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ADDRESSED  TO  TRAVELLERS. 

Tbb  Author  of  the  following  pages,  being  fdlly  persuaded  of  the  impos-  * 
sibilhy  of  writing  an  accurate  account  of  the  geography  and  antiquities  of 
a  country  without  having  examined  ihtm  herself:  and  liliewise  feeling,  from 
respect  to  the  Public,  an  earnest  wish  not  to  be  considered  as  an  erroneous 
Guide,  has  lately  visited  almost  every  part  of  Italy,  especially  those  parts 
which,  in  modem  times,  have  been  neglfcted  by  Travellers;  — and  it  may, 
periiapa,  give  them  satisfaction  to  know  that,  throughout  her  recent  excur- 
sions,  she  has  always  found  the  peasantry,  mechanics,  and  tradesmen,  well 
disposed  toward  their  rulers,  civil,  orderly,  and  honest;  insomuch  that 
Travellers  may,  with  safety,  frequent  the  high  roads,  and  likewise  penetrate 
into  the  most  secluded  parts  of  the  Alps  and  Apennine,  without  the  slightest 
probahllhy  of  being  annoyed  by  popular  tumults,  or  plundered  by  banditti. 


So  many  Editions  have  been  published  of  Mrs.  Starke's  Travels  for  the 
use  of  Travellers,  that  several  copies  of  those  Editions  may  probably  remain 
unsold ;  and,  therefore,  persons  who  wish  for  her  new  Work,  comprehending 
an  account  of  ancient  Italy,  united  with  Information  and  Directions  for 
Travellers,  should  inquire  for  it  under  the  title  of  ''  Travels  in  Europe* 
FOR  TBB  Use  of  Travellers  on  the  Continent,  and  likewise  in  the 
Island  of  Sicily;  where  the  author  had  never  been  till  thb 
TEAR  4854.  To  which  is  added  an  Account  op  the  Remains  of 
Ancient  It ALT|  AND  also  of  the  Roads  leading  to  those  Remains." 
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« 

FRANCE. 

Uotels  and  Roads  od  the  GoDtinent  considerably  improved.^ST^iss  Voilurins  not  to  be  tnisted. 
— Modes  of  Travellincr  rrom  Great  Britain  to  Italy.— Best  Road  to  Paris.- Calais.— Abbey  of 
St.  Denis.- Paris. —Most  prominent  ImproTementstbere.— Mus^c  Royal.— MusteduLuxem- 
bom^.— Ecole  Royale  dn  Beaux  Arts.— Public  Libraries.  — Miisted'UistoireNaturelle,  ct 
Jardmdes  Piantes.— Acad^mie  Royalede  Musique,  and  otberTbeatres.— Manufacture  Royale 
desGlaces.—  Manufacture  Royale  des  Gobelins.- Colonne  de  la  Place  Venddme.  — Arc  dc 
Triompbe  de  PEtoile.—  Porte  St.  Denis.  —  Porte  St.  Martin.  —  Palais  de  la  Chambre  dcs 
lKput£s.-Catb^dralc  de  Notre  Dame. -Pantheon. -Garde-meuble.-Hdtel  Royal  des  InTa- 
lides.-Institution  Royale  de&Sourds-Moets.— Hospice  de  la  Salp^tri^re.— Hdpital  des  Enfans 
TnHiT£t.-ObserYatoire.- Palais  de  la  Bourse.— Grcniers  dc  Reserve.— Abattoirs.— Halle  au 
Bi^.-Halle  ail  Vin.-Marcb^  d  la  Volaille  ct  au  Gibier.-  Bridges.- Fountains. -Statue  of 
Louis  XIV.  -  Barial'Places.  -  St.  Qoud.  -  Sevres.— Versailles'. — Present  State  of  Society  at 
Paris. 


Researches  made  during  tbe  last  few 
years  in  Italy,  by  members  of  tbe  Ar- 
chaiologic  Society  ofRome,  and  other 
enlightened  antiquaries,  have  been  the 
means  either  ofdiscorering,  or  recalling 
to  notice,  a  considerable  number  oflta- 
tian  Towns  and  Fortresses  which,  in 
remote  ages,  owed  their  existence  to 
theEtrusci  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi; 
nations  whose  still  eiistiog  works  put 
modern  genius  to  the  blush. 

The  Etrusci,  according  to  Dionysius 
orBalicarnassos  and  other  ancient  his- 
torians, were  indigenous  to  the  country 
invaded  by  the  Tyrrheni,  survived  their 
power,  and  rose  upon  its  ruins.  Such 
likewise  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of 
Cramer,  one  of  the  most  accurate  and 
luminous  writers  of  the  present  day : 
inii  as  it  Is  generally  allowed  that  arts 
•nd  sciences  originated  in  the  East,  we 
inaf  fairly  infer  that  the  Tyrrhenians, 
from  their  vicinity  to  that  quarter  of  the 
fflobe,  had  the  means  of  becoming  civi- 
ii>ed,  learned,  and  versed  in  the  arts  of 
*rarand  navigation;  consequently,  when 
^ifj  attacked  the  ignorant  and  thinly- 
*caltered  Aborigines  of  Italy,  they  met 
viibveryUttle  resistance.  So  complete. 


indeed,  was  their  conquest,  that  the 
vanquished  people  submitted  to  adopt 
not  only  the  customs  and  manners  but 
even  tbe  religion  of  their  vanquishers, 
by  worshipping  the  Pelasgic  Apollo, 
Hermes,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  other  divi- 
nities common  to  the  Greeks,  associated 
with  Voltumna,TS'ortia,  and  ttieDii  Gon- 
sentes,  peculiar  to  Etruria. 

Thus  intimately  united  with  the 
Etrusci,  the  Tyrrhenians  naturally  im- 
parted to  them,  in  course  of  time,  their 
own  superior  learning  and  attainments : 
and  this  circumstance  accounts  for  the 
high  state  of  civilisation  which  Etraria, 
at  a  very  remote  period,  acquired. 

The  first  m  igration  of  the  Tyrrhenians, 
from  Thrace  and  Tbessaly  to  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  appears  to  have  occurred 
about  one  hundred  years  before  the  siege 
of  Troy  :  their  earliest  settlements  are 
recorded  to  have  been  made  at  Hadria, 
Spina,  and  Ravenna;  though  Dionysius 
asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Hellanicus, 
that  their  first  descent  upon  the  Italian 
coast  took  place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Spinetic  branch  of  the  Po  :  but,  be  this 
as  it  may,  they  quickly  extended  them- 
selves over  the  whole  country;  aided,  no 
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doabt»  by  other  bands  of  Tyrrhenian 
adventurers ;  Tor  so  much  were  all  this 
tribe  of  Greeks  inclined  to  migrate,  that 
the  Athenians  called  them  IlcXacryo^  or 
Storks,  because  that  bird  perpetually 
wanders  from  its  native  soil. 

No  sooner  had  these  Pelasgic  hordes 
obtained  a  footing  in  Italy,  than  they 
sought  to ' secure  Vheir  conquest  by  the 
erection  of  FoiXresses,  placed  on  lofty 
eminenc^,  and  s^  ^ivonderfully  strong 
and  noa^ive  thtft,  notwithstanding  the 
lapse  of  mort  than  three  thoiisandyears> 
their  walls  and  gates  still  eiist,  and 
some  of  them  are  perfect. 

To  contemplate  these  numerous,  ve- 
nerable,  and  gigantic  Fortresses,  pro- 
bably similar  in  construction  to  the 
fortiucations  of  Troy,  is  so  peculiarly 
interesting,  that  the  Author  of  the  fol- 
lowing Work,  anxious  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  Travellers  who  may  feel  a 
desire  to  visit  them,  has  endeavoured  to 
discover  the  best  roads  leading  to  the 
eminences  on  which  they  stand;  and,  by 
minutely  eiamining  most  of  them,  she 
has  been  able  to  give  a  description  of 
their  remains.  In  order  to  accomplish 
her  purpose,  she  frequently  consulted 
the  ancient  Itineraries:  and  as  itappears 
to  her  that  no  modern  historian  has 
considered  these  Itineraries  so  deeply 
as  Cramer,  she  has  adopted  his  view  of 
ihem;  quoting  from  him,  and  laying 
down  the  ancient  roads  of  Italy  accord- 
ing to  his  plan.  (0 

It  being  her  object  to  comprise,  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  okr  pobtablb  to- 
I.U1IIE,  all  the  information  requisite  for 
Travellers  in  the  most  frequented  parts 
of  Europe,  she  has  combined  her  ac- 
count of  the  **  REM  Allf  S  OF  ANCIENT  ITA- 

LT*'  with  a  new  and  considerably  en- 
larged Edition  of  her  "travels  in  ev- 
a(^B."  The  following  pages,  therefore, 

(' )  Persons  who  wish  to  dive  deeply  into  an- 
tiqnity  should  bear  in  mind,  that  most  of  the 
modem  Italian  towns,  begianlng  with  CivHii 
or  Cilia,  stand  on  Ihesiteof  ancient  cities; 
and  every  place  called  by  the  peasantry  Le 
GroUe,  is  Ihe  site  of  an  ancient  edifice.  Old 
churches,  likewise,  occasionally  preserve  the 
H^mes  of  ancient  towns  and  temples :  for  in- 
stance, Santa  Maria  di  Capua  is  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Capua;  and  Santa  Maria  in 
l4]cina,  at  Borne,  stands  on  the  foundations 
pf  ihc  tcnvple  ^f  Juno  Ludna. 


tCh-l. 

contain  a'faithful  des^iption  of  the  An* 
tiquities.ancientCustoms,  afnd  Manners 
of  Italy,  Magna  Grscia,  and  Sicily;  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal Towns  and  Pos^foads  in  the  most 
frequented  parts  of  the  European  Con- 
tinent;  correctCatalogues  (*)  of  the  most 
valuable  specimens  of  Architecture, 
Painting, and  Sculpture,  in  France^  Italy, 
Magna  GrsBcia,  Sicily,  and  Germany; 
with  the  opinions  of  Nardini,  Yenuti, 
Winckelmann,  and  Visconti,on  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  Works  of  Art.  The 
following  pages  likewise  contain  an 
account  (deduced  from  very  long-expe- 
rience) of  the  Climates  of  southern  Eu- 
rope ;  the  expenses  attendant  upon  va- 
rious modes  of  travelling;  (he  distances 
from  post  to  post  on  evtry  Great  Road, 
according  to  the  post-books  last  publish- 
ed ;  the'  average  price  of  ready-furnish- 
ed Lodgings,  Provisions,  etc. ;  together 
with  a  short  comparative  view  of  Fa- 
mily expenses  in  various  Cities  of  Eu- 
rope :  so  that  persons  led,  by  motives 
of  economy,  to  reside  on  the  Continent, 
may  not  experience  the  disappointment 
of  finding  their  plans  defeated  by  im- 
position. 

Accommodations  for  Travellers  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  have  been  mate- 
rially increased  in  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  by  the  augmentation 
and  improvement  of  Hotels;  by  the  erec- 
tion of  fine  Bridges,  which  are  almost 
universally  substituted  for  inconvenient 
and  dangerous  ferry-boats;  by  the  sums 
bestowed  to  make  rough  and  mountain- 
ous roads  smooth  and  level;  and  by  the 
consummate  skill  exerted  to  render 
those  Alps,  which  were  only  practicable 
by  means  of  mules,  tratneciux,  and  e^t- 
ses'd'-porteurs,  so  easy  of  ascent,  that 
Post-horses,  attached  even  to  a  heavy 
Berlin,  now  traverse  them  speedily  and 

(»)  No  complete  prialed  description  of  the 
scniptorp,  frescos,  and  oil-paintings,  eithet  to 
the  Vatican,  or  in  the  private  galleries  at 
Rome,  being,  at  the  present  moment,  attain- 
able, the  Author  of  the  ensuing  Work  hat 
endeavoured  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  ca- 
talogues, made  with  the  utmost  rare  :  but 
it  should  be  recollected,  that,  in  every  gal- 
lery, whether  public  or  private,  theailna- 
tion  of  Stat  DCS  and  piclarcs  is  liable  to  be 
changed. 
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safely.  With  such  jadgmentyiodeed,  have 
the  sinao^ities  of  Alpine  Roads  been  ma- 
naged, that  crane-necked  carriages, 
once  i^solulely  requisite  in  passing  the 
Alps  and  Apennine,  are  at  present  need- 

^  less;  and  even  a  drag-chain  is  seldom 
required.  Several  Hotels  in  France  are 
much  improved,  hyhsky'iDg Restaurants 
attached  to  them;  as  this  circumstance 
never  fails  to  insure  a  good  CQok,  and 
a  well-provided  larder.  New  Post-roads, 
llkewise,have  been  recently  construct- 
ed; particularly  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
Sardinian,  Tuscan,  and  Lucchese  terri- 
tories; and  the  most  frequented  Post- 
roads  of  Germany  are  now  (1836), 
generally  speaking,  good;  andtheregu- 
lationa  with  respect  to  Post-horses  cal- 
culated to  give  salisfaction  to  Travellers. 
The  increase  of  Post-roads  in  Switzer- 
land has,  however,  produced  one  in- 
conveDienee.^that  of  rendering  Swiss 
VoitofiBS  less  trustworthy  than  they 
used  to  be  :  indeed,  several  serious  ac- 
cidents have  lately  occurred  to  English 
carriages,  owing  to  vicious  horses  and 
unskilful  drivers,  employed  by  Emery, 
of  Lausanne,and  his  colleagues.  Sicily, 
likewise,  may  be  visited  without  diffi- 
culty in  a  8team-i[)acket,  recently  esta- 
blished to  run  between  Palermo  and 
Messina  from  the  middle  of  Spring  till 
the  middle  of  Autumn;  and  in  those 
parts  of  Iho  Island  most  frequented  by 
Travellers  there  are  tolerably  good 
carriage-roads,  and  inns  which  may  be 
u^ed  as  sleeping-places;  though  com- 
foitableflotelscan  only  be  foutid  in  the 
large  towns. 

Other  circumstances  which  contri- 
bute to  the  comfort  of  travelling  at  the 
present  moment,  on  the  Continent,  are 
the  increase  of  ready<furnished  Lodg- 
ings In  several  Cities;  the  improvement 
in  mechanics,  and  consequently  in  fur- 
Ditore,  throughout  Italy  and /the  king- 
dom of  Naples ;  the  introduction  of 
lamps,  by  which  the  streets  of  every 
considerable  Town  are  tolerably  well 
lighted;  the  stop  put  thereby  to  the 
dreadful  practice  of  assassination;  and 
the  dismissal  of  fear  with  respect  to 
Bandllti;  who,  even  between  Rome  and 
Naples,  are  seldom  heard  o'',  insomuch 

>  ibai  the  guard-houses  have  been  lately 
abandoned,  and  their  doors  walled  up. 
But  although  the  comfort  of  travelling 
If  thus  considerably  augmented,  the 


expense  of  residing  on  the  Continent  is 
augmented  likewise;  owing  to  taxes  in 
capital  cities,  and  still  more  to  the  great 
influx  of  British  Travellers :  neverthe- 
less, as  this  nowhere  affects  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  except  at  Paris,  it  is 
possible,  nay  easy,  for  persons  who  un- 
derstand and  practise  economy,  to  live 
with  comfort  either  in*  France,  Italy,  or 
Magna  Graecia,  without  incurring  a 
much  greater  expense  than  would  have 
been  needful  twenty  years  ago. 

With  respect  to  modes  of  travellinjg 
from  Great  Britain  to  Italy,  that  consi- 
dered as  the  least  fatiguing,  and  the be«t 
calculated  to  benefit  consumptive  per- 
sons, is  to  go  by  sea,  in  a  vessel  bound 
for  Leghorn ;  thence  proceeding  up  the 
Canal  to  Pisa :  or  to  go  by  sea  to  J)o^ 
deaux;  thence  proceeding  by  the  Royal 
Canal  of  Languedoc  to  Marseille,  where 
vessels  bound  for  Leghorn  may  be  heard 

of  daily. 

Persons  in  health,  wishing  to  travel 
economically  on  the  Continent,  might 
find  their  purpose  answered  either  by 
going  in  the  carriage  of  aVoiturin,  con- 
taining from  four  to  six  passengers;  or 
in  a  public  Diligence,  or  a  Steam-boat. 
But  persons  blessed  with  health  and 
afQuence  should  always  travel  in  their 
own  carriage;  taking  care  that  it  be 
strong ;  and  going  post,  when  the  roads 
are  good,  through  France,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  the  whole  of  northern 
Europe ;  but  travelling  en  voiturin  over 
the  Alps  and  Apennine,  and  likewise  in 
all  parts  of  Italy  and  Magna  Gr»cia; 
for,  owing  to  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
the  roads  in  these  countries,  the  Posti- 
lions of  the  Post  are  apt  to  drive  with 
dangerous  rapidity ;  and  H  is  therefore 
preferable,  because  safer,  to  travel  with 
horses  belonging  to  the  best-established 
Yoiturins  of  northern  Italy,  Florence, 
or  Rome ;  who  usually  undertake  to 
convey  English  carriages  from  forty  to 
fifty  geographical  miles  a  day,  at  the 
rate  of  between  four  and  five  miles  an 

hour!  ,  . 

The  most  frequented,  and  one  of  the 
shortest  Post-roads  fjrom  Calais  to  Rome, 
is  through  Beauvais,  Paris,  Lyon,  and 
over  the  Monl-Cenis  to  Turin ,.  Genoa , 
Lucca,  Pisa,  Poggibonsi,  and  Siena.  The 
road  over  Cenis  is,  generally  speaking, 
excellent;  though  liable ,  between  the 
third  and  fourth  refuge,  tobe  injured  b> 
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ADDRESSED  TO  TRAVELLERS. 

Tbb  Author  of  the  following  pages,  being  fiilly  persuaded  of  tiie  impos-  * 
sibility  of  wfiting  an  accurate  account  of  the  geography  and  antiquities  of 
a  oountry  without  having  examined  ihtmherself:  and  likewise  feeling,  from 
respect  to  the  Public,  an  earnest  wish  not  to  be  considered  as  an  erroneous 
Guide,  has  lately  visited  almost  every  part  of  Italy,  especially  those  parts 
which,  in  modem  times,  have  been  neglected  by  Travellers;  — and  it  may, 
perhaps,  give  ihem  satisfaction  to  know  that,  throughout  her  recent  excur- 
sions, she  has  always  found  the  peasantry,  mechanics,  and  tradesmen,  well 
disposed  toward  their  ruler'*,  civil,  orderly,  and  honest;  insomuch  that 
TniTetlersmay,  with  safety,  frequent  the  high  roads,  and  likewise  penetrate 
into  the  most  secluded  parts  of  the  Alps  and  Apennine,  without  the  slightest 
probability  of  being  annoyed  by  popular  tumults,  or  plundered  by  banditti. 


So  many  Editions  have  been  published  of  Mrs.STARKB's  Travels  for  the 
use  of  Travellers,  that  several  copies  of  those  Editions  may  probably  remain 
unsold ;  and,  therefore,  persons  who  wish  for  her  new  Work,  comprehending 
an  account  of  ancient  Italy,  united  with  Information  and  Directions  for 
Travellers,  should  inquire  for  it  under  the  title  of  ''  Travels  in  Edrope« 
FOR  THB  Use  of  Travellers  on  the  Continent,  and  likewise  in  the 
Island  op  Sicily;  where  the  author  had  never  been  till  the 
TEAR  4854.  To  which  is  added  an  Account  of  the  Remains  of 
Ancient  Italy,  and  also  of  the  Rqads  leading  to  those  Kemains.*' 
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llotels  and  Roads  od  the  GoDtinent  considerably  improved.— S^^iss  Voilurins  not  to  be  trusted. 
— Modes  of  TraTellincr  Trom  Great  Brilain  to  Italy.—Best  Road  to  Paris.- Calais.— Abbey  of 
St.  Denis.j  Paris.— Most  prominent  Improvements  there.— Mus^c  Royal.— Mustedu  Luxem- 
bomi^.— Ecole  Royale  des  Beaux  Arts.— Public  Libraries.  — Miisted'UistoireNaturelle,  ct 
Jardindes  Plantes.— Academic  RoyaledeMusique,  and  other  Theatres.— Manufacture  Royale 
des  Glares.  —  Manufacture  Royale  des  Gobelins.  — Colonne  de  la  Place  Venddme.- Arc  dc 
Trtompbe  de  PEtoile.  -  Porte  St.  Denis.  —  Porte  St.  Martin.  —  Palais  de  la  Chambre  des 
Il^putte.— CathMralc  de  Noire  Dame.-Panth^on.-Garde-mcuble.— HAtel  Royal  des  Inva- 
lides.— Institution  Royale  de$Sourds*Mnets.— Hospice  de  la  Salp^tri^re.- Hdpital  des  Enfans 
TroaT^.— Obsenratoire.  -Palais  de  la  Bourse.— Grcniers  dc  Reserve.— Abattoirs.— Halle  au 
BI6.— Halle  an  Vin.-Marcb^  d  la  Volaille  ct  au  Gibier.- Bridges.- Fountains. -Slatue  of 
Louis  XIV.  -  Burial-Places.  -  St.  Qoud.  -  Sevres.— Versailies*. — Present  State  of  Society  at 
Paris. 


Researches  made  during  the  last  few 
years  in  Italy,  by  members  of  the  Ar- 
chaiologic  Society  of  Rome,  and  other 
enlightened  antiquaries,  have  been  the 
meanseitherofdiscorering,  or  recalling 
to  notice,  a  considerable  number  of  Ita- 
lian Towns  and  Fortresses  which,  in 
remote  ages,  owed  their  existence  to 
the  Etrusci  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi ; 
nations  whose  still  existing  works  put 
modem  genius  to  the  blush. 

The  Etrusci,  according  to  Dionysius 
ofBalicarnassus  and  other  ancient  his- 
torians, were  indigenous  to  the  country 
invaded  by  the  Tyrrheni,  survived  their 
power,  and  rose  upon  its  ruins.  Such 
likewise  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of 
Cramer,  one  of  the  most  accurate  and 
luminous  writers  of  the  present  day : 
and  as  it  Is  generally  allowed  that  arts 
and  sciences  originated  in  the  East,  we 
maf  fairiy  infer  that  the  Tyrrhenians, 
from  their  vicinity  to  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  had  the  means  of  becoming  civi- 
lised, learned,  and  versed  in  the  arts  of 
warand  navigation;  consequently,  when 
they  attacked  the  ignorant  and  thinly- 
«cattered  Aborigines  of  Italy,  they  met 
With  rery  little  resistance.  So  complete. 


indeed,  was  their  conquest,  that  the 
vanquished  people  submitted  to  adopt 
not  only  the  customs  and  manners  but 
even  the  religion  of  their  vanquishers, 
by  worshipping  the  Pelasgic  Apollo, 
Hermes,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  other  divi- 
nities common  to  the  Greeks,  associated 
withyoltumna,Nortia,  and  theDii  Gon- 
sentes,  peculiar  to  Etruria. 

Thus  intimately  united  with  the 
Etrusci,  the  Tyrrhenians  naturally  im- 
parted to  them,  in  course  of  time,  their 
own  superior  learning  and  attainments: 
and  this  circumstance  accounts  for  the 
high  state  of  civilisation  which  Etruria, 
at  a  very  remote  period,  acquired. 

The  first  migration  of  the  Tyrrhenians, 
from  Thrace  and  Thessaly  to  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  appears  to  have  occurred 
about  one  hundred  years  before  the  siege 
of  Troy  :  their  earliest  settlements  are 
recorded  to  have  been  made  at  Hadria, 
Spina,  and  Ravenna ;  though  Dionysius 
asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Hellanicus, 
that  their  first  descent  upon  the  Italian 
coast  took  place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Spinetic  branch  of  the  Po  :  but,  be  this 
as  it  may,  they  quickly  extended  them- 
selves over  the  whole  country ;  aided,  no 
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doubt,  by  otber  bands  of  Tyrrhenian 
adventurers ;  for  so  much  were  all  this 
tribe  of  Greelis  inclined  to  migrate*  that 
the  Athenians  called  them  nc).«(ryoi,  or 
Storks,  because  that  bird  perpetually 
wanders  from  its  native  soil. 

No  sooner  had  these  Pelasgic  hordes 
obtained  a  footing  in  Italy,  than  they 
sought  to 'secute  their  conquest  by  the 
erection  of  Foiiresses,  {Haced  on  lofty 
eminenc^^,  ai)d  s^  >¥onderfully  strong 
and  massive  thtft,  notwithstanding  the 
lapse  of  mort  than  three  Ihousandyears, 
their  walls  and  gates  still  eiist,  atid 
some  of  them  are  perfect. 

To  contemplate  these  numerous,  ve- 
nerable, and  gigantic  Fortresses,  pro- 
bably similar  in  construction  to  the 
fortiucations  of  Troy,  is  so  peculiarly 
interesting,  that  the  Author  of  the  fol- 
lowing Work,  anxious  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  Travellers  who  may  feel  a 
desire  to  visit  them,  has  endeavoured  to 
discover  the  best  roads  leading  to  the 
eminences  on  which  they  stand;  and,  by 
minutely  eiamining  most  of  them,  she 
has  been  able  to  give  a  description  of 
their  remains.  In  order  to  accomplish 
her  purpose,  she  frequently  consulted 
theancient  Itineraries :  andas  itappears 
to  her  that  no  modern  historian  has 
considered  these  Itineraries  so  deeply 
as  Cramer,  she  has  adopted  his  view  of 
ihem;  quoting  from  him,  and  laying 
down  the  ancient  roads  of  Italy  accord- 
ing to  his  plan.  (0 

It  being  her  object  to  comprise,  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  okr  pobtablr  to- 
LUME,  all  the  information  requisite  for 
Travellers  in  the  most  frequented  parts 
of  Europe,  she  has  combined  her  ac- 
count of  the  **  REMAIIf  8  OF  ANCIENT  ITA- 

£T"  with  a  new  and  considerably  en- 
larged Edition  of  her  "travels  in  ev- 
a(^B."  The  following  pages,  therefore, 

(' )  Persons  who  wish  to  dive  deeply  into  an- 
tiquity should  bear  in  mind,  that  most  of  the 
modem  Italian  towns,  begianlng  with  CivUa 
or  CHUi,  stand  on  the  site  of  aocient  cities; 
and  every  place  called  by  the  peasantry  Le 
Grotte,  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  edifice.  Old 
churches,  Ukewise,  occasionally  preserve  the 
mmes  of  ancient  towns  and  temples :  for  in- 
^taaoe,  Santa  Maria  di  Capua  is  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  ancieotCapaa;  and  Santa  Maria  in 
I.ucina,  at  Bome,  stands  on  the  foundations 
of  ihc  temple  of  Juno  Ludoa. 
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contain  a'faithful  des^(pt(on  of  the  An^ 
tiquities.  ancientCustoms,  mid  Manners 
of  Italy,  Magna  GrsBcia,  and  Sicily ;  tO' 
gether  with  an  account  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal Towns  and  Pos^roads  in  the  most 
frequented  parts  of  the  European  Con- 
tinent;  correct  Catalogues  (*)  of  the  most 
valuable  specimens  of  Architecture, 
Painting,and  Sculpture,  in  France  J  taly. 
Magna  GrsBcia,  Sicily,  and  Germany; 
with  the  opinions  of  Nardini,  Yenufi, 
Winckelmann,  and  Visconti,on  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  Works  of  Art.  The 
following  pages  likewise  contain  an 
account  (deduced  from  very  long-expe- 
rience) of  the  Climates  of  southern  Eu- 
rope ;  the  expenses  attendant  upon  va- 
rious modes  of  travelling;  (he  distances 
from  post  to  post  on  evtry  Great  Road, 
according  to  the  post-books  last  publish- 
ed ;  the'  average  price  of  ready-fUrni sh- 
ed Lodgings,  Provisions,  etc. ;  together 
with  a  short  comparative  view  of  Fa- 
mily expenses  in  various  Cities  of  Eu- 
rope :  so  that  persons  led,  by  motive? 
of  economy,  to  reside  on  the  Continent, 
may  not  experience  the  disappointment 
of  finding  their  plans  defeated  by  im- 
position. 

Accommodations  for  Travellers  dur- 
ing the  last  twentyyears  havebeen  mate- 
rially increased  in  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  by  the  augmentation 
and  improvement  of  Hotels;  by  the  erec- 
tion of  fine  Bridges,  which  are  almost 
universally  substituted  for  inconvenient 
and  dangerous  ferry-boats;  by  the  sums 
bestowed  to  make  rough  and  mountain- 
ous roads  smooth  and  level;  and  by  the 
consummate  skill  exerted  to  render 
those  Alps,  which  were  only  practicable 
by  means  of  mules,  tratnectux^  and  chai- 
ses-d-porteurs,  so  easy  of  ascent,  that 
Post-horses ,  attached  even  to  a  hea\7 
Berlin,  now  traverse  them  speedily  and 

(»)  No  complete  prinled  duacriptUm  of  the 
sculpturp,  frescos,  and  oil-paintiogs,  dtlia  in 
the  Vatican,  or  in  the'  private  galleriet  at 
Rome,  hcing,  at  the  present  moment,  attaiu- 
able,  the  Author  of  the  ensuing  Work  hat 
endeavoured  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  ca- 
talogues, made  with  the  utmost  rare :  but 
it  should  be  recollected,  that,  in  every  gal- 
lery, whether  public  or  private,  the  siloa- 
tion  of  Stat  DCS  and  pictures  is  liable  to  be 
changed. 
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safely.  With  suchiiidginent,  indeed,  have 
the  sinuosities  of  Alpine  Roads  been  ma- 
naged, that  crane-neclied  carriages, 
once  absolalely  requisite  in  passing  the 
Alps  and  Apenoine,  are  at  present  need- 
less ;  and  even  a  drag-chain  is  seldom 
required.  Several  Hotels  in  France  are 
much  improved,  hyh&yiDgMestaurants 
attached  to  them ;  as  this  circumstance 
never  fails  to  insure  a  good  CQok,  and 
a  M  ell-provided  larder.  New  Post-roads, 
likewise,have  been  recently  construct- 
ed; particularly  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
Sardinian,  Tuscan,  and  Lucchese  terri- 
tories; and  the  most  frequented  Post- 
roads  of  Germany  are  now  (1836), 
generally  speaking,  good;  and  the  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  Post-horses  cal- 
culated to  give  satisfaction  to  Travellers. 
The  increase  of  Post-roads  in  Switzer- 
land has,  however,  produced  one  in- 
conyeDience,~that  of  rendering  Swiss 
Voiiuiias  less  trustworthy  than  they 
Qsed  to  be :  indeed,  several  serious  ac- 
cidents have  lately  occurred  to  English 
carriages,  owing  to  vicious  horses  and 
unskilful  drivers,  employed  by  Emery, 
of  Lausanne,  and  his  colleagues.  Sicily, 
likewise,  may  be  visited  without  difn- 
cuify  in  a  Steam-packet,  recently  esta- 
blished to  run  between  Palermo  and 
Messina  from  the  middle  of  Spring  till 
the  middle  of  Autumn;  and  in  those 
parts  of  the  Island  most  frequented  by 
Travellers  there  are  tolerably  good 
carriage-roads,  and  inns  whleh  may  be 
used  as  sleeping-places;  though  com- 
fortableflotelscan  only  be  found  in  the 
large  towns. 

Other  circumstances  which  contri- 
bute to  the  comfort  of  travelling  at  the 
present  moment,  on  the  Continent,  are 
the  Increase  of  ready<furnished  Lodg- 
ings in  several  Cities;  the  improvement 
in  mechanics,  and  consequently  in  fur- 
niture, throughout  Italy  and, the  king- 
dom of  Naples ;  the  introduction  of 
lamps,  by  which  the  streets  of  every 
considerable  Town  are  tolerably  well 
lighted;  the  slop  pot  thereby  to  the 
dreadful  practice  of  assassination;  and 
the  dismissal  of  fear  with  respect  to 
Bandiltt;  who,  even  between  Rome  and 
Naples*  are  seldom  beard  o**,  insomuch 
thai  the  geard-houses  have  been  lately 
•bandoned,  and  their  doors  walled  up. 
Bui  although  the  comfort  of  travelling 
is  thus  considerably  augmented,  the 


expense  of  residing  on  the  Continent  is 
augmented  likewise;  owing  to  taxes  in 
capital  cities,  and  still  more  to  the  great 
influx  of  British  Travellers :  neverthe- 
less, as  this  nowhere  arfects  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  except  at  Paris,  it  is 
possible,  nay  easy,  for  persons  who  un- 
derstand and  practise  economy,  to  live 
with  comfort  either  in*  France,  Italy,  or 
Magna  Graecia,  without  incurring  a 
much  greater  expense  than  would  have 
been  needful  twenty  years  ago. 

With  respect  to  modes  of  travelling 
from  Great  Britain  to  Italy,  that  consi- 
dered as  the  least  ratigumg,and  thebe«t 
calculated  to  benefit  consumptive  per- 
sons, is  to  go  by  sea,  in  a  vessel  bound 
for  Leghorn ;  thence  proceeding  up  ttie 
Canal  to  Pisa  :  or  to  go  by  sea  to  J)ot- 
deaux;  thence  proceeding  by  the  Royal 
Canal  of  Languedoc  to  Marseille,  where 
vessels  bound  for  Leghorn  may  be  beard 
of  daily. 

Persons  in  health,  wishing  to  travel 
economically  on  the  Continent,  might 
find  their  purpose  answered  either  by 
going  in  the  carriage  of  a  Yoiturin,  con- 
taining from  four  to  six  passengers;  or 
in  a  public  Diligence,  or  a  Steam-boat. 
But  persons  blessed  with  health  and 
affluence  should  always  travel  in  their 
own  carriage;  taking  care  that  it  be 
strong;  and  going  post,  when  the  roads 
are  good,  through  France,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  the  whole  of  northern 
Europe;  but  travelling  en  voiturin  over 
the  Alps  and  Apennine,  and  likewise  in 
all  parts  of  Italy  and  Magna  Grascia; 
for,  owing  to  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
the  roads  in  these  countries,  the  Posti- 
lions of  the  Post  are  apt  to  drive  with 
dangerous  rapidity ;  and  it  is  therefore 
preferable,  because  safer,  to  travel  with 
horses  belonging  to  the  best-established 
Yoiturins  of  northern  Italy,  Florence, 
or  Rome;  who  usually  undertake  to 
convey  English  carriages  from  forty  to 
fifty  geographical  miles  a  day,  at  the 
rate  of  between  four  and  five  miles  an 
hour! 

The  most  frequented,  and  one  of  the 
shortestPost-roads  Crom  Calais  to  Rome, 
is  through  Beauvais,  Paris,  Lyon,  and 
over  the  Mont-Cenis  to  Turin,, Genoa, 
Lucca,  Pisa,  Poggibonsi,  and  Siena.  The 
road  over  Cents  is,  generally  speaking, 
excellent;  though  liable ,  between  the 
third  and  fourth  refuge,  to  be  injured  b> 


avalanches.  One  of  these  tremendous 
masses  of  snow  fell,  on  this  spot,  not 
long  since,  and  killed  two  men  and  se- 
veral horses  :  it  iS|  therefore,  mnch  to  be 
lamented  that  the  superintendents  of 
the  road  do  not  make  a  covered  way, 
through  an  adjoining  rock,  for  carriages 
and  foot  passengers.  Another  verygood 
Road  to  southern  Italy  leads  from  Turin 
Uirough  Bologna  to  Florence :  but  be- 
tween the  two  last-named  Cities  is  a 
Passage  of  the  Apcnnlne  so  peculiarly 
exposed  to  gusts  of  wind,  from  the 
Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  sea,  that 
iovalids  seldom  pursue  this  Route  with 
impunity.  The  shortest,  the  most  inte- 
resting, and  the  best  summer  and  au- 
tumn Road,  is  that  which  passes 
through  Dijon,  over  the  Jura  Alpsand 
the  Simplon,  to  Milan,  and  through  se- 
veral other  Towns  of  northern  Italy  to 
Rome.  But  the  Dijon  road  is  seldom 
good  till  after  a  series  of  dry  weather; 
and  the  Jura  road  is  dangerous  unless 
drivers  be  skilful  and  attentive;  for  the 
ascents  and  descents  are  rapid,  and  not 
sufficiently  guarded  by  para]  et  walls; 
added  to  which,  the  Stops  on  these  bills 
arc  made  in  a  slanting  direction;  and 
therefore  liable,  if  drivers  be  careless  or 
ignorant,  to  throw  carriages  down  the 
precipice  on  the  brink  of  which  the 
road  lies.  The  Passage  of  the  Simplon, 
however,  is  by  far  the  safest  and  most 
sheltered  of  all  the  Alpine  Roads;  and 
when  attention  is  paid  to  remove,  after 
every  shower,  the  snow  from  the  Gallery 
leading  to  the  Glacier  Grotto  (so  called 
because  near  a  small  Glacier),  and  like- 
wise from  the  Glacier  itself,  as  was  done 
during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  there  can 
be  no  risk  in  passing  the  Simplon  at  any 
season ;  neither  is  the  cold  on  this  gi- 
gantic Alp  intense,  even  during  winter. 
Another  Road,  lately  constructed,  and 
leading  from  eastern  Switzerland  to 
Milan,  passes  over  the  Mont-Splugen  to 
Bellinzone  andChlavenna:  but  this  new 
Passage  of  Splugen  is  dangerous,  except 
daring  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September;  and  at  all  seasons  better 
calculated  for  light  open  carriages  than 
for  those  ofany  other  description.  ACar- 
riage-road,  leading  fh-om  Nice  through 
Genoa  to  Pisa,  has  likewise  been  recent- 
ly opened,  well  provided  with  Post- 

(0  Mr.  Boberts,  who  keeps  the  ffOiel  Royal 
arc  particalarly  good. 
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horses,  and  furnished  with  tolerable 
Inns. "  It  is  longer  by  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  than  the  Road  from  Lyon 
over  the  Mout-Cenis  to  Genoa;  and 
though  it  lies  at  the  brink  of  tremen 
dous  precipices,  is  not  properly  guarded 
by  parapet  walls;  but  it  avoids  all  the 
Alps  :  and  Travellers  who  wish  to  trace 
the  revival  of  the  Arts  from  the  period 
when  Greco-Araba  architecture  was 
introduced  by  the  Crusaders  at  Pisa, 
should  make  that  Town  their  first  rest- 
ing-place in  Italy,  and  proceed  after- 
wards to  Florence  and  Rome. 

Pisa  may  with  truth  be  called  the 
Cradle  of  the  Arts;  for  Buscheto,  a 
Greek,  so  early  as  the  eleventh  century, 
erected  its  Cathedral  :Diot|^alvi,  daring 
the  twelfth  century,builtthe Baptistery; 
and  Guglieimo,  a  German,  aided  by 
Bonnano  Pisano,  began  the  Campanile 
about  the  year  1174.  Nicolo  Pisano, 
his  son  Giovanni,  and  Andrea  Pisano, 
revived  the  Art  Of  Sculpture  in  the  thir- 
teenth century;  and  not  only  embellish- 
ed the  buildings  'already  erected,  but 
likewise  added  another,  stili  more  beau- 
tiful, the  celebrated  Campo  Santo,  ^  In 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Giunto  Pisano  revived  the  Art  of  Paint- 
ing; and  was  succeeded  by  Giotto  and 
Cimabue.  Those  persons,  therefore, 
who  contemplate  the  productions  of  the 
Greco- Arabch Pisano  School,  as  the 
earliest  efforts  of  the  reviving  Arts,  can- 
not fail  tobehighly  gratified;  especially 
if  they  afterwards  proceed  to  Florence 
and  to  Rome;  and  trace  the  gradual 
progress  of  these  Arts  to  that  state  of 
maturity  which  the  parental  care  of  the 
Medicean  Princes  enabled  them  to  at- 
tain. 

For  the  generality  of  English  Travel- 
lers, the  most  convenient  way  of  visiting 
the  Continent  is  to  go  from  London  to 
Calais  in  a  Steam-packet;  and  after  rest- 
ing one  night  at  Calais  (where  Roberta's 
Hotel  is  particularly  comfortable),  (<)  to 
proceed  through Beauvais  to  Paris;  a 
smoother  road,  less  hilly,  and  shorter, 
by  two  posts,  than  that  through  Amiens : 
but  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  persons  who  go  by  wayof  Beauvais 
lose  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  celebrated 
Nave  of  the  Cathedral  at  Amiens;  and  f^ 
quently  experience  InconvenieDce  from 

at  Calais,  it  a  Wine-MerchaDt;  and  his  wines 
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fiodiog  poly  one  tolerable  Hotel  at  Gran- 
Yiliiers. 

-y  Calais,  supposed,  by  some  writers,  to 
be  that  Port  of  Gaul  whence  Caesar  set 
sail  for  Britain,  and  which  he  denomi- 
Dates /ttusPortus,  is  a  well-built  Town, 
containing  above  eiglit  thousand  inha- 
bitants and  a  strong  citadel.    Two  Piers 
flank  llie  Harbour*  which  is  defended  by 
several  fortsand  batteries.   The  Market^ 
l>lace  is  very  spacious;  and  the  Parish 
Church,  a  handsome  edifice  erected  by 
the  English  when  possessors  of  Calais, 
contains,  over  the  high  altar,  a  good 
painting  attributed  to  Vandyck;  and, 
over  one  oXihe  side  altars,  a  picture  at- 
tributed io  Bubens.    The  Organ  in  this 
Church  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  fine 
ooe.    The  Ramparts  are  planted  with 
trees,  and  form  pleasant  walks ;  beside 
whicht  there  is  a  more  sheltered  public 
promenade.  The  Gate,  eonstructed  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Cardinal  Ri- 
chelieu, merits  notice.  Calais  has  endttf- 
ed  several  sieges;  but  that«fl347,  when 
six  of  its  most  distinguished  inhabitants 
offered  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their 
fellow-citizens,  is  the  mostmemorable. 
The  road  hence  tp  Boulogne  passes  oves 
bleak  and  barren  downs,  ornamei^ed, 
near  Boulogne,  bya  magnificent  Column 
of  marble;  which  the  army,  destined  by 
Napoleon  to  invade  England,  began  to 
raise;  and  which  was  afterwards  finish- 
ed, to  commemorate  the  restoration  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon. 
-'   BoulogDe,supposed  to  occupy  the  stie 
of  the  ancient  GessoricLCum^  is  a  large 
Town,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Uane.  I  is  port  was  improved 
by  Napoleon,  to  whomjt  is  indebted  for 
Iwo spacious  Dry-docks, and  two  superb 
Bridges  of  wood.  The  Quay  is  handsome; 
and  Boulogne,  like  Calais,  claims  the  ho- 
nour of  being  the  spot  whence  Ciesar 
embarked  for  Britain.  (>)    Vestiges  of  a 
Tower,  built  in  the  days  of  Caligula,  may  i 
be  seen  ai  Boulogne,  wh  ich  is  reputed  ito 
canton  thirty  thousandinbabitants,  be- 


(*)  Cartar  describes  the  Ilius  Partus  do  fur- 

fber  than  by  saying,  that  from  it  there  is  the 

oosl  oonveaieot  passage  to  Britain,  the  dis- 

laoee  being  about  fblrty  miles. 

(•)  The  best  Ions  at  Boulogne,  daring  the 

moment  (1896),  are,  PJidtei  du  Nord, 

CHdiei  de  JLamdrei ;  the  former  is  exoeK> 


side  British  visitors,  who,  during  peace, 
are  very  numerous.  {«)  The  country  be- 
tween this  Town  and  the  strong  Fortress 
of  MontreuiK^I  presents  nothing  worth 
notice:  but  beyond  the  latter  is  the  Fo- 
rest of  Crecy,  memorable  for  the  victory 
gained  there  by  Edward  the  Black 
Prince;  and  contiguous  to  this  forest  is 
the  small  Sea-port  of  Etaples,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Canche,  and, 
according  to  some  opinions,  the  Itius 
P&rtus  of  antiquity, 
v/ Abbeville,  (be  next  large  Town,  is  seal- 
ed on  the  river  Sorame;  and  contain* 
about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants:  (4) 
and  beyond  Abbeville  is  aMound,  com- 
manding the  adjacent  cduntry,  and  de- 
nominated C»sar*s  Gamp ;  the  entrench- 
ments belonging  to  which  are  well 
preserved;  and  Roman  medals,  with 
other  antiquities, have  been  discovered 
on  this  spot.  Farther  still  is  Granvil- 
liers,  (^)  a  small  Town ;  whence  the  road 
proceeids,  through  the  village  of  Mar- 
seille sur  TOise,  to  Beauvais,(6)  seated  on  ^ 
theTherain,  and  celebrated  on  account 
of  the  si^ge  it  sustained  in  1472,  when 
Jeanne  Hachette  headed  the  women  of 
ihi  town,  and  defended  it  against  an 
army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  led  bylrhe 
Doke  of  Burgundy*  whom  she  compelled 
to  abandon  his  enterprise;  and,  in  ho- 
nour of  this  heroine,  there  is  at  Beaur 
vais  a  solemn  annual  procession,  in 
>vhich  the  female  sex  take  precedence. 
Beauraift  has  about  fourteen  thousand 
inhabitants.  TheCatbedral,  though  un-  v 
finished,  merits  notice;  it  contains  a 
monument  by  Coustou;  fine  Painted 
Glass;  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  ta- 
pestry for  which  Beauvatis  is  famous 
(the  subject  being  the  Cure  of  the  Para- 
lytic); und  a^Choir  admired  for  its  pro- 
portions. The  Church'  of  St.  Etienoe 
likewise  contains  fine  Painted  Glass; 
and  on  the  exterior  part  of  the  north 
wall  is  a  Basso-rilievo,  supposed  to  bo 
very  ancient.  Between  Beauvais  and 
Beaumont  (7)  (a  small  Town,  pleasantly 


:>}  Innt,  ndUl  de  France- ffdiel  de  Loth 
drct. 


(4)  The  best  Inns  at  Abbeville  are,  the  Tiie 
de  BcRuf,  the  Hdlel  d'Jngleterre^  am}  the 
Ildtel  de  V Europe. 

(5)  Inn,  the  Hotel  d'Jnglefcrre. 

(6)  The  best  Inns  i}t  Beauvais  are,  Vffdtel 
d^Jngleterre,  and  I'^cu  de  France. 

{7)  Best  Inns  at  Beaumont,  U  Paon,  and  h 
'  Ofond  Cerf, 
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ftitaoted,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ois«), 
the  country  is  rich  in  vineyards  and 
corn;  and  from  Beaumont  the  same 
scenery  continues  to  St.  Denis: — but, 
upon  the  whole,  the  country  between 
Boulogne  and  St.  Denis  is  not  pleasing ; 
though  the  road,  in  consequence  of  its 
great  breadth,  straightness,and  thickly- 
planted  borders  of  trees,  has  an  appear- 
ance of  grandeur  common  to  most  of 
the  highways  in  France. 

The  Church  of  St.  Denis,  originally 
belonging  to  an  ancient  Abbey  of  Bene- 
dictine Monks,  contains  theBuriat-place 
of theFrenchMonarchs.  During  theRe- 
volution  this  splendid  Abbey  was  robbed 
of  its  treasures;  its  Church  was  unroof- 
ed, its  altars  were  levelled  with  the 
dust,  aiui  its  Royal  Dead  disinterred, 
and  thrown  into  unconsecrated  sepul- 
chres :  but  Napoleon,  having  determined 
to  restore  the  Church  to  its  pristine  use 
and  splendour,  repaired  and  improved 
the  royal  vaults,  securing  them  with 
gates  of  bronze ;  and  at  the  same  time 
re-establishing  the  subterranean  Cha- 
pels, where  he  erected  three  Expiatory 
Altars ;  one  dedicated  to'  the  Race  of 
Clovis,  another  to  that  of  Charlemagne, 
and  a  third  to  the  princes  of  the  Capetian 
Dynasty.  He  likewise  ordered  prayers 
to  be  offered  daily  at  these  altars;  and 
no  change  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
his  plans,  except  that  the  bronze  doors 
with  which  he  closed  the  royal  vaults, 
destined  to  receive  himself  and  his  fa- 
mily, are  removed,  and  slabs  of  black 
marble  substituted  in  their  place.  The 
Church  is  repaired  with  elegant  simpli- 
city; and  contains  on  the  left,  near  the 
principal  entrance,  a  singular  Cenotaph, 
erected  by  St.  Louis  in  honour  of  Dago- 
bert;  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Louis  XII,  and  Anne  of  Britlany;  an- 
other to  the  memory  ofHenry  the  Se- 
cond and  Catherine  de' Medici;  and  an- 
other to  the  memory  of  Francis  I,  and 
his  Consort.  Here  likewise  is  a  monu- 
ment in  honour  of  Louis  XYI  and  Marie- 
Antoinette,  whose  statues  particularly 
merit  notice.  The  High  Altar  was  made 
by  order  of  Napoleon,  for  his  marriage 
with  Maria-Louisa;  and,after  that  event, 
placed  in  its  present  situation.  The  Sa- 
cristy is  ornamented  with  good  Paint-: 
ings;  one  of  which  originally  represent- 


ed the  Emperor  giving  directions  for 
the  Restitution  of  the  Church  :  but  his 
figure  is  now  expunged,  and  that  of 
Louis  XVIII  introduced  in  ils'  stead. 
Strangers  who  inquire  at  the  Sacrlsty- 
door  for  one  of  the  keepers,  are  con- 
ducted by  him  into  the  Royal  Burial- 
place;  where  Napoleon's  classic  taste 
has  supplied  the  tombs  destroyed  by 
republican  frenzy;  thus  rendering  the 
three  dynasties  complete,  twelve  princes 
excepted.  The  Abbcry  of  St.  Denis,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  now  converted  into 
Barracks ;  and  the  conventual  buildings 
formerly  appropriated  to  Carmelite 
Nuns,  now  belong  to  the  Establishment 
instituted  by  Napoleon  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  the  daughters  of  those 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  who 
either  fell  in  battle,  or  were  destitute 
of  means  to  educate  their  children. 
Between  St.  Denis  and  Paris  (almost  one 
continued  street),  the  splendid  dome  of 
iheHdteldesInvaUdes,  Montmartre,  (•) 
Belleville,  and  St.  Chaumont,  are  the 
most  striking  objects :  the  second  still 
bears  marks  of  havingmadea  desperate 
stand  against  the  allied  armies  of  Eu- 
rope, when  they  united  to  dethrone  Na- 
poleon ;  and  th«  two  last  were  bravely 
defended,  onthefiOth  of  March,  1814, 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Ecol9  Polyteeh- 
nique. 

]  Tarls,  once  eoWedPartiiivelLutetiOy 
is  watered  by  the  Seiner  anciently  5e- 
quana;  and,  previous  to  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Louis  XVI,  was  supposed  to 
contain  from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants :  after  that  period 
the  number  was  considerably  dimi- 
nished; but  now  it  amounts  to  nearly 
nine  hqndred  thousand,  exclusive  of 
Foreigners  and  Troops.  The  improve- 
ments this  city  owes  to  Napoleon  are 
innumerable  rand  on  entering  the  Place 
Venddme,  adorned  with  aflne  imitation 
of  Trajan's  Column,  on  proceeding  to 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  viewing  that 
su  perb  Edifice,  its  pHneely  gardens,  and 
the  magnificent  fagades  of  the  Loavre 
(one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
modern  architecture),  then  contemplat- 
ing, from  the  Pont  Louis  XVI,  the  Palais 
Bourbon^  the  Front  of  the  Chamhre 
des  Deputes^  the  Champs  -Elysees,  the 
stately  Dome  of  the  Hdtildeslnvalides^ 


(0  The  quarries  of  Montmartre  supply  PaAs  with  0yptum,  commonly  called  plaster  of 
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the  noble  Quays  of  the  Seine,  and  the 
elegant  bridges  thrown  over  that  river 
which  traverses  -Paris  from  east  to 
west),  it  is  Impossible  not  to  think  this 
%  Hetropolis  the  Rival  of  ancient  Rome; 
especially  when  we  recollect  that  the 
spacious  and  splendid  apartments  of  the 
Louvre,  though  not  long  since  despoiled 
of  many  treasures,  still  boast  oneof  the 
largest  and  finest  Collections  in  the 
world  of  Paintings  and  Sculpture.  At 
Paris,  however,  grandeur  is  more  com- 
mon than  consistency ;  for,  blended 
with  this  magnificent  panorama,  are 
streets  which,  owing  to-  their  narrow- 
ness,;iii8igaificance,  and  filth,  would  be. 
disgraceful  to  any  capital. 

Among  the  most  prominent  improve- 
ments made  during  the  reign  of  Na]po- 
leon,  are,  the  noble  Gallery  constructed 
to  unite  the  Palaces  of  the  Louvre  and 
the  Tttlleries ;  the  Triumphal  Arch  de 
I'EMiB  (now  nearly  finished) ;  the  JHd- 
tel  du  MirUst4re  des  Fitmnces;  rue  de 
Rlvoli;  iheEichange;  the  Palace  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour;  the  Greniers  de 
Reserve;  the  public  Slaughter-houses, 
magnificent  in  size,  and  highly  benefi- 
cial to  the  Parisians ;(«)  the  Cupola  of 
the  Com -market;  the  generarMaga- 
tine  for  wine;  the  HalU;  the  Poul- 
try and  Garn^  Market;  the  itfarkets  of 
St.  Germain,  St.  Martin,  etc. ;'  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix;  the  Pont  du  Jardin  des 
Ptantee  ;  the  Pont  de  la  Citi;  the  Pont 
des  Arts;  the  Pont  de  VEcole  Mill- 
Zaire;  the  new  Quays ;  the f'puntaln  of 
the  Esplanade  du  Boulevard  de  Bondi; 
the  beautiful  Cemetery  of  Pire  La 
Chaise,  arid  the  already-mentiohed  Co- 
lumn in  the  l^Iace  Yenddme. 
^Thc  Triumphal  Arch,  in  the  Place  do 
Carrousel,  also  ranks  among  the  embel- 
lishments of  Parts ;  though  devoid  of 
that  magnitude  and  simplicity  which 
difthiguish  the  Roman  edifice  it  was 
meant  to  imitate. 

Bal  what  especially  charms  thB  eyes 
of  strangers.  In  the  French  Capital,  is  a 
.  beaotiftu  Belt,  called  the  Boulevards, 
which  encircles  the  town ;  and  consists 
of  drives  and  walks,  bordered  with  fo- 
rest trees;  and  owing  to  an  immense 

(0  preriooslylothe  formation  of  these  esla- 

>      lilMimi  nil  in  the  Sataorbs  ofParis,  batchers 

wcreaHowcdtodriteozeo  through  UKStreels, 

lo  file  great  annoyaooe  of  root-paMcngert,— 

white  ttihy  slanghteHioiiies,  in  theceotre  of 


number  of  shops,  and  a  profusion  of 
flowers,  has  a«peculiar  air  of  gaiety  dur- 
ing winter;  and  possesses,  during  sum- 
mer, a  salubrious  coolness,  rarely  met 
with  in  a  large  metropolis.  But  the  cir- 
cumstance of  all  others  most  conducive 
to  the  b'ealthfulness  of  Paris,  is  the  pu- 
rification of  the  water  of  the  Seine; 
which,  though  perfectly  wholesome 
when  clarified,  and  not  more  expensive 
than  the  common  water,  was  seldom 
drunk  with  impunity  in  its  natural  state. 

Paris  appears  to  be  as  much  improved 
in  wealth  as  in  magnificence:  the  shops 
are  far  more  numerous,  and  far  better 
stocked,  than  in  time  past;  the  manu- 
factories greatly  advanced;  the  first 
and  second-rale  Hotels,  which  amount 
to  about  three  hundred,  furni^ed  with 
an  elegance  heretotore  unknown  (those 
of  the  third  and  fourth  rank  amount  to 
twoorthree  hundred  more;;  thecoffee- 
houses  display  the  most  expensive  or- 
naments; the  Tables  ot  Restaurateurs 
abound  with  luxuries;  and  the  Opera- 
house  exhibits  a  splendour,  with  regard 
to  Stage-decorations,  which  no  other 
theatre  in  Europe  can  boast. 

The  following  are  a  few  particulars 
respecting  the  objects  bedt  worth  ob- 
servation,' among  which  the  Musee 
Royal  du  Louvre  is  pre-eminent.  For 
afiriier  and  more  complete  accoonll 
must  refer  the  Traveller  to  GalignanVs 
exe^lent  Guide  of  Paris.  But,  prior 
to  giving  an  account  of  the  splendid 
collection  of  sculpture  and  painting  in 
theLouvre,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  expedient 
to  insert  a  brief  account  of  the  origin 
of  those  arts^ 

Asia  seems  to  have  given  birth  lo 
Sculpture ;  but  her  progress  appears  to 
have  been  slow  in  all  countries.  Dur- 
ing her  infancy,  in  her  native  soil,  the 
heathen  divinities  were  represented  by 
nothing  more  than  Square  Stones. 
Grecian  Sculpture  began  in  a  similar 
manner:  after  which  Bacchus,  and  other 
pogtfn  gods,  were  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  a  Column;  The  next  improve* 
ment  consisted  in  placing  the  represen- 
tation of  Human  Heads  upon  these  Co- 
lumns; and  Hermes  was  worshipped 

the  town,  impregoafed  the  atmosphere  with 
noziout  effluYia :  but,  since  the  erectkm  of 
public  jibattoirs,  prirale  slaughter -houses 
have  been  supprttsed,  and  butchers  prohibit- 
ed from  driving  caltle  through  the  streets. 
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under  this  form.  The  most  ancient  re- 
presentations of  the  human  figure,  at 
full  length,  were  of  Potter's  Clay.  D»- 
dalus,  however,  and  after  him,  Demo- 
phon,  worked  in  wood :  following  artists 
worked  in  ivory ;  and  their  successors 
made,  statues  of  bronze.  But,  during 
the  infancy  of  broBze  sculpture,  and 
even  afterwards,  the  component  parts 
of  statues  were  fastened  together  with 
nails :  this  is  exemplified  by  six  female 
figures,  found  in  Herculaneum,  and  by 
the  beautiful  statue  of  Victory,  lately 
discovered  at  Brescia.(<)  Subsequent 
to  bronze,  stone  was  used ;  and,  last  of 
all,  marble ;  but,  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod, the  heads,  hands,  and  feet  only  of 
statues  were  of  marble,  the  trunks  being 
wood.  This  custom  prevailed  so  late  as 
the  days  of  Phidias ;  and  four  statues 
were  found,  in  the^  Temple  of  Isis  at 
Pompeii,  with  heads,  hands,  arms,  and 
feet  of  marble,  and  trunks  of  wood.  (*) 
Bven  when  Sculpture  had  reached  her 
prime,  several  of  the  finest  statues  of 
marble,  instead  of  being,,  each  of  them, 
cutout  of  one  solid  block,  were  made 
in  separate  pieces,  and  subsequently 
joined  together.  This  is  exemplified  in 
the  celebrated  Niobe  and  two  of  her 
daughters,  in  the  Albani- Minerva,  in 
the  Faustina,  found  near  Ostia,  among 
ruins  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
Pliny's  Villa  Laur«ntina,  and  in  the  sta- 
tues lately  excavated  M  Pompeii.  y«ry 
ancient  statues  were  often  painted,  and 
often  draped  wkh  wearing-apparel,  like 
statues  ofthe  Madonna  In  modern  times. 
Painting,  though  the  offspring  of 
Sculpture,  was  not  brought  into  the 
world  till  after  her  parent  h  ad  reached 
maturity ;  for  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  and 
the  Juno  of  Polycleles,  chef^-d'auvre  of 
8culpture,existed  before  the  invention  of 
painting.  ApoUodorus,  and  his  disciple, 
Zeuxis,  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth 
Olympiad,  were  the  first  painters,  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  style 
Called  clair-obscur :  and  Euphranor, 
th^  contemporary  of  Praxiteles,  «nd 

(')  The  wings  bek>Dging  to  tbisAlatue  were 
found  taken  off,  and  pjaoed  at  the  feet  of  the 
figure. 

(*)  The  Mfiall  groop  of  Baechiu  with  a  pao- 
tbcr,  which  ornamented  the  Temple  of  Isis  at 
Pompeii,  was  foood  in  deUched  pieces ;  each 
of  them  bearing  themarksof  pivots,  by  which 
the^  had  evidently  been  fiisleiied  together. 
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consequently  posterior  to  Zenxis,  is 
supposed  to  have  enriched  the  growing 
Art  by  the  introduction  of  symmetry, 
shading,  and  perspective.  But  Painting 
made  a  much  slower  advance  towards 
perfection  than  Sculpture ;  because  the 
latter,  from  her  birth,  became  a  neces^ 
sary  appendage  to  heathen  worship; 
whereas  the  former  did  not  acquire  the 
privilege  of  entering  consecrated  edi- 
fices till  after  she  had  reached  her  meri* 
dian.  In  course  of  time,  however,  some 
of  the  Grecian  temples  became  Pinaco- 
thecae ;  and,  at  Rome,  the  works  of  cele- 
brated painters  were  exhibited  in  the 
Temple  of  Peace.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  pictiures  of  heathen  deities  were 
ever  worshipped  like  their  statues ;  and 
consequently ,we  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  Painting,  from  want  of  the  same 
encouragement,  did  not  arrive,  in  an- 
cient days,  at  the  same  height  of  perfec- 
tion with  Sculpture.  But,  in  modern 
times,  when  (he  Arts  Awoke,  after  their 
long  sleep  duringjthe  dark  age».  Paint- 
ing was  immediatelySadmitted,  by  the 
hand  of  Religion,  into  churches  and 
conventual  estiO^lishments,  and  so 
much  cherished  therq,  as  to  become 
more  eminent  than  in  times  past;  while 
Sculpture,  from  meeting  with  fewer  pa- 
trons, has  never  regained  her  ancient 
transcendency. 

\'Mu»eeMoya4duLouvre.[^)  This  mag- 
nificent collection  of  Sculpture  and 
Painting  is  placed  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Louvre :  several  Rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  princely  in  size,  and  rich  in  deco- 
rations, being  appropriated  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  chisel;  aod  a  Suite  of 
splendid  Apartments  upstairs  to  those 
of  the  penciL  Among  the  Sculpture  are 
the  choicest  treasures  of  the  Villa  Bor- 
ghesc,  and  many  other  highly-valued 
works  of  art,  which  once  embellished 
Rome. 

Some  of  the  most  admired  pieces  of 
Sculpture  are — 

Vestibule.  No.  i,  colossal  bust  of  a 
vanquished  Province.  (4)  —5,   ditto  of 

{3)  For  the  benefit  of  Travellers  restricted 
in  time,  those  productions  generally  thought 
most  worthy  of  notice,  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate Galleries  of  the  Gontinent,  are  marked 
with  one  or  more  admiralioa  points,  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  reputed  merit  oC  the  work  in  qoes^ 
tion. 

C4)  From  the  Villa  Borghete. 
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Domtlian.  (>)— 6,dilto  of  Alexander  Se- 
reras.  (>H-7,  statue  lOf  a  Barbarian  Pri- 
soner. (3) — 9,  colossal  bust  of  Lucius 
Vcrus.— tl,  statue  of  a  Barbarian  Pri- 
soner. (4) — 13,  colossal  bust  of  Jupiter 
*  6erapis.~18,  Vase  adorned  vith  bac- 
chanalian emblems !  (') 

Arcade  leading  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Emperors,  No.  19,  statue  of  Apollo, 
called  Sauroctonon,  or  Lizard-killer; 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  imita- 
tions extant  of  a  bronze  statue  of  Apollo, 
by  Praxiteles!  ($)-^22,  statue  of  the<>e- 
nlus  of  eternal  sleep.  (7) 
Hall  of  the  Rinnan  Emperors.  No. 
.  26,  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  (8H26 
bis,  a  Barbarian  Prisoner.  (9)— 28,  bust 
of  Vespasian.— 31 ,  statue  of  Nero.j-33, 
ditto  of  Tr{uan.(>o}  The  BassoHrilievo 
on  the  Pedestal  of  this  statue  represents 
a  hnsband  and  wire  dining,  and  repos- 
ing on  their  couch;  and  is  curious, 
tfecause  it  exhibits  ancient  Roman  cos- 
iume.-^4,bust  of  Claudius.— 41,  Basso- 
rilievo  found  at  Rome,  and  represent- 
ing a  religions  ceremony  performed 
before  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Gapitoli- 
nus;  of  which  the  three  doors  indicate 
the  three  naves  consecrated  to  the 
three  associated  divinities,  Jupiter,  Mi- 
nerva, and  Juno.  (>  'h-42,  statue  of  Tra^ 
JaB.(-») 

Hall  of  the  Seasons,  No.  46,  statue 
of  Venus  Genitrix  1—47,  bust  of  Gom- 
modas.— 50,  statue  of  a  wounded  Gom- 
baUnt.  {'3)'^6b,  an-  Egyptian  divinity, 
in  orienUl  alabasterl  ('4)— 59,  bust  of 
Venus!  ('5)— 65,  statue  of  Euripi- 
des! (•«)— 73,  ditto 'of  a  Nymph.— 74, 
statue  of  Bacchus4»7)— 75,a  Sarcopha- 
gus, representing  the  voyage  of  the 
Good  to  Elysium.— 76, Bosfo-rtWevo  of 
Mithras  (a  Persian  divinity),  the  Genius 
of  the  sun,  accompltshing  the  mystic 
sacrifice  of  the  bull!  Mithras  was 
worshipped  by  the  Romans,  who  erected 

(•)  From  the  Villa  Albani. 
(s)  'From  the  Braichi  Palace,  at  Rome. 
(1)  VII.  BoiK.  (4)  ViLBorg.    (5)  Vll.  Borg. 
(«)  Vil.  Borg. 

(7)  Tbif  statue  does  not  express  the  idea  it 
is  intended  to  eonvey. 

(•)  From  Gabii.  (9)  Villa  Alb. 

C"»)VII  Alb.  (")  Vil.  Borg.  ('»)  Gabii. 
>  (tS)  Vil.  Borg.  ('4)  Vil.  Alb.    C')  Vil.  Borg. 

{••iVfl.Alb.  (•?)  Vil.  Borg. 
(■*)  The  Panatheneea  were  festivals  in  ho- 
Dour  of  Minerva,  the  patroness  of  Athens. 


altars  to  him ;  and  this  Basso-rilievo  was 
found  near  the  Forum  Romanum.— 82, 
Basso-rilievo  taken  from  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  at  Athens ;  it  represents  the 
PanathenfB,  and  was  composed  by  Phi- 
dias, and  executed  under  his  orders!  ('«) 

Hall  of  Peaee.  No  85,  a  Candela- 
brum, taken  from  the  Vatican  Museum. 
—89,  statue  of  Posidonius!('9)-^92, 
ditto  of  Demosthenes  I  (ao)— 95,  ditto 
of  Trajan.  (»>) 

Hall  of  the  Romans.  No.  97,  bust  of 
Geta,  very  rare.  (")— 98.  Inopus,  a  frag- 
ment found^  at  Delos.(«3)— 100,  statue 
of  Augustus.  (*4)— 101,  bust  of  a  Roman 
warrior.  (aSj— 102,  statue  of  Rome.— 
Ill,  ditto  of  Tiberius,  found  at  Capri : 
drapery  fine,  head  restored.— 113, 
statue  of  Augustus;  (»«)—H  5,  bust  of 
Faustina  the  elder.  (»7)— 116,  colossal 
bust,of  Rome !  H— 1 1 8,  statue  of  Julia, 
the  consort  of  Seplimius  Severus. — 
120,  group  representing.  Thetis,  etc., 
and  worthy  notice,  on  account  of  the 
ancient  galley  on-  which  the  goddess  is 
placed.  (=»9)— 123,  bust  of  Lucilla.(3o)— 
124,  statue  of  Chastity.-^126,  bust  of 
Antinous,  found  near  Frascati  1—128, 
Metope,  taken  from  the  Parthenon,  at 
Athens ! 

Hall  of  the  Centaur.  No.  4  30,  statue 
of  a  Roman,  name  unknown.— 132, 
Bermes  of  Alexander  the  Great,  found 
at  Tivoli.— 134,  group  of  the  Centaur  1 
This  masterpiece  is  supposed,  by  the 
Chevalier  Visconti,  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted in  the  time  of  Adrian,  by  Aris- 
teas  and  Papias,  natives  of  Aphrodisias 
in  Caria.  (3>)— 135,  colossal  head  of 
Apollo.— 138,  ditto  of  Marcus  Aureli- 
us. (5»)— 140,  ditto  of  Lucius  Verus.  (53) 
—141,  statue  of  Germanicus.(34)— 142, 
ditto  of  Claudius.  (35)— 144,  ditto  of 
Achilles.  (361-^146,  statues  ofFauns.(37) 
—149,  bust  of  Lucius  Verus.  (38)— 150, 
statue  of  Sexlus  Pompeius,  found  near 

(-9)  Vil.  Borg. 

(»o)  From  the  Mosco  Pio  Clemcntmo. 
(»')  Vatican.    (")  Gabii. 
(»3)  iDopos,  a  river  of  Delos,  supposed,  by 
the  inhabilanls,  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Nile. 
(»4)  Vatican.    (*5)  Vil.  Borg. 
M  Museo  Pio  Clemcntino. 
(•7)  Braschi  Palace.  (•*)  Vil.  Borg. 

(.9)  Vil.  Alb.  (3o)  Gabii.        (3;)  Vi'- Borg. 
M  Vil.  Borg.  (33)  Vil.  Borg.  (34)  Gabii. 
(35)  Gabii.       (36)  Vil.  Borg.  (3?)  ViL.Borg. 
(M)  Vil.  Borg. 
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Tuscalum,  and  executed  by  Ophelion,  a 
dreek  artist  1—151,  one  or  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  Candelabra  of  anti- 
quity, found  in  Magna  Graecia. 

Hall  of  Diana.  No.  154,  statue  of 
Bacchus.— 162,  ditto  of  Minerva.— 164, 
bust  of  a  Roman,  name  unknown.— 
165,  group  of  three  Nymphs  suspend- 
ing their  wet  garments  on  a  co-> 
lumn.(>)—  167,  statue  of  Thalia.  (»)— 
168,Basso-riiievo  of  Hercules  stealing 
the  tripod  of  Delphos.— 170,  bust  of 
Rome.  (3j— 171,  statue  of  Venus.  (4)— 
175,  a  Greek  Basso-rilievo.— 176,  Basso- 
rilievo  representing  the  Suovetaurilia, 
a  sacrifice  made  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
which  consisted  of  the  immolation  of  a 
sow  {sus}t  a  lamb  lovis),  and  a  bull 
itaurua),  whence  the  name.  It  was 
usually  observed  every  firth  year.— 178, 
Diana  d  la  BicheU  so  called  because 
the  goddess  is  represcnXed  at  the  mo- 
ment when  she  has  rescued  the  cele- 
brated Bind  with  golden  horns  from 
Hercules,  and  is  reprimanding  him  for 
molesting  an  animal  sacred  to  her. 
This  beautiful  work,  found  between 
Genzano  and  Aricia,  amidst  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  consecrated  to  Diana,  is  of 
Parian  marble,  and  stands  upon  a  Pe- 
destal ornamented  with  fine  Bassi-ri- 
lievi ;  that  part  which  represents  three 
cities,  personified  by  three  female  fi- 
gures wearing  crcnated  diadems,  is 
particularly  admired  I ! !— 180,  group 
called  Venus  victorious  I  (s)  The  Basso- 
rilievo  which  serves  as  a-  pedestal  to 
this  group  is  in  the  Etruscan  style.— 
182,  Basso-rilievo  denominated  the 
Conclamation ;  a  ceremony  which  took 
place  at  the  funerals  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, and  consisted  in  calling  the  De- 
parted loudly  and  repeatedly  by  name; 
and  likewise  endeavouring  to  rouse 
them  by  the  noise  of  music,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  they  were  really 
dead.— 185,  group  of  Venus  and  Cupid, 
supposed  to  be  an  imitation  of  the 
draped  Venus  of  Praii teles  i— 192, 
statue  of  Minerva!  This  fine  piece  of 
sculpture  is  supposed,  by  Visconti,  to 
be  a  copy  of  the  bronze  Minerva  of  Phi- 
dias, surnamed  the  Beautiful.  (6)— 196, 

(')  Vil.  Borg.  (»)  Vil.  Borg.  (3)  Vil.  Borg. 

(4)  Vil.  Borg.  (i)  Vil.  Borg.  (6)  Vil.  Borg. 

(7)Gabii.         («)  Vil.  Alb.    (9)  Vil.  Borg. 

C'o)  Vil.  Borg.  (•«)  Vil.  Borg.  («»)  Vil.  Borg. 

('3)  VU.Bors.(«4)  Vil.  Borg.  (.5)  Vil.  Borg. 


bust  of  Marcus  Agrippa.(7)— 107,  statue 
of  the  Lycian  ApoUo  1-^199,  statue  of 
Diana,— 201,  bust  of  Demosthenes, 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best  like- 
nesses extant  of  that  philosopher.  (S)— 
207,  Fountain  in  the  form  of  a  tripod, 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Adrian's 
Villa. 

Hall  of  the  Candelahrum,  No.  208, 
a  Candelabrum,  which,  if  found  in  its 
present  state,  would  have  ranked  among 
the  largest  and  mOst  beautiful  ancient 
works  of  its'  kind  ;  but  though  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  is  composed  are  an- 
tique, they  were  put  into  their  present 
form  by  Piranesi.— 210,  bust  of  Ve-  . 
nusi  (9)— 212,  Basso-relievo  of  Antiope 
reconciling  her  sons,  Zethus  and  Am- 
phion.  (»o)— 213,  statue  of  Diana.  (««)— 
214,  an  Altar  consecrated  to  Diana  Lu- 
cifera,  or  the  moon.  (»)— 215,  bust  of 
Isis.— 216,  statue  of  a  Dog,  found  at 
Gabii !— 218,  sUtue  of  Pollux.  (*3)— 
220,  Tripod  of  the  Delphic  Apollo, 
found  at,Ostia  1—224,  statue  of  a  wild 
Boar,  being  an  antique  copy  of  the  ce- 
lebrated boar  of  Florence. (*4>->229, 
Tripod,  found  at  Gabii.-^230,  statue  of 
Marsyas!!!  This  is  one  of  the  fiuesl 
pieces  of  sculpture  extant;  and  (like 
every  other  antique  representation  of 
Marsyas)  supposed  to  be  imitated  from 
a  picture  by  Zeuxis,  which  Pliny  men- 
lions  as  having  graced  the  Temple  of 
Concord  at  Rome.  (>5)— 232,  Basso-fi- 
lievo  of  Jupiter.  ('6)     . 

Hall  of  the  Tiber.  No.  233,&Utue  of 
Asculapius!('7)— 234,  statue  of  An- 
tinous  in  the'  character  of  Hercules, 
found  near  Tivoli.— 238,-  statue  of 
Flora.  ('8h-^241,  Chair  Consecrated  to 
Bacchus!  (>9)— 242,  statue 01  Ceres.(*o) 
—244,  statue  of  a  Bacchante.  (»>)— 245, 
Chair  consecrated  to  Ceres  1  (»*)— 246, 
statue  called  the  Diana  of  Gabii.-^^9, 
the  Tiber,  a  colossal  group  found  at 
Rome  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Isis 
and  Serapis  near  the  Via  LataU!{»^} 
This  fine  group,  togelherwith  that  of  the 
Nile  (in  the  Vatican  Museum),  adorned 
two  fountains  which  embellished  the 
avenue  of  the  Temple.  The  Tiber  is 
represented  in  a  recumbent  posture, 

(•6)  Vil.Borg.  07)Vil.Alb.    (•«)  Vil.Borg. 

(19)  Museo  Pio  Clementino. 

(»o)  Vil.  Borg.  (•«)  Vil.  Borg. 

(»)  Museo  Pio  Clementino. 

(33)  Museo  Pio  Clementino. 
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resting  his  rigbf  arm  on  an  urn,  near 
which  reposes  the  woir  of  Mars,  with  her 
narsllngs  the  rounders  of  Rome }  the 
oar  (n  his  left  hand  indicates  that  the 
river  is  naYigable.— 251,  Tour  statues, 
called  Caryatidesi  which  once  adorned 
the  Villa  Albani. 

ArecuU  which  leadi  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Fighting  Warrior.  No.  258,  statue  of 
Antinons.— 260,  Bassorilievo,  repre- 
senting the  birtbofBacchus.  (>)— 260, 
•tatne  of  Mars* 

Hall  of  the  Fighting  Warriof.  No. 
262,  status  of  a  Warrior,  called  the  Gla- 
diator, of  the  villa  Borghese !!!  He  is 
represented  as  combating  with  an  ene- 
my on  horsebaclc;  his  left  arm  bears  a 
shield,  with  which  he  is  supposed  to 
parry  the  strokes  of  his  opponent,  whom, 
with  the  right  hand,  he  is  about  to  wound 
with  all  his  force.  The  attitude  of  the 
statue  is  admirably  calculated  for -this 
double  action;  and  every  lirob,_ every 
annscle,  fs  thought  to  wear  more  pre- 
cisely the  appearance  of  life,  than  any 
other  masterpiece  of  the  Grecian  chisel. 
The  author  of  this  transcendant  and 
Inimitable  work  was  Agasias  of  £  phesus ; ' 
whose  name  Is  engraved  on  the  trunk 
which  supports  the  figure;  Visconli 
supposes  it  to  represent  a  Warrior,  not 
a  Gladiator  :  Winckelmann  is  of  the 
same  opinion ;  acid  says,  that  the  statue 
in  qnestion  appears  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted before  the  period  when  gladiato- 
rial shows  were  first  exhibited  in  Greece. 
During  the  commencement  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  this  statue  was  dis- 
covered at  Antium,  where  the  Roman 
emperors  had  a  Villa;  and  where  the 
Apollo  of  Belvedere  was  found  about  a 
century  before.  («}^263,  stathe  of  Mer- 
cury. (3)— 267,  bust  of  Ciodins  Albi- 
ous.(»r-969,bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius.fs) 
—276,  a  Sarcophagus  representing  the 
death  of  Meleagcr.  0—272,  group  of 
two  Romans  in  the  costume  of  Mars  and 
Venos.r?)— 276,  statue  of  Adrian  11(8) 
— 279,  ditto  of  Cupid,  in  the  character 
of  Herci2les.(9)-^281,  statue  of  a  wound- 
ed Amazon !  The  upper  part  of  this 
flgore  is  said  to  be  an  antique  Imitation 
of  tbe  wounded  Amazon  of  Ctesllaus; 

(t>  Vfl.  Alb.     («)  Vil.  Borg.  (»)  Vil.  Borg. 

(4)  Vil.  Alb.     (5)  Vil.  Borg.  («>  Vil.  Borg. 

(7)  Vil.  Borg.  (!)  c;iibii.        (9}  Gatui. 

(•o}VII.Borg.(")Gabii. 

(*•)  The  reoeptaclet  for  the  ashes  of  vjctinu. 


but  the  sculptor  by  whom  it  was  re- 
stored«in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  de- 
viated f^om  the  costume  appropriate  to 
female  warriors.  -*  282,  statue  of  the 
Venus  of  Aries,  so  called  because  found 
at  Aries,  in  ProVenCe ;  and  supposed  to 
be  Venus  victorious,  the  device  of  Cesar. 
—284,  statue  of  an  Infant  Mercury*  («o) 
—287,  statue  of  Lucius  Ellus  Ctesar.(««) 
—290,  group  of  a  Fauh  and  a  Satyrs 
the  pedestal  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  ornament  with  which  the  tops  of 
ancient  Wells  were  sometimes  embel- 
lished* ('•■j— 297,  statue  of  Mercury:  the 
subject  of  the  Basso'HIievo  on  the  Pe- 
destal is  taken  from  the  Odyssey,  and 
represents  Ulysses  in  the  Shades  Below. 
Hall  of  Pallas,    No.  299,  statue  of  a 
Female  petitioning  the  gods.  (<3)   The 
sculptor  who  restored  the  hands  of  this 
statue  has  converted  it  into  an  Euterpe. 
—301,  statue  of  Ceres.  {'4)  —  302,  ditto 
of  the  Genius  of  Bacchus!  (<!^)— 304, 
bust  of  Tr«uan.  (>«)— 306,  statue  of  Po- 
lymnia,  upper  part  modern,  drapery, 
antique,  and  very  fine.  (>?) — ^The  Muse 
of  Memory,  and  the  Inventress  of  Har- 
mony, seems  stationed  to  watch  over 
a  Sarcophagus,   numbered  307,   and 
cillied  that  of  Homer;  because  the  Fa- 
ther of  heroic  Poetry  is  here  represented 
as  conversing  with  Calliope,  and  indi- 
cating, by  the  two  fingers  he  holds  up, 
that  he  composed  only  two  epic  poems. 
Figures  of  all  the  other  Muses  adorn 
this  Sarcophagus ;  which  was  discover- 
ed, at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  near  Rome,  on  the  road  to 
Ostia.  — 310,  a  colossal  statue,  called 
The  Pallas  of  Velletri,  because  it  was 
found  near  that  town,  in  1797 1!!    The 
goddess  is  represented  as  possessing 
the  dignified  beauty  which  accords  with 
wisdom;  and,  though  armed  with  her 
helmet,  aegis,  and  lance,    she  seems, 
from  the  mildness  Of  her  countenance, 
to  indicate  that  the  arts  of  peace  are 
not  less  dear  to  her  than  the  glory  of 
war.    This  statue  Is  of  the  finest  Greek 
workmanship ;    and   the  Pedestal  on 
which  it   rests  merits   observation. — 
314,  statue  of  a  female  Musician,  sup- 
posed, by  the  costume,  to  have  been 

in  heathen  tenfjplcs  seem  to  hare  been  usually 
thus  adorned. 

(•3)  Vil.Borg.  ('4}  Vil.  Borg.  ('S}  Vil. Borg. 

('«)Vil.Alb.    ('7)  Vil.Borg. 
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execated  in  the  time  0/  Trajaii»  or 
Adrian  I  (0—315,  Sarcophagus,  call- 
ed thai  of  Acteon.\>)  — 317,  bust  of 
Adrian.  (3)  —  318,  statue  of  iseme- 
sis.(4)~319,  ditto  of  an  Infant  Hercu- 
Ies.(3)  — 321,  statue  supposed  to  re- 
present Hope.  The  Dasso-rllievo,  which 
adorns  the  Pedestal,  displays  the  forma- 
tion of  man  by  Prometheus,  and  Mi- 
nerva giving  him  life,  under  the  emblem 
of  a  butterfly.— 328^  the  cinerary  Urn^)f 
Clodius;  Egyptian  workmanship,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  hieroglyphics.  (6)— 331, 
a  triangular  Altar,  representing  three  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  namely,  Virgo, 
the  Scorpion,  and  Sagittarius,  with  the 
three  divinities,  Ceres,  Mars,  and  Jupi- 
ter. (7)— 332,  a  Grecian  Vase,  executed 
by  an  Athenian  artist,  called  Sosi- 
bius.  (8)— 330,  a  sepulchral  Urn,  which 
contained  the  ashes  of  Fundanius  Veli- 
nus.  (9) — 340,  group  representing  a 
Peasant  culling  up  a  Deer,  ('o)— 341, 
statue  of  Euterpe.  (<>)— 343,  Basin,  or 
Bath,  of  Porphyry.  Baths  were  some- 
times used  as  sepulchres,  when  properly 
shaped  for  the  purpose.  {«») 

Hall  of  Melpomene.  The  floor  of 
this  apartment  is  ornamented  with  Mo- 
saics, chiefly  executed  at  Paris  by  Bel- 
loni,  and  representing  Minerva  in  her 
car,  followed  by  Peace  and  Abundance; 
with  rfver  Gods,  etc.,  fprming  a  border 
to  the  picture.  No.  344,  bust  of  Isis.  — 
345,  statue  of  a  Female  petitioning 
the  Gods,  and  supposed  to  be  the  por- 
trait of  a  Roman  Empress.  ("3)— 347, 
bust  of  the  Mle.— 348,  colossal  statue 
of  Melpomene,  supposed  originally  to 
liave  adorned  Pompey's  theatre,  and 
found  on  its  site  I  !!(<  4)— 351,  bust  of  Ju- 
piter Serapis !— 353 ,  Altar  consecrated 
to  Diana.  — 354,  statue  of  a  Negro 
Slave.  («5) 

Hall  of  Isis.  Four  Columns  of  Spa- 
nish marble  are  placed  in  the  four  cor- 
ners of  this  apartment,  and  serve  as 
pedestals  to  four  Egyptian  Statues;  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  an  isis, 
with  a  lion's  head  in  black  basalt.  No. 
359,  statue  of  Isis,  found  in  Adrian's 
Villa.— 361,  statye  of  an  Egyptian 
Priest.—' 363,  ditto  in  green  basalt.  (< 6} 

(•)  yil.  BorjT.  (*)  Vil.  Boi^.  (3)  Gabii. 
(4)  Gabii.        (?)  Vil.  Borg.  («)  Vil.  Bong. 
(7)  Gabii.        (6)  vil.  Borg.  (9)  Vallcan. 
{  o)rvil  Alb.    ('•)  VII.Borg.  («»}  Vil.  Borjf. 
('3)  Vil.  Borg.  (•4)  Musco  Pio  Ctemeotino. 


—367,  ttalue  of  an  Egyptian  Priestesf 
kneeling,  with  the  throne  of  the  gods  in 
herhand,  found  near  the  Via  Flaminia^ 
about  ten  leagues  from  Rome. — 378,  a 
large  Altar,  adorned  with  Bassi-rilievi 
representing  the  twelve  principal  divi- 
nities of  the  Greeks ,  and  supposed  to 
be  a  production  •of  the  ^gina  School  I 
— 380,  statue  of  Venus,  supposed  to  be 
an  antique  imitation  of  the  Venus  of 
the  Capitol.  ('7) 

Hall  of  Psyche.  No.  381,  Altar  of 
twelve  gods,  found,  at  Gabii  J  This  va- 
luable piece  of  sculpture  is  adoraed 
with  busts  of  the  twelve  principal  divi- 
nities of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
namely,  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Apollo,  luno, 
Neptune,  Vulcan,  Mercury,  Vesta,  Ceres, 
Diana,  Mars,  and  Venus;  the  two  last  of 
whom  Love  is  uniting :  it  is  likewise 
adorned  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  and  with  symbols  of  the  divinity 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  month 
which  each  sign  indicates.— 383,  statue 
of  a  dancing  Faun.  (>8)— 387,  statue  of 
Psyche!  ('9}— 398,  statue  of  Minerva, 
supposed  to  be  a  production  of  the 
•iEgina  School.  — 399,  statue  of  Cupid 
trying  his  bow;  probably  an  antique 
copy  of  the  bronze  Cupid  of  Lysip- 
pus.  ('o)— 403,  statue  of  a  dancing  Faun. 

Hall  of  the  Augur,  No.  417,  statue 
of  Cupid.  (")— 418,  Basso-rilievo,  re- 
presenting the  funeral  of  Hector.  (»)— 
439,  Basso-rilievo,  representing  one 
of  the  Roman  Augurs  consulting  the 
entrails  of  an  ox,  and  unique  with 
respect  to  its  subject.  (>3)— 442,  statue 
of  Commodus,  found  at  Gabii. 

Hall  of  Hercules  and  Telephus.  No. 
450,  a  colossal  group  of  Hercules  and 
Telephus.t»4;— 458,  statue  of  Mincr- 
va.(«s)— 461,  recumbent  statue  oX  an 
Hermaphrodite  :  this  seems  to  be  as 
antique  imitation  of  the  celebrated  Her- 
maphrodite in  the  Hall  of  the  Caryati- 
des. The  mattress  isantique.(«S'^62, 
statue  of  Diana,  formerly  called  the 
Zingarclla.(*7) — 465,  statue  of  Julius 
Caesar,  found  at  Gabii.— 466,  statue  of 
Pertinai. 

Hall  of  Medea,  No.  470,  group  of 
the  Graces ;  the  heads  are  modern.  (•*) 


(•s)VU.Borg.  (•«)  Ibid. 


(•8)  Ibid. 
(•')  Ibid. 
(>4)  Ibid. 
(*?}  Ibid. 


(>9)  Ibid. 
(«)  Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 


(.8) 


('?)  Ibid. 
(»o)  Ibid. 
(•i)  Ibid. 
(>fi)  Ibid. 
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—478,  Bass<v-rilievo,  represenling  the 
vengeance  of  Medea.  (•)  -^  488,  group 
of  Mercury  and  Virican.  (»)  —  491,  a 
sleefiing  Nymph. (*)— 496,  a  groqp  of 
Capidand  Psyche.  (^)  —  498,  statue  of 
a  Mase.(S) 

Corridor  of  Pan.  No.  501,  statue  of 
a  Priestess  of  Isis,  found  at  Athens.  — 
504,  statue  of  a  young  Faun.  (()  —  506 , 
statue  of  Pan.  (?)  —  514,  bust  of  an 
Egyptian  Priest.— 517,  hcrmcs  of  the 
Indian  Bacchus,  found  at  Rome.— 522, 
statue  of  Minerva. 

^Hallofthe  Caryatides,  so  called  be- 
canse  one  end  of  this  immense  apart- 
ment exhibits  four  Caryatides,  (S)  the 
work  of  Jean^oujon.  No.  523,  a  trian- 
gular Altar,  adorned  with  Bassi-rilievi 
representing  three  Lacedajmpnian  Vir- 
gins. {9)  —  526,  hermes  of  Socrates.  — 
527,  the  celebrated  Hermaphrodite  of 
the  Yllla^Borghese,  supposed  to  be  the 
Ablest  imitation  eitant  of  the  bronze 
Hermaphrodite  of  Polycietus!!!  This 
statue  was  discovered  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century,  near 
Dioclesian*s  Baths.  The  mattress  on 
which  the  figure  rests  was  done  by  Ber- 
nini,*who  likewise  restored  the  left  foot. 
— 528,  hermes  of  Homer,  from  the  Ma- 
seum  of  the  Capitol.— 530,  hermes  of 
Diogenes.— 533,  statue  of  a  Lion,  in 
green  basatt  !(<<>)  —559,  statue  of  Her- 
cules ;  upper  part  fine.  (<  <  H560,  hermes 
called  Hercules;  but  supposed  by  Wine- 
kelmann  to  represent  Xenophon.— 592, 
hermes  of  Thucydides.- 593,  statue  of 
Sabina,tbeconsortofAdrianI(<a)— 595, 
slatae  of  an  African  Fisherman,  here- 
tofore denominated  the  death  of  Se- 
neca! f»Jj— 596,  a  column  of  red  por- 
phyry, surmounted  by  a  fragment  of  a 
statue  of  Minerva,  apparently  of  the 
ABgioa  School.— 597,  Choiseul  Marble, 
discovered,  at  Athens,  in  the  year  1788. 
—622,  statue  of  Livia.— 623,  hermes  of 
2eno.f>4)— 655,  hermes  of  Ptttacus.— 
657,  ditto  orEpicurus.(>s)_681,  statue 
of  Venus  rising  from  the  bath.  (•«)  — 
682,  bust  of  TibeYius,  found  at  Gabii.- 
684,  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great !  {n) 

(0  Vil.  Borg.  (»)  Ibid.  (3)  Ibid. 

(4)  Ibid.         0)  Ibid.         (fi)  Ibid. 

(Olbid 

f()  Caryatidrs  are  statues  of  females,  used 
f  oslFad  of  oolumnt.  The  male  inhabitants  of 
Garia  were  pot  to  the  sword ;  the  ffemales  car- 
ried into  slavery ;  and  to  commemorate  this 


—The  Basso-riiievo  fixed  in  the  wall, 
above  this  statue,  represents  Achilles 
arming  himself  for  battle ;  and  was  taken 
from  the  Villa-Borghese.— 694,  group 
of  a  Child  strangling  a  Goose ;  supposed 
to  be  an  antique  copy  of  a  work  in 
bronae  which  Pliny  mentions  as  having 
been  executed  by  Bog  thus,  a  Carthagi- 
nian sculptor!  This  group  was  found 
near  Rome,  on  the  spot  now  called  Ro- 
ma-Vecchia.— 698,  statue  of  Venus  ris- 
ing from  the  bath.:  supposed  to  be  an 
antique  copy  of  a  celebrated  Venus,  by 
Polycharmus,  which  adorned  Rome  in 
the  days  of  Pliny  I— 699,  bust  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  ('»)- 703,  torso  of  Jupiter, 
supposed  to  be  an  antique  imitation,  in 
marble,  of  the  famous  Jupiter  Olympi- 
us  of  Phidias  1—704,  statue  of  a  Disco-  ' 
bolus,  found  in  the  Via  ^Ippta.- 705, 
706,  and  708,  Vases  found  at  Mara- 
thon.—709,  group  of  Silenus  with  the 
infantBacchus !!!!  This  masterpiece  of 
art  was  discovered,  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust.— 
710,  statue  of  Jason,  improperly /called 
Cincinnatus!!  This  chef^d'auvre  was 
found  at  the  Villa-Negroni,  and  is 
thought  to  be  in  the  style  of  Agasias  the 
Ephesian.  — 711,  Vase  of  the  Villa- 
Borghese!!  The  Bassi-rilievi  on  this 
beautiful  Vase,  which  was  found  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust,  represent  a  Baccha- 
nalian ceremony.— 712,  statue  of  a 
Roman  in  the  character  of  Mercury, 
and  improperly  called  Germanicust: 
This  chef'd'auvre,  which  appears  to  be 
the  work  of  the  younger  Cleomenes, 
does  not,  in  point  of  features,  resemble 
any  of  the  statues,  nor  any  of  the  me- 
dals, of  Germanicus :  it  was  found  in 
the  Villa-Negroni. 

Five  additional  rooms,  ornamented 
with  splendid  Columns,  Busts,  and  Mo- 
saic Pavements,  called  Gahrie  de  la 
Menaissance  des  Arts  du  quinxiime  et 
seixieme  st'ecles^were  opened,  in  1824 
(then  they  were  named  Galerie  d'An- 
gouUme),  io  receive  the  Works  of  Mo- 
dem Sculptors;  and  a  New  Apartment 
(called  at  the  time  Musie  Charles  X., 

event,  the  conquerors  erected  public  edifkxw, 
ornamenting  them  with  the  figures  of  the 
captive  females,  instead  of  columns. 

{i)  Vil.Borg.  {<o)  Albani  collection. 

(««)  Vil.  Borg.  (>a) Gabii.       (^a)  Vil.JSorg. 

(«4)  Vil.Borg.  («5) Vil.Borg.  (»<)  Vatican. 

(•7)  Vil.  Alb.   (iS)  Gabii. 
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^  but  at  present  Musee  Egyptien),  con- 
taining a  valuable  collection  of  Egyi^ 
tian  Antiquities,  etc.,  was  added,  in 
1830,  to  the  Royal  Museum;  as  liicewise 
another  Apartment,  called,  when  it  was 
opened,  Musee  Dauphin,  but  since  with 
more  propriety  denominated  IHusee  de 
^  la  Marine,  its  contents  being  models 
and  sections  of  vessels,  plans  in  relief 
of  ports  and  naval  arsenals,  models  of 
rope-houses,  anchor-houses,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  the  objects  discovered  by 
Captains  Dillon  and  d*UrvilIe,  on  the 
spot  where  the  unfortunate  La  Peyrouse 
and  his  companions  perished. 

The  staircase  leading  to  the  Apart- 
ments which  contain  the  paintings  was 
built  according  to  the  designs  of  Fon- 
taine ;  the  paintings  on  the  ceilings  of 
the  grand  staircase  and  the  entrance 
saloon  are  by  M.  Abel  de  Pujol  and  M. 
Ifeynier.  An  ante-chamber,  denominat- 
ed La  Salle  ronde,  separates  the  Great 
Picture-rGallery  from  the  Gallery  of 
Apollo,  called  Musee  des  Deesins,  The 
V  Great  Gallery  (above  thirteen  hundred 
feet  in  length)  is  adorned  with  more  than 
twelve  hundred  pictures,  and  divided 
into  nine  parts: the  first  three  contain- 
ing the  Works  of  the  French  School ; 
the  next  three  being  appropriated  to  the 
Works  of  the  German,  Flemish,  and 
Dutch  Schools ;  and  the  last  three  to  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  Schools. 

Some  of  the  most  admired  Pictures 
are;— 

Freneh School.  {^)  Boubbon.  No,  9, 
the  Descent  from  the  Gross.— Bnuif  (Le). 
87,  the  Nativity.— 90,  Jesus  served  in 
the  Desert  by  Angels  1—98,  the  Magda- 
lene, renouncing  the  vanities  of  life; 
supposed  to  represent  Madame  de  la 
Yalliere  1— 94,  the  Dream  of  Anne  of 
Austria.— 96,  Pentecost  I— 97,  the  La- 
pidation  of  St.  Stephen !— 99,  the  Pas- 
sage of  the  GranicusI— 100,  the  Battle 
of  Arbelal— 101,  the  Tent  of  Darius  I— 
.102,  the  Defeat  of  PorusI— 103,  the 
Entry  of  Alexander  into  Babylon  I— 
104,  the  Death  of  Gato.— Gochereav. 
27,  a  Painter's  Studio.— Cousin.  30, 
the  Last  Judgment  I— CoTPEL  (Noel). 
31,  Solon  banishing  himself  fVom 
Athens.— 32,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
ransoming  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 


sand Jews.— 33,  Trajan  administering 
Justice.- 34,  Alexander  Severus  distri- 
buting corn  in  time  of  famine. — Cot- 
pel  (Antoine).    35,  J oas acknowledged 
King  of  Israel.— Drolling  (a  self-taught 
painter).  52,  aJLitchen.— Gbl6b(Glavdb     ^ 
LoRBAJNE).  162,  David  anointed  King! 
—163,  the  Disembarkation  of  Cleopatra, 
to  present  herself  before  Antony  1 — 164, 
and  the  ten  following  Landscapes,  by  the 
same  great  master.— Jouybnet.  70,  the 
miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  1 — 71,  the 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus !— 74,  the  De- 
scent from  the  Gross  I— Mignard.  181. 
La  Vierge  a  la  Grappe  /— 184,  St.  Ceci- 
lia.—PoussiN  (NICOLAS).  220,  the  De- 
luge!  1—1 97,  the  Preservation  of  the  In- 
fant Moses  1-198,  the  same  subject !  — 
202,  the  Philistines  visited  by  the  Pla- 
gue.—203,  the  Judgment  of  Solomon ! 
—205,  the  Holy  Family,  Elizabeth  and 
St.  John  1-212,  St.  John  baptising  the 
Jews  1-207,  the  Blind  Men  of  Jericho  I 
—21  J,  the  Death  of  Sapphira I— 214, 
the  Assumption  of  the  blessed  Virgin  I 
—216,  St.  Francois  Xavier  recalling  a 
young  Female  to  life  I— 223,  Echo  and 
Narcissus  1-225,  the  Death  of  Eurydice. 
—226,    Shepherds  of  Arcadia.— 232, 
Time  rescuing  Truth  from  Envy  and 
Calumny,  and  bearing  her  to  the  Re- 
gions   of  Eternity  I  —  231, .  Diogenes 
throwing  away  his  Drinking-cop  I — Lb 
SuBUB.    122,  St.  Paul   preaching    at 
Ephesus!  1—118,  Simon  theCyrenean, 
coming  to  the  aid  of  Christ;  who  Is 
represented  as  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  his  Cross,  while  St.  Veronica  offers 
him  a  handkerchief  which  receives  the 
impression  of  his  countenance!— 119, 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross  1—125,  and 
twenty-one  following  numbers,  the  Life 
of  St.  Bruno.— Vernet.    282»Antibe5. 
—283,  and  284,  Toulon.— 285,  Old  Port 
of  Toulon.— 281,  Gulf  of  BandoK— 279, 
and  280,  Marseilles.— 288,  Cette^289, 
and  290,Bayonne.— 286,  and  287,  Bor- 
deaux.—291,  La  Rochelhe.— 292,  Ro- 
chefort.— 293,  Dieppe.— 299,  a  Sea-port 
at  sunrise  1—294,  a  Sea-port  at  sunset  I 
—296,  a  Sea-view  by  moonlight  1—297, 
a  Tempest.- 303,  a  Moonlight  scene.— 
295,  a  Tempest. 

Flemish,  German,  etndDutehSehooU, 
Bebgbbm.    331,  View  on  the  Coast  of      j 


(>]  The  numbers  preflxed  to  the  paintings,  as  well  as  the  statues,  are  extracted  Arom  the  last 
publiihed  Catalogue  of  the  Louvre  (1835). 
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Nice.-->1krrH.  350»  View  ai  sunset  in 
lUij  !^BREU«HEL.  364»  the  Garden  of 
Edeo.— BftiLL  (PAUL).  370,  A  Land- 
scape, the  figures  in  which  are  by  Anni- 
bale  Caraccl.— 371 ,  and  the  five  follow- 
ing  numberSy  are  by  Paul  Brill. — Ghah- 
PA6NK  (Philippe  BE) .  384,  Les  Reli- 
gieu$B9  J— 378,  the  Repast  at  the  House 
or  Simon  the  Pharisee.— 379,  the  Last 
Supper.— 386,  a  Landscape.— 385,ditto. 
— CuTP.  403,  a  Landscape,  with  Cattle ! 
— 404,  a  Gentleman  mounting  his  horse. 
— 405,  the  same  Gentleman  returning 
from  his  ride.— Dow  (Gbraro).  414, 
the  Dropsical  Womanll  — Due  (Jean 
•  LB  \  547,  Interior  of  a  Guard-room. — 
Vandtck  (Anthont).  433,  Portrait  of 
Charles  I.  of  England.— 428,  Sketch  of 
the  Saviour  dead,  in  the  arms  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  Angels  weeping  I— 
425,  the  Infant  Jesus  receiving  homage 
from  a  Saint  and  a  King  1—426,  Ex 
voto,  the  blessed  Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus 
receiving  homage.  —  VANnvcK  (Phi- 
lip). 447,  Abraham  banishing  Hagar 
and  her  Son.— Flinck.  459,  au  Angel 
announcing  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  to 
the  Shepherds.  —  Glauber.  466,  a 
Landscape,  with  figures  by  Gerard  de 
Lairesse !— Holbein  (Hans).  485,  por- 
trait of  Sir  Thomas  More.— 488,  portrait 
of  Erasmus.— 486,  portrait  of  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.-^87,  portrait 
of  Nicholas  Kratzer,  astronomer  to 
Henry  VIII.  of  England.— 484,  the  De- 
scent from  the  Cross,  with  two  other  pic- 
tures in  the  same  firame.— Hooch  (Peter 
OBV  500,  the  Interior  of  a  Dutch  Dwell- 
ing I-— VAN  HUT8UM.  505,  and  all  the  in- 
termediate numbers  to  514,  inclusive. — 
Jardin.  529,  the  CruclGiion !— Lucas 
DB  Lbtdkn.  556,  the  Descent  from  the 

Cross.— MAT8T8    (QUINTIN).      586,    a 

Jeweller  weighing  gold,  and  his  Wife 
eiamining  a  dooIl  illuminated  with  mi- 
oiatures.— Nbff  (Peter).  611,  Interior 
of  the  Cathedral  at  Antwerp.^612,  In- 
terior of  a  Church.— 61 3,  an  Angel  de- 
livering St  Peter  from  prison.- 614,  In- 
terior of  a  Church.— 615,  the  same  sub- 
iect«— Mbkr  (VANnER).  616,  a  I.and- 
scape*  In  which  the  cows  are  attributed 
to  Coyp.— OosT  (Van  thb  Elder).  622, 
SL  Carlo  Borromeo  administering  the 
>  Sacrament  to  persons  infected  with  the 
Plague  at  Milan.  — OsTAnB  (Adrian 
Van)  .  624,  Family  of  the  Painter.— Os- 
TAD8  '.Isaac  Van).  633>  Travellers  stop- 


ping at  an  Inn.— Poblbnbur&  638,  an 
Angel  announcing  the  Messiah's  birth  to 
the  Shepherds.— PORBUS  THE  Younger. 
—650,  portrait  of  Guillaume  du  Vair.— 
PAUL  Potter.  651,  two  Horses  fasten- 
ed to  a  Water-trough,  and  a  Man  bring- 
ing them  water  I— ^52,  Cattle  in  a 
meadow  I  —  PTNAK.ER.  653>  a  Land- 
scape, with  Cattle.— Rehbrandt.  665, 
and  the  three  following  numbers, 
portraits  of  the  Painter.— 670,  Head  of 
a  man  with  a  fur-cap.— ^71,  Head  of  an 
old  person  with  a  long  beard.— 656,  To- 
bit  and  his  family,  prostrate  before  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord  1—657,  the  good  Sa- 
maritan.—658,  the  Saviour  at  Emmaus. 
—659,  the  same  subject.— 660,  St,  Mat- 
thew writing,  and  an  Angel  dictating  to 
him.— 664,  Venus  and  Cupid!— 661,  a 
Philosopher  in  meditation.— 663,  the 
Interior  of  a  Tradesman's  Dwelling.— 
ROSA  Di  TivoLi.  674,  a  Wolf  devouring 
a  Sheep.— Rubens.  677,  Lot  and  his 
Daughters  leaving  Sodom.— 678,  Elias 
succoured  by  an  Angel  in  the  Desert. — 
679,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.— 681, 
theFlight  into  Egypt.— 680,  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  our  Saviour  surrounded  with 
groups  of  Children :  known  by  the  name 
oiLaVierge  aux  Anges,  Twenty-four 
pictures  (the  first  number  being  691), 
taken  from  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  and 
representing  the  Life  of  Maria  de'  Medici. 
—716,  portrait  of  Richardot.— 687,  re- 
presenUtion  of  a  Village  F6te  I— Ruys- 
DAEL.  720,  a  Landscape,  the  figures  and 
cattle  by  Becghem  1—721,  a  Undscape, 
the  figures  by  Philip  Wouvermans  !— 
722,  a  Tempest  !—Santwoort.  725, 
the  Saviour  at  Emmaus  I-Schalken. 
726,  the  Holy  Family  I— Snetdbrs.  739, 
Animals  entering  the  Ark.— 743,  a 
Kitchen.— Stbenwick.  749,  the  Inside 
of  a  Church.— 750,  the  Inside  of  a  Hall, 
with  figures  by  Poelenburg,  represent- 
ing Christ  with  Martha  and  Mary.— Te- 
NiERS  (David  the  Younaer).  761, 
the  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony.— 771, 
Head  of  an  old  man.  — V andrrvbldb 
(Adrian).  780,  Cattle  on  the  bank  of 
a  river  at  sunrise.— Webnix  the  Young- 
er. 706,  a  Hare,  and  other  Game.— 
797,  a  Peacock,  Game,  and  a  Dog!— 
Werp  (Adrian  Vandbr).  799.  Pha- 
raoh's Daughter  discovering  Moses ! — 
801,anAnget  announcing  the  Messiah's 
Birth  to  the  Shepherds !— 802,  the  Mag- 
dalene In  the  Desert!— 804,  Nymphs 


Id 


dancing,  and  a  Faun  playing  the  Ante  !— 
WocryEHHANS  (Philip^  812,  an  Attack 
of  Polish  Cavalry. 

SehooU  of  Italy.  Albano.  825,  the 
Salutation.— 830,  the  Infant  Jesus  em- 
bracing St.  John.— 833,  Venus  impa- 
tient to  try  the  effect  of  her  beauty  on 
the  heart  of  Adonis.— 834,  Vulcan  re- 
posing at  the  feet  of  Venus,  while  the 
Loves  forge  arms  Tor  the  latter.— 835, 
the  Loves,  while  sleeping  after  their  la- 
bours, disarmed  by  Diana's  Nymphs.— 
836,  the  Loves,  after  having  recovered 
their  losses,  and  become  triumphant, 
conducting  Adonis  to  the  feet  of  Venus. 
— Ahdrea  del  Sarto.  855,  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  our  Saviour  listening  to  -St. 
John,  who  is  presented  to  them  by  Eli- 
zabeth.—856,  Charily.- Batohi  (Cav. 
POMPEO).  875,  the  blessed  Virgin  in 
contemplation.— BONiFAZzio.  885,  the 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus.  —  Bordonb 
(Paris).  890 ,  portrait  of  a  young  Man, 
holding  a  letter  in  one  hand,  and  resting 
the  other  on  a  table.— Canaletto.  889, 
View  of  the  Basilica  and  Piazza  di  S. 
Marco,  at  Venice.— 900,  View  of  the 
Palazzo  Ex-Ducale,  at  Venice.  —  901, 
View  of  the  Church  of  the  Madonna  delta 
Salute,  at  Venice.— Carat agoio  (Mi- 
CHEL-ANGELO  Ahergihi).  902,  the 
blessed  Virgin  dead,  and  the  Apostles 
weeping.— 903,  a  young  Woman  telling 
a  Youth  his  fortune.— Caracci  (Anni- 
BALE).  913,  theNativity.- 916,  the 
blessed  Virgin  imposing  silence  on  St. 
John,  to  prevent  his  disturbing  our  Sa- 
viour when  asleep  1—921,  the  Ascen- 
sion.—924,  the  tnartyrdom  of  St.  Ste- 
phen 1-925,  the  same  subject.— Ca- 
racci (LoDOYico).  938,  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus  I— Cayedohe. 
945,  Santa  Cecilia— Correogio.  953, 
Christ  presenting  the  ring,  for  his  mystic 
marriage,  to  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria! 
—954,  Christ  crowned  with  thorns.— 
955,  Antiope  asleep.  Love  sleeping  by 
her  side  on  a  lion's  skin,  and  Jupiter 
standing  near,  transformed  into  a  Sa- 
tyr I !— Dahiello  da  Voltbrra.  961, 
David  vanquishing  Goliath,  a  double  pic- 
ture on  the  same  subject.  (O—Bolci 
(AGNESE).  962,  Christ  consecrating  the 

(<)  It  is  said  that  Monsiffoor  Giovanni  della 
Casa,  a  Florentine  prelate,  employed  Daoiello 
da  Volterra  to  model  a  group  in  plaster  of 
David  vanquishing  Goliath ;  and  then  desired 
bim  to  represent,  in  painting,  the  two  sides 
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bread.  —  DOMENiCHiKO.  964,  Bavid 
playing  the  harp.— 966,  a  Landscape, 
representing  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
and  attributed  by  some  persons  to  An- 
nifoate  Caracci.— 969,  St.  Cecilia  M  — 
970,  jfineas  escaping  with  his  Father 
from  the  flames  of  Troyt  —  Espagko- 
LBTTO.  997,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds !—Feti  (DOMENico).  1004,  Me- 
lancholy I  —  GAROFOLO    (BENYENrTO) . 

1012,  a  mystic  subject.— Gasparo  Du- 
GHET,  called  Gasparo  Poussin.  1016, 
1017,  and  1018,  Landscapes.— Gior- 
dano (Luca).  1025,  the  Messiah  accept- 
ing the  instruments  of  the  Passion  I  — 
GuBRciNo.  1037,  the  blessed  Vingin  and 
St.  Peter  deploring  thedeath  of  the  Mes- 
siah.—1045,  Circe.— GciDO.  1049,  the 
Salutation.- 1052,  the  Infant  Saviour 
sleeping  on  his  Mother's  knees.— 1055, 
Christandihe  Samaritan.— 1056,  Christ 
giving  the  Keys  of  Heaven  to  St.  Peter.— 
1058,  Chiisl  crowned  with  thorns.1057, 
Christ  In  the  Garden  of  Olives.— 1059, 
the  Magdalene.— 1060,  the  same  sub- 
ject.—1063,  St. Francis  kneeling  before 
a  cntclfii.— 1064,  an  Allegory,  repre- 
senting the  union  of  Design  and  Colour- 
ing.—1065,  Hercules  slaying  the  Lcr- 
naean  Hydra.— 1066,  Hercules  wrestling 
with Achelous.— 1067,  Hercules  slaying 
Nessus.— 1068,  Death  of  Hercules.— 
1069,  the  Flight  of  Paris  with  Helen.— 
GiijLio  Romano.  1073,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds.— 1074,  the  Circumci- 
sion I— Lanfranco.  1081,  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  led  to  martyrdom.— 1.eo- 
NARDo  DA  Vinci  (the  Founder  of  the  Mi- 
lan School).  1092,  portrait  of  Monna 
Lisa,  a  celebrated  Florentine  beauty.  (*) 
1084,  St.  John  the  Baptist  1—1085,  St. 
Anne,  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  Infant  Je- 
sus.—1086,  the  Infant  Jesus  blessing  St. 
John.— 1087,  the  Archangel  Michael, 
presenting  to  the  Infant  Jesus  the  ba- 
lance destined  to  weigh  the  actions  of 
mankind.  — 1088,  Christ  receiving  a 
Cross  of  Rushes  from  St.  John.— School 
OF  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  1093,  the  Mas- 
slab  sleeping.  —  LOYiNi  (Bernardo), 
commonly  called  Luini.  1 098,  the  Holy 
Family.— MARATTA  (Carlo).  1108,  the 
blessed  Virgin  showing  the  Messiah  to 

of  the  model;  which  seems  to  have  been 
done  in  this  double  picture. 

(a)  Francis  I.  of  France  gave  for  this  picture 
4,000  gold  crowns ;  a  sum  exceeding  45,000 
francs. 
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ADgels  and  Shepherds.— 1111,  the  Mai^ 
riage  of  St.  Catherine.— Murillo.  1125, 
the  Infant  Jesas  playing  with  a  chaplet  1 1 
—1126,  God  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
^  Ghost  contemplating  the  Messiah  while 
he  receiyes  a  cross  oT  rushes  from  St. 
John!  — 1127,  the  Messiah,  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  presented  by  an  angel 
with  the  chalice  and  the  cross  1—1128, 
St.  Peter  imploring  pardon  of  the  Mes- 
siah.—1130,  a  young  Beggar  seated  I ! 
— Palma  Vecchio.  1139,  portrait  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard. 
—1136,the  blessed  Virgin  and  Infant  Je- 
sus receiving  adordfion  from  Elizabeth, 
8t.John,etc.l— PaoloVebonese.1154, 
the  Messiah  sinlLing  under  the  weight 
of  his  Cross.  —  Pietro  da  Cobtowa. 
1171,  the  blessed  Virgin  with  the  Infant 
Jesus  and  Sl.Martina.—1172,  the  same 
subject.  — 1173,  Faustulus  presenting 
Romulus  and  Remus  to  his  wife,  Lau- 
ren tla.-RAFFAELO  SAlfllO  d'Urbino, 
the  Founder  of  the  Roman  School. 
1193,  portraits  of  Raphael  and  his 
Fencing-master;  or, according  to  some 
opinions,  portraits  of  Raphael  and  Pon- 
tormo,  by  ihe  latter.— 1194,  portrait  of 
Jane  of  Arragon,  Vice-Queen  of  Sicily : 
the  head  was  painted  by  Raphael,  and 
the  other  part  of  the  picture  by  Giulio 
Romano  I— 1195,  Portrait  of  Balthasar 
Castlgllone,  the  Friend  ef  Raphael  !— 
1196,  portrait  of  a  Youth  with  his  head 
restingon  his  hand.— 1187,  the  Archan- 
gel Michael  vanquishing  Satan.— 1190, 
St.  George  combating  an  enormous  Dra- 
gon.—1185,  the  Holy  Family,  called  £a 
Selfo /ar<ltm«re.— 1184,  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily, painted  for  Francis  I.  of  France, 
only  two  years  before  the  death  of  Ra- 
phael y  and  supposed  to  be  the  sole  pic- 
Inre  to  which  he  put  his  name  I !— 1 186, 
the  Infant  Jesus  sleeping.— 1188,  the 
Infant  Jesus  caressing  St.  John.— Sal- 
tatorRosa.  1214,  a  Sportsman  shoot- 
ing a  bird,  and  soldiers  reposing  on  a 
roclc.— 1215,  a  Sea-view.— Sasso  Fer- 
RATO.  i  217,  Christ  sleeping  on  the  lap 
of  the  Messed  Virgin,  with  Cherubim 
in  the  angles  of  the  picture!— 1218, 

[')  Aooordiog  to  tradition,  the  Pilgrim  on 

fhe  riffiA  of  our  Saviour  represents  (he 

>      Emperor  Charles  V. ;  Ihe  Pilgrim  on  the  left 

Cardinal  Ximanes;  and  the  Page,  Riilip  11. 

of  Spain. 

'*)  A  considerable  number  of  the  pictures 
la  this  Mnscnm  hare  been  engraved;  and 


the  Apotheosis  of  the  blessed  Virgin.— 
ScniAYONB.  1220,  Head  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist.—ScHinoif^.  1221,  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily.-—Sbbastiaho  del  Piombo.  1224, 
tbe  tHessed  Virgin  visiting  Elizabeth. — 
LBOifELLO  Spada.  1231,  the  Prodigal 
Son.— 1233,  a  Concert.— Titttobetto. 
1241,  portrait  of  the  Painter.  — 1238, 
Christ  dead,  supported  by  weeping  An- 
gels.—Tiziano  (Vecellioj,  one  of  the 
Founders  of  the  Lombard  School.  1259, 
portraits  of  the  Painter  and  his  Mistress. 
—1256,  portraitof  Francis  I.  of  France ! 
—1265,  portrait  of  Cardinal  Hippolito 
de'  Medici.— 1258,  portrait  of  Alphonso  * 
d*Avalos.  — 1260,  portrait  of  a  Man 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  beard  and 
whiskers  1-1261,  portrait  of  a  young 
Man  in  black,  with  a  glove  on  his  left 
hand.— 1264,  portrait  of  a  Man  with  a 
glove  in  his  right  hand. —  1251,  the 
Soldiers  insulting  the  Messiah  at  the 
door  of  his  prison ! !— 1 252,  the  Messiah 
borne  to  the  Tomb.— 1249,  the  Pilgrims 
of  l^maus.  (>)— 1244,  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin, the  Infant  Jesus,  and  Saints  I— 
1245,  Angels  worshipping  the  Messiah. 
—1246,  the  blessed  Virgin  holding  a 
Rabbit,  for  which  the  Infant  Jesus  seems 
to  ask.— 1247,  St.  Agnes  presenting  her 
Palm  of  Martyrdom  to  the  Messiah  !— 
VANNi  (FRANCESCO).  1273,  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Irene !— Velasquez.  1277, 
portrait  of  an  Infanta  of  Spain.  (») 

Admission  may  usually  be  obtained  to 
the  Musee  iloyal  every  morning,  Mon- 
day excepted,  from  ten  till  four,  by  Fo- 
reigners, provided  they  show  their  pass- 
ports ;  and  admission  is  given  to  the 
public  in  general  every  Sunday,  from  ten 
till  four.  (3) 

v-  MiMcedu  Luxembourg,  The  Luxem- 
bourg Palace,  now  denominated  La 
Chamhre  des  Pairs,  is  adorned  with 
Statues  by  modern  artists;  ceilings 
painted  by  Lesueur ;  comprising  the 
most  celebrated  works  of  modem 
French  Painters.  This  Gallery,  and  se- 
veral other  Apartments  in  the  Palace,  are 
open  every  day,  Mondays  excepted,  (4) 
from  ten  till  four,  to  Strangers  who  pro- 
proof  impressions  are  sold,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Establishmeat,  at  the  Caicographie 
du  Musie  Royal. 

(3)  Foreigners  are  admitted  on  week-daya 
at  a  door  to  the  right  of  the  principal  en- 
trance. 

(i)  Admittance  may  be  obtamcd  on  Mon- 
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(luce  their  passports ;  but  to  the  Public, 
on  Sundays  only* 

Ecole  Royale  des  Beaux-Arts,  ci-de- 
vant Musee  des  Monumens  Franpais, 
Rue  des  Petits  Augu$tint,  M.  Lenoir, 
to  whom  Paris  was  indebted  for  this 
Museum,  arranged  in  chronological  or- 
der all  the  sepulchral  monuments  he 
was  able  to  rescue  from  the  sacrilegious 
grasp  of  the  infatuated  leaders  of  the 

great  French  Revolution  :  thus  exhi- 
iting  a  series  of  memorials   of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  to  whom 
France  has  given  birth  from  the  days  of 
Clovis  to  the  present  era;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  forming  a  history  of  the  com- 
mencement and  progress  of  Sculpture, 
and  the  Art  of  Painting  upon  Glass, 
among  his  countrymen.    But,  on  the 
re-establishment  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon, the  tombs  contained  in  this  repo- 
sitory were  .replaced  in  the  churches 
whence  they  were  taken ;  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  Museum  dispersed ;  and 
the  apartments   appropriated  to  the 
Ecole  Royale  des  Beaux-Arts  ;  which 
is  divided  into   two  sections,  one  of 
Sculpture  and  Painting,  and  the  other 
of  Architecture.    Us  schools  are  open 
to  the  public  every  afternoon,  from  five 
o'clock  till  seven, festivals  and  vacation 
time   excepted:    its   most    deserving 
students  are  rewarded  with  medals; 
and  the  Academie  Royale  des  Beaux- 
Arts  presents  them  annually  with  a 
prize,  the  gainer  of  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  sent  to  study  at  the 
French  Academy  in  Rome  three  years; 
and,  during  that  period,  he  is  maintain- 
ed by  the  French  Government.    This 
building  is  being  put  into  thorough  re- 
pair, and  considerably  augmented. 
^  Palace  of  the  rutZertc*-— was  erect- 
ed by  Catherine  of  Medicis  in  1564,  on 
a  spot  previously  occupied  by  tile-kilns 
{Tuileries).    It  was  successively  aug- 
mented under  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV. 
The  front  Is  336  yards  long   by  36 
broad.    Louis  Philip  has  lately  made 
some  very  considerable  alteraiions  in 
the  centre  part  of  the  Palace*     The  in- 
terior decorations  and  furniture  are 
very  splendid.    The  palace  is  only  to 
be  seen  when  the  Royal  family  are  ab- 
luent froin  Paris.    Tickets  are  to  be  had 
by  writing  to  Jifonsieur  le  Gouverneur 


MiUtaire  du  ChdJteauL  des  Tuileries.  In 
the  garden,  which  covers  about  67 
acres,  there  are  some  very  fine  statues. 
It  is  in  winter  the  pedestrian  Hyde-park 
of  London. 

Palace  of  the  Palais  Royai — was 
built  in  1636  by  Cardiual  Richeiien. 
it  is  highly  worth  a  visit,  as  it  contains 
a  superb   collection   of  Paintings  by 
modern   artists,  and  4S  very  superbly 
fitted  up  and  furnished.    It  is  at  pre- 
sent unoccupied,  the  whole  of  the  Royal 
family  residing  at  the  Tuileries.    It  is 
to  be  seen  on  Sundays  only.    Tickets 
are  to  be  had  by  writing  to  ilf onateur 
I'lntendant  de  la  Liste  Civilef  No.  9, 
Place  Venddrae.     The  garden  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  which  is  700  feet  by  400, 
forms  a  very  pleasant  walk  in  summer, 
and  the  bright  gas  lamps  flashing  from 
under  the  arcades,  added  to  those  in 
the  brilliant  shop  windows,  present  an 
unrivalled  lightness,  airiness,  and  ele- 
gance.   The  Palais  Royal  has  long  been 
notorious  for  its  gaming-houses. 
vBibliotheque  du  Roi,  Rue  de  Riche- 
lieu,   This  Library,  perhaps  the  finest 
existing,  contains  above  seven  hunclred 
and  fifty  thousand  printed  Volumes; 
near    one    hundred   thousand  Manu- 
scripts ;  between  five  and  six  thousand 
Portfolios  of  Engravings;  a  Cabinet  of 
Antiquities   enriched  with   peculiarly 
rare   and  precious  Medals  and  Coins, 
amounting  to  eighty  thousand ;  and  a 
magnificent  collection  of  Camei  and 
Intagli  by  the  most  celebrated  ancient 
Greek  artists.    Here  is  a  Psalter  print- 
ed at  Metz,  in  1457,  and  said  to  be  the 
most  ancient  -specimen  of  typography 
bearing  a  date ;  the  Mazarine  Bible, 
supposed  to  have  been  printed  in  1456 
with  cut-metal  types;  Manuscripts  of 
Josephus,  Galileo,  Leohardo  da  Vinci, 
Fenelon,    Louis    XIV.,    etc.;    Prayer- 
books  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries ; 
a  statement  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments under    Philippe  le  Bei  in   the 
fourteenth  century  (written  on  waxen 
tablets)  ;  and   several    Oriental  Ma- 
nuscripts of  high  antiquity.  The  large 
Gallery,  belonging  to  the  apartments 
appropriated  to  the  manuscripts,  fs  or- 
namented with  a  Ceiling  painted  by  Ro- 
manelli.    The  Cabinet  des  Estampes 
occupies  several  rooms  of  the  Entre- 


days,  on  application,  by  letter,  to  AT.  le  Questeur  de  la  Chwnbre  des  PairSy  au  Luxem- 
bourg. 
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•ol :  «Dd  Travellers  desiroiu  of  seeing 
(be  most  iolerestiog  prints  in  this  Im- 
mense eoUeeiion  should  ask,  in  the 
Schools  of  Italy,  for  the  works  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  Gorreg- 
gio,  the  €araeci  family,  and  Goido— in 
(hose  of  Germany,  Albert  Durer,  and 
Holbein— in  those  of  the  Netherlands, 
Lucas  Van  Leyden,  Rembrandt,  Rubens, 
and  Vandyck— and  in  those  of  France, 
Poussin,  Lebrun,  Lesueor,  and  Ri- 
gaud.(*}  This  Library  is  open  to  Stu- 
dents and  authors  every'  day,  Sundays, 
festivals,  and  Vacation  times  excepted, 
from  ten  till  four.  Travellers  are  ad- 
mitted on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from 
(en  till  two;  Literary  Persons,  with 
i  ermission  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
lot^truction,  are  allowed  to  borrow 
books  from  the  Library. 

BibliotMque  Maxarine,  Palais  de$ 
BeauohArts,  Quai  Conti.  This  Libra- 
ry contains  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand Volumes,  it  possesses  a  fine  ter- 
restrial Globe.  Open  every  day,  from 
ten  till  three,  Sundays,  Festivals,  and 
Vacation  times  excepted.  The  Library 
of  the  ln$titut  in  the  same  building 
contains  about  eighty  thousand  Vo- 
lumes, but  is  only  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  who,  how- 
ever* can  each  admit  a  friend. 

BibUotheque  de  Ste*  Genevieve,  Place 
Ste*  Oenewve,  BdtifMns  du  College 
HenriiV.  This  Library  contains  two 
hundred  thousand  printed  Volumes, 
and  above  two  thousand  Manuscripts, 
is  particularly  well  arranged,  and 
adorned  with  Busts  of  distinguished 
Characters.  Here  likewise  is  a  plan  of 
Rome,  executed  by  Grimini,  in  1776  ; 
a  Portrait  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots :  and, 
on  tbe  wall  of  the  Staircase,  a  very 
large  and  valuable  Drawing  of  the 
Moon.  It  is  open  every  day,  from  ten 
to  Ikree,  Sundays,  Festivals,  and  Vaca- 
tion times  excepted. 

BibNotheque  de  Moneieur,  Rue  de 
SuUy,Quaide$Celestin».  This  Libra- 
ry contains  one  hundred  and  ninety 
(hoasand  printed  Volumes,   and  six 

.'}  Tbe  Portfolio  of  Gaigni^res,  oontaiaiog 
a  oollcctioo  of  the  OMlumi  of  the  Freni^ 
oatioo  fhrni  the  days  of  Cloris  to  the  present 
period^  may  be  found  among  the  prints. 

'•;  The  Library  of  La  FaeulU  de  Mide^ 
time.  Hue  de  VSeole  de  Midedne,  rich  in 
oKdical  works,  is  open  to  students  daily, 
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thousand  Manuscripts,  is  particularly 
rich  in  History,  and  Italian  Poetry, 
and  also  contains  some  beautiful  Mis- 
sals :  it  is  open  every  day,  Sundays,  Fes- 
tivals, and  Vacation  times  excepted, 
from  ten  till  three. 

BibUotheque  de  la  Ville,  Place  du 
Sanhedrin,  derriSre  I'Hdtel'de'Ville. 
This  Library  contains  fifty  five  thousand 
Volumes ;  and  possesses  valuable  Bota> 
nical  and  Historical  works.  It  is  open 
every  day  from  ten  till  four,  Sundays, 
Festivals,  and  Vacation  times  excepted. 

Bibliotheque  du  Musee  d'Histoire 
Naturelle,  Rue  du  Jar  din  des  Plantes, 
This  Library,  well  stored  with  Manu- 
scripts, Drawings,  Paintings  upon-vel- 
lom,  and  Printed  Works  relative  to 
Natural  History,  may  be  visited  by 
Travellers  who  show  their  passports,  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and,  Saturdays, 
from  11  to  3;  (*)  and  to  the  Public  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays, 
from  3  till  6  in  summer,  and  from  3  till 
dark  in  winter. 

^  Musie  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  et  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes,  Quai  Saint-Bernard 
et  Rue  du  Jardin  des  Plantes,  The 
Botanic  Garden,  belonging  to  this  Mu- 
seum, contains  a  large  collection  of 
Plants  from  various  countries;  together. 
With  Buildings  which  serve  as  Dens  for 
Wild  Beasts;  and  a  Menagerie  so  con- 
structed that  Tame  Animals,  not  natives 
of  France,  and  Birds  of  all  kinds  and 
countries,  are  provided  with  habitations 
analogous  to  their  modes  of  life :  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  appropriate  spot  the 
French  Naturalists  have  erected  a  mod- 
est Monument  to  LinnsDUS.  The  Amphi- 
theatre of  Anatomy  stands  in  the  Garden; 
as  does  the  Museum  of  Natural  History; 
the  first  floor  of  which  is  devoted  to 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  the  finest 
collection  in  Europe  of  Reptiles  and 
Fishes.  The  second  floor  contains  an 
equally  magnificent  assemblage  of  Qua- 
drupeds and  Birds  ( the  latter  preserved 
to  admiration),  together  with  Insects, 
Shells,  etc.,  etc.  (3) 

The  Botanic  Garden  is  always  open  to 

from  ten  till  three;  as  is  the  Cabinet  of  Ana- 
tomy,  under  the  same  roof.  The  Libfary 
of  I'Ecole  Polytechnique,  (hat  of  I'Scole 
des  Mines,  tod  that  of  la  Cow  de  Cassa- 
tion, are  accessible  (o  Travellers  who  apply 
for  leave  to  visit  them. 
m  The  (Cabinet  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
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the  Public;  the  nevly-erecled  hot- 
houses, in  ironware  very  handsome.  The 
Museum  of  Natural  History  is  open  to 
TraTeilers  on  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays,  from  11  till  3,  on  producing 
their  passports;  and  to  the  Public  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from  3  till  6  in 
summer,  and  from  3  till  dark  in  winter. 
The  Gates  of  the  Menagerie  are  open 
every  day,  from  eleven  lill  six,  during 
Summer;  and  from  eleven  till  three, 
during  Winter, 

The  fine  iron  Bridge  of  Austerlitz,  now 
called  Pont  du  Jardin  des  Plantet,  is 
a  great  ornament  to  the  Botanic  Garden. 

Aeademie  RoyaU  de  Musique,  or 
rOpira^  jRtie  Lepelletier,  This  Theatre, 
which  is  spacious  and  sonorous,  pre- 
sents the  most  brilliant  spectacle  in 
Europe,  with  respect  to  scenes,  ma- 
chinery, dresses,  accuracy  of  costume, 
and  excellence  relative  to  the  compo- 
sition and  execution  of  the  ballets  re- 
presented. It  is  open  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays;  and  occa- 
sionally on  Sundays. 

Thedtre  Frangais,  Rue  de  Richelieu. 
This  Theatre  is  dedicated  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  most  admired  works  of 
the  dramatic  writers  of  France. 

Thedtre  de  VOpira-Comique,  Place 
de  la  Bourse,  This  Theatre,  at.wbicn 
light  operas  are  performed!,  is  well 
calculated  for  music. 

Thedtre  de  I'Odeon^pres  le  Luxem- 
bourg. This  Theatre,  when  open,  exhi- 
bits French  comedies  and  tragedies; 
and  seems  therefore  to  be  improperly 
called  an  Odeon. 

Thidtre  du  Vaudeville,  Rue  de  Char- 
treS'Saint-Honore,  This  Theatre  ex- 
hibits vaudevilles^  being  humorous  or 
satirical  productions,  interspersed  with 
songs. 

Thedtre  des  Varietes,  Boulevard 
Montmartre.  Farces  are  acted  here.(») 
Manufacture  RoyaU  des  Glaces,  31 1, 
Rue  Saint-Denis,  This  Manufacture 
merits  notice: it  employs  upwards  of 
seven  hundred  workmen,  who  have 
attained  such  perfection  in  their  art  as  to 
make  mirrors  of  the  finest  plate  glass, 
120  inches  in  height  by  80  in  breadth. 

belonging  to  this  Museum  it  reputed  to  be 
the  richest  existing. 

(')  Paris  contains  several  other  Theatres; 
all  pay  a  tenth  of  their  receipts  to  the  poor. 


^ManufaetureRoyale  des  Topisserief 
de  la  Couronne,  aux  Gobelins,  Rue 
Mouffetard.  This  Mannfaclure  is  par- 
ticularly well  worth  notice.  The  work- 
rooms are  four  in  number,  and  contain 
pieces  of  tapestry  in  different  states  of 
forwardness.  In  the  work  called  the 
iMsse-lice,  [•)  the  loom  is  placed  hori- 
zontally, like  that_of  the  weaver  :  in  the 
haute-lice  the  warp  is  vertical,  and  the 
workman  has  his  frame  before  him; 
but,  being  placed  behind  the  canvas  on 
which  he  is  working,  his  back  is  turned 
towards  his  model ;  though  occasionally 
he  refers  to  it,  in  order  to  compare  the 
colour  of  his  yarn  with  that  part  of  the 
picture  he  is  copying.  These  workmen 
express  with  perfect  truth  not  only  the 
design  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures, 
butalso  the  brightness  of  their  colours, 
and  the  regular  gradation  of  their 
shades;  so  that  the  GobeHn  Tapestry 
(so  called  from  a  famous  dyer  of  wool, 
Jean  Gobelin;  has  the  effect  of  the  most 
exquisite  painting  :  but  it  sometimes 
requires  six  years  of  labour  to  finish 
one  piece  of  this  Tapestry ;  and  eighteen 
thousand  francs  to  pay  the  cost.  The 
Manufacture  des  Gobelins  is  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment; and  to  this  Establishment  is 
annexed  the  celebrated  Royal  Carpet- 
Manufactory,  founded  by  Maria  de'  Me- 
dici en  1604.  U  is  to  be  viewed  from 
1  till  3,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
on  showing  one's  Passport 

Colonne  de  la  Piaee  Vend6me^  This 
stately  Doric  Column,  one  hundred  and 
thirly-fiveFrench  feet  in  height,  pedestal 
inclusive,  and  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  (3) 
is  made  ofeannon  taken  from  the  ene- 
mies of  France,  in  battles  fought  by 
Napoleon  and  his  generals :  it  repnesenis 
those  battles  in  bronze  Bassi-rilievi ; 
and  on  its  summit  stands  a  colossal 
Statue  of  the  Emperor.  A  winding  stair- 
case, of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
steps,  leads  to  the  topof  this  Triumphal 
Pillar;  which  is  said  to  preserve  the 
proportions  of  Trajan's  Column,  on  a 
bcale  larger  by  a  twelfth.  The  hours  of 
admission  are  from  iO  till  5. 
yTArc  de  Triomphe  de  I'Etoile,  On  the 

{*)  The  basseAice  has  been  lately  aban- 
doned. 

(3)  One  French  foot  is  twelve  English  inches 
and  four  finbs. 
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15th  of  August  1806,  the  City  of  Paris 
began  to  erect  this  floe  Arcb,  in  order 
to  perpetuate  the  fame  obtained  by  the 
French  armies  during  the  former  year. 
This  fine  building,  which  is  now  (1836) 
just  completed,  has  been  tliirty  years  in 
progress,  owing  to  the  various  political 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  France. 
V Porte  St,  Denis,    The  conquest  of 
Louis  XIY.,  in  1672,  prompted  the  City 
of  Paris  to  erect  this  magnificent  Tri- 
umphal Arch,  to  perpetuate  his  fame. 
The    ]lassi*riltevi    represent    Military 
Trophies  remarkably   well  executed  ; 
personifications   of  Holland  and  the 
Rhine;  the  Passage  of  the  Rhine;  and 
The  Capture  of  Maestricht. 
^  Porte  St.  Martin,    The  continued 
success  of  Louis  XIV.  induced  the  City 
of  Paris  to  erect,  in  1673,  another  mo- 
nument to  perpetuate  his  fame.    This 
Arcb,  though  less  adorned  than  that  of 
St.  Denis,  is,  in  point  of  architecture, 
equally  harmonious  and  dignified.  The 
Bassi-rilievi  represent  the  Capture  of 
Besancon;  the  Triple  Alliance;  the  Cap- 
ture of  LImbourg;  and  the  Defeat  of  the 
Germans,  figured  by  the  God  of  War  re- 
pulsing an  Eagle.  Distinguished  artists 
were  employed  to  execute  these  Gates. 
^  Chambre  des  Deputes,    Opposite  to 
the  Bridge  of  Louis  XY  L,  rises  a  magni- 
ficent Portico,  near  a  hundred  feet  in 
breadth,  and  adorned  with  twelve  Co- 
rinthian Columns,  surmounted  by  a  Pe- 
diment. A  superb  Flight  of  Steps  leads  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Edifice;  and  front- 
ing the  Bridge  are  statues  of  Sully,  Col- 
bert, TH^pilal,  and  d'Aguesseau. 
^  CaMdraU  de  Notre-Dame,     This 
building,  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
menced about  the  year  1010,  is  sur- 
moonled  by  Twin-Towers  of  a  miyestic 
height; and  contains  good  paintings  by 
Philippe  de  Champagne,  Jouvenet,  etc., 
together  with  a  Descent  from  the  Cross 
in  sealplure)  by  the  elder  Coustou :  and 
behind  the  Sanctuary,  in  a  newlv*  built 
Chapel,  Is  an  admired  Statue,  by  An- 
tonio Ra^gi,  executed  at  Rome, 
^'Panikeon.  This  elegant  Building  was 
erected  by  command  of  LouisXV.,arter 
the  designs  of  Souffiot :  its  form  is  a 

(0  Ttie  Church  of  St.  Eustache  is  bold  and 
Hl^l,  in  poiot  of  arcbiiectare;  and  the 
Cborrhet  of  St.  Rocb  and  St.  Sulpioe,  built 
alKMrt  the  miiJIe  of  the  13(b  century,  are 
handiome. 
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Greek  cross,  three  hundred  and  forty 
Paris  feet  in  length,  peristyle  inclusive; 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide.  In 
the  centre  rises  a  Dome  nearly  sjxty- 
three    Teet   in    diameter,     supported 
within,   and  adorned  without,  by  Co- 
lumns which  produce  a  pleasing  effect. 
The  exterior  height  of  the  Dome  is  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  feet;  and  the 
interior  height  of  the  Nave  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feel.  The  Peristyle  consists 
of  twenty-two  fluted  Corinthian  Columns 
fifty-eight  feet  high.  Bases  and  Capitals 
inclusive ,  and  five  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  supporting  a  pediment  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long.    Under 
this  building  is  a  vast  Receptacle  for 
the  Relics  of  the  Great.  (* ) 
y/H6tel'Royal  des  Invalides.  This  im- 
mense Edifice  was  erected  by  command 
of  Louis  XIV.  as  a  retreat  for  old  and  de- 
serving soldiers  of  the  French  army;  and 
displays  a  magnificence  most  honour- 
able to  its  founder.  It  accommodates 
seven  thousand  persons ;  and  is  govern- 
ed by  an  officer  of  high  rank,  who  has  a 
staff  under  his  command.    Skilful  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  are  attached  to  the 
institution ;  and  the  Sasurs  de  la  Charite 
nurse  the  sick  with  the  tenderest  care : 
all  the  Pensioners  are  provided  with 
abundant  and  wholesome  nourishment, 
and  likewise  with  pay  proportioned  to 
their  rank  iii  the  army.  The  CourRoyale 
of  this  edifice,  and  the  Dome  of  the  new 
Church,  are  deemed  masterpieces  of  ar- 
chitecture ;  especially  the  latter,  which 
was  erected  according  to  the  designs  of 
Jules Hardouin  Mansart ;  and  (measuring 
from  the  pavement  to  the  cross  on  the 
summit  of  the  lantern)  is  reputed  to  be 
three  hundred  Paris  feet  in  height.  (•) 
The  lead  which  covers  it  was  originally 
gilt,  by  order  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  re-gilt 
by  command  of  Napoleon.   This  stately 
Edifice  is  united  to  the  old  Church  by 
means  of  two  Circular  Sacrislies,and  the 
Arch  in  which  the  High  Altar  stands. 
The  Pavement  consists  of  inlaid  mar- 
bles, which  represent  Lilies,  the  Cordon 
of  the  Order  of  the  St.  Esprit,  etc.  Under 
the  Dome  are  six  Chapels ;  the  first  of 
which,  to  the  right  (on  entering  by  the 

(a)  The  interior  height  of  the  Dome  is 
reputed  to  be  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet, 
and  its  diameter  sixty. 
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great  door),  is  dedicated  to  St.  Augus- 
tin,  and  embellished  with  Paintings  by 
Louis  Boulogne.  The  next  contains  a 
Monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Marshal  Yauban,  a  hundred  years  after 
his  decease.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Ambrose 
was  painted  by  Bon  Boullogne.  The 
Chapel  of  St.'  Gregory  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  painted  by  Le  Brun,  and  re- 
touched by  Doyen.  The  Chapel  of  St. 
Theresa  contains  the  Monument  of  Tu- 
renne,  who  is  represented  dying  in  the 
arms  of  Victory  :  at  his  feet  is  an  af- 
frighted Eagle,  the  symbol  of  the  Em- 
pire over  which  he  gained  repeated  con- 
quests; and  in  front  of  the  Monument 
is  a  Basso  - rilievo  (representing  the 
Battle  of  Turckheira),  beneath  which  are 
Wisdom  and  Valour  bewailing  the  death 
of  the  Hero.  The  last  Chapel  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Jerome ;  and  was  painted 
by  Bon  Boullogne.  Above  the  openings 
of  the  four  Chapels,  at  the  angles,  are 
beautfnl  Bassi-rilievi ;  namely,  St.  Louis 
sending  Missionaries  to  instruct  the  In- 
fidete,  by  Sebastian  Slodtz;  an  Angel 
bearing  a  Buckler,  by  Nicholas  Coustou ; 
St.  Louis  feeding  the  Poor,  by  Legros ; 
an  Angel  holding  the  holy^mpu{^a^  by 
Antoine  Flamant ;  the  Pope  blessing  St. 
Louis  and  his  children,  by  Francesco 
Spingola ;  and  an  Angel  holding  in  one 
hand  a  crown,  and  in  the  other  a  Stand- 
ard, bearing  the  Fleurs  de  lis,  by  Cor- 
neille  Van-Cleve.  The  Ceiling  of  the 
Sanctuary,  painted  by  Noel  Coypel,  re- 
presents the  Mysteries  of  the  Trinity, 
and  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  The 
groups  of  Angels,  forming  Concerts  in 
the  Embrasures  of  the  Windows,  are  by 
Louis  and  Bon  Boullogne.  The  Vault  of 
the  Nave  forms  four  arches ;  in  the  Pen- 
dentives  of  which  are  the  four  Evange- 
lists, by  Charles  de  la  Fosse ;  above  these 
are  the  twelve  Apostles,  by  Jouvenet ; 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Cupola  is 
the  Apotheosis  of  St.  Louis,  by  Charles 
de  la  Fosse.  («)  The  Hdtel  des  Invalides 
is  open  to  the  Public  every  day,  from  ten 
in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon: 
its  Library  (which  was  presented  to  the 
Establishment  by  Napoleon)  4;ontains 
15,000  volumes. 

(>)  Colonels  and  Lieutenant-Golonelft,  in 
this  noble  Establishment,  have  the  privilege 
of  taking  their  meals  in  fheir  own  rooms : 
inferior  officers  are  served  upon  plate  and 
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Inttitution  RoyaU  dei  Sourds  et 
Muets,  No.  256^  Mue  du  faubourg  St , 
Jacques,  The  benevolent  idea  of  teach- 
ing the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  read,  write, 
and  speak,  was  formed  by  the  Abbe  de 
I'Rpee;  who,  unpatronised,  and  with  a 
fortune  not  exceeding  five  hundred  a- 
year,  maintained,  at  his  own  expense, 
forty  Pupils  of  the  above  description; 
and  thus  founded  one  of  the  noblest 
charities  in  France  :but  all  the  sacrifices 
he  was  compelled  to  make,  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  purpose,  would  at  length 
have  proved  fruitless,  had  not  his  talents 
and  virtues  been  renewed  in  the  Abbe 
Sicard,  who  brought  the  plans  of  his 
predecessor  to  such  perfection,  that  he 
enabled  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  not  only  to 
read,  write,  and  speak,  bnt  likewise  to 
cast  accounts,  and  to  understand  turn- 
ing, mosaic  work,  drawing,  and  paint- 
ing, so  as  to  get  their  livelihood.    He 
also  taught  them  French  and  English 
grammatically ;    geography,    history, 
geometry,    and  metaphysics;    and  at 
the  conclusion  of  every  month  his  Pupils 
had  a  public  exhibition  :  death,  how- 
ever, deprived  them,  in  May,  1822,  of 
their  excellent  Master.    The  present  di- 
rector is  M.  Ordinaire ,  whose  number 
of  gratuitous  Pupils  amounts  to  eighty; 
beside  which,  ten  are  admitted  to  half 
pensions,  and  ten  to  three-quarter  pen- 
sions.   The  terms  for  Boarders  (whose 
number  is  unlimited)  depend  upon  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  their  parents ; 
but  the  common  demand  Is  nine  hun- 
dred francs  a-year  for  boys,  and  eight 
hundred  francs  for  girls.    Tickets  of 
admission,  when  public  exercises  lake 
place,  which  is  announced  a  few  days 
previously  In  Galignani'i  Miessenger, 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  (by  letter, 
post-paid)  to  the  Director,  at  the  Insti- 
tution. 

V  Hospice  de  la  SalpitriSre,  Boulevard 
de  VHdpitah  pres  le  Jardin  des  Plan- 
tes.  This  large  and  well-regulated  Hos- 
pital, nobly  endowed  by  Louis  XIV.,  and 
enriched  by  private  contributions,  can 
accommodate  nearly  eight  thousand 
persons,  and  receives  females  Incapable 
of  earning  their  bread. 

porcelain  at  tables  holding  twelve  persons 
each ;  and  for  subof  fiirers  and  privates  there 
are  three  large  tables.  It  is  m  interesting 
sight  to  see  these  veterans  dine. 
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Hospice  de$  EnfanUS"  Trauvis,  Rue 
d'Enfer,  Ghildreo  are  received  into 
Ibis  establishment  by  day  and  night, 
and  if  in  good  health  are  sent  to  the 
country  to  be  nursed.  The  institution 
receives  annually  from  5,000  to  6,000 
children,  who  at  12  years  of  age  are  put 
to  a  trade,  or  transferred  to  the  Orphan 
Asylum. 

Maison  d' Accouchement^  Rue  de  la 
Bourbe»  Poor  pregnant  women  are  re- 
ceived here,  .and  on  leaving  the  esta- 
blishment they  may  either  keep  their 
children,  or  send  them  to  the  Found- 
ling Hospital.  Here  are  350  beds,  and 
about  3,000  patients  are  annually  re- 
ceived. A  school  d' accouchement  occu- 
pies part  of  the  institution,  to  which  the 
departmental  perfects  send  annually 
one  or  more  Pupils. 

Observatoirej,  Rue  d'Enfer.  This 
building  was  erected  by  order  of 
Louis  XI  V„  and  has,  of  late  years,  been 
much  improved  in  point  of  convenience, 
and  amply  furnished  with  astronomical 
instruments :  it  is  open  to  Travellers 
every  day. 

"  Palaiide  la  Bourse,  Rue  Vivienne. 
Paris  had  long  wanted  an  Eichange 
worthy  of  her  extensive  commerce;  and 
this  Building,  which  was  begun  in  1 807, 
and  finished  about  ten  years  after,  does 
great  honour  to  its  Architect,  Bron- 
goiart.  Its  form  is  a  parallelogram  of 
two  hundred  and  twelve  feet  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six :  it  is  surround- 
ed by  a  Peristyle  of  siity-six  Corinthian 
Columns,  supporting  an  Entablature 
and  an  Attic,  and  forming  a  covered 
Galtery  approached  by  a  flight  of  Steps, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  west- 
ern Front  This  Gallery  is  adorned 
with  Bassi*rilievi  which  relate  to  com- 
merce. The  roof  of  the  Building  con- 
sists of  iron  and  copper ;  and  the  Salle 
de  la  Bourse  is  rich  in  Sculpture,  adorn- 
ed with  Monochromatic  Paintings,  and 
paved  with  marble. 

Greniers  de  Reserve,  Boulevard 
Bourdon*  This  edifice  was  begun  in 
1807,  and  would,  if  completed  accprd- 
ing  to  the  original  plan,  have  been  ca- 
pable of  containing  a  hundred  thou- 
sand qointals  of  corn  :  but  political 
events  occasioned  a  suspension  of  the 
work«  which  was,  l)owever,  resumed  in 
1816,  though  on  so  limited  a  scale  that 
the  store-houses  would  not,  at  present, 
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contain  more  than  one  third  the  quan- 
tity they  were  originally  destined  to . 
receive. 

^Abattoirs,  The  Slaughter-houses  con- 
structed by  the  Romans,  to  give  health 
to  the  ancient  Capital  of  the  civilized 
world,  were  not  more  magnificent  than 
the  Abattoirs  of  Popincourt  and 
Montmartre ;  which,  together  with 
the  Abattoir  du  RoulCi  are  placed  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Paris.  The 
Abattoirs  d*Ivry  and  de  Vaugirar^ 
are  placed  at  the  southern  extremity. 
These  establishments,  admirable  for 
the  order  and  expedition  with  which 
they  are  cleansied  and  purified,  though 
multitudes  of  aitimals  are  every  day 
slaughtered  and  skinned  there,  contain 
a  considerable  number  of  Conr(.«, 
Sheep-pens,  Stalls  for  Oxen,  Tanks,  ' 
Store-houses  for  fodder,  commodious 
Slaughter-houses,  buildings  provided 
with  every  requisite  for  melting  tallow, 
and  spacious  Attics,  where  hides  and 
tallow  are  deposited.  The  Abattoir  of 
Montmartre  is  three  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  yards  in  length,  by  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  in  breadth.  The  Abat- 
toir of  Popincourt  likewise  Is  very  ex- 
tensive: tne  others  are  smaller,  but 
equally  commodious.  Travellers  who 
apply  for  a  Guide  at  the  Porter's  Lodge, 
may  visit  any  one  of  the  Abattoirs  ; 
and  whoever  does  this  must  regret 
that  similar  establishments  are  not  ge- 
neral thsoughout  the  World. 

Halle  au  Ble,  Rue  de  Viarmes,  The 
Cupola  of  this  Market,  built  in  1782,  by 
Molinos  and  Legrand,  was  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  Paris  feel  in 
circumference,  and  one  hundred  feet 
in  height :  it  consisted  of  wood,  placed 
in  a  hemispheric  form,  and  apparently 
so  slight,  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
template this  extraordinary  piece  of 
architecture  without  wondering  how  it 
held  together.  After  standing  twenty- 
two  years,  it  fell  a  prey  to  fire;  and,  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  an  ac- 
cident, was  rebuilt  with  ribs  of  iron 
covered  by  sheet-copper.  The  diameter 
of  this  Cupola  is  only  thirteen  feet  less 
than  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 
'^  Halle  au  Vin,  Quai  St,  Bernard, 
The  ancient  emporium  for  wines  having 
fallen  to  decay.  Napoleon  ordered  the 
first  stone  of  the  present  building  to  be 
laid  on  the  15th  of  August,  1813.  This 
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immense  Market  is  divided  into  five 
streets;  one  being  called  Rue  de 
Champagne ;  another  Rue  de  Bour- 
gogne  ;  another  Rue  de  Bordeaux ; 
another,  Rue  de  Languedoc,  and  an- 
other, Rue  de  la  Cdte  d'Or.  The 
Wine-cellars  are  vaulted  with  hewn 
stone,  and  capable  of  containing  four 
hundred  thousand  casks;  the  brandy- 
cellars  are  vaulted  with  a  new  kind  or 
hollow  brick,  about  six  inches  in  length. 
The  various  edifices  belonging  to  the 
Market  are  all  simple  and  elegant ;  and 
the  whole  displays  a  magnificence 
worthy  of  its  Projector, 

Marche  a  la  Volaille,  et  au  Gibier^ 
Qtiai  des  Augustins.  Nothing  can  be 
more  -elegant  of  its  kind  than  this' 
Market,  which  receives  supplies  of 
Poultry,  Game,  etc.,  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, Fridays,  and  Saturdays. 

Of  the  various  Bridges  which  are  seen 
at  Paris,  the  Pont-Neuf,  erected  by 
Henry  IV.,  is  the  longest ;  (•)  the  Pont 
de  la  Concorde,  the  boldest  with  re- 
spect to  design ;  and  the  Pont  des 
Arts,  and  the  Pont  du  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  the  most  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  their  lightness,  elegance,  and 
arches  of  Iron.  The  Pont  de  l'£cole 
Hilitaire  also  merits  notice,  on  ac- 
count of  its  cornice,  imitated  from  that 
which  adorned  a  temple,  supposed  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  Mars  the  Aven- 
ger, in  the  Forum  of  Nerva,  at  Rome. 

Fontaine  de  V Esplanade  ctu  BouU' 
vard  de  Bondi.  The  composition  of 
this  Fountain  is  simple  ;  the  execution 
good ;  and  the  effect  produced  by  the 
water,  falling  in  sheets  from  basin  to 
basin,  particularly  pleasing. 

Fontaine  des  Innocens.  This  foun- 
tain was  erected  in  1551,  according  to 
the  designs  of  Lescot  and  Goujon  :  and 
afterwards  removed  from  its  original 
situation,  added  to,  and  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  Marche  des  Innocens, 
where  It  now  stands. 

Fontaine  de  Grenelle,  This  Work, 
executed  by  Bouchardon,  and  erected 
in  1739,  is  admired  with  respect  to  the 
sculpture  and  architecture ;  but  so 
sparingly  provided  with  water,  as  to 

(')  The  Statue  of  Henry  IV.,  which  has  been 
re-erected  on  one  tide  of  the  Pont-Neuf, 
spoils  the  effect  of  the  Bridge.  Napoleon 
meant  to  have  raised,  oo  the  spot  now  oocu- 


destroy^  the  effect  of  the  Fouotain : 
which  is  embeHished  with  slataes  re- 
presenting the  City  of  Paris,  the  Seine, 
and  the  Mame. 

>^  Fontaine  de  la  Bastille,  The  colos- 
sal Fountain  which  Napoleon  meant  to 
have  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Bastille 
was  to  have  consisted  of  a  semicircular 
arch,  thrown  over  the  canal  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Elephant, 
more  than  seventy^-two  feet  high,  in- 
cluding a  Tower  on  the  back  of  the 
Animal,  from  whose  Proboscis  the 
water  was  to  have  issued.  A*  full-sized 
piaster  model  of  the  Elephant  may  be 
seen  near  the  site,  but  all  idea  of  carry- 
ing the  original  Fountain  into  execu- 
tion has  been  abandoned,  and  it  is  now 
intended  to  occupy  the  spot  by  a  mo- 
nument destined  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  the  victims  who  perished  in 
the  Revolution  of  1830. 

Fontaine  Egyptienne,Rue  de  Sivres. 
This  beautifiil  Fountain  was  construct- 
ed in  1806.  It  exhibits  the  Gate  of  a 
temple,  the  opening  of  which  forms  a 
niche  for  a  statue  of  the  Egyptian  An- 
tinous,  holding  in  each  hand  a  vase, 
whence  water  descends  into  a  circular 
Basin,  and  then  issues  f^om  the  mouth 
of  a  bronze  Sphynx.  An  entablature, 
which  crowns  the  Edifice,  displays  an 
eagle. 

A  colossal  equestrian  Statne  of  bronze 
representing  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  costume 
of  a  Roman  Emperor,  occupies  the 
centre  of. the  Place  des  Victoires,  and 
one  of  Louis  XIII.  in  white  mai1>te,  that 
of  the  Place  Royale. 

Cimetieres  et  Cataeomhes,  Pari  s  pre- 
sents  no  Burial-grounds  adorned  with 
funereal  monuments;  the  cause  of  which 
seems  to  have  been,  that  the  possessors 
of  riches  and  honours  were  entombed 
within  the  walls  of  consecrated  edifices, 
while  the  mortal  remains  of  the  poor 
were  thrown  into  the  vast  and  common 
grave  of  the  respective  cemeteries  and 
even  grudged  a  little  earth  as  a  covering. 
These  receptacles  of  corruption,  by  con- 
stantly evaporating  putrid  air,  produced 
epidemic  maladies,  and  thus  punished 
the  Living  for  their  want  of  piety  towards 

pied  by  this  Statue,  an  Obelisk  of  fpranite, 
above  two  hundred  feet  in  height;  and  such 
an  ornament,  so  placed,  would  have  been 
beautiftU. 
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the  Dead.  In  1773,  therefore,  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris  ordered  the  Cimetiere 
des  /nnoreiMTthe  largest  and  most  noxi- 
ous of  these  receptacles,  to  be  closed  : 
and  soon  after,  all  the  cemeteries  with- 
in the  City  were  closed  likewise;  tbongb 
pride-  and  interest  slill  produced  bu^ 
rials  in  the  churches.  The  relics  of  the 
poor,  however,  were  transported,  with- 
out scruple,  from  the  ancient  ceme- 
teries  into  vast  and  profound  stone- 
quarries  outside  of  the  City :  and,  during 
the  great  Revolution,  even  the  asylum 
of  a  church  did  not  preserve  human 
bones  from  sacrilege;  those  which  be- 
longed to  the  prince  and  the  peasant 
finding,  in  the  stone^iuarries,  a  com- 
mon grave.  I>uring  1804,  the  French 
Government  empowered  the  friends  of 
the  Deceased  to  erect  monuments  to 
their  memory  in  the  cemeteries ;  a  cir^ 
camstanee  which  quickly  changed  the 
aspect  of  these  chambers  of  death*  The 
handiOBiesty  and  by  much  the  most  in- 
tei«stiiig  cemetery  in  the  environs  of 
« Paris,  is  that  of  Pire  La  ChaUe;  where 
lie  ODited  Jews,  Infidels,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  Protestants,  forming  one  com- 
mon dost.  Near  the  entrance  of  this 
Cemetery,  on  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of 
Abelard  and  Heloisa,  which  once  adorn- 
ed the  Musis  des  Monumens  Fran- 
patf.*«nd  here  likewise  aretbe  Jombs 
of  Moli^e,  La  Fontaine,  Delille,  ^dame 
Cottio,  tiie  Abbe  Sicard,  Marshal  Mas- 
sena.  Marshal  Lefebvre,  Marshal  Ney, 
General  Foy,  Benjamin  Constant,  etc 
Near  the  Barriere  d'Enfer,  under  a 
spot  called  Im  Tombe  Mssaire,  is  a  Fu- 
nereal Receptacle  of  another  descrip- 
tion. Nothing  above  ground  announces 
Ibis  abode  of  melancholy,  which  lies 
amidst  vast  stone-qoarries,  and  is  deno^ 
rainated  The  Catacombs,  from  the  re- 
aemblanee  it  bears  to  burial-places  so 
called  at  Rome  and  Naples.  Since  the 
year  1786,  this  spot  has  been  the  recep- 
tacle for  all  the  human  bones  which, 
during  several  ages,  were  accumulating 
in  the  cemeteries  and  suppressed 
churches  of  Paris.  A  dark  Staircase,  just 
wide  enough  for  one  person,  and  pe- 
netrating ninety  feet  under  ground, 
leads  to  the  principal  gallery;  on  the 
» 

(0  SI.  dood  will  always  be  memorable  in 
Ihe  annals  of  France  for  the  bkiodless  Revo- 
lolion  of  the  18lh  Brumatae  (Kiorember  lOlb, 


right,  and  left  of  which  are  Vaults  of 
great  extent :  and,  that  strangers  may 
not  lose  themselves  in  this  labyrinth,  a 
black  line  is  traced  on  the  roof,  through 
the  whole  course  pursued.  Rocks  jut- 
ting out,  here  and  there,  relieve  the  too 
great  uniformity  of  this  gallery;  which 
leads  to  another,  containing  a  model  of 
Port  Mahon,  made  by  an  old  soldier  who 
worked  in  the  quarries,  and  was,  at 
length,  crushed  to  death  by  an  enor- 
mous stone,  which  fell  upon  him  while 
he  was  forming  a  staircase.  Picturesque 
and  terrific  rocks  next  meet  the  eye, 
and  lead  to  a  Vestibule,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  black  door;  the  entrance  to  a 
gallery  where  millions  of  hiiman  bones 
are  placed  in  straight  lines  between, 
the  pillars  which  support  the  ponderous 
roof  of  the  cavern.  This  gallery  leads 
to  several  Apartments  lined  with  bones, 
variously  arranged,  and  containing  nu- 
merous Inscriptions;  and  above  half 
a  mile  from  the  entrance  is  a  portal 
through  which  visitors  are  conducted 
back  to  the  upper  world.  Application 
for  tickets  to  see  the  Catacombs  must 
be  made  by  letter  to  Monsieur  le  Prefet 
du  Departement  de  la  Seine,  which  when 
granted  (they  are  rather  difficult  to  ob- 
tain,) must  be  taken  to  Monsieur  Treme- 
ry,  Inspecteur  des  Catacombes,  rueMe- 
chin.  No.  2«  who  sends  a  guide  to  accom- 
pany the  stranger. 

The  environs  of  Paris  contain  a  va- 
riety of  objects  that  merit  notice,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Chdteau  of  St,  Cloud.  The  furniture 
of  this  Royal  ChAteau,  situated  about 
two  leagues  from  Paris,  on  the  road  to 
Versailles,  is  splendid  and  elegant. 
The  Ceilings  display  fine  paintings  by 
Mignard ;  and  some  of  the  Apartments 
are  adorned  with  Gobelins  and  Beau- 
vais  Tapestry,  and  magnificent  Porce- 
lain Vases  from  the  manufactory  at 
Sevres.  The  Park  of  St.  Cloud  particu- 
larly merits  notice  on  the  three  first 
Sundays  of  September,  when  a  F6te  is 
held  there:  and  during  these  days  the 
Cascades  and  Grand  Jet-d'eau  play 
from  three  o'clock  till  five.  (>) 

Sevres.    This  village,  which  is  very 

1799),  which  placed  Napoleon  at  the  head  of 
the  French  Government. 
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Tiedr  St.  Cloud,  contains  the  celebrated 
Manufactory  of  Porcelain,  long  consi- 
dered as  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe ; 
together  with  a  collection  of  Ancient 
Pottery,  Delft  Ware,  etc.,  etc.  The 
Show-rooms  of  the  Slivres  Manufacture 
are  open  to  the  Public  every  day.  But 
to  see  the  Manufactory,  a  letter,  re- 
questing a  Ticket,  must  be  written  to 
the  Director,  M.  Brongnlart,  who  re- 
sides in  Paris,  Rue  do  Seine  St.  Victor, 
No.  35.  There  is  in  Paris,  Rue  de  Ri- 
voli,  No.  18,  a  depot  of  the  Manufacto- 
ry. All  the  objects  exhibited  are  for  sale. 

Verscnlles,  This  is  a  fine  Episcopal 
Town,  four  leagues  distant  from  Paris, 
and  coMains  about  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand inhabitants :  its  Royal  Chdteau 
was  despoiled  and  deserted,  during  the 
Revolutionary  Government;  but  is  now 
thoroughly  repaired.  Us  Ceilings  merit 
notice;  its  Chapel,  the  last  work  of  Jules 
Hardouin  Mansart,  contains,  in  the  Ves- 
tibule, a  fine  Basso-riliero^  by  Pojet,  re- 
presenting Alexander  and  Diogenes. 
The  Salon  d'Hereule  is  ornamented 
with  two  paintings,  by  Paolo  Veronese; 
the  Great  Gallery  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  apartments  in  Europe.  The 
Historical  Museum,  which  h  on  the 
point  of  being  completed,  will  be  one 
of  the  objects  most  deserving  the  not 
tice  of  the  Traveller.  It  will  do  infinite 
honour  to  his  Miyesty  Louis  Philip.  The 
Orangerie  contains  a  tree  called  Le 
grand  Bourbon,  which  is  more  than 
four  hundred  years  old;  the  Water- 
ivorks  are  celebrated ;  and  the  BaUis 
d*ApoUon  contain  some  good  Sculp- 
ture, by  Girardon.  The  Chdteaux  of 
Grand  Trianon  and  Petit  Trianon 
(both  in  the  Park)  are  objects  of  curio- 
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sity;  and  the  public  Library  of 
town  deserves  attention.  (>) 

Persons  who  visit  Paris  at  the  present 
period  will  find  that,  altliough  it  has 
gained  much,  since  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  in  point  of  wealth,  convenience, 
and  external  grandeur,  it  has  lost  much 
with  respect  to  society ;  there  being  so 
great  a  difference  in  political  opinions 
among  tlie  Parisians,  raaintaioed,  by 
each  party,  with  such  firmness,  that  so- 
cial intercourse  is  almost  destroyed: 
indeed,  the  very  character  of  the  peo- 
ple seems  changed ;  for  that  constant 
gaiete  de  ccmt  by.  which  they  were 
once  distinguished  has  given  place  to 
thoughtful ness,  gravity,  and  reserve. 
They  have,  however,  paid  England  the 
compliment  of  adopting  her  taste^  with 
respect  to  laying  out  gardens^  shrubbe- 
ries, etc. ;  they  have  likewise  profited 
by  her  agricultural  knowledge,  and 
adopted  many  of  her  modes  of  life. 

Paris,  like  other  parts  of  Prance,  has 
been  cleared  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  that  multitude  of  importu- 
nate Mendicants  who,  in  former  limes, 
filled  her  streets ;  aUd,  If  we  may  judge 
by  appearances,  but  few  individuals  of 
the  French  Nation  have  need,  at  pre- 
sent, to  depend  on  alms  for  their  sup- 
port. A  universal  spirit  «f  industry 
seems  io  pervade  tlie  lower  orders  of 
society,  not  only  in  the  Metropolis,  but 
throughout  France  ;  and  pleasure, 
even  among  the  upper  ranks  of  Pari- 
sians, is  no  longer  the  sole  occupation 
of  life. 

It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  add  to 
the  foregoing  remarks  "with  respect  to 
.Parts,  that  this  Town  furnishes  more 
conveniences  for  Travellers  than  any 
other  Capital  of  Europe. 


(>)  Tlie  ffdtel  du  Reservoir  is  coDvenienlly  situated,  bcio^  close  to  the  Palace. 


■  #.w  ^     a  ■ 
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SWITZERLAND,  THE  SIMPLON,  MILAN,  etc. 

Route  from  Paris  throuR|i  Tonneire  to  Dijoa.— Journey  to  Fonlaiocbleau.— State  of  the  Road 
from  Paris  thither.— Royal  Chateau  at  Fontanebleau.— Sens.- Joigny.—Auxerre. —State  of 
the  Road  between  the  last-named  Town  and  Fontainebleau.-'St.  Bris.— Grottos  of  Arcy.— 
Stale  of  the  Road  between  Vermanton  and  Lucy-le-Bols.  -Roa?ray.-Pont-de-Pany.— Dijon. 
— Deacrlption  of  that  €ity.— Genlia.— Auxonne.— D6le.  —  Poligny.— Military  Road  o?er  the 
Jura-Alps.— Magoifioent  view  on  descending  to  Gex.^Geneva.— Description  of  that  City. 
Lakeof  Geneva.- Yoltaire'sVilla  at Ferney.— Excursion  foChamouniand  the  Mont-Blanc.— 
Description  of  theMilifary  Road  from  Genera,  and  over  tbeSimplon,  toDomo  d'Ossola.— Lago 
HagRiore.— Borromean  Islands.— Colossal  Statue  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo.--Description  of  tne 
Roadf rom  Sesto^Calendti  to  Rfilan.— Trimnphal  Arch  intended  as  at  termination  to  the  Sii&plon 
Road.— Milan.— Description  of  tbatCily.^-Mpnza.— Pavia.-Nei|(hbouring  Gertosa.^Lodi.— 
Piaoenia.— Description  of  that  Ci(y.-Parma.—Velleia.-B€«jsio.—Modena.— Description  of 
that  City.— Castel-Franco.-  Bologna.— Description  of  that  City  and  its  Environs.  —  State  of 
Ibe  Road  between  Bolog^oa  a^  Florence.— Volcano  near  Pietramala.- Country  round  Flo- 
rence.—Approach  to  that  City. 


Fbom  the  latter  end  of  May  till  the 
commencement  of  October^  the  follow^- 
ln%  Boote,  through  Di}0D>  is  iisiially 
takeOfby  persons  who,  on  leaving  Paris, 
wish  to  see  the  Military  Road,  made  by 
order  of  Napoleon,  over  the  lura-Alps, 
an^the  Stmplon,  to  Milan.O) 

There  is,  however,  another  Route  from 
Paris,  through  Tonnerre  to  Dijon  and 
Geneva,  and  thence  by  the  8implon,and 
throogb  Brescia  and  Mantua,  to  Rome, 
which  la  more  eitgibie  than  that  com- 
monly taken  by  Travellers;  becauife  the 
road  from  Paris  throQgh  M^lun  to  Rou- 
vray,  and  thence  to  the  spot  where  the 
Lyon  and  Dfjon  roads  separate,  is  sel- 
dom good,  and  has  lately  been,  at 
tiaaes,  dangeronf :  moreover,  the  Anti- 
qoitles  discovered  hi  1826,  at  Brescia, 
are  so  Interesting,  that  Travellers  find 
tbemselves  richly  rewarded  for  making 
a  circuit  of  a  few  leagues  to  visit  these 
Relics  of  ancient  splendour:  and  per- 
sonr  wlio  traveLen  vo^rtm'ar  increase 
tbe  length  of  their  Journey-  oinlytwo 
days  by  this  circuit.  The  Appendix 
contains  a  minute  description  of  the 
Roote  in  question ;  and  under  the  ar- 
ticle «  Via  JBuiLiJi,  Via  Flaminia, 
Pas9  op  Fvrlo,  »  etc.,  will  be  f^nd 
a  hill  account  of  the  Statue  of  Vic- 
lory.    To  return,  therefore,  to  the  road 

,* ;  Between  Aoxonoe  and  Poligny  Ibe  road 
IS,  seoerally  speaking,  l>ad  after  a  conti- 
onanee  of  wet  weather;  though,  from  the 
later  end  of  May  tiU  October,  it  usually  is 


more  commonly  prnrsoed  by  Travellers. 

This  road  passes  through  the  Barriere 
d'ltalie  to  Vitlejuif  and  Fromenleau : 
where  Napoleon,  when  hastening  to  the 
relief  of  his  Capital,  received,  from  a. 
column  of  troops  who  fought  hard  In 
its  defence,  the  news  of  its  having  capi- 
tfilated ;  in  consequence  of  Which,  lie 
retired  into  the  post-house  to  arrange 
the  disposition  of  therse  troops,  and  then 
sought  an  asylum  at  F  ontainebleau. After 
quitting  Promenteau,  the  road  erosses 
the  river  Qrge  on  a  singularly  con- 
structed bridge  of  uncommon  height; 
thence  descending  into  a  picturesque 
valley  watered  by  the  Orge,  and  conti^ 
gudus  to  Bssoncy  a  place  which  existed 
In  the  time  of  Clovis :  it  is  seated  on  the 
Julne,  and  leads  through  Ponthierry  to 
Chailly;  at  a  short  distance  beyond 
which,  the  Forest  of  Fontiiinebleatt pre- 
sents itself.  Nothing  can  be  more 
picturesque,  nor,  in  some  parts,  more 
gloomily  magniflcentj  than  this  Forest. 

On  each  side  of  the  road  are  lofty  grey 
rocks,  clothed,  even  to  their  summits, 
with  beeches  and  other  deciduous  trees; 
and  the  richness  of  their  foliage,  con- 
trasted with  the  rude  and  barren  appear- 
ance of  the  huge  and  shapeless  masses 
of  sand-stone  in  which  they  vegetate, 

exhibits  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 

•  < 

one  of  the  best  roads  in  France.  None  of 
the  roads  in  France,  however,  are  to  be  com- 
pared in  excellence  with  those  of  Switxcr- 
land  and  Italy. 
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scenes  imaginable.  About  the  centre  of 
this  singular  and  extensive  Forest  stands 
the  Town  of  Fontainebleau;  where  the 
Hdtel  de  la  Ville  de  Londm  is  a  good 
lnn.(>)— The  road  (torn  Paris  to  Fontai- 
nebleau is  paved  and  well  iLcpt ;  and  the 
Royal  Chdteau  in  the  last-mentioned 
town  merits  particular  notice;  as  it  is 
being  thoroughly  repaired  and  splen- 
didly decorated  by  order  of  his  majesty 
Louis  Philip,  and  contains  magnificent 
Apartments;  superb  Furniture ;  fine  spe- 
cimens of  Sevres  Porcelain;  and  some 
few  good  easel-pictures,  among  which 
is  the  blessed  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour, 
St.  John,  and  Elizabeth,  by  Raphael. 
The  Gallery  contains  a  bust  of  Henry  lY., 
said  to  be  the  best  likeness  eitantoi  that 
great  prince;  and  in  the  same  apartment 
are  busts  of  Francis  I.,  Sully,  Washing- 
ton, and  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough. In  this  ChAteau  likewise  is  a 
small  Mahogany  Table  on  which  Napo- 
leon signed  his  Abdication;  and  stiU 
bearing  marks  of  a  penknife,  which, 
when  thinking  deeply,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  striking  into  the  desk  or  table 
he  wrote  upon. 

Fontainebleau  is  supposed  to  contain 
nine  thousand  inhabitants.  Beyond  this 
town  the  road  displays  scenery  not 
unlike  parts  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  far  as 
Fossard  ;^thence  proceeding,  by  the 
side  of  the  Yonne,  to  Yilleneuve-la- 
Gvyard,  Pont-sur-Yonne,  and  Sens;  be- 
tween the  two  last  of  which  places  the 
country  is  rich  in  vineyards. 

Sens,  once  the  capital  of  thoGalli-Se- 
nones,  and  called  by  Cstsar  Ag^ndidum, 
contains  near  eleven  thousand  inhabit- 
ants ;  is  seated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Yonne  and  the  Yanne,  and  encircled  by 
handsome  Promenades  and  Walls,  the 
lower  part  of  which  are  exceedingly  an- 
cient and  well  worth  notice.  Its  Cathe- 
dral, externally  of  pointed  architecture, 
exhibits  wlthin-side  circular  arches  of  a 
remote  period ;  and  is  embellished  with 
fine  Painted  Glass,-^namely,  two  Roses ; 
the  one  representing  Heaven,  the  other 
Purgatory  ( these  are  placed  above  the 
two  side-doors  of  the  Church);  and  the 

(0  The  Grand  ffdtelBritannlque,  at  Fon- 
taineUean,  is  well  spoken  of.  , 
(«)  The  best  Hotel  here  is  Z'Bcu. 

(3)  The  Hdtel  de  la  Poste  is  a  good  Inn. 

(4)  A  good  Inn  here- L'Ndtel  des  Cinq 
Mineura. 


windows,  in  the  Chapels  of  St.  Eutropios 
and  N.  D.  de  Loretto,  which  were  execut- 
ed by  John  Cousin.  The  Chapel  of  St  8a- 
vinien  contains  an  excellent  represent- 
ation, in  stucco,  of  a  Curtain ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  Choir  is  a  monument,  by 
Coustou,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
parents  of  Louis  XYIII.,  and  embellished 
with  statues  of  Religion,  Immortality, 
Conjugal  Love,  and  Time,  whose  mantle 
covers  the  Dauphin*s  m'n,  and  seems 
readv  to  envelop  that  of  the  Banphiness; 
she  being  alive  when  this  monument 
was  begun.  The  cypress  wreaths  are 
remarkably  well  executed ;  and  the 
statues  of  Time  and  Religion  are  admir- 
ed, especially  the  latter;  bat  the  shape 
of  the  monument  wants  elegance.  (•) 

On  quitting  Sens  the  road  crosses  the 
Vanne,  and  traverses  a  valley  watered  by 
the  Yonne;  thegraceftil  sinuosities  of 
which  river,  combined  with  the  vine- 
yards on  its  banks,  greatly  eipibellish  this 
part  of  France.  After  passing  through 
Yilleneuve-le-Roi<3)  (a  pretty  town,  eon- 
tainfng  a  large  and,  jndging  from  the 
outside,  a  handsome  Church),  the  road 
proceeds  to  Yillevalller ;  and  theuee, 
through  a  bold  and  picturesque  country, 
to  Joigny,(4)  anciently  JovinUieum, 
built  on  each  side  bf  the  Yonne,  and 
Joined  together  by  a  handsome  Bridge— 
the  circumstance,  perhaps,  from  which 
it  may  derive  its  modem  name.(<)  The 
CbAteau  here,  erected  by  Cardinal  de 
Gondi,  commands  an  extensive  view ; 
and  the  a^yoining  Church  of  St.  Jean 
contains  a  curious  Sarcophagus,  on  the 
cover  of  which  is  a  recumbenl  figure, 
apparently  designed  to  represent  our 
Savionr ;  while,  surrounding  three  parts 
of  the  Sarcophagus,  are  statues  which, 
owing  to  their  situation,  appear  gi- 
gantie. 

From  loigny  the  road  proeeeds 
through  Bassou  to  Auxerre,(<)  the  an- 
cient Autiuiodorum,  which  is  seated 
on  the  left  bank  bf  the  Yonne,  and  con- 
tains twelve  thousand  inhabitants :  it 
stands,  like  all  the  large  towns  in  this 
part  of  Franee,  amidst  wide-stretching 
vineyards;  and  but  for  the   extreme 

(s)  Three  great  roads  meet  at  Joignr— 
another  cause,  perhaps,  of  its  modem  name. 

f<)  Here  are  gooa  Inns,  Le  Liopard,  and 
L* Hdtel  de  Beame;  fhc  latter  is  partKularly 
comfortable. 


Cb.  II.] 
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ugltneM  of  CtelUc  arohilecture^wlieii 
uncorrected  by  Italian  laste,  migbttM 
called  a  liaDd«om%  cUy.  lU  public  edi.- 
ficea  were  considerably  iDJured  duriog 
Ibe  great  RevoluliOn;  iis  Gaibedral, 
however,  meriu  notice,  and  contains 
fine  Painted  Glass.  The  Qothie  churches 
of  St.  Pierre  and. St  fiecmain  likewise 
deserve  attention ;  as  do  the  publio  Li- 
brary, the  Quai-<l0ttd^,  the-  Qaai-^Bourv 

bon»  and  the  Pronenades.(>)' 

The  road  between  fORtaineMean  and 
Auxerre  is  pared  in  some  places,  well 
kept  throughout,  and  peeuliarly. exempt 
from  steep  bills :  buti  between  Auxerre 
and  St.  Bris,  it  become^  hilly,  and  con- 
tinues so  for  several  leagues.    Beyond 
SL  Bris  is  Yermanton;!*)  two' leagues 
south  of  which  are  the  celebrated  GtoU 
to$  ofArcp,  and  either  feotn  Verman'^ 
ton,  or  the  next  posl  (Lucy4e-Bois),  .it 
is  praeticable  to  visit  the  Oroltos,  which 
contain  fine  Stalactites  but  ciannoi  be 
seen  to  advantage,  without  ^e  aid.of 
torches;  and  ace,  during  winter,  full  of 
water,  and  at  all  times  damp.(3>   Yer>- 
roanton  is  seated  on  the  right  bahk  of 
the  Cure ;  and  from  this  Town  lo  about 
one  league  beyond,  Lucy-4e-Bois,(4}  the 
road,  unless  very  often  repaired,  be- 
comes  bad  after  heavy  rain^   A  Mew 
Branch,  from  Lucy-le-Bois  JU>  Avallon, 
has,  however,  been  lately  added: to  the 
road;  and,  though  longer,  ib/aheuld 
always  be  preferred  to  ibe  old  route; 
because  it  is  harder,  smoother,  and  weH 
kept.  Avallon,  pleasantlj;  situated. en 
the  Cousin,  contai|»  between. five  and 
six  thousand  .inhabilanis  :  it  lexisted 
before   the  conquest  of  Gaul  i>)r  the 
EoBians,  was  once  fortified,  and.  pos^ 
sesses,  at  the  present  moment*  respect- 
able society,  public  Baths,  a  Theatre,  a 
<:oUegep  and  good  Inns.  Keac  this  Tewb 
are  remains  of  an  anclenA  Roman  Way, 
ronatnicted  by  onder  ef  Itaf  cus  Agcippai 

C')  The  Tloeyards  of  Toonenre  and  Aux- 
cfTt  are  oeiehrated  for  the  quality  >or  their 
fruit :  they  ooQtaio  about  leveot^-two  tboif4 
taod  aoes-which  produce  aniniallr,'  upon 
10  average,  one  million  eight  huodo^  thou* 
ttod  bottles  of  wioft  This  wine,  howefer,  it 
loftriorlo  that  of ChabUs.  ' 

»  At  the  present  moamot  (1836)  there  is 
no  good  Ion  at  Vennanlon. 

,^  Iheroadto  tiieie  GnUlM  is  bad;ne- 
vvrtheleM,  a  carriige  may  be  hired  of  the 
P^t-mastcr  al  Ycrmanloo  to  latbc  XraveN 


Seneeto  Rouvrai^yi^)  Maisf>n<-neHiFe,(S} 
and  Yitleaux  on 'the  Brenne,(7)  the.  road 
traverses  aa  uninteresting  country  wa- 
tered by.  tbe  Cousin  and  Serein ;  firom 
Yitleaux  iLpasses  over  several  hills,  em? 
bellished  with  vineyards,  to  La  Chaleur, 
called  **  McU  iMlmmie/'  from  being  a 
very  cold  place;  hence  it  proceeds  to 
Pontrde-^Pany,  without  displaying  any 
object  worth  .attention,  except  a  Chl^-r 
teau,'Onoemagaificent,  but  now  redu* 
ced  to  iuins.:.and. beyond  this  ChAleau 
19  prettyAipiaescenery^which  continues 
the  whole,  ««y  to  the  Poat-house(S}  at 
Pontr<de-Pany,  a  Bridge   thcown  over 
ibe  Ouohe,  near  the  head  of  the  Canal 
of  Burgundy.  Hence  the  road  pcoceeds 
for  a  short  distance  between  rocks  and 
mountains^  and  then  traverses  a  fine 
country,  to  Dijon.:  This  Cily,  anciently 
Pibio,  orZH'eto,  tbecapital  of  Burgundy, 
and  supposed  to  contain  about  twenty- 
^Wp  thousand  inhabitants^  is  well  situat- 
ed between  the  rivers  Oucbeand  Suzon; 
but  ,su0isred  so  much  from  the  Revo* 
lutioi^  ithat  few  of  its  public  edifices 
esc^>ed«Djury,< except  the  spires  of  St. 
Ben^gne,  and  St.  Jean*-4he  former  of 
^)1»icb,  three- hpndred  and  seventv-five 
Paris  (eet  in  height,  is  tailed  the  finest 
piece. of  architecture  of  its  kind  in  Eu- 
rope. The  latter  does  not  measure  quite 
tibtreehundredPariB  feet.   After  tbe  re- 
sjloration  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  Dijon 
Wftsiiepairedand  improved:  its  Museum 
contains  a  fine'Pielure  of  tbe  Holy  Fa- 
milgr,i  in  which  the  Mother  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  is  introduced ;  a  fine  Picture  of 
the  Magdalene  at.  tbe  foot  of  the  Cross ; 
Mud  several  works  of  the  modem  French 
School,  which  outstep  nature,  and  are, 
consequently,  unpleasing.  Tbe  Prome- 
nade du  Cours  merits  notice ;  and  on 
thatiGateofthe'Town  which  leads  to 
Pontf4e-Panyts4  Plaster  Car  of  Yictory, 
erected  in  honour  of  the  Bourbons,  but 

lers  to  them  and  back  again,  for  six  or  eight 
ftaoos-acesPding  to  thrtitamber  of  persons 
oooveyM. 

(4)  Tbe  SAiel  de  la  Poste^  at  Lucy-lc 
Bois,  is  toterably  comfortable. 

(«)  IDD,  LW6t$l  de  VAnciemie  P6^ie  is 
good.         *' 
.  (^  Ion,  La  Pdgie^  and  tol^raUy  good. 

(7)  Inn,  La  Jf*osle,  and  good. 

(«)  The  Posi'hoMe  aX  Pont-de-Pany  is  a 
tolerably  good  Inn.     ' 
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cramblfng  fast  away.   Gommeree  ap- 
pears to  flourish  at  Dijon ;  and  wines^ , 
and  eataM«s,  are  particularly  good  faere:  . 
but  the  €limate>  to  persons  who  suffer 
(Vom  a  cold  and  cutting  wlnd^  is  unge- 
nial.(») 

Soon  after  quitting  this  city,  the  road 
displays  a  view  of  th6  Juni-Alountains ; 
and  on  entering  the  nett  Town,  Genlis, 
passes,  on  the  right,  a  Ghftteau  belongs 
ing  to  the  Family  of  the  Comtessede 
Genlis,^Hio  much  distinguished  in  the  \ 
literary  world  by  her  irrithigs,  for  the 
use  of  young  persons^  Genlis  is  a  pretty 
Village,  adorned  with  neat  houses,  (^) 
and  a  handsome  Bridge  thrown  over  - 
the  Norge.  Hence  the  road  proceeds 
to  Auionne,  which  Contains' five  thou- 
sand inhabitants ;  and  where  a  new 
and  magnificent  Bridge  has  been  re^ 
cently  erected  over  the  $aone.(3)  a 
battle  was  fought  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, between  Napoleon's  soidiers  and 
the  Allies;  and  l>ones  of  men  ahd 
horses  were,  not  long  since,  si^^iently 
discoverable  to  mark  the  field  df  action*. 

The  road  is  hilly  to  the  nekt  Post, 
Ddle :  that  Town,  the  largest  of  Franche- 
Comt^,  Besan^on  excepted,  and  iMrilt 
on  the  Doubs,  was  once  strong;  but 
Louis  XIV.  demolished  its  fortifications. 
Us  College,  one  of  the  finesit  in  fr ranee, 
its  Promenade,  called  Le  Cours,  and 
the  Canal  of  the  Rhine,  merit  otiserva*' 
tion :  and  near  Ddle  are  Femains  of  th« 
Ancient  Roman  Road,  which  extended 
from  Lyop  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.(i) 
On  quitting  pdle,  the  road,  passes  over 
a  fine  stone  Bridge,  recently  erected; 
and,  after  crossing  the  rivers  Doubs, 
Clause,  Louve,  and  Cnisanbe,  and  tra- 
versing a  long  and  beautiAil  •avenue  of 
poplars,  terminated,  each  way'y  by  a 
bridge,  arrives  at  Mont-sou8^Vaudrey;(5} 
thence  descending,  not  rapidly  but  al^ 
most  constantly,  to  Poligny,  amidst 
corn-fields  and  vineyards. 

(0  Here  are  sevemi.  Inns :  the  Ildtel  du 
Pare  is  a  very  good  one.  The  miel  de  to 
Cloche  is  likewise  recommended. 

(»)  Best  Inn,  VHdtUdeia  Cdted'Or. 

(3)  Inns,  L'ffdtel  du  Grand  Cerf^  and  to- 
lerably good,  L'ffdtel  du  Mont  Jura. 

(4)  Best  Ian  at  IMAe, .  L'mtel  de  U  riUe 
de  Paris.  »'»,.,    • .  • 

(5)  Mont-sous-Vaudrey  is  oelebritcd  for 
delicious  white  wine,  called  nntf^bais, 

(«)  Here  are  two  Inns,  Vffdtel  de  GenHe 


PoHgny  is  sitvated  at  the  extremity  of 
an  extensive  plain  near  the  source  of 
the  Glantine,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
Jura ;  it  contains  between  five  and  six 
tliousand  iohabilants.  («)  The  road 
constructed,  by  order  of  Napofeon, 
over  tlie  lura-Mountains  to  Geneva, 
comnehces  immeifiateiy  beyond  Poli- 
gny, and  presents  noihkig  likely  to 
alarm  TvavelMrs,  so  far  as  Morez  ;  hot 
between  that  Town  attd  Les  Rousses  it 
would  \m  rendered  much  pleasanter, 
«nd  indeed  ranch  safer,  by  the  addition 
ofparapet  w^lts. 

The  base  of  thelura  is  covered,  near 
Poligny,  with  therns,  briers,  gooseber- 
ry-bushes, beech-trees,  and  enormous 
rocks  of  granite,  the  commencement 
of  the  ascent  exhibits  bold  and  beauti- 
ful Alpine  scenery,  together  with  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  vast  and  fertile 
plains  of  France :  While,  not  far  distant 
Irbm  PoHgoy,  ar©  pioturesttue  Ruins  of 
a  spacious  Convent,  seated  amidst  rich 
vineyards,  and  encircled  by  luxuriant 
woods.  H«vlng  reached  the  summit  of 
the  first  ascent,  and  passed  Boreaux. 
where  Ihe  rocks  are  strikingly  fine,  the 
road  traverses  a  comparatively  tame 
country  to  Chtmpagnole,  a  Town  of 
considerable  si2e,  situated  on  the  right 
bankoftheAin.(7)  Much  of  this  Town 
appears  recently  biiHt;  as  doithegreatar 
par4  6f  all  the  towns,  villages,  and  pr«t- 
ty;  detached  cottages,  on  the  Jurff> 
Ifoantains;  («)  At  Cbampagnole  the 
Mad  crosses  the  Ain  ;^thence  proeeed- 
tng'  throagh  a  coinitry  adorned  with 
bii^i  {lasturage,  cottages,  viHages,  and 
wbod8»  to  a  magnificent  Gallery,  cut 
throng  thcside  of  lolly  rocks,  clothed 
with  firs  to  thefr  summits :  opposite  to 
this:  Gallery  rise  Woods  and  mountains 
ttiii  more  elevated ;  and  in  a  deep  deH 
rnns  a  torreAf  whose  waters,  at  the 
Bridge  of  Donbief,  form  a  beautiful 
Cascade.    Continuing  to  pass  through 

and  Liidtel  du  Gtkxnd  Cetf;  the  fomer  Is 
the  best. 

(7)  Here  are  (wo  small  Inns,  L'HMel  de 
Genbve,  and  L'Miel  de  Zyen ;  at'eilher  of 
which  TnureHers  might  breakfast  or  dine; 
and  the  former  is  a  tolerable  tleepin^-plaee. 
Superesroellcnt  honey  may  be  procnred  at 
this  Inn. 

(S)  Champagnole,  and  itsltfanufadory  for 
spinning  Iron,  were  consumed  bv  fire  in 
1996,  and  sh^ly  afler  rdmilt. 
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Wild  md  «iAlIiii«  scenery,  tbe  road 
reacttes  a  romanlie  Tillage,  called  Mai- 
son-oewe ;  (0  beyond  wMcb,  to  the 
left,  among  woods  of  peculiarly  beanti- 
fa\  firs,  are  rocks  worm  notice,  on  ac- 
count of  their  whimsical  shape.  Far- 
ther on,  is  another  VBIage,  and  a  Une 
grazing  conntry,  boandedby  woods, 
which  eitends  to  the  Pont-de-Leine, 
and  St.  Laurent.  (*)  the  road  froth 
Ghampagnole  hither  is  excellent;  and; 
generally  speaking,  a  gradual  ascent: 
and  the  winter  snow  no^  sooner  begins 
to  disappear,  in  this  conntry,'  than  the 
hedges  and  pastnrages  are  adorned 
with  such  a  variety  and  profusion  of 
beaotf  ftil  flowers  as  no  otherpart  of  (he 
Alps  can  boast. 

Quitting  SI.  Laurent,  the  toad  re- 
crosses  the  teine;  and  proceeds,'ainidst 
cottages  and  pasturages,  to*  a  craHeky 
Cttt  throogh  woods  of  beech  and  fir; 
and  terminated  by  a  plain.  '  flence  is  a 
descent  of  five  miles  to  Mores,  a  consi^ 
derable  Town,  seated  on  the  iifver 
Bienne,  and  close  to'  a  brawling  tor- 
rent, called  Le  Bief  de  la  Challle,1na 
valley  io  narrow,  as  merely  to  admit 
two  rows  of  houses  and  the  street  which 
divides  them;  while  the  Sttfronndlng 
moootains  rise  almost  perpendicularly, 
like  walls  of  a  stupendous  height,  and 
give  Horez  the  appearance  of  being  en- 
tombed in  the  lowest  dell  of  the  Alps. 
It  contains  some  good  houses,  toge- 
ther with  twelve  hundred  tfihabiv- 
ants.  (») '  •      '     ■  •  ' 

A  fieirbraneh  of  road  has' been  con- 
strocted  on  the  St.  Laurent  side  of 
Xorez,  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  turn  in  a 
steep  hill :  and  another  new  Bralscli 
has  been  constructed  to  avoid  asteep, 
narrow,  and  dangerous  6allery,between 
Mores  and  Les  Roussesi  But  atthc^ugh 
fonaiderable  sums  are,  froih  time  to 
time,  expended  in  improving  th^  Pas- 
sage of  the  lura,  it  is  still  deficient  In 
parapet  walls. 

From  Morez  the  Old  Koad  proceeds 
to  Les  Rousses,  by  a  sleep  ascent  paral- 

v<)  Maiton-neuve  contains  an  Inn  whet^ 
Tr««ellen  might  breakfast  or  dine ;  Mit  jt  is 
not  a  sleeping- place. 

(*}  iDn ,  La  Posie,  and  very  comfbrCabie. 

(3)  Imi,  La  Poite,  and  toteraUy  good. 

:4>  the  DMe  rises  8M8  Paris  ftiet  a/bove  the 
InrH  of  the  Lakeof  Geneva ;  and  is  one  Of 
iiie  toftlest  smnmits  of  the  Jura- Alps. 


lei  with  a  noisy  torrent,  and  between 
immense  rocks,  above  which  tower  the 
Mountains  of  Rezoux  and  the  Di^le,  (4) 
resplendent  with  snow;  while  the  near 
prospect  presents  Alpine  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers.  This  road,  for  some  miles 
beyond  Morez,  is  too  narrow  to  be  safe, 
either  in  the  dark,  or  after  heavy  rain. 
LeS'Rousses  contains  the  frontier  Gus- 
tom*'house  of  France;  where,  however, 
on  quitting  that  kingdom.  Travellers 
meet  with  no  detention.  (S)  From  Les 
Rousses  the  road  traverses  several  val- 
leys to  La  Vattay  ;(6)  thence  proceed- 
ing to  Gex,(7)  through  a  magnificent 
Gallery,^whieh  has,  for  near  a  mile, 
an  Upper  Gallery,  made  to  catch  the 
earth  and  stones  continually  falling 
from  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the 
Alpi  On  the  descent  stands  the  Fon- 
taine NapolSon,\ie&Tmg  an  inscription 
almost  obliterated.  This  descent,  be- 
tween Les  Rousses  and  Gex,  reckoning 
fromthe  moment  when  it  becomes  ra- 
pid, occupies  about  one  hour  and  a 
half;  and  the  highest  point  over  which 
the  road  passes  is  computed  to  be 
about  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  Road  through  St.  Cergues  and 
Noyon  to  Geneva  is  much  recommend- 
ed by  the  Postmaster  at  St.  Cergues.  It 
avoids  the  rapid  descent  into  Gex,  and 
is*safe  and  beautiful. 

This  side  of  the  Jura  is  embelljahed 
with  luxuriant  pasturages,  neat  cot- 
tages, and  fine  woods  of  beech  and  fir, 
Whi^h  clothe  its  summits;  but  what 
particularly  arrests  the  attention  of 
Travellers,  on  descending  towards  Gex, 
is  a  prospect,  abruptly  jMresented  to 
their  view,  of  the  Pays  de  Yaod,  the 
Lake  -  of  Geneva,  and  the  stupendous 
Glaciers  which  surround  it. 
'  Having  passed  Gex,  and  the  villa  once 
belonging  to  Voltaire  at  Ferney,  the 
road  enters  Geneva  ;  crossing,  in  that 
tity,  two  Bridges,  whose  arches  are 
bathed  with  the  waters  of  the  Lake, 
which,  under  the  appellation  of  the 

(3)  <phere  is  at  Les  Rousses  an  Inn, capable 
of  ftiniiiliing,  in  case  of  necessity,  a  few 

(«)  tliis  Hamlet  eontains  an  Inn  where 
Travellers,  if  compelled  to  stop,  might  find 
a  few  beds.  The  Cheese  called  Gfuydres  Is 
made  at  La  Vattay. 

(7>  Best  Inn,  XejJJa/ance*,  but  very  dirty. 
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Rbone^  continue  their  course  dDrou^ 
Fi'ance,  to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 

Geneva,  said  to  contain  near  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  ancienftly  a 
strong  town  belonging  to  the  Alio- 
^roges  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
immense  Lake  which  bears  its  name : 
snd  divided  into  unecfual  parts:  by  the 
Rhone,  It  possesses  fewer  public 
buildings  worth  .  notice  than  ahnost 
any  other  large  city  of  Europe  r  but 
this  deficiency  is  counter-balanced  by 
the  fine  views  from  its  Ramparts,  and 
the  peculiar  richness  and  beauty  of  its 
environs ;  which  boast  a  considerable 
number  of  handsome  Villas, .  4md  a 
great  variety  of  delightful  walks^  rides, 
and  drives.  The  public  Lib'ifftry,  open 
every  Tuesday  morning,  from  one 
o'clock  till  three,  merits  notice  ;  a^'it 
contains  rare  and  curious  Books,  toge^ 
ther  with  an  ancient  Roman  Shield  6f 
Silver,  adorned  with  Bassi-riUevl,-4ind 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  Arve,  during 
the  year  1721. (<)  The  Hydraulic  JHa-r 
chine  which  supplies  the  fountains  of 
the  Town  with  water  likewise  merits 
notice.(3)  , . 

The  lAman,  or  Lake  of  Geneva,,  an-^ 
ciently  called  Lemanits,  is  computed  to 
beabiMit  nineteen  leagues  in  length; 
and  between  three  and  four  in  breadth 
at  the  widest  part,  near  RoUe:  it 
abounds  with  fine  fish;  and  Us  banks 
are  said'  to  be  visited  by  forty-nine 
kinds  of  birds*(3}  «   r 

The  object  generally  thought  beat 
worth  notice  in  the  immediate  viciaity 
of  Geneva  is  Voltaire's  Villa  at  Femey ; 

(<)  There  are  several  good  Libr^Hdes*  here; 
also  Beadini;  -  Rooms,  where  .Oaiignani'.S 
Masseng&r  and  most  of  the  Ebropeaa  news* 
papers  may  be  found.  •    .. 

(>}  Travellers  are  compelled  to  leave  their 
Passports  at  the  Gate  through  which  tb^y 
enter  Geneva ;  and  likewise  to  reclaim  Ihem 
(acGordiog  to  directions,  giveq  in  a  printed 
card)  At  the  J^iweau  dps  Tasseports.  .The 
Gates  of  Geneva  are  closed  at  n|ght,  and  not 
n^-opened  till  about  sunrise. 
.  Tbeft^(e/dWii9/e;<erre>at'S^eFop,ftquar- 
ter  of  a  league  from  Geneva,  was  formerly 
one  of  the  best  Inns  on  the  Continent;  bat 
ia  DOW  eclipsed  in  reputation  by  thehdtel  des 
^argues^flXGeoevaf  a  remarkably  large  and, 
at  the  present  moment,  1836,  a  mo«t  excel- 
lent Inn;  where  dinner  at  the.2%i^;<;  d'hdte, 
wine  iachttivej  is  duOfged  at  fonr  fmcs  a 


[Ob.  II. 

Irfalch  IMuse,  Mace  thfe^iioalh  oMts  Orsl 
om net,  :  had .  -bad;  <  nanf  masters ;  but 
they  have  aM-deeinedit  sacrilege  to 
change  anyiit^ng';  and,  cooseqiienUy 
the  furniture  refjiaUifi  the^sanie  as  when 
be  diedv    laL  the  :Han  |s  a  li^rge  Picture 
composed  by  Voltairehimaelf^  and  ex- 
ecuted'by  n.  wretched  artist  whom  he 
met  witli  atiF^raeff.  <  bi  the  foreground 
slAnds  this  ceiiet»rated  Poet»  holding  the 
Henriade;  which  he  is  t  presenting  to 
Apollo:  in  IM   backrground  is  the 
Temple  of  M6mo9y^toJwar'd$  whieh  flies 
Fame#  at  the:8ame  timCi^ointlBg  to  the 
Henriade.  'Tihe^u^es  and  Graces  are 
surroondineVolUine^:  and  seem  in  the 
act  o{  cai^ying  hJia*Rust  to  l»he  Ten|>le 
of  Memory:  the  heroes. land. .'heroines 
ofihe  JBeniiMiflq  ar/e. stan^Dg astonlah- 
ed>M'hi»Wj^nderfulta|eiiiii):  the  authors 
wliowroteiaig^insthim^ are  falling,  into 
the  iaJferftal'Degions :  while  l&nyj  and 
her  progeny  .are'  expiring  at  his  feet 
I!h6  familj'  or^jCalas  likewise  is  exhibit- 
ed In  thiJ9  pietuve.  sThe  hall  leads  to  a 
Saloon  kiornamontefl  with  aiBust  of  Vol- 
taire, and'  a  Oefiten>  Jn  chipaa,  for  the 
tomb  of  a  lady  supposed  to.  have  diedini 
Chlld4iiPtli,'but'who  was>  in  fed,  buried 
alive;. Uirapre^ents  the  lady  and  her 
child    b^¥f sting    through:  the  tomb; 
which. Is  htroken  bj  the  artist  in  so  na- 
tural aiflsanner,  that«one  .feels  ready  to 
explaim  ;  ''irhf^t.a  ^Ity  U  Is  that  this 
beauMfuiinoi|ument  ha^^  met  with  an 
accidoiiit  P   i^  vpltaif e'4  jBedroom  are 
Portraits  of  his  Friends,  and  the  Vase 
wj^fyinhi^  hfCfifrt  wa^.  plaf^  bQfoxe  its 
removal  tot-'Pams. ; -This  monument  is 
•   •,  -    '  it  .  '     •'"       '  •  . 
UMHJMdiniRP  en  pco'tictUier  in  :the  Saiie  a 
mmger,  wine  not  iioeliided,  Ave*  franes— 
dinner^,  en  pmiicuH^.  iBi  9i  private  room, 
Sis;;fraa|lS,  iwipe  uol^included*  i  D4je^H9r  d 
la  AoiMclie^atthe  y!abUd'h&ie  two  ftaocs 
and  fifijf  oeotimiBS^^.^'^i^''  ^  lafourchette 
in  a  private  rooii),,.lbreefraiu»,  wipe  not 
included. --  Breakfast  of  tea  or'coffee^sugar, 
bread,  butter,  and  honey,  In  the  Salle  it 
manger, one  n*anc  and  fifty  centimes  ahead. 
-  Servants  eadi  five  francs  a-day,  bed-room 
ifiqludeij^. , ,  Th^  Doqaestica  belonging  to  this 
Ina  are  remuiiei^ted  by  Travellers  at  a 
trifling  expense,  according  to  the  ruleaof 
fi^'haiMfiu 

(3)>  Sleamers  arees|a)>lished  to  mo  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  likewise- on  the  Lake  of 
Neuchdtel. .    . 
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of bteek marble,  )}1aiD,  but  neat;  and 
immediatehr  under  tbat  place  which 
contained  the  heart,  is  written :  «  Mon 
BMorU  9$t  part&mt,  et  mon  eatwr  ut 
iAr  OrertheVaaeisirritten:  **  Mu 
mAnm  soni  eon$olS$  puisque  fnon  weur 
ett  tm  milieu  de  wnu ;"  allosire  (it  is 
to  be  presomed)  to  the  sor rounding 
portraits  of  Fredettck  the  Great  of 
Pnisslay  Le  Kain  (the  French  Roscins), 
Calherloe  II.  of  Russia,  and  Madame  de 
Chasteiet«  This  room  also  contains 
Portraits  of  Voltaire,  Milton,  Newton, 
and  other  distinguished  Characters. 

Persons  desirous  of  seeing  the  cele- 
brated Valley  of  Chamooni,  together 
with  as  much  of  Mont-Blanc  asis  yrac- 
lieable  during  the  early  part  of  Sum- 
bner,  should  hire,  at  Geneva,  for  three 
(days,  an  open  four-wheeled  carriage,(«) 
with  two  or  four  horses  (according 
to  the  number  of  persons  who  Intend 
to  occupy  it),  setting  out,  on  the  first 
morning,  at  sunrise,  for  St.  Martin,  a 
drive  of  seren  hours  and  a  half.(*)  The 
road  to  ChABipuni,  almost  immediately 
beyond  TSeneVa,  enters  Savoy,  and  is 
smooth  and  good.  The  ascents  and 
descents  are  gradaal ;  the  country 
abounds  with  com,  vineyards,  and  fruit 
trees ;  rosemary  and  tMirberry  bushes 
growing  in  and  near  the  hedges ;  and 
beeches  miied  with  firs  crowning  the 
heights.  At  the  distance  ef  half  a  league 
from  Geneva  the  road  passes  though 
Chdna ;  and  about  one  league  farther 
on,  present*  a  view  of  the  Saldve^  the 
ChAteau  of  Mouraei,  and  Hm  hill  and 
Chitean  of  Esery:  It  then  crosses  the 
Menoge,  a  river  which  rises  at  the  base 
of  the  Voirons ;  traverses  the  villages 
of  Nangy  and  Contamioe,  and  passes 
near  the  towering  ruins  of  the  Castle  of 
Fossigny.  Travellers  usually  stop  to 
bait  their  horses  and  take  refreshment 
at  Bonnevilte,  the  neit  village,   or, 

iO  A  Swiss  cabriolet,  called  a  .g/iai'-A-l^. 
Is  a  eoaveoient  carriage  for  this  excursion, 
becanse  it  can  go  the  whole  way  to  Chamou- 
ni,  wlilch  a  coach,  or  post^^Ue,  cannot ; 
bat  a  carriase  of  the  latter  description  is 
mocfa  less  fatiguiog  than  a  char^'lnmc, 

;>!  BMsports  for  this  Excursion  muH  be 
sigoed  by  the  Sardinian  Consul  at  6ene?a. 

y  One  league  distant  is  a  Cavern  called 
tke  Gnato  de  Bahne,  the  entrance  to  which, 
^  iccn  from  the  road  below  it,  resembles 
abe  moathofanoTeu.   ThisCaTornissitu-. 


more  properly  speaking,  tlie  first  Town 
on  this  route,  containing  a  consider- 
able number  of  bouses,  and  two  Inns ; 
either  of  which  can  furnish  a  good 
breakfast  and  delicious  honey.  Be- 
yond Bonneville  the  road  crosses  the 
Arve  on  a  stone  Bridge  five  hundred 
feet  long;  passing  through  the  small 
town  of  Cluse,  and  then  traversing  the 
delightful  Valley  of  Maglan,  rich  in 
corn,  vineyards,  and  fruit-trees,  ena- 
melled with  flowers,  and  encircled  by 
enormous  and  fantastically-shaped  Alps, 
crowned  with  woods  of  beech  and  nr^ 
and  exhibiting  wild  and  picturesque 
scenery.(3)  The  Alps  gradually  increase 
in  magnitude  as  the  road  advances  <; 
while  the  glens  gradually  become  nar- 
rower. About  three  quarters  of  a 
league  beyond  Maglan,  on  the  left,  is  a 
fine  Cascade,  called  Nant  d'Arpenas, 
falling  from  a  height  of  eight  hundred 
feet;  and  shortly  after  passing  this 
spot,  the  road  presents  a  view  of  Mont- 
Blanc  ;  which  continues  to  eihibit  its 
awful  and  stupendous  beauties  the 
whole  way  to  Chamouni.  Leaving  on 
the  right  the  town  of  Sallenche,  seated 
near  a  noisy  torrent  at  the  base  of  cul- 
tivated mountains,  above  whose  lofty 
summits  rise  pyramids  of  eternal  snow. 
Travellers  usuaHy  drive  to  St.  Martin ; 
which  is  (iirnished  with  a  good  Inn,  the 
Hdtel  dB  Mont'Blanc,  containing  a' 
considerable  number  of  beds,  and  com- 
manding a  particularly  fine  view  of  that 
part  of  the  Mountain  denominated  the 
JOdfM  du  Getter.  This  Inn  likewise 
contains  a  small  Cabinet  of  Natural  His- 
tory for  sale. 

From  St.  Martin,  or  the  opposite 
Town  of  Sallenche,  to  Chamouni,  is  a 
journey  of  between  six  and  seven  hours ; 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
walking,  by  riding  on  a  mule,  or  by 
going  in  a  eA<tr-a-6anc.     Travellers, 

atedontheside  of  a  calcareous  mountain 
rising  almost  perpendicularly;  and  a  safe 
mole-track  leads  to  it :  mules  may  be  pro- 
cured of  its  Proprietor,  at  a  house  erected  by 
him  on  the  side  of  the  road.  The  entrance 
into  the  Cavern  4S  semi-circular,  ten  feet 
high,  and  twenty  wide ;  the  interior  length, 
to  a  small  Lake  eight  feet  deep,  is  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  paces.  Three  fTancs  are 
paid  by  every  Traveller  for  visiting  the  in- 
terior of  this  Cavern. 
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therefore,'  deposit  their  Genera  eftr*- 
rlage  and  horses  at  St.  Martin  ;  sleep- 
ing there;  and  usually  proceeding 
next  day^  at  a  very  early  hour,  to  Cha- 
mouni. 

The  hire  of  a  char-drbanc  is  about 
fourteen  francs  per  day:  the  hire  of  a 
mute  eight  francs.  The  Guides,  both  at 
St.  Martin  and  at  Ghamouni^  are  civil/ 
intelligent,  and  careful ;  hut,  neverthe- 
less, their  wish  to  gain  money  makes 
them  sometimes  persuade  Travellers  to 
be  adventurous. 

.  Not  far  beyond  St.  Martin  the  road 
crosses  the  Nant  Sauvage,  a  dangerous 
torrent  when  swoln  with  rain :  gene- 
rally speaking,  however,  the  road, 
though  rough,  is  safe :  but  the  aspect 
of  the  country  between  St.  Martin  and 
Servoz,  particular  spots  excepted,  is 
wild  and  gloomy;  though  here,  and 
indeed  throughout  this  whole  excur- 
sion, the  innumerable  flowers,  inter- 
mingled with  barberry  and  rosemary 
bashes,  give  life  to  the  scene.  Qn  ap- 
proaching the  village  of  Gh^de  the 
road  crosses  another  delicious  plain, 
and  passes  through  several  hamlets, 
which,  in  times  of  civil  discord,  afford- 
ed shelter  to  the  ancient  Romans.  The 
magnificent  Cascade  of  Cb^de  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  league  from  that  Village; 
and  the  Lake  of  Gh^de,  situated  near 
the  road,  though  small,  is  pretty ;  and 
serves  to  reflect  on  its  bosom  the  ma- 
jestic summits  of  Mont-Blanc,  which 
is  easily  distinguished  from  its  neigh- 
bours by  being  the  only  triple-headed 
monster  among  them. 

On  approaching  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Servoz,  it  is  impossible  to  contem- 
plate without  awe  the  ruins  of  an  Alp, 
which,  in  its  fall,  menaced  this  luxu- 
riant spot  with  destruction  ;  insomuch 
thai  the  inhabitants  fled  precipitately, 
though  not  quick  enough  to  prevent 
some  of  their  children  from  being 
crushed  to  death :  and  the  dust  produc- 
ed by  rocks  thrown  violently  against 
each  other,  led  persons  at  first  to  ima- 
gine that  this  terrific  crash  of  nature 
proceeded  from  the  eruption  oT  a  vol- 
cano. Travellers  usually  breakfast  at 
Servoz ;  a  small  village,  containing  one 
solitary  Inn,  somewhat  like  a  hedge  ale- 
bouse  of  England,  but  where  good  ho- 


ney and  eggs-  may  be  procnrad»  and 
likewise  good  coffee.  Beyond  this  vil- 
Jage  the  road  crosses  a  stream  called 
the  Dioza,  on  a  wooden  bridge  :  and 
ho'e  is  seen  a  Monument  eirectMl  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Eschen,  who  lost 
his  life  on  the  summit  of  the  Buet,  by 
quilting  his  Guide,  and  falling  into  a 
chasm  of  the  Glacier*  After  passing 
the  Arve  on  a  picturesque  Bridge,  the 
road  exhibits,  to  the  ri^t,  ruins  of  the 
Gh^teau  de  St.  Michel ;  and,  to  the  left, 
an  Abyss>  where,  empaled  l^etween 
rocks  of  tlie  most  sombre  hue,  inter- 
spersed with  fir-trees,  flows  the  Arve; 
forming  a  scene  sublime  eten  to  hor- 
ror. After  ascending  some  way  by  the 
side  of  this  Ravine,  the  road  at  length 
enters  the  far-famed  Valley  of  Ghamon- 
ni ;  passing  the  Glaciers  of  Taconay 
and  Bossons  {  and  presenting  a  distant 
view  of  the  Glacier  of.  Bois ;  then  tra- 
versing the  torrent  of  Nagin,  tlie  ham- 
let of  Ouches^  the  .torrents  of  Gria,  Ta- 
conay, and  Bossons,  and  likewise  the 
Arve,  previous  to  reaching  Ghaoaonni. 

This  town  owes  its  existence  to  a 
Convent  of  Benedictines,  founded  in 
1099,  by  a  Count  of  Geneva:  but  the 
Valley  in  which  it  stands  might  proba- 
bly have  been  unknown  at  the  present 
period,  if  two  English  Gentlemen, 
Messrs.  Windham  and  Pocockihad  not, 
in  the  year  174i,  discovered  it,  and 
given ^o  modern  Europe  details  re- 
specting a  place  which  even  the  natives 
of  Geqevay  though  only  eighteen  leagues 
distant,- bad  never  faeairdi  of.  It  is  si- 
tuated three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea;  and  contains 
tolerably  good  inns.  (') 

The  verdant  clothing  of  the  singular 
Valley  of  Chamouni  Is  beautifully  con- 
trasted with  <cioud-eapped  mountains 
silvered  by  eternal  snow;  gloomy  fo- 
rests, chiefly  composed  of  firs;  cot- 
tages and  hamlMs  scattered  here  and 
there;  brawling  torrents;  and  rocks 
of  porphyry  and  granite.  Interspersed 
with  glaciers  6T  a  dazsiling  whiteness  ; 
whence  rise' sed-grecn  pyramids  of  ice, 
which,  vi^hen  illuminated  either  by  the 
son  or  moon,  cxhibll  a  prospect  unique 
and  wonderful :  but,  nevertheless,  so 
much  has  been  said  in  praise  of  this 
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Valley,  tbat  Travellers  are  sometioies 
disappointed  on  seeing  it. 

The  Botanist  and  Mineralogist  may 
find  ample  amusement  at  Gbamooni : 
and  here,  as  at  St.  Martin,  there*  is,  for 
sale,  a  Cabinet  of  Natural  Histolry,  con^ 
talning  Minerals  of  Mont-Blanc  and  St. 
Golbard,  Seals,  Necklaces,  etc.,  made 
of  the  crystal  of  Mont-Blanc  ;  together 
with  Insects  and  Plants  indigenous  to 
the  higher  Alps.  The  hone^  of  Gha- 
monni  is  excellent. 

£Tery  part  of  the  Valley  presents  a 
view  of  Mont-Blanc.    This  gigantic  Alp, 
•rimeval  with  a  ireorld^ whose  several 
*  changes  it  ha|^uieUr>witDessed,  is 
said  byMons.  <m  Luc  to  be  fifteen  thou- 
(sand  three  hundred  and  three  English 
veet,  and  by  Mons.  de  Saussure  seven^ 
/teen   thousand  seven  hundred    Paris 
\reet,  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea ;  and  the  crust  of  snow,  od 
its  sides  and  summit,  is  supposed  to 
exceed  four  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The 
first  persons  who  reached  the  top  of 
•this  stupendous  Mountain,  appear  to 

(•)  Persons  who  visit  Chamounl  at  ibe  pro- 

(per  season  for  ascendiqg  the  ^ntanvert 
should  engage  careful  and  judicious 'guides ; 
aod  likewise  hire  a  porter  to  carry  cold  pro- 
visions and  wine.  Ladies  sometimes  go  pari 
of  the  way  In  chaises-a-porteura,  for  each 
of  which  it  is  requisite  to  have  six  chairmen; 
bat  good  walkers  had  much  better  Irust  to 
their  feet.  It  being  a-  work  of  full  three 
boars  to  ascend  the  Mawunwert,  and  thea 
descend  to  the  Mer  de  Glace,  it  is  advisable 
to  set  oat  from  Cbamooni  by  sevea  in  the 
Bomiog.  For  aiXMit  one  league  aod  a  quar- 
ter, there  isa  safe  mule-road,  passing  Ihrough 
Ibreslaof  firs,  which  exhibit  traces  of  ancieol 
avalanches,  enormous  blocks  of  granite,  and 
large  trees  laid  prostrate;  but  oo  entering  a 
narrow  and  rugged  path,  called  Le  Chemin 
de4  CryftalUerSj  it  is  no  longer  practicable 
logo  on  mules  :«here,  therefore,  these  ani- 
mals are  osutfty  sent  back  to  the  Sowce  of 
(he  Jrviron.  Vat  view  near  a  tittle  fountain, 
called  Le  CaiUet,  merits  notice;  as  the  Arve, 
in  ibefi^ain  beneath,  appears,  from  this  ele- 
valed  spot,  like  a  thread ;  the  Bonrg  tike  card 
booses;  and  the  fields  and  meadows  like  the 
(qoarcs  ofa  chess  board,  or  beds  in  a  flower- 
gatxIeD,  embellishrd  with  various,  shades 
of  green.  Beyond  this  fountain  the  road 
,  if  eicessivcty  steep  and  rn^ged,  thongh  not 
dangerous :  and  after  passing  the  Jfdpiial  de 
Dlair,  baili  by  an  English  gentleman  of  that 
name,  the  Traveller  is  presented  with  a  sight 
of  Uie  Mer  de  Glace;  to  reach  >vhich  oocu- 


have  been  Jacques  Aainat  of  Ghamou- 
ni,  and  Doctor  PaccaVa :  tlTey  went  in 
the  year  17§j6l;  and  were  fallowed,  in 
1787,  by  Mons.  de  Saussure,  and  an  ^ 
£n^ish  Gentleman.  During  the  early  ' 
part  of  Summer,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  any  person  to  tread  in  their  steps ; 
or  even  to  reach  the  Montarwert, 
which  leads  to  the  Jfer  de  Glace;  the 
path,  at  this  season,  being  usually  clog- 
ged with  snow,  and  at  the  same  time 
threatened  by  avalanches  :  but  persons 
who  ascend  the  Chapeau,  a  giddy ing 
eminence  opposite  to  Montanvert,  can 
see  the  Mer  de  Gltice,  although  they 
cannot  reach  it. 

Travellers,  in  order  to  ascend  the 
Chapeau,  should  provide  themselves 
with  the  customary  walking-sticks  at 
Ghamouni  (which  are  six  feet  in  length, 
with  a  sharp  iron  spike  at  one  end) ; 
they  should  then  go  in  a  char-orhanc 
through  the  plain  of  Ghoinouni :  but 
on  arriving  at  the  ascent  to  the  Char 
peaun  where  the  carriage-road  termi- 
nates, it  is  necessary  to  go  on  mules.(>) 

pies  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  persons 
who  venture  to  walk  upon  its  surface 
should  be  especially  careful  to  avoid  the 
cracks  and  chasms  with  which  it  abounds  : 
the  colour  these  chasms  assume  is  a  beautiful 
sea-green;  and  the  waves  of  this  flrozen 
ocean,  which  from  the  top  of  Mentanvert 
appear  like  fhrrows  in  a  corn -field,  are 
now  discovered  to  be  hillocks  from  twenty  to 
forty  ftet  high.  The  Mer  de  Glace  h  e^t 
lea^ies  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth :  and 
on  its  margin  risepyramidical  rocks,  called 
Needles,  whose  summits  are  lost  in  the 
clouds;  they  likewise  are  denominated  the 
Court  of  their  august  Sovereign,  Mont-Blanc, 
who  glitters  on  the  opposite  side,  in  stalely 
repose;  and  being  far  more  exalted  than  her 
attendants,  veils  in  Ihe  heavens,  which  she 
seems  to  prop,  a  part  of  her  sublime  and  ma- 
jestic beauties.  From  the  Mer  de  Glace 
Travellers  usiuilly  reascend  the  Montanvert, 
and  dine  either  at  Vhdpiial  de  Btatr,  or  JLa 
JNerre  dee  Anglais— ^n  immense  Mock  of 
granite,  so  called  because  Messrs.  Windham, 
and  Pocock,  in  1741,  made  it  their  dinner- 
table,  after  they  had  penetrated,  without  a 
guide;  into  these  unknown  regions.  HenoB 
is  the  descent  to  the  Source  of  ihe  Arv^rcn, 
through  the  Chemin  des  Chivres-a.  short, 
but  extremely  merged  path ;  on  pursuing 
which  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  avalanches 
fall  from  tlic  surroimdlng  mountains,  and 
pyramids  of  ioe  tumble  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  and  roH  to  the  bottom  of  IfotilamrerC, 
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At  length,  however,  the  path  beeomes 
so  ragged,  ^nd  the  ascent  so  very  steep» 
that  riding  U  no  longer  practicable : 
and  Travellers  are  consequently  com^ 
pelled  to  dismount,  and  walk  (aided  by 
itheir  Guides),  on  the  edge  of  terrific 
nrecipices,  and  through  a  path  so  ex-t 
ftremely  rugged,  that  nothing  but  the^ 
spiked  walking-sticks,  with  which  they 
are  directed  to  penetrate  the  ground  at 
ievery  step,  could  prevent  accidents. 
%R  attarntng.  the  wished-for  height,  the 
ijfier  de  Glw  presents  itself  to  view ; 
I  tfibugb  not  that  part  wbich  displays  an 
unequal  surface  ;  but  the  smooth  mar- 
gin,   whence  descends  an   immense 
Ciacier:  and,  liavtng    attained  this 
Height,  the  Traveller  should  pause,  a 
ifuU  half  hour,  to  listen  to  the  noise  of 
)^istant  and  near  Avalanches,  rendered 
doubly  audible  by  the  stillness  of  the 
scene ;  and  likewise  to  contemplate  the 
Teitraordinary  appearance  of  the  Glacier, 
(  which  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but 
ia  narrow  iuul    tcnipesjuoug.  ocean, 
•whose  towering  waves  have  been  sud- 
Idenly  rendered  motionless  by  an  al!- 
. powerful  hand. 

The  journey  from  the  Hotel  at  Cha- 
I  mouni  to  the  Chapeauy  and  back  again, 
occupies  about  three  hours  and  a  half. 
Persons,  therefore,  who  make  this  ex- 
cursion, return  late  to  Ghamouni ;  and 
after  having  written  their  names  and 
their  remarks  in  **  the  Traveller's 
Book,*'  which  is  a  curious  medley,  they 
usually  rest  a  few  hours,  and  then  set 
out  very  early  next  morning  for  Ge- 
^neva. 

Since  the  year482^>  the  Guides  at 
Ghamouni  have  been  placed  under  the 

at  whose  base  is  the  Source  ofUie  Arviron : 
after  examining  which,  Travellers  usually 
remount  their  mules,  and  return  to  Cha- 
'   mouni. 

TheinhabiUntsof  this  country  are  well- 
looking,  sensible,  honest,  and  remarkably 
fearless.  The  woods  are  peopled  with  rab- 
bits, white  hares,  martens,  and  ermines; 
the  rocks  with  marmots,  and  the  sagacious 
chamois.— These  last-named  animals  live 
together  in  flocks,  and  generally  feed  in  val- 
leys where  no  sportsman  can  penetrate ;  vtrbile 
a  few  are  constantly  detached  from  the 
main  body  as  scouts,  aud  others  perform  the 
duty  of  sentinels.  The  courage  and  agility 
wiUi  which  tbelcbamois  leaps  from  precipice 
to  precipice,  and'scales  rocks  almost  perpen- 
dicttlar,  shoold  teach  the  boldest  Alpine  Ira- 


snperintendence  of  the  Government; 
and  those  only  whose  names  are  enrol- 
led can  act  as  Guides.  They  are  formed 
into  one  company,  with  a  chief  who  has 
a  fixed  residence ;  and  all  applications 
for  Guides  must  be  made  to  him.  The 
prices  required  by  these  Guides  are 
fixed ;  and  no  one  of  them  has  a  right 
to  demand  drink-money.  The  Males  at 
Ghamouni  are  likewiseunder  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Governmeni.  From 
Ghamouni  to  Servoz,  theilrive  occupies 
about  three  hours— ^rora  Servoz  to  St. 
Martin,  three  and  a  half— from  St.  Mar- 
tin to  Bonneville,  four--and  from 
Bonneville  to  Geneva,  three  and  a  halt 

The  price  charged  for  dinner  at  St. 
Martin,  and  Ghamouni,  is  four  francs  a 
head— for  beds  two  francs  each— -and 
for  breakfast,  two  francs  per  head.(>) 

The  Military  Route,  leading  from  Ge- 
neva to  the  Simplen,  passes  through 
Gologny,  traversing  a  rich  plain,  bound- 
ed by  the  lura-Mountains  on  the  right, 
and  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  with  its  stu- 
pendous glaciers,  on  the  left ;  and  af- 
ter crossing  a  Bridge,  which  marks  the 
limits  of  the  territory  of  Geneva,  enters 
Savoy ;  displaying  a  view  of  a  finely-si- 
tuated old  Gastle,  and  likewise  of  Jf  onf- 
Cents,  and  great  part  of  the  lofty  chain 
to  which  that  gigantic  Alp  belongs. 
Beautiful  landscapes,  formed  by  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and 
plains  of  Savoy,  present  themselves  on 
the  way  to  Thonon;  whither  the  road 
winds  through  a  country  abounding 
with  corn  and  vineyards ;  while  the 
bold  and  varied  outline  of  the  Alps 
gives  peculiar  grandeur  to  the  scene. 

Thonon,  the  ancient  Gapital  of  the 

vellers  not  to  feel  vain  of  their  achievements. 

Persons  who  wish  to  vary  their  routeback 
to  Geneva,  may  return  by  the  TiU  Noire,  or 
Col  deBalme,  from  the  summit  of  which  the 
Valats,  the  Rhone,  the  great  and  thesmall  St, 
Bernard,  the  passages  of  the  Genis  and  the 
Simplon,  St.  Gothard,  and  the  Alpsof  Berne 
aodUnterwalde,  are  all  discoverable;  while 
thesublimity  of  this  extensive  view  isgreatly 
heightened  by  a  near  prospect  of  Mont- 
Blaoc,  and  her  surrounding  Needles.  Tra- 
vellers  who  return  by  Six,  Samo£as,  aud 
Tbooon,  may  embark  upon  the  Lake,  and 
proceed  to  Geneva :  but,  going  all  the  way 
by  land,  the  distance  is  fifteen  leagues, 

(>)  From  Ghamouni  to  Martigny  there  te  a 
mule-path  nine  leagues  in  distance,  which 
leads  to  the  Grand  St,  Sermri, 
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DochyofChablais,  is  pleasantly  situat- 
ed :  the  Site  of  its  Castle  merits  notice ; 
and  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Town 
is  the  Convent  of  Rtpuille.(>)  Hence 
the  road  proceeds  to  Evian,  celebrated 
for  its  Mineral  Waters;  then  crosses  the 
Dranse  on  a  long  narrow  bridge,  appa- 
rently of  Roman  constraction,  and  after 
passing  within  view  of  an  old  Castle 
snrrottnded  by  picturesque  woods,  con- 
ducts the  Traveller  to  the  brink  of  the 
Lake,  shaded  by  walnut  and  chestnut 
trees ;  the  Town  of  Morge  being  imme- 
diately opposite,  and  that  of  Lausanne 
within  sight.  Proceeding  by  the  side  of 
the  Lake,  the  road  reaches  the  rocks 
of  Heillerie ;  (•)  where  it  is  cut  through 
masses  of  stone  two  hundred  feet  high, 
which  tower,  on  one  side,  above  the 
Traveller,  whilst,  on  the  other,  rise  two 
walls:  the  first  serving  as  a  parapet,  the 
second  strengthening  the  foundations 
of  the  road,  and  preventing  them  from 
being  injured  by  the  Lake,  on  the  bed 
of  which  they  rest.  Near  St.  Gingouph, 
a  Gorge  in  the  mountains  discovers  the 
Source  of  the  Amphion ;  whose  mineral 
waters,  already  named,  enrich  Eviao. 
Vevcy  Is  seen  on  the  opposite  shore. 
St.  Gingouph  belongs  to  the  Valats; 
and  the  Post-house  (a  good  inn)  is  de- 
lightfully situated  near  the  termination 
of  the  Lalfie,  where  It  loses  itself  in  the 
Rhone.  Immediately  beyond  St.  Gin- 
goiqrii  are  pretty  Streamlets,  which,  as 
they  trickle  down  the  rocks,  form  them- 
selves into  crystallisations :  and  be- 
tweeo  the  neit  Post  (Vionnaz)  and  St. 
Maoiice  Is  a  Wooden  Bridge,  curiously 
eonstntcted,  with  a  Roof,  and  thrown 
over  a  peculiarly  noisy  and  rapid  top- 
rent  ;  soon  after  crossing  which,  the 
road  presents  a  view  of  the  Rhone  (an- 
ciently the  Rbodanus),  adorned  with 
bold  overhanging  rocks,  and  shaded  by 
rich  foliage;  while  in  the  foreground 
rises  a  magnificent  Stone  Bridge,  two 
hundred  feet  long,  and  constructed  by 
the  Romans.  At  one  end  of  this  Bridge 
|j  a  Tower,  now  converted  into  a  Cus- 
tom-house; and  at  the  other  end  a  Castle, 
through  part  of  which  the  road  to  St. 
Hauricc  has  been  cut,  and  made  to  pass 

(')  iaa  9i  TiMMKHi.  Les  Balances,  and,  as 
a  stoepioy-plaoe,  nol  very  comfortable. 

(•)  A  Fish,  called  the  LoUe  of  mUUrU,  is 
nach  admired  by  Epicorei. 


over  a  Draw-bridge.  St.  Maurice  (an- 
ciently Tarnadcf)  stands  in  a  wild  «d 
beautiful  situation,  at  the  base  of  along 
line  of  rocks;  some  of  which  are  formed 
into  habitations :  this  Town  contains  a 
curious  Mosaic  Pavement ;  and  not  far 
hence  the  Theban  Legion  was  massa- 
cred by  order  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
mian.(3) 

The  first  part  of  the  road  between  St. 
Maurice  and  Martigny  presents  no  strik- 
ing objects,  except  the  Dent  du  Midi, 
and  the  Dent  de  Morcles;  two  Alps 
which  rise  seven  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Rhone ;  and  at  a  dis- 
tance JHont-Velan,  and  Mont-Valso- 
ray,  which  make  part  of  the  group  of 
the  Grand  St,  Bernard,  and  rise  more 
than  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Amidst  this  Alpine  solitude, 
the  road  passes  the  bottom  of  a  magni- 
ficent Cascade,  called  the  Pissevaehe, 
and  formed  by  a  river  (the  Salancbe), 
falling  from  an  fmmense  height,  though 
not  above  a  hundred  feet  perpendicu- 
larly. This  Cascade  is  illuminated  In 
the  forenoon  by  the  sun ,  and  displays 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  but  after 
twelve  o'clock  these  terrestrial  rain- 
bows cease,  while  the  river  seems 
transformed  into  a  brilliant  sheet  of 
gauze,  with  which  it  veils  the  rocks 
from  whose  summits  it  rushes.  Re- 
port says,  that  trout  are  found  at  the 
top  of  this  Cascade.  Not  far  distant 
from  the  Pissevacbe  is  the  Pont  du 
Trient,  where  a  Rivulet  issues  from  a 
remarkable  Chasm  between  two  Rocks : 
the  sides  of  which,  thus  divided  by  the 
stream,  are  quite  perpendicular,  and 
nearly  twelve  hundred  feet  high. 
V  Martigny  (the  ancient  Octodurus), 
seated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Great  Val- 
ley of  the  Rhone,  where  the  roads  from 
France,  Italy,  and  Chamouni  meet,  was 
.  a  well-built  and  flourishing  Town,  till 
\  nearly  destroyed  by  a  sudden  and  dread- 
ful inuudatfon  of  the  Dranse,  which 
occurred  in  1818.  Liberal  subscrip- 
tions, however,  from  the  benevolent 
Inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, have  enabled  the  people  of  Mar- 
tigny to  rebuild  several  of  their  houses, 

(3)  St.  Maurice  contains  a  tolerably  g(k)d 
lfm,VMteldeVUtaon, 
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which  were  thrown  down  and  swept 
away;  and  likewise  to  repair  other  ra- 
vages caused  by  the  inundation.  There 
is  an  old  Fortress  here,  separated  from 
the  Town  by  the  Dranse ;  which  issues 
from  the  adijacent  mountain  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, and  unites  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  Rhone  near  this  spot.    The  Val- 
ley of  the  Rhone  is  the  most  eitensive 
in  Switzerland ;  as  from  the  Alps  of  La 
Fourche,  where  it  commences,  to  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  where  it  terminates, 
is   thirty-six  leagues.     Two  excellent 
Wines  are  made  near  Martigny,  the  one 
called  Goquempin,  and  the  other  La 
Marque  :  a  great  variety  of  rare  Plants 
may  also  be  found  in  this  neighbour- 
hood.(')    The  commencement  of  the 
Toad   between  Martigny  and   Sion  is 
bordered  by  sterile  rocks  and  moun- 
tains; but  the  face  of  the  country  soon 
changes,  displaying  pasturages,  vine- 
yards, villages,  rivers,  and  distant  Alps 
blanched  with  eternal  snow. 
.,   Sion,  anciently  Sedt*n«m,and  in  Ger- 
man Sitten^  the  Capital  of  the  Haut-Va- 
lais,  and  built  partly  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  and  partly  on  the  river 
Sitten,  is  a  very  old  Swiss  Bishopric ; 
and   contains   several    Convents,   six 
Churches,  an  Hospital,  and  an  Hotel  de 
Ville.  —  The  Town  stands  on  the  decli- 
vity of  three  hills;  each  crowned  by  a 
castle  :  in  the  lowermost,  called  Mayo- 
ria,  or  Meyerbourg,  the  Bishop  usually 
resides :  the  second  is  denominated  Va- 
leria ;  and  the  third,  called  Tourbillon, 
contains  portraits  of  all  the  Bishops  of 
Sion  since  the  year  300.    Several  Ro- 
man Antiquities  are  discoverable  in  this 
town ;  among  which,  and  near  the  great 
door  of  the  Cathedral,  is  a  half-effaced 
Inscription  in   honour  of  Augustus.(«) 
Above  Sion,  to  the  right,  and  seated  on 
rocks  difficult  of  access,  are  the  Castles 
of  S^on  and  Montorges;  objects  parti- 
cularly calculated  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  a  Landscape-painter;  and  on  the 
opposite  side,  in  the  Commune  of  Br^ 

{')  Le  Cygne,  at  Martigny,  is  a  oomforUi- 
ble  IDD. 

(a)  Le  Lion  cfOr  is  a  good  Ion;  and  Za 
Croix  Blanche,  though  less  good,  is  tolerable. 

(3)  Women,  who  carry  heavy  burdens  oo 
their  heads,  are  generally  afflicted  with  this 
malady,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Alps,  but  in  other  situations,  where  the 
height  of  the  mountains  is  comparatively  | 


mes,  is  a  singnlar  Hermitage,  eompi«- 
hending  a  Gliurch  and  Cloister,  with  se- 
veral Cells,  all  hewn  out  of  a  solid  rock. 
Near  Sion  flows  the  river  Morges,  which 
divides  the  Haut  from  the  Bas  Yalais. 
Through  the  former  the  road  proceeds 
to  Sierre,  one  of  the  prettiest  bourgs 
of  the   district;   but  its  inhabitants 
are  particularly  liable  to  goitrous  swel- 
lings; owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  the  water  they  drink.(3) 
German  is  the  language  spoken  at  Sierre, 
and  throughout  the  Haut-Valais.  Beyond 
Sierre  the  road  crosses  the  Rhone,  tra- 
'Verses  the  Forest  of  Finges,  passes  the 
Town  ofLeuek (behind  which,  opens  the 
Gorge  of  the  Dala,  and  part  of  the  lofty 
and  sterile  Mont4>emrai);  and  thence 
proceeds  to  Tourtmagne;  the  approach 
to  which  displays  a  view  of  the  whole 
chain  of  Alps  connecting  the  Simplon 
with  St.  Gothard :  but  the  country,  as  the 
Valley  narrows,  becomes  marshy  and 
barren.    Within  half  a  mile  of  Tourt- 
magne,(4)  though  not  in  the  high  road,  is 
a  Waterfall,  less  magnificent  than  the 
Pissevache,  but  more  beantiftil  in  point 
of  situation.  From  Tcrurtmagne  the  road 
proceeds  to  Viege  (in  German  Vi$p,  or 
Vt^pack),  standing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Visp,  a  river  equal  in  size  with  the  Rhone; 
and  beyond  a  bridge  thrown  over  the 
Visp  towers  the  summit  of  Mont^Rose^ 
an  Alp  very  little  inferior  in  height  to 
Mont -Blanc.    From  Viege  Travellers 
usually  go  to  Brigg;  for  though  Glys  Is 
the  regular  Post,  Brigg,  a  Post-town 
likewise,  is  the  better  pTaee  to  stop  at* 
and  not  more  than  half  a  mile  out  of 
the  great  road.    Persons  who  go  from 
Viege  to  Brigg  pass  Gambsen,^and  Che 
entrance  to  the  Valley  of  Nantz,  cross- 
ing a  torrent  called  the  Saltine,  near 
which  the  country  is  marshy ;  and  then 
traversing  the  bed  of  the  Rhone  on  the 
way  to  Brigg;  (s)  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
spelt,  Bryg),  one  of  the  handsomest 
Towns  of  the  Haut-Valais,  and  situated 
opposite  to  the  baseof  theStfiiplon;  the 

moderate,  and  probably,  therelbre,  goitrooi 
swellings  may  sometimes  originate  from  a 
strain,  given  to  the  throat,  by  an  over^bovdeo 
carried  on  the  bead. 

(i)  In  German,  Turtmarm,  Here  are  two 
Inns.  Le  Lion: tt Or,  and  Le  SoleU-honh 
tolerable. 

(5)  The  Hdtel  d'jingkterre,  at  Brigg,  is  a 
comfortable  Inn. 
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lower  pari  ofwhicli  is  covered  with  lui- 
ttriant  meadows,  interspersed  by  fruit 
and  forest  trees,  oratories,  and  cottages; 
while  the  heights  are  adorned  with  her^ 
mitages,  cascades,  and  woods  of  fir. 

To  the  left  of  Brigg  is  the  pretty  Vil- 
lage ofNaters,  watered  by  the  Rhone, 
which  descends  from  the  summits  of  the 
Fourche  and  the  sombre  valleys  of  the 
Axe.  This  river  receives,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Brigg,  the  waters  of  the  Saltine,  which 
issue  from  the  Simplon ;  together  with 
those  of  Kelchback,  which  descend  from 
the  Bellalp  and  the  Blatten.  The  adja- 
cent mountains  abound  with  deep  dells; 
and  to  the  north  rise  the  rocks  of  Nest- 
bora,  and  part  of  the  upper  Glacier  of 
Aietscb. 

In  order  to  appropriate  an  entire  day 
to  the  passage  of  the  Simplon,  anciently 
called  Mons  Capionis,  or  Sempronii, 
and  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Italian 
Alps,  Travellers  usually  sleep  at  Bcigg ; 
and  set  out,  with  the  dawn,  neit  morn- 
ing. The  journey,  either  from  Glys,  or 
Brigg,  over  the  Simplon,  to  Domo 
d'Ossola,  a  distance  of  fourteen  lea- 
gnesy  commonly  occupies  about  twelve 
hours.  (0   This  Passage  of  the   Alps, 

S fanned  by  Napoleon,  4n  1801,  was 
nisbed  in  1805,  at  the  joint  expense 
of  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Italy :  (*) 
its  breadth  throughout  is  twenty-five 
Paris  feet;  the  number  of  Bridges 
thrown  across  the  rocks  is  fifty ;  and 
the  number  of  Grottos,  chiefly  hewn 
out  of  solid  masses  of  granite,  is  six; 
and  so  gradual,  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountain,  is  the  inclination  of  the  road, 

(>)  The  Autiior  of  this  Work  has  passed  the 
Sunplon  four  times;  namely,  in  May  1817; 
in  Jane,  1819 ;  in  October,  1824 ;  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1827;  once  trayelliog  post,  and  thrice  en 
t«offar/it;  and  thenumberofheursemployed 
incrouiaf;  this  ATp,  was  each  time  ihesame. 
—From  Brigg  to  the  Barrier  the  ascent  occu- 
pied nearly  ax  hours;  and  thence  to  Domo 
dtlMola  tbedeseeatoocupiedabout  fire  hours 
and  a  iMlf.  From  Dome  d'Ossola  to  the 
vUlaveof  Simpton  the  ascent  occupied  seven 
boors;  and  thence  to  Brigg  the  descent  oecu- 
ped  nearly  Ave  hours.  The  most  favourable 
•ami  for  passhig  the  Simplon  is  between 
the  middle^  of  June  and  the  end  of  October. 
Uiring  winter,  carriages  are  usually  dis- 
iDoooled,  and  put  into  trcAneaux,iSthe$now 
be  deep. 

.>)  As  Ibis  is  the  shortest  practicable  route 


that  to  drag  the  wheels  even  of  heavy 
carriages  is  almost  needless.  The  work 
was  conducted  on  the  side  of  the  Hant- 
Yalais  by  French  Engineers;  and  on 
the  Italian  side  by  the  Cavaliere  6io-\ 
vanni  Fabbroni;(3)  who,  though  long* 
distinguisbM  for  devoting  bis  eminent 
abilities  to  the  service  of  his  country, 
in  this  instance  exceeded  himself,  as, 
besides  other  fearful  impediments,  he 
had  great  difficulties  to  surmount,  even 
in  the  soil ;  for  he  was  compelled  to 
pierce  through,  and  blow  up,  some  of 
the  hardest  rocks  existing;  while  the 
French  Artificers,  generally  speaking, 
met  with  no  obstacle,  except  masses  of 
slate,  in  many  places  already  decom-. 
posed.(4)  When  we  contemplate  the 
stupendous  height  of  the  Simplon,  the 
numerous  and  appalling  precipices  with 
which  it  abounds,  the  impetuous  tor- 
rents which  deluge  its  declivities,  and 
the  tremendous  «valancbe«'l)y  which 
its  woods  are  frequently  rooted  up,  and 
its  rocks  overthrown,  we  cannot  but 
acknowledge  that  men  who,  in  defiance } 
of  obstructions  such  as  these,  could 
Inform  a  road  exempt  even  from  the  ap- 
Kpearance  of  danger,  capable  oi  braving 
Itbe  most  furious  storms,  resisting  the 
Igiant  hand  of  Time,  and  conducting  hu^ 
fnan  beings,  cattle,  and  every  kind  of 
carriage,  quickly  and  safely,  through  re- 
gions of  eternal  snow,  deserve,  in  point 
of  genius,  to  be  ranked  not  only  with, 
but  even  above  the  ancient  Romans ; 
whose  works  of  this  description  can,  in 
no  instance,  vie  with  the  descent  from 
the  village  of  Simplon  to  the  vale  of 

firom  German  Switzerland  and  the  Haut-Va- 
lais  into  the  Milanese,  it  has  always  been  the 
track  pursued  by  the  Milan  Courier;  though 
frequently  at  the  peril  of  his  life :  for  the 
earthquake  of  1755,  which  destroyed  Lisbon, 
nearly  blocked  up  this  passage  of  the  Alps ; 
so  that  Napoleon  found  it  needful  to  emptoy 
more  than  three  thousand  men,  between 
three  andfour  years,  in  constructing  the  new 
road 

(3)  To  this  gentleman  Florence  owes  the 
Scelebrated  anatomical  wax-work  whicb 
/enriches  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
\that  city ;  though  the  invention  was  ascribed 
4otheCav.  Fontana. 

(4)  The  quantity  of  gunpowder  used  in 
.blowing  up  the  rocks,  to  form  tbe  road  on 
f  the  Italian  side  of  the  Simplon^  is  said  to  have 

been  175,000  pounds. 


( 
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Bomo  d*0s80la :  andyet,  to  the  shame  of 
the  nineteen  lb  century,  nations  inimical 
to  France  attempted,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  war,  to  destroy  the  parapet  walls, 
and  burn  the  bridges;  in  short  to  an- 
nihilate the  road.  Happily,  however, 
these  acts  of  barbarism  have  hitherto 
done  no  very  material  mischief;  but  un- 
less the  Glacier  Gallery,  and  grotto,  to- 
gether with  the  adjacent  heights,  be 
cleared  of  snow,  toward  the  commence- 
ment of  every  summer,  and  the  water- 
courses kept  open  (as  was  the  practice 
during  the  reign  of  Napoleon),  this 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  this  uni- 
versal benefit  to  Europe,  will  ultimately 
be  rendered  useless.(') 

Travellers  going  from  Brigg,  pass,  on 
the  right,  one  of  the  first  works  of  the 
Passage  of  the  Simplon,  a  Bridge  thrown 
over  the  Saltine,  and  consisting  of  a 
lofty  and  beautiful  single  arch,  covered 
at  the  top,  to  preserve  from  rain  the 
timber  of  which  it  is  composed :  they 
likewise  pass,  on  the  left,  a  €hapel, 
with  several  small  Oratories  leading  to 
it ;  and  then  ascend,  by  bold  and  beau- 
tiful windings,  through  a  gloomy  forest 
of  firs,  to  the  first  and  second  Refuge. 
These  edifices,  placed  at  short  distances 
from  each  other  in  the  most  exposed 
situations  on  the  Simplon,  are  small 
Inns,  meant  to  shelter  men,  cattle,  and 
carriages,  in  case  of  sudden  storms,  and 
numbered, « 1st  Refuge,»«  2d  Refuge, » 
etc.;  an  appellation  particularly  well 
chosen,  as  its  meaning  is  the  same  in 
almost  every  modern  language.  The 
openings  of  the  forest,  and  the  sinuo- 
sities of  the  road,  present  beautiful  views 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone,  encircled  by 
snow-crowned  Alps ;  their  gigantic  Em- 
press, Mont-Blanc,  proudly  towering 
above  them  all;  and,  in  consequence  of 
her  immense  height,  appearing  near, 
though  really  far  distant.  Beyond  the 
second  Refuge  are  fine  Cascades,  and 
what  is  called,  the  first  Gallery;  though, 
in  fact,  the  whole  Passage  might  pro- 
perly be  denominated  a  continued  se- 
ries of  serpentine  galleries  and  grottos, 
rising  one  above  the  other,  and  united 
by  stupendous  arches  of  the  most  chaste 

(<j  In  consequence  of  the  snow  not  having 
been  cleared  away  at  the  commencement  of 
summer,  a  small  Avalanche  fell  fkx>m  the 
bcishla  near  the  Glaci€r  Grotto,  on  the  6th  of 


and  elegant  constmction.  Beyond  the 
first  Gallery  is  a  Bridge,  eighty  feet  in 
height,  thrown  orer  the  Kanter;  and  so 
built  that  it  cannot  receive  any  iqjury 
from  (he  annual  melting  of  the  winter- 
snow,  there  being,  at  certain  distances, 
cavities,  through  which  the  water  dis- 
cbarges itself,  without  hurting  the  work : 
and  the  same  judicious  plan  has  been 
pursued  with  respect  to  all  the  arches, 
parapets,  and  foundation-walls.  This 
part  of  the  road  is  cut  through  crum- 
bling rocks;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
loose  fragments  above  from  falling  upon 
the  Traveller,  broad  Galleries  are  made 
in  the  upper  part  of  these  rocks,  to  eatch 
whatever  may  be  thrown  down  by  tem- 
pests, cascades,  and  avalanches ;  while 
ttie  road  itself  is  supported  by  a  strong 
Wall  of  granite,  varying  in  height  ac- 
cording to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground 
it  rests  upon,  and  in  some  places  mea- 
suring two  hundred  feet.  On  the  left  of 
the  Bridge  thrown  over  the  Kanter  is  a 
particularly  fine  Cascade;  beyond  which 
stands  the  third  Refuge,  where  Travel- 
lers, in  case  of  necessity,  might  sleep. 
This  part  of  the  road  eihibils  larches 
mixed  with  firs,  two  Bridges  (those  of 
Oesback  and  the  Saltine),  and  a  Grotto 
thirtypaces  in  length;  to  the  left  of  which 
is  the  Glacier  of  Kaltwasser;  whence 
descend  four  Cascades,  whose  waters 
are  conveyed  under  the  foundations  of 
the  road  (in  Aqueducts,  of  a  masterly 
construction),  and  then  precipitate 
themselves  into  chasms  below. 

Continuing  to  ascend,  through  easy, 
bold, and  beautiful  sinuosities,  the  road 
reaches  the  fifth  Reftige;  which  stands 
on  an  eminen  ce,  exposed  to  violent  gusts 
of  wind.  Here  trees  cease  to  flourish ; 
flowers  no  longer  enamel  the  soil ;  and 
an  Avalanche  has  rooted  up  the  blighted 
firs  and  larches,  and  suspended  them  on 
each  other  over  the  yawning  abyss  be  - 
neath.  -Along  and  dreary  Gallery  leads 
firom  this  picture  of  desolation  to  the 
Glacier  Grotto,  fifty  paces  in  length;  im- 
mediately beyond  which  is  the  most  ele- 
vated spot  of  the  whole  passage.  Here 
only,— that  is,  previouis  to  entering  and 
after  having  quitted,  the  Glacier  Grolto, 

June,  1825;  and  some  travdiers  who  were 
going  post  through  this  Grotto  at  the  mo- 
ment narrowly  escaped  being  crathod  lo 
death. 
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^■Aht  road  is  less  good  than  in  other 
places;  not,  however,  owing  to  any  ra- 
dical imperfection,  but  merely  becaose 
the  Cantonniers  neglect  to  clear  away 

^  Ihe  snow.(> )  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
Glacier  Grotto  stands  the  sixth  Refuge, 
called  the  Barrier;  below  which,  on  the 
right,  is  the  ancient  Hospice,  now  peo- 
pled by  Honlis  belonging  to  the  Chrund 
St.  Bernard.  From  the  Barrier,  the 
road  descends  to  the  Village  of  SImpIon, 
through  a  dreary  country,  studded  with 
blighted  firs,  and  watered  by  fine  Cas- 
cades and  a  brawling  torrent;  one  part 
of  which  flows  into  Italy,  the  other  irri- 
gates France,  by  forming  a  ramification 
of  the  Rhone. 

j;iiBploD,(»}  a  little  hamlet  encircled  by 
the  smnmits  of  the  enormous  Alp  whose 
name  it  bears,  is  situated  three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  siiLteen  Paris  feet 
abore  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea ;  bat  neither  here,  nor  even  while 
passing  the  Glacier  Grotto,  and  the 
heights  beyond  it  (which  are  four  thou- 
sand sii  hundred  and  ninety  Paris  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea),  do  Travellers  often  suffer  from 
eold ;  and,  even  during  bleak  and  stormy 
weather,  the  Simplon  may  be  crossed 
with  Iraponity— so  well  sheltered  is  this 
wonderful  Passage ! 

The  commencementof the  descent  to 
Dome  d'Osaola  displays,  on  each  side, 
lolly  and  barren  rocks,  with  a  consider- 
able space  between  them,  occupied  by 
pasturages  and  stunted  firs,  and  watered 

.  bylhesameimpetuousiand  noisy  torrent 
whieh  is  seen  from  the  heights :  but  not 
for  distant  from  the  Village  of  Simplon 
these  rocks  gradually  approach  each 
other;  becoming  perpendicular^  and 
scarcely  leaving  sufQclent  space  for  the 
road;  which,  by  means  of  Bridges,  is 
carried  over  the  Lowiback,  and  Kron- 
back,  till  it  reaches  Steig;  where  the 
union  of  the  Kronback  and  the  Quirna 
which  descend  ttie  Glacier  of  Lavin, 
through  a  Gorge  in  the  rocks  to  the 
righljf  form  the  river  Vedro/whose  wild 
and  rapid  course  tlie  road  follows  till 
within  a  short  distance  of  Dome  d*Os- 

• ')  The  Cantonniers^  institntedby  Napoleon 
to  keep  Ibis  route  in  repair,  have  been  cruelly 
ndooed  in  nnmber  by  the  Kln^  of  Sardinia— 
tNbooRta  Ihe  tax  imposed  for  their  roainte- 
oawe  it  ttill  paid  at  the  Barrier.  Voituriers 
pay  ten  nranci  per  borse. 


sola.  After  passing  through  a  very 
narrow  ravine,  and  crossing  the  river 
several  times,  by  means  of  stupendous 
Bridges,  the  road  is  carried  through  a 
Grotto  seventy-five  paces  in  length;  be- 
yond which  is  a  magnificent  Cascade, 
whose  waters  precipitale  themselves 
from  a  rock  so  lofty,  that  they  seem  lost 
in  aether  before  they  reach  the  foaming 
bed  of  the  Vedro,  which  receives  them. 
After  passing  this  Cascade,  the  road  en- 
ters another  Grotto,  — a  stupendous 
work,— it  being  one  hundred  and  eighty 
seven  paces  long,  lofty  in  proportion, 
and  cut,  with  exquisite  taste  and  skill, 
through  solid  rocks  of  granite.  On 
emerging  from  this  Grotto,  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  road  presents  another  mag- 
nificent Cascade,  formed  by  a  torrent. 
Which  issues  from  the  Gorge  of  Zwisch- 
bergen,  falling  perpendicularly,  and 
with  such  clamorous  violence,  close  to 
the  traveller,  that  no  person  can  witness 
this  scene  without  feeling,  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  it  would  be  impossible  to 
proceed.  'Below  the  gloomy  hamlet  of 
Gondo  is  a  chapel,  which  marks  the 
Italian  confine;  and  at  Isella,  a  little 
beyond  the  chapel,  is  a  Piedmontese 
firontier  -custom-houscl^)  After  quitting 
this  sombre  hamlet,  and  passing  through 
a  small  Grotto,  the  road  enters  the  still 
more  sombre  Gorge  of  Isella,empaled  by 
perpendicular  mountains,  from  whose 
summits  fall  Cascades  capable  of  delug- 
ing the  road,  were  they  not  conveyed, 
by  means  of  wells.  Into  the  bed  of  the 
J^edro ;  which,  swoln  and  agitated  by 
these  tributary  streams,  rushes  furiously 
through  enormous  fragments  of  disse-  ' 
vered  rocks :  sometimes  exhibiting  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  at  others 
foaming  into  gulfs,— which  can  only  be 
compared  to  the^jChaos  of  Milton,  and 
the  JLorerno  of  Danle:  This  awful  and 
appalling  Gorge  extends  ^to  Divedro;  a 
place  said  to  stand  at  the  height  of  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-two 
Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea;  but  situated  on  a  fertile, 
and  indeed  a  pleasant  spot,  notwith-' 
standing  the  savage  aspect  of  the  moan- 

(«)  The  Tillage  of  Simplon  is  eelebrated  for 
delicious  trout;  and  oootaint  a  very,  good 
Inn,  the  Post-house* 

(3)  The  Guitom-hoose-offioers  here  expeet  ■ 
two  or  three  francs  per  carriage ;  on  rewivog 
which,  they  never  examine  trunks. 

A. 
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tains  by  which  it  is  encompassed.(') 
From  Divedro  the  road  descends  into 
another  wild  and  narrow  glen,  called 
Yal-Yedro,  crossing  the  torrent  twice 
by  means  of  Bridges,  and  then  passing 
through  the  last  Grotto  (eighty  paces  in 
length);  and  preceding  to  Grevola,  where 
it  again  crosses  the  Vedro  by  a  Bridge, 
considered  as  a  masterpiece  of  archi- 
tecture. On  the  approach  to  Domo  d'Os- 
sola,  the  rocks  and  mountains  gradually 
recede,  giving  place  to  villages  and 
vineyards;  while  the  rich,  eitensive,  and 
highly-cultivated  plains  of  Italy  present 
themselves  to  view,  and  form  a  delight- 
ful contrast  to  the  sublime  and  terrific 
^scenes  exhibited  in  the  descent  from 
^^implon.  ,     ^ 

Alter  sleeping  at  Domo  d*Ossola  (the 
ancient  Oseetoofthe  Lepontii),  which 
contains  good  Inns,(*)  Travellers  usually 
pursue  the  great  Military  Road  to  Bave- 
no,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore:  embarking 
there,  in  order  to  visit  the  Borromean 
Islands,  on  the  way  to  Milan.(3) 

The  Lago  Maggiore,  sometimes  called 
Lago  Locarno,  and  anciently  Fcr&aniw, 
is  reputed  o  be  about  fifty-six  Italian 
m^iles  in  length;  about  six  in  breadth; 
and,  toward  the  centre,  about  eighty  fa- 
thoms deep.  The  picture  presented  by 
this  Lake  is  enchanting ;  its  banks  are 
adorned  by  forest-trees,  olives,  and  vine- 
yards,(4)  interspersed  with  hamlets  white 
as  snow,  and  enriched  with  Villas,  re- 

(i)  Divedro  contains  a  wine-house;  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  descent  are  Refuges,  which 
raigiil,  in  case  of  necessity,  shelterTravellers. 

(>)  The  Hdtel  de  la  Ville,  and  the  Hdtel 
d'Espagne. 

{i)  Boats  are  always  in  waiting  at  Baveno, 
to  convey  Travellers  to  the  Borromean  Islands 
and  the  Lake  of  Gomo  :  the  price  of  a  boat 
for  the  former  expedition  being  four  livres 
per  rower;  and  the  time  requisite  for  seeing 
the  Islands  about  Hve  hours.  The  Croix  de 
Malthe  at  Baveno  is  now  become  so  good  an 
Inn,  that  Travellers  frequently  make  it  their 
head-quarters  while  they  visit  the  sorroand- 
ing  country.  The  road«  previous  to  arriving 
at  Baveno,  was  injured,  during  the  autumn 
of  1827,  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore.  A  Steamer  leaves  SestoGalende 
daily, at  one  o*ck)ck,  P.  M.  passing  the  Borrow 
mean  Islands  at  three,  P.  M.  and  Travellers 
who  wish  to  sec  Ibe  whole  of  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore may  embark  on  board  this  Steamer, 
proceeding  to  Mag^dino,  at  the  upper  end  of 


markable  for  the  elegance  of  their  con-  • 
struction.  On  its  surface  rise  three  small 
Islands ;  two  of  which,  Isola  Bella,  and 
Isola  Madre,contain  palaces  and  gardens 
belonging  to  the  family  of  S.  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo :  the  third,  Isola  Pescatori  is  in- 
habited chiefly  by  fishermen.  Isola  Ma- 
dre,  situated  about  half  a  league  from 
the  shore,  consists  of  four  garden s«  or 
rather  terraces,  rising  one  above  the 
other,  embellished  with  luxuriaal 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  forest-trees;  and 
crowned  by  a  palace,  which  contains 
Landscapes  by  Tempesta.(s) 
\  Isola  Bella,  about  one  mile  distant 
^from  isola  Madre,  consists  of  eight  ter- 
Iraces,  rising  one  above  the  other,  car- 
peted with  flowers,  refreshed  by  foun- 
tains, shaded  with  forest  -  trees,  and 
crowned  with  a  noble  Palace;  which 
contains  Paintings  by  Tempesta;  a  fine 
Bust  of  S.Gario  Borromeo,  by  Francbi;(s) 
and  a  suite  of  Subterranean  Apartments 
tastefully  fitted  up,  to  imitote  a  series  of 
Grottos ;  and,  for  a  summer  abode,  de- 
licious.(7)  --  — '~ 

From  Isola  Bella  Travellers  usually 
embark  for  Sesto  Galende,  landing  how- 
ever by  the  way,  at  Arona ;  and  then 
walking  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
through  a  lovely- country,  to  see  the 
celebratedf  colossal  statue  of  San  Car- 
lo Borromeo;  which  was  executed  In 
bronze  by  Zonelli,  measures  a  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  in  height,  reckoning  the 

the  Lake,  sleeping  there,  at  the  BauUo  a 
yaporei  a  tolerable  Inn,  and  starling  next 
morning,  at  about  gveo*clock,  A.  M.  on  board 
the  same  Steamer  for  Sesto  Galende. 

(4)  The  vines  here  are  frequently  trained 
round  trees,  the  branches  of  which  are  so 
disposed  as  to  resemble  baskets. 

(5)  Tempesta,  after  having  murdered  bi« 
wife,  in  order  to  marry  a  prettier  woman, 
took  refuge  here. 

(S)  S.Carlo  Borromeo  isuntversallyacknow- 
ledged  to  have  been  a  peculiarly  benevolent 
Character;  one  of  his  family  was  as  notori- 
ously wicked ;  and  the  rest,  though  worthy, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  were 
not  In  any  respect  distinguished;  acireum- 
stanee  whieh  occasioned  the  foltowing  re- 
mark—**  That  one  Borromeo  betonged  to 
Heaven,  another  to  Hell,  and  the  remainder 
to  Earth. " 

(7)  This  Island  contains  an  Inn,  fiimished 
with  clean  beds ;  and  where  good  dinners 
may  be  procured,  at  four  francs  a-hcad. 
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pedestal;  and  is  erected  on  a  bill  which 
overlooks'  Arena,  the  birth -place  of 
8.  Carlo,  who  is  represented  as  giving 
bis  benediction  to  the  Mariners  of  the 
Lake.  This  Is  one  or  the  tallest  statues 
now  existing  in  Italy ;  and  so  gigantic 
are  Its  dimensions,  that  the  bead  aione 
would  bold  four  persons.(>) 

At  Sesto  Galende(the  frontier  town  of 
Lombardy,  where  Passports  are  strict- 
ly eiamlned),  Travellers  rejoin  their 
carriages,  which  go  by  land  to  Belgi- 
rata  (*)  and  Arena,  and  then  cross  the 
Ticiao  in  a  ponl-f)oiafit«  at  the  entrance 
of  the  firstHDamed  Town.  Sesto  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  Ticino,  and  per- 
sons who  like  water-carriage  may  go 
from  this  Town,  or  even  from  Fariolo,(3) 
to  Milan,  in  the  boats  of  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore.(4)  The  Military  Road  proceeds 
through  a  delightful  country  to  8omma; 
passing,  on  the  left,  a  Gypress-tree  of 
eitraordinary  magnitude,  and,  accord- 
ing to  tradition',  planted  before  the 
Christian  era.— Scipio's  first  battle  with 
Bannlbal  took  place  near  Somma,  on 
tbe  right  bank  of  the  Ticino.  Hence  the 
road  passes  through  Gallarate  and  Gas- 
sioa-Boon-Gesu(s)  to  RhoK^Hprcsent- 
ing  nothing  worth  notice,  eicept  the 
Ckureh  of  Nostra  Signora  de  Miraeoli^ 
at  tbe  last-mentioned  place.  The  inside 
of  Ibis  Church  Is  adorned  with  Paint- 
ings, by  Procaccino,  etc.,  and  does  ho- 
noor  to  the  taste  of  its  architect,  Ti- 
baldi.  Tbe  facade,  erected  by  PoUach, 
\i  adorned  with  Bassi-rilievi ;  one  of 
which  represents  the  Salutation,  and  the 

(<)  Instead  of  embarking  at  Bavcno  for  the 

/iBorramean  Islands,  Travellers  fkequently 

'  ponoe  tbe  great  Military  Road  to  a  Ferry, 

not  far  distant ;  cross  tbenoe  to  Isola  Bella,  a 

Tcry  short  voyage;  and,  after  haTiog  leeo 

that  Island,  return  to  tbe  Great  Itoad,  drive 

to  Ibe  foot  of  the  bill  adorned  with  the  statue 

of  Sl  Carlo  Borromeo,  walk  up  tbe  hill  to 

ezamtne  tbe  statue,  and  then  pursue  the 

Great  Road  to  Sesto.   Tbe  Bridges  thrown 

ofor  tbe  torrents,  tbe  immense  number  of 

Aqoeducfa  wbkfa  convey  streams  of  water 

tmder  Ibe  foondations  of  the  road  into  the 

Lakeland  tbe  massive  and  lofty  Walls  whkdi 

at  oooe  aeenre  the  road,  and  prevent  the 

Lake  IhNB  overflowing,  are  well  worth  no- 

liop;  and  cannot  be  seen  by  persons  who 

colnrk  at  Baveno,  and  proceed  by  water  to 

ScMou  Hie  Hotel  on  the  margin  of  tbe  Uke 

at  Scslo  ia  tolerdily  comfortable. 


other  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 
The  country  between  Rho  and  Milan  is 
flat,  well  cultivated,  and  adorned  by 
acacia  and  tulip-trees,  which  flourish 
here  with  peculiar  luxuriance,  though 
several  of  them'  have  lately  been  sup- 
planted by  mulberries.— But  the  great- 
est ornament  of  the  approach  to  Milan, 
the  Triumphal  Arch,  intended  as  a  ter-> 
mination  to  the  avenue  of  the  Simplon 
Road  on  one  side,  and  as  a  decoration 
to  the  Forum  on  the  other,  was,  alas ! 
unfinished,  when  Napoleon  lost  the 
sceptre  of  Italy;  though  enough  of  bis 
magnificent  design  may  be  traced  to 
convey  an  idea  of  what  the  whole  might 
have  proved,  if  completed  by  him.  Four 
immense  columns,  taken  flrom  a  quarry 
on  the  Simplon,  and  each  hewn  out  of 
a  single  block  of  marble,  were  designed 
to  support  its  two  facades,  the  Bases  of 
which  are  adorned  with  beautiful  Fi- 
gures In  Basso-rilievo,  representing 
France,  Clio,  Calliope,  and  Italy,  Hercu- 
les, Mars,  Minerva,  and  Apollo.  The  pre- 
sent Sovereign  of  Milan  is  now  finishing 
this  Arch,  which  promises  to  be  very 
handsome :  but,  according  to  his  plan, 
no  space  will  be  left  for  those  beautiful 
Bassi-rilievi,  representing  the  Battle  of 
Marengo,  and  subsequent  Achievements 
of  Napoleon,  which  are  now  consigned 
to  oblivion,  in  Pent-houses  near  the 
Arch;  though  originally  destined  to  have 
shone  as  the  principal  decorations  of  a 
work  highly  creditable  to  the  talents 
of  Cagnola,  under  whose  orders  it  was 
begun. 

(•)  Belgirata  contains  a  good  inn,  VM- 
bergo  Sorromeo.     . 

(3)  The  first  Town  on  tbe  Lago  Maggiore. 

(4)  Public  boats  go  from  Siito  to  Milan 
every  morning,  between  the  hours  of  five  and 
seven,  and  take  passengers  at  one  paul  a-head. 
Private  boats,  large  enough  to  contain  a  car- 
riage, may  be  hired  at  Bavcno  for  twenty- 
eight,  or,  at  most,  thirty  francs,  to  go  down 
tbe  Lago  Maggiore  to  Sesto. 

(s)  The  Post-house  at  Gassina  is  a  good 
Inn. 

(S)This  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  Raudii  Campl,  plains  rendered  famous 
by  Marius's  bloody  encounter  with  the  Cim- 
bri.  See  Floras  iii.  3;  Veil.  Pater,  ii.  12; 
Orou.v.t6.  Tbe  spot  on  which  the  encounter 
took  place  is  not,  however,  clearly  ascer- 
tained. 
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Hilan,  in  Italian  Milano,  and  aaciently 
denominated  Medioktnum,  was  found- 
ed by  ttie  Insubres  (the  most  nume- 
rous and  powerful  tribe  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul)>  nearly  sii. hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  It  was  subjugated  by 
Cn,  Scipio  and  Marcellus:  but  Strabo 
represents  it  as  a  most  flourishing  city : 
and  under  the  Emperor  Gratian  it  was 
considered,  with  respect  to  power  and 
opulence,  as  the  sixth  town  in  the  Ro- 
man dominions.  It  is  seated  on  a  pe- 
oaliarly  fertile  spot,  between  the  rivers 
Adda  and  Ticlno  (anciently  Addua  &nd 
Ticinu9)f  and  intersected  by  three  Na- 
vigable Canals,  one  of  which  eitends  to 
Pa  via.  Milan  contains  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  may 
be  called  a  handsome  Town ,  though  its 
buildings,  in  point  of  architecture,  are, 
generally  speaking,  defective :— its  cli 
mate,  during  winter,  is  damp  and  cold; 
in  summer,  extremely  hot;  and  fre- 
quently damp  and  unwholesome  in  au- 
tumn and  spring.(>)  Its  J^tAomo,  or  Ca- 
thedral, the  largest  church  in  Italy, 
St.  Peter's  excepted,(»)  is  an  Italian  Go- 
thic Edifice  of  while  marble,  begun  in 
the  year  1386;  but  the  exterior  was  left 
onfinished  till  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  completed  after 
the  designs  of  Amati :  and  though  much 
has  been  accomplished,  much  still  re- 
mained to  do  when  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria resumed  the  government  of  the 
Milanese;  it  is  said,  however,  that  Na- 
poleon's plan  will  still  be  followed.  This 
Cathedral,  in  length  four  hundred  and 
forty-nine  Paris  feet,  in  bread Ih  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five, and  in  height 
two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  to  the  top 
of  the  cupola,  is  divided  into  five  parts, 
by  a  hundred  and  sixty  columns  of 
marble,  and  paved  with  the  same  mate- 
rial. The  interior  ornament  ofthe  prin- 

(>)  The  irrigalion  of  the  rioo-lields,  with 
which  the  Milanese  abounds,  oontributes  to 
render  the  air,  at  times,  insalubrious. 

{*)  According  to  the  measurements  in  St 
Peter's,  however,  the  Oiiomo  at  Florence  is 
longer  than  the  Cathedral  at  Milan;  the  for- 
mer.faeing  called  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
Roman  palmi  in  length,  and  the  latter  only 
stxhnndredaDdsix.  ARoman  architectarai 
palmo  is  about  nine  English  inches. 

(3)  Cathedrals,  in  Italy,  are  always  open 
flram  fonrise  till  sunset ;  other  Churches  are 


clpal  door  is  supported  by  two  Columns 
of  granite,  called  Migliaruolo,  and  found 
in  the  beds  of  the  neighbouring  lakes 
and  torrents.  The  interior  and  exterior 
distribution  of  the  choir  were  executed 
under  the  orders  of  Pellegrini;  the  Sar- 
cophagus of  Gian-Giacomode' Medici 
was  designed  by  Michael  Angelo ;  and 
the  bronze  ornaments  were  made  by 
Leoni.  The  Statue  of  St.  Bartholomew 
is  by  Agrati ;  the  Cupola,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  choir,  and  beautifully 
adorned  with  fret-work,  is  by  Brunei- 
lesco;  and,  immediately  undernealb, 
in  a  subterranean  Chapel  sumptuously 
decorated,  rest  the  mortal  remains  of 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  enclosed  by  a  Crys- 
tal Sarcophagus,  adorned  with  silver 
gilt :  his  countenance,  part  of  the  nose 
excepted,  is  well  preserved ;  his  robes, 
crosier,  and  mitre,  are  superb ;  and  Sil- 
ver Bassi-rilievi,  executed  by  RubinI, 
after  the  designs  of  Cerano,  and  repre- 
senting the  great  features  of  the  exem- 
plary life  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  embel- 
lish  the  walls  of  this  Chapel.  A  Stair- 
case, consisting  of  four  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  steps,  leads  to  the  top  of  the 
Cathedral :  and  it  is  impossible  to  form 
a  just  idea  of  the  exterior  decorations 
of  this  immense  and  venerable  marbfe 
pile,  without  ascending  to  its  roofs; 
where  alone  the' spiry  fret-work,  carv- 
ing, and  sculpture,  can  be  viewed  to 
advantage.  The  three  finished  sides  of 
the  exterior  walls  are  covered  with  Bassl- 
rilievi.  Statues,  and  Groups  of  Figures, 
several  of  them  well  executed;  while 
every  spire,  or  needle,  is  crowned  with 
a  staiue  rather  larger  than  life ;  and, 
among  these,  there  appears  to  be  more 
than  one  likeness  of  Napoleon. (^) 
TM  Church  ofS.  Alessandro  possesses 
considerable  merit  with  respect  to 
architecture,  together  with  good  frescoa 

usually  opened  at  six,  or  seven,  intte  morn- 
ing, shut  at  twelve;  opened  again  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  and  shut  at  five  or  six. 
From  the  middle  of  Lent  till  Easter,  the 
finest  altar-pieces  are  covered.  The  eommoo 
fee  to  file  Sacristan  of  a  Churob  is  flnom  one 
to  two  pauls. 

Palaces  are  usually  shown  npom  nine  or 
ten  in  the  morning  till  twelve;  and  Anom 
three  till  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  eom* 
mon  fee  at  a  Palaoe  is  fhmi  three  tofive  pmls , 
according  to  fiie  number  of  the  party. 
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Id  iU  Capola;  and  tts^High  Altar  and 
Ciborio[')  are  remarkably  handsome. 

The  Church  of  S,  Lorenxo,  an  oeta- 
gonal  sfructare  (adjoining  to  which 
stands  another  Ediflce,  resembling  an 
Ancient  Bath),  is  embellished  by  hand- 
some ColamnSy  whose  bases  appear  to 
have  been  originally  the  Capitals  or 
Pillarst  belonging,  as  tradition  reports, 
to  a  Temple  of  Hercules,  which  once 
stood  near  this  spot;  and  before  the 
Charch  of  S.  Lorenio  is  the  only  good 
specimen  of  ancient  Roman  archi tec- 
tore  now  remaining  at  Milan;  namely,  a 
Portico,  supported  by  sixteen  beautiful 
fluted  Columns  of  the  Corinthian  Order; 
with  an  Entablature  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion In  honour  of  the  Emperor  Yerus. 

Th$  RiBfeetwryofthe  suppre$$ed  Con- 
veni  ofS.  Maria  delU  Graxie  is  embel- 
lished with  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  cele- 
brated Fresco  of  the  Last  Supper ;  and 
although  this  masterpiece  has  suffered 
cruelly  from  time  and  ill  treatment,  it  is 
still  in  sufficiently  good  preservation  to 
be  highly  interesting.(>) 

The  College  ofBrera,  now  the  Gym- 
nasium, or  Palace  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  Pictures ; 
among  which  are  the  following  :--Se- 
eond  room.-~Three  Boys  playing  on 
musical  instruments,  by  Gaudenzio 
Ferrario— and  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  V in- 
cenzo,  by  Lnini.  JMril  room.— Abraham 
dismissing  Hagar,  by  Goercino !  1 1— 
God  the  Father,  the  Saviour,  the  Ma- 
donna, etc.,  by  Albano  1 1— St.  John  and 
S.  Petronio  (the  great  Patron  of  Bolog- 
na ),  by  Doraenichino  I-^he  Head  of 
our  Saviour,  by  Guercino !— a  Dance  of 
Winged  Loves,  by  Albano  I  !--8t.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  by  Guido  I-^he Magdalene 
with  the  Saviour,  by  Ludovico  Caracci 
^two  Pictures  of  Saints,  by  Procaccino 
-41m  Saviour  bearing  his  Cross,  by 
Crespi — 8.  Sebastiano,  by  Caravaggio— 
the  Saviour  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria, 
by  Annlbale  Caracci— the  Last  Supper, 
by  Bubens— the  Woman  detected  in 
AdoHery,  by  Agostino  Caracci— the  As- 
cension of  the  Madonna,  by  Paris  Bor- 
dime— the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  by 
Paris  Bordone— the  Saviour  dead,  by 

(•)  Hie  Tabermde  wherein  the  Host  is 

V*)  The  laia  Viceroy  of  Italy  had  a  fine 
Qopy  lakeo  of  this  fretoo;  and  likewise  did 


Salmeggla.  First  dMeion  of  the  third 
room— Saints  adoring  the  Cross,  by  ^ 
Tintoretto— the  Madonna,  the  Saviour, 
and  Saints,  by  Savoldi— the    Woman 
detected  in  Adultery,  by  Palma  Vecchio 
—our  Saviour  supping  with  the  Phari-  ^ 
see,  by  Paolo  Veronese— S.  Francesco, 
by  Palma. ilGlovane— the  Marriage  in  v- 
Cana  of  Galilee,  by  Paolo  Veronese— the 
Saviour  dead,  by  Tintoretto— the  Ma- 
donna,  the  Saviour,  and  Saints,   by 
Giulio  Bomano  I— the  Saviour  dead,  by 
Benvenuto  Garofolo  I  Second  dimeion,  ^ 
Several  curious  old  Pictures.  Third  dt- 
viiion.    Portrait  of  SoUmene— ditto  of 
Annlbale  Carracci— ditto  of  Procaccino 
—the  Madonna  and  Saints,  by  Pompeo 
Battoni  I— S.  Girolamo,  by  Subleyras— 
Souls  delivered  from  Purgatory  by  Sal- 
vator  Rosa !— a  splendid  Work,  by  Cas- 
tigllone— a  large  landscape,  by  Gasparo  ^ 
Poussin— ditto,  by  Salvator  Rosa— the  v 
Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and  Saints,  by 
Luca  Giordano.    Fourth  room.    The 
Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and  S.  Francesco,  ^ 
by  Vandyckl— the  Head  of  a  Monk,  by 
Velasquez  1  Fifth  room.  The  Madonna, 
the  Saviour,  etc.,  in  the  first  manner  of 
Correggi6— the  Marriage  of  the  Madon-   ^ 
na,  in  the  first  manner  of  Raphael — 
the  Saviour  dead,  by  Giovanni  Bellino  — 
and  a  Sketch,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto.l^J 

The  Gymnasium  contains  Casts  of 
the  finest  statues  of  antiquity;  a  well- 
furnished  Observatory ;  a  good  Library; 
and  a  Botanic  Garden. 

The  Ambrosian  Library,  founded  by 
Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo,  contains 
above  thirty-five  thousand  Printed  Vo- 
lumes, together  with  between  fourteen 
and   fifteen    thousand    Manuscripts ; 
among  which  are  those  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  enriched  by   his   Drawings— a 
Virgil, with  Annotations  by  Petrarca,  in 
his  own  hand-writing— la  Pliny,  a  Plato, 
and  a  Cicero,  of  the  second  century—  ^ 
and  a  Josephus  written  on  papyrus,  and  . 
written  on   both  sides  of  each  leaf. 
This  Library  likewise  contains  the  fol- 
lowing Paintings :— A  Holy  Family,  by  ' 
Titian— Sketches,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona 
—the  original  Sketch  of  the  School  of 
Athens,  by  Raphael,  well  preserved,  and 

every  thing  in  his  power  to.  preserve  the 
original. 

{3)  Among  this  oollectkMi  of  Pictures  arc 
some  beantifbl  paintings  of  Game,  by  Frith. 
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most  Yftluable  I !— -a  floe  copy  of  Leon-- 
ardo  da  Vinci's  paintiog  of  the  Last 
Supper-Hi  Sketch,  by  Raphael,  of  part  of 
the  Battle  of  Goostantine  1— the  Holy 
Family,  by  Bernardino  Luini ,  the  con- 
temporary and  rival  of  Lepnardo  da 
Vinci  1— Head  of  the  Saviour,  by  Luini 
—the  Saviour  dead,  by  Titian— Sketches 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo  I—Skelches,  by  Polidoro  da  Cara- 
vaggio>  and  other  great  Masters— a  Mi- 
niature of  the  Celestial  Regions,  by 
AlbanoM— and  a  Fresco  by  Luini, 
representing  th^  Saviour  crowned  with 
thorns. 

The  Great  Bo$pital,  and  the  Laxxar- 
retto^  merit  notice;  the  latter  is  just 
beyond  the  eastern  Gate  of  the  City. 

The  JUarengo  Gate,  a  simple  and  ele- 
gant specimen  of  Ionic  architecture, 
bears  the  following  inscription :  *'  Paei 
Populorum  Sospita,  ** 

The  Amphitheatre,  situated  near  the 
Forum,  is  a  magnificent  Building  erectr 
ed  by  Napoleon,  after  the  designs  of 
Canonica ;  and  large  enough  to  contain 
ihirty-six  thousand  spectators.  ThePu^ 
fnnare,  and  the  principal  entrance  of 
this  edifice,  especially  deserve  atten- 
Uon.(<) 

The  Theatre  of  La  Scala,  built  after 
the  designs  of  Piermarinf,  is  deemed, 
with  respect  to  architecture,  the  most 
beautiful  Opera-house  in  Europe;  and 
except  the  great  theatre  at  Parma,  and 
that  of  S.  Carlo  at  Naples,  it  is  the  most 
spacious.  The  stage-decoratiens  also 
are  splendid  and  classical ;  and  the  or- 
chestra is,  generally  speaking,  the  best 
in  Italy  :  but  the  circumstance  most 
creditable  to  this,  and  indeed  to  every 
other  Theatre  on  the  Continent,  is  that 
perfect  decorum  which  enables  ladies, 
though  unattended,  to  go,  return,  and 
even  walk  from  box  to  box,  without  the 
lightest  chance  of  receiving  an  insult. 

Milan  contains  other  Theatres; 
namely,  the  Canohiana,-  in  shape 
resembling  La  Scala,  but  less  spacious ; 
the  Teatro  Re  ;  and  the  Carcano,  built 
by  Canonica. 

(<)  Naumacbiffi  were  represented  here  in 
the  time  of  Napoleon,  aHhough  the  hoitding 
was  not  Hoished.   It  still  remains  iooomplete. 

(•)  The  change,  from  afBoence  to  compa- 
rative poverty,  which  has  of  late  taken  place 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Milan,  is  lament- 
able.  The  principal  UoteU  in  this  city  aie, 


The  principal  Promenades  are  the 
Ramparts;  the  Cor  so;  and  the  Es- 
planade between  the  Town  and  the 
Forum.(») 

The  environs  of  Milan  boast  a  consi- 
derable number  of  handsome  Villas; 
among  which  is  Chat  presented  by  the 
citizens  to  Napoleon. 

Monza,  about  three  leagues  north  of 
Milan,  likewise  contains  a  Royal  Resi- 
dence, built  after  the  designs  of  Pi«rma- 
rini;  and  another,  called  Pelucea,  long 
celebrated  for  its  Stud  of  Horses.  Char- 
lemagne was  crowned  King  of  Lom- 
bardy  at  Monza;  where,  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, is  deposited  the  ancient  crown  of 
the  Lombard  Kings,  commonly  called 
'*  The  Iron  Crown/'  becanse-itB  inside 
is  lined  with  some  of  that  metal,  said  to 
be  composed  of  the  nails  with  which 
our  Saviour  was  fastened  to  the  Cross. 
The  outside  of  this  Diadem  is  Gold, 
studded  with  precious  stones. 

Pavia  is  six  leagues  distant  from  Mi- 
lan, and  accessible  both  by  land  and 
water.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  and 
boasts  a  University  long  famed  for  the 
talents  of  its  Professors.  Plidy  reports 
that  this  Town  was  erected  by  the  Lavi 
and  Marici ,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ti- 
cinus,  and  consequently  called  Ttct- 
num.  Ancient  Inscriptions  give  it  the 
title  of  Municipium ;  and  under  the 
Lombard  Kings  it  assumed  the  name  off 
Papia,  which  was  afterwards  changed 
to  Pavt'a. 

Four  miles  hence  stands  the  vast  and 
superbly-built  Certosa  of  ChiaravallOs 
founded  by  the  first  Duke  of  Milan  in 
1396),  and  suppressed  by  Joseph  II.  11 
occupies,  including  the  Church  and 
other  Buildings,  a  space  sufficient  to 
contain  a  large  village.  The  Church, 
begun  in  1396,  erected  in  the  form  of 
a  Latin  cross,  and  completely  incrusted 
with  marbles,  is  embellished  by  a  fine 
Cupola.  On  each  side  of  the  nave  are 
eight  Chapels,  having  Altars  superbly 
adorned  with  rare  marbles :  the  High 
Altar  and  its  Tabernacle  exhibit  ( or  did 
once  exhibit)  precious   stones.    The 

the  GranBretagna,  the  Croeedi  Malta,  and 
the  Hdtel  Suisse :  and,  in  1827,  there  resided 
at  Milan  an  experienced  and  skilhil  Phyai- 
ciao,  Doctor  Locatellt,  who  took  his  degrees 
in  Edinburgh,  speaks  English,  and  oonsiden 
himself  handsomely  paid  by  reoeivlnff  one 
dollar  per  visit. 
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two  Sacristies,  (he  Hefectoryf  Library, 
GouncilHshambers,  and  the  Apartment 
forstrangers,  are  spacious  and  sptendid; 
the  taoatojo,  or  Washing-room  of  the 
MonlLs,  together  with  its  Well,  are  ei- 
ceediogly  elegant;  and  a  inagnificent 
Window  of  Stained  <xlas8  was  made  for 
this  Apartment  by  Ghristoforo  Hatteis, 
and  finished  in  1447.  The  cemetery 
is  solemn  and  grand. 

The  battle  in  which  Francis  f.  of 
France  was  made  prisoner,  took  place 
near  the  walls  of  this  Gertosa,  whither 
•  be  was  conducted  when,  according  to 
his  own  belief,  "he  had  lost  every 
thing,  save  honour.*' 

The  road  f^om  Milan  to  Bologna  tra- 
verses a  luxuriant  country,  which 
abounds  with  fields  of  rice  and  every 
other  kind  of  grain,  vineyards,  and 
streamlets  for  the  purposes*  of  irriga- 
tion; and  displays  perfect  neatness, 
without  a  single  inch  of  fallow  land:  this 
last,  however,  is  a  thing  rarely  seen  In 
Italy,  where  the  husbandman  no  soon- 
ner  reaps  one  crop  than  another  suc- 
ceeds, so  peculiarly  deep,  rich,  and  fer- 
tile,i8  the  soiU—We  are  told  byDionysius 
of  Halicamassus,  that,  in  ancient  Italy, 
the  land  produced  three  crops  every 
year ;  the  wines  were  excellent,  and  re- 
gotred  little  trouble  to  grow  them ;  the 
oil  was  delicious ;  the  pasturages  were 
abundantly  stocked  with  cattle;  the 
mountains  were  clothed  with  fine  tim- 
ber, and  contained  quarries  of  the  choi- 
cest marbles ;  the  forests  swarmed  with 
game  rand  the  navigable  rivers  afforded 
a  constant  communication  from  city  to 
city.— All  these  advantages,  and  many 
others,  beautiful  modern  Italy  still  en- 
joys. 

The  road  is,  generally  speaking  flat, 
and  bordered  with  towns/villages,  and 
pasturages,  as  far  as  Lodi  Nuovo ;  which 
stands  on  an  eminence  near  the  Adda,  Is 
well  boUt,  and  contains  about  twelve 
tlionMndinbabitant8.ltfl6at(;sare  hand- 
•onie;(>}  and  the  most  remarkable  of  its 
Chorclies,  L'ineoranata,  was  erected 

>}  The  Gates  of  Lodi  are  closed  after  it 
dark ;  but  may,  by  the  aid  of  a  small 
fee,  he  opened. 

(*}11ie  Post-house  here  is  a  large  well- 
hmiished  inn,  and  lately  was  a  private  pa- 


Praoi  Lodi  Ihare  is  a  road,  by  GKmona 
aadMaalaa,  toBotogna:  and  to  the  cast  of 


according  to  the  designs  of  Bramante, 
and  adorned  with  Frescos  and  Paintings 
in  oil,  by  Galllsto,  the  pupil  of  Titian : 
but  what  chiefly  renders  this  Town  in- 
teresting is,  that,  at  the  Bridge  of  Lodi 
Napoleon  gained 'one  of  his  most  mo- 
morabte  victories.(>)  The  little  province, 
of  which  Lodi  is  the  Capital,  usually 
gives  food  to  thirty  thousand  cows; 
and  the  cheese  made  here,  improperly 
called  Parmesan,  is  most  excellent. 

laus  Pompeia,  Lodi  Yeccbio,  was 
three  miles  distant  from  the  present 
town  of  Lodi,  which  the  Emperor  Bar- 
barossa  ordered  to  be  erected,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  destruction  of  the  old 
town  by  the  Milanese.  Laus  Pompeia 
was  founded,  according  to  Pliny,  by  the 
Boii ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
colonised  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  father 
of  Pompey  the  Great.  Ruins  of  ancient 
Lodi  may  still  be  seen  on  the  Adda :  and 
near  Lodi  Nuovo  are  two  ancient  Sepul- 
chres. 

After  crossing  the  Po,  in  a  pont-vty- 
kmt.  Travellers  arrive  at  Piacenza.3 
This  Town,  seated  in  a  rich  and  pleasant 
country  between  the  Poand  the  Trebia. 
was  originally  called  Placentia,  and 
considered  by  the  Romans  as  their  most 
important  colony  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It 
afforded  a  secure  retreat  to  their  armies 
after  the  battles  of  the  Ticinus  and  the 
Trebia;(4)  withstood  the  attacks  of  Han- 
nibal, and  was,  by  the  resistance  it  made 
to  Asdrubal,  the  cause  which  led  to  his 
overthrow.  At  length,  however,  it  fell  a 
prey  to  the  Gauls ;  but  was  restored  by 
the  Consul  Valerius,  557  u.  c.  Cicero 
mentions  it  as  a  Municipium,  and  Strabo 
and  Tacitus  call  it  opulent  and  power- 
ful :  its  theatre,  which  stood  on  the  out- 
side of  the  walls,  was  burnt  during  the 
civil  war  between  Otho  and  Yitellius. 
The  modern  town,  which  stands  on  the 
ViajEmilia,  and  appears  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Placenlia,  contains 
several  objects  of  interest.  The  Cathe- 
dral, built  during  the  twelfth  century, 
is  enriched  with  good  iiaintihgs.    In  its 

Lodi  is  the  road  through  Brescia  and  Verona 
to  Venice. 

(3)  On  the  Piaoenza  side  of  the  Po  stands  a 
Gnstom-house  where  a  small  fee  usually 
exempts  Travellers  from  being  searched. 

(4)  The  battle  of  the  Trebia  appears  to  have 
been  fought  on  its  left  bank,  between  that 
torrent  and  the  Tidone; 
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capote  are  Frescos,  by  Guerclno,  repre- 
senting the  Evangellsls,  wilh  Angels  ho- 
vering round  them !  Below  these  groups 
are  lesser  Angels,  forming  the  frieze ; 
and  still  lower  are  figares  of  Sibyls. 
Franceschini  has  represented  Virtue, 
Modesty,  Humility,  and  Charity,  in  the 
groins  which  support  the  Cupola.  Near 
these  are  Moses  and  Aaron,  by  Ludovico 
Caracei ;  and  three  Paintings  by  Procac- 
cino:  namely,  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin— David  playing  on  the  harp— 
and  St.  Cecilia  on  the  Violoncello.  The 
great  Altar-piece,  by  Procaccino,  is  an 
oil  painting  of  considerable  merit :  it 
represents  the  Death  of  the  Virgin;  but 
has  been  so  much  injured,  that  the 
figures  are  scarcely  visible.  One  of  the 
tlhapels  contains  a  good  picture,  by  the 
same  Artist,  of  8.  Martino  giving  his 
cloak  to  a  Beggar.  A  small  side  Chapel 
fs  embellished  with,  a  good  Picture  of 
the  Holy  Family,  attributed  to  the  Ca- 
racQi  School :  and  the  Church  likewise 
contains  a  Picture  of  S.  Corrado,  by 
Lanfranco,  and  another  of  St.  Francois 
Xavier,by  Flamingo;  the  Angels  In  fres- 
co which  surroimd  the  latter  are  also 
by  Flamingo :  and  the  Ascension,  on  the 
Ceiling  of  one  of  the  Chapels,  is  altri- 
buted  to  the  same  master.  Parma  has 
been  lately  enriched  with  three  cele- 
brated paintings,  originally  placed-  in 
this  Cathedral;  namely,  the  infant  Je- 
sus, St.  Catherine,  and  S.  Girolamo,  by 
Francesco  Mazzuola,  called  Parmigia- 
nino— the  Death  of  the  Madonna,  by  Ao- 
nibale  Caracei— and  the  A  pproach  of  the 
Apostles  to  theltoly  Sepulchre,  after  the 
Resurrection,  by  the  same  master.  Here 
are,  however,  the  best  Copies  which 
could  be  procured  of  these  paintings. 
The  ChurchofLaMadonna  delta  Ccuia- 
pagna  contains  good  Pictures :  andtA« 
Church  of  the  Canonici  regolari  di 
jS,  jLgo8titu>,  designed  by  Vignola,  ihe 
Toum^Balh  by  the  same  architect,  and 
eioo  Equestrian  Statues,  the  one  re- 
presenting Ranuccio,  and  the.  other 
Alessandro  Farnese,  by  Francesco  Mo- 
ca,  likewise  merit  notice.  Piacenza  is 
built  entirely  of  brick,  not  even  its  pa- 
laces eicepted.  It  contains  a  pretty 
Theatre  and  good  Hotel8.(<}    In  this  vi- 

(>)Tbe  Mbergo  delle  ire  Gamece,  and 
iS\  Marco, 
(>)  Jm  Croce  Bianca  ii  the  best. 


cinity  was  the  ancient  Via  Poetkuvda, 
which  seems  to  have  crossed  the  Po  near 
Piacenza,  continuing  its  course  through 
Cremona  to  Verona :  and  not  far  hence 
flows  that  memorable  torrent  the  Tre- 
bia,  through  whose  immense  bed  Tra- 
vellers pass  on  their  way  to  S.  Gioranni 
in  the  road  to  Tortona. 

At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  f^om 
Piacenza  is  a  bridge  thrown  over  the 
Po,  with  a  plain,  on  the  left,  watered  by 
that  fine  river,  and  the  lofty  Apennine 
on  the  right,  with  villages  and  farms  at 
its  base.  Midway  to  Fiorenzuola  th& 
road  crosses,  by  a  stone  bridge,  a  tor- 
rent called  the  Nura;  and  then  tra- 
verses the  bed  of  the  Larda,  always  dry 
in  summer,  but  provided  with  a  narrow 
bridge,  over  which  carriages  pass  when 
the  stream  is  swoln  by  winter  rain. 
Hence  the  road  proceeds  though  Fior- 
enzuola (a  small  Town,  where,  however, 
the  inns  are  good(*}  to  Borgo  San  Don- 
nino,(3)  seated  on  the  Stirone.  The  an- 
cient name  of  this  place  appears  to  have 
been  Julia  Fidentia;  but  when  San 
Donninus  suffered  martyrdom  here,  it 
assumed  the  appellation  of  Borgo  San 
Donnino.  Its  Cathedral,  and  the  Edi- 
fice converted  by  order  of  Napoleon 
into  an  Asylum  for  the  Poor^  deserve  no- 
tice. A  few  miles  from  this  Town  standi 
Castel  Guelfo,  celebrated  for  having 
given  its  name  to  the  Guelphs,  whose 
strife  with.the  Ghibellines  bathed  Italy 
in  blood.  Beyond  Castel  Guelfo  the  road 
crosses  the  Taro  (anciently  Tarus)  by  a 
peculiarly  majestic  •  Bridge,  begoa  by 
Napoleon,  and  finished  by  Maria-Louisa; 
thence  to  Parma,  traversing-a  rich  and 
beautiful  valley  adorned  with  villages 
and  vineyards. 

Parma  (the  first  city  which  belonged 
to  the  Boii  on  the  ViaJSmilia)  has  an- 
dergone  no  change  in  its  name,  derived 
from  the  little  river  Parma,  on  whose 
margin  it  was  originally  pUced.  Whe- 
ther it  owes  its  foundation  to  the  Gauls 
or  the  Etruscans,  we  know  not.  it  re- 
ceived a  Roman  tolony,  569  u.  e.;  suf- 
fered severely  In  the  time  of  Antony,  to 
whose  cause  it  was  attached;. and  seems 
to  have  been  re-colonised  under  Augus- 

(3)  S.  Donnino  contains  two  inns,  Za  Croce 
BUmea,  and  VAlbergo  del  Angeto. 
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tiK.  Its  wool  in  times  past  was  highly 
appreciated. 

Tlie  modern  town  is  handsome;  its 
walls  are  between  three  and  four  miles 
.  In  circumference;  and  its  inhabitants 
are  said  to  amount  to  thirty-five  thou- 
sand ;  but,  nevertheless,  this  City  looks 
melancholy  and  deserted. 

The  Cathedral,  built  with  brick,  like 
all  the  other  public  edifices,  the  great 
theatre  excepted,  is  a  spacious  Gothic 
structure,  containing  a  High  Altar  richly 
decorated  with  precious  marbles,  and  a 
Cupola  finely  painted  by  Correggio :  the 
subject  being  the  Assumption  of  the  Ma- 
donna; who  is  represented  ascending, 
encompassed  by  Angels,  to  Heaven,  in 
presence  of  the  Apostles  and  other 
Saints  II  This  celebrated  work,  like 
many  of  Correggio  *s  frescos,  is  cruelly 
injured.  Over  the  organ  are  the  families 
of  Correggio  and  Parmigianino,  painted 
by  those  great  artists,  and  tolerably  well 
preserved :  and  on  the  sides  of  the  prin- 
cipal door  are  Portraits  of  Correggio  and 
Parmigianino,  likewise  painted  by  them- 
selves. This  Cathedral  contains  a  Mo- 
nument to  the  memory  of  Petrarca. 

The  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  Evange- 
/Mta^built  with  majestic  simplicity,  con- 
tains frescos  in  its  Cupola  by  Correggio; 
who  has  represented  the  Saviour  ascend- 
ing to  Heaven  in  presence  of  his  Disci- 
ples! 

The  stoceata,  built  after  the  designs 
of  Bramanle,  does  honour  to  the  taste 
of  that  distinguished  architect,  and  is 
adorned  with  fine  Paintings;  namely, 
Moses  breaking  the  Tables  of  the  Law, 
by  Parmigianino— Sibyls,  by  the  same 
master— and  Frescos,  in  the  Cupola,  by 
Correggio. 

The  Concentro  delle  Monache  di 
S.  Paolo  contains  a  room  adorned  with 
Frescos  by  Correggio,  and  consider- 
ed as  the  most  beautiful  work  of  its  kind 
he  ever  executed.  The  principal  sub- 
ject is  Diana  triumphant,  accompanied 
by  Genii. 

The  Royal  Academy  (once  the  Koyal 
Besidence.  and  a  very  extensive  build- 
ing; contains  a  newly-fitted-up  Public 
Gallery  for  Pictures;  some  of  the  finest 
among  which  are  the  following :— The 
Madonna  and  Infant  Saviour,  Mary  Mag- 
dalene* and  6t.  Jerome,  called  La  Mc 


donna  di  S,  GirolamoHl^ihe  Flight 
into  Egypt,  called  la  Madonna  delta 
Scodella  H—ihe  Martyrdom  of  Santa 
Placida,  and  her  Sister,  Santa  Flaviai 
—the  Deposition  from  the  Cross!— the 
Madonna  and  Infant  Saviour,  with  St.  Pe- 
ter, St.  John,  St.  Catherine,  and  SI.  Ce- 
cilia I !— all  five  by  Correggio— the  Ma- 
donna delta  Scala!  a  fresco— and  St. 
John  crowning  the  Madonna  •  a  fresco : 
both  by  Correggio— the  Ascension,  by 
Raphael  I  — the  Deposition  from  the 
Cross,  by  Annibale  Caracci !  .'—two  Pic- 
tores,  by  the  same  master  (already  men- 
tioned as  having  once  adorned  the  Ca- 
thedral at  Piacenza),  namely,  the  Death 
of  the  Madonna !— ahd  the  Approach  of 
the  Apostles  to  the  doly  Sepulchre  after 
the  Resurrection!— the  Madonna  crown- 
ed, a  fresco,  by  Annibale  Caracci— the 
Saviour,  St.  Catherine,  and  S.  Girolamo 
(already  mentioned  as  having  once  ad- 
orned the  CathedraKat  Piacenza)  by  Par- 
migianino— the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  the  same  masler(')— the  Three  Maries 
at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  by  Schidone  !— 
the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  like- 
wise by  Schidone ! !— and  the  Espousals 
of  the  Madonna,  by  Procaccino. 

This  Academy  also  contains  several 
interesting  Antiquities  found  at  Velleia, 
a  Roman  municipal  City,  situated  among 
the  hills  eighteen  miles  south  of  Pia- 
cenza, and  famous  for  the  longevity  of 
its  inhabitants.  It  stood  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Nura,  and  was  buried 
by  the  sudden  fall  of  a  mountain,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  undermined,  by  a 
subterraneous  water-course.  This  me- 
lancholy event  took  place  in  the  fourth 
century :  and  judging  by  the  number  of 
human  bones  found  at  Velleia,  when  it 
was  excavated  in  1760,  there  seems 
f'eason  to  apprehend  the  inhabitanls 
had  not  time  to  escape.  Velleia  was 
thirteen  leagues  ditilant  from  Parma; 
and  some  of  the  most  interesting  Anti- 
quities with  which  it  has  furnished 
the  Parma  Academy  are:— A  head  of 
Adrian,  originally  gilt,  and  finely  exe- 
cuted—two Latin  Inscriptions,  written 
on  bronze,  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
ever  discovered :  they  record  a  dona- 
tion, made  by  Trajan,  of  a  considera- 
ble sum  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase 
of  lands  for  the  support  of  a  certain 


(•)  This  picture  is  by  some  persons  attributed  to  Agcstino  Caracci. 
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nurabef  of  poor  children,  These  In- 
criplions  were  found,  in  1747,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  remains  of  the  town. 
—Gold  Chains— Bracelets— Armlets— 
Rings,  etc.,  in  the  highest  preservation 
— ta  one  Chain  a  medal  is  attached- 
Amphor®— Lachrymatories  — Lamps^ 
a  Pair  of  Suffers,  very  like  those  usually 
attached  to  modern  Roman  lamps— va- 
rious Ornaments  of  Bronze— Stamps  for 
stamping  bread— Grecian  Vases,  etc. 

The  Great  Theatre,  designed  by  Vig- 
nola  and  built  of  wood,  is  the  most  spa- 
cious, and,  in  point  of  architecture,  the 
most  perfect  edifice  of  its  kind  in  Italy : 
it  contains,  with  ^ase,  from  five  to  six 
thousand  spectators  (some  authors  say, 
nine  thousand),  all  of  whom  can  see 
every  thing  which  passes  on  the  stage, 
and  hear  every  syllable  spoken  by  the 
Actors,  even  though  uttered  in  a  whis- 
per. But  this  fine  specimen  ofarchitec- 
ture  is  now  so  entirely  out  of  repair,  that 
a  few  years  may  probably  reduce  it  to.a 
heap  of  ruins. 

Adjoining  to  the  great  Theatre  is  an- 
other, built  after  the  designs  of  Bernini, 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  small,  as 
it  docs  not  hold  more  than  two  thou- 
sand spectators;  but  the  present  Sove- 
reign, Maria-Louisa,  is  building  a  new 
Theatre. 

Parma  contains  good  hotels.(<) 

Just  beyond  one  of  the  City  Gates  is 
thePaZazjso  Gtordino, embellished  with 
fine  Frescos,  by  AnnibaleCaracci.  Nine 
miles  distant,  on  the  way  to  Casal  Mag- 
giore,  is  Colorno,  a  large  Palace,  adorn- 
ed with  two  celebrated  Statues:  one  re- 
presenting Hercules,  the  other  Bacchus, 
and  both  found  in  the  Orto  Farnese  at 
Rome. 

From  Parma  the  road  passes  between 
neat  and  luxuriant  farms  to  S.  Ilario,(«) 
crossing,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Duchy 
of  Parma,  the  Lenza  (anciently  the  Ni- 
cia)  by  a  magnificent  Bridge,  and  then 

(i)  //  Paone  is  remarkably  comfortable. 

'a)  Thereis  at  S.  Hario  a  troublesome  cus- 
toin-housc,  where  Travellers  usually  give  a 
fee,  and  have  tbeir  trunks  plumbed. 

(3)  The  family  name  of  this  distinguished 
artist  wasAllegri :  he  died  soon  after  having 
attained  his  fortieth  year,  universally  esteem- 
ed and  lamented;  for  he  was  industrious, 
modest,  even  to  humility,  and  so  well-temper- 
ed, as  to  feel  no  reseatmeat  at  the  envy  and 
malice  excited  by  his  brilliant  talents.    He 


crossing  the  Grostolo  by  another  Bridge 
previous  to  reaching  Reggio.  This  town, 
anciently  Ae^tum  Lepidum,  probably 
owes  its  origin  to  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus, 
who  laid  down  the  Via^milia;  but  why 
it  assumed  the  surname  of  Regiom  is 
unknown.  It  witnessed  the  death  of 
the  elder  Brutus  by  order  of  Pompey,  to 
whom  he  had  surrendered  himself.  Reg- 
gio is  supposed  to  contain  near  sixteen 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  Cathedral 
here  merits  notice,  one  of  its  Chapels 
being  adorned  with  good  Pictures;  and 
the  Church  of  S.  Pietro  is  a  handsome 
Edifice  :  but. what  particularly  renders 
this  place  interesting,  is  its  having  given 
birth  to  that  greatest  of  Kalian  Poetf, 
A>iosto;  indeed  the  soil  seems  to  have 
been  prolific  of  genius;  for  between 
Reggio  and  Modena,  not  a  leaguedistant 
from  the  road,  is  Correggio,  the  birth- 
place of  the  great  painter  who  bore  its 
name.(3) 

Reggio  contains  three  Hotel8.(4) 
Passing  through  Rubiera,(3)an  old  Fort- 
ress in  bad  condition  (where  Travellers 
who  arrive  after  dark  find  the  Gates 
shut,  and  are  compelled  to  wait  till  leave 
be  obtained  for  having  them  opened), 
the  road  crosses  the  Secchia  (anciently 
Secia)  by  a  fine  Bridge  thrown  over  that 
torrent;  and  then  winding  within  view 
of  a  splendid  Column,  erected,  accord- 
ing to  report,  in  honour  of  Napoleon,f6) 
enters  Modena,  anciently  Mntina,  si- 
tuated amidst  rich  pasturages,  between 
the  rivers  Secchia  and  Panaro,  formerly 
called  the  Scultenna.    This  city  seems 
to  have  been  colonised  by  the  Romans 
the  same  year  with  Parma ;  but  Polyblus 
mentions  it  as  a  Roman  colony  before 
that  period.  It  sustained  a  severe  siege 
against  the  troops  of  Antony :  for  Becius 
Brutus,  who  defended  the  place,  being 
apprised  by  carrier-pigeons  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Consuls,Hirtius  and  Pansa, 
made  a  gallant  defence.    Tacitus  calls 

directed  his  attention  particularly  to  the 
art  of  foreshortening ;  and  always  drew  from 

nature. 

(4)  The  AlbergoReale  is  tolerably  ffood. 

(3)Rubiera  boasfs  but  one  tolerable  Inn: 
and  that  stands  beyond  the  Bridge,  od  the 
road  to  Modena. 

(6)  The  triumphal  Column,  seen  to  the  left 
on  entering  Modena,  is  crowned  with  an  im- 
perial eagle;  but  bears  no  inscription  wbat- 
\  ever. 
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MutinaaMunicipium;  and  S  Ira  bo  says 
it  was  famous  for  excellent  wool.    The 
modem  city,  small  but  elegant,  has  of 
late  years  been  much  improved.    Its 
Gates  are  handsome ;  its  Ramparts  form 
a  beautiful  Promenade  round  the  Town; 
its  streets  in  general  are  straight,  wide, 
and  clean;  and  the  Strada  Maestra(part 
of  the  ancient  ViaJSmilia)  is  magnifi- 
cent.    The  Cathedral  contains  a  Pic- 
ture of  the  Presentation,  by  Guido :  and 
the  Ciimpant7e,  a  marble  Edifice,  is  one 
of  the  loftiest  Towers  in  Italy.    The 
Churches  ofS.  Vineenxo  and  S.  Agos- 
tino  merit  notice ;  and  the  Public  Li- 
brary is  well  stored  with  valuable  Ma 
ouscripts  and  rare  Editions  of  Printed 
Works.    The  University  has  long  been 
celebrated ;  and  the  Palazzo  Ducale,  a 
splendid  Strujcture,  contains  a  noble 
Hall,  the  Ceiling  of  which  is  finely  paint- 
ed in  Fresco  by  Francesconi;  together 
with  several  fine  easel  Pictures ;  among 
which  are— the  adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Palma  Giovanni— the  Madonna,  the 
Saviour,  and  other  figures,  by  Garofalo 
—the  Crucifiiion,  by  Pomarancio  I— the 
Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  a 
Madonna  andChild,  by  Raphael  1— Christ 
giving  sight  to  the  Blind,  by  Agostino 
Caracci!  — the  Ascension  of  the  Ma- 
donna; by  Lodovico  Caracci— four  small 
Pictures,  by  Annibale  Caracci !— S.  Roc- 
co,  by  Guido— the  Crucifixion,  by  Guido 
—the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  by  Guer- 
cino ! — Ihe  Martyrdom  of  S.  Francesco, 
by  Leopello  Spada— a  Head,  by  Albert 
Durer  I— and  a  Head  of  the  Madonna,  by 
Carlo  Doici  I  The  Chapel  is  adorned  with 
a  Painting  of  the  Circumcision,  by  Pro- 
ciccino.(0 

Modern  contains  Public  Baths,  a 
Theatre,  a  public  Promenade,  and  seve- 
ral Private  Collections  of  Pictures,  re- 
ported to  be  upon  sale :  and  it  4ikewise 
still  eootains  the  Secchia,  or  Bucket, 
Immorlalised  by  Tassoni.  This  object, 
so  interesting  to  lovers  of  mock-heroic 
poetry,  is  now  removed  from  the  Cathe- 
dral, where  it  used  to  be  exhibited,  and 

{*^A  floe  picture,  by  Gorregs^io,  was,  in 
ffiS.  eirpeeted  lo  enrich  this  collection. 

'\*)Tbie  Jlbergo  ReaU^  at  Modena,  is  an 
«iQdlail  Hotel. 

f>}  Here  Travellers  are  obliged  to  fee  the 
ftmom-^yoae-ofacen,  in  order  to  escape  be- 
pg  seirched. 


placed  in  a  neighbouring  Tower,  under 
the  care  of  the  Municipality  :  but  Tra- 
vellers may -always  see  it,  by  applying 
to  the  Custode  of  the  Tower. 

Modena  afforded  an  asylum  toBjutus, 
the  murderer  of  Csesar ;  and  is  also  fa- 
mous for  having  given  birth  to  Muratorl, 
Vignola,  and  the  Author  of  the  Seechia 
RapitaJ*) 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  City  the 
road  crosses  the  Panaro  by  a  handsome 
newly-constructed  bridge,  which  marks 
the  limits  of  the  Duchy;  thence  proceed- 
ing to  Castel-Franco,  situated  on  the 
Via  jEmilia,  and  the  first  town  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Territories.  (3)  It  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  Forum  Gal- 
lorum,  and  to  have  been  the  spot  on 
which  Antony  was  defeated  by  Hirlius 
and  Octavian,  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  Pansa.  Beyond  Castel-Franco  is  Sa- 
moggia,(4)  the  ancient  Station  Ad  Me- 
dias  ;  and  after  crossing  the  little  rivers 
Lavlnius  and  Rhenus  (now  Lavinoand 
Reno),  the  Via  Mniilia  enters  Bolo- 
gna.(3) 

yThat  City,  delightfully  placed  on  the 
Reno,  at  the  base  of  the  Apennine,  is 
known  to  have  existed  under  the  name 
ofFelsmaasan  Etruscan  town  of  cele- 
brity, previous  to  its  capture  by  the  Boii, 
who  changed  its  appellation  to^otona, 
which  time  converted  into  Bologna.  It 
received  a  Roman  colony,  653  u.  c. ;  but 
having  suffered  severely  from  civil  war, 
it  was  restored  \>y  Augustus,  after  the 
battle  ofActium;  and  became  thence- 
forward one  of  the  most  powerful  cities 
of  Italy.  Uisatthe  presentmoment  well 
built,  commercial, wealthy,  and  situated 
in  a  salubrious  though  not  a  warm  cli- 
mate ;  its  walls  are  said  to  be  near  five 
miles  round;  and  its  population  is  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  seventy  thousand  in- 
habitants. 

^The  Cathedral  here,  a  fine  edifice, 
erected  in  1600,  contains,  in  its  Sanc- 
tuary^the  last  workof  Lodovico  Caracci, 
a  Fresco,  representing  the  Annuncia- 
tion !    In  the  Chapter  room  is  a  picture 

(4)  La  Pasta,  at  Samoggia,  is  a  good  Inn. 

(5)  The  road  between  Milan  and  Bologna  is 
most  excellent,  and  docs  not  pass  over  one 
high  hill. 
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of  St.  Peter  and  the  Madonna,  be  wail- 
ling  the  death  of  the  Sayiour,  by  the 
same  master ;  who  has  likewise  adorned 
"^  the  lower  end  of  the  Choir  with  a  fresco 
of  Christ  presenting  the  keys  of  Heaven 
to  St.  Peter.  Beneath  the  Choir  is  a 
curious  Crypt. 

Th^  Church  of  S.  Pietro,  a  noble 
structure,  contains  a  Fresco  represent- 
ing the  Salutation,  by  Lodovico  Caraeci. 

The  Church  of  S.  Petronio,  built  in 
432,  and  repaired  in  1 390,  is  large,  and, 
on  account  of  its  antiquity,  merits  no- 
tice. Charles  Y  was  crowned  here  by 
Clement  Yll ;  and  this  Edifice  contains 
the  celebrated  Meridian  of  Cassini;  the 
gnomon  of  which  is  eighty-three  feet  in 
height. 

The  Domenican  Church  contains 
good  Paintings;  among  which  is  the 
Paralise  of'Guido,  one  of  his  finest 
compositions  in  fresco !  And  here  this 
great  Artist  was  buried  in  the  same 
tomb  with  Elizabeth  Sirani. 

The  Church  ofS.  Bartolommeo  con- 
tains a  celebrated  Madonna  and  infant 
Jesus,  by  Guido— and  the  Martyrdom 
of  S.  Bartolommeo,  by  Franceschini. 

The  Church  of  S,  Salvatore  is  enrich- 
ed with  good  Paintings, 
v/  Lo  Studio,  the  Palace  belonging  to 
the  University,  was  designedby  Yignola; 
and  contains  a  Statue  of  Hercules,  in 
Bronze ;  a  Museum  of  Natural  History ; 
an  Anatomical  Theatre;  a  Cabinet  of 
Antiquities ;  and  a  Libfary  well  stored 
with  ancient  Manuscripts,  and  Books  of 
Science.  Some  writers  suppose  this 
famous  University  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II,  in  425; 
while  others  ascribe  its  foundation  to 
the  Countess. Matilda,  at  a  much  later 
period.  It  once  contained  six  thousand 
students,  and  seventy-two  professors : 
but  its  celebrity  has,  in  modern  times, 
diminished;  though  Bologna  is  still  an 
excellent  place  for  the  education  of 
young  persons;  as  masters  of  every  de- 
scription are  attainable  here,  on  mode- 
rate terms:  beside  which,  the  high  cul- 
tivation of  science,  and  the  courtesy 
'  which  characterises  the  upper  rank  of 
persons  at  Bologna,  render  it  a  pleasant 
place  for  a  permanent  residence. 
^TA«  Academia  delle  belle  Arii  has  a 
very  fine,  though  not  a  very  numerous 
collection  of  Pictures;  among  which 
are— No.  1,  The  blessed  Yirgin  enthron- 


ed with  the  Infant  Jesus: on  Ibe  right 
Santa  Caterina,  on  the  left  Santa  Maria 

"Maddalena !— 2,  The  Baptism  of  Christ  I 

^<^3,  The  blessed  Yirgin,  the  Saviour, 

,  and  Angels.— 4,  Head  of  the  Deity— all 
by  Francesco  Albarii.  No.  9,  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi — ^by  Aspertini  Guide. 
No.  10,  The  Crucifixion— by  Jacopo  da 

b/Bologna.  No.  12,  St.Guglielmo,  Duke 
of  Aquitania,  receiving  the  religious 
tunic,  by  Guercino,  in  his  first  style.— 
13,  St.  Bruno,  Founder  of  the  Order  of 
Monaci  Certosini ! — by  Guercino,  in  his 

^  second  style.— 14,  St.  Peter  kneeling.— 

^  15,  St.  John  contemplating  the  words, 
Eece  Agnus  Dei,  etc.— 17,  The  Deity— 

,  all  by  Guercino.  No.  29,  The  Ascension 
of  the  blessed  Yirgin.— 30,  Head  of 
Guido— both  by  Simone  Pesarese.   No. 

1^34,  The  Communion  of  St.  Girolamo  I ! 
*— 35,  The  Assumption  of  the  blessed 
Yirgin  I— both   by  Agostino    Caraeci. 

L.N0;  36,  The  blessed  Yirgin  in  glory, 
with  the  Saviour  in  her  arms ;  Angels 
paying  homage;  and  Saints  in  the  lower 

,  part  of  the  picture !— 37,  The  Yirgin 
seated;  the  Saviour,  St.  John  Baptist, 
St.  John  /the  Evangelist,  and  Santa  Ca- 
terina.—^8,  The  Assumption  of  the  Yir- 
gin 1^39,  and  40,  The  Annunciation. 
—41,  St.  Agostino— all  by  Annibale  Ca- 
raeci. No.  42,  The  blessed  Yirgin  en- 
throned with  the  Infant  Saviour;  and, 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  four  Saints! 
—43,  The  Transfiguralion !— 44,  The 
Yocation  of  St.  Matthew  1—45,  The 
Birth  of  St.  John  Baptist.— 46,  St.  John 
preaching  in  the  Desert !— 47,  TneCon- 

t  version  of  St.  Paul !— 48,  The  blessed 
Yirgin  in  glory.— 49,  The  Flagellation. 
—50,  The  Saviour  crowned  with  thorns. 
—53,  St.  Rocco  and  his  Dog— all  by 
Lodovico  Caraeci.  No.  55,  The  blessed 
Yirgin  and  Infant  Saviour  appearing  in 
glory  to  Saints  Petronio  and  Alo!— by 
Giacomo  Cavedone.  No.  72,  Angels  serv- 
ing our  Saviour  in  the  Desert— by  Gian- 

^  Andrea  Donducci.    No.  79,  The  Annun- 

^ciation— by  Francesco  Francia.  No.  89, 
The  Madonna  and  Saviour,  in  glory, 
listening  to  a  Choir  of  Angels;  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  picture  the  Ar- 
changel Michael  vanquishing  Satan. 
Saints  Peter  and  Benedetto  are  likewise 
introduced.— 90,  The  Madonna,  EUza- 

'^beth,  and  the  Infant  Jesus,  who  seems 
in  the  act  of  blessing  St.  John— both  by 
innocenzo  da  Immola.   No.  116,  Santa 
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Margherita  kneeling,  and  caressing  tlie 
Infant  Saviour  in  liis  Mother's  arms;  St. 
Agostino,  St.  Girolamo,  etc. !— by  Par- 
migianino.  No.  122,  The  Deposition 
from  the  Cross — by  Niccolo  da  Cremona. 
No.  131,  The  Nativity— by  Camillo  Pro- 
caccini.  No.  133,  The  blessed  Virgin, 
the  Saviour,  Joseph,  St.  Paul,  etc.— by 
Bagnacavalio.  No.  1 34,  The  Maclonna 
della  Pietd;  in  which  master-piece  aie 
included  the  Patron  Saints  of  Bologna, 
namely,  S.  Pelronio,  S.  Doraenico,  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo,  S.>Francesco  d'Assisi, 
and  S.  Procolo  1 1 !— 135,  The  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents  J 1-1 36^  The  Saviour 
on  the  Cross,  with  the  blessed  Virgin, 
the  Magdalene*  and  St.  John  at  his  feet  I 
—137,  Sampson  vanquishing  the  Phi- 
listines,—138,  The  Madonna  in  glory, 
the  Saviour,  Angels,  etc.— 139,  Portrait 
of  St.  Andrea  Corsini.^140,  S.  Sebas- 
tiano. — 141, The  blessed  virgin  crown- 
ed by  the  Holy  Trinity— all  by  Guido 
Reni.  145,  The  Visitation— by  Tinto- 
retto. No.  152,  St.  Cecilia  listening  to 
a  Choir  of  Angels,  and  surrounded  by 
St.  Paul,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St. 
Agostino,  and  the  Magdalene  1 1 ! — The 
musical  Ipstruments  in  this  charming 
Picture  were  painted  by  Giovanni  da 
UdinCy  the  other  parts  by  RafTaello  d'Ur- 
bino.  No.  182,  The  Deposition  from 
the  Cross— by  Alessandro  Tiarini.  No. 
183,  The  mystical  Marriage  of  Santa 
Caterina— by  the  same  master.  No.  197, 
The  Madonna  in  glory,  with  the  Infant 
Jesus,  to  whom  Angels  are  paying  ho- 
mage: several  Saints  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  picture  contemplating  thedivine 
Vision  1— by  Ptetro  Perugino.  No.  198, 
The  Supper  of  Gregorio  the  Great— by 
Giorgio  Yasari.  No.  206,  The  Matyr- 
dom  of  St.  Agnese  111— 207,La  Madonna 
del  RQsario  1 1 1—208,  The  Matyrdom  of 
St.  Pietro  Domenicano !  I— all  by  Dome- 
Bichino. 

Tkt  Palaxxo  Maresealehi  contains  a 
good  collection  of  Pictures;  among 
which  4re— several  productions  of  the 
riemish  School— the  Head  of  a  Young 
Mao,  bj  Rembrandi— a  fine  Tintoret, 
SI.  Peter,  by  Guido— a  Master  and  his 
Scholar,  bj  Caravaggio— a  Head,  by 
Denner— Banditti  destroyingaTown,by 
Teoiers— an  Old  Man,  by  Rembrandt— 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  by  Caravaggio— 
ibe  SiTionr  and  Angels,  hy  Correggio  III 
— SL  Peter  and  other  Saints,  by  ditto  I 
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—Ecee  Homo,  School  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci— St.  Cecilia,  by  Doraenichino— a 
candle-light  Picture,  master  not  known 
->a  Madonna  andChild)  by  Paolo  Vero- 
nese—and Neptune  and  Proserpine,  by 
Correggio. 

The  Palazzo  Zampieri  has  a  Hail  the 
Ceiling  of  which  is  finely  painted  by 
LodoTico  Caracci;  the  subject  being  a 
group  of  Jupiter  with  the  Eagle  and 
Hercules  I  The  same  apartment  con- 
tains a  Painting  by  Agostino  Caracci ; 
who  has  represented  Ceres  in  search  of 
Proserpine;  and  the  Rape  of  Proserpine 
in'  the  back  ground.  The  Ceiling  of 
another  room  is  by  Annibale  Caracci, 
and  represents  the  Apotheosis  of  Her^ 
cules.  The  Ceiling  of  the  third  ro  :m  is 
by  Agostino'  Caracci;  and  represents 
Hercules  and  Atlas  supporting  the  Globe; 
this  room  likewise,  contains  a  Painting 
of  Hercules  and  Cacus,  by  4he  same, 
artist.  The  Ceiling  of  the  fourth  room 
is  byGuercino,  and  represents  Hercules 
strangling  Antaeus !  jOne  of  the  accom- 
panying ornaments  of  this  Ceiling  ex- 
hibits a  beautiful  figure  of  Love  stealing 
the  spoils  of  Hercules. 

The  Palazzo  Aldrovandini  contains 
good  Paintings  by  Rubens,  Domeni- 
chino,  Albani,Murillo,Guercino,  Guido, 
Correggio,  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Wou- 
vermans,  and  a  Landscape  by  Both. 

The  Palazzo  Tanara  contains  the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Bart^olomeo,  by  Guido 
— S.  Andrea  in  the  Desert,  by  Domeni- 
chino — Lucretia,  by  Innocenza  da  Imola 
—the  Magdalene,  by  Flamingo — a  Pietd, 
by  Lodovico  Caracci — Judah's  Kiss,  by 
ditto^a  Shepherd  by  Ditto— a  Shepherd, 
by  Agostino  Caracci- the  Magdalene, 
by  Annibale  Caracci— the  Martyrdom  of 
S.  Lorenzo,  by  Lodivico  Caracci— a 
Sibyl,  by  Ditto— the  Circumcision,  by 
Annibale  Caracci— a  Cardinal,  by  Lodo- 
vico Caracci— the  birth  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  by  ditto— the  Last  Supper,  by 
Agostino  Caracci— the  Denial  of  St 
Peter,  by  Lodovico  Caracci— S.  Girola- 
mo,  by  Titian— the  Assumption,  by 
Guercino— S.  Cecilia,  by  Franceschini 
—the  Madonna  della  Rosa,  by  Par- 
meggiano !  I  A  Magdalene,  by  Simone 
da  Pesaro — etc. .etc. 
'^'The  Palazzo  ^mheccari  da  S,  Pa- 
olo contains  upwards  of  four  hundred 
paintings,  among  which  are,  the  Head 
of  St.  John,  with  four  Figures,  by  Qa- 
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ravagglo— (he  blessed  Virgin,  our  Sa- 
viour, and  St.  John,  by  Elizabeth  Sirani 
>-a  Boar-Hunt,  by  Schneider— a  Sibyl, 
by  Guercino— a  Portrait,  by  Titian— the 
Marriage  of  S.  Catherine,  by  Albani— a 
Magdalene,  by  Elizabeth  Sirani—four 
Portraits,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely—sa  Portrait 
of  Baroccio,  by  himself-^-Cardinal  de* 
Medici,  by  Domenichino-^Charles  V, 
by  Titian— a  Madonna  and  child,  by 
Guercino  1 1    Landscapes^  by  Salvator 
Rosa— a  dead  Christ,  by  Agostino  Ca 
racci— Elijah,  by  Guercino  —  a  Bear- 
Hunt,  by  Schneider— Jacob's  Dream,  by 
Lodovico  Caracci— a  sketch,  by  Correg- 
gio— S.  Sebastiano,  by    Titian— here 
likewise  is  a  Crucifix,  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini. 
-  The  Tower  of  Asinelli,  erected  in 

1109,  is  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  Paris  feet  in  height ;  and  inclines 
nearly  four,  from  the  perpendicular  line. 

r-  The  neighbouring  Tower,  erected  in 

1110,  is  a  hundred  and  forty  feet 
high,  and  declines  above  eight,  from 
the  perpendicular  line. 

The  walk  called  Montagnola  is  beau- 
tiful.—A  handsome  Fountain  adorned 
with  a  colossal  Statue  of  Neptune,  by 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  embellishes  th^ 
Piazza  del  Gigante  :  and  through  the 
city  runs  a  Canal,  by  aid  of  which  Tra- 
vellers may  be  conveyed,  by  water,  to 
Ferrara ;  and  thence  embark  on  the  Po 
for  Venice. 

The  Theatre  at  Bologna  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Italy :  and  the  facades  of  the 
Palaces,  and  other  buildings,  are  magni- 
ficent; but  the  streets  appear  narrow, 
from  being  lined  almost  universally 
with  Porticos ;  and  this  circumstance, 
added  to  the  want  of  spacious  piazzas, 
diminishes  the  beauty  of  the  Town,  by 
giving  it  a  sombre  ap[fearance.<')  The 
Modcna  and  Ferrara  Gates  are  hand- 
some.Travellers,  on  arriving  at  Bologna, 
are  greeted  by  an  excellent  band  of 
musicians;  who,  after  having  played  a 
few  tunes,  are  well  satisfied  by  a  fee  of 
two  or  three  pauls. 

It  is  said  that  remains  of  the  Baths  of 


(>)  Among  the  best  Hotels  here,  are,— The 
Grande  Jlbergo  Jmperiale,  and  Ljilbergo 
di  S.  Marco. 

{*)  Aunibate  Caracci  was  designed  for  a 
goldsmilh :  but  bis  uncle,  LodoTioo,  observ- 
ing  that  both  Annibale  and  his  brother 


Marius,and  likewise  of  a  Temple  of  Isis, 
on  the  foundations  of  which  the  Church 
of  S.Stefanonow  stands,  may  be  traced 
here. 

Bologna  gave  birth  to  Guide,  Bomeni- 
chino,  Albani,  Annibale,  Lodovico,  and 
Agostino  Caracci,(«)  and  Benedict  XIV: 
and  among  its  natural  curiosities  is  the 
Phosphorescent  ^tone,  found  near  the 
City,  on  Monte  Paderno. 
\r  About  one  mile  distant  from 'the  walls, 
is  the  Campo  Santo,  once  the  Certosa 
Convent :  and  here  lies  the  celebrated 
Singer,  Banti,  whose  vocal  powers,  not 
long  since,  captivated  Europe.  This 
Repository  of  the  Dead  merits  notice; 
it  was  finished  in  1801  by  order  of  Na- 
poleon. 

The  Church  of  the  Madonna  della 
Cruardtaalso  merits  notice;  as  it  is  ap- 
proached by  a  Portico,  consisting  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  arches,  built  at  the 
expense  of  various  individuals,  corpora- 
tions, and  ecclesiastical  establishments ; 
the  whole  being  three  miles  in  length, 
and  extending  from  the  City  to  the 
Church ;  which  is  magnificently  placed ; 
and  somewhat  resembles  the  Superga, 
near  Turin, 

Persons  who  enjoy  fine  scenery,  and 
good  paintings,  should  likewise  visit  S. 
Michele  in  Boseo  ;  once  a  Convent  be- 
longing to  the  Olivetans.  The  Portico 
of  the  Church  is  adorned  by  the  pencil 
of  Cignani :  and  one  of  the  Chapels 
conlams  a  picture  representing  Ber- 
nardo Tolomei,  the  Founder  of  the  Or- 
der, receiving  his  statutes  from  the  Ma^ 
donna.  In  the  cor  tile  of  the  Convent 
are  remains  of  fine  Fresco-paintings,  by 
Lodovieo  Caracci,  Guido,  Albani,  Leo- 
nello  Spada,  etc.  But  they  have  been 
cruelly  injured.  The  situation  of  this 
building  is  lovely. 

Prom  Bologna,  by  the  Apennine,  to 
Florence,  the  road,  though  hilly,  is  ex- 
cellent; owing  to  improvements  made 
by  direction  of  the  lat«  Gav.  Fabbroni. 

The  time  usually  employed  in  accom- 
plishing this  journey,  either  with  post- 
horses,  or  an  voilufin,  is  from  fourteen 

Agostino  were  bleSsed  with  great  abilitiea, 
took  upon  himself  the  oTHoe  of  iostmctlus 
them  in  the  art  of  painling  :  and  so  much 
did  they  profit  by  his  lessons,  that  their  me- 
mory must  be  tor  ever  honoured  by4  true 
lovers  of  the  Arta. 
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to  fifteen  hours.  Th^  ascenls  aird  de- 
scents are  more  rapid  than  those  of  the 
Simplon,  though  not  sufficiently  so  to 
render  a  drag-chain  often  requisite,  even 
for  heavy  carriages ;  and  the  paved  gut- 
ters intersected  by  small  wells,  made  to 
receive  the  streams  which  rush  from 
heights  above  the  road,  keep  the  latter 
dry,  and  in  good  repair. 

Between  Bologna  and  Pianoro  (the 
first  Post),  the  country  is  rich  and  flat; 
but  at  Pianoro  the  ascent  of  the  Apen- 
Dine  begins,  and  continues  to  the  con- 
fines of  Tuscany.  Near  the  second  Post 
(Lojano),  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic ;  toge- 
Iher  with  the  plains  extending  from 
Bologna  to  Milan.  At  I^pjano  Travellers 
shoold  not  attempt  to  sleep;  because 
the  Inn  is  very'^mall  and  uncomforta- 
ble :  but  at  Pietramala,  the  frontier 
Custom-house  of  Tuscany,(0  and  about 
midway  between  Bologna  and  Florence, 
there  is  an  Inn  provided  with  several 
beds;  and,  though  not  good,  tolerable. 
The  ascent  from  Lojano  to  Pietramala 
displays  bold  scenery,  more  beautiful 
than  the  Alps,  though  less  sublime:  but 
this  part  of  the  Apennine,  from  being 
situated  immediately  between  the  Me- 
diterranean and  the  Adriatic,  and  very 
near  both,  is  liable  to  peculiarly  strong 
and  hitter  gusts  of  wind;  and,  therefore, 
much  colder  ttian  the  Alps.  About  a 
mile  distant  from  Pietramala  is  a  smaU 
Volcano^  situated   on  a  hill,  called 

(•)  Here  Travellers  usually  have  their 
Irunka  piomlied;  and  give  from  three  to 


l^onte  di  Fo,  aiid  covered  with  rocks. 
There  being  neither  carriage  nor  mule- 
road  to  the  ipot,  it  is  necessary  to  walk, 
in  order  to  visit  this  Volcano ;  and  less 
than  an  hour  and  half  cannot  be  allowed 
for  going  and  returning.  The  mouth  of 
the  Volcano  disgorges  unceasingly  clear 
flames,  sometimes  spreading  fifteen  feet 
in  circumference,  and  always  burning 
brightest  in  wet  and  stormy  weather. 
From  Pietramala  the  road  descends  to 
Le  Mascbere  (a  tolerably  good  Inn,  well 
provided  with  beds),  thenee  proceeding 
through  a  country  gradually  increasing 
in  richness ;  till  at  length  Val  d'ArnO 
opens  to  the  view,  and  exhibits,  in  its 
centre,  the  beautiful  City  of  Florence, 
seated  amidstfields  teeming  with  almost 
every  valuable  production  of  the  vegeta- 
ble world,  and  surrounded  by  hills  cloth- 
ed with  the  silver  olive  and  the  vine,  and 
studded  with  an  innumerable  host  of 
splendid  villas.  * 

Ariosto  says  of  Florence,  that,  on  see- 
ing the  hills  so  full  of  palaces,  it  appears 
as  if  the  soil  produced  them.  ^'And  if 
thy  palaces  (continues  he),  which  are 
thus  dispersed,  were  concentrated  withr 
in  one  wall,  two  Homes  could  not  vie 
thee. " 

The  approach  to  Florence  displays, 
for  several  miles,  a  richness  of  cultiva- 
tion unrivalled  perhaps  in  any  country 
(the  environs  of  Lucca  excepted) :  and 
the  entrance  to  the  City  this  way, 
through  the  Porta  San-Gallo,  is  strik- 
ingly magnificent. 

five  franc8,per  carriage,  to  the  Custom-house- 
officers. 
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FLORENCE. 

OiiffiD  and  present  appearance  of  Florence.-Palazzo  Vecchio.-Loj^a.-Piazfii  del  Gran- 
duca.-Palazzo  del  Podesta.-Fabrica  degli  Ufia.-Magliabechiana  Library.-Boyal  Gal- 
lery.-Palazzo  Pilti.-  Giardino  di  Boboli.-Museo  d'Istoria  Naturale.-Duomo.-CampaniIe. 
-Baptistery.- Chie«e  di  San  Marco.  SS.  Annunziata.-S.  Maria  Maddalena  dei  PazzL— 
Santa  Croce.-S.  Lorenzo.-New  Sacristy.-Old  Sacristy .-Cappella  de'  Medici. -Mediceo- 
Laurenziana  Library  .--Chicse  di  Santa  Maria  Novella  -  d'Or-San-Michele-di  San  Spirito— 
del  Carmine-di  S.  Trinila-di  S.  Arabrogio-di  S.  GaeUno,  etc-Reale  Apcademia  delle 
belleArti.-OratoriodelloScalzo.-Palazzi,Gerini-Riccardi-Cor8ini-Mozzi-Baonaiotti— 
Strozzi— Uguccioni.-Casa  dei  Poveri.-Spedale  di  Bonifazio.-Spedale  di  Santa  Maria  Nuo- 
va  — Spedale  degP  Innocenli.-CoTumn  in  the  Via  Romana.— Column  near  the  Ponte  S.  Tri- 
mik  -Column  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.-Bronze  wild  Boar  in  the  Mercato  Nuoto.— Pedes- 
tal near  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo.— Statue  of  Ferdinand  L-Porta  S.  Gallo. -Triumphal 
Arch  —Fresco  by  Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni.— Ponte  S.  Trinitii.— Theatres.- Florentine 
Mosaic  Work,  and  Sculpture  in  Alabaster.-Accademia  della  Grusca.— Hotels.— Provisions. 
—Water  — Climate. -Festa  di  San  Giovanni.-Corso  dei  Barbert.— Game  called  Pallone  — 
Environs  of  Florence.- Royal  Cascine.  -Careg^i  de  Medici.-Poggio  Impefiale.  -Pralolino. 
— Fiesole  -Vallombrosa.- Abbey  of  Camaldoh.— Convent  of  la  Verna.— Character  of  the 
Florentines  —Tuscan  Peasantry -their  behaviour  at  a  Dance.- Anecdote  relative  to  a 
Foundling.'-Laws  of  Leopold.-Fopulation  of  Tuscany. 


Florence,  in  Italian,  Firenze,  which 
signifies,  in  the  Etruscan  language  a  red 
lily(')  (actually  the  arms  of  the  city),  has 
deservedly  acquired  the  appellation  of 
La  Bella,  It  stands  (as  already  mention- 
edj  in  a  luxuriant,  beautiful,  and.exten- 
sive  plain,  encircled  with  the  Apennine; 
and  is  said,  by  some  authors,  to  have 
been  an  ancient  town  of  Elruria,  after- 
wards inhabited  by  the  Phojnicians; 
while  others  suppose  it  to  have  been 
founded  either  by  Sylla's  soldiers,  or  the 
preceding  inhabitants  of  Fiesole :  but  all 
we  know  with  certainty  respecting  its 
origin  is,  that  the  choicest  part  of  Cae- 
sar's army  was  sent  to  colonise  at  Flo- 
rence, then  called  Floret^tia,  about 
sixty  years  befbre  the  Christian  era : 
find  under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  it  was  embellished  with  a 
Hippodrome,  and  Campus  Martins,  and 
strengthened  by  a  Citadel.  Its  walls  arc 
six  miles  in  circumference;  and  con- 
lain  about  eighty  thousand  persons; 
and  the  river  Arno  (anciently  Arnus)^ 
which  runs  through  it,  is  adorned  with 
four  handsome  bridges :  its  squares  are 

(0  Most  historians,  however,  derive  the 
name  of  Florence  from  Fiori  (flowers). 

(a)  The  fertile  vale  through  which  the  Arno 
fkms  was,  according  to  some  records,  in 
early  ages,  a  swamp  :  and  toward  Prato 
there  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  lake,  which 


spacious  and  numerous ;  its  streets,  like 
those  of  every  large  Tuscan  city,  clean, 
and  excellently  paved  with  flat  stones ; 
and,  were  the  facades  of  all  its  churches 
finished,  nothing  could  exceed  the  ele- 
gance of  this  Athens  of  Italy.  (>) 
V  The  Palazzo  VeceMo,  ornational  Pa- 
lace, adorned  with  a  Tower  so  lofty  that 
it  is  deemed  a  chef-dCtBuvre  of  architec- 
ture, was  built  about  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  Arnolfo,  the  Dis- 
ciple of  Cimabue. 

This  edifice,  like  all  the  early  speci- 
mens of  Florentine  architecture,  is 
grand  and  gloomy ;  combining  the  an- 
cient Etruscan  style  with  the  Grecian. 
On  each  side  of  the  Gale  of  entrance  is  a 
Group  in  marble ;  the  one  represents 
David  slaying  Goliath,  and  was  done  by 
Michael  Angelo ;  the  other  represents 
Hercules  slaying  Cacus.  This  Group,  al- 
though by  many  attributed  to  Donatello, 
is,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt,  by  Baccio 
Bandinelli.  The  Court,  which  leads  to 
the  great  staircase  js  spacious,  and 
exhibits  superb  Columns,  which,  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  were  sub- 
extended  to  the  spot  where  Ftorenoe  now 
stands;  but  by  the  aid  of  a  tunnel  cnt 
through  Monte  Goofolina,  the  stagnant  wa- 
ters were  conveyed  to  Pisa,  and  thence  to  the 
sea. 
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stituted  for  ibose  raised  by  Arnolfo. 
Here  likewise  is  a  group,  by  Rossi  da 
Fiesole,  ofHerculesslayiiigCacus.«  The 
Great  Hall  of  this  Palace  is  a  magnificent 
apartment  with  respect  to  dimensions 
and  proportions;  and  displays  the  most 
celebrated  actions  of  the  Florentine 
Republic  and  the  Family  of  Medicis, 
painted  by  Yasari,  four  pictures  excep- 
ted ;  obe  of  which,  by  Ligozzi,  represents 
the  Coronation  ofGosimo  I.^^another, 
the  twelve  Florentines  at  the  same  time 
Ambassadors  from  different  States  to 
Boniface  YIH,  also  by  Ligozzi— a  third, 
the  Election  of  Gosimo  I,  by  Gigoli 
—and  a  fourth,  the  Institution  of  the 
Order  of  S.  Stefano,  by  Passignano. 
This  Hall  likewise  contains  an  unfinish- 
ed Group  of  Victory  with  a  fallen  Foe, 
by  Michael  Angelo.  The  exploits  of 
FiiriusCamillus  are  painted  in  tempera, 
by  8aiTiati,  in  the  Sala  deir  Udienza 
Vccchia. 

^  The  Loggia  of  the  P(Uazxo  Vecchio, 
called  Loagia  dei  Lanzi,  and  erected 
afler  the  designs  of  Andrea  Orcagna,  is 
a  beautiful  open  Gallery  raised  on  five 
steps,  and  presenting  a  front  of  four 
Columnsand  three  Arches.  The  capitals 
of  the  columns  support  a  Freize  and  pro- 
jecting Cornice :  the  construction  of  the 
roof  ia  particularly  admired;  and  the 
whole  Edifice  considered  as  a  masterly 
combination  of  Greek  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture.   Beneath  the  arches  of  this  Edi- 
fice are  the  following  pieces  of  sculpture: 
—A  Group,  in  bronze,  representing  Ju- 
dith and  Holofemes,  by  Donatello— a 
Group,  likewise  in  bronze,  of  Perseus 
and  Medusa,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini!  (The 
Basso-iilievo,  on  the  Pedestal  which 
supports  this  group,  is  much  admired;)— 
and  a  group,  in  marble,  of  a  young  Ro- 
man Warrior  carrying  offa  Sabine  Fe- 
male, whose  Father  is  prostrate  at  his 
feel;  with  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  in 
Basso-rilievo,  on  the  Pedestal,  by  Gio- 
vanni di  Bologna!!  Six  ancient  and 'fine- 
ly-draped Statues  of  Sabine  Priestesses 
line  the  wall  of  the  Loggia,  and  two 
Lions  of  marble,  brought  from  the  Villa- 
Mediei,  at  Rome,  stand  on  either  side  of 
the  Entrance.- The  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  is 
the  first  specimen  of  circular  arches 
being  aobstltuted  for  tlie  Gothic. 

The  Piazza  del  ^randuca is  adorned 
with  a  beautiful  Equestrian  Statue  of 
Gosimo  Ly  in  bronze,  by  Giovanni  di 


Bologna ;  who  has  represented  the  Grand 
Duke  as  entering  Florence  in  triumph, 
after  the  conquest  of  Siena ;  and  on  the 
Pedestal  of  the  statue  the  fate  of  the  van- 
quished City  is  recorded  in  Basso*rilievo. 
This  Piazza  likewise  contains  a  Fountain 
erected  by  Gosimo  I,  after  the  design  of 
Ammannati ;  and  exhibiting  a  colossal 
statue  of  Neptune  in  a  car  drawn  by  four 
sea-horses,  with  Tritons  and  other  ap- 
propriate ornaments :  but  the  Fountain 
is  ill  placed ;  and  the  statue  of  Neptune 
much  too  gigantic  for  its  situation. 

The  Palazzo  del  Podestd,  converted 
during  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury into  a  Prison,  and  called  /{ Bar- 
gello,  was  built  by  Arnolfo ;  and  merits 
notice  from  being  one  of  the  early  spe- 
cimens of  Florentine  architecture.  Its 
Gate  exhibits  two  Lions,  the  supporters 
of  the  arms  of  Florence :  and  the  Walls 
of  the  Court  of  this  Edifice  are  covered 
with  Monumental  stones,  on  which  the 
names  of  citizens  who  held  the  offices 
of  Podest^,  Esecutore,  and  Gapitano, 
during  the  Republican  Government,  are 
inscribed.  The  arms  of  the  Palazzo, 
consisting  of  Dragons,  Bears,  and 
chained  Dogs,  may  likewise  be  seen 
here. 

^  The  Fabrica  degli  Ufizi,  which  com- 
prehends the  Royal  Gallery,  was  built 
by  Vasari :  the  exterior  part  of  the  edi^ 
fice  is  ornamented  with  Doric  Columns, 
forming  two  magnificent  Porticos, 
united  at  one  end  by  an  Arch,whicli 
supports  the  apartments  occupied  by 
courts  of  justice ;  and,  over  this  arch,  is 
a  statue  of  Gosimo  1,  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna;  together  with  recumbent  fi- 
gures of  Equity  and  Rigour,  by  Yin- 
cenzo  Danti. 

^  The  Mag liabechiana Library,  rich  in 
manuscripts  and  printed  books  of  the 
15th  century  (and  where  the  Florentine 
Academy  used  to  meet),  is  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  Royal  Gallery ;  the 
latter  is  usually  open  to  the  public  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the 
afternoon,  festivals  excepted. 

Staircase  leading  to  the  Royal  Gal- 
lery, Between  the  windows  is  the  Statue 
of  Bacchus,  in  marble. 
^Ftrsf  Vestibule.  A  Statue  of  Mars,, 
and  another  of  Silenus,  with  an  infant 
Bacchus,  both  in  bronze— ten  Busts  of  , 
the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Medicis,— 
who   greatly  enriched  the  Gallery,— 
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among  which  is  that  of  the  great  Lo- 
renzo—four Bassi-rilievi. 
^  Second  Vestibule.  A  Horse  in  marble ; 

^  supposed  to  have  originally  belonged  to 
the  group  of  Niobe  and  her  Children  !— 
Two  quadrangular  Columns,  which  ap- 

s*-  pear  to  represent  the  victories  by  land 
and  sea  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were 
dedicated  :  on  one  of  these  Columns 
rests  a  Head  of  Cybele;  and,  on  the 
other,  a  fine  Bust  of  Jupiter— a  wild 

^  Boar! I  said  to  be  Grecian  sculpture — 
colossal  Statues  of  Adrian,  Trajan,  and 

V  Augustus— two  wolf  dogs  I— a  Bust  of 
Leopoldo. 
^  First  Corridor.  The  ceiling  of  this 

,  immense  Gallery  is  adorned  with  ara- 
besques :  round  the  walls  near  the  ceil- 
ing, are  portraits  of  the  most  renowned 

'  Characters  of  antiquity  comprehending 
generals,  statesmen,  princes,  and  lite- 
rati ;  and,  on  the  wall  to  the  left,  below 
the  portraits,  are  paintings  of  the  Flo- 
rentine School.    Here,  likewise,  is  a 

.  most  valuable  collection  of  Busts  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  and  many  of  their 
Relatives,  which  go  round  the  three 
Corridors.  The  first  Corridor  contains 
'  several  curious  Sarcophagi:  one  of 
which,  in  the  centre  of  this  apartment, 
•^  near  the  entrance-door,  is  particularly 
admired.    On  the  teft  side  are  Statues 

^  of  a.Wrestler,  Mercury,  and  Apollo,  all 
especially  worth  notice ;  as  are  the  Sta- 
tues of  Apollo,  Urania,  and  Pan  with  the 
young  Olynthus,  on  the  right  side. 

Second  Corridor,  On  each  side,  near 
the  ceiling,  is  a  continuation  of  the  por- 

V'  traits  of  the  most  renewed  Characters 
of  antiquity ;  here,  likewise,  are  paint- 
ings containing  the  history  of  Santa 
Maria  Maddalena,  together  with  several 
pieces  of  sculpture  :— namely,  Cupid  I 
Bacchus  and  Ampelos!  a  Bacchante; 

*  Mercury  I  Leda ;  a  circular  Altar!  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  Cleomenes; 
Cupid  and  Psyche;  Yenus-Anadyomene ! 
Pallas-Athenas ;  the  Pedestal  of  a  Can- 
delabrum dedicated  to  Mars,  on  which 
.  stands  a  small  triangular  Altar  ;Gany- 
medes,  restored  by  Benvenuto  Cellini; 

■  Ganymedes  with  the  Eagle!  Venus, 
whose  head  is  encircled  by  a  diadem 

(0  Placed  near  fhe  windows. 

(a) Here  are  two  Busts  of  the  Child;  one 
beiDg  finely  executed,  the  other  very  infe- 
rior. 
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which  seems  to  have  been  originally 
coloured  with  Tyrian  purple,  and  en- 
riched with  gold  and  precious  stones!! 
Torso  of  a  Faun!! 

"^  Third  Corridor.  The  ceiling  of  this 
immense  Gallery  is  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, representing  the  revival  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  with  other  historical  sub- 
jects ;  in  which  are  introduced  portraits 
of  all   the  most   eminent  Characters 
among  the  Florentines.    On  each  side, 
near  the  ceiling,  is  a  continuation  of 
the  portraits  of  the    most  renowned 
Characters  of  antiquity;  and,  on  the 
left  side,  below  the  portraits,  are  paint- 
ings  by  the   Neapolitan     and   other 
Schools.     Here,   likewise,   is  a  large 
number  of  statues ;  among  which  are 
^^arsyas,  restored  by  Donatello—  Mar- 
^yas,  restored  by  Verrocchio— Thetis, 
^seated  on  a  Sea-horse— Hygeia — aDis- 
.cobolus,  supposed,  by  Yisconti,  to  be  an 
ancient  copy  of  the  Discobolus  of  Myron 
—Minerva,  supposed  to  be  either  an 
Etruscan  work,  or  a  production  of  the 
iEgina  School— Mercury,  the  upper  part 
ancient,  the  lower  part  modern— Apollo 
seated— JBsculapius,  supposed  to  have 
'been  part  of  a  Group;  there  being,  on 
the  left  shoulder  of  this  Statue,  a  mark  of 
the  hand  of  another  figure— Marcus  Au- 
relius— Bacchus,  by  Michael  Angelo— 
Bacchus,  by  Sansovino— Apollo  (unfi- 
nished), by  Michael  Angelo— St.  John 
*^Baptist,  by  Donatello— a  copy  of  the  Lao- 
vcoon,  by  Bandinelli— an  antique  recum- 
« bent  Statue  in  touchstone,  supposed  to 
represent  Morpheus! — and  an  Altar  de- 
'  dicated  to  the  Lares  of  Augustus. 
^'  Among  the  most  striking  Busts  in  the 
Corridors  are  those  of  Julius  Caesar,  in 
marble— Julia,  the  Daughter  of  Augus- 
tus-Marcus Agrlppa— Caligula— Nero 
when  a  child  !—Otho  I— J  ulia,  the  Daugh- 
ter of  Titus— Vespasian— Titus— Plolina, 
the  consort  of  Trajan— Adrian — ^Anto- 
ninus Pius !— Faustina  the  elder  (»>— 
Annius  Yerus,  the  infant  son  of  Marcus 
Aurelius(a>— Marcus    Aurelius    Antoni- 
nus (3)— Commodus—Seplimius  Severus 
— Caracalla— and  Geta. 
V  Adjoining  to  the  third  Corridor,  and 
not  far  distant  from  the  Statues  of  Mar- 

(3)  Here  are  four  Busts  of  Marcus  Aureliui; 
—that  which  represents  him  in  the  meridian 
of  life  being  the  finest. 
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syasjsan  interesting  Apartment,  called 
Tht  Cabinet  of  Sculpture  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  containing  sit  Bassi*ri- 
licv»,by  Benedetto  di  Rovezzano,  repre- 
senting the  UfeS.  Giovanni  Goalberto— 
six  Bassi-rilieyi,  by  Lucca  della  Robbia, 
intended  as  interior  decorations  for  the 
Buomo  at  Florence— two  unfinished 
Bassi-rilievi,  by  the  same  artist;  one  of 
which  represents  St.  Peter  delivered 
from  prison,  and  the  other  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  that  Apostle— four  Bassi-ri- 
lievi,by  Donatello,  intended  as  interior 
decorations  for  theDuomo  at  Florence, 
and  forming  a  Dance  of  thirty  Genii— 
an  unfinished  Basso-rilievo,  ,by  Michael 
Angelo,  which  represents  the  Madonna, 
the  Infant  Saviour, '  and  St.  John— a 
Basso-rllievo,  by  Antonio  Rossellino, 
which  represents  the  Madonna,  adoring 
the  Infant  Saviour— a  Basso-rilievo  of 
St.  lohn,  in  touchstone,  attributed  to 
Donatello— a  Bust  of  Pietro  de*  Medici, 
by  Mino  di  Fiesole— a  portrait  of  a  Fe- 
male, in  the  style  of  Donatello— a  Bust 
of  Bfacchiavelii,  execu4ed  in  1495,  au- 
thor unknown— a  Statue  of  St.  John,  by 
Micheiozzo  Michelozzi— and  a  Basso- 
rilievOy  by  Andrea  Verocchio,  the  mas- 
ter of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

^'  Cabinet  of  Modern  Bronzes.  Ori- 
ainals.  Mercury  standing  on  the  wind, 
by  Giovanni  di  Bologna  1 !— two  small 
models  of  this  fine  work,  and  a  model 
of  the  seizure  of  the  Sabine  Virgins, 
attributed  to  the  same  great  Sculptor 
—six  Statues,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna, 

'  representiiig  Juno,  Venus,  Vulcan, 
Apollo,  etc.*  Over  the  door  of  entrance 
to  the  second  Cabinet  is  a  fine  Bust  of 
Cosimo  I,  by  Cellini.  This  cabinet  con- 
tains a  Model  in  wax,  and  another  in 
bronze,  of  Perseus,  by  Cellini— Abra- 

>  ham*s  sacrifice,  by  Ghiberti !— the  statue 
of  a  Child  wilh  wings,  attributed  to  Do- 
natello—David,  by  Verrocchio— an  an- 
atomical Statue,  by  Cigoli— a  Basso-ri- 
lievo  representing  a  Battle— Bassi-rt- 
lievi,  representing  St.  Francois  Xavier, 
SI.  Joseph,  and  Santa  Teresa,  by  Soldani 
—and  a  recumbent  Statue,  by  Vecchiet- 
la  of  Siena. 

Capie$,^  The  Venus  de*  Medici— the 
Arrotino-^the  Wrestlers-^nd  the  Faun 
of  the  Tribune,  all  by  Soldani— the  Toro 
Famese,  found  buried  in  the  earth,  near 
Artlmtno— a  i mall  but  admirable  Copy 


of  the  Laocoon— and  a  Bust  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

v/'  Cabinet  of  Antique  Bronzes;  enclos- 
ed in  fourteen  glass-cases— the  first  of 
which  contains.  Apis,  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
Pluto,  and  a  remarkable  Head  of  Saturn; 
Juno,  with  Etruscan  characters  on  her 
hip !  a- Grecian  Bust  of  Minerva,  etc. — 
Second  case,  Venus  with  her  attributes 
—a  celestial  Vdnus— a  triumphantVenus 
—an  Hermaphrodite  I— an  Amazon  !— 
Mars  armed,  etc.  Third  case,  Hercules, 
Bacchus,  and  Bacchantes— a  Faun  blow- 
ing the  Doric  flute— the  Labours  of  Her- 
cules, represented  by  a  multitude  of 
small  Statues— a  Genius  givingambrosia 
to  Bacchus  I  Fourth  case.  Victory,  For- 
tune, Genii,  Egyptian  divinities; among 
which  is  a  beautiful  Serapis,  and  Isis, 
crowned  with  a  disk,  holding  Horus  on 
her  lap.  Fifth  cose. Etruscan  divinities ; 
.a  very  fine  coUe^on.  Sixth  case,  Por- 
traits  of  meA  and  women ;  fragments  of 
Statues,  beautifully  executed;  and  a 
small  Skeleton.  Seventh  casfi.  Animals 
of  various  kinds,  which  served  for  votive 
offerings.  Symbols,  and  military  En  j 
signs;  a  Hippogryph,  a  Chimaera;  a 
Bull  with  a  man*s  head;  a  Roman  Eagle, 
which  belonged  to  the  twenty-fourth  ' 
Legion— and  an  Open  Hand,  called,  by 
the  Romans,  Manipulus,  Eighth  case. 
Sacrificial  Instruments.  Altars,  and  * 
Tripods;  a  curious  Sistrum;  a  mural 
Crown,  etc.  Ninth  case.  Candelabra 
and  Lamps.  Tenth  case.  Helmets, 
Spurs,  Bits,  etc.,  for  horses;  Rings, 
Bracelets,  Ear-rings^  all  made  of  gold; 
Mirrors  of  white  metal;  and  Needles 
made  of  hair.  Eleventh  case.  Ancient 
Inscriptions  graven  on  bronze— a  Ma- 
nuscript, on  wax,  nearly  effaced— Ro- 
man Scales  and  Weights,  etc.  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  cases.  Kitchen  Utensils 
— a  silver  Disk  I  on  which  is  engraved, 
"Flavius  Ardaburius,'*  who  was  Consul 
of  Rome  in  342.  Fourteenth  case. 
Locks,  Keys,  and  some  Monuments  of 
the  primitive  Christians;  among  which  ^■ 
is  a  Lamp  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  with  a  ^ 
figure  of  St.  Peter  at  the  stern.  Middle 
of  the  cabinet*  The  Head  of  a  Horse  ! 
An  Orator,  with  Etruscan  Characters  . 
engraved  on  his  robe !!  this  fine  statue 
was  found  near  the  Lake  of  Perugia— a 
Chimasra,  with  Etruscan  Characters  en- 
graved on  one  of  the  legs !!  it  was  found 
near  Arezzo— an  Etruscan  Statue  of  a 
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Genius,  or  perhaps  a  Bacchus,  found  at 
Pesaro  1 1  !(>)  A  Minerva,  injured  by  fire, 
but  very  beautiful;  on  the  helmet  is  a 
Dragon,  the  symbol  of  vigilance  and^ 
prudence  1 1  This  statue  was  found  near 
Arezzo,  and  one  arm  has  been  restored. 
''  Behind  the  Chimaera  is  a  Torso !  and 

V  before  it  a  Tripod  I  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  temple  of  Apollo.  The 
cabinet  likewise  contains  four  Busts, 
found  la  the  sea,  near  Leghorn ;  they 
appear  to  be  Grecian  sculpture;  and 
one  of  them  resembles  Homer.(>) 
•  Cabtnef  of  ancient  vosej  tn  Urra 
coXXa.  This  cabinet  is  embellished  with 

^  a  pretty  Statue,  supposed,  from  its  pen- 
sive attitude,  to  have  originally  repre- 
sented theGenius  of  Death;  but  restored, 
by  mistake,  as  a  ^upid.  The  Vases  are 
all  denominated  Etruscan ;  though  some 
of  them  were  found  in  Greece,  and 
others  in  the  Island  of  Elba :  the  major 
part,  however,  came  from  Yolterra, 
Arezzo,  Orbetello,  and  Sarteano,  near 
the  ancient  Glusium;  which  last-named 
spot  furnished  about  eight  hundred. 

^  Two  of  an  uncommon  size  adorn  the 
Armoire  numbered  X.  Some  of  the 
handsomest  are  inscribed  with  Greek 
characters;  and  one  of  these  adorns 
the  centre  of  the  Armoire  numbered  Y. 
The  finest  Vase,  with  respect  to  form,  is 

"^  black,  and  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
Armoire  numbered  III.    The  next  Ar- 

V  moire,  numbered  IV,  contains  a  pair 
of  Vases  precisely  alike  :  and  the  Vases 
in  the  Armoires  numbered  I,  II,  III,  IV, 
and  VIII,  are  all  Etruscan.  The  ground 
of  Etruscan  Vases  appears  to  be  almost 

"   universally  black;  and  the   paintings 

(0  Winckelmann  seems  to  have  tbougbt 
this  fine  statue  the  work  of  a  Grecian  artist; 
especially  as  Pesaro  was  a  Grecian  oolouy. 

(*)  The  Etruscan  Bronzes  of  the  Florentine 
Gallery  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed 
at  a  period  when  Sculpture  of  this  sort  bad 
reached  its  zenith  of  perfection  in  Etruria;— 
where,  according  to  Pausanias,  bronze 
statues  existed  much  earlier  than  in  Greece. 
We  are  told  that  Romulus  had  his  statue 
made  of  bronze,  probably  by  an  Etruscan 
artist ;  we  are  likewise  told  that  this  event 
occurred  about  the  eighth  Olympiad;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Greeks  worked  in 
bronze  till  about  the  sixtieth  Olympiad. 

(3)  The  statues  placed  in  this  Hall,  to  repre- 
sent the  Tragedy  of  Niobe,  and  found  at 
Rome,  near  the  Porta  Osticosis,  are  sixteen 
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found  upQn  them  frequently  represeot 
national  games,  combats,  and  the  co- 
ronation of  victors.  This  cabinet  like- 
wise comprises  terra  cotfa  Lamps,  and 
Figures  of  Animals ;  which,  according 
to  Caylus,  were  offered  by  indigent  per- 
sons to  the  gods,  in  place  of  victims. 
^Hall  ofNiohe.  At  the  upper  end  of 
this  magnificent  apartment  is  the  cele- 
brated groyp  of  Niobe  and  her  Young- 
est Child ;  supposed  to  have  been  done 
by  Scopas ;  and  generally  considered  as 
the  most  interesting  effort  of  the  Gre- 
cian chisel  Italy  possesses :  it  is  not, 
however,  perfect ;  as  one  of  the  mother's 
hands,  and  one  of  the  child's  feet,  have 
been  restored.    Round  the  apartment 

^are  statues  of  the  other  Children  of 
Niobe,  which  seem  to  be  the  work  of 
various  artists.    The  Daughter,  next  to 

V Niobe,  on  the  left,  is  admirably  execut- 

ved;  the  opposite  Statue,  on  the  right, 
has  great  merit;  the  Dead  Son  is  won- 
derfully fine;  but  considering  the  fable, 
it  appears  extraordinary  that  the  sculp- 
tor should  have  placed  him  on  a  cushion. 

^  The  two  Daughters,  on  each  si^e  of  the 
PaBdagogus,  and  the  third  Statue  on  the 
left  of  the  entrance-door,  have  great 
merit.  It  is  extremely  lo  be  regretted 
that  these  chefs-d'fBuvre  of  art  are  not 
disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accord 
with  the  subject. 

The  second  Statue  on  the  left  of  the 
entrance-door  is  a  Psyche,  and  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  tragedy  of  Niobe ; 
but  was  introduced  merely  to  ornament 
the  apartment ;  as  likewise  was  the  Sta- 
tue of  a  youth  kneeling,  and  apparently 
wounded.(3) 

in  number,  reckoning  the  Paedagogus.  We 
learn,  however,  from  Homer  and  Proper- 
tius,  that  Niobe  had  only  six  sons  and  six 
daughters;  tbe  former  of  whom  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Apollo,  and  five  of  the  latter  by  that 
of  Diana.  Other  writers  say  Niobe  had 
fourteen  children,  but,  at  tbe  same  time; 
admit,  that  one  of  them  \Chk>ris,  who 
married  the  Monarch  of  Pylot)  was  spared. 
The  Group^  therefore,  ought  not  to  consist  of 
more  than  thirteen,  or,  at  tbe  utmost,  fifteen 
persons.  Mr.  Cockerell,  an  able  and  iogeoious 
English  architect,  long  resident  in  Greece, 
supposes  this  Group  to  have  been  the  deoora- 
tk>n  for  the  tympan  of  the  pediment  of  a 
temple;  and  whoever  examines  the  decora- 
tions of  ancieut  temples  must  coincide  with 
him  in  opinion. 
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y^he  walls  of  this  room  are  adorned 
with  the  follow  ing  Pictures  '.—Portrait 
of  an  old  person,  supposed  to  be  the 
Mother  of  Rubens,  by  Vandytik— a  Wild 
Boar  Hunt,  by  SnydersI — Henri  IV.,  of 
France,  at  the  battle  of  Ivry,  by  Rubens 
— the  Triumphal  Entry  of  Henri  IV., 
into  Paris,  by  Rubens— a  Fortune-teller, 
by  Gbcrardo  dclle  Notti— and  the  Ma- 
donna and  Infant  Saviour,  Mary  Magda- 
lene, David,  etc.,  attributed  to  the  same 
master. 

-^Cabinet  of  Baroceio,  The  Adoration 
of  the  Infant  Jesus,  by  Gherardo  delle 
Kotti— the  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
by  Bronzino— the  Madonna,  the  Infant 
Jesuf ,  and  St.  Anne,  by  Luini— a  Story 
from  Arlosto,  by  Guido— Elizabeth,  Du- 
chess of  Mantua,  by,  Andrea  Mantegna— 
Jesus  arrested,  by  Soddoma— aMan  with 
«  a  Monkey  on  hi^  Shoulders,  by  Annibale 
Caracci! — the  Madonna  entreating  our 
^   Saviour  to  bless  the  Charitable,  called 
thB  Madonna  del  Popolo,  by  Baroccio ! ! 
—Portrait  of  Julian  de'  Medici,  Duke  of 
5emours,  by  Alessandro  Allori— Small 
picture  of  a  Female,  by  Holbein— por- 
trait of  Elizabeth  Brandts,  the  first  Wife 
of  Rubens,  by  that  master!— the  Dispute 
^  in  Ibe  Temple,  by  Caravaggio— portrait 
of  Galileo,  by  Subterman.!- the  Magda- 
^  tene,  by  Carlo  Dolcl !— St.  Peter  healing 
'   the  Ume  Man  at  the  Gate  of  the  Temple, 
by  Cosimo  Gamberucci !— Head  of  St. 
Peler  in  tears,  by  Volterrano !— the  same 
subject,  by  Lanfranco  I— the  Yirgin^in 
grief,  by  Sassoferrato !— portrait  of  a 
Princess  resembling  Mary,    Queen  of 
Scotland,  by  Vandyck— portrait  of  the 
Sculptor  Francavilla,  by  Porbu»— por- 
trait of  Vangelista  Scappi,  by  Francia— 
"  a  Bacchanalian  Party,  by  Rubens!— 
<    Philip  IV.,  of  Spain,  on  horseback,  by 
'^'elasquez— St.  Clovis  of  the  Cordeliers, 
Bishop  of  Toulouse,  praying  to  the  Ma- 
donna, by  Carlo  Dolci— the  Infant  Jesus 
with  Angels,  by  Albano— the  Empress 
Santa  GaTia  Placidia,  being  a  portrait  of 
Felicia,  second  Wife  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  by  Carlo  Dolci. 

Tbif  Cabinet  contains  four  Tables  of 

Florentine  Mosaic  Work,  called  Opera 

di  Cofnniesfo.(i)    The  octagon  Table  in 

•    the  centre  of  the  Cabinet  displays  to- 

['"  Fk)reiiliiie  Mosaic  Woik,  called  Opera 
di  Cvmnusso,  ooosist*  of  sparks  of  gmns, 
and  minote  pkocs  of  Ibe  hardest  and  most 


paze«,  onyt^,  agate,  lapis-lazuli,  etc. 
It  occupied  the  time  of  twenty-two  ar- 
tificers for  twenty-five  years,  and  cost 
forty  thousand  sequins. 
^  Cabinet  of  Inscriptions.  Besides  a 
considerable  number  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Inscriptions,  here  are  several  interesting 
Heads  and  Busts;  namely,  Brutus,  by  / 
Michael  Angelo,  only  just  begun ;  and^ 
above  it,  the  llrst  work  of  that  great  ar' 
tist  (the  Head  of  a  Satyr),  executed  when  "^ 
he  was  but  fifteen,  and  the  cause  of  his 
introduction  to  the  Platonic  Academy— 
Carneades — Scipiol  rare— Sappho— So- 
lon I— Head  of  an  old  Man  admirably  pre- 
served—Anacreon— Head,  in  lapis  suil- 
lius,  supposed  to  represent  Euripides- 
Marcus  Antonius  the  Triumvir,  a  colossal 
Bust,  and  very  rare— Demosthenes— Ci- 
cero I— and  Plato !— the  last  very  rare, 
and  displaying  the  name  of  the  philoso- 
pher in  Greek  characters.  Here  likewise 
is  a  valuable  basso-rilievo,  supposed  to 
represent  the  Earth,  Air  and  Water— and 
the  centre  of  the  Apartment  contains  an  v 
Altar  of  granite,  with  Figures  in  alto-ri- 
lievo,  and  a  Statue  inscribed  with  hiero- 
glyphics (probably  an  Osiris)  resting  on  ^ 
(he  Altar.  On  each  side  of  this  Statue  is 
a  Small  Idol,  and  behind  it  a  Figure  of  a' 
larger  size,  seated.  This  Work,  called 
Pompa  tsiaca,  is  supposed  to  be  ante- 
rior to  the  time  of  Adrian. 
>^ Cabinet  of  the  Hermaphrodite.  The 
ehef-d'<Buvre  of  Grecian  Scuplture  which 
gives  itsnameto  this  Apartment  reposes  • 
on  a  Lion's  Skin,  and  resembles  the  cele- 
brated Hermaphrodite  of  the  Paris  Gal- 
lery. Near  the  door  of  entrance  are  two 
Fragments,  one  of  which  (in  Parian  mar- 
ble) seems  to  have  represented  Bacchus, 
or  a  Faun,  and  is  highly  estimated;  the 
other  (a  Torso  of  basalt;  appears  to  have 
been  done  by  a  distinguished  artist.— 
This  Cabinet  likewise  contains  Hercules 
strangling  the  Serpenis  sent  by  Juno  to 
devour  him!— twoChildren  andaGoose, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  fountain 
—a  beautiful  Infant  crowned !— a  colos- 
sal Head  of  Alexander,  Grecian  sculp- 
ture, and  particularly  fine!!— a  colossal 
Head  of  Juno— and  a  colossal  Head  of 
an  old  Person  with  a  beard ;  but  whom 
it  represents  is  unknown ! 

precious  marbles,  so  placed  as  to  imitatp 
flowers,  insects,  and  painting  of  every  de- 
scriptJOQ. 
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Cabinet  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  — 
Fixed  in  the  wall,  on  the  left  otthectoor 
ofentrance  to  this  Cabinet,  is  a  very  cu- 
rious Tablet  in  high  preservation— the 
Msso-rilievo  opposite  to  the  Mummy, 
and  that  below  the  window,  merit  no- 
tice ;  the  first  on  account  of  its  size  and 
execution ;  the  second  because  it  repre- 
sents several  trades,  a  very  uncommon 
circumstance.    Fronting  the  window, 
^  is  a  well-preserved  Mummy  on  a  Bed  of 
modern  workmanship,  imitated  from  an 
Egyptian  painting.  Here  likewise  are  the 
coffins  in  which  the  Mummy  was  found.; 
curious  Papyri ;  and  three  Glass  Gases, 
filled  with  Vases,  Idols,  small  Mummies 
of  various  Animals,  etc.  Ac. 
^  Cabinet    containing    Portraits    of 
Painters,  chiefly  done  by  themselves. 
In  the  centre  of  this  apartment  is  the 
celebrated  Vase  of  the  Villa  Medicis, 
adorned  with  bassi-rilievi  representing 
the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia!!— The  ceiling 
is  painted  by  Pietro  Dandini:  round  the 
walls  are  portraits  of  Raphael,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  the 
Garacci  Family,  Domenichino,  Albano, 
Guerclno,  Gnido,  Vandyck,  Velasquez, 
Rembrandt,  Charles  Lebrun,  Vander- 
Werf,  etc.  etc.    The  Apartment  which 
communicates  with  this,  likewise  con- 
tains Portraits  of  Painters.    The  ceiling 
is  painted  by  Bimbacci ;  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room  is  a  magnificent  Table 
of  Florentine  Mosaic-work.    R  ound  the 
walls  are  Portraits  of  Mengs,  Batoni,  Rey- 
nolds, Angelica  Kaufmann,  Canova,and 
Madame  Lebrun :  and  here  is,also,  a  mar- 
ble  Bust  of  Mrs.  Damer,  done  by  herself. 
'  Cabinets  containing  Pictures  of  the 
Venetian  School,  Portrait  of  Sansovino, 
by  Titian— portrait  of  an  Old  Man,  by 
Morone— our  Saviour  dead,  by  Giovanni 
BcUino— a  Figure  in  a  Spanish  dress,  by 
Morone— the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  St. 
John,  etc.,  by  Titian— portraits  of  all  the 
Bassano,  or  more  properly   speaking, 
the  Da  Ponte  Family,  with  Titian  and 
his  Wife  in  the  back-ground,  by  Jacopo 
da  Ponte,  called  Bassano  I— portrait  of 
the  Venetian  Admiral,  Venicro,  by  Tin- 
toretto—Venus with  her  Attendants, 
and  Adonis  dead,  by  Bonvitfino— por- 
traits of  Francesco  Duke  of  Urbino,  and 
his  Duchess,  by  Titian !— four  Heads,  by 
Paolo  Veronese,  Paris  Bordone,  Tiberio 
Tinelli,  and  Gampagnola— portrait  of  a 
Person  dressed  in  red  and  black,  and 
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leaning  on  a  Table,  by  Paris  Bordone^ 
two  Dogs,  by  Bassano— the  Madonna, 
^the  Infant  Jesus,  and  S.  Antonio,  by  Ti- 
tian!— portrait  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici, 
the  father  of  Cosimo  I.,  by  Titian  I— the 
« Marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  by  Tinto- 
retto—portrait  of  a  Man  in  black  with 
red  hair,  by  Bordone— portrait  of  Pan- 
tera,  when  old,  with  a  book  in  his  band, 
by  Morone — the  Madonna,  our  Saviour, 
4 and  St.  Catherine,  who  is  offering  him 
a  pomegranate,  by  Titian!!— and  the 
^portrait  of  a  Woman   with  Flowers, 
commonly  called  The  Floral  by  the 
same  master— a  Warrior,  by  Sebastiano 
del  Piombo— a  Head,  by  Morone — the 
Last  Supper,  by  Bonifazio— the  Cruci- 
fixion, by  Paolo  Veronese — portrait  of 
Sansovino  in  old  ase,  by  Tintoretto- 
portrait  of  a  Knight  of  Mlilla,  by  Gior- 
gione — portrait  of  Catherine  Cornaro, 
Queen  of  Cyprus,  in  the  character  of 
St.  Catherine- portrait  of  a  Geometri- 
cian, by  Palma  Vecchio. 
"^Cabinet  of  Gems,  etc.    This  apart- 
ment is  ornamented  with  fine  columns 
oforiental  alabaster,  and  verde  antique; 
and  contains  a  most  valuable  collection 
of  Gems,  etc.  (most  of  which  were  col- 
lected by  the  Medicean  Princes),  toge- 
"^ther  with  a  Table  of  Florentine  mosaic- 
work,  executed  when  the  manufacture 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  representing  the 
ancient  Port  of  Leghorn. 
^  Cabinet  containing  Pictures  of  the 
French  School,    The  ceilings  of  this 
apartment,  and  those  which  communi- 
cate with   it,   were  painted,   by  the 
Poccetti  School.    Amonj^  the  Pictures 
by  French  artists  are— Portraits  of  Al- 
fieri,  and  the  Countess  d' Albany,  by 
Xavier  Fabre,  of  Montpellier— Theseus 
raising  the  enormous  stone  under  which 
his  Father  hid  the  sword  Theseus  was 
to  take  to  Athens,  by  Nicolas  Poussin— 
Bust  of  a  Man  clothed  in  black,  by  Phi- 
lippe de  Champagne — the  Bepose  in 
Egypt,  by  Bourdon— a  Landscape,  by 
Gasparo  Poussin— Venus  and  Adonis  on 
Mount  Ida,  by  Nicolas  Poussin— and  two 
Battle-pieces,  by  Borgognone. — ^In  the 
centre  of  the  Cabinet  is  a  Statue  of  Ve- 
nus extracting  a  thorn  from  her  foo^; 
and   likewise  the  Statue  of  a  Youth 
examining  one  of  his  feet,  which  a|>- 
pears  to  have  been  wounded.    Whom 
this  Statue  was  Inleadedto  represent 
seems  doubtful. 
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^Cabinet  containing  Pictures  of  the 
Flemish  School.  Bust  of  a  Man  wrapped 
up  in  fur,  with  a  cap  on  his  head,  by 
Denner  I— Venus  and  Adonis,  by  Rubens 
^Portrait  of  a  Man  in  a  blacit  cap,  with 
a  paper  in  his  right  hand,  by  Holbein !— 
t'  a  Landscape  at  sunset,  by  Claude ! — Por- 
trait of  Southwell,  by  Holbein— the  in- 

V  terior  of  a  Church,  by  Peter  Neff— Fruit, 
by  Abraham  Mign on— Gamesters,  by 
John  Van  Son — the  inside  of  a  prison 
where  the  death  of  Seneca  is  represent- 
ed, by  Peter  Neff!— portrait  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas More,  by  Holbein — a  small  picture 
of  Francis  1.,  of  France,  on  horseback, 
by  Holbein —and  another  view  of  the 

■^  interior<of  a  Church,  by  Peter  Neff. 
^  Cabinet  containing  Pictures  of  the 
Dutch  School.  Peasants  at  table,  by 
John  Steen— a  Woman  selling  Fritters, 
by  Gerard  Dow— a  Miser,  painted  in  the 
styte  of  Rembrandt,  by  Horace  Paulyn— 
a  Man  with  a  Lantern,  by  Adrian  Van 

«  Ostade— a  Schoolmaster  teaching  a 
Child  to  read,  by  Gerard  Dow !— a  Pea- 
sant's Family  in  their  cotlage,  by  Rem- 
brandt—nine pictures  by  Francis  Mie- 
ris,  namely,  a  Charlatan  exhibiting  his 
tricks — an  old  Lover  and  his  Mistress — 
a  Man  seated  at  table  with  a  bottle  of 
beer;  and  near  him,  a  Woman  and  a 
Man  asleep— the  portrait  of  the  Son  of 
Hieris — his  own  portrait— ditto,  in  an- 
other attitude— a  Woman  sleeping,  and 
two  other  figures— the  Painter's  Family 
--and  a  Peasant  cutting  Bread,  while 
his  Wife  drinks  beet.— Tiie  Judgment 
of  Solomon,  by  Vander-Werf— and  the 
Savloar  in  the  Mangerl  by  the  same 
artist-^  Landscape,  by  Rfiysdael,  which 
represents  a  storm  going  off- the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Shepherds,  by  Poelenburg 
--and  two  Landscapes  with  Cattle,  by 
Adrian  Vander-velde. 
"^Cabinet  containing  Pictures  of  the 
itaiian  School.     Venus  reposing,  by 

(')  On  the  base  of  the  Venus  de'  Medici  is 
the  name  of  Gleomencs,  ao  Atheaian,  and  the 
son  of  Apollodorus.  Some  Antiquaries,  there- 
fore, soppose  this  statue  to  have  been  bis 
work;  bat  their  opinion  is  not  well  ground- 
ed; Ibr  that  part  of  the  Base  which  bears 
the  InfcriptkMi  was  broken,  aud  has  been 
mfored;  moreorer,  as  Cleomenes  was  not  a 
very  celebrated  sculptor,  it  leems  improba- 
ble that  be  should  have  produced  a  work 
prediely  in  the  ipraceful,  delicate,  and  bigh- 
ly-airiibed  style  of  Praxiteles. 


Albano— two  small  pictures  by  Titian, 
one  of  which  represents  our  Saviour  at 
the  House  of  the  Pharisee;  the  other  the 
Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  Angels— the 
Head  of  Medusa,  by  Caravaggio  I— Bust 
of  the  Madonna  pressing  the  Infant  Sa- 
viour to  her  bosom,  by  Carlo  Cignani ! 
—a  Landscape  with  Persons  singing,  by 
Guercino— Europa,  by  Albano— the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  by  Dosso  Dossi 
—the  Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and  St. 
John  with  Joseph  in  the  back-ground, 
by  Schidone— the  Madonna,  the  Saviour, 
and  St.  John,  by  Massari— the  same 
subject,  by  Guido— Dlana*s  Bath,  by 
Solimene— the  Breaking  of  Bread,  by 
Palma  Vecchio— Rock  Scenery,  by  Sal- 
vator  Rosa  I— and  the  Annunciation,  by 
Garofolo. 

^Cabinet  called  the  Tribune.  This  ele- 
gant apartment,  built  after  the  design  of 
Buontalenti,  and  paved  with  precious 
marbles,  contains  admirable  specimens 
of  sculpture  and  painting.  Here  is  the 
Venus  de*  Medici,  found  in  Adrian's 
Villa,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the 
work  of  PraxitelesIII!('V-the  Apollo 
(called  iipoIh'noH)  attributed  to  the 
same  great  artist— the  dancingFaun  II! 
evidently  a  production  of  the  best  age 
of  ancient  sculpture,  and  excellently 
restored  by  Michael  Angelo(*)— the 
Arrotino:!  found  at  Rome,  and  suppos- 
ed to  represent  the  Scythian  Slave,  when 
commanded  to  flay  Marsyas— 4ind  the 
group  of  the  Loffaton,  or  wrestlers  1 1(3) 
found  with  the  Kiobe.  The  Venus  dc' 
Medici  is  about  five  English  feet  In 
height;  the  right  arm,  and  the  left, 
from  the  elbow  downward,  are  mo- 
dem ;  indeed  the  statue,  when  first  dis- 
covered, was  broken  in  thirteen  places. 
Pliny  mentions  six  famous  Venuses;  one, 
by  Phidias,  which  stood  under  the  Por- 
tico ofOctlvia,  at  Rome '.another,  finish- 
ed by  Phidias,  but  begun  by  his  pupil; 

(>)  The  great  Anatomist,  Mr.  Bell,  inhitin 
teresting  Observations  upon  Italy,  expresses 
a  belief  that  this  Statue  was  originally  a 
drunke  n,  not  a  dancing  Faun. 

(3)  Winckelmann  thought  this  work  not 
unworthy,  either  of  Cephissodorus,  who 
made  the  Symplegma  at  Epbesus,  or  of  He- 
liodorus,  who  executed  a  similar  «roup. 
These  artists  were  the  sons  of  Praxiteles. 
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nnd  this  stood  just  without  the  town  of 
Athens;  another,  atRome>  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Brutus  Gallaicus ;  and  a  fourth, 
by  an  unknown  artist,  which  was  placed 
in  the  Temple  of  Peace ;  another,  made 
by  Praxiteles,  and  veiled,  was  purchased 
by  the  people  of  Cos;  and  the  sixth,  an 
undraped  figure,  was  sent  to  Gnidus : 
but  this  latter,  the  more  excellent  work 
of  the  two,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed   at  Constantinople;  as  was 
the  Olympian  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  the 
Juno  ofSamos,  etc.  It  seems,  therefore, 
impossible  to  discover,  from  the  author 
just  quoted,  whether  the  modest  and 
beautiful  Venus  de'  Medici  be,  or  be 
not,  the  child  of  Praxiteles.  This  statue 
Is  of  Parian  Marble.  Among  the  Pictures 
of  the  Tribune  are,  the  Epiphany,  by 
Albert  Durer— Endyraion  sleeping,  by 
Guercino— a  Sybil,  by  the  same  magic 
pencil— a  Holy  Family,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo—por trait    of  Cardinal  Agucchia, 
by  Domenichino— Venus,  with  a  Love 
behind  her,  by  Titian— another  Venus, 
with  flowers  in  her  right  hand,  and  at 
her  feet  a  dog!  also  byTitian— a  portrait 
of  the  prelate  Bcccadelli,  by  the  same 
master— a  Holy  Family,  with  the  Magda- 
lene, and  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  by  Parmi- 
gianino— three  pictures,    namely,  the 
Circumcision,    the  Adoration   of  the 
Magi,  and  the  Resurrection,   by  Man- 
tegna— the   Madonna,  our  Saviour,  S. 
Francesco,  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto  I— the  Madonna  in 
contempIation,byGuido!— the  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,  by  Daniello  da  Vol- 
terra!!— the  rioly  Family  and  St.  Ca- 
therine, by  Paolo  Veronese— a    Bac- 
chante, Pan,  etc.,  by  AnnibaleCaracci !! 
— St.  Peter,  by  Lanfranco— St.  Jerome, 
by  Spagnoletto — the  Madonna,  our  Sa- 
viour, St.  John,  and  S.  Sebastiano,  the 
two  former  seated,  the  two  latter  stand- 
ing, by  Pietro  Perugino  1— Six  pictures 
by  Raphael,  namely,  a  portrait  of  Mad- 
dalena  Doni,  a  Florentine  lady,  in  his 
first  style— two  Holy  Families,  in  an  im- 
proved style,  though  still  partaking  of 
ihc  Perugino  School— St.  John  in  the 
wilderness  II!  a  portrait  of  PopeGiulio  II! 
and  another  of  La  Fornarina!  who  was 
celebrated  for  her  attachment  to  Ra- 
phael, all  three  painted  in  his  last  and 
best  style— a  portrait,  by  Vandyck,  sup- 
posed to  represent  Jean  de  Montford — 
and  another  representing  Charles  V„  on 


horseback— Francis  I.,  Duke  of  Urbino, 
by  Baroccio— the   Prophets,   Job  and 

''Tsaiah,  byFraBartolommeo  delta  Porta! 
— tjie  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  Correggio ! 

v«— the  Virgin  adoring  the  Infant  Jesus, 
by  ditto  !— the*  Decapitation  of  St.  John, 
by  ditto — Herodias  receiving  the  Head 

'^of  St.  John,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci !— a 
Madonna  and  Child,  by  Giuiio  Romano— 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Schidone — Hercules 

^between  Vice  and  Virtue,  by  Rubens. 
V  Cabinets  containing  Pictures  of  the 
Tuscan  School.    Jesus  sleeping  on  his 
Cross,  byCristofano  Allori— the  Head  of 

«^edusa,  with  the  hair  changed  into  ser- 
pents, by  Leonardo  da  Vinci! — a  fine 
Head  (supposed  to  represent  Raphael), 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci— the  Nativity  and 
the  Circumcision,  two  pictures,  in  one, 
by  Fra  Bartolommeo !— the  birth  of  St. 
John,  by  Fra  Giovanni  di  Fiesolc— S. 
Francesco,  by  Cigoli— S.  Lucia,  by  Carlo 
Doici — small  Portraits  of  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarca,  Tuscan  School — the  Coronation 
of  the  Madonna,  by  Fra  Giovanni  di  Fie- 
sole— the  Epiphany,  by  Domenico  Ghir- 
landajo— S.  Ive,  reading  Petitions  of 
Widows  and  Orphans,  byEmpoli— Bust 
of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  painted  by  himself 
—the  Decapitation  of  Holofemes,  by 
Artemisia  Lomi— the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  containing  Portraits  of  the  Medici 
Family,  by  Lippino— the  Visitation,  by 
Albertinelli !— a  sketch  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci— the 
Holy  Virgin  enthroned,  with  the  Infant 
Saviour,  St,  John,  etc,  by  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo—the  same  subject,  by  Domenico 
Ghirlandajo— the  Descent  of  our  Saviour 
into  Purgatory,  by  Bronzino — a  Child 
grasping  a  Bird,  likewise  by  Bronzino— 
iS.Zenoblo,BishopofFlorence,  recalling 
a  dead  Child  to  life,  by  Ridolpho  Ghir- 
landajo—the  Corpse  of  the  Saint  carried 
to  the  Duomo,  by  the  same  master — the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  by  Cigoli— 
Joseph  presentinghisFalher  to  Pharaoh, 
by  Pontormo. 

The  Collections  of  Medals,  Camei,  and 
lntagli,DrawingsandEngravings,which 
belong  to  theFlorenlinc  Gallery,  cannot 
be  seen  by  Foreigners  without  a  special 
order. 

^  The  Palazzo  Pitti,  now  the  Royal 
Residence,(')  was  begun  after  the  design 

(')  Lucca  Pilli,  an  ostentatious  Floppiillne. 
and  the  contemporary  of  Goumo  Pattr  Pa- 
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of  Fitippodi  SerBronellesco,  the  most 
celebrated  architect  of  the  fifleentb  cen- 
fury,  and  finished  by  Ammannali.  In 
the  Qwtdrangle,  is  the  Basso-rilievo  of 
a  Mule,  who  constantly  drew  a  sledge 
which  contained  the  materials  employed 
in  the  building;  and  over  this  Basso- 
rilievo  is  a  Statue  of  Hercules,  attribut- 
ed to  Ljsippus^' )0ntlie6rowfid-floor  is 
a  Chapel,  which  contains  a  t}eautlful 
Altar  of  Florentine  work*  with  the  Last  [ 
Supper,  executed  in  pietre  dure,  in  its 
eenire— the  ceiling  and  walls  are  adorn  - 
ed  with  Frescos,  of  which  that,  repre- 
senting the  Cruc^fiiion  seems  the  best. 
The  Ground-floor  likewise  contains  fine 
Frescos,  by  Sebastiano  Ricci,  Giovanni 
da  San  Giovanni,  etc.  The  first  room  up- 
stairs contains  ten  Statues  taken  from 
the  Villa  Medici ;  and  tlie  best  of  these 
is  a  Minerva.  The  Second  room  con- 
tains  Bu§ts  of  Roman  Emperors,  like- 
wise taken  from  the  Villa  Medici.  Other 
roams  contain  a  princelyicollection  of 
Paintings;  some  of<he  most  striking 
among  which  were,  in  the  autumn  of 
1 827«  thus.arranged :  {•y-Ist  room.  Two 
large  Landscapes,  by  Salvator  Rosa  I!  — 
Gipsies  telling  a  Youth  his  fortune,  by 
Cacavaggio— two  Landscapes,  by  Ru- 
bensJ—the  Martyrdom  of  Santa  Cate- 
rina,  by  Bassano— Titian*s  Favourite, 
by  Titian— and  the  blessed  Vargin  and 
Infiuit  Jesus,  likewise  by  Titian.. Second 
room,  "-The  blessed  Virgin  and  Infant 
Jesus,  by  Hurillo— the  Holy  Family,  by 
Giulio  Romano^the  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  by  Cigoli— the  blessed  Virgin, 
the  Infant  Saviour,  and  Elizabeth,  by 
Andrea  del  -Sarto—the  Deposition  from 
the  Crass,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  I-— Head 
ofRembrandt,  by  himself.  Third  room. 
ThB  Madowna  dellaSeggiola,  by  Ra- 
phael 1 1 1— Mars  escaping  from  ttiearms 
of  Venus,  by  Rubens! I l—tiie  blessed 
Vii^gln,  the  Saviour,  St.  John,  Santa  Ca- 
terina,  etc.  by  Rapbael.-^Rubens  and 
his  Friends,  by  Rubens  I — and  Herodias 
with  the  Head  of  SL  John.  Fourthroom. 
Two  large  Battle-pieces,  by  Salvator  Ro- 
la  !(-^atUine*8Conspiracy,  by  the  same 
great  master-^the  Fates,   by  Michael 

trke,  be^ao  lo  erect  this  Palace ;  but  bad  not 
■Mtaeot  wealth  lo  flnith  it. 

(()  Aeeordtag  to  Winckelmann,  this  statue, 
iboosh  ancient,  is  of  a  Uoie  posterior  to  that 
crLrsippoi^ 


Angelo!!-^St.  Mark,  by  Fra  Bartolom-  ^ 
meo!!— and  the  Madonna  in  glory,  with 
Saints  contemplating  Ihe  Vision,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto  I  Fifth  room.  The 
Hours,  by  Giulio  Romano !— The  Saviour 
and  Saints,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo !— the 
Madonna,  the  Saviour,  etc.  (being  a  copy 
from  Correggio),  by  Baroccio— and 
Calvin,  Luther,  and  Calerina  a  Boria, 
by  Giorgione  da  Castel  Franco,  one  of 
the  Founders-  of  the  Lombard  School ! 
This  Collection  is  likewise  enriched 
with  the  following  pictures :— The  Ma- 
donna enthroned,  by  Raphael  I — the 
Saviour  dead,  by  Pietro  Perugino— the 
Madonna  enthroned,  by  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo—Astrologers,  by  Zingano— Hunt- 
ers with  ^ame,  by  -Giovanni  da  San 
Giovanni— our  Saviour  at  supper,  by 
Palma  Vecchlo— a  portrait  of  the  Secre- 
tary San  Juliana,  by  Cristofaoo  Allori 
—a  Child,  by  Santi  di  Tito— the  Deposi- 
tion from  the  Cross,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto 
—a  Holy  Family,  by  Pordenone— two 
Pictures  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto— a  copy  of  Raphael's 
fresco  of  St.  Peter  delivered  from  prison, 
by  Federico  Zuccari — the  Madonna  and 
Angels,  by  Luca  Giordanx)— St.  Peter,  by 
Carlo  Dolci— our  Saviour  and  other  Fi-  v 
gures,  by  Cigoli— S.  Sebastiano,  by  • 
Titian— two  pictures  of  the  Assumption, 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto— S.  Sebastiano,  by 
Annibale  Caracci— Cleopatra,  by  Guido 
—Andrea  del  Sarto  and  his  Wife,  by 
himself— Giulo  II.,  by  Raphael !!— St. 
John,  by  Carlo  Dolci— a  half-length  Fe- 
male Figure,  by  Carlo  Dolci— Leo  X.,  by 
Raphael  II — our  Saviour  and  the  Ma- 
donna crowned,  by  Carlo  Dolci— a  Mag- 
dalene, by  Titian— a  Child,  by  Correggio 
— St.  John,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto— a  Holy 
Family^  by  Scbidone  I— The  Ceilings  of 
these  apartments,  up-stairs,  painted  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona  and  his  Scholars,  re- 
present the  patriotic  actions  of  the  Me- 
dici family,  under  emblems  taken  from 
Heathen  Mythology. 

Ceiling  of  the  Camera  di  Venere.'-^ 
Minerva  forcing  a  Youth  (by  whom  is 
meant  Cosimo  1.),  from  the  arms  of  Ve- 
nus, to  place  him  under  the  guidance  of 

(•>The  disposition  of  theeasd  pictures  in 
the  PalazEO  Fitti  is  to  oflen  altered,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  specify  in  what  room 
each  work  may  be  found. 
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Hercules;  while  the  Genius  of  War  shows 
him  the  laurel  wreath  he  ought  to  aspire 
after^The  Continence  of  Scipio— An- 
tiochus  quitting  his  Mistress,  to  go 
where  duty  calls  him — Crispus,  son  or 
the  Emperor  Constantine,  resisting  the 
Solicitations  of  Fausta,  his  stepmother 
— Cyrus  dismissing  his  prisoner,  Pan- 
thea,  that  he  might  not  be  seduced  by 
her  charms — ^Augustus  showing  Cleo- 
patra that  her  beauty  had  not  power  to 
caplivitate  him— Alexander  receiving 
the  mother  and  wife  of  Danus  with  hu- 
manity, but  without  being  betrayed 
into  faulty  admiration  of  the  latter— 
Massinissa  sending  poison  to  the  Queen 
of  Numidia,  that  she  might  avoid,  by 
death,  the  disgrace  of  swelling  Scipio's 
triumph. 

While  Pie,tro  da  Cortona  was  employed 
in  painting  the  Camera  di  Venere,  Fer- 
dinando  1!.,  who  came  to  view  the  work, 
expressed  great  admiration  of  a  child 
drowned  in  tears.  **  See, "  replied  the . 
painter,  **mih  what  facility  children 
are  made  either  to  laugh  or  weep ! " 
and,  so  saying,  he  gave  one  stroke 
with  his  brush,  and  the  child  appeared 
to  be  laughing ;  till,  with  another  stroke, 
he  restored  the  countenance  to  its  ori- 
ginal form. 

Ceiling  of  the  Camera  d' Apollo,  A 
Youth,  who  again  represents  Cosimo  i., 
inspired  with  poetic  fire,  and  Apollo 
showing  him  the  celestial  globe,  that  he 
may  sing  of  lis  wonders— Cassar  attend- 
ing to  instructive  books  as  he  walks, 
that  he  may  not  waste  time— Augustus, 
after  having  shut  the  Temple  of  Janus, 
cherishing  the  Muses,  and  listening  to 
the  iEneid  — Alexander  preparing  to 
march,  and  taking  with  him  part  of  the 
Iliad — the  Emperor  Justinian  forming  a 
code  of  laws. 

Ceiling  of  the  Camera  di  Marta, 
Cosimo  1.,  under  the  form  of  a  young 
warrior,  leaping  out  of  a  boat,  and 
combating  with  his  lance ;  while  Mars 
assists  him,  by  darting  lightning  at  his 
Enemies— Castor  and  Pollux  carrying 
the  spoils  of  the  Vanquished  to  Hercules, 
who  makes  them  Into  a  trophy— Capti- 
ves loaded  with  chains  supplicating  the 
Goddess  of  Victory;  Peace,  with  the 
olive-branch  in  her  hand,  giving  them 
comfort;  while  Abundance  revives, and 
scatters  blessings  among  the  conquer- 
ed people. 


Ceiling  of  the  Camera  di  Giove,  J u- 
piter  receiving  a  young  Hero,  who  still 
representsCosimo  I.,  and  is  conducted  to 
Olympus,  by  Hercules  and  Fortune,  in 
order  to  receive  a  crown  of  immortality. 
A  Genius  holds  his  hands  before  the 
Hero's  eyes,  to  prevent  their  being  daz> 
zled  by  the  splendour  of  the  Thunderer ; 
while  another  Genius  presents  the  young 
man's  armour,  perforated  with  javelins, 
to  the  Goddess  of  Victory,  who  engraves 
his  name  upon  a  shield :  she  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  just  begun,  and  only  written 
the  initial  letter  of  the  word  Medicis. 
The  Frescos,  in  form  of  a  fan,  represent 
the  emblems  of  Peace ;  namely,  Minerva 
planting  an  Olive-tree— Mars  mounted 
on  Pegasus— Castor  and  Pollux  with 
their  horses  coupled  together— Vulcan 
reposing  in  his  forge— Diana  sleeping 
after  the  chase.  Apollo,  god  of  arts,  and 
Mercury,  god  of  commerce  and  wealth, 
appear  among  the  emblems  of  peace ; 
while  the  General  of  the  Vanquished  is 
represented  as  making  ineffectuai  ef- 
forts to  snap  his  chains;  in  which  at- 
tempt he  is  aided  by  Discord,who  carries 
in  her  band  a  torch  to  relume  the  flames 
of  war. 

Ceiling  of  the  Stanza  di  Ercole, 
Hercules  on  the  Funeral  Pile;  above 
which  is  the  Apotheosis  of  that  Hero, 
whom  Mars  and  Prudence  conduct  to 
Olympus,  where  he  receives  a  crown  of 
immortality. 

v'ln  an  elegantly-furnished   Suite   of 
Apartments',  opposite  to  that  which  con- 
tains the  Pictures, are  magnificent  Vases 
of  Sevres  Porcelain:  ornamented  Clock;; 
Tables  of  Florentine  Mosaic  Work;  and 
.Canova*s  celebrated  Venus:  and  in  the 
Grand  Duke*s  Library  are  the  Manu- 
scripts of  Machiavelli  and  Galileo,  toge- 
ther with  several  other  Manuscripts  and 
Printed  Works,  which  merit  inspection. 
.    The  Palazzo  PItti  may  usually  be  seen 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  three  in 
the  afternoon.    The  Custode  up-stairs 
expects  from  four  to  six  pauls,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  part^  he  attends; 
and  the  servant  below-stairs  expects 
two  pauls. 

V  The  Giardino  di  Boboli,  open  to  the 
public  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays^  is 
very  large,  and  contains  several  pieces 
or  sculpture;  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  two  Dacian  Prisoners  in 
oriental  porphyry,  at  the  entrance ;  a 
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colossal  Geres;  the  Fountain  at  the  end 
,  of  the  principal  walli,  decorated  with  a 

^'  colossal  Neptune  standing  on  a  granite 
basin  above  twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
with  the  Ganges,  Nile,  and  Euphrates 
beneath,  all  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna; 
Neplune,  In  bronze,  snrroundcd  with 
Sea-monsters,  by  Lorenzi ;  and  four 
imfinished  Statues  by  Michael  Angelo. 
^Thit  Museo  d'iitoria  Naturale,  col- 
lected by  the  Grand-Duke  Leopoldo,  is 
said  to  be  the  finest  Museum  existing, 
with  respect  to  the  anatomical  prepara- 
tions in  wax  and  wood,  the  petrifactions 
and  minerals,  and  the  thick-leafed, 
milky,  and  spongy  plants ;  which  cannot 
be  preserved  in  the  common  way>  and 
are  therefore  beautifully  represented  in 
wax,  to  complete  the  botanical  part  of 
(his  princely  collection.  All  the  anato- 
mical preparations,  in  wax  and  wood, 
were  executed  under  the  orders  of  Cav. 
P.  Fonlana,  except  the  fam^s  repre- 

.  sentation  of  the  Plague,  which  was  done 
by  the  Abbate  Lumbo  in  the  days  of  the 
Medici,  and  is  so  painfully  fine  that  few 
persoDS  can  bear  to  examine  it.  This 
masterly  performance  owes  its  present 
place  to  Cav.  Giovanni  Fabbroni,  a  gen- 
tleman already  mentioned,  who  not  only 
contributed  essentially  to  the  improve- 
ment oftheMuseum,  but  likewise  to  that 
of  arts  and  sciences  in  general.  BelofD 
stairs  is  a  Laboratory.  On  the  first  floor 
are  two  rooms  filled  with  large  Quadru- 
peds, Fishes,  etc.-^  Library — rooms  de- 
voted to  Mechanics,  Hydraulics,  Electri- 
city, and  Mathematics ;  together  with  a 

'  Botanic  Garden :  and  on  the  second 
floor  ve  twenty  rooms,  containing  the 

"  representation  of  the  Plague,  and  Anato- 
mical Preparations;  all  of  which  nriay  be 
avoided  by  persons  not  inclined  to  see 
them,  in  another  suite  of  apartments, 
on  the  same  floor,  are  Birds,  Fishes, 

V  leptiles,  Insects,  Shells,  Fossils,  Mine- 
rab.  Wax-plants,  etc.  The  Observatory 
makes  a  part  of  this  Museum,  which  is 
nsoally  open  to  the  Public  every  day, 
festivals  excepted,  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  twelve;  and  again  from 
three  till  five  in  the  afternoon. 
•^  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  or  the  Duo- 
mo^  aTwetLU  Gothic  Edifice,  was  begun 
about  the  year  1290,  by  Arnolfo,  and 

(•)  Deuile  was  born  at  Florence,  a.  d.  t261. 
lie  looshl  in  two  battles;  was  fourteen  times 


finished  about  the  year  1445,  by  Bmnel- 
lesco;  it  measures  (according  to  report) 
four  hundred  and  twenty-six  Paris  feet 
in  length.   Its  cupola  was  completed  by  v 
the  last-named  architect,  who  has  gain- 
ed immoral  honour  by  the  perform- 
ance. Its  Lantern,  designed  by  Brunelles- 
^0,  is  of  solid  marble,  finely  carved. 
The  outward  walls  of  this  vast   and  ^^ 
gloomy  Church  are  incrusted  with  black 
and  white  polished  marble;  the  pave-  v 
ment  is  marble,  and  the  balustrades  ^ 
and  pillars  which  surround  the  Tribuna 
were  designed  by  Baccio  d'Agnolo,  and 
ornamented  with  Bassi-rilievi  by  Band!-  v 
nelli  and  Giovanni  del  Opera.   Toward 
the  Viade'  Servi,  over  a  Door  of  curious 
workmanship,  is  an   Annunciation  in  ^ 
Mosaic,  called  by  the  Ancients,  Litho- 
stratum,  and  executed  by  Ghirlandajo  : 
another  specimen  of  the  same  kind  is 
placed  within  the  Church,  above  the    ^ 
Great  Door.    Over  the  southern  Door  is 
a  Group  of  the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour 
between  IwoAngeis,  by  Giovanni  Pisano. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  Choir  is  a  Cru- 
cifix, by  Benedetto  da  Majano  ;  behind 
the  High  Altar,  a  marble  Pietd,  said  to  *^ 
have  been  the  last  work  of  Michael  An- 
gelo, which  death  prevented  him  from 
completing ! ;  and  on  the  Altars  three 
Statues,  by  BandinelH,  ofGod  the  Fa-  ^^ 
ther,  our  Saviour,  and  an  Angel.    This 
Edifice  likewise  contains  statues,  por- 
traits, and  monuments  of  celebrated 
Characters  of  the  Florentine  Republic. 
On  the  right,  near  the  great  door,  is  a 
Bust  of  Brunellesco ;  next  to  this,  a  Bust 
of  Giotto;  farther  on,  are  Pielro  Farne- 
se.  General  of  the  Florentines,  and  Mar- 
silio  Ficino,  the  Reviver  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  a  man,  as  remarkable  for 
his  learning,  as  for  the  lowness  of  his 
stature.    Near  the  Door  leading  to  the 
Via  dc*  Servi,  is  an  antique  Portrait  of  ^ 
Dante,  the   father  of  Italian   poetry; 
whose  tomb,  however,  is  at  Ravenna, 
where  he  died  in  exile.    This  portrait 
was  done  by  Andrea  Orgagna;  and  so 
highly  do  the  Florentines  venerate  the 
memory  of  Dante ,  that  the  place  where 
be  often  sat>  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  is 
carefully    distinguished   by    a  white 
stone.(')  Near  this  great  poet,  is  thepor-  ^ 
trait  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  a  celebrated 

appointed  Aml>assador,  and  once  Prior  of 
the  Republic;  but,  ncrcrthetess, without  bav- 
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General  (called  by  the  Florenlines,  Gio- 
vaani  Acuto):  and  another  portrait  of 
Kiccolo  da  Tolentino;  and  under  the 
first-named  picture  is  an  Inscription, 
which  says,  Acuto  was  a  British 
Knight.(')  In  the  Chapel  of  S.  Zenobto 
is  a  bronze  Ciborto,  by  Ghiberti ;  and 
the  Door  of  the  Sacristy  was  executed 
by  Luca  dclla  Robbia,  the  inventor  oT 
painting  upon  gla8s.(>) 
^  The  Campanile,  a  Grcco-Araba  Gothic 
quadrangular  Tower  of  black,  white, 
and  red  polished  marble,  designed  by 
Giotto,  and  begun  ia  1334,  is  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  Paris  feet  in  height, 
and  the  most  beautiful  Edifice  of  its 
kind  in  Italy.  The  four  Statues,  on  the 
side  nearest  to  the  Baptistery,  are  by 
Donatello;  and  one  of  these  -(called  by 
its  author,  his  Zuccone^  or  Baldpale;  he 
preferred  to  all  his  other  works,  partly 
from  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture,  and 
partly  because  it  resembled  one  of  his 
friends.  The  other  statues  are  by  Nic- 
colo  Aretino,  Andrea  Pisano,  Giottino, 
and  Luca  della  Robbia. 
^^  S,  Giovanni,  or  the  Baptistery,  sup- 
pO!$ed  to  have  been  originally  a  Temple 
of  Mars,  is  of  an  octangular  form,  with 
a  roof  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome.  The  exterior  wails  are 
incrusrted  with  polished  marble ;  and  the 
two  Bronze  Doors,  done  by  Ghiberti, 
after  the  desigqs  of  Arnolfo^aBd  for- 
merly gilt,  are  so  peculiarly  beautiful, 
that  Michael  Angelo  used  to  say,  they 
deserved  to  have  been  the  gates  of  Pa- 
radise. The  other  door  was  executed 
by  Andrea  Pisano,  after  the  designs  of 
Giotto.  The  foliage  and  festoons,  round 
the  first-named  Doors,  are  by  Ghiberti's 
son,  Bonacorsa;  Ihe  Bassi-rilievi  re- 
present Scriptural  Histories.  On  the 
outside  of  the  Baptistery  is  a  celebrated 
Group,  in  bronze,  by  F.  Rustici,  repre- 
senting St.  John  Baptist  with  a  Scribe 
and  a  Pharisee.  The  two  porphyry 
Columns,  on  the  sides  of  the  principal 
entrance,  were  presented  by  the  Pisans 

iof;  committed  any  crime  against  bis  oouq- 
try,  he  was  stripped  of  his  fortune,  banish- 
ed, and  eveo  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive. 
<>)  Among  the  foreign  Condottieri  who 
terved  in  the  martial  contests  between  Pica 
and  Florence,  Sir  John  Hawkwood  (having, 
together  with  his  followers,  *'the  white  Com 
pany,"  learned  tbe  art  of  war  under  Ed- 
ward III.  of  Eoglaod)  was  by  far  the  most 
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to  the  Florentines,  in  consequence  of  the 
latter  having  guarded  Pisa  while  its  in- 
habitants were  engaged  in  subduing' 
Majorca  and  Minorca :  and  the  pendent 

i/t^hains,  seen  here,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  City,  are  trophies  won  by  the  Floren- 
tines when  they«conquered  the  ancient 
Porto  Pisano.  The  interior  part  of  the 
Baptistery  is  adorned  with  sixteen  im- 

^'mense  granite  Columns,  which  support 
a  Gallery ;  and  between  these  Columns 
are    Statues  representing   the  iwelve 

1^.  Apostles,  the  Law  of  Nature,  and  the 
Written  Law, all  by  Ammannati:  except 
St«  Simon,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
original  statue  being  broken,  was  re- 
placed by  Spinnazzi.  Tbe  High  Altar  is 
adorned  with  a  Statue  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist in  the  act  of  being  transported  to 
Heaven  by  Angels{  and  this  group,  and 
the  Ornaments  of  the  Pulpit,  are  by 

^icciatL  On  the  Ceiling  are  Mosaics  by 
Apollonins  (a  Grecian  artist^  Andrea 
Telfi,  Gaddo  Gaddi,  etc.  Tbe  Pavement 
is  chiefly  ancient  Mosaic,  and  in  one 
part  represents  the  Sun,  with  the  twelve 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac.  In  ancient  Mosaic, 
likewise,  is  the  following  inscription, 
which  may  be  read  either  backward  or 
forward  :  **  En  giro  torte  Sol  ciclos  el 
rotor  igne, "  (^) 

The  Chiesa  di  S,  Marco,  belonging  to 
the  Padri  Domenicani,  is  a  handsome 
Edifice,  adorned  with  good  sculpture 
and  valuable  paintings.  On  the  right  of 
the  great  door  are— a  Crucifixion,  by 
San  ti  dlTlto— the  Madonna,  o  ur  Saviour, 
and  Saints,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo !— and 
an  old  Mosaic,  representing  the  Madon- 
na, etc.  The  Cupola  oftheTribuna  was 
painted  by  Alessandro  Gherardlni ;  and 
behind  (he  high  altar  is  the  Last  Sup- 
per, by  Sacconi.  To  the  right  of  the  Trl- 
buna  is  the  Serragli  ChapeU  tbe  Ceiiioff 
of  which  was  painted  by  Poceetti  J 
Here,  likewise^  are,  the  Last  Supper,  by 
Santi  dl  Tito,  and  the  Supper  of  Emmaus, 
by  Cav«  Curradl.  Farther  on*  is  the 
Salviatl  Chapel,  completely  incrusted 

accomplished  Commander  of  his  time.  His 
fast  years  were  devoted  to  tbe  Florentines; 
by  wbom  he  was  honoured  with  a  magnifi- 
cent funeral,  in  1394. 

(>)  The  Meridian  in  this  Church  is  said  to 
be  tbe  largest  astronomical  instrument  in 
Europe. 

**(>)  Phcebus  drives  oo,  oblique,  his  fiery 
car." 
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with  marble,  and  containing  a  Picture, 
by  Ailessandro  Altori,  or  the  return  or 
our  Saviour  from  Purgatory ;  a  Statue 
of  St.  John  Baptist,  executed  after  the 
design  of  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  by  Fran- 
cavilla;  bronze  Bassi-riiievi,  executed 
after  the  designs  of  Giovanni  di  Bologna, 
by  Portigiani;  a  Cupola,  painted  by 
Aless.  Aliori ;  two  paintings,  represent- 
ing the  Exposition  and  Translation  of 
8.  Antonino,  by  Passignano;  and,  un- 
der the  Arch  of  the  Chapel,  S.  Antonino 
in  marble,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  f>  j 
Leading  down  the  Church,  toward  the 
great  door,  is  a  picture,  by  Cigoli,  re- 
liresenting  the  Emperor  Heracllus,  in 
the  habit  of  a  Penitent,  bearing  the 
Cross;  a  fine  copy,  by  Gabbiani,  of  Fra 
Bartolommeo's  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  St.  Cathe- 
rine; S.  YincenzioFerreri  preaching  to 
the  people;  and  the  Transfiguration,  by 
Paggi.  The  Ceiling  of  the  nave  is  paint- 
ed by  Pucci ! ;  and  the  Curtain  of  the 
Organ,  by  Gherardini.  In  this  Church 
are  buried  two  celebrated  men,  Angelo 
Poliziano,  and  Giovanni  Pico  della  Mir- 
andola,  both  highly  famed  for  their 
learning ;  and  the  latter  was  not  only 
staled,  "  The  Phoenix  of  the  sciences,  *' 
but  called,  by  Scaliger,  <<  A  prodigy— a 
roan  withouta  fault  !**— They  bolhdied 
in  1494.  The  Sacristy  of  S.  Marco  con- 
tains a  Statue  of  our  Saviour,  by  Antonio 
>ovelli;  two  Bassi-rilievi,  by  Conti; 
and,  over  the  first  Door,  withinside,  a 
Picture,  by  Beato  Giovanni  Angelico ! 
The  Library  is  rich  in  Manuscripts— the 
Cloisters  are  adorned  with  Frescos,  by 
B.  G.  Angelico,  Poccetti,  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo.  Carlo  Dolci«  etc.;  and  near  the 
garden  is  a  chapel,  painted  by  Poccetti, 
and  now  the  Spezieria,  where  the  best 
e$5ences  in  Florence  are  fabricated. 

«^Aa  Church  of  the  SS.  Annunztata 
fa  finely  proportioned  Edifice)  contains 
a  Fresco  of  the  Annunciation,  done  by 
a  certain  Bartoiommeo;  who  being,  it 
i<  said,  at  a  loss  how  to  make  the  coun- 
If  nance  of  the  Madonna  properly  sera- 

[iliic,  fell  asleep,  while  pondering  over 
his  work ;  and,  on  waking,  found  it  exe- 
cuted in  a  style  he  was  unable  to  equal ; 
opon  which,  he  instantly  exclaimed,  **  A 
aiiracle,  a  miracle !  "—and  his  country- 

•^  One  of  the  Oratories  of  the  Chapel  of  S. 


men  were  too  fond  of  miracles  not  to 
believe  him ;  although  the  Madonna's 
face  is  by  no  means  so  exquisitely  paint- 
ed as  to  be  attributed  to  a  heavenly 
artist.  The  open  Vestibule,  leading  to 
the  Church,  is  ornamented  withseveral 
Frescos ;  namely,  a  Nativity,  by  Baldo- 
vlnetti;  S.  Filippo  Benizzi  induced  to 
embrace  the  monastic  life  in  conse* 
gtfence  of  a  vision,  by  Rosselll;  S.  Fi- 
lippo covering  a  naked  Leper  with  his  ^ 
own  shirt,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  S.  Fi- 
lippro,  while  travelling  toward  Modena, 
reviled  by  Young  Men  sitting  under  a  ^ 
tree,  which  being  struck  with  lightning, 
two  of  the  Revile rs  are  killed ;— this  is 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  as  are,  S.  Filippo  r 
delivering  a  young  Person  from  an  evil 
Spirit— a  dead  Child  restored  to  life,  by 
touching  the  garment  which  covered  ^ 
the  corpse  of  the  Saint— Women  and 
Children  kneeling  round  a  Friar,  wbo 
is  adorned  with  the  relics  of  S.Filippo's 
clothes — ^and  seven  Lunettes,  on  the 
other  sides  of  the  vestibule. — The  Mar- 
riage of  the  Madonna,  Is  by  Francabigio ; 
the  Visit  of  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  by  Pon-  ^ 
tormo;  and  the  Assumption,  by  Rossi,  v. 
This  Corridor  contains  a  Bust  of  Andrea  v 
del  Sarto.  The  Church  of  the  Annun- 
ziata  is  loaded  with  ornaments  :  In  the 
centre  of  the  Ceiling  is  an  Assumption, 
by  Volterrano;  who  likewise  painted 
the  Cupola  of  the  Tribunal  IntheCha"  ^ 
pel  which  encloses  the  miraculous  pic- 
ture, are  an  altar,  adorned  with  silver 
Bassi-rilievi;  two  silver  Candelabra 
about  six  feet  high;  two  large  silver 
Statues  of  Angels ;  aCiborio,  beautifully 
worked,  and  embellished  with  ^  Head 
of  our  Saviour,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  a 
silver  Cornice,  from  which  hangs  a  Cur- 
tain of  the  same  metal ;  and  an  immense 
number  of  silver  Lilies,  and  Lamps, 
which  encircle  the  altar.  The  Pavement 
of  this  Chapel  is  porphyry  and  Egyptian 
granite ;  and.  In  the  adjoining  Oratory, 
the  walls  of  which  are  incrusted  with  . 
agate,  jasper,  and  other  precious  stones, 
is  a  Crucifix,  by  Antonio  di  San  Gaiio. 
To  the  left  of  the  great  door  is  a  Picture  ^ 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  by  Aless.  AUorl; 
and  another,  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Stra- 
dano  :  the  Ceiling  and  Lunettes  of  the 
Chapel  on  this  side,  at  the  end  of  the 

dini;  namely,  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus, 


Anlnnino  contains  two  fine  Pictures  by  Nal-,    and  the  Vision  of  Ezckiel. 
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cross,  are  painted  in  Fresco,  by  YoUer- 
rano ;  and  contain  a  curious  old  Picture, 
dver  the  Altar,  of  S.  Zenobio,  and  other 
figures.     In  front  of  the  High  Altar 
(which  is  adorned  with  a  splendid  silver 
Ciborio),  are  recumbent  Statues,  the  one 
by  Francesco  da  S.  Gallo,  the  other  by 
Giovanbatista  Foggini :  and  behind  the 
altar  is  a  Chapel  decorated  after  designs, 
and  at  the  eipense,  of  Giovanni  di  Bo- 
logna, who  was  buried  in  it;  and  whose 
Tomb  is  adorned  with  a  Crucifix  and 
Bassi-rilievi,    in  bronze,  executed  by 
himself,  for  the  Grand-Duke,  by  whom 
they  were  thus  handsomely  and  judi- 
ciously appropriated.    The  Chapel  con- 
tains a  Picture  of  th&  Resurrection,  by 
Ligozzi ;  a  Pietd,  by  Passignano ;  a  Na- 
tivity, by  Paggi;  and  a  Cupolelta,  by 
Poccetii  1    Leading  from  the  high  altar, 
toward  the  great  door  in  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cross  lo  that  already  describ- 
ed, is  a  Chapel,  painted  by  Vincenzio 
Meucci :  and  near  this,  is  the'Chapel  of 
Bandinelli,  containing  a  dead  Christ,  in 
marble,  supported  by  Nicodemus ;  the 
latter  being  a  portrait  of  Bandinelli  by 
whom  this  group  was  executed.    The 
Curtain  of  the  Organ,  representing  the 
Canonisation  of  Santa  Giuliana,  is  by 
Romei.    iQ  a  Corridor  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Church,  is  the  celebrated  Fresco, 
called  La  Madonna  del  Sacco  VJ  deemed 
the  master-piece  of  Andrea  del  Sar4o ; 
and  at  which  Michael  Angelo  and  Titian 
are  saidXo  have  gazed  unceasingly.    It 
is  recorded,   that  the  author  of  this 
beautiful  work  did  it  for  a  sack  pf -corn, 
in  a  time  of  famine.    Here  are  other 
Paintings,  by  eminent  artists;  and  those 
in  the  Corridor,  which    contains  the 
Madonna  del  Sacco,  were    done  by 
Poccelti,who  has  represented  the  most 
remarkable  actions  of  the  Six  Founders 
of  the  Monastery.     Another  Corridor 
contains,  Menetto  preachfng  before  St. 
Louis,  King  of  France;  Innocent  IV.  mak- 
ing his  nephew  Protector  of  the  order 
of  Seryites,  both  by  Rosselli;  and  the 
Madonna  in  a  car,  by  Salimbeni.  Another 
Corridor  exhibits  Alexander  IV.  giv- 
ing Religion  power  to  erect  monaste- 
ries throughout  the  world,  by  Rosselli; 
Buonfigiiulo  resigning  the  Government 
of  the  Church,  by  Poccetti ;  three  other 
Paintings,  by  Salimbeni;  and,  on  the 
Ceiling,    small  Portraits  of  illustrious 
Servitcfi.    The  refectory  is  adorned  with 
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a  Fresco,  by  Santi  di  Tito ;  and  on  the 
top  of  the  Stairs,  leading  to  the  Novi- 
zlato,  is  a  Pitta,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
deemed  one  of  his  best  works :  this  great 
Painter  was  burled  in  the  open  Vestibule 
before  the  Church. 

The  Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  Madda- 
lena  dei  Pazzi   particularly  deserves 
notice,  on  account  of  the  Neri  Chapel, 
situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  Court 
leading  to  the  Church.    The  altar-piece 
of  this  Chapel  is  by  Passignano ;  and  its 
Cupoletta  contains  the  chef-d'ceuvre  of 
Poccetti,  representing  the  Mansions  of 
the  Blessed  !I    In  the  Church  is  a  mag- 
nificent Cappella  tnaggiore,  incnisted 
with  rare  and  beautiful  marbles,  and 
adorned  by  twelve  Columns  of  Sicilian 
jasper,  with  capitals  and  bases  of  bronze 
gilt.    Here  rest  the  remains  of  Santa 
Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi,  surrounded 
with  Bassi-rilievi  of  bronze  gilt  (express- 
ing the  most  memorable  actions  of  her 
life j,  and  four  marble  Statues,  represent- 
ing her    most   conspicuous    virtues; 
namely.  Piety,  Meekness,  Penitence,  and 
Religion.    Meekness,  with  the  lamb  and 
dove,  and  Religion  with  a  veil,  are  par- 
ticularly worth  notice ;  especially  the 
latter;  the  features  through  the  veil 
being  finely  expressed.  The  Cupola  is  by 
Pietro  Dandini;  and  the  othcfr  Paintings, 
by  Ciro  Ferri  and  Luca  Giordano.    On 
the  right  of  the  high  altar  is  a  Chapel 
adorned  with  Frescos,  by  Sorbolini,  a 
living  artist;  and  on  the  left  another 
Chapel,  likewise  painted  in  Fresco,  by 
Catani,  a  living  artist.   This.Church  also 
contains  a  fine  Crucifix  in  wood,  by 
Buontalenti;  and  the  Curtain  of  the  Or- 
gan, by  G.  B.  Cipriani,  who  has  left  no 
othfr  work    in   Florence,   represents 
Santa  Maria  Maddalena  receiving  the 
Communion  from  the  hand  of  our  Sa- 
viour I    The  first  Chapel,  on  the  right, 
near  the  great  door,  contains  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  S.Romolo,  by  Carlo  Portelli; 
said  to  be  the  only  picture  be  ever  paint- 
ed; and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Church  are,  the  Visitation,  by  Ghirian- 
dajo ;  Christ  in  the  Garden,  by  Santl  di 
Tito— and  the  Coronation  of  the  Ma- 
donna, by  Angelico !  The  Chapter-room 
and  Refectory  of  the  Monastery  to  which 
this  Church  belongs,  are  embellished 
with  the  works  of  Peruglno,  Raffaeiiino 
del  Garbo,  and  other  celebrated  artists. 
^  The  Chiesa- di  Santa  Croee,  built 
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about  the  year  1 294-,  by  Arnolfo,  and 
afterwards  repaired  by  Vasari,  is  a  vast 
Edifice,  belter  calculated  to  promote 
religious  contemplation  than  any  other 
church  at  Florence.*  Over  the  Middle 
door  of  the  Facade  is  a  Statue,  in  bronze, 
by  Donatello,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Church,  on  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of 

^  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  born  at  Cbiusi, 
Dear  Arrezzo,  in  1474,  and  died  at 
Rome,  1563;  but  the  Grand-Duke  of 
Tuscany,  jealous  that  Rome  should  hare 
the  honour  of  providing  a  grave  for 
this  great  and  good'man,  ordered  his 
body  to  be  removed  thence,  and  buried 
in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce.  The  fa- 
mily of  Michael  Angelo  was  noble  ;and 
bis  parents  were  averse  to  his  becoming 
an  artist,  which  they  deemed  deroga- 
tory to  nobility  :  be^  however,  by  un- 
ceasing importunities,  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  let  him  follow  his 
natural  genius.  Sculpture,  Painting,  and 

' '  Architecture, are  represented,in  mourn- 
ing attitudes,  sitting  beneath  the  tomb 
of  their  Favourite;  whose  Bust  rests 

'  upon  a  sarcophagus :  and  a  small  Paint- 
ing, by  Michael  Angelo,  is  introduced 
among  the  ornaments  at  the  top  of  the 
monument.  The  statue  of  Sculpture, 
by  Cioli,  is  ill  done;  Architecture,  by 
Gioraoni  tell*  Opera,  is  more  happily 
eieeuted;  and  Painting,  by  G.  Batista 
del  Caralierc,  better  still :  the  bust  of 
Michael  Angelo  is  by  the  last-named 
artist .(<)—Neit  ta  this  monument,  a 
magnificent  one  in  marble,  raised  by 
siibiieription,  to  the  memory  of  Dante, 
has  lately  been  placed.    It  is  eieeuted 

.  by  Stefiino  Ricci,  now  a  distinguished 
artist;  bol,  a  short  time  since,  a  pea- 
sant oo  the  MarcheseCorsi's  estate,  near 
Florence.  The  second  tomb,  on  this 
side,  la  that  of  Filippo  Buonarotti,  the 
antiquary — the  third,  that  of  Pietro 
Micheii,  called,  by  Linn«us,  *'  The  lynx 
oTbolany**— the  fourth,  that  ofVittorio 
Alfierl,  by  Canova,  who  has  represented 

C' J  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  was  not  only 
dfOMd  tlie  moct  eminent  Sculptor  and  Ar- 
cbiicd  of  bis  time,  but  is  likewise  called' 
Ibe  Fottoder  of  the  Florentine,  and  French 
Miooti  of  painting.  When  an  infant,  be 
««  pot  oat  to  nurse  at  the  village  of  Settig- 
itfno,  about  three  miles  distant  from  Flo- 
mep;  and  wherethe  Inhabitants  wore  cbief- 
ijr  slone«ollers  and  scniptors;  bis  nurse's 
boa  and  fol!oii«d  tlie  latter  occupation;  so 
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Italy  mounting  over  the  sarcophagus  of  ' 
the  Poet ;  which  is  adorned  with  masks,  ' 
lyres,  laurel-wreaths,  and  a  head  of  Al- 
fieri,  in  Basso-riiley^.  The  Florentines 
are  not  pleased  with  the  shape  of  this 
monument ;  nei  ther  do  they  like  the 
manner  in  which  the  figure  of  Italy 
is  draped  :  and  this  last  circumstance, 
united  with  the  late  public  revolutions, 
gave  birth  to  the  folio wi  n g yeu  d'esprtt  ; 

"Ganova  questa  volta  Tha  sbagliata, 
Fe  ritalia  vestiia  ed  e  spogtiata.*' 

The  fifth  Monument,  on  this  side,  is 
thatofMachiavelli;  erected  266  years 
after  his  death.  The  sixth,  is  that  of 
Lanzi;near  which  is  an  Annunciation, 
in  marble,  by  Donatello.  The  eighth 
Monument  is  that  of  Leonardo  Bruni 
Arelino,  the  Historian ;  which  bears  a 
Latin  inscription  to  this  purport:'<Since 
Leonardo  died.  History  mourns,  Elo- 
quence is  mute ;  and  it  is  said  that 
neither  the  Greek  nor  Latin'Huses  can 
refrain  from  tears.  '*  The  ninth  Monu- 
ment is  that  of  Nardioi,  a  famous  musi- 
cian; and  the  tenth  that  of  an  equally 
famous  engineer,  Pio  Fantoni  of  Bolog- 
na. The  Castcllani  Chapel  contains  a 
Picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  by  Vasarl ; 
a  Monument  to  the  memory  of  Cav. 
Vanni ;  and  another,  by  Ricci,  to  that 
.of  M.B.  Skotnicki;  representing  Grief 
as  a  recutnbent  female  figure,  veiled, 
and  lying  on  a  Sarcophagus,  which 
exhibits  a  pallet,  brushes,  and  a  lyre 
unstrung.  The  Baroncelli  Chapel  con- 
tains Paintings,  on  the  wal  s,  by  Trad- 
dco  Gaddl;  and  over  the  altar,  a  Picture 
of  the  Coronation  of  the  Madonna,  etc. 
by  Giotto.  The  Riccardi  Chapel  contains 
good  Paintings,  by  Passignano,  Rosselli, 
and  Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni.  Behind 
the  high  altar  are  paintings,  by  Agnolo 
Gaddi,  representing  the  Invention  of 
theCross.f>)  The  Niccolini  Chapel,  built 
after  the  design  of  Antonio  Dosio,  and 
beautifully  incrusted  with  rare  marbles, 

that  the  child's  passion  for  this  art  seems  to 
have  been  sucked  in  with  his  milk. 

(>)  The  history  of  the  lovenlion  of  the  Cross 
is  as  follows:-**  In  356,  Saint  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine,  being  at  Jerusalem, 
ordered  the  Temple  of  Venus,  which  pro- 
faned that  sacred  spot,  to  be  destroyed ;  in 
doing  wbich,  remains  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
were  discovered,  and  likewise  three  crosses : 
it  seemed,  however,  impossible  to  ascertain 
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contains  fine  Pictures,  by  Aless.  Allori; 

y  Statues  ofMoses  and  Aaron,  by  Franca- 
f       villa !  and  a  Cupola,  painted  in  Fresco 

t  by  Yolterrano,  the  four  Sybils,  in  the 
angles  of  which,  are  cheft-d'oBuvre, 
This  quarter  of  the  Church  liliewise 
contains  a  celebrated  Crucifix,  by  l)o- 
natelto,  together  with  Pictures  or  the 

^   Martyrdom  of  S.  Lorenzo,  by  Ligozzi ; 

*^   the  Trinity,  by  Cigoli !  and  the  Descent 

,  of  the  Hojy  Ghost,  by  Yasari !  Leading 
toward  the  great  door,  and  opposite  to 
the  monuments  already  described,  are 
•  the  following: First,  the  Tomb  ofCoc- 
chi— second,  that  of  Carlo  Marzopini^ 
third,  that  of  Carlo  Marzuppini  Aretino, 

-  finely  ciecuted  by  Desiderio  da  Setigna- 

V  .no—fourth,  thatofLami,  by  Fogging— 
fifth,  that  of  Pompeio-Joseph  Signori- 

V  ni,  by  Ricci;  who  has  adorned  this  sar- 
cophagus with  a  beautiful  recumbent 
figure  of  Philosophy  ,whose  countenance 
eipresses  deep  sorrow.   Near  this  tomb 

V  is  a  Picture  of  the  Resurrection,  by  Santi 
di  Tito ;  together  with  the  Monument  of 
the  great  and  much-injured  Galileo ; 
erected  by  order  ofViviani,  his  pupil. 

.  The  Dust  of  Galileo  is  by  Foggini.  His- 
tory tells  us  that  Galileo  was  at  first  in- 
terred in  the  Piazza  Santa  Croce  f  which 
is  unconsecratcd  ground) ;  because  he 
lay  under  suspicion  of  heresy,  on  ac- 
count of  his  philosophical  discoveries;* 
nay,  it  is  even  asserted  that  the  family 
ofNelli  (Viviani's  executors)  found  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  leave  to  remove 
his  bones  into  the  Church,  almost  a 
century  after  his  decease.  Beyond  this 
tomb  is  that  of  Felicaja.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  Church  is  a  Painting  of  the  l^e- 
surrection  by  Aless.  Allori!    and  the 

^  Pulpit  merits  notice,  as  it  was  executed 
by  Benedetto  da  Majano.  The  Sacristy 
contains  curious  Pictures,  in  Fresco,  by 
Taddeo  Gaddi;  and,  in  the  Monastery  of 
Santo  Croce,;are  Paintings  by  CImabue 
and  Giotto. 

V  The  Chiesadi  S,  Lorenzo^  built  at  the 
expense  of  a  lady,  named  Julian,  who 
lived  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  consecrated  in  392,  and 
rebuilt  in  1425,  by  Brunellesco,  con- 
tains a  High  Altar  of  beautiful  Floren- 
tine work,  done  by  command  of  the 


Grand-duke  Leopoldo,  and  designed 
for  the  Chapel  of  Medicis;  and  above 
this  altar  are  a  Crucifix,  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna,  a  Madonna,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo,  and  St.  John,  by  one  of  his  scho- 
lars. The  Church  likewise  contains  the 
Tomb  of  Cosimo  Pater  Patria,  two 
Pulpits  adorned  with  bronze  Bassi-ri- 
lievi,  by  Donatelli,  and  a  Ciborio  of 
marble,  together  with  an  infant  Jesus, 
by  Desiderio  da  Settignano. 
v^TAe  new  Sacristy^  or  Cappella  de* 
Principi,  destgned  by  Michael  Angelo, 
^contains  the  tomb  of  Giuliano  de'  Me- 
dici, Duke  of  Nemours,  and  brother  to 
Leo  X.,  ornamented  with  a  Statue  of 
'  the  Duke,  a  recumbent  figure  of  Pay! 
i-und  another  of  Night !  all  by  Michac 
Angelo ;  the  Tomb  of  Lorenzo  de*  Me- 
i^dici,  Duke  of  Urbkio,  ornamented  with 
a  statue  of  that  Prince;  together  with 
a  recumbent  Figure  of  Twilight,  and 
v/anolher  of  Day-break,  all  by  Michael 
Angelo;  and  here,  likewise,  by  the 
same  great  master,  is  a  Group  of  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  which,  if  finished, 
might,  according  to  appearance,  have 
proved  the  finest  of  his  works  I ! 

The  old  Sacristy,  built  by  Brunel- 
lesco, contains  a  porphyry  Tomb,  with 
bronze  ornaments,  made  to  enclose 
the  remains 'of  Pietro  andT  Giovanni, 
sons  of  Cosimo  Pater  PatHa,  by  Ver- 
rocchio. 

^'  The  Cappella  de'  Medici,  adjoining 
to  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  was  begun 
in  1604,  by  Ferdinando  L,  after  his 
own  design.  Three  hundred  workmen 
were,  for  a  considerable  time,  em- 
ployed upon  this  building;  but,  lat- 
terly, the  number  has  been  lessened; 
and  we  have  already  seen  the  ducal 
family  of  Medicis  extinct,  nay,  perhaps 
may  see  the  Dukedom  itself  annihi- 
lated, ere  the  finishing  stroke  be  given 
to  this  magnificent  Mausoleum  of  its 
Princes.  The  building  is  octangular; 
^  and  the  walls  are  beautifully  incrnsted 
wilh  almost  every  kind  of  precious 
marble.  Six  sides  of  the  octagon  are 
embellished  with  Sarcophagi  of  Egyp- 
tian and  oriental  granite,  made  alter 
the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  two 
of  them  enriched  with  cushions  of  red 


which  of  the  thnw  was  that  whereon  our 
Saviour  suffered;  till  a  learned  prelate  took 
them  all  to  the  habitatioa  of  a  dying  lady, 


placine;  her  first  on  one,  then  on  another, 
and  then  on  the  third,— which  the  no  sooner 
touched  than  the  illness  left  her.  *' 
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jasper,  which  bear  regal  crowns  of 
great  value.    Here,  likewise,  are  two 

y,  Statues  in  bronze,  one  of  which  is  by 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  and  the  other  by 
Pletro  Tacca.  The  Sarcophagi  are 
mere  ornaments,  the  bodies  of  the 
Princes  being  placed  perpendicularly 
onder  them,  in  a  subterranean  reposi- 
tory. 

The  Cappella  de*  Medici  may  be  seen 
daily,  from  ten  till  four. 

The  Libreria  Mediceo^Lauronziana, 
one  of  the  most  elegant  afwrtments  of 
Us  kind  in  Europe,  was  built  under  the 
direction  of  Michael  Angelo,  by  whom 
the  designs  for  the  pavement  also  were 
executed.  The  windows  are  beauti- 
fully painted  in  arabesque  by  Raphaers 
scholars;  and  the  Manuscripts  which 
compose  this  library  are  well  arranged, 
highly  valuable,  and  several  of  them 
finely  illuminated.  Here  are  a  Virgil  of 

•  the  third  century,  written  in  Capitals— 
an  old  Testament  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury'-the  celebrated  Pisan  Pandects  of 
the  sixth  century— ihe  Psalms  of  David 
of  the  eleventh  century—a  Prayer-book 
beautifully  illuminated— a  Missal,  paintr 
ed  tiy  the  School  of  Pietro  Perugtno— 
a  copy  of  Dante,  written  only  twenty- 
two  years  after  his  death— a  Livy  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  beautifully  illumi- 
nated—the  Geography  of  Ptolemy  (of 

'  the  fifteenth  century}— the  Decamerone 
of  Boccaccio,  written  two  years  before 
his  deatik— a  Homer  of  the  fifteenth 
ceaiury — a  Horace  with  Petrarca*s  own 
handwriting  in  itp— a  celebrated  Syriac 
Vanuscript^be  Life  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  etc.  etc. 

This  library  is  usually  open  to  the 
PubUCy  except  during  the  vacation,  and 
on  festivals.  A  trifling  fee  is  expected 
by  the  Sub-Librarian  for  attending  tra- 
vellert. 

</  TkB  Chieta  di  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
connMDced  in  1279,  by  two  Domeni- 
can  monks,  is  externally  an  unpleasing 
mixlore  of  Greek  and  Gothic  architect 
tore;  but  the  interior  is  so  beautiful, 
that  Michael  Angelo  used  to  call  it  his 
Sp^MQ,  Over  the  middle  door,  on  the 
inside.  Is  a  Crucifix,  by  Giotto,  and  to 
the  right  are  the  following  Pictures;— 
An  Annunciation,  by  Santi  di  Tito— a 

(>)  This  is  in  a  Chapel  entered  by  steps. 
(•)  The  SpetUria  of  SanU  Maria  Novella  is 
niilnMtii  for  psrfhmes,  medidoes,  etc. 


Nativity,  by  Naldini— and  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus,  by  Santi  di  Tito.  Here, 
Ukewise,  are  the. Tomb  of  Yiilana  dei 
Botti,  by  Settiganno,  and  a  Painting  of  . 
the  Madonna,  by  Cimabue,  supposed  to  "• 
have  been  the  first  work  he  ever  did  in 
Florence  ;(*)  and  near  the  latter  is  the 
Martyrdom  of  Saint  Catherine,  by  Giull- 
ano  Bugiardini,  several  of  the  figures 
in  which  picture  were  designed  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  This  part  of  the  church 
also  contains  a  Madonna  in  marble,  by 
Benedetto  da  Majano.  in  the  choir, 
behind  the  altar,  are  Paintings  repre- 
senting the  lives  of  the  Madonna  and 
St.  John  Baptist,  all  by  Ghirlandajo ; 
they  comprise  portraits  of  the  painter 
himself,  and  of  several  of  his  most  illus- 
trious contemporaries,  among  whom 
are  Pietro,  Giovanni,  and  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici.  The  High  Altar  was  erected  in 
1804;  and  the  Altar-piece  is  by  Saba- 
tellL  The  adjacent  Chapel  contains  a 
Crucifix  done  by  Brunellesco,  for  the  v 
famous  Countess  who  lived  with  Dona- 
telio.  In  the  next  Chapel  is  a  picture  of 
Christ  raising  the  dead,  by  Agnolo 
Bronzino,  and  a  ceiling  by  the  same 
artist ;  the  Tombs  and  the  Bassi-rilievi 
in  this  Chapel  are  by  Giovanni  dell' 
Opera.  A  Chapel  on  the  top  of  some 
steps,  and  immediately  opposite  to  that 
wherein  the  Madonna  of  Cimabue  is 
placed,  contains  Paintings  by  Andrea 
and  Bernardo  Orcagna,  who  have  re-  ' 
presented  Hell  in  one  part,  and  Heaven 
in  another.  This  Church  likewise  con- 
tains, on  one  of  its  Pillars,  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Peter,  by  Cigoll ;  and  a  fine 
Painting  of  the  good  Samaritan,  by  Ales- 
sandro  Allori.  The  Paintings  over  the 
door  of  the  Campanile  are  by  Buffal- 
macco;  and  the  adjoining  Monastery 
contains  several  valuable  Frescos  by 
old  masters,  among  which  there  is  said 
to  be  a  Portrait  of  Laura.  (») 

The  Chieea  d*  Orsanmichele,  one  of 
the  early  specimens  of  Florentine  ar- 
chitecture, was  originally  a  Market  for 
Grain,  commenced  according  to  the 
designs  of  Arnolfo,  and  finished  by  Gi- 
otto, Taddeo  Gaddl,  and  Orcagna.  On 
the  outside  are  several  pieces  of  Sculp- 
ture; (3)  namely,  Saints  Matthew,  Ste- 
phen, and  John  Baptist,  by  Ghiberti ; 

(3)  These  splendid  works  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  a  decree  of  the  FkNTentiue  Republic, 
unporting  that  every  trade  should  (in  oidtr 
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St.  iohn  the  Evangelist,  by  Baccro  da 
Montelupo;  Saints  Peter,  Mark,  and 
George,  by  Donatello  (the  last  is  parli- 
qularly  admired);  St.  Philip  the  Apos- 
tle, S.Eligio,  and  four  other  Saints  in 
one  group,  by  Nanni  d* Antonio;  St. 
Thomas,  by  Andrea  Verrocchio ;  St. 
Luke,  in  bronze,  by  Giovanni  di  Bolog- 
na ;  and  another  Statue  of  that  Aposr- 
lle  by  Mino  da  Fiesole.  The  inside  of 
this  Church  contains  an  altar  in  marble 
beautifully  sculptured  by  the  revivers 

of  the  art.  ,..,.. 

sT  The  Chiesa  di  San  SpintOf  built  by 
Brunellesco,  is,  in  point  of  architecture, 
the  finest  Church  at  Florence.    On  the 
right  of  the  entrance-door  is  a  copy,  by 
Nanni  di  Baccio,  of  Michael  Angelo*s 
Pietd,  in  St.  Peter's  ae  Rome.  The  Pic- 
ture of  our  Saviour  banishing  the  Pro- 
fane from  the  Temple  is  by  Stradano— 
the  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  by  Passig- 
nano— and  the  Group  in  marble,  of  the 
Archangel  Raphael  and  Tobias,  by  Gio- 
vanni Barratta.    The  second  Picture  to 
the  right  of  this  group  is  by  Filippo 
Lippi— the  Picture  of  the  Madonna,  our 
Saviour,  and  St.  Catherine,  by  the  same 
master— and  the  Virgin  appearing  to  S. 
Bernardo,  is  a  fine  copy  of  a  work  of 
Perugino's.    The  Picture  representing 
several  Martyrs  is  by  Aless.   Allori— 
that  representing  the  Woman  detected 
in  Adultery  is  by  the  same  master— and 
the  beautiful  Chiara  de  Montefalcone 
receiving  the  communion  from  our  Sa- 
viour is  by  Vignali.   The  Altar  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  contains  fine  Sculp- 
ture, by  Andrea  Conlucci,  da  Monte  San 
Saviho !    Near  this  is  a  Picture  by  Ghir- 
landajo,  of  our   Saviour  bearing  his 
Cross !  and  the  Transfiguration,  by  Pie- 
tro  di  Cosimo.    Returning  to  the  Nave, 
in  the  first  Chapel,  is  a  Picture  by  Ag- 
nolo  Bronzino,  of  Christ  appearing  to 
the  Magdalene :  and,  next  to  this,  is  the 
Madonna,  S.  Sebastiano,  etc.,  by  Pe- 
trucci,  copied  from  a  work  of  Rosso's. 
Beyond  the  organ,  is  St.  Anne,  the  Ma- 
donna, and  other  Saints,  by  Gbirlan- 
dajo ;  and  near  this  is  a  Statue  of  our 
Saviour  holding  bis  Cross,  by  Taddeo 

to  adorn  the  Market)  furnish  one  Statue,  as 
the  protector  of  its  own  avocation ;  and,  con- 
sequently, St.  Luke  was  furnished  by  the 
Jews  and  Notaries;  St.  Thomas  by  the  retail 
traders ;  St.  George  by  the  cuirass  and  sword- 
makers  ;  St.  Mark  by  the  carpenters;  St. 


Landini,  from  the  original  of  Michael 
Angelo,  at  Rome.  The  Cappella  Maggi- 
./ore,  by  Michelozzi,  is  beautiful  in  point 
of  architecture,  richly  incrusted  with 
precious  marbles,  and  adorned  with 
Statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John.  The 
^oof  of  the  vestibule  to  the  Sacristy  is 
one  single  block  of  stone.  The  Sacristy 
contains  an  Altar-piece,  by  Filippo  Lip- 
*'pi,of  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  Angels, 
and  Saints;  and  a  Painting  over  the 
door, by  Poccetti,  of  S.  Agostino,  and  an 
Angel  in  the  form  of  a  child.  The  ar- 
chitecture of  the  Sawpisly  is  particularly 
fine;  and  that  of  the  Campanile  much 
admired. 

'^The  Chiesa  del  Carmine,  begun  in 
1268,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire; 
and,'  in  consequence  of  that  accident, 
repaired,  not  many  years  since.    The 
ceiling  of  the  Church  and  its  Cupola 
were  painted  by  Stagei  and  Romei  :— 
subjects ;— the  most  renowned  charac- 
ters of  the  Old  and  New  Testament— the 
Prophet  Elias  conveyed  to  Heaven  in  a 
chariot  of  fire— the  Madonna  putting 
the  veil  upon  Santa  Maria  Maddalena 
de'  Pazzi— the  beautiful  Angelo  Mazzin- 
ghi  in  glory— and  the  Ascension  of  our 
Saviour  into  Heaven.   On  the  right  side 
of  the  Qntrance-door  is  a  Picture  of  our 
Saviour  on  the  Cross,  with  the  Madonna 
and  Magdalene  standing  near,by  Vasari 
—a  Peitd  by  Antonio  Gnidotti,  and  a 
Picture  of  S.  Jacopo,by  Lorenzo  Lippi. 
,/rhe  Cappella  delta  SS.  Vergine  del  Car- 
mine was  painted  by  Masolino  da  Pani- 
cale  and  Masaccio,  his  disciple,  the  first 
person  who  attained  peiTcction  in  the 
revived  art ;  but,  as  be  died  young,  his 
work  was  finished  by  Filippo  Lippi,  the 
son  of  Fra  Filippo.  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Fra  Bartolommeo,  Andrea  del   Sarto, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  the  greater  part 
of  their  knowledge  from  the  study  of 
these  eicellent  paintings,  which  repre- 
sent the  life  of  St.  Peter.    In  the  choir 
is  a  tomb  of  Benedetto  di  Rovezaano. 
The  Curtain  of  the  Organ  (Which  is  one 
of  the  best  Instruments  at  Florence) 
represents  the  Madonna  giving  the  sa- 

John  the  Baptist  by  the  merchants;  St.  John 
theEvangelistby  the  silk -manufacturers ;  St. 
James  by  the  tanners;  Elijah  by  the  handi- 
craftmen ;  St.  Stephen  by  the  woolten-manu- 
facturcrs;  and  St.  Matthew  by  the  bankcis. 
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cred  habit  to  Simoti  Stock,  and  was 
painted  by  Romei.    Bat  the  most  strik- 

^ing  thing  here  is  the  Corsini  Chapet, 
magnificently  incrusted  with  rare  roar- 
bles»  and  containing  the  Sarcophagus 
of  S.  Andrea  Corsini,  adorned  with  sil- 
ver Bassi*rilievi !  Over  the  Ailar  is  an 
Alto-relievo,  representing  S.  Andrea 
Corsini  (who,  from  a  Monk,  became 
Bishop  of  Fiesole),  ascending  into  Hea- 
ven ;  this  is  by  6.  Bi  Foggini ;  and 
above  it  is  God  the  Father  in  glory,  by 
Marceliini.    On  the  sides  of  the  Cbapel 

^  are  two  marble  Aiti-rilievi,  byFoggini ; 
the  one  representing  the  Saint  reading 
his  First  Mass,  and  the  Madonna  ap- 

^  peartng,  and  saying, "  Thou  art  my  ser- 
vant; 1  have  chosen  thee;  and  in  thee 
will  I  be  glorified;"  the  other  repre- 
,  senting  his  Descent  from  Heaven  to  as- 

^  sist  tbe  Florentines  in  the  battle  of 
Anghiari.  The  Cupoletta  was  painted 
by  Luca  Giordano.  To  tbe  right  of 
this  chapel  is  the  Deposition  from  the 
Cross,  by  6.  D.  Ferretti,  under  a  Cupo- 
letta painted  by  Romei;  and  on  that 
side  of  the  nave  not  already  described, 
is  a  Picture  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena 
del  Pazzi  receiving  the  veil  from  the 
Madonna,  by  Fabbrini— a  Nativity,  by 
Gambacciaui— an  Annunciation,  by  Poc- 
cetti — and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
copied  by  Yiliglardi,  from  the  cele- 
brated picture  of  Gregorio  Pagani.  Tbe 
Monastery,  to  which  this  Church  be- 
longs, contains  Frescos  by  Vasari,  Por- 
cetti,  etc. 

^  ThB  Chiesa  di  S.  Trinitd  contains  a 
Nativity,  by  Ghirlandajo— «  Pietd,  by 
Angelico  I—a  Cbapel  belonging  to  the 
Sassetti  family,  representing,  in  fresco, 
Ibe  life  of  S.  Francesco  of  Assist,  by 
Ghirhind^lo  !— two  Pictures  in  the  Ca- 
pella  degli  lIsimbardi,one  representing 
SL  Peter  sinking,  by  Cbristofano  Allori, 
the  other,  St.  Peter  receiving  the  keys 
of  Heaven,  by  Empoll,  with  Frescos 
above,  by  Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni— a 
modem  Painting  of  S.  Giovanni  Gnal- 
berto,  in  the  act  of  pardoning  an  ene- 
my, by  Francisco  Corsi— the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  by  Rosselli— and  an  An- 
nunciation, by  Empoli,  placed  under  a 
Copoletta,  finely  painted  by  Poccetti. 
Tbe  Statue  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena, 
between  the  entrance-doors,  was  be- 
gun by  Settignano,  and  finished  by  Be- 
nedetto da  Majano.    Tbe  refectory  was 


painted  by  Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni, 
and  Ferrucci. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Ambrogio  contains 
a  Chapel  adorned  with  Sculpture,  by 
Mino  da  Fiesole,  and  Paintings,  repre- 
senting the  Miracle  of  the  Cross,  by 
Cosimo  Rossetli.  The  Picture  in  the 
Cappella  del  Rosario  is  by  Passignano ; 
and  the  small  Fresco,  representing  the 
Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  St.  Anne,  is 
by  Masaccio  \ 

vTAe  Church  of  S.  Gaetano  contains 
the  best  Organ  at  Florence,  and  some 
good  pictures.  The  Church  of  Ognis- 
santi  likewise  contains  good  P  clures  ; 
and  the  Conservatorio  di  RipoM,  in 
Via  della  Scala,  merits  the  attention  of 
travellers  who  have  time  to  spare. 

The  Reale  Accademia  delle  belle  Ar- 
ft,  founded  by  the  Grand-Duke  Leo- 
poldo,  is  open  to  public  inspection  at 
the  same  hours  with  the  Gallery,  and 
merits  notice,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  liberality  of  the  institution,  which 
gives  all  possible  encouragement  to 
rising  genius,  but  likewise  as  it  con- 
tains excellent  Casts  of  the  Baptistery- 
doors,  and  most  of  the  fine  statues 
hitherto  discovered  in  Italy.  Here  is  a 
noble  Apartment,  fitted  up  with  Draw- 
ings, etc.,  for  the  use  of  young  paint- 
ers: oilier  noble  Apartments,  con- 
taining every  necessary  accommoda- 
tion for  those  who  are  farther  ad- 
vanced ;  a  Gallery,  containing  paint- 
ings and  sketches  by  celebrated  mas- 
ters, among  which  is  a  valuable  Picture 
by  Angelico,  another  by  Giovanni  di 
San  Giovanni,  of  the  Repose  in  Egypt ; 
and  a  beautiful  Head  of  our  Saviour,  by 
Carlo  Dolci.  This  Academy  likewise 
contains  Schools  for  Architecture, 
practical  Mechanics,  etc. ;  and  here 
also  the  Florentine  work  in  pietre 
dtire,  called  Opera  di  commesso,  is 
made. 

Not  far  hence  are  Cloisters  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  suppressed 
Company  of  S.  Giovanni  Batista,  but 
are  now  in  custody  of  the  Academy, 
where  the  key  is  always  kept.  These 
Cloisters,  commonly  called  I'Oratorio 
dello  ScalzOf  contain  Frescos  repre- 
senting the  life  of  St.  John  Baptist,  all 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  except  two,  which 
were  done  by  Francabigio.  At  the  en- 
traitce  of  the  Court  are  figures  repre- 
senting Faith  and  Hope,  and,  on  the 
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&ldes  or  the  opposite  door.  Charity  and 
Justice,  all  by  Andrea.  The  history  of 
St.  John  commences  with  Zacharias 
becoming  dumb  on  account  of  his  in* 
credulity.— Second  painting, Mary  visit- 
ing Elizabeth-third,  Elizabeth  brought 
to  bed— fourth,  Ztcbarias  blessing  St. 
John,  who  departs  for  the  Desert  (this 
is  by  FrancabigioHfiah,  St.  John 
meeting  our  Saviour,  as  the  latter  re- 
turns from  Egypt  (likewise  by  Franca- 
bigio)— sixth,  the  Baptism  of  our  Sa- 
viour by  St.  John— seventh,  St.  John 
preaching  in  the  desert— eighth,  th€{ 
converted  Jews  receiving  Baptism- 
ninth,  St.  John  carried  before  Herod- 
tenth,  Herod's  Supper  and  Dance- 
eleventh,  the  Decapitation  of  St.  John- 
twelfth,  Herodias's  Daughter  with  the 
Head  of  St.  John.  It  is  recorded  that 
Andrea  del  Sarto  received  for  each  of 
theseFrescos  only  twenty  livres,  («)  al- 
though many  of  them  are  exquisitely 
fine;  they  will,  however,  shortly  be 
obliterated  by  the  humidity  of  their 
situation,  unless  restored  in  the  man- 
ner now  practised  at  Rome.  (>} 

The  Palazzo  Gerini  is  adorned  with 
valuable  Pictures,  though  the  finest 
part  of  this  collection  has  been  sold. 
Among  those  which  remain  are,  First 
room,  Charity,  by  Cignaui,  and  Hagar 
in  the  Desert,  by  Rosselli ;  Second 
room— Head  of  a  young  Female,  by 
Correggio  1  Third  roo«^— four  Heads, 
by  Nogarl,  and  two  Pictures  by  Bassa- 
no ;  Fourth  room—a  Landscape,  by 
Both ;  ditto,  by  Swanevelt ;  and  ditto,  by 
Paul  Brill;  Fifth  room— Prometheus, 
by  Salvator  Rosa  I  Head  of  our  Sa^ 
viour,  by  Slradapo  ;  Head  of  a  Female, 
by  Carlo  Dolci  I  Sevehth  room— Hwo 
Landscapes,  by  Both ;  S.  Sebastiano,  by 
Guercino ;  and  the  Assumption,  by 
Carlo  Marat ta :  Eighth  room— our  Sa- 
viour in  the  Sepulchre,  by  Tiarini !  a 
dead  Nun,  by  Yanni ;  a  small  Picture, 
by  Rubens  !  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour, 
and  St.  John,  by  one  of  the  Caracci 
Family ;  two  small  Pictures,  by  Peter 
Neff;  and  two  small  Landscapes,  by 
Vernet.— The  Madonna,  our  Saviour, 
and  other  Figures,  by  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo ;  a  portrait  of  Salvator  Rosa,  by 

CO  Fifteen  shillinss. 

(•)  The  person  who  unlocks  the  door  of  the 
Oratorio  dello  Scaizo  expects  two  pauU  for 
bis  trouble ;  and  the  person  who  attends  Tra- 
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himself;  a  Peasant  playing  on  a  wind- 
instrument,  by  Murillo ;  a  Holy  Family, 
by  Raphael ;  a  Portrait  of  a  Woman 
with  a  Veil,  by  Santi  di  Tito ;  and  an 
old  Man  with  a  Child  in  his  arms,  by 
Guido !  !. 

The  Palazzo  Riccardi,  erected  by 
Cosimo,  Pater  Patria,  according  to 
the  designs  of  MichellozzI,  is  a  splen- 
did edifice.  The  Ceiling  of  the  Gallery 
is  beautifully  painted  by  Luca  Giorda- 
no ;  the  Ceiling  of  the  Library  is  by 
the  same  master ;  and  the  collection  of 
Manuscripts  and  Printed  works  is  vala- 
able. 

>/  The  Palazzo  CorHni  contains  a  few 
good  Paintings. 

Tfie  Palazzo  Mozzi,  near  the  Ponte 
alle  Grazie,  contains  fine  Paintings,  by 
Salvator  Rosa. 

The  Palazzo  Buonaroti,  in  Via  Ghi- 
bellina,  is  interesting,  firom  having 
been  the  residence  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  likewise  from  preserving  some  re- 
mains of  .his  works. 

^  The  Palazzo  Strozzi  is  a  splendid 
specimen  of  Tuscan  architecture. 

The  Palazzo  Uguceioni,  built  after 
the  design  of  Michael  Angelo,  contains 
a  Painting,  by  Perino  del  Vaga,  of  the 
Passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
Red  Sea. 

The  Casa  dei  Poveri,  in  Via  dei  Mal- 
contenti,  which  owes  its  establishment 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  is  an  im- 
mense Edifice,  capable  of  lodging  three 
thousand  persons,  who,  in  great  mea- 
sure, maintain  themselves  by  making 
Phrygian  caps  for  the  Mediterranean 
mariners,  ribbons,  cloth,  carpets,  etc. 
etc.  There  are  workshops  of  almost 
every  description  in  the  house ;  and 
the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  much  to 
hift  honour,  supports  and  benefits  this 
benevolent  and  useful  institution,which 
has  cleared  Florence  of  the  innumera- 
ble mendicants  by  whom  it  was  for- 
merly infeHcd. 

The  SpeAale  di  Santa  Maria  Nwma, 
or  Great  Hospital,  contains  upwards  of 
a  thousarid  beds,  and  the  patients  are 
extremely  well  attended. 

The  Spedale  di  Bonifazio,  near  the 
Porta  San  Gallo,  receives  lunatics*  and 

Tellers  round  the  Royal  Academy  Ukewlae 
expects  firom  two  to  three  pauls,  acoordinff  to 
the  number  of  the  party. 
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persons  afflicted  ^ith  chronic  and  cu- 
taneous disorders,  and  it  is  spacious, 
clean,  and  airy.  The  sick  appear  (o  be 
comfortably  lodged,  and  yfe\i  attend- 
ed; but  the  funds  belonging  to  this 
charity  are  not  sufQciently  ample  to 
supply  convalescent  patients  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  nourishment.  De- 
tached from  the  rest  of  the  building 
are  eicellent  apartments  for  lunatics. 

The  Spedale  degV  Innoeenti  usually 
contains  three  thousand  children,  who 
have  not,  however,  a  sufficient  number 
of  nurses ;  and  the  custom  of  binding 
up  eyery  new-born  infant  in  swaddling 
clothes  frequently  distorts  the  limbs, 
nay,  sometimes  produces  mortification 
and  death. 

Tke  Column  of  Saraoexxa  marble, 
in  Via  Romana,  was  erected  by  Cosimo 
f.,  in  memory  of  the  Battle  of  Marciano; 
the  Granite  Column,  near  Ponte  Santa 
Trinita,  was  brought  from  Rome,  and 
erected  at  Florence  by  Cosimo  1.,  in 
memory  of  the  conquest  of  Siena. 
There  is,  on  its  summit,  a  figure  of 
Justice,  which  gave  rise  to  the  follow- 
ing proverb  ;  *<  Justice,  at  Florence,  is 
too  high  to  be  reached."  The  column 
near  the  Baptistery,  in  the  Piazzo  del 
Dnomo,  was  eseeted  to  record  a  mira- 
cle, relative  to  the  corpse  of  &  Zeno- 
bio. 

^  The  bronze  WUd  Boar,  in  the  Mer- 
eato  Noovo,  is  a  Copy,  by  Pietro  Tacca, 
of  the  famous  antique  in  the  Gallery  de' 
Medici.  The  Pedestal,  adorned  tuith 
Bassi-rilievi  in  marble,  which  stands 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Church  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  was  done  by  Bandinellt,  and 
represents  Giovanni  del  Medici,  father 
of  Cosimo  I.,  with  Prisoners  and  Spoils. 
The  Group  of  Hercules  kHling  the 
Centaur  ffessus,  which  stands  near 
the  Ponte  Vecchio,  is  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna  1—TA6  Piaxxa  Annunziata 
contains  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Fer- 
dinando  f .  Over  the  Porta  San  Gallo 
isaFre'^co^  by  Ghirlandajp ;  and,  just 
beyond  the  Gate,  a  magnificent  Trium- 
phal Arckf  erected  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor,  Francis  I.>  when  Grand-Duke 
of  Toscany.   On  the  outside  of  a  lu)use, 

\<)Tbe  /Idtel  desArmes  d'j^ngleterre^  kept 
by  Gaspenai,  i&  a  good  Inn,  where  dinners, 
yeMrally  speakioff,  are  better  cooked,  and 
comfortably  served,  than  at  the  other 


near  the  Porta  Romana,  is  a  Fresco,  by 
Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni,  representing 
the  City  of  Florence,  under  the  form  of 
a  person  clothed  in  royal  robes,  and 
the  other  Cities  of  Tuscany  as  Females 
paying  homage  to  their  Queen. 

The  Ponte  SarUa  Trinita,  built  by 
Ammannati,  is  remarkably  elegant. 

Florence  contains  three  Theatres, 
the  Pergola,  or  Opera-house,  a  beauti- 
ful Kdidce,  well  secured  from  fire,  and 
originally  built  after  the  design  of  Pie- 
tro Tacca ;  the  Cocomero,  smaller  than 
the  Pergola  ;  and  the  Teatro  Nuovo, 

The  Florentine  Mosaic  work,  and  the 
Sculpture  in  Alabaster  of  PisanI,  in  the- 
Prato,  and  Bartoloni,  in  Via  Delia  Sea- 
la,  are  much  admired.  The  country  is 
likewise  celebrated  for  a  sort  of  marble 
which  splits  almost  like  slate,  and, 
when  polished,  the  variations  of  its  yel- 
low and  brown  veins  represent  tree.«, 
landscapes,  and  ruins  of  old  walls  and. 
castles ;  several  petrifactions  are  also 
found  in  this  neighbourhood. 

A  long  residence  at  Florence  is  deem- 
ed injurious  to  the  sight,  owing,  per- 
haps, to  that  glare  which  proceeds 
from  the  reflection  of  the  snii  upon 
white  houses,  and  likewise  to  the  fogs 
which  prevail  here  in  winter. 

This  CHy  boasts  the  honour  of  having 
given  education  to  Dante,  Pelrarca, 
Boecaccio,  Corilla,  the  celebrated  /m- 
provvisatrice,  who  was  crowned  at 
Rome,  Americo  Vespucci  (whose  voy- 
ages to,  and  discoveries  In,  the  new 
world,  obtained  him  the  honour  of 
calling  America  by  his  own  name),  Ma- 
chiavelli,  Galileo,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
a  larger  number  of  distinguished  ar- 
tists than  any  other  place  in  Europe. 

TheAccademia  della  Crusca,  which 
has,  for  a  length  of  years,  been  esta- 
blished at  Florence,  is  too  well  known 
to  need  description  ;  and  this  Academy 
is  now  united  with  two  others,  namely, 
the  Fiorentina,  and  the  Apatisti,  un-. 
der  the  name  of  Reale  Accademia 
Fiorentina. 

There  are  several  good  Hotels  at  Flo- 
rence, (<)  and  the  markets  are  con-' 
stantly  well  stored  with  eicellent  eata- 

Hotels.  Gasparini  buildscarriages ;  sells  Anti- 
attrition  Grease  for  wheels ;  and  likewise  rr- 
pairsEnglish  travelling  carriages  remarkably 
well.    Schneiderffs  is  a  very  capacious  and 
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bles,  fish  excepted,  which  is  never 
fresh  but  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 
The  Florence  wine  is  good  and  whole- 
some; but  the  same  report  cannot  be 
given  of  the  water,  except  that  which 
comes  from  Fiesole,  and  supplies  the 
fountains  of  the  Piazza,  Santa  Groce, 
and  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  all  the  Florence  water, 
when  analyzed,  appears  wholesome; 
and  consequently  it  seems  probable 
that  the  noxious  quality  may  proceed 
from  copper  vases  in  which  it  is  drawn, 
and  usually  suffered  to  stand,  though 
large  glass  bottles,  secured  by  a  case  of 
reeds  for  the  purpose  of  holding  water, 
might  be  easily  met  with. 

The  climate  of  Florence  is  cold  dur- 
ing winter,  very  hot  during  summer, 
but  delightful  in  autumn  and  spring.  (>) 

Two  English  Physicians,  Doctor  Hard- 
ing and  Doctor  Playfair,  resided  in  this 
City  during  the  year  1835. 

OntheVigiloftheFestadtiSan  Gio- 
vanni (the  Patron  JSaint  of  Florence)  is 
the  Corso  dei  Cocehi,  or  Chariot  Race : 
probably  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Etruscan  Games.  This  exhibition  takes 
place  in  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria  No- 
vella. At  the  upper  and  lower  end  of 
the  Piazza  are  obelisks,  to  each  of  which 
is  fhstened  a  cord,  its  centre  being  held 
up  by  six  poles,  supported  by  men  cloth- 
ed in  ancient  costume. '  Round  the 
Piazza,  in  an  amphitheatrical  form,  are 
scaffoldings  ornamented  with  rough 
fresco  paintings,  of  vases,  etc.,  which 
produce,  however,  a  good  effect :  at  the 
upper  end  is  the  Royal  Box,  handsomely 
decorated;  under  the  scafToldings  are 
posted  horse  and  foot  guards;  and  round 
the  Piazza,  above  the  scafroldings,  are 
balconies,  windows,  and  even  house- 
tops, crowded  with  spectators.    Were 

good  Inn.  The  Quaitro  Nazioni,  and  the 
Nuova  York,  are  good  Inns;  at  also  is  the 
Hotel  of  Madame  Homberi,  in  the  Piazza 
Gaetano. 

(<)  Persons  who  wish  to  preserve  health  in 
Tuscany,  should  be  careful  ne?er  to  eat  sweet 
things  made  with  orange-flower  water,  false- 
ly so  called;  it  beings  in  this  country,  a  distil- 
lation from  the  Italian  laurel-leaf. 

(3)  An  extraordinary  circumstance;  asfhe 
small  wickerworkcarts  of  theTuscan  peasants 
in  shaperesemblc ancient  cars,  and  would,  if 
slightly  decorated,  be  quite  proper  for  the 
Corso  dei  Cocehi. 


the  chariots  made  in  the  ancient  form' 
this  exhibition  would  be  far  more  in- 
teresting; but  they  are  modern,  in  point 
of  shape,  and  very  clumsy,  (*)  exhibiting 
nothing  like  antique  costume,  except 
the  habit  of  the  charioteers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Festa  di  S.  Gio- 
vantii,  homage  used  to  be  paid  by  all  the 
Tuscan  cities  to  their  Prince;  but  this 
custom  is,  for  the  present,  abandoned, 
owing  to  the  pageants,  which  represent- 
ed  the  several  cities,  having  been  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  French. 

in  the  afternoon  of  this  day  is  the 
Corso  dei  Sarberi,  a  race  performed 
by  horses  "without  riders,  (')  and  which, 
from  the  multitude  of  spectators,  the 
splendour  of  the  equipages,  and  the 
gallant  appearance  of  the  troops  who 
attend  their  Sovereign,  is  an  extremely 
gay  sight.  The  horses  have,  fastened  to 
their  bodies,  little  spurs,  so  contrived 
that,  the  quicker  the  animal  gallops,  the 
more  they  run  into  him.  The  race- 
ground  is  the  longest  street  at  Florence, 
where  many  of  the  spectators  stand,* 
without  any  defence  whatsoevei;,  fre- 
quently meeting  with  accidents  by  urg- 
ing the  horses  on.  When  these  animals 
reach  the  goal,  they  are  stopped  by  a 
large  piece  of  canvass,  which  several 
men  hold  up;  the  Sovereign  then  an- 
nounces the  winning  horse,  and  thus 
ends  this  amusement,  which  is  followed 
by  a  pretty  exhibition  of  Fire-works  on 
the  Ponte  alia  Carraja.  The  quays  d*Arr 
no  are  also,  on  this  day,  brilliantly  illu- 
minated. (4) 

The  Game  called  PaUone^  a  favourite 
exercise  at  Florence,  merits  notice,  be- 
cause it  was  played  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, who  are  described  as  striking 
the  /b His  with  the  arm  guarded,  for 
that  purpose,  by  a  wooden  shield':  the 

(3)  This  kind  of  race,  aooording  lo  DkmyBHis 
of  Halicarnassus,  was  one  of  tbemostancient 
amusements  of  Etruria  and  Itomc. 

(4)  So  universal  is  the  rage  for  splendour  at 
this  festival,  that  a  milliner,  at  whose  liouse 
an  English  family  lodged,  absolutely  hired 
for  the  day,  at  a  great  expense,  a  coach  with 
two  footmen  in  laced  liveries,  that  she  might 
parade  about  the  streets  in  style ;  nay,  ftirfher, 
this  person  and  her  apprentices,  though  gene  - 
rally  dressed  in  the  plainest  manner  pONible, 
were  now  adorned  with  diamoods. 
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mode  of  playing  contimies  precisely  the 
same  to  the  present  rooment ;  and  this 
game,  like  most  of  the  ancient  exer- 
cises, is  well  calculated  to  gWe  courage 
and  strength. 

The  Environs  of  Florence  are  ex- 
tremely intiiresting.  The  usual  airing 
of  the  upper  ranks  of  persons  Is  to  the 
Royal  Farms,  or  Caseine,  which  are 
open  to  the  Public  at  all  hours,  though 
it  is  unwholesome  to  walk,  ride,  or 
drive,  in  these  beautiful  farms  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  equally  pre- 
judicial to  remain  there  after  sunset. 

Careggi  de'  Medici,  about  three 
miles  from  the  Porta  San  Gallo,  was 
the  favourite  retreat  of  Lorenzo  t7 
Magnifico ;  and  in  the  hall  of  this 
Yilia  the  Platonic  Society  used  to  as- 
semble, and  form  plans  for  those  state- 
ly edifices  and  patriotic  institutions  by 
which  Lorenzo  embellished  and  bene- 
fited his  country.  The  house  stands 
upon  an  eminence,  whence  the  ground 
fiills  gradually  almost  every  way,  open- 
ing, on  one  side,  to  a  view  of  Florence ; 
on  another,  to  a  prospect  of  Yal  d*Ar- 
no ;  while,  on  another,  rise  mountains, 
covered  with  neat  farm-houses  and 
magnificent  villas ;  and,  on  another,  is 
Fiesole,  dignified  with  ruins  of  ancient 
Etruscan  and  Roman  splendour ;  and, 
to  complete  the  deliciousness  of  the 
situation,  cool  ami  refreshing  breezes 
almost  constantly  blow,  about  noon, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  and  make  the 
inhabitants  of  Careggi  unconscious  of 
oppressive  boat,  even  In  the  dog-<lays. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  elegant 
and  wise  Lorenzo  should  have  called 
this  his  farourite  abode !  Careggi,  like 
Ibe  generality  of  Tuscan  villas,  is  built 
npon  arches,  and  consists  of  an  im- 
mense ground-floor,  with  a  spacious 
hall  in  Its  centre,  and  several  surround- 
ing rooms,  every  ceiling  being  arched, 
and  every  apartment  cool.  Above  stairs 
is  another  large  hall,  with  a  handsome 
suite  of '  rooms,  terminated  by  a  ter- 
race ;  and  ronnd  the  third  story  runs  a 
gallery  which  commands  a  prospect  so 
eilensive  that  it  seems  to  overlook  all 
Tuscany.  On  the  outside  of  the  house 
are  noble  porticos. 

Poggio  ImptriaU^  about  one  mile 
from  toe  Porta  Romana,  is  a  Royal  Vil- 
la* containing  an  admired  statue  of 
Adoois  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  Por- 


traits of  Petrarca  and  Laura,  by  AU^ert 
Durer.  The  prospects  firom  this  spot 
are  beautiful ;  and  not  far  hence  stands 
the  Monastery  of  S.  Matteo  in  Arcetrt, 
near  which  are  vineyards  that  produce 
the  celebrated  wine  called  Verdea* 

Pratolino,  a  royal  Villa  about  six 
miles  from  the  Porta  S.  Gallo,  is  famous 
for  its  Garden,  which  contains  Water- 
works, and  a  Statue  of  the  Apennine, 
sixty  feet  in  height,  by  Giovanni  di  Bo^ 
logna. 

On  the  way  to  Pratolina  is  the  mo- 
dern Campo  Santo  of  Florence. 

Fissole,  a  picturesque  Village,  proud- 
ly seated  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
of  the  Apennine,  about  three  miles  and 
a  half  from  the  Porta  Pinti  by  the  Ma- 
jano  road,  occupies  part  of  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Fasulcs,  a  considerable 
and,  from  its  position,  a  very  strong 
Etruscan  fortress,  repeatedly  mention- 
ed by  Polybius  in  his  narrative  of  the 
early  wars  between  the  Gauls  and  Ro- 
mans, and  likewise  where  he  describes 
Hannibal's  route  from  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
through  the  marshes  intersected  by  the 
Trebbia,  the  Taro,  the  Panaro,  and 
other  torrents,  towards  Pistoja  and 
Prato,  and  thence  to  the  vicinity  of 
Fiesole,  a  pass  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Romans,  though  well  known  to  mo- 
dern travellers,  as  the  road  from  Flo- 
rence to  Modena.  Fmsula  was  colo- 
nised by  Sylla,  who  rewarded  several  of 
his  adherents  by  placing  them  there. 
Catiline  made  it  his  chief  hold  in  Etru- 
ria ;  and  Pliny  mentions  it  as  being.  In 
his  days,  a  flourishing  town.  Light 
carriages  may  go  with  perfect  ease  and 
safety  as  far  as  Migano,  which  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  way ;  but  thence  to  the 
Francescan  Convent,  at  Fiesole,  the 
best  conveyance  is  a  traineau,  which 
the  Peasants  at  Majano  can  always  fur- 
.  nish.  Between  the  latter  place  and  Fie- 
sole is  the  Doccia,  a  Monastery  built  by 
Michael  Angelo,  and  deliciously  situ- 
ated.. The  ancient  EtrtMcan  Town  of 
FasulcB  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  (though  pro- 
bably it  was  rebuiltj,  long  before  the 
period  when  Sylla  founded  a  colony 
there.  The  Walls  of  this  Town,  how- 
ever, are,  in  several  places,  discover- 
able ;  and  it  seems  evident,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  present  them- 
selves* that  they  were  thrown  down  by 
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8011)6  convulsion  or  nature.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  originally  consisted  of 
very  large  hewn  stones,  squared  by  rule 
into  the  Torm  or  a  parallelogram,  and 
placed  in  straight  lines  upon  each 
Other,  so  as  to  unite  in  the  most  accu- 
rate manner  possible^  forming  a  com- 
pact and  solid  mass  without  the  aid  of 
cement.  Here,  likewise,  are  remains 
of  an  Amphitheatre,  erected  on  the 
«ide  of  a  hill.  The  shape  and  size  of  the 
Edifice,  some  of  the  staircases,  seats, 
arnd  caves  for  wild  beasts,  4ogether 
with  the  reservoir  of  water  which  be- 
longed to  this  theatre,  may  be  traced ;  (<) 
and  here,  also,  is  an  ancient  Roman 
Temple,  now  roofed,  and  made  into  a 
Church.  Fourteen  fine  Columns  with 
Ionic  Capitals  the  Pavement,  and  the 
Altar  of  th«  ancient  building  still  re- 
main, though  the  Altar  has  been  moved 
from  its  original  situation.  This  tem- 
ple is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  Bacchus.  The  Walls  of  the  Roman 
Town  may,  in  some  places,  be  traced, 
^s  may  the  Pavement  of  the  streets, 
which  resembles  that  of  Pompeii.  The 
modern  Town  contains  a  spacious  Ca- 
thedral, built  in  1802,  apparently  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  Temple,  and 
adorned  with  Sculpture  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole,  and  Andrea  Ferrucci,  Fieso- 
lano ;  and  likewise  with  a  Picture  of 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas,  by  Vol- 
terrano.  Here,  also,  are,  an  Episcopal 
Palace,  a  Seminary,  and  a  Francescan 
Convent;  which  lasts  stands  on  the 
spot  called  Rocca  dei  Fhsolani, 

Vallombrosa^  about  seventeen  miles 
distant  from  Florence,  is  worth  notice, 
not  only  because  it  has  been  immor- 
talised by  Milton,  but  likewise  on  ac- 
count of  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
and  the  noble  Monastery  of  Vallom- 
brosa,  which  still  contains  fine  Paint- 
ings, though  the  finest  were,  according 
to  report,  removed  when  the  Convent 
was  suppressed.  Yailombrosa  itself 
wiffered  very  llUle  from  being  under 
the  dominion  of  France  ;  and  the  Cer- 
tosa  is  now  re-established.  Mules  arc 
the  necessary  conveyance  for  persons 

CO  The  Etrurians  are  famed  for  having  la- 
venfed  Amphitheatres,  togelhef  with  the 
sanies  called  Curuli,  and  Certami  dei  Ca- 
valli;  and  abont  the  ycarofRomelOO,  come- 
duDs  were  invited,  by  the  Romans,  to  come 


who  cannot  walk,  there  being  no  car- 
riage-road  to  the  Convent. 

Lovers  of  wild -scenery  would  be  gra- 
tified by  proceeding  from  Yailombrosa 
to  the  Abbey  of  the  Camaldoli,  about 
thirty-six  miles  from  Florence,  and 
thence  to  the  Convent  of  Lavemid 
(Mons  Alvernus),  about  fourteen  miles 
farther.  The  former  of  these  Convents 
was  suppressed  by  the  French,  who  cut 
down  much  of  the  fine  wood  belonging 
to  it.  Now,  however,  this  convent  is 
re-established,  though  its  inhabitants, 
about  thirty  in  number,  are  too  poor  to 
entertain  visiters  gratis ;  and  therefore 
Travellers,  after  eating  or  sleeping  un- 
der its  roof,  usually  make  a  present  to 
the  community.  The  Convent  of  La- 
vernia  never  was  disturbed  by  the 
French,  and  contains,  at  present^  about 
siity  Capuchins. 

The  modern  Florentines,  like  their 
Etrurian  ancestors,  are  fond  of  learn- 
ing, arts,  and  sciences ;  and,  what  is 
more  estimable  and  endearing  to  Fo- 
reigners, they  are,  generally  speaking, 
mild,  good-humoured,  warm-hearted, 
and  friendly^  The  Tuscan  peasantry, 
considered  collectively,  are  pure  in 
their  morals,  and  pastoral  in  their  man- 
ner of  living ;  and  the  peculiar  come- 
liness of  both  sexes  is  very  striking,  es- 
pecially in  that  tract  of  country  which 
extends  fk-om  Florence  to  Pescia ;  twt 
it  is  only  among  the  peasantry  that  one 
can  form  a  just  idea  of  Italian  beauty, 
and  perhaps  it  is  only  among  the  pea- 
santry one  can  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
Italian  character,  inhabitants  of  popu- 
lous cities  being  nearly  alike,  whether 
in  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Florence,  or 
Rome.  The  men  are  tall,  robust,  finely 
proportioned,  and  endowed  with  that 
entire  self-possession  which  inspires 
respect.  The  women  are  of  a  middle 
stature,  and  were  it  not  for  bad  stays, 
would  foe  well  made.  They  have  long, 
languishing,  blaek  eyes,  accompanied 
by  that  expressive  brow  which  consti- 
tutes the  most  remarkable  and  capti- 
vming  part  of  an  Italian  countenance. 
Their  manners  are  uncommonly  grace- 

from  Etruria,  and  perfotm  plays,  for  the  flr«t 
time,  at  Rome,  the  Romans  tfaiDkiag  these 
new  ffames  might  appease  the  gods,  and  stop 
a  then  ra^iog  sickness. 
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fol;  and,  instead  of  cnttsying,  they 
gently  bow  their  bodies,  and  kiss  the 
hand  of  a  superior,  a  practice  common, 
indeed,  throughout  Italy.  These  pea- 
sants (like  those  of  Italy  in  general)  are 
tolerably  well  informed  respecting  the 
history  of  their  country ;  and,  more- 
over, so  fond  of  its  Poets,  as  frequently 
to  know  their  works  by  heart. 

When  two  young  peasants  agree  to 
marry,  the  banns  are  published  three 
times  in  a  parish  (ihureh,  after  which 
they  receive  the  nuptial  benediction. 
The  bride's  portion  is  paid  three  days 
before  marriage,  one*-hair  in  wearing- 
apparel,  and  the  other  half  in  money, 
which  the  bridegroom  usually  expends 
in  purchasing  jewels  for  his  lady,  which 
consist  of  a  pearl  necklace,  cross,  and 
ear-rings,  frequently  intermixed  with 
rubies,  and  worth  from  twenty  to  thir- 
ty pounds  sterling,  these  jewels  being 
considered  by  the  man  as  the  woman's 
exclusive  property:  indeed,  money  so 
invested  may  be  looked  npon  as  placed 
in  a  bank,  while  the  interest  received  is 
that  high  gratification  which  the  wo- 
man derives  from  exhibiting  her  orna- 
ments on  gala  days;  and  these  orna- 
ments continue  in  the  family  for  ages, 
unless  the  pressing  call  of  necessity 
compel  them  to  be  pawned  or  sold. 
When  the  Spota  is  taken  in  labour,  the 
husband,  after  procuring  medical  help, 
deems  it  bis  next  duty  to  get  some  of 
IV bat  is  denominated  the  life-giving 
plant  (dUatrice,  the  peasants  call  it) 
which  he  places  on  her  bed,  and  with- 
out which  he  believes  his  child  cannot 
be  bom.  This  custom  is  derived  from 
the  Greeks.  (<)  About  a  fortnight  after 
the  birth  of  an  infant,  its  parents  give  a 
christening  dinner  (>)  to  their  relations, 
on  which  occasion  every  guest  brings  a 
present,  as  was  the  practice  at  Athens; 
and  the  dinner  is  served  dish  by  dish, 
likewise  an  ancient  custom.  On  the 
husband's  demise,  the  eldest  son  be- 

(')  Some  of  the  Grecian  ladies  used  to  hold 
palm-branches  in  their  hands,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure an  easy  delivery. 

(•)  Children  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
however,  are  christened  immediately  after 
Ihdrbirth. 

(S)  An  elder  son  among  the  Greeks  was 
oMiged  eilber  to  maintain  his  mother,  or 
rctore  her  dower;  hence  Telemachus,  though 
he  sortataed  great  kMes  by  means  of  Pene- 


comes  heir-at-law;  but  is  obliged  to 
portion  bis  sisters,  and  either  maintain 
his  mother  or  return  her  dower .(3)  All 
bis  relations  frequently  live  with  him; 
but  the  largeness  of  the  family  creates 
no  confusion,  there  being  a  superior 
over  the  men  and  another  over  the  wo- 
men, who  allot  to  every  person,  their 
business,  which  is  thus  kept  distinct.  A 
Tuscan  farmer  shares  equally  with  his 
lord  in  the  produce  of  an  estate ;  and 
the  owner  even  provides  seeds,  plants, 
manure,  implements  of  husbandry;  in 
short,  whatever  may  be  requisite  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  land.  The  upper  class 
of  farmers  usually  possess  a  horse  and  a 
market'-cart,  a  waggon,  and  a  pair  of 
large  dove-coloured  oxen,  who  draw 
the  waggon  and  the  plough,  whose  co- 
lour seldom,  if  ever,  varies  throughout 
southern  Italy,  and  whose  beauty  is  as 
remarkable  as  that  of  their  masters. 
The  female  peasants,  besides  working 
in  the  vineyards  almost  equally  hard 
with  the  men,  often  earn  money  by 
keeping  poultry,  and  sometimes  one  or 
two  lambs,  whose  fleecy  coats  the  chil- 
dren decorate,  on  the  Festa  di  San  Gio- 
vanni, with  scarlet  ribbons  tied  in  fan- 
tastic knots;  and  by  the  aid  of  money 
thus  acquired,  wearing-apparel  and 
other  necessaries  are  purchased.  Shoes 
and  stockings  are  deemed  superfluous, 
and  merely  ornamental,  even  by  the 
women,  who  carry  them  in  baskets  on 
their  heads  till  they  reach  a  town,  when 
these  seemingly  embarrassing  decora- 
tions are  put  on ;  for  the  Contadina  is 
as  vain  of  her  appearance  as  the  Dama 
nobile  ;  and  no  wonder,  since  the  pic- 
turesque dresses  and  lovely  counte- 
nances of  these  peasants  arrest  every 
eye,  and  show  them,  perhaps  too  plain- 
ly, how  strong  are  their  powers  of  at- 
traction. (4)  The  phraseology  of  the 
Florentine  peasant  is  wonderfully  ele- 
gant ;  but  the  most  remarkable  quality 
of  these  persons  is  their  industry,  for, 

lope's  suitors,  thinks  it  imprudent  tosendher 
home  to  her  father,  because  that  could  not 
be  done  without  returning  her  dower— 

'*  I  could  not  now  repay  lo  grrat  a  cum, 
To  the  old  Man,  should  I  dismiss  her  borne 
Against  her  will.  ** 

HoMBi's  Odyuey. 

(4)  The  ancient  and  elegant  costume  of  the 
Tuscan  peasants  is  much  less  frequently  worn 
than  It  used  to  be  twenty  years  since. 
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during  the  hottest  weather,  they  toil  all 
day  without  sleep,  and  seldom  retire 
early  to  rest:  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
fatigue,  they  live  almost  entirely  upon 
bread,  fruit,  pulse,  and  the  common 
wine  of  the  country.  However,  though 
their  diet  is  light,  and  their  personal 
exertions  are  almost  perpetual,  they 
commonly  attain  old  age,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fiesole. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  a  dance 
given  at  Gareggi  di  Ricardi,  by  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Author  of  this  Work,  to  all 
the  surrounding  peasants.  ''Our  ball- 
room was  a  lofty  apartment  siity  feet  by 
thirty,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
hung  a  lustre,  composed  of  such  light 
materials  that  every  puff  of  wind  gave 
it  motion;  indeed  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  continually  turned  round 
by  an  invisible  hand.  This  lustre  we 
filled  with  candles ;  and  the  walls,  which 
were  adorned  with  full-length  portraits 
of  the  Medici  Princes,  we  likewise  deco- 
rated with  festoons  of  vines,  olive- 
branches,  flowers,  and  lamps,  so  that 
the  whole  apartment  resembled  an  il- 
luminated arbour.  At  sunset,  on  the 
appointed  day,  our  guests  appeared  al- 
together upon  a  lawn  leading  to  the 
villa,  preceded  by  their  own  band  of 
Qiusic ;  and  no  sooner  did  this  proces- 
sion reach  our  hall-door,  than  the  mu- 
sicians struck  up  a  lively  tune,  while  the 
dancers,  as  they  entered,  formed  a  qua- 
drille, which  would  have  been  applaud- 
ed on  any  opera-stage.  When  this 
dance  was  flnished,  the  female  peasants 
advanced,  in  couples,  to  the  top  of  the 
hall,  where  we  were  seated,  paying  their 
compliments  lo  us  with  as  much  ease 
and  elegance  as  if  they  had  been  edu- 
cated in  a  court,  and  then  commencing 
another  quadrille,  different  from,  but 
quite  as  pretty,  as  the  first.  With  a 
succession  of  these  dances  we  were 
amused  till  supper;  after  which  our  vi- 
siters, who  had  been  regaled  with 
punch,  a  liquor  they  particularly  relish, 
came  once  more  to  us,  when  the  wo-" 
men  returned  thanks  for  their  enter- 
tainment, kissed  our  hands,  and,  pre- 
senting their  own  to  their  partners, 
bowed  and  retired.** 

Another  circumstance,  which  occur- 
red to  the  family  of  the  Author,  and  of 


which  the  following  is  a  brief  detail, 
serves  to  show  the  grateful  and  delicate 
turn  of  mind  possessed  by  the  Tuscan 
peasants. 

One  day,  as  we  were  walking  near 
Gareggi,  we  observed  a  girl,  apparently 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  watching  a 
flock  of  goats,  and  at  the  same  time 
spinning  with  great  diligence.  Her  tat- 
tered garments  bespoke  extreme  pover- 
ty ;  but  her  air  was  peculiarly  dignified, 
and  her  countenance  so  interesting, 
that  we  were  irresistibly  impelled  to 
give  her  a  few  crazie.  Joy  and  grati- 
tude instantly  animated  her  fine  eyes, 
while  she  exclaimed,  << Never,  till  this 
moment,  was  I  worth  so  much  money!** 
—•Struck  by  her  words  and  manner,  we 
inquired  her  name,  likewise  asking 
where  her  parents  lived  ?  **  My  name  is 
Teresa,"  replied  she :  **  but,  alas,  1  have 
no  parents  1'*  **  No  parents  1— who,  then, 
takes  care  of  you  ?'*  **  The  Madonna.'* 
"But  who  brought  you  up?**  ** A  pea- 
sant in  Vallombrosa.  I  was  her  nurse- 
child  ;  and  1  have  beard  her  say  my  pa- 
rents delivered  me  into  her  care,  but 
that  she  did  not  know  their  name.  As  i 
grew  up  she  almost  starved  me,  and, 
what  was  worse,  beat  me  so  cruelly, 
that,  at  length,  I  ran  away  from  her.*' 
"  And  where  do  you  live  now  ?**  "  Yon- 
der, in  the  plain  (pointing  to  Val  d*  Ar- 
noj ;  I  have  fortunately  met  with  a  mis- 
tress who  feeds  me,  and  lets  me  sleep  in 
her  barn.  This  is  her  flock.'*  "And 
are  you  happy  now?'*  "Ob,  yes!  very 
happy.  At  first,  to  be  sure,  it  was  lone- 
some sleeping  in  the  barn  by  myself— 
'tis  so  far  from  the  house;  but  1  am 
used  to  it  now ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  not 
much  time  for  sleep,  being  obliged  to 
work  at  night  when  I  come  home,  and 
I  always  go  out  with  the  goats  at  day- 
break: however,  I  do  very  well;  for  I 
get  plenty  of  bread  and  grapes,  and  my 
mistress  never  beats  me."  After  learn- 
ing thus  much,  we  presented  our  new 
acquaintance  with  a  paul;  but  to  de- 
scribe theecstacy  this  gift  produced  is 
impossible.  **  Now,"  cried  she  (when  a 
flood  of  tears  bad  enabled  her  to  speak], 
"now  I  can  purchase  a  corona  (>) — now 
I  can  go  to  mass,  and  petition  the  Ma- 
donna to  preserve  my  kind  benefac- 
tresses!** 


(<)  Without  a  corotut  she  informed  us  that  she  could  not  be  permitted  to  go  to  mass. 
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On  taking  leave  of  this  Interesting 
creature,  we  desired  she  would  some- 
times pay  us  a  visit.  Our  invitation, 
however,  was  only  answered  by  a  bow; 
and,  to  our  regret,  we  neither  saw  nor 
heard  of  her  again,  till  the  day  before 
our  departure  from  Careggi,  when  it 
appeared  that,  immediately  after  her  in- 
terview with  us,  she  had  been  attacked 
by  the  small-pox,  and  was  only  just  re- 
covered. 

During  the  neit  summer,  although 
we  again  resided  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, we,  for  a  considerable  time, 
saw  nothing  of  Teresa.  One  day,  how- 
ever, we  observed  a  beautiful  while 
goat  browsing  near  our  house ;  and,  on 
going  out,  perceived  our  protegie  with 
her  whole  flock.  We  now  inquired,  al- 
most angrily,  why  she  had  not  visited 
us  before?  "I  was  fearful  of  obtrud- 
ing," replied  the  scrupulous  girl ;  "  but 
1  have  watched  you  at  a  distance,  ever 
since  your  return ;  and  1  could  not  for^ 
bear  coming  rather  nearer  than  usual 
to-day,  in  the  liope  that  you  might  no- 
tice me."  We  gave  her  a  scudo,  and 
again  desired  she  would  sometimes 
call  upon  us.    "  No,**  replied  she,  "  I 
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am  not  properly  dressed  to  enter  your 
doors;  but  with  the  scudo  you  have 
kindly  given  me,  I  shall  immediately 
purchase  a  stock  of  flax;  and  thenj 
should  the  Madonna  bless  me  with 
health  to  work  hard,  1  may  soon  be 
able,  by  selling  my  thread,  to  buy  de- 
cent apparel,  and  wait  upon  you,  cloth- 
ed with  the  fruits  of  your  bounty.*'  And, 
indeed,  it  was  not  long  before  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  come  to  vi- 
sit us,  neatly  dressed,  and  exhibiting  a 
picture  of  content. 

According  to  the  excellent  laws  of  the 
Emperor  Leopoldo,  no  man  can  be  im- 
prisoned for  debt,  though  creditors 
have  power  to  seize  the  property  of 
their  debtors;  and  no  offence  is  pu- 
nishable with  death,  though  murderers 
are  condemned  to  perpetual  labour  as 
galley-slaves:  and  to  these,  and  many 
other  equally  wise  regulations,  made  by 
Leopoldo,  arc  attributable  the"  almost 
total  exemption  from  robbery  and  mur- 
der which  this  country  has  long  enjoy- 
ed, and  the  increase  to  its  population  of 
two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
Tuscany  now  reckons  a  population  of 
one  million.  (0 
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Pisa,  anciently  Pisa,  a  considerable 
Town  of  Etruria,  retains  its  ancient  site 
and  appellation,  though  formerly,  as 
we  learn  from  Strabo,  the  confluence  of 
the  Aasar  and  Arnus  fthe  Serchio  and 
Arno)  took  place  close  to  its  walls; 

(*)  II  It  said  that  the  father  of  the  present 
Ckand-Duke  of  Tuscany  abrogated  some  of 
ljfopcMo*$  laws. 


whereas  now  the  course  of  the5e  rivers 
is  so  much  changed,  that  they  flow  into 
the  sea  by  separate  channels.  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition,  reported  by  Strabo, 
Pisa  was  built  by  some  of  the  followers 
of  Nestor  soon  after  the  fall  of  Troy ;  (>) 

(a)  The  most  plausible  conjecture  relative 
to  the  origin  of  Pisoeiis,  that  a  colony  of  Pi- 
•aeans,  from  the  Felopoonesas,  who  were 
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andy  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nas^us,  it  was  occupied  at  a  subsequent 
period  by  the  Pelasgi.  Polybius  men- 
tions its  harbour  as  being  much  fre- 
quented by  the  Romans,  who  colonised 
PisaB,  572  a.  u.  c.  ;  and  to  them  it  was 
an  important  naval  station,  from  the 
commerce  it  carried  on  with  distant 
countries,  from  the  supplies  of  timber 
which  it  furnished  for  the  use  of  the 
Roman  arsenals,  and  from  the  splen- 
did marbles  which  the  neighbouring 
quarries  afforded  for  the  magnificent 
edifices  of  Rome. 

Pisa  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno, 
forty-eight  Tuscan  miles  distant  from 
Florence,  fourteen  from  Leghorn,  and 
six  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In 
modern  times  it  has  been  the  capital  of 
a  great  republic,  whose  conquering 
fleet  was  a  terror  to  the  Saracens,  a 
scourge  to  the  African  corsairs,  and  a 
check  upon  the  ambition  of  Genoa ; 
and  with  innumerable  spoils,  taken 
from  the  first-mentioned  people,  most 
of  the  present  buildings  at  Pisa  were 
erected.  This  City  is,  next  ^o  Florence, 
the  largest  in  Tuscany;  but  though  its 
walls  are  near  five  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, they  do  not,  at  present,  contain 
above  eighteen  thousand  persons.  The 
Streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  excel- 
lently paved;  the  Bridges  elegant;  the 
Quay  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe; 
and  the  situation  of  the  Cathedral,  Bap- 
tistery, Leaning  Tower,  andCampo  San- 
to, renders  these  majestic  Edifices  par- 
ticularly striking  and  beautiful.  The 
Arno  traverses  the  City  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  and  divides  it  nearly  into  two 
equal  parts. 

The  Duomoy  a  Greco -Araba-Pisano 
structure,  in  the  shape  of  a  Latin  cross, 
built  (as  already  mentioned)  in  the  ele- 
venth century,  under  the  guidance  of 
Buschetto,  a  Grecian,  is  remarkable  for 
the  richness  and  variety  of  its  marbles; 
and  next  to  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  per- 
haps the  finest  Church  of  its  kind  in 
Italy.  (')  The  eastern  front  is  ornament- 
ed with  an  immense  number  of  Columns ; 

shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Etniria  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  founded  Piss,  and  ^ave  it  their 
own  name. 

(')  The  Pisans  oooieerated  their  plunder, 
gained  in  an  expeditioifagainst  the  Saracens 
of  Palenno,  in  1063,  to  the  erection  of  this 


some  of  which/  are  Grecian  marble, 
others  oriental  granite,  and  ohe  is  por- 
phyry; among  these  the  most  striking 
are  six  magnificent  ancient  Columns, 
which  adorn  the  three  celebrated  Doors 
of  bronze ;  and  are  said  to  be  either 
Grecian  or  Egyptian  workmanship. 
The  Doors  were  designed  by  Giovanni 
di  Bologna,  and  cast  by  P.  D;  Portigiani ; 
that  in  the  centre,  the  least  beautiful  of 
the  three,  represents  the  Life  of  the 
Madonna ;  and  is  surrounded  by  figures 
of  Saints  and  Prophets,  and  embellished 
with  an  elegant  border  of  foliage,  fruits, 
and  flowers.  Those  on  the  right  and 
left  represent  the  Life  of  the  Saviour, 
beginning  with  his  birth,  and  ending 
with  his  crucifixion ;  they  are  likewise 
embellished  with,  a  border,  nearly  simi- 
lar to  the  one  already  described.  The 
Mosaics,  in  the  Arches  above  the  Doors, 
were  done  by  Filippo  di  Lorenzo  Pali- 
dini.  The  Architrave  of  the  eastern 
door  was  taken  from  an  ancient  edificej 
and  the  door  which  fronts  the  Campa- 
nile is  esteemed  for  its  antiquity;  though 
not  remarkable  for  merit  of  any  other 
kind.  The  inside  of  the  Church  is 
adorned  with  seventy -four  lofty  Co- 
lumns, sixty-two  of  which  are  oriental 
granite,  and  the  rest  rare  marble;  and 
although  most  of  these  Columns  were 
originally  unequal  in  height,  and  con- 
sequently ill  adapted  to  match,  yet  so 
well  has  the  architect  disposed  of,  and 
added  to  them,  that  even  the  most  ob- 
serving eye  perceives  no  want  of  sym- 
metry. Twelve  Altars,  designed  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  and  executed  by  Slagio 
Stagi,  adorn  the  walls  of  this  Edifice. 
The  High  Altar  Is  magnificently  decorat- 
ed with  lapis  lazuli,  (>)  verde  antique, 
broccatello  di  Spagna,  bronze  giit,  gial- 
lo  di  Siena,  etc. :  the  Tribuna  contains 
two  porphyry  columns  with  peculiarly 
elegant  Capitals  and  Bases;  that  near 
the  episcopal  throne  is  embellished 
with  the  best  works  of  Stagi,  and  bears 
a  bronze  Angel  greatly  admired.  The 
decorations  of  the  opposite  Column 
were  executed  by  Foggini;  and  the 

Cathedral ;  which  was  finished  before  the  end 
of  the  11th  century. 

(a)  Lapis  lazuli  is  said  to  he  the  Cyanasum 
of  the  ancients;  and  Great  Tartary  is  sap- 
posed  to  produce  the  best. 
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Groap  of  Angels  on  a  golden  field, 
which  adorns  the  great  arch,  by  Ghir- 
iandajo,  the  master  of  Michael  Angelo. 
The  Seats  for  the  Canons  (a  sort  of  Wood- 
en Mosaic  introduced  into  Tuscany  in 
the  lime  of  Brunellesco)  merit  notice. 
The  four  Pictures  of  St.  Peter,  St.  John, 
Santa  Margherita,  and  Santa  Gaterlna, 
are  by  Andrea  del  Sarlo ;  and  the  Mosaic 
on  the  Ceiling,  representing  the  Saviour, 
the  Madonna,  and  St.  John,  was  execut- 
ed by  Gaddo  Gaddi  and  other  artists, 
in  1321.  On  the  right  side  of  the  great 
cross  is  the  Chapel  of  S.  Ranieri ;  whose 
Sarcophagus  rests  on  a  pedestal  of  red 
Egyptian  granite,  adorned  with  other 
valuable  marbles':  the  sarcophagus  is 
of  verde  di  Polcevera,  the  Altar  of  giallo 
di  Siena,  and  the  Balustrades  are  of  in- 
laid marble;  the  whole  was  executed  by 
B.  6.  Foggini,  at  the  command  of  Cosi- 
mo  111.,  in  honour  of  S.  Ranieri,  who 
died  ID  1161,  and  was  proclaimed  by 
the  Pisans  their  patron  saint.  This 
Chapel  contains  a  Mosaic,  by  Gaddo 
Gaddi,  representing  the  Madonna  en- 
throned and  attended  by  Angels;  and 
an  antique  Grecian  or  Roman  Statue, 
said  to  represent  Mars,  though  now  call- 
ed 5.  Efeso.  On  the  left  side  of  the  great 
cross  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment; which  contains  a  Ciborio  of 
massy  silver,  and  an  altar  adorned  with 
silver  Bassi-rilievi ;  both  well  executed, 
after  the  designs  of  Foggini :  the  Balus- 
trades are  of  inlaid  marble ;  and  here, 
likewise,  is  a  Mosaic,  by  Gaddo  Gaddi, 
representing  the  Annunciation.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  Church,  over  the  great 
entrance-doors,  is  a  beautiful  Bar,  or 
gallely,  ornamented  with  Bassi-rilievi, 
by  Giovanni,  the  son  of  Niccolo  Pisano ; 
and  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  this 
fine  work,  which  originally  adorned  a 
polpittis  now  placed  so  high,  tfiat  its  me- 
rits are  scarcely  discernible:  itrepresents 
Scriptural  Histories.  (>)  The  centre  aisle 
contains  a  Pulpit  of  inlaid  marble,  sup- 
ported by  two  small  Columns ;  the  one 
porpbynr,  the  other  oriental  brocatello ; 
and  the  first  is  particularly  curious,  from 
coD^liog  of  various  pieces,  so  well  join- 
ed thai  it  may  be  properly  denominated 
Breeda  porfirea;  the  second  is  the  fin- 
est specimen  of  its  sort  in  Italy.    The 

(>)  The  above-mentioned  Bar,  or  Gallery, 
reoeotly  repaired ;  «nd  Giovanni  n- 


Pillar  on  the  right,  which  supports  the 
cupola,  is  ornamented  with  a  Picture  by 

F.  B.  Gozzoli,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth 
century;  it  represents  St.Thoipas  Aqui- 
nas disputing  with  an  assembly  of  Ec- 
clesiastics; and  the  Pillar,  on  the  left, 
is  adorned  with  a  Picture  of  St.  Agnes, 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto  I  Among  the  Pic- 
tures not  already  mentioned,  those  best 
worth  notice  are— the  Madonna  and  our 

Saviour  surrounded  with  Saints,attribut- 
ed  to  Plerino  del  Yagaand  G.  A.  Sogliani 
— S.  Ranieri  putting  on  the  Religious 
Habit,  by  Cav.  B.  Luti— the  Death  of 
S.  Ranieri,  by  Cav.  G.  Melani,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  seventeenth  century— the 
three  Maries  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  by 

G.  Bilivert— the  Adoration  of  the  Ser- 
pent in  the  wilderness,  by  0.  Riminaldi 
— Habakkuk  borne  by  an  AngeUby  Bili- 
vert—Judith  giving  the  head  ofHolo- 
fernes  to  her  Servant :  and  the  Madonna, 
our  Saviour,  and  Saints,  originally  paint- 
ed by  Passignano,  and  added  to,  by 
Tempesli— God  the  Father,  Raphael  and 
other  Angels,  by  Salembini— and  the 
Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by 
Tempesti. 

The  Baptistery,  called  a  German-Go- 
thic Structure,  erected  (as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned)  by  Diotisalvi,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  is  an  octagon  of  white 
marble ;  and  its  principal  entrance  dis- 
plays two  large  and  two  small  Columns, 
similar  to  those  which  adorn  the  great 
doors  of  the  Duomo. 

The  inside  of  this  Edifice  resembles  an 
ancient  temple.  Twelve  Arches,  sup- 
ported by  eight  vast  Columns  of  Sardi- 
nian granite,  and  four  pilasters  of  white 
marble,  serve  as  the  base  to  a  second  row 
of  Pilasters,  on  which  rests  the  Cupola. 
The  Capitals  of  the  pillars  and  pilasters 
are  antique.  The  Font,  elevated  on 
three  steps  of  beautiful  marble,  is  adorn- 
ed with  Intagli  and  Mosaics,  S9  well  exe- 
cuted that  they  appear  to  have  been 
done  long  before  the  building.  On  the 
margin  are  four  places  for  the  immer- 
sion of  infants;  and,  in  the  centre,  is  a 
large  basin  for  the  immersion  of  adults : 
this  practice  of  immersion,  however, 
has  been  abandoned  since  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  Pulpit,  one  of 
Niccolo  Pisano 's  best  works,  is  support 

sano's  work,  if  still  tliere,  is  less  conspicuous 
than  ever. 
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ed  by  nine  Columns  of  precious  marble, 
and  ornamented  withBassi-rilievi,  form- 
ed out  of  oriental  alabaster  and  Parian 
marble.    The  first  piece  represents  the 
Birth  of  our  Saviour — the  second,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi— the  third,  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple— the  fourth 
the  Crucifixion  (much  inferior  to  the 
rest)— the  fifth,  the  Last  Judgment.  This 
Baptistery   was  finished  in  1153;  at 
which  period  Pisa  is  said  to  have  been 
so  populous,  that  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion of  one  florin,  from  every  family, 
sufficed  to  pay  for  this  noble  edifice.  (>) 
Tfie  Campanile,  or  Leaning  Tower^ 
begun  by  Guglielmo,  a  German,  and 
Bonnano  Pisano,  about  the  year  1174, 
is  of  a  circular  form,  nearly  190  feet  in 
height,  and  declining  above  13  feet 
from  its  perpendicular.    This  beautiful 
Edifice  consists  of  Eight  Stories,  adorn- 
ed with  two  hundred  and  seven  Columns 
of  granite  and  other  marbles,  many  of 
which  have  evidently  been  taken  from 
ancient  buildings.    According  to  the 
opinion  of  the  most  respectable  writers, 
it  appears  thatthisTower  was  originally 
straight ;  though  some  accidental  cause, 
such  as  an  earthquake,  the  great  fire  at 
Pisa,  or  the  natural  looseness  of  the 
soil,  has  produced  its  present  extraor- 
dinary inclination :  and  in  that  part  of 
the  Campo  Santo  where  the  life  ofS. 
Ranieri  is  painted,  this  now  leaning 
Tower  was  not  long  ago  seen  perfectly 
upnght,iind  consisting  of  Seven  Stories 
only  (though  at  present,  1831,  the  lower 
part  of  it  is  obliterated) :  may  not,  there- 
fore, the  Eighth  Story,  which  rather  in- 
clines on  the  contrary  side  to  the  others, 
have  been  added,  in  later  times,  as  a 
balance,  to  prevent  the  whole  Edifice 
from  falling  ?  The  Stairs  leading  up  to 
the  summit  of  this  Tower  are  easy  of 
ascent ;  and  the  view  from  the  eighth 
Gallery  is  very  extensive. 

The  Campo  Santo,  or  ancient  Burial 
Ground,  the  most  beautiful  Edifice  at 
Pisa,  and  unique  in  its  kind.  Is  a  vast 
Rectangle,  surrounded  by  sixty-two 
light  and  elegant  Gothic  Arcades  of  the 
Greco-Araba  School:  they  are  composed 

(<)  Pisa,  at  the  period  above-mentioned, 
was  supposed  to  contain  13,400  families;  and, 
reckoning  five  persons  to  each  family,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  will  amount  to  67^000. 
But  the  population  of  this  city,  during;  its 
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of  white  marble,  and  paved  with  the 
same  material.  Archbishop  Ubaldo  Lan- 
franchi,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Richard  Coeur-de-Zion^  and  his  brother- 
warrior  in  the  Holy  Land,  brought  to 
Pisa  a  large  quantity  of  earth  from 
Mount  Calvary,  and  deposited  it  on  the 
spot  round  which  the  Arcades  of  the 
Campo  Santo  are  now  erected.  He  is, 
therefore,  supposed  to  have  given  the 
first  idea  of  this  edifice,  in  1200;  and 
the  present  structure,  eighteen  years 
afterwards,  was  commenced  under  the 
direction  of  Giovanni  Pisano,  who  finish- 
ed it  in  1283.(>)  The  Statues  over  the 
principal  Door  are  by  Giovanni  Pisano ; 
they  stand  in  a  kind  of  Temple,  and» 
among  them  is  the  Sculptor  himself, 
kneeling  to  the  Madonna.    The  Sarco- 
phagi under  the  arcades  are  chiefly 
composed  of  Parian  or  Luna  marble, 
and  the  quadrilateral  cinerary   Urns 
(found  near  Vol  terra)  are  alabaster. 
Here  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Countess  Bea- 
trice, who  died  in  1113,  and  was  mother 
to  the  celebrated  Countess  Matilda,  the 
last  descendant   from  the  Counts  of 
Tuscany.  On  this  Sarcophagus  is  repre- 
sented in  Basso-rilievo  the  Chase  of 
Meleager,   according   to    some    opi- 
nions, and  the  Story  of  Pbasdraand  Hip- 
politus,  according  to  others;  however, 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  merit  of  the  work 
proves  it  an  ancient  production,  np- 
plied,  in  later  ages,  to  its  present  use; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  this  Sarcophagus 
was  the  model  from  ^hich  Niccolo  Pi- 
sano, and  his  son,  studied.  Here,  like- 
wise, are:  an  ancient  Vase,  embellish- 
ed   with     Bassi-rilievi     representing 
Bacchanalian  Mysteries,  and  probably 
one  of  the  vessels  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  their  religious  ceremo- 
nies;  a  Bronze  Gryphon,  once  placed  on 
the  outside  of  the  rootof  the  Duomo, 
and  supposed  to  be  ancient  Etruscan 
workmanship  —  and  a  Monument  exe- 
cuted by  Thorwaldsen,  in  honour  of 
Vacca,  and  embellished  with  beautiful 
Bassi-rilievi,  which  serve  to  show  how 
great  a  progress  toward  perfection  sculp- 
ture has  made  since  the  days  of  Glo- 

most  flourishing  state,  is  said  tohave  amount- 
ed to  150^000  Residents. 

(a}Some  historianssupposetheCampo-Santo 
was  completed,  in  1281,  during  the  zenith  of 
thesborMiTedprosperityofthcPisan  republic. 
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Tanot  Pisano.  Round  the  walls  are 
Frescos  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  fif- 
teenth centuries ;  which,  however  defi- 
cientin  many  respects,  cannot  but  yield 
pleasure  to  those  persons  who  wish,  on 
their  entrance  into  Italy,  to  view  the 
works  of  the  Revivers  of  an  Art  after- 
ward brought  to  exquisite  perfection. 
In  the  first  division  of  the  Arcade,  on 
the  western  wall,  are  six  large  Pictures, 
representing  the  Life  of  S.  Ranieri;  the 
three  upper  ones  being  by  Simone 
Memmi;  the  three  under  ones,  by  An- 
tonio, called  Yeneziano ;  and  they  par- 
ticularly merit  notice,  on  account  of  the 
costume  accurately  preserved  through- 
out them  all,  and  likewise  because  they 
show  how  ships  were  armed  and  rigged 
in  the  days  of  S.  Ranieri.  In  one  of 
these  Pictures  rs  the  Campanile :  they  all 
are  supposed  i6  have  been  begun  in 
i  300.  The  second  dtvtst oncontains  six 
FaiotiDgs,  representing  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Saints  Efeso  and  Potito,  done 
by  Spinello  Splnelli,  Aretino,  about  the 
year  1400.  The  third  division  couitkins 
six  Paintings,  representing  the  history 
of  Job,  by  Giotto;  so  injured,  however, 
by  the  hand  of  time,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  them,  although,  in  1623, 
they  were  retouched  by  Maruscelli. 
The  other  Paintings  of  this  Arcade  are 
said  to  have  been  done  by  Nelli  di  Yanni, 
Pisaoo.  The  two  first  Pictures  in  the 
second  Arcade  represent  the  History  of 
Esttier,  by  Ghirlandajo;  retouched, 
however,  by  Aurelio,  or  Baccio  Lomi. 
The  second  division  of  this  Arcade 
contains  the  history  of  Judith;  which  is 
modem,  ill-done,  and  damaged.  .The 
first  division  of  the  northern  Arcade 
coDlaiDS  four  Pictures,  representing  the 
Creation,  by  Buffalmacco,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  beginning  ofthe  fourteenth 
ceotmy.  The  other  paintings  which 
adorn  Ibis  Arcade  (those  over  the  Doors 
of  the  Chapels  excepted )  represent  t^he 
principal  events  of  the  Book  of  Genesis ; 
and  were  begun  by  B.  Gozzoll,  in  1484, 
and  finished  in  the  short  space  of  two 
yfars.  The  first  of  these  numerous 
Pictures  contains  the  famous  Vergog- 
nMa  di  Campo  Santo;  and  over  the 
CbapeMoor'  is  the  Adoration  of  the 
■agi,  by  which  work  GozzOli  established 
bii  reputation  among  the  Pisans,-  and 
prevailed  with  them  to  employ  him  in 
painting  their  Campo  Santo;  not  merely 


on  account  of  the  general  merit  of  4he 
picture,  but  because  it  exhibited  an  ex- 
cellent likeness  of  his  mistress,  a  Pisan 
girl,  whom  he  drew,  to  display  his  imi- 
tative powers.  Over  the  same  Door  is 
the  Annunciation,  attributed  to  Stefano 
Florentine;  and  the  fifth  lower  Picture 
from  this  is  particularly  interesting,  as  it 
contains  several  Portraits  of  Illustrious 
Persons,  and  among  them  that  of  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici.  Over  the  Door  of  the 
second  Chapel  is  the  Coronation  of  the 
Madonna,  by  Taddeo  Bartoli ;  and  in  the 
fifth  lower  Picture,  beyond  this  Chapel^ 
are  portraits  of  other  illustrious  Persons, 
among  whom  the  Painter  has  placed 
himscSf,  though  bis  figure  is  almost 
totally  obliterated.  These  works,  by 
Gozzoli,  are,  generally  speaking,  the  best 
preserved  of  any  in  the  Campo  Santo. 
The  paintings  of  the  eastern  Arcade,  as 
far  as  the  Chapel-door,  are  by  Zaccaria 
Rondinosi,  Pisano,  and  were  executed 
in  1666  :  they  represent  the  history  of 
King  Osia,  and  Balteshazzar's  Feast. 
Beyond  the  Chapel  are  three  paintings, 
said  to  be  by  Buffalmacco,  and  repre- 
senting the  Crucifixion,  Resurrection, 
and  Ascension  of  the  Saviour.  The  next 
picture,  in  that  part  of  the  southern 
Arcade  not  already  described,  repre- 
sents the  Triumphs  of  Death,  and  wa.^; 
done  by  Andrea  Orcagna,  who  flourished 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
it  contains  several  portraits.  The  se- 
cond large  picture,  by  the  same  master. 
Is  the  Universal  Judgment,  in  which 
Solomon  is  represented  as  dubious 
whether  he  may  go  to  Heaven  or  Hell. 
The  next  picture,  or  rather  a  compart- 
ment of  the  last,  represents  Dante's 
Inferno;  and  was  painted  by  Bernardo 
Orcagna,  brother  to  Andrea*  and  restor- 
ed by  Sollazino,  who  flourished  about 
the  year  1530.  The  fourth  picture  re- 
presents the  history  of  the  Anchorites^ 
by  Laurati,  the  pupil  of  Giotto:  and 
over  the  Great  Door  is  an  Assumption,  by 
Simone  Memmi,  one  of  the  best  preserv- 
ed pictures  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  among  the  im- 
mense number  of  countenances  con- 
tained in  these  paintings,  we  scarce  find 
two  alike.  The  faces,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  well  done;  the  ^gures  and  dra- 
pery stiff;  the  perspective  is  bad.;  but 
the  borders,  which  form  the  several  com- 
partments,* are   particularly  elegant. 
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Among  the  MoDumenU  is  that  of  Count 
Algarotti,  erected  by  Frederic  the 
Great,  of  Prussia ;  but  remarltable  only 
for  the  beauty  of  the  marble  :  near  this 
is  the  Sarcophagus  of  6.  F.  Vegio,  by 
Taddo ;  and,  in  the  eastern  Arcade  is 
the  Monument  of  Filippo  Becio;  who 
had  it  erected  in  his  lifetime,  giving,  as 
a  reason,  ''That  he  feared  posterity 
would  not  have  done  it  for  him. "  This 
monument  is  by  Stagio  Stagi.  Under 
Orcagna*s  Picture  of  the  Triumphs  of 
Death  stands  an  ancient  Roman  Mile- 
stone, which  was  discovered  on  the 
Via  JEmilia^  near  Rimazzano,  and 
thence  transported  to  Pisa; and  on  each 
side  of  this  Column  is  an  Inscription,  the 
one  to  the  memory  of  Lucius,  and  the 
other  to  that  of  Caius  CsBsar,  the  adopted 
sons  of  Augustus.— Six  hundred  ancient 
families  of  Pisa,  besides  many  illustrious 
characters  of  different  nations,  are  said 
to  be  interred  in  the  Campo  Santo. 

The  solemn  grandeur  of  this  burial 
ground,  prompted  the  Author  of  these 
Pages  to  compose  the  following  Sonnet 
to  Grief;  which  is  inserted  here  because 
descriptive  of  the  Campo  Santo  :— 

STAVCTtTKB  uniDstch'd !  whicb  bravea    the   fapse  of 
Time ! 
Fit  cradle  of  the  reviving  Arts  to  rear! 
Light,  as  the  paper  Nantiliu,  appear 

Thy  arches,  of  Pisano's  works  tlie  prime. 

Fampd  Campo  Santo!  where  the  mighty  Dead, 
Of  elder  days,  in  Parian  marble  sleep. 
Say,  who  is  she,  that  ever  seems  to  keep 

Watch  o'er  tiiy  precinrts,  save  when  mortal  tread 

lovades  the  awful  stillness  of  the  scene? 

Then,  struggling  to  suppress  the  heavy  sigh, 
And  brushing  the  big  tearidrop  fh>m  ber  eye, 

site  veils  her  face,  and  glides  yon  tombs  between. 

Tis  Gaisr !  by  that  thick  veil  the  Maid  1  know, 

Uoisten'd  with  tears  which  never  cease  to  flow. 

7^  Chiesa  de'  Cawilieri,  or  Church 
of  S.  Stefano,  from  whom  the  square  in 
which  it  stands  is  named,  was  built  by 
Yasari :  the  High  Altar,  by  Foggini,  is 
of  porphyry ;  so  likewise  is  the  Sarco- 
phagus above  it,  reputed  to  contain  the 
Relics  of  St.  Stephen ;  and  the  Bronze 
Chair,  suspended  over  the  Sarcophagus, 

(0  Count  Ugolino,  a  Pisan  nobleman,  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  with  Archbishop 
Ruggieri,  to  depose  the  governor  of  Pisa:  in 
which  enterprise  having  succeeded^  Ugoliuo 
assumed  the  government  of  the  city;  but  the 
Archbishop,  jealous  of  his  power,  incited  the 
people  against  him,  attacked  his  palace,  seized 
his  person,  and  cast  him  and  his  family  into 
prison ;  till  at  length,  refusing  them  food, 


was  presented  by  Innocent  XII.  to  Co- 
simo  III.  On  the  ceiling  are  six  Paint- 
ings relative  to  the  Knights  of  S.  Ste- 
fano ;  the  first  two  by  Ligozzi,  the  next 
two  by  Empoli,  the  fifth  by  Cigoli,  and 
the  last,  which  represents  Cosimo  I., re- 
ceiving the  Habit  of  the  Order,  is  by 
Cristofano  Allori.  On  the  Walls  and 
Ceiling  are  Trophies  taken  from  the  Sa- 
racens by  the  Knights  of  S.  Stefano. 
This  church  contains  a  very  curious  Or- 
gan, reputed  to  be  the  finest  in  Europe; 
a  Nativity,  by  Bronzino;  and  a  stiver 
Crucifix,  by  Algardi. 

The  Paiaxzo  de'  Cavalieri,  situated 
in  the  same  square,  was  built  by  Yasari; 
and  over  the  principal  Entrance  are 
Busts  of  six  Grand  Masters  of  the  Order, 
beginning  with  Cosimo  f .,  who  instituted 
'these  Knights  to  defend  the  Mediterra- 
nean against  Turks  and  Corsairs,  by 
means  of  galleys,  on  board  of  which 
every  Knight  was  compelled  to  serve 
three  years,  ere  he  could  be  finally  re- 
ceived into  the  Order :  but,  when  peace 
was  established  between  Barbary  and 
the  Tuscans,  the  Knights  and  their  gal- 
leys became  useless ;  insomuch  that  the 
latter  were,  in  1755,  all  broken  up  and 
destroyed. 

Near  the  Palazzo  de*  Cavalieri,  there 
formerly  stood  a  builfiing,  now  totally 
demolished,  which  was  called  the  Tower 
of  Famine,  from  having  been  the  prison 
of  Ugolino.(>) 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Frediano,  which  is 
supported  by  Columns  of  oriental  gra- 
nite with  ancient  Capitals,  contains  a 
Painting  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross, 
done  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by 
Giunta,  Pisano. 

The  Chietadi  S.  Anna  contains  a  cu- 
rious representation  of  our  Saviour  on 
the  Cross,  wrought  In  wood,  on  the  Ta- 
bernacle of  the  high  altar:  and  this 
wooden  sculpture,  of  which  there  are 
several  specimens  In  Pisa,  is  attributed 
to  G.  Giaccobi,  Pisano. 

The  Chiesa  di  Santa  Caterina  con- 

aod  throwing  the  key  of  their  dungeon  into 
the  Arno,  he  left  them,  in  this  dreadful  situa- 
tion, to  be  staned  to  death! 

See  Dante's  /nA^mo^  Canto  XXXII  I. 

Count  Ugolino,  however,  seems  to  have  de- 
served punishment;  as  his  dastardly  and 
treacherous  Night  lost  the  battle  of  Meloria« 
and  thereby  destroyed  the  naval  power  of 
Pi«a. 
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tains  a  curious  Picture,  by  F.  Traini/ 
one  of  the  most  skilful  disciples  of  An- 
drea Orcagna  :  this  Picture  represent^ 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  surrounded  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  among  whom  Is 
a  Portrait  of  Urban  VI.;  at  the  feet  of 
these  are  several  Philosophers  and  He- 
retics, with  their  works  torn  in  pieces; 
but  what  seems  very  incongruous, 
8t.  Thomas  himself  is  placed  between 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  are  preseniing 
him  with  their  literary  productions. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Paolo  aU\  Or  to  con- 
tains a  Bead  of  our  Saviour,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

The  CMesadiS.francesco,  supposed 
to  have  been  built  after  the  designs  ol 
Kicolo,  Pisano,  contains  a  Chapel  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Antonio  da  Padova,  and 
painted  by  Salembini  and  MarusceUi->a 
Chapel  painted  by  Passignano ;  together 
with  a  Madonna  and  Child,  said  to  have 
been  done  in  the  fourteenth  century^ 
another  Chapel  (near  the  Sacristy),  the 
Paintings  in  which  are  attributed  to 
SpiDeiio,  Aretino,  who  likewise  did  the 
large  Picture  over  the  Sacristy-deor— 
a  Picture,  in  the  Sacristy,  by  Giotto,  of 
S.Francesco  receiving  the  Elect;  and, 
fa  the  Sacristy-chapel,  the  Madonna  and 
Saials,  painted  in  1395,  by  T.  Bartoli. 
lif  the  Cloister  to  the  right  of  the  Utile 
steps  which  lead  into  the  Church,  the 
bones  of  Ugolinoj  his  sons,  and  grand- 
children, are,  according  to  Bull's  Com- 
ments on  Dante,  deposited. 

The  Church  belonging  to  the  Conser^ 
VfiUoriodi  S,  Silveetro  contains  two  an- 
tique Paintings,  by  Guidotti,  and  a  small 
Basso-rliievo,  in  terra cotta^  attributed 
to  Luca  delta  Robbia. 

The  Chiesa  diS.  Matteo^  built  by  the 
brothers  Melani,  is  remarlcabie  for  the 
Frescos  of  those  artists,  which  are  so 
skilfully  managed  as  to  make  the  roof 
appear  woadeif  ully  higher  than  it  really 
is. 

The  ChieeadiS.  Ptert'no,  supposed  to 
have  been  an  ancient  heathen  temple, 
contains  a  Madonna,  painted  on  the 
wall,  and  a  CruciOx,  by  Giunta  Pisano. 
The  Ornaments  on  the  outside  of  the 
Great  Door  are  ancient  and  beautiful; 

(•)  The  duvchcs  at  Pisa  contain  scTeral 
PaiflUngs  by  old  Tuscan  masters,  not  mea- 
in  this  Work ;  and  a  minute  descrip- 
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(he  Pavement  is  of  pietra  dura ;  qnd 
the  Edifice  stands  on  an  ancient  Bone- 
house,  which  contains  two  Sarcophagi 
of  Parian  marble,  together  with  Paint- 
ings, in  the  style  of  those  which  adorn 
the  Campo  Santo. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Michele  in  Borgo, . 
said  to  have  been  built  before  the  ele- 
venth century,  by  Guglielmo,  Pisano,  is 
incrusted  with  cerulean  marble;  sup- 
ported by  ancient  Columns  of  Grani- 
tello,  and  adorned  with  a  marble  Cru- 
cifix, wrought  by  Nicolo,  Pisano,  and 
originally  placed  in  the  Campo  Santo. 
The  Madonna,  under  this  Crucifix,  is 
supposed  to  be  on<e  of  the  most  ancient 
paintings  in  Pisa.  The  Cupola,  the 
Upper  Nave,  the  Vision  of  S.Romualdo, 
the  Expedition  to  Majorca  and  Minorca, 
and  the  Institution  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  are  all  painted  by  Guidotti. 

The  Chiesa  di  S,  Vito^  or  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  Cappella  di  S.  Ra- 
nieri,  contains  a  Fresco  representing 
the  Death  of  (be  Saint,  and  exeouted, 
not  many  years  since,  by  Tempesti,  in 
his  best  manner.  The  surrounding  Ar- 
chitecturarornaments  are  by  Cioffo. 

The  Chiesa  delta  Spina  exhibits  Mo- 
numents of  the  ancient  Pisan  School  of 
Sculpture;  namely,  the  Madonna,  our 
Saviour,  St.  John  and  St. Peter,  by  Nino, 
Pisano,  one  of  the  Revivers  of  the  Art ; 
two  figures  attributed  to  Moschino ;  and 
a  half-length  Madonna,  by  Nino. 

The  Chiesa  di  S»  Andrea  in  Chinseca 
contains  a  valuable  Monument  of  the 
Greco-Pisano  School,  namely,  our  Sa- 
viour OB  the  Gross;  wbic^h  appears  to 
have  been  done  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  Chiesa  di  S,  Martino  contains  a 
Crucifix,  by  Giunta,  Pisano.(>) 

The  Palazzo  Lanfranchi,  on  that  side 
of  the  A  mo  called  Parte  di  mezzo- 
giorno,  was  built  after  the  design  of 
Michael  Angelo. 

The  Palazzo  Tonini  contains  two 
Paintiugs,  in  fresco,  from  Tasso's  Ge- 
rusalemme,  begun  by  Melani,  and  fi- 
nished by  Tomraasi,  his  scholar. 

J/ta  Palazzo  Lanfreducci,  which  is 
incrusted  with  statuary  marble,  has  a 
Chain,  and  these  Words  over  the  door  : 

(ion  of  them  may  be  found  in  Mobbona's 
Illustration  of  Pisa, 
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*'Alla  ^loffwto**— many  tales  are  told 
in  consequence ;  but  none  of  them  seem 
sulticiently  authenticated  to  be  worth 
relating^  This  Palace  contains  a  cele- 
brated Picture,  by  Guido,  the  subject  of 
which  is,  Sacred  and  Profane  Love,  re- 
presented by  two  boys :  perhaps  the 
subject  oftbis  Picture  may  have  been 
taken  from  Plato,  who  says,  there  are 
two  Cupids  as  different  as  day  and 
night;  the  one  possessing  every  virtue, 
the  other  every  vice. 

Ca$a  Hecherini,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Arno,  and  called  Parte  di  Tm- 
montana,  contains  a  celebrated  Sibyl 
by  Guercino,  wilh  Frescos  by  Tempesll 
and  Gioffo. 

The  Palazzo  Seta,  in  Via  S,  Cecilia, 
contains  Frescos  by  the  brothers  Me- 
lani ;  as  do  the  Palazzo  del  Publico, 
and  the  Palazzo  de'  Priori. 

m  the  Royal  Palace  the  ceilings  are 
painted  wilh  elegance;  and  the  furni- 
niture,  though  plain,  is  handsome. 

The  Hospitals  are  spacious ;  and  the 
Loggia  de'  BaHchiamd  Casino  ^obili 
are  fine  buildings. 

The  University  of  Pita  was  founded 
in  the  year  1339,  by  the  emperor 
Henry  VII. ,  though,  in  consequence  of 
civil  wars,  it  became  almost  annihilated, 
till  the  reign  of  Gosimo  I.,  by  whom  it 
was  re-established  on  the  present  plan, 
in  1543.  U  has  produced  as  many,.if 
not  more,  learned  men  than  any  public 
seminary  in  Italy ;  and  when  the  Pisans, 
duringlbetwelflhcentury,  on  capturing 
Amain,  dfscovered  there  a  copy  of  the 
Pandects  of  Justinian,  they  carried  it 
home  in  triumph;  and  thus  procured 
their  University  the  honour  of  reviving 
the  study  of  the  Roman  Givil  Law. 

The  Tarre  delta  Specula,  or  Observa-^ 
tory,  was  erected  about  the  year  1735 ; 
and  is  furnished  with  good  instruments. 

The  Botanic  Garden  was  founded  by 
Ferdinando,  second  son  of  Gosimo  I.  - 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  Pisa  was 
often  visited  by  the  G«sars;  and  Nero, 
about  the  year  57,  is  said  to  have  made 
an  excursion  to  this  city,  with  which  he 
was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  embellislb- 
ed  it  with  a  magnificent  palace  and  a 
temple  dedicatcdf  to  Diana,  which  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Lucca  Gate,  This 
temple  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  roton- 
do;  all  of  marble  without;  the  ceiling 
was  an  imitation  of  the  starry  flrma- 
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ment:  the  internal  decorations  con- 
sisted of  oriental  marble  columns,  with 
various  pieces  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing; the  pavement  was  Egyptian  mar- 
ble, and  the  statue  of  the  goddess  stood 
in  its  centre.  Whether  the  palace  did, 
or  did  not,  enclose  this  temple,  is  un- 
known; but  the  former  is  described  as 
being  highly  ornamented,  and  of  a  vast 
extent,  containing  baths,  gardens,  and 
fish-ponds;  and  It  Is  added  that  Nero, 
in  order  to  have  it  amply  supplied  with 
water,  built  the  aqueduct  of  Monti  Pi- 
sani,  which  extended  from  Galdacolli  to 
the  Lucca  Gate.  Such  is  the  account 
given  of  Nero's  temple  and  palace;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  buildings  of  the 
Hypocaustum  extended  from  the  Duo- 
mo  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Monastery  of 
S.  Zenone.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
foundations  of  immense  buildings  have 
been  discovered  in  the  gardens  which 
now  occupy  the  space  between  the 
Church  of  S.  Zenone  and  the  Duomo, 
that  numberless  pieces  of  marble  are 
seen  in  the  walls  and  buildings  which 
at  present  stand  upon  the  above-named 
space,  and  two  ruins  near  the  Lucca 
Gate,  one  of  which  has  been  recently 
demolished,  were  evidently  parts  of 
the  Hypocaustum :  these  circumstances 
concur  with  several  others  to  establish 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  advanced. 
The  most  interesting  remains  of  these 
antiquities  is  the  Vapour  Bath,  situated 
in  a  Garden  close  to  the  Lucca  Gate. 
This  Bath  is  an  octagon,  with  four  semi- 
circular niches,  in  the  upper  part  of 
which  are  terra  cotta  tubes  of  a  trian- 
gular shape.  Opposite  to  the  entrance 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  place  re- 
served for  some  marble  ornament.  The 
roof  forms  a  semicircle,  and  contains 
eight  places  to  admit  light,  besides  an 
octagon  aperture  in  the  centre.  The 
pavement,  leading  to  the  great  furnace, 
was  made  of  calcistruzzo,  with  a  sur- 
face of  marble  one  finger  thick,  to  walk 
or  lie  down  upon.  It  is  probable  that, 
under  this  marble  pavement,  there  were 
vaulted  rooms,  where  the  attendants 
kept  up  perpetual  fires ;  and  some  per- 
sons imagine  that  under  every  niche 
were  vases  filled  with  water,  which,  on 
being  heated  by  the  fires,  impregnated 
the  apartments  with  vapour.  Ancient 
baths  usually  consisted  of  four  apart- 
ments, distinguished  by  the  appellatloBs 
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of  cold,  lepidy  hot,  and  sudatory;  and 
the  apartment  called  tepid,  In  the  men's 
bath,  nsually  communicated  with  the 
same  apartment  in  the  women's  hath; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bath 
abore  described  consisted  of  four  apart- 
ments, as  traces  of  them  may  still  be 
discoTcred.  From  the  appearance  of 
the  Bath  now  remaining,  it  seems  to 
have  been  lined  throughout  with  mar- 
ble; and  the  sii  Grecian  columns  on 
the  sides  of  the  Bronze  doors  of  the 
Dnomo,  together  with  the  other  two, 
which  ornament  the  principal  door  of 
the  Baptistery,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  this  |)uilding.  In  the 
Garden  adjoining  to  the  Bath,  stood  the 
Monastery  of  S.  Zenone,  commonly  call- 
ed S.  Zeno,  of  which,  howcTcr,  the 
Church  only  remains;  aud  in  it  are  Sar- 
cophagi, which,  tho.ogh  mutilated  and 
almost  defaced,  still  possess  sufficient 
beauty  to  make  us  execrate  the  hand  of 
avarice,  or  barbaiism,  which  has  thus 
destroyed  these  valuable  remains  of 
Grecian  sculpture. 

A  house,  belonging  to  the  noble  family 
Da  Paulie,  seems  to  have  been  formed 
oat  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  theatre, 
judging  from  th^  granite  columns  of 
different  orders  discoverable  in  the 
walls. 

in  the  tuppreued  Church  of  S.  Fe- 
lice are  two  Columns  of  oriental  granite, 
with  Capitals,  ornamented  by  mytholo- 
gical figures,  supposed  to  represent  Ju- 
piter, Harpocrates,  Diana,  Minerva,  isis, 
Ceres,  and  Genii.  They  probably  be- 
longed to  a  Roman  temple,  on  the  site 
of  which  the  church  of  8.  Felice  is  said 
to  have  been  erected.  The  sculpture 
seems  to  toe  of  Septimius  Severus's  time. 

The  Subterranean  Pari  of  S,  Mi- 
ekete  in  Borgo  deserves  notice;  the 
PiHars  and  Walls  are  of  pietra  verru- 
tanOf  the  Roof  Is  tufo,  and  curiously 
ornamented  with  Arat)esques,  resem- 
bling those  which  adorn  Uvia*s  Baths  at 
Home,  and  nol  unlike.  In  style,  to  many 
of  the  paintings  found  in  Herculaneum. 
This  building  could  not  have  been  a 
Christian  church,  because  the  primitive 
Christians  adorned  their  churches  with 
Dothiog  but  quotations  from  Holy  Writ; 
therefore  It  must,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  erected  previous  to  the  time  of 
Coostantioe. 

The  Aqueduct  of  CaldacolU,  so  vail- 


ed from  the  hot  springs  which  supply  if, 
is  supposed  to  be  that  erected  by  Nero: 
eight  Arches  may  still  be  seen  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  Modern  Baths  of  Pisa,  and 
ruins  of.  the  whole  are  discoverable 
between  this  spot  and  the  Lucca  Gate. 

No  vestiges  remain  of  the  ancient  Por- 
ous Pisanui,  mentioned  by  Strabo ;  but 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amo,  and  not  far  from  Leghorn. 
We  are  told  that  this  port  was  protected 
neither  by  mole  nor  pier;  and  though 
open  to  every  wind,  yet  vessels  rode  se- 
curely on  its  bosom,  owirig  to  the  size 
and  tenacity  of  the  weeds,  which  were 
so  closely  interwoven  as  to  exclude  the 
agitation  of  the  sea. 

The  Modern  Baths,  situated  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  to  the  north  of 
Pisa,  are  elegant,  commodious,  and 
surrounded  by  several  good  lodging- 
houses,  These  Baths,  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Italy,  have  the  reputation  of 
being  particularly  beneficial  in  gouty 
cases,  and  diseases  of  the  liver. 

The  discovery  of  two  large  fragments 
of  Columns,  with  two  Capitals,  which 
bear  marks  of  remote  antiquity,  toge- 
ther with  several  other  concuriing  cir- 
cumstances, seem  to  indicate  that  these 
modern  Baths  occupy  the  same  ground 
with  those  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny. 

The  Mountain  of  S,  Giuliano,  which 
rises  immediately  above  the  Baths,  con- 
tains some  curious  Caverns. 

The  Modern  Aqueduct,  begun  by 
Ferdinando  I.,  and  finished  by  his  son 
Cosimo  II.,  is  a  magnificent  work,  wor- 
thy the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Medicis: 
it  commences  at  a  village  called  Ascia- 
no,  and  extends  to  Pisa,  a  distance  of 
four  miles,  conveying  to  that  City  some 
of  the  most  pure  and  delicious  water  in 
Europe. 

The  Canah  which  extends  from  Pisa 
to  Leghorn,  was  made  byFerdinando  I. 

The  Royal  Farm,  or  Caseina,  near 
Pisa,  situated  in  an  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful forest  6t  cork-trees,  ever-green 
oaks,  etc.,  and  washed  by  the  sea,  is 
worthy  notice,  as  it  contains  Camels, 
who,  though  foreigners,  breed  here, and 
are  employed  as  beasts  of  burden: 
they  are,  however,  much  less  numerous 
at  present  than  they  were  twenty  years 
ago.   The  Grand-Duke,  Leopoldo,  was 
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the  first  person  vfho  attempted  to  breed 
camels  in  Italy. 

Tbe  nobility  of  Pisa,  and  all  the  gen- 
tlemen belonging  to  the  University,  are 
remarkably  civil  and  kind  to  foreigners; 
the  lower  classes  of  people  respectful 
and  humane,  but  exacting. 

The  two  principal  Hotels  in  this  City 
are,  iheAlberqo  keale  dell '  Ussero,  and 
Le  tre  Donzetle.  The  former  is  particu- 
larly well  regulated  and  comfortable,  at 
the  present  moment,  1836;  but  the  lat- 
ter, though  a  very  inferior  inn,  has  the 
advantage  in  point  of  situation,  because 
placed  on  that  side  of  the  Quay  called 
Parte  di  mezzo-giorno,  for,  on  the 
opposite  side,  some  of  the  houses 
are  damp,  and  consequently  unwhole- 
5ome.('} 

Travellers  should  be  esi)ecially  care- 
ful to  send  for  the  Fountain  Water  of 
Pisa  that  flows  through  the  Aqueduct; 
because  the  well  water,  with  which  the 
bouses  are  supplied,  is  seldom  fit  either 
for  drinking  or  even  for  kitchen  use. 

The  Theatre  here  is  capacious  and 
elegant. 

The  three  Bridges,  as  already  men- 
tioned, are  handsome,  especially  the 
middle  one,  which  is  composed  of  mar- 
ble and  pietra  verrucancL;  and  the  mock 
fight  which  used  to  be  exhibited  on  this 
bridge  was  perhaps  almost  the  only  re- 
maining vestige  of  those  martial  games 
heretofore  so  famous  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  amusement  consisted 
in  a  battle  fought  by  960  combatants, 
who,  clothed  in  coats  of  mail,  and  arm- 
ed with  wooden  clubs,  disputed  for  for* 
ty-five  minutes  the  passage  of  the  bridge. 
The  strongest  combatants  possessed 
themselves  of  the  field  of  battle,  and 
when  it  was  possible  to  employ  strata- 
gem they  never  let  slip  the  opportunity, 
but  to  fight  in  earnest  was  forbidden : 
nevertheless,  this  mock  encounter  fre- 
quently cost  lives,and  was  therefore  but 
seldom  permitted,  though  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  exhibitions    in   Italy. 

(<)  The  Master  of  theUssero,  Sig.  Peverada, 
is  a  Banker. 

(>)  When  a  man  stood  candidate  for  the 
honour  of  being  a  combatant,  he  was  cased 
in  armour  and  then  beat,  for  half  an  hour, 
with,  wooden  clubs;  durii^  which  ceremony, 
•hoald  he  happen  to  Hioch,  or  cry  out,  he 
was  T^Jecled:  but  if  he  did  neither,  be  was 
chotea. 


Some  authors  tell  us  that  it  was  insti- 
tuted by  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus,  King 
of  Phrygia;  others  think  it  was  esta- 
blished by  Nero ;  while  others  believe  it 
to  have  been  originally  celjsbrated  in 
memory  of  the  defeat  of  Musette,  King 
of  Sardinia,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1005,  upon  a  bridge  at  Pisa ;  but 
whoever  the  institutor  might  be,  the 
amusement  was  entered  into  by  the  PI- 
sans  with  a  degree  of  spirit  exce(;ding 
all  description.  (') 

There  is,  every  third  year,  on  the 
17lh  day  of  June,  a  singular  and  most 
beautiful  illumination  here,  in  honour  of 
S.  Ranieri.  On  this  night  the  whole 
Lung*  Arno  appears  like  an  immense 
crescent  of  magnificent  and  regularly- 
built  palaces,  studded  with  innumerable 
quantities  of  diamonds ;  some  in  the  Tus- 
can, others  in  the  Gothic,  and  others  in 
the  grotesque  or  Chinese  style  of  archi- 
tecture (which  participates  so  much  of 
the  Egyptian,  that  many  persons  believe 
the  Chinese  were  originally  an  Egyptian 
colony.)  ( )  Add  to  this,  the  three  bridges, 
ornamented  by  temples  blazing  with 
diamonds ;  and  such  is  the  scene  which 
Pisa  presents  to  view  at  this  general  illu- 
mination :— no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Ariosto  is  said  to  have  borrowed  images 
from  so  splendid  and  singular  an  exhi- 
bition, which  can  only  be  likened  to  an 
enchanted  city. 

The  immense  length  and  beautiful 
curve  of  the  Pisa  quay  contribute  greatly 
to  the  splendour  of  these  scenes,  the 
ground  being  so  shaped  that  all  the  spec- 
tators are  viewed  at  once,  whether  in 
balconies,  carriages,  on  foot,  or  in  boats 
upon  the  river :  and  the  same  cause  ren- 
ders the  Carnival  at  Pisa  particularly 
beautiful ;  for,  during  the  last  week  of 
this  whimiscal  diversion,  the  whole  quay 
is  filled  with  masks,  from  three  in  the 
afternoon  till  the  commencement  of  the 
pastimes  a^  the  theatre. 

The  Carneia*  or  Carnival,  appears  to 
have  been  a  festivity  observed  in  most  of 

(3)  The  bdief  thai  the  Chinese  were  origi- 
nally an  Egyptian  colony,  has  lately  been 
strengthened  by  a  discovery,  in  Ihe  Cabinet 
of  Medals  at  Milan,  of  a  Chinese  work,  con- 
taining drawings  of  nearly  a  thousand 
antique  Vases,  resembling  thotecalled  Etnii- 
can,  but  of  Egyptian  origin. 


the  Grecian  eities,  but  especially  at 
Sparta,  where  it  tooli  birth  about  675 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  ho- 
nour of  Apollo,  surnamed  Cameus.  It 
lasted  nine  days. 
The  climate  of  Pisa,  during  winter,  is 
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one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  though  at 
other  seasons  not  equally  salubrious; 
and  during  winter'  Doctor  Mc.  Manus« 
a  skilful  and  well- known  English  Phy- 
sician, has  for  some  fears  resided  at 
Pisa. 


(QaatAiPviBiE  t;^ 

GENOA,  NICE,  TURIN,  LEGHORN,  VOLTERRA,  LUCCA,  etc. 

Excarsioa  from  Pisa  to  Genoa,  by  the  New  Road.-Massa.-Carrara.-Harbour,  Fanale,  and 
FortiAcatioos  of  Genoa.— Cathedral,  and  other  Churches. -Palazzo  Ducale,  and  other  Palaces. 
— Unhrertity.— Albere[odci  PoTeri,  and  other  Hospitals.- School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.— 
Cootenratorio  Fieschi.—  Theatiies.— Aqueducts.— Hotels.— Population.—  Provisions.— Cli- 
mate.~Physician.-Character  of  the  Genoe8e.—Manufacture8.— Price  of  Provisioos.— House- 
rent. —New  Road  between  Genoa  and  Turin.— New  Road  firom  Genoa  to  Nice.— DescHption 
of  Nice,  and  its  Climate. -Journey  over  the  Maritime  Alps  to  Turin.— Population  of  that 
City.— Brid«e  erected  by  the  French.  -Royal  Palace.— Cathedral,  and  other  Churches.— 
Tliealre.—UuiTer8ity.— Public  Garden  and  Ramparts.— Hotels.— Climate.— Water.— Envi- 
roQi.— Alessandria.-Plain  of  Marengo.— New  Road  to  Genoa —Leghorn. —Harbour, 
LKht-house,  Fortigcations,andotherobiects  best  worth  notice  in  theTownand  its  EuTirons. 
—Ions.— New  Road  from  Pisa  through  volterra  to  Siena.— Description  of  Volterra.— Lucca. 
—Population.— Royal  Palace.— Cathedral.-Other  Churches.— Ancient  Amphith^tre.-r 
Modem  Theatre.  -  Character  of  the  Lncchesi.— Seminary  founded  by  the  Princess  Elise.— 
Inn.— Mariia.— Bagni  di  Lucca.- EnTirons  of  the  Bagni.— Peasantry.— Mode  of  cultivating 
this  part  of  tlie  Apennine.— Villas  between  the  Baths  of  Lucca  and  theCity.— Road  through 
FisUqa  to  Florence. 


The  road  from  Pisa  to  Genoa  has  al- 
ways been  passable  for  carriages,  during 
summer,  as  fai*  as  Ler id ;  but  no  farther : 
and,  at  other  seasons,  Travellers  have 
frequently  been  compelled  to  embark  at 
Via-Reggio,  a  small  Seaport  celebrated 
for  excellent  fish  (and  supposed  to  be  the 
Fos$a Papiriana  of  Ptolemy)  ;(>)  going 
thence,  either  in  a  deck-vessel,  or  a  fe- 
lucca, (•)  to  Genoa ;  between  which  City 
and  Pisa  there  was  no  post-road  till  the 
year  1824,  when  a  magnificent  Road 
f  commenced  by  the  late  Government  of 
Genoa,  and  continued  by  the  present ) 
was  opened  between  the  Cities  of  Genoa 
and  Lucca.  It  traverses  a  highly  elevat- 
ed part  of  the  Apennine,  commands 
sublime  and  exquisitely  beautiful  sce- 
nery ;  and  if  a  few  more  parapet  walls 

(•)  Via-Regirio  is  now  become  a  Bathing- 
plaep,  wKb  two  Hotels  and  several  Lodging- 


(•)  A  Felucca  is  an  open  boal^  which  makes 
leboth  of  sails  and  oars;  always  keeping 
the  shore;  and,  in  ease  of  bad  weather, 
mma^  into  harbour. 
i>)  Siogie  men,  travelling  fktmi  Pisa  to 


were  erected  on  the  brinks  of  the  pre- 
cipices, and  one  or  two  more  bridges 
thrown  over  the  beds  of  torrents,  this 
Road  would  almost  vie  in  excellence 
with  those  of  Cents  and  the  Simplon, 
it  follows  nearly  the  same  course  as  the 
ancient  Via  Clodia,  which  commenced 
at  Lucca,  proceeded  to  Genoa,  and  ei- 
tended  along  the  coast  to  Albenga; 
where  it  met  the  Via  Aurelia,  which 
was  carried  on  to  Frejus. 

The  distance  Crom  Pisa  to  Genoa  by 
the  New  Route  is  computed  to  be  an 
hundred  and  twenty  English  miles;  and 
persons  who  travel  en  voiturin  are 
usually  three  days  and  a  half  in  accom- 
plishing this  journey.  (3)  The  pieasantest 
way  of  going  is  by  the  road  which  leads 
to  the  Baths  of  Pisa. 

Genoa,  would  do  well  to  hire  one  of  the  Pisa 
Calessini,  which  accomplish  the  journey  in 
two  days  and  a  half;  and  may  be  hired  for 
ten  scudi  to  the  master,  and  twotolhedriver; 
unlessthe  passenger  be  provided  with  dinner, 
in  which  case  the  price  is  six  zcochini,  or  IS 
scudi. 
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Persons  who  travel  >nt?otfurm,  after 
crossing  the  Serchio  on  a  handsome 
bridge,  often  stop  to  sleep  at  the  Post- 
house  just  beyond  Pielra  Santa :  but,  as 
there  is  a  pestiferous  Marsh  in  that 
neighbourhood,  Travellers  should  sleep 
at  the  next  Post,  Massa,  on  account  of 
the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  situation.  Pietra  Santa  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  ofLucus  Feronia,  a 
town  which  seems  to  have  grown  round 
one  of  the  temples  of  the  goddess  Fero- 
nia,  till  it  acquired  the  size  and  obtained 
the  rank  of  a  Roman  Colony.  The  Post- 
house  of  Pietra  Santa  was  a  comfortable 
Hotelin  1835,  and  at  the  same  period  the 
Silver-Mine  of  Val  di  Gastello,  only  two 
miles  distant  from  Pietra  Santa  ^on  the 
Genoa  side)  was  at  full  work.  The  road 
leading  to  this  Mine  is  good.  Massa  is 
situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  near  the  sea; 
and,  though  small,  contains  a  handsome 
Royal  Residence,  and  a  comfortable 
Hotel.  (0  Four  miles  distant  from  this 
Town  (and  in  the  high  road  through 
Lavenza  to  Genoa)  is  Carrara;  whose 
quarries  produce  Marble,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Sculpture,  nearly  equal  in  ex- 
cellence with  that  of  Mount  Pentelicus ; 
though,  from  want  of  proper  care  in 
transporting  the  blocks,  they  are  fre- 
quently split  and  broken.  Carrara  is 
built  of  marble  taken  from  the  adjacent 
dfuarries ;  which  are  worth  seeing;  and 
where  fine  Crystals  are  often  found.  It 
owes  much,  to  its  late  Sovereign,  the 
Princess  Elise,  who  converted  her  Pa- 
lace, here,  into  an  Academy  of  Sculp- 
ture, richly  stored  with  models,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  The  road  between 
Massa  and  Carrara,  though  hilly,  is  good; 
and  from  Carrara  to  Lavenza  very  good. 
It  follows  the  course  of  the  ancient  Via 
Clodia;  and  has  lately  become  a  Post- 
road,  made  to  avoid  the  narrow,  rough, 
swampy,  and,  during  winter,  dangerous 
route,  formerly  pursued  by  Travellers 
between  Massa  and  Lavenza.  {»)   From 

(')  The  Quattro  Nazioni. 

(>)  Persons  travelling  post  may  make  a 
short  stop  at  Carrara,  if  so  disposed,  by 
payhug  a  few  centimes,  per  quarter  of  an 
hour,  for  each  post-horse.  The  hotel  at  Car- 
rara was  tolerably  good  in  1833. 

(3)Strabo8ay8,1his  immense  Gulf  contained 
several  ports. 

(4)  Perhaps  they  belonged  toa  church  there, 
coDstrudcd  in  the  middle  ages. 


the  Port  of  Lavenza,  mc\eni\j  AverUia, 
the  Carrara  marble  is  now  conveyed  to 
every  part  of  Europe  :i)ut,  in  remote 
age.^,  it  was  embarked  at  the  Partus 
Luncs  (now  Golfo  di  Spezzia),  (3)  and 
thence  called  Luna  marble. 

Sarzana,  the  next  Post  to  Lavenza,  Is  a 
handsome  Town,  seated  near  the  bed  of 
a  torrent,  occasionally  dangerous,  when 
swoln  by  the  melting  of  winter  snow : 
generally  speaking,  however,  this  tor- 
rent does  not  impede  Travellers.  About 
three  quarters,  of  a  mile  distant  frona 
Sarzana  is  a  hill  crowned  by  an  old  For- 
tress, which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Roman  work  added  to  in  the  middle 
ages:  its  walls  are  in  good  condition, 
and  display  Bassi-rilievi  of  St.  George 
slaying  the  Dragon.  The  Gothic  Church 
in  the  Town  is  handsome,  and  contains 
two  pieces  of  Fretwork  over  the  side 
altars,  which  merit  notice :  they  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  brought  from  an- 
cient Zuna,  (4)  which  lies  on  the  sea- 
coast  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles 
from  Sarzana;  and  as  its  coins  bear  the 
name  of  the  town  in  Etruscan  charac- 
ters, it  probably  once  belonged  to  the 
Etrusci,  though  afterwards  it  became  a 
Roman  Municipium,  to  which  the  V(a 
Clodia  extended.  Us  ruins,  consisting 
of  an  Amphitheatre,  and  remains  of  a 
Harbour,  merit  examination.  The  dis- 
trict adjacent  to  JLuna,  including  Sar- 
zana, is  still  called  Lunigiana;  and  the 
principal  Hotel  in  the^  latter  Town  was 
recently  denominated  Albergo  delta 
Lunigiana^  though  now  changed  to  the 
Hotel  deLondres, 

Beyond  Sarzana  the  road  crosses  the 
Magra,  anciently  Macra,  wherea  bridge, 
if  i  t  could  be  erected,  would  prove  a  great 
convenience;  for  even  during  summer 
this  rapid  torrent  is  not  always  forda- 
ble,  and  at  other  seasons  it  can  only  be 
passed  with  safety  in  a  pont-volant,  (S) 
Hence  the  Road  ascends,  through  a  lux- 
uriant country,  to  an  eminence  which 

(5)  At  Lerid  (formerly  Ericis  Partus,  and 
contiguous  to  the  site  of  Luni\  persons  who 
do  not  like  to  proceed  by  laiid  may  embark 
in  a  Felucca  for  Genoa.  The  distance,  by 
sea,  from  I^rici  to  Genoa,  is  about  twenty 
leagues;  the  price  commonly  given  for  a 
Felucca  from  five  to  six  sequins;  and  the  time 
usually  employed  in  going,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hours:  though,  if  there  be  no  wind, 
or  if  the  wind  be  oontrary,   Travellers 
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eihibits  the  grand  and  beautiful  Gulf  of 
Spezzia,  presenting  itself  between  hills 
clothed  to  their  summits  with  the  rich- 
est verdure.  From  this  eminence  the 
descent  to  the  sea  is  gradual ;  and  the 
approach  y  through  an  avenue  of  acacias, 
to  the  little  Town  of  La  Spezia,(>)  is  en- 
chanting. From  La  Spezia,  the  road 
ascends  a  mountain,  which  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  Gulf,  and  then  de- 
scends to  Borghetto,  where  begins  the 
Passage  of  the  Bracco  (one  of  the  lofti- 
est summits  of  the  Apennine),  over 
which  carriages  are  conveyed  by  means 
of  Galleries,  hewn  out  of  the  sides  of 
slate  and  marble  rocks.  These  Galle- 
ries are  narrower  than  those  of  the  Sim- 
plon,  which  is  much  to  be  lamented, 
because  they  lie  at  the  brink  of  fearful 
precipices,  and  are  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  parapet  walls;  therefore,  if  a 
horse  were  to  start,  or  be  unruly,  seri- 
ous mischief  might  ensue.  Moreover, 
this  Passage  is  exposed  to  sudden  blasts 
of  wind,  and  would,  therefore,  be  dan- 
gerous in  stormy  weather.  From  Borg- 
hetto to  Matarana  (a  distance  of  seven 
miles)  the  ascent  is  continual,  but  not 
very  rapid;  and  Matarana  contains  a 
small  Ion,  where  travellers  might  stop, 
if  needful.  Beyond  this  Hamlet  the 
Boad  ascends  gradually,  for  about  three 
miles  and  a  half,  at  the  brink  of  a  tre- 
mendous precipice,  and  is  hewn  through 
rocks  of  various-coloured  marbles  and 
superb  grey  granite.  It  then  descends 
for  about  eight  miles,  and,  on  advanc- 
ing towards  Se$tri(>)  (the  ancient  Se- 
geste),  presents  the  Traveller  with  a 
lovely  view  of  that  Town,  backed  by  the 
sea,  and  displaying  hedges  of  aloes  in 
every  direction.  Hence  the  Road 
|iasses  through  a  rich  but  narrow  valley, 
watered  by  the  Fumera,  to  Chiavari,  a 
handsome  Town,  where  commences  the 
ascent  to  another  branch  of  the  Apen- 
nioe.  This  passage,  which,  like  that  of 
the  Bracco,  requires  parapet  walls,  is 
hewn  in  the  sides  of  marble  rocks  at 
the  brink  of  a  precipice  overhanging 

are  oompelled  to  land,  for  the  night,  at 
Porloflno;  a  pretty,  hut  comfortless,  little 
lUoas-towa. 

(•)  This  Town  contains  good  lUhs;  7%e 
Bdui  de  VEurcpe^  which  was  always  clean 
aadcoutfortabte;  and  The  Hdtel  de  V  iTnivers, 
wUdi  DOW  (1836),  isequally  to.   The  present 


the  sea,  and  crowned  by  mountains  co- 
vered to  their  summits  with  olive-gar- 
dens, vineyards,,  cypresses,  maritime 
stone-pines,  -  etc.,  intersected  by  vil- 
lages and  villas.  The  Galleries  of  this 
Road  contain  three  Grottos;  the  first 
two  of  which  are  near  together,  and  cut 
through  a  solid  rock  of  splendid  mar- 
ble, but  lined  with  masonry,  which 
spoils  their  effect ;  the  third,  about  fif- 
teen Roman  miles  from  Genoa,  is  like- 
wise cut  through  solid  rocks  of  marble, 
and  exhibits,  at  its  termination  (as  it 
were  through  a  show-glass),  the  whole 
line  of  Coast  to  Genoa,  with  that  magni- 
ficent City  itself,  forming,  altogether, 
the  most  singular  and  lovely  view  ima- 
ginable. This  grotto  serves  as  an  en- 
trance to  the  village  of  Routa,  whence 
the  road  descends  gradually  to  Genoa, 
being,  at  the  latter  part,  bordered  on 
each  side  with  olive  plantations,  vine- 
yards, gardens,  and  villas. 

Genoa,  in  Italian,  Genova,  called  La 
Superba,  appears  to  most  advantage 
when  viewed  from  the  sea,  aboOt  one 
mile  distant  from  the  shore ;  for  then 
its  numerous  and  stately  edifices  resem- 
ble the  seats  of  a  vast  amphitheatre, 
placed  on  the  declivity  of  this  Apenninc. 
It  is  reported  to  be  the  first  cityof  Ligu- 
ria  which  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Ro- 
me. Livy  mentions  that  it  was  destroyed 
by  Mago,  the  Carthaginian,  and  sub- 
sequently rebuilt  by  tbe  Romans,  who 
made  it  a  M unicipium.  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
especially  in  timber,  which  was  brought 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains; 
where  it  grew  to  a  great  size;  and  some 
of  this  wood  was  so  richly  veined  as  to 
be  thought,  for  household  furniture,  al- 
most as  beautiful  as  cedar. 

The  outward  harbour  of  the  modern 
Town  is  capacious,  though  not  safe, 
being  exposed  to  the  Libecio,  or  south- 
west wind;  but  within  this  Harbour  is 
another,  much  more  sheltered,  and 
used  as  a  dock-yard.  The  Fanale,  or 
Light-house,  is  a  lofty  Tower  placed  on 

master  of  the  last-named  Hotel  keeps,  at  Bor- 
ghetto, a  small  but  neat  house,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Travellers;  it  is  called  The  Hdtel  de 
VBurope, 

{»)  A  good  Inn  here,  L'Hdtel  de  to  belle 
Europe, 
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an  insulated  rock  at  the  west  side  of 
the  Harbour.  Tlie  Fortifications  to- 
ward the  sea  appear  strong,  being  cut 
out  of  rocks;  but  the  naval  power  of 
this  country,  once  so  formidable,  seems 
now  reduced  to  a  tew  galleys,  and  two 
or  three  frigates  belonging  to  its  pre- 
•sent  sovereign.  Genoa  is  defended  by 
two  walls,  one  of  which  immediately 
encompasses  the  Town,  whilst  the  other 
takes  in  the  rising  grounds  command- 
ing it.  The  streets,  a  very  few  excepted, 
were  not  formerly  wide  enough  to  ad- 
roit the  use  of  carriages;  but  owing  to 
old  buildings  having  been  taken  away, 
and  piazzas  made,  where  such  improve- 
ments were  possible,  carriages  may 
now  pass  without  dirficulty  through 
most  parts  of  the  town.  The  bridges, 
churches,  palaces,  and  all  the  public 
buildings,  are  constructed  with  marble ; 
the  Strada  Balbi,  the  Strada  Nuova,  and 
the  Strado  Nuovissima,  are  strikingly 
magnificent;  the  Palaces,  though  not 
remarkably  spacious,  are  splendidly 
adorned  with  noble  entrances,  hand- 
some staircases,  floors  of  marble,  or  that 
beautiful  composition  used  for  flooring 
rooms  at  Venice,  fine  pictures,  and 
magnificent  terraces,  which  commonly 
communicate  with  the  second  story  of 
every  palace.  The  western  side  of  Ge- 
noa is  watered  by  the  Polcevera,  an- 
ciently called  Porcifera;  and  the  eastern 
side  by  thcBisagno,  anciently  the  Feri- 
tor.  Handsome  bridges  are  thrown 
over  both  rivers. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Lo- 
renzo, is  an  ancient  Gothic  structure, 
incrusted  and  paved  with  marble,  and 
adorned  with  a  picture  of  IheCrucifixion, 
by  Baroccio,  and  Statues  of  S.  Stefano, 
S.  Ambrogio,  and  the  four  Evangelists, 
by  Francavilla.  The  Sacristy  contains 
an  Emerald  Vase,  found  at  Ciesarea, 
when  that  town  was  captured  by  6u- 
glielmo£mbriaco,inll01;  and  chosen 
by  the  Genovesi,  in  preference  to  other 
spoils.  This  Vase  is  supposed  to  have 
been  presented  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to 
Solomon,  and  deposited  by  him  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  mortal  re- 
mains of  St.  John  Baptist  were,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  brought  from  Lycta, 
and  placed  by  the  Genovesi  in  their  Ca- 
thedral :  aiid  the  Ohapel  containing  an 
iron  rrn,  reputed  to  enclose  the  relics 
of  the  Saint,  is,  in  form,  a  rotondo,  in- 
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crusted  with  Bassi-rilievi,  Und  adorned 
with  a  statue  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and 
another  of  St.  John,  both  by  Contucci. 
Four  Columns  of  porphyry,  with  Pedes- 
tals exhibiting  Bassi-rilievi  of  Prophets, 
by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  support  the  Ca  • 
nopy  ofthe  Altar^ 

The  Church  ofS,  Ciro,  peculiarly  en 
riched  with  marbles,  is  a  spacious  Edi- 
fice, which  existed  in  the  year  250;  and 
was,  from  that  period  till  the  year  985, 
the  Cathedral  of  Genoa.  The  High  Altar 
is  adorned  with  sculpture,  by  Puget:  one 
of  the  Chapels  contains  a  good  Picture  of 
the  Assumption,  by  Sarzana;  and  in  an- 
other Chapel,  under  the  organ,  is  a  good 
picture,  by  Poroarancio,  of  the  Adoration 
ofthe  Shepherds. 

^  The  Annunziata,  though  built  at  the 
sole  expense  ofthe  Lomeilini  family,  is 
one  o^the  most  costly.  Churches  in  Ge- 
noa. It  contains  two  celebrated  Pic- 
tures, the  Last  Supper,  by  Procaccino, 

;  and  the  Crucifixion  by  Scotto. 
'  S.  AmbrogiOj  which  owes  much  of  its 
splendour  to  the  Pallavicini  family,  is  en- 
riched with  three  celebrated  pictures ; 
the  Circumcision,  by  Rubens— St.  Igna- 
tius exorcising  a  Demoniac  and  raising 
the  Dead,  by  the  same  Master— and  the 
Assumption,  by  Guido  I 

Santa  Maria  in  Carignano,  built  In 
obedience  to  the  will  ofBendinelli  Sauli, 
a  noble  Genoese,  is  an  elegant  piece  of 
architecture;  and  the  Bridge,  leading  to 
it,  was  erected  by  his  son.    The  Church 

'  contains  a  Statue  of  S.Sebastiano,  by  Pu- 
get t— another  ofthe  beatified  Alessan- 
dro  Sauli,  likewise  by  Puget— an  Inte- 
resting Picture  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John 
curing  the  Paralytic,  by  Domenico  Piola! 

*  —the  Martyrdom  of  a  Saint,  by  Carlo 
Maratta-^the  blessed  Virgin,  the  Sa^ 
viour,  and  Saints,  by  Girolamo  Piola— ^ 
and  S.  Francesco,  by  Guercino.  The 
Organ  is  a  very  fine  one ;  and  the  view 
fjrom  the  Cupola  well  worth  seeing. 

S.  Stefano  alU  Porte  contains  a  ce- 
lebrated picture,  which  was  taken  to 
Paris  during  the  time  of  Napoleon ;  but 
is  now  brought  back,  and  replaced  in 
its  original  situation  over  the  high  altar 
of  this  Church.  The  Picture  represents 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen :  the  dpper 
part  was  painted  by  Raphael,  the  lower 
part  by  Giulio  Romano;  and  when  at 
Paris,  the  whole  was  retouched  by  Da- 
vid I! 
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5.  Matteo,  boiUby  the  DDria  Camily, 
coDtains  Statues  of  the  Evangelists,  etc. 
by  Xontorsoli;  and  here,  in  a  Subterra- 
nean Chapel,  rest  the  remains  of  Andrea 

d'Oria. 

Santa  Maria  del  Castello  contains 
two  old  pictures,  painted  on  wood  gilt, 
by  Lvigi  Brea— the  Madonna,  St.  Cathe- 
rine, and  the  Magdalene,  by  Castiglione 
—Frescos,  by  Carlone— and,  in  the  Sa- 
cristy, a  picture  of  S.  Sebastiano,  by 

Titian.  ,  ,       . 

S.FUippo  Neri  isa  handsome  Church, 
the  Ceiling  of  which  was  painted  by  Leg- 
oani  and  f  ranceschini;  and  in  the  ad- 
JoiniDg  Oratory  is  a  Statue  of  the  Ma- 
doDna,  by  Poget. 

S.  Francesco  di  Paolo  contains  two 
celebrated  pictures,  both  of  which 
adorned  the  Paris  Gallery  during  the 
time  of  Napoleon.  One  of  these  pic- 
tures, by  Cambiaso^  represents  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Shepherds;  and  the  other, 
by  Paggiy  represents  the  Ascension  I 
This  Church  likewise  contains  a  picture 
of  the  Annunciation,  by  Cambiaso— 
Christ  washing  the  feet  of  his  Disciples, 
by  Paggi—Christ  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  his  Cross,  by  Paggi-Hind  the 
Madonna  and  Saints,  by  Castello. 

The  MadowMtta  is  a  small  Church, 
embellished  with  several  pictures; 
among  which  are  Christ  with  St.  James 
and  St.  Philip,  by  Paggi— the  Annun- 
ciation, by  Galeotti— the  Salutation,  by 
Tintoretto— 4he  Madonna,  by  Carlo  Dol- 
ci— the  nativity,  by  Eatti-Hind  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  attributed  to 
Raphael.  The  last  two  are  in  the  Sa- 
cristy, 

The  PcdazM  Dtieale,  where  the  Doges 
once  resided,is  a  large  modern  Building, 
ere€^€d  in  consequence  of  a  fire,  which 
consumed  the  ancient  edifice.  The 
Grcai  Council  Chamber,  magnificent  in 
point  of  Size,  and  ornamented  by  Co- 
lomnsand  Pilasters  of  Brocatello  (which 
snpport  a  Gallery,,  occupied  on  public 
occasions  by  Spectators  and  Bands  of 
Music),  once  contained  statues,  in  mar- 
ble, of  persons  eminent  for  their  public 
services :  bat  revolutionary  frenzy  de- 
stroyed these  statues ;  and  they  are  now 
replaced  by  others,  the  heads  of  which 
are  plaster,  and  the  drapery  linen  stuffed 


with  straw.  Here,  likewise,  are  two 
paintings,  copied  from  two  celebrated 
works  by  SoUmene,  which  were  con- 
sumed with  the  ancient  edifice  :  one  re- 
presents the  Consecration  of  the  Re- 
mains of  St.  John ;  the  other,  the  Land- 
ing of  Colombus  in  America :  and  above 
the  door  of  the  Senatorial  Chamber  is 
the  prow  of  an  ancient  Carthaginian  Gal- 
ley; its  length  being  about  three  spans, 
and  its  greatest  thickness  about  two 
thirds  of  a  foot :  it  was  discovered  near 
the  beach  in  1597,  in  consequence  of 
the  Harbour  being  cleaned ;  and  is  sup^ 
posed  to  have  remained  there,  from  the 
time  ofa  naval  battle  between,  the  Ge- 
noese and  the  Carthaginian  comman- 
der, Mago. 

Th$  Palaxxo  dei  Padri  delle  Com- 
mune contains  a  Brazen  Tablet,  which 
was  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Genoa 
during  the  year  1506;  and  records,  in 
very  old  Latin,  a  dispute  which  arose 
between  the  Genuat»  and  the  Yeiturii 
(supposed  to  be  the  people  of  Voltaggio), 
on  the  subject  of  their  respective  boun- 
daries :  in  consequence  of  which  dispute 
commissioners  were  appointed  by  the 
Roman  Senate,  a.  u.  c.  636,  to  settle  the 
affair.  The  Tablet  gives  the  result  of 
their  labours ;  and  specifies  the  names 
of  towns,  jnountains,  and  rivers,  which 
occur  nowhere  else. 

The  Regal  Pa/ace,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Signor  Marcello  Durazzo,  (>) 
cannot  be  called  splendid,  as  the  furni- 
ture is  old.  It  contains,  however,  one 
of  the  finest  pictures  eitant,  the  Magda- 
lene at  our  Saviour's  feet  in  the  house 
of  the  Pharisee,  by  Paolo  Veronese!!! 
and  in  the  large  Chapel  is  a  beautiful 
half-length  figure  of  the  Saviour  bearing 
his  Cross,  by  Titian!  These  pictures  be- 
longed to  the  Durazzo  collection,  some, 
if  not  all  the  remaining  part,  of  which 
may  still  be  found  in  the  Palace ;  and 
consist  of  Phineus,  turned  into  stone  by 
Perseus  !— and  Olindo  and  Sophronia 
saved  from  death  by  Clorinda !  both 
painted  by  Giordano— Mary  washing  the 
Saviour's  feet,  by  Paris  Bordone— the 
Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Cappuc- 
cino—the portrait  of  a  Nobleman  in  a 
Spanish  dress,  by  Vandyck— Adam  and 
Eve  quitting  Paradise,  by  Procaccino— 


(•)  The  Kiov  of  Sardinia,  on  baeomiog  Duke  of  Gcnos,  purchased  this  palace,  and  its 
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the  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Tan- 
dyck— a  half-length  figure  of  a  Prelate, 
by  Cappuccino—- a  half-length  figure  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Sweden,  by  Carlo  Dolci 
—the  ceremony  of  Confirmation,  by  Al- 
bert Durer— the  portrait  of  AnnaBullen, 
by  John  Holbein,  jun.-— Artemisia,  by 
Tintoretto— a  Head  by  Titian  I— two 
paintings,  by  Borgognone— the  Deluge, 
by  Jacopo  Bassano— Jacob's  Journey, 
by  the  same  master— a  Boy  lighting  a 
Firebrand,  by  Leandro  Bassano— a 
Head,  by  Tintoretto- Hagar,  with  her 
Child  and  the  Angel,  by  Bomenico  Paro- 
di— St.  Catherine  of  Genoa,  by  the  same 
master— a  Satyr  and  a  Bacchante,  by  Cas- 
tiglione,  and  two  Children  in  the  same 
picture,  by  Domenico  Piola— Peter  de- 
nying Christ-^and  another  pictijfft  of  a 
dead  Christ,  both  by  Caravaggio— a  half- 
length  female  Figure  in  a  Spanish  dress, 
by  Yandyck-^  Head  of  the  Madonna, 
and  another  of  the  Saviour,  by  Carlo 
Bolci— a  portrait  of  Donna  Caterina  Du- 
razzo,  by  Vandyck— the  Crucifixion,  by 
Tintoretto  (half  burnt)— Dicers,  by  .Ca- 
ravaggio— Juno  fastening  the  eyes  of 
Argus  to  the  tails  of  her  peacocks,  by 
I^ubens  I— the  Holy  Family,  by  Vandyck 
—the  Nativity,  by  Titian— the  Madonna 
and  Infant  Saviour,  by  Pontormo— the 
Madonna,  St.  John  Baptist,  and  the 
Magdalene,  by  PalmaVecchio— a  Figure 
wearing  a  Turban,  by  Rembrandt— St. 
John  Baptist,  by  Calabrese— S.  Antonio, 
by  Spagnoletto— and  S.  Bernardo,  by  the 
same  master.  In  the  Gallery  of  the  Pa- 
lace is  a  celebrated  Bust  of  Y itellius.  (>) 

The  Palace  of  the  Dowager  Queen  of 
Sardinia,  though  not  large,  is  furnished 
with  taste  and  splendour. 

Palazzo  del  Sig,  Gtacomo-FUippo 
Durazzo.  The  Staircase,  leading  to  a 
terrace  of  this  edifice,  adorned  with 
twenty-four  Doric  Columns  of  white 
marble,  is  much  admired.  The  first 
Room  shown  to  strangers  contains  the 
following  Pictures :— The  Oath  taken  by 
Gertrude,  the  mother  of  Hamlet,  by 
Pellegrini— the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by 
Simone  da  Pesaro  I— Abraham  seated  at 
table  with  the  Angels,  by.  Gastello!— the 
Magdalene,  by  Titian— the  Tribute  Mo- 
ney, by  Guercinol  1— David,  by  the  same 
great  artist— and  the  Woman  detected  in 


Adultery,  by  Procaccino  I— Aoom  on  the 
left,  Jacob  giving  his  blessing,  by  Lan  • 
getti— Jacob  contemplating  the  bloody 
garments  of  his  Son,  by  the  Cav.  Carlo 
Lotti. — Second  Room  toward  the  east. 
The  Flagellation,  by  Lodovico  Caracct  / 
—St.  Peter,  by  Annibale  CaraccI— The 
Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Andrea 

del  Sar to— Grecian  Charity,  by  Guido 

Hagar,  Ishmael,  and  the  Angel,  by  Gasti- 
glione— the  Marriage  of  St.  Catberioe, 
by  Paolo  Veronese  I— S.  Eustachio,  by 
Guide  1—S.  Girolamo  (half-length), by 
the  same  artist— a  Portrait  by  Vandyck, 
supposed  to  be  his  own  likeness — a 
Vestal,  or  perhaps  a  Sibyl,  by  Guido— 
St.  James,  by  Spagnoletto— a  Portrait  by 
Rubens,  supposed  to  be  bis  own  likeness 
—Cleopatra,  by  Guido— Porcia  (halF- 
length),  by  the  same  artist  i— an  oval 
Picture  of  an  Infant  sleeping,  likewise 
by  Guido  I— three  other  oval  Pictures  of 
Children,  by  Domenico  Piola.— On  the 
Ceiling  of  this  room  is  a  fine  Fresco, 
representing  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  by 
Piola  l-'^Drawing-'Room.  The  Fresco  on 
the  Ceiling  was  painted  by  Boni,  and 
represents  Vulcan  supplying  Thetis  with 
armour  for  Achilles.  The  Pictures  in 
oil  represent:— Achilles  confided  by  his 
Mother  to  the  care  of  Chiron,  by  Boni — 
Hector  dead,  and  tied  to  the  car  of 
Achilles,  by  Francesco  Monti— Achilles 
plunged  by  his  Mother  into  the  Styx«  by 
Franceschini— the  death  of  Achillea,  by 
Merighi— the  discovery  of  Achilles  at 
Scyros,  by  Cogorani— and  Achilles  re- 
ceiving from  his  Mother  a  shield  to 
enable  him  to  avenge  the  death  of  Pa- 
troclus,  by  Zanotti.  The  first  Room 
shown  to  strangers  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Palace  contains  the  following 
Pictures :— Our  Saviour  appearing  after 
his  resurrection  to  the  blessed  Virgin, 
by  Domenichino  I— Portrait  of  a  Boy  in 
'  the  character  of  Tobias,  by  Vandyckl — 
Portrait  of  a  Boy  in  white,  by  Vandyck ! 
—Portraits  of  three  Children  of  the 
Durazzo  family  with  a  Dog,  by  Van- 
dyck-the  Death  of  Adonis,  by  Do- 
menichino I— Portrait  of  Philip  IV.,  of 
Spain,  by  Rubens  I  !-hi  Philosopher 
weeping,  by  Spagnoletto— S.  Sebas- 
tiano,  by  Domenichino!— Heraclitus 
and  Democritus^  in  separate  pictures. 


(0  The  Royal  Residence  cannot  be  seen  by 
it  be  while  he  drives  out. 
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by  spagnolelto— Portrait  of  a  Lady  of 
the  Durazzo  family  with  two  Children, 
by  Vandyck  l— Children,  by  Domenico 
Piola— S.  Girolamo,  by  Spagnolelto— 
Children,  by  Domenico  Piola !— and  the 
Flagellation,  Caracci  School.— The  Ceil- 
ing, painted  by  P.G.  Piola,  represents 
Janus  giving  the  Keys  of  his  Temple  to 
Jnpiter,  after  having  imprisoned  Mars ! 
This  Palace  Ultewise  contains  a  fine  pic- 
ture of  Nymphs,  «tc.,  by  Titian. 

PdkLZZo  Brignole.  (0  The  Entrance 
Hail  contains  a  picture,  by  Castello,  re- 
presenting the  Rape  of  the  Sablnes ;  and 
another  picture,  by  Domenico  Piola,  re- 
presenting the  Car  of  the  Sun,  the 
four  Seasons,  Nymph5>  and  Zephyrs. 
The  Spring  Saioon  contains  the  fol- 
lowing pictures :— A  half-length  Figure 
with  a  white  Beard,  by  Titian— ditto, 
witb  a  Black  Beard,  by  Bordone— por- 
trait of  a  Prince  of  Orange,  by  Vandyck 
—two  half-length  figures  of  a  Father  and 
Son»  by  the  same  Arlist-^lhe  Madonna, 
by  Gnido-^the  Saviour,  by  ditto— a 
Shepherd,  by  Cappuccino — ^the  Saviour 
bearing  his  Cross,  painted  on  wood,  by 
VaDdyckl — the  Marchese  A.  G.  Brignole 
on  horseback,  by  Vandyck !  1— the  Har- 
chesa  Paulina  Adorna  Brignole,  bv 
Vandyck—^  Head,  by  Bordone i— a  Head, 
with  an  inscription  above  it,  by  Albert 
Durer— and  a  Head  in  Armour,  by  Tin- 
toretto. The  Summer  Saloon  contain  s 
— the  Saviour  banishing  the  Buyers  and 
Sellers  from  the  Temple,  by  Guercino  1 
—the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  by  Cara- 
Tagcio— Clortnda  delivering  Olindo  and 
Sopbronia  from  death,  by  Luca  Gior- 
daD<H-lialf-length  figure  of  S.  Sebas- 
Uano,  by  Guido— Cato  falling  on  his 
tword,  by  Guercino !— the  Incredulity 
of  St.  Thomas,  by  Cappuccino— the  Holy 
Family,  by  Procaccino— the  Annuncia- 
tion, painted  on  copper,  by  Lodovico 
Caracci  1— a  half-length  Figure  with  a 
Beard,  painted  on  wood,  by  Lucas  de 
Leyden! — St.  Paul,  by  Cappuccino— the 
Nativity,  by  Paolo  Veronese— the  Sa- 
Tiour  bearing  his  Cross,  by  Lanfranco — 
and  Circe  and  Ulysses,  by  Scorza.  The 
Autumn  Saloon  contains— the  Ma- 
donna enthroned,  with  the  Infant  Jesus, 
St.  John  Baptist,  and  other  Saints,  by 
Guercino  !— the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Palma  Vecchio— Abrahamjourney  ing 


with  his  Family  and  Animals,  by  Castt- 
glione— DsBdalus  and  Icarus,  by  Andrea 
Sacchi— S.  Francesco,  by  Cappuccino— 
the  Holy  Family,  painted  on  wood,  in 
the  style  of  Andrea  del  Sarlo— Portrait 
of  a  young  Man,  by  Titian— Portrait  of  a 
Cardinal,  by  Scipip  Gaetano— St.  Mark, 
half-length,  by  Guido !— St.  Peter  weep- 
ing, by  Unfranco— and  Vulcan's  Forge, 
by  Jacopo  Bassano.  The  Winter  Saloon 
contains  a  large  picture  representing 
the  Madonna,  the  Infant  Jesus,  Saints, 
and  Angels,  by  Bordone !— another  large 
picture  representing  the  Holy  Family 
and  Angels,  by  Procaccino !— Judith 
giving  tne  Head  of  Holofernes  to  a 
Slave,  by  Paolo  Veronese— a  Philo- 
sopher, by  Spagnoletto— a  Woman  with 
a  Flower  in  her  hand,  painted  on  wood, 
by  John  Holbein-^St.  John  Baptist,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci— the  Holy  Family,  by 
Pellegro  Piola !— ditto,  by  Cappuccino 
—portrait  of  a  Genoese  Senator,  by 
Rubens!— the  Tribute  Money,  by  Van- 
dyck!—the  Flight  into  Egypt  by  Carlo 
Maratta— S.  Rocco  extended  on  the 
earth  with  persons  dying  of  the  Plague, 
and  Angels  hovering  near,  by  Domeni- 
cbino— the  Annunciation,  by  Paolo  Ve- 
ronese—S.  Gaterina,  by  Baroccio— and 
a  half-length  Figure  with  a  Beard,  by 
Bordone.  The  fifth  Saloon^  called  Hu- 
man Life,  contains— four  half-length 
Figures,  each  representing  an  Apostle, 
by  Procaccino— St.  John  Baptist,  by 
Cappuccino— Portrait,  supposed  to  re- 
present Vandyck's  Nurse,  by  Pack) 
Veronese— the  Assumption  of  the  Ma- 
donna, painted  on  copper,  by  Cor- 
reggio  1 1  {—Portrait  of  a  Lady  of  the 
Brignole  family  and  her  Daughter,  by 
Vandyck— Christ  in  theGardenofOlives, 
painted  on  copper,  by  Carlo  Dolci !  l— 
the  Car  of  Love,  by  Albano  I— Christ 
appearing  to  the  Magdalene  after  his 
Resurrection,  by  Albano!— the  Deity 
and  the  Infant  Jesus,  by  Guercino— and 
Jesus  and  S.  Veronica,  by  Antonio  Ca- 
racci 1  The  Chamber  of  the  Virtues  of 
the  Country  contains  the  following 
pictures  by  Deferrari :— Numa  ordaining 
Sacrifices— Mutius  Scsvola  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Porsena— the  Continence  of 
Scipio— and  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus 
condemning  his  Sons.  The  Chapel- 
Chamber  contains— Tarquin  {pd  Lu- 
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crelia,  by  Sarzana— David  and  Saul,  by 
Passignano— Jesus  and  his  Disciples  in 
the  Garden  of  Olives^  by  Bassano  I— and 
the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  by  Tinto- 
retto. The  Frescos  in  the  Chapel  are  by 
Domenico  Parodi ;  as  likewise  is,  Her- 
mione  at  her  Toilette,  in  the  Ante- 
chamber.  The  Saloon,  called  the  Trials 
of  Youth,  contains  a  picture,  painted 
on  wood,  by  Rubens ;  and  representing 
himself  and  his  wife  I— Cleopatra  with 
the  Asp,  by  Gucrcino !— the  Martyrdom 
of  a  Saint,  by  Paolo  Veronese— Charity, 
by  Cappuccino— the  blessed  Virgin,  the 
Infant  Jesus,  and  a  Figure  worshipping 
him,  by  Giacomo  Bassano !— Soldiers 
skirmishing,  by  Vandyck— and  Noah 
sacrificing  after  the  Deluge,  by  Scorza. 
The  Summer  Saloon,  called  Patriotism, 
contains  a  picture  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Animals  into  the  Ark,  by  Castiglione  I— 
a  Woman  plucking  a  Goose,  by  Cappuc- 
cino—and Shepherds  with  Animals,  by 
Giovani  Rosa.  Several  of  the  apart- 
ments in  this  palace  derive  their  names 
from  the  Frescos  by  Deferrari,  AfTner, 
Piola,  Parodi,  etc., which  ornament  the 
Ceilings. 

Palazzo  del  Sig.  Gaetano  Camhiaso. 
Among  the  best  pictures  here  are  the 
following :— Santa  Maria  Maddalena,  by 
Guercino,  much  admired-^he  Adora- 
tion of  the  Sheperds,  by  Domenico  Piola 
^and  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Cas- 
tello— David  with  the  Head  of  Goliath,  by 
Guercino— Christ  appearing  to  the  Mag- 
dalene, by  Carlo  Maratta— a  portrait  of 
Calvin,  by  Holbein— a  Philosopher, 
painted  on  wood,  by  Lucas  de  Leyden— 
the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  the  same 
master— the  Decapitation  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  by  Guercino— the  Marriage  of 
St.  Catherine,  by  Carlo  Maratta— a  half- 
length  Female  Figure,  Caracci  School- 
two  half-length  Figures,  by  Palma  Gio- 
vane— the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  by 
Albano— St.  Luke,  by  Guido—  the  Holy 
Family  and  St.  John,  by  Raphael— and 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto— 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Palma  Glovane— 
the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Lo- 
dovico  Caracci— three  Portraits,  by 
Vandyck— and  one  by  the  Caracci 
School.  St.  John  Baptist,  by  Sirani— 
the  Magdalene,  by  Guido— the  Deposi- 
tion from  the  Cross,  by  Lucas  de  Leyden 


—and  the  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesiu,  by 
Carlo  Maratta. 

^  The  Palazzo  Pallavieini{')  contains 
several  good  Pictures,  among  which  are 
the  following :— AMan  on  Horseback,  by 
Parodi,  and  a  Lady  with  a  little  Boy,  by 
Vandyck— Abraham's  Sacrifice, by  Fran- 
ceschini— Hagar  with  Ishmael,  by  the 
same  master— the  Magdalene,  painted 
on  copper  by  Annibale  Caracci— Joseph's 
Dream,  with  the  Madonna,  etc.,  painted 
on  copper, but  not  finished.by  Lodovico 
Caracci— a  Landscape  with  Animals,  by 
Castiglione— Silenus  intoxicated,  by  Ru- 
ben si— the  Woman  detected  in  Adulte- 
ry, by  Spagnoletto-Bethsheba  bathing, 
by  Franceschini— the  Deposition  from 
the  Cross-,  by  Lucas  de  Leyden !— Mutius 
ScsBvola  holding  his  right  hand  over  the 
fire  in  presence  of  Porsena,  painted  on 
wood,  by  Guercino !— Rebecca  giving 
water  to  Abraham's  Stag,  by  Assereto— 
the  Birth  of  the  Madonna,  by  Luca  Gior- 
dano— the  Presentation  of  the  Madonna, 
by  the  same  artist — and  two  Landscapes, 
by  Bassano— Cleopatra  with  the  Asp,  by 
Semmino !— a  Sacrifice  to  Pan,  by  Casti- 
glione!— Romulus  discovered  byFaus- 
tulus,  likewise  the  production  of  Casti- 
glione I— Ven  us  and  Cupid,  by  Cambiaso 
— Veturia  entreating  Coriolanns  to  save 
Rome,  by  Vandyck  f— and  a  picture  re- 
presenting Music,  by  Iruercino— San 
Francesco,  by  Strozzi— the  Magdalene, 
by  Romanelli— St.  Peter,  by  Rubens— 
the  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Schl- 
done — the  Madonna  praying,  by  Strozzi ! 
Jacob's  Journey,  by  Giacomo  Bassano— 
St.  John  Baptist,  by  Antonio  Caracci — 
the  Magdalene  borne  by  Angels  to  Hea- 
ven, by  Franceschini— the  Madonna 
della  Colonna,  by  Raphael !  I— and 
Saints  Girolamo  and  Francesco,  by 
Guercino— Diana  bathing  with  her 
Nymphs,  and  Actseon  transformed  into 
a  stag,  by  Albano !— A  small  Landscape 
on  Wood  by  Bnighet— the  Birth  of  Ado- 
nis, by  Franceschini — the  Madonna,  the 
Infant  Jesus,  etc.,  by  Lucas  de  Leyden — 
8.  Francesco  praying,  by  Guido— the 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Albert 
Durer— the  Madonna,  With  the  Infant 
Jesus  sleeping,  by  Franceschini— the 
Holy  Family  in  repose,  by  Lucas  de  ley- 
den—and  an  Assumption,  small,  but 
very  beautiHil. 


(>)  Piazza  Garibaldi. 
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Palazzo  Spinola,  near  the  Piazza 
Fontana  Amorosa,  Among  the  Pic- 
Hires  here,  are  the  following :— Troy  in 
flames,  by  Luca  Giordano— and  the  €u- 
mean  Sibyl  condacting  iBneas  to  the 
Lake  Avernus,  by  Carlone— the  Madonna 
and  our  Sayiour,  by  Yaadyck,  a  large 
and  yery  beautiful  i^clure-Hhe  Holy 
Family,  painted  on  copper,  by  Albano 
—Sketches,  by  Giordano,  of  Pictures, 
oow  in  the  Paris  Gallery—a  large  Land- 
scape, by  Bnighet— a  Saint,  by  Carlo 
Maratta— the  Archangel  Gabriel,  by  dit- 
to—Joseph before  Pharoah,  byLe  Sueur 
— S.  Sebastiano,  by  Guido— the  Madon- 
na with  the  Infant  Jesus  sleeping,  by 
Giierciiio-4he  Family  of  Tobias,  byDo- 
menichino— the  Magdalene,  by  Guido— 
&  Carlo  Borromeo,  Caracci  School— St. 
Catherine,  by  Zuccari— three  large  Pic- 
tures representing  Scripture  Histories, 
by  Francesehinil— Calvary,  byCarlone 
— «  small  Copy  of  the  Transfiguration, 
attribated  to  one  of  the  Caracci  family 
—a  Pietd,  by  Carlo  Maratta— and  the 
Birth  of  the  Saviour,  attributed  toSchi- 
done,  and  likewise  to  Correggio  I— the 
Holy  Family,  by  Borgognone— Abra- 
ham's Sacrifice,  by  ditto— Fishes,  by 
Camogli— the  Holy  Family,  by  Castello 
— Froits,  by  Camogli— the  Madonna  and 
Infant  Jesus,  Caracci  School— a  Land- 
scape, by  Tempesta— a  Landscape,  attri- 
buted to  Poussin— a  Battle,  by  the  Cav. 
d'ArpIno — Landscapes,  by  Waei— Faith, 
with  an  Infant,  by  Dohienico  Piola— 
Cliarityy  by  ditto— the  Marriage  of  Can- 
na,  by  Bassano — the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  painted  on  wood,  by  Parmigiani- 
Bo— the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  Guido— a 
Wet4iar8e  with  her  Child,  and  otherFi- 
gures,  by  Annibale  Caracci !— the  Wo- 
man of  Samaria,  by  Luca  Giordano— 
and  Assassins,  by  Wa6l. 

The  Palazzo  of  Sig,  Giaeotno  Spino- 
ta  it  embellished  with  a  few  good  pic- 
tures; and  the  choicest  paintings  of 
the  Palazzo  Carega,  in  the  StradaNuova, 
are  now  removed  to  the  Palazzo  Care- 
ga deUa  Posta  Vecchia, 

The  Palazzo  Pasaua  contains  the 
following  pictures:  the  Holy  Family,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci— the  Portrait  of  a 
Lady,  by  Bassano— the  Portrait  of  a  Gen- 

COThe  price  of  boxes  at  this  Theatre  is  not 
cflvliilanl;  bot  over  and  above  the  prtoe  of  a 
bot,  every  individnal  who  enters  it  pays 


tleman,  by  the  same  artist— the  Madon- 
na and  Infant  Saviour  with  St.  John,  by 
Fra  Bartojommeo— a  Portrait,  by  Titian 
—Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  by  Sebastiano 
del  Piombo !— the  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by 
Vandyck— Jugglers,  by  Caravaggio— the 
Hours,  by  Raphael  I— Loves  dancing,  by 
Raphael !— a  dead  Christ,  the  Madonna, 
and  other  Figures,  by  Rubens— and  the 
same  subject,  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo. 

ThePalazzaD*Oria  Panfillhheyond 
the  Porta  San  Tommaso,  is  the  largest 
of  all  the  Genoese  Palaces;  but,  being 
neglected,  it  hastens  fast  to  decay.  The 
fine  Fresco  of  Jupiter  annihilating  the 
Giants,  with  which  this  edifice  was  en- 
riched, by  Pierino  del  Vaga,  is,  how- 
ever, preserved ;  and  the  Garden  con- 
tains a  statue  of  Andrea  d'Oria,  in  the 
character  of  Neptune. 

The  University,  a  splendid  edifice, 
has,  in  its  Vestibule,  two  Lions  of  mar- 
ble, which  are  much  admired.  The 
Hall  of  the  Faculty  of  Justice  is  embel- 
lished with  a  Picture  of  the  Assumption  I 
and  another  of  the  Holy  Family,  both 
by  Galeotti;  wilhseveral  good  Paintings 
by  Ferrari.  The  Hall  of  Theology  con- 
tains a  Picture  of  the  Salutation,  by  Sar- 
zana— the  Assumption,  by  Galeotti— and 
other  Paintings,  by  Ferrari.  The  Hall 
of  Philosophy  contains  a  Picture  of  the 
Salutation,  by  Domenico  Parodi— three 
small  Paintings,  representing  Apollo 
and  the  Muses,  Plato  dictating  to  his 
Disciples,  and  Aristotle  with  his  Scho- 
lars—a Female  weeping  at  the  menaces 
of  a  Warrior— other  Pictures,  by  Ferra- 
ri, and  a  fine  figure  of  St.  Ignatius,  by 
Pedemonte.  The  Hall  of  Medicine  is 
adorned  with  Paintings  by  Ferrari,  and 
theGreatHallof  the  University  contains 
fine  Frescos,  by  Andrea  Carlone— a  Pic- 
ture of  the  Circumcision,  by  Sarzana— 
and  six  Statues  of  Bronze,  by  Giovanni 
di  Bologna ;  those  which  represent 
Faith  and  Hope  being  the  best. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  recently  built.  Is 
a  handsome  and  spacious  edifice,  ele- 
gantly ornamented,  both  on  the  outside 
and  within ;  and  the  stage  decorations 
are  superb.(') 

The  Pott  Office,  likewise  recently 
built,  is  a  handsome  edifice. 

thirty  sous ;  and  the  same  sura  is  paid  by 
every  person  who  enters  the  parterre,  besid^ 
something  for  a  seat,  if  required. 
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The  Great  Ho$pital,  founded  by  Bar- 
tolommeo  Bosco,  is  a  noble  establish- 
ment  for  the  Sick  of  all  nations,  and 
likewise  for  Foundlings;  the  Boys  re- 
maining till  they  are  able  to  work,  the 
Girls  still  longer.  The  number  of  Sick 
Persons  contained  in  this  Hospital  has, 
during  times  past,  frequently  exceeded 
one  thousand;  and  the  number  of 
Foundlings  three  thousand. 

The  Hospital  of  Incurables  is  a  noble 
establishment. 

The  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
founded  by  the  Abbate  Octavio  Assarot- 
ti  in  1801,  receives  twenty-two  Boys 
and  eleven  Girls,  who  are  either  instruct- 
ed in  the  art  of  engraving  upon  wood 
or  copper,  or  taught  some  useful  trade. 

The  Alberffo  dei  Poveri,  perhaps  the 
most  magnificent  Hospital  in  Europe, 
stands  upon  a  lofty  eminence,  and  was 
founded  by  a  Nobleman  of  the  Brignoli 
family,  to  serve  as  an  asylum  for  upward 
of  a  thousand  persons,  from  old  age, 
and  other  causes,  reduced  to  want.  It  is, 
at  the  present  moment,  sufficiently  ca- 
pacious to  lodge  above  two  thousand 
persons,  and  serves  as  a  refuge  for  the 
Destitute,  a  House  of  Correction,  and  a 
School,  where  every  individual  able  to 
work  is  taught  some  useful  trade.  The 
Church  belonging  to  this  Edifice  con- 
V  tains  a  Basso-rilievo,  by  Michael  Ange- 
lo,  of  the  Madonna  embracing  the  dead 
body  of  Christ  I  and  an  Assumption,  in 
marble,  by  Puget  1(0 

The  Conservatorio  delle  Fieschine, 
at  Zerbino,  is  capable  of  receiving  three 
liundred  persons;  and  artificial  flowers, 
famous  throughout  Europe,  are  made 

here. 

The  aqueducts  which  supply  Genoa 
with  water  are  six  leagues  in  extent, 
and  so  commodiously  arranged,  that 
every  story  of  every  house  has  its  foun- 
tain: perhaps,  however,  the  quality  of 

(<)  The  situation  of  this  Hospital  has  of  late 
bsoome  unhealthy. 

(a)  The  Croce  di  Malta  near  the  Mole  was, 
in  1835,  a  most  exoellent  Hotel,  where  the 
charges  were  reasonable.— 27ie  Bdtel  de 
Fork  was  more  expensive,  but  less  comfort  - 
able,  though  better  %iivateA,- The  H&telde 
Londres  was  a  good  Ion ;  and  The  Mdtel  de 
la  Poste  was  cheap,  but  gk)omy,  and  not 
comfortable. 

Genoa  has  long  been  famous  for  excellent 
Seian-chairs,  and  is  now  provided  with  job- 


the  water  may  be  injured  by  passing  a 
considerable  length  of  way  through 
leaden  pipes. 

This  Town  contains  good  Hotels  ;(•) 
and  its  population,  including  San  Pie- 
tro  d' Arena,  but  not  the  Port,  is  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  85,000  inhabitants. 
It  has  given  birth  to  several  distinguish- 
ed Characters,  pre-eminent  among 
whom  were  Columbus,  and  that  great 
Admiral  and  Patriot  Andrea  d'Oria.  The 
latter  well  deserved  the  following  eulo- 
gy, inscribed  ]>y  the  Genoese  Republic 
upon  the  pedestal  of  his  statue:  "An- 
drea d'Oria,  the  best  of  Citizens,  the 
Restorer  of  Public  Liberty,  and  its  suc- 
cessful Champion."  An  Italian  proverb 
says  of  Genoa,  ^  that  it  has  sea  without 
fish,  land  without  trees,  and  men  with- 
out faith,"  The  provisions,  however, 
not  excepting  fish,  are  excellent ;  but 
the  wine  is,  generally  speaking,  of  an 
inferior  quality ;  and  the  climate  by  no 
means  a  good  one.  The  country,  though 
thinly  wooded,  is,  in  some  parts,  ro- 
mantic and  beautiful ;  but  its  inhabit- 
ants are  reputed  to  want  faith,  like 
their  Liguriau  ancestors.  The  Genoese 
School  of  Medicine  stands  high  in  Ita- 
ly; and  Doctor  Scassi,  who  speaks  Eng- 
lish, and  has  also  studied  at  Edin- 
burgh, is  an  eminent  Genoese  Physi- 
cian. The  Noblesof  Genoa  are  accused 
of  preferring  a  luxurious  and  splendid 
table  to  the  pursuits  of  literature:  their 
chief  gratification,  however,  has  always 
consisted  in  amassing  wealth  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  expending  it  on 
public  works  and  public  charities.  The 
common  people  are  active  and  indus- 
trious; and  the  Silks,  Velvets,  Damasks, 
and  Paper  of  Genoa,  have  long  been 
celebrated. 

Provisions  in  this  City  are  about  the 
same  price  as  at  Rome;  house-rent  is 
considerably  cheaper,  but  ready-fur- 
carriages.  Travellers,  on  arriving  at  an 
Hotel  in  this  City,  are  usually  assailed  by  a 
host  of  porters;  each  of  whom,  if  he  carry 
even  the  smallest  of  parcels  from  the  Tra- 
veller's carriage  to  his  apartment  in  the 
Hotel,  demandshalfa  franc ;  appealing  to  the 
tariff  to  prove  that  his  demand  is  legal ;  and 
moreover,  every  travelling-carriage,  oq 
arriving  at  an  Inn,  is  taken  per  force  to  its 
Remise  by  the  Genoa  Porters,  who  chanie 
five  francs  for  depositing  it  there. 
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nished  lodgings   are  difficult  to  ob- 

UtD.O) 

The  new  Gate,  leading  from  Genoa  to 
Tarin,  is  simple  and  majestic ;  and  the 
Tiew  of  Genoa  displayed  to  Travellers 
on  entering  this  Gate  from  the  Turin 
road  is  strikingly  superb. 

The  road  which  goes  out  of  Genoa 
by  the  Light-house  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  leading  to  Savona  and 
Nice,  the  other  to  the  Val  di  Serivia  and 
Turin;  and  the  country  through  which 
this  road  passes,  before  it  divides,  dis- 
plays, for  several  miles,  a  delightful 
onion  of  grandeur  and  cheerfulness, 
being  thickly  sown  with  villas,  equal  in 
size  and  splendour  to  the  palaces  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  City,  and  at  the  same 
time  exhibiting  rich  and  beautiful  cul- 
tivation, combined  with  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  sea. 

The  postHToad  of  Vcd  diSerivkif  begun 
by  the  late  Government  and  continued 
by  the  present,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  Passage  of  the  Bocchetta,  be- 
tween Genoa  and  Turin,  is  now  com- 
pletely finished,  and  extends  to  Novi, 
where  it  joins  the  old  road  to  Alessan- 
dria. 

The  Post-road  from  Genoa  to  Nice, 
likewise  begun  by  the  late  Government, 
and  eontlnned  by  the  present,  Is  now 
/as  already  mentioned  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  work)  open  for  carriages  of 
all  descriptions,  well  supplied  with  post- 
horses,  and  ftirnished  with  tolerable  Ho- 
tels. This  Road,  from  Genoa  to  Noli, 
and  again  from  Vintimiglia  to  Nice,  has 
long  been  passable  for  carriages ;  and 
during  the  year  1827,  the  Nissards,  to 
aecooimodate  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Sardinia,  finished  theintermediate  part, 
so  ^»  lo  make  it  passable  for  the  car- 
riages of  their  sovereign ;  but  being  the 
work  of  separate  Communes,  whose 
purses  are  of  an  unequal  length,  and 
tame  of  tbem  very  shallow,  it  is  by  no 
means  formed  on  the  Napoleon  scale; 
so  narrow,  indeed,  and  so  slightly  de- 
fended, are  some  of  the  most  precipi- 
tous parts,  that  any  casualty,  even  a 

'*)  Travellers,  before  they  quit  Genoa,  are 
^Misled  to  have  their  passports  examined  and 
tigMd  at  theFslice«rBoe;  paying,  for  the 
sisaalare,  ahool  foor  franes. 

(•)  Fnrsons  who  go  in  a  Felucca  from 
CcMS  lo  Nice,  reach  Oaesflia  the  first  Bight, 
and  arrive  at  liie  end  of  tkeir  voyage  on  the 


driving  wind  or   rain,   or  a  restive 
or  starling   horse,  might  |have   fatal 
consequences;  and  without  a  crane- 
neck  carriage,  or  one  constructed  on 
Elliot's  excellent  plan,  the  short  turn- 
ings of  this  road  are  unsafe  for  persons 
who  travel  post;  but  those  who  travel 
en  voiturin,  with  a  careful  driver  and 
quiet  horses,  have  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend danger.    This  road  nearly  follows 
the  course  of  the  Via  Clodia  to  Alben- 
ga,  and  that  of  the  Via  Aurelia  from 
Albenga   to  Nice,  passing  through  a 
beautiful  country.    Persons  who  travel 
en  voiturin  usually  accomplish  this 
journey  in  four  days.     The  distance 
from  Genoa  lo  Nice  is  computed  to  be 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles; 
the  posts  are  thirty-five  and  three  quar- 
ters in  number;  and  the  road  passes 
through  Voltri,  the  ancient  Hasta,  Sa- 
vona, the  ancient  Savo,  Finale,  the  an- 
cient Pollupice,  Albenga,  formerly  Al- 
biutn  IngaunwUf  and  the  capital  of  a 
Tribe  called  the  Ingauni,  Vintimiglia, 
anciently  Albium    Intemeliumf    the 
capital  of  a  Tribe  called  the   Intemelii, 
and  afterwards,  when  subjugated  by 
Rome,  a  Municipium :  it  likewise  passes 
near  the  ancient  Porttu,  or  Arx,  Her- 
culis   Monasei,  now  Monaco,   which 
seems  to  have  been  a  Grecian  settle- 
ment: fabulous  accounts  attribute  Its 
foundation  to  Hercules,  who  was  cer- 
tainly worshipped  in  this  settlement. 
About  two  miles  above  Monaco,  on  a 
summit  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  is  the  lit- 
tle village  of  La  Turbia  (a  corruption  of 
TropfuBa)^  where  Augustus  erected  a 
Trophy  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
names  of  all  the  Alpine  Tribes  he  had 
subdued   between  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the  Adriatic ;  and  slight  remains 
of  this  trophy  may  still  be  traced.    The 
Hotels  at  Albenga  and  Oneglia,  that  at 
S.  Remo,  and  the  Hdtel  de Turin  at  Vin- 
timiglia, afford  the  best  accommoda- 
tion on  this  Route.  {») 

Nice,  situated  on  the  ViaAureliOy  and 
founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mastilia 
(now  Marseilles)  in  commemoration  of  a 

second,  provided  the  weather  prove  favour- 
able ;  paying  for  a  ten-oared  Felucca,  large 
enough  to  contain  an  English  travelliog- 
camage,  about  five  louis  d'or.  The  trans- 
port of  a  light,  open,  four-wheeled  empty 
carriage,  costs  about  forty  firancs. 
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victory,  is  seated  in  a  small  plain,  bound- 
ed on  tlie  west  by  the  Var,  anciently 
called  the  Varus,  which  divides  it  from 
Provence ;  on  the  south  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  washes  its  walls ;  and  on 
the  north  by  that  chain  of  Alps  called 
MaritinuB,  which  seems  designed  by 
nature  to  protect  Italy  Trom  the  inva- 
sions of  her  Gallic  neighbours.  The 
Citadel  of  Mont  Albano  overhangs  the 
town;  and  the  Paglion,  a  torrent  which 
descends  from  the  adjacent  mountains, 
separates  it  from  what  is  called  the  Eng- 
lish Quarter^  and  runs  into  the  sea  on 
the  west. 

The  situation  of  Nice  is  cheerful,  the 
walks  and  rides  are  pretty,  the  lodging- 
bouses  numerous,  and  tolerably  conve- 
nient; the  eatables  good  and  plentiful, 
and  the  wine  and  oil  excellent ;  but  the 
bear  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
prevalence  of  that  searching  wind  called 
Vent  de  bise,  render  the  air  frequently 
eeld,  and  even  frosty,  during  winter  and 
spring,  while  in  summer  t|ie  heat  is 
excessive.  (>) 

'  The  road  over  the  Maritime  Alps  from 
Nice  to  Turin  is  superb  and  wonderful, 
(hough  not  safe  for  carriages  during  the 
season  of  winter  snow.  It  was  con- 
structed under  the  reign  of  Victor-Ama- 
deus-Maria,  King  of  Sardinia  (who  com- 

Kleted  it  in  seventeen  years)  and  has 
itely  been  improved  by  the  French, 
especially  between  Nice  and  Scarena.  {*) 
It  lies,  for  about  five  miles,  on  the  banks 
of  the  PagUon,  and  then  ascends  the 
mountain  of  Scarena  to  the  village  of 
that  name,  a  drive  of  less  than  three 
hours.  It  then  ascends  another  moon- 
tain,  composed  of  red,  grey,  and  white 
marble;  and  on  arriving  at  the  summit, 
after  a  drive  of  about  two  hours  and  a 
half,  the  Traveller  is  presented  with  a 
view  of  Sospello,  situated  in  the  opposite 
valley,  and  apparently  not  half  a  mile 
distant;  yet  so  lofty  is  the  mountain, 
and  so  numerous  are  the  windings  of 
the  road,  that  Travellers  have  nine  miles 
to  go  ere  they  reach  Sospello.  This 
Village,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Pag- 
Uon, and  surrounded  with  Alps,  con- 

0)The  principal  Inns  at  Nice  are,  L*H6tel 
des  Etrangers,  which  is  very  comfortable ; 
VH6tel  de  York,  much  less  good;  and  The 
Suropa,  dtuated  in  the  Enslish  Quarter,  and 
very  comfortable. 


tains  two  tolerable  Inns.  Hence  the 
road  climbs  the  lofty  mountain  of  Sos- 
pello, winding  through  immense  rocks 
of  marble,  some  of  which  were  blown 
up  in  order  to  make  way  for  carriages. 
Near  Sospello  stands  an  ancient  Roman 
Gastle ;  t>ut,  what  seems  extraordinary, 
the  old  Roman  road  over  these  heights, 
though  supposed  to  have  been  a  branch 
of  the  Via  Aurelia,  and  the  earliest 
passage  of  the  Alps  frequented  by  the 
Romans,  is  nowhere  discoverable.  Af^ 
ter  ascending  for  tbree  hours  the  Tra- 
veller reaches  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  then  descends  in  less  than  one 
hour  to  La  Ghiandola,  a  romantic  vil- 
lage, seated  at  the  brink  of  a  brawling 
torrent,  and  adorned  by  Cascades  gusf 
ing  from  jagged  rocks  of  a  stupendous 
height.  Travellers  usually  sleep  at>La 
Ghiandola,  where  the  Inn  is  tolerably 
good,  and  next  morning  set  out  for 
Tenda.  To  describe  the  scenery  be- 
tween this  town  and  La  Ghiandola, 
would  be  impossible ;  imagination  could 
not  picture  it.  The  ascent  is  gradual,  by 
the  side  of  the  torrent,  which,  from 
rushing  impetuously  over  enormous 
masses  of  stone,  forms  itself  into  an 
endless  variety  of  Cascades ;  while  the 
stupendous  rocks  through  which  the 
road  is  pierced,  from  their  immense 
height,  grotesque  shapes,  and  verdant 
clothing,  added  to  the  beautiful  Water- 
falls with  which  they  are  embellished, 
exhibit  one  of  the  most  awfully-magni- 
ficent Grottos  that  the  masterly  hand' 
of  nature  ever  made.  Through  this 
Grotto  the  road  passes  for  several  miles, 
the  prospect  on  every  side  being  bound- 
ed by  mountains  whose  summits  the 
eye  cannot  reach,  though  sometimes 
the  peak  of  an  Alp  presents  itself,  and 
resembles  a  brilliant  obelisk  of  snow 
resting  on  the  clouds.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, this  scenery  is  varied  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  fortified  Castle  sus- 
pended in  the  air  (for  so  it  really  seems 
to  be,  owing  to  the  dense  fogs  which 
envelope  the  mountain  it  stands  upon), 
and  soon  after,  a  turn  in  the  road  ex- 
hibits the  Town  of  Saorgio,  built  in  the 

(»)  This  road,  as  coastmcted  by  Viclor- 
Amadeus,  was  always  passable  for  carriages 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  nolonly 
passable,  butexoeUent. 
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shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  appa- 
rentlf  poised  belveen  earth  and  hea- 
veD,  the  mouDtain  on  which  it  is  seated 
heing  yelled  with  clouds.    Magnificent 
chestnut  woods,  convents,  hermitages, 
remains   of  castles,  and  old  Roman 
Causeways,  present  themselves  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  till  it  reaches  Tenda, 
which  is  situated  under  an  immense 
Alp  of  (the  same  name,  computed  to  be 
eight  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  over 
the  summit  of.  which  Yictor-Amadeus 
carried  the  road,   Tenda  is  a  sombre- 
looking  Town,  resembling  what  Poetry 
would  picture  as  the  world's  end,  for  the 
cIoud^;apped  mountain  behind  it  seems 
to  say,  ''Thoushalt  proceed  no  farther." 
It  is  prudent  to  pass  the  Col  di  Tenda 
before  mid-day,  beeaiise,  at  that  time, 
there  usually  rises  a  strong  wind  very 
inconvenient  to  Travellers.    This  pas- 
sage, «ince  it  was   improved  by  the 
French,  has  seldom  occupied  above  five' 
hours:  persons,  therefore,  who  leave 
Tenda  at  eight  in  the  morning  may 
expect  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  ascent 
by  eleven.    The  first  part  of  this  ascent 
presents  picturesque  prospects  embei- 
Usbed  with  bold  Cascades;  the  latter 
part  is  usually  enveloped  with  clouds, 
and  colder  than  any  other  passage  of 
the  Alps  practicable  for  carriages.   The 
summit  of  the  Col  di  Tenda  is  a  barren 
rock,  whence  may  be  descried  Monte 
Viso,  with  other  Alps  still  more  lofty, 
and  the  town  of  Limone  seated  in  a  vale, 
through  which  rushes  a  torrent  formed 
by  the  snow  from  the  Col.    Limone 
contains  a  tolerable  Inn.    Hence  the 
road  runs  parallel  with  those  streams 
which  fertilise  this  wild  part  of  Pied- 
mont, till  it  enters  the  luxuriant  plain 
in  which  stands  Coni,  a  well-situated 
Town,  with  fortifications  once  deemed 
impregnable.   Here«  at  the  post-house. 
Travellers  usually   sleep,   proceeding 
next  day  to  Savigliano,  through  a  flat, 
plentiful,  and  highly-cultivated  country, 
which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
sublime  wildness  of  the  Alps.    Savigli- 
ano is  a  large  town,  containing  a  tole- 
rable Hotel ;  and  thence  the  road  passes 
through  Carignano  to  Turin. 

This  City,  seated  in  a  spacious  plain 
loaded  with  mulberries,  vines,  and  corn, 
Mad  watered  by  the  rivers  Po  and  Doria 

(•)  Tnvellert  are  not  allowed  to  see  the 
is  al  Turin. 
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Riparia  (anciently  the  Duria  Riparia), 
is  approached  by  four  fine  roads  shaded 
with  forest-trees, while  the  surrounding 
hills  are  covered  with  handsome  edi- 
fices, pre-eminent  among  which  lowers 
the  magnificent  Church  of  La  Superga. 

The  entrance  to  the  City  by  the  Genoa 
road  is  very  splendid.  On  the  right 
stands  an  elegant  new  church  in  the 
form  of  an  ancient  temple :  on  the  left, 
opposite  to  it,  is  a  magnificent  bridge 
leading  to  a  spacious  piazza,  beyond 
which  lies  the  Strado  del  Po,  one  of  the 
finest  streets  in  Europe. 

Turin,  originally  called  7aiirtiuta,and 
the  capital  of  the  Taurini,  a  Ligurian 
Tribe,  resisted  the  arms  of  Hannibal 
soon  after  his  descent  from  the  Alps, 
but  was  taken  and  plundere^d  by  that 
general.  As  a  Roman  Colon^,  establish- 
ed by  Augustus,  it  subsequently  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Augusta  Taurinorum, 
which  is  easily  recognised  in  that  of 
Torino.  The  modern  walls  or  ramparts 
of  this  city,,  now  the  capital  of  Pied- 
mont, are  about  four  miles  round,  and 
contain  near  eighty-eight  thousand  per- 
sons: the  Citadel,  a  particularly  fine 
fortress,  which  the  French  almost  de- 
stroyed, is  now  rebuilt.  The  streets,  all 
of  which  are  wide,  straight,  and  clean, 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  so 
that  on  one  particular  spot,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Town,  they  may,  according  to 
report,  be  all  seen  at  once,  issuing,  like 
rays,  from  a  common  centre.  The  Stra- 
da  del  Po,  the  Strada  Nuova,  and  the 
Strada  del  Dora  Grande,  are  very  hand- 
some; so  are  the  Piazza  del  Castello 
and  the  Piazzo  di  S.  Carlo,  each  being 
embellished  with  Porticos;  and  the 
Rridge  thrown  by  the  French  over  the 
Po  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of 
architecture  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 

Th$  Royal  Palace  contains  an  Eques-^ 
trian  Statue  of  Amadeus  I.,  magnificent 
suites  of  apartments,  and  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  pictures,  among  which  is  a 
portrait  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  the 
Children  of  Charles  I.  with  a  Dog,  and  a 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Carignano  on 
Horseback,  all  by  Vandyck— -Homer  re- 
presented as  a  blind  Improwisatore, 
by  Murillo— the  Prodigal  Son,  byGuer- 
cino— and  Cattle,  by  Paul  Potter.  («) 
The  Cathedral  merits  notice  on  ac- 
pictuies  in  the  Royal  Palace,  when  the  King 
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coanl  of  one  of  its  Chapels,  called  La 
Cappella  del  S.  Suadario,  buiU  after  the 
designs  of  Guarini. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Filippo  Neri  is  a 
fine  Edifice  in  point  of  architecture, 
built  after  the  designs  of  Giuvara,  Tori- 
nese,  and  contains  a  superb  High  Altar 
and  Baldacchino. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Christina  contains 
a  Statue,  of  St.  Teresa,  deemed  the  chef- 
d^iBuvre  ofLeGros. 

-  The  Teatro  di  Carignano  is  hand- 
some ;  and  the  Ghran  Teatro  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  Buildings 
of  its  kind  existing. 

The  University  contains  a  fine  Statue 
of  Gupidy  supposed  to  be  Grecian  sculp- 
ture—a  very  valuable  ancient  Mosaic 
Pavement— the  celebrated  Isiac  Table, 
found  at  Mantua,  and  one  of  the  most 
precious  monuments  extant  of  Egyptian 
antiquity  !—Drovetti*s  Collection  from 
^Sypt ;  togett^er  with  Sacrificial  Vases, 
Lamps,  Medals,  etc. 

The  Public  Garden,  and  the  Ramparts, 
are  delightful  Promenades ;  and  were  it 
not  for  a  want  of  correctness  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  structure  and  decorations 
of  the  principal  edifices,  Turin  would 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Towns  in 
Europe. 

Here  are  several  Hotels,  (0  good  shops 
(where  the  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try, namely,  velvets,  silks,  silk  stock- 
ings, tapestry,  porcelain,  chamois-lea- 
ther gloves,  etc.,  are  sold),  a  good  mar- 
ket for  eatables,  and  good  wine ;  but 
the  fogs  which  invariably  prevail  dur- 
ing autumn  and  winter  make  the  cli- 
mate, at  those  seasons,  unwholesome; 
and  the  foul  and  noxious  water  too  fre- 
quently found  in  the  wells  and  reservoirs 
of  this  city  often  proves  even  a  greater 
evil  than  the  fogs.  There  is,  however, 
before  the  Po  Gate,  near  the  Capuchin 

(i)  VAlhergo  dell'  UfUver^o—VEuropa— 
VAngelo ;  and  La  Pension  Suisse,  a  com- 
fortable Inn. 

(a)  TravellerSf  not  coming  from  Genoa,  are 
obliged,  before  they  quit  Turin,  to  have  their 
passports  examined  and  signed  at  the  Police- 
cffice;  and  likewise  by  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador, if  tbey  design  going  beyond  the  Sar- 
dinian territories.  For  the  latter  signature, 
four  francs  and  a  half,  per  passport,  are 
demanded,  and  for  the  former  four  francs. 
It  it  also  requisite  for  Travellers  going 
through  France  from  Turin  to  have  their 
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Convent,  a  Well  of  excellent  watcr.{*^ 

The  objects  best  worth  notice  in  the 
Environs  of  Turin  are,  Valentino, 
where  there  is  a  Public  Garden— Xa 
Villa  della  Regina,  which  commands 
a  fine  view — VamaldoUt  the  road  to 
which  is  very  romantic— £a  Stipergfa 
(five  miles  distant  from  the  City),  a  mag" 
nificent  Church,  where  rest  the  relics  of 
the  Sardinian  Kings ;  ^and  La  Veneria, 
a  Royal  Villa,  containing  good  Paint^ 
ings,  and  a  fine  Orangerie. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Town  of  Jfi- 
dustria  are  not  far  distant  from  Turin : 
they  may  be  found  atMonteu  di  Po,  near 
the  Fortress  of  Verrua,  and  not  very  far 
remote  from  Vercelli.  Pliny  tells  us 
that  Industria  was  called  by  the  Ligu- 
rians  Bodincomagus  ;  Bodencus  being, 
in  their  language,  the  appellation  of  the 
Po,  and  signifying  "  something  which  is 
unfathomable.'* 

In  order  to  return  to  Genoa  by  the 
Route  through  Valdi  Scrivia, Travellers, 
on  leaving  Turin,  pass  over  the  magnifi- 
cent new  Bridge  already  mentioned, and 
proceed  on  a  good  and  pleasant  road, 
embellished  with  fine  views  of  the  Po 
and  the  Alps,  to  Asti,  a  large  Town, 
seated  amidst  vineyards  which  produce 
the  best  wine  in  Piedmont.  (3) 

Asti,  anciently  Asta,  was  a  Roman  Co- 
lony :  it  now  contains  above  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  is  encircled  with 
extensive  walls  in  a  ruinous  condition ; 
and  of  the  hundred  Towers,  for  which 
it  once  was  famous,  scarcely  thirty 
remain ;  and  even  these  seem  nodding 
to  their  fall.  The  people  here  are  poor, 
because  inclined  to  idleness ;  and  the 
Town,  generally  speaking,  has  a  sombre 
aspect,  that  quarter  excepted  where  the 
nobility  reside,  and  where  the  buildings 
are  handsome.  Asti  boasts  the  honour 
of  containing  the  Paternal  Mansion  of 

passports  signed  by  the  French  Consul  there. 
The  Passport-office  at  Turin  is  shut  at  five 
o'ckxrk  in  the  afternoon,  and  not  re-opened 
till  nine  the  next  morning. ' 

(3)  PoUentia,  a  municipal  city,  of  which 
several  vestiges  remain  near  a  village  now 
called  Polenza,  is  not  far  remote  fh)m  Asti. 
Tbese  ruins  must  be  sought  for  between  the 
Po  and  the  Tanaro,  but  nearest  to  the  latter. 
Mba  Pompeia^  a  few  miles  lower  down  on 
the  Tanaro,  and  still  denominated  Alba,  was 
a  Municipium,  probably  colonised  by  Pom- 
peius  Strabo.  It  gave  birth  toPertinaz. 
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the  Conte  Vittorio  Alfieri,  the  greatest, 
and  almost  the  only  distinguished  tragic 
Poet  modern  Italy  ever  produced.  The 
Duomo,  here,  has  been  lately  erected, 
and  merits  notice;  as  do  the  Churches 
ofS^  Seeondo,  and  the  Madonna  della 
Congolata,  and  likewise  that  of  S,  Bar- 
tolommeo  dei  Bene'dettini,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  wall8.(') 

Beyond  Asti  the  road  crosses  the  StI- 
ronne,  traverses  a  beautiful  Vale  richly 
clothed  with  grain ;  and,  after  having 
passed  the  Village  of  Annone,  displays  a 
particularly  fine  view  of  the  Tanarus, 
now  called  Tanaro ;  proceeding,  by  Fe- 
lizzano  and  Solera,  to  Alessandria;  a 
handsome  Fortress,  seated  in  the  midst 
of  an  eitensive  plain,  and  watered  by  the 
Tanaro.  Alessandria  is  celebrated  for 
the  sieges  it  has  sustained,  for  the 
strength  of  its  Citadel,  perhaps  the  finest 
in  EOTope,and  for  a  magnificent  Bridge 
covered  from  end  to  end,  and  equally 
remarkable  for  its  length,  height,  and 
solidity.  The  Sluices  of  the  Tanaro 
merit  notice;  the  Piazza  d*Armi  is  spa- 
cious; and  the  Royal  Palace,  the  Go- 
vernor's House,  the  Churches  of  S.  Ales- 
saadro,  and  S.  Lorenzo,  the  new  Theatre, 
aDd  tl>e  Ramparts,  are  usually  visited  by 
Travellers.  This  Town  (which  contains 
about  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  two  Hotels )(«)  was  anciently  called 
Alexandria  StatielUorwn  ;  but  has,  in 
modem  days,  acquired  the  ludicrous 
appellation  of  Alessandria  della  Par 
glia  ;  partly  owing  to  a  fable,  importing 
that  the  Emperors  of  Germany  were  in 
former  times  crowned  here,  with  a  straw 
diadem ;  and  partly  because  the  inha- 
bitants, being  destitute  of  wood,  are 
supposed  to  bake  their  white  bread  with 
straw. 

On  quitting  Alessandria,  the  road 
erasses  the  Tanaro,  and  immediately 
re-enters  the  above-named  plain,  called, 
oo  this  side,  that  of  Marengo ;  and 
Cunons  for  the  decisive  victory  gained 
liere,  by  Napoleon,  over  the  Austrians. 
No  ground  can  be  better  calculated  for 
tbe  strife  of  armies  than  this  plain, 

(«)  Asti  coofains  two  Inns,  //  Leone  d*Oro, 
and  L'Jlbergo  Reaie;  tbe  latter  oTwhRsb^ 
in  18K,  was  disgustingly  dirty. 

(•)  VJWefgo  deW  Universo,  and  Z'M- 
bergo  Grande  tTItaUa,  both  good;  the  for- 
■KT,  la  poiatoTsitnatioo,  is  the  better  of  the 
tvio. 


which  is  not  only  eitensive,  but  flat; 
and  equally  devoid  of  trees  and  fences. 
A  quarter  of  a  league  distant  from  Ales- 
sandria flows  the  Bormida,  a  large  and 
rapid  torrent ;  and  half  a  league  farther 
is  the  hamlet  of  Marengo.  One  public- 
house  on  this  plain  bears  the  name  of 
"  Torre  di  Marengo/'  and  another  that 
o(**Albergo  di  lunga  fama;"  but  the 
column,  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  and 
placed  on  the  spot  where  Desaix  fell,  is 
now  to  be  seen  no  more. 

Beyond  Marengo  the  road  is  divided  in 
two  branches:  one,  leading  through 
Tortona  to  Parma;  and,  the  other, 
through  Novi  to  Genoa. 

Novi,  placed  among  vineyards  at  the 
base  of  the  Apennine,  contains  six  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  several  magnificent 
houses,  which  belong  to  opulent  Geno- 
vesi,  who  spend  the  autumn  here;  and 
two  Inns:(3)  it  is,  therefore,  tbe  best 
sleeping  place  between  Turin  and  Ge- 
noa, both  on  account  of  the  last-named 
circumstance,  and  likewise  from  being 
situated  about  midway.  One  Tower  of 
the  old  Castle  of  Novi  alone  remains, 
standing  on  an  eminence,  and  remark- 
able for  its  height. 

After  passing  through  the  vineyards, 
orchards,  and  chestnut-groves  near 
Novi,  the  new  Road,  instead  of  penetrat- 
ing into  the  heart  of  the  Apennine, 
and  crossing  the  summit  of  the  Boc- 
chetta,  is  carried  through  Arquata, 
Ronca,  and  Pontedecimo,  to  Genoa.(4) 

Persons  desirous  ofreturning  hence  to 
Tuscany  by  water,  in  order  to  visit  the 
Port  of  Leghorn,  must  furnish  them- 
selves, at  Genoa,  with  a  bill  of  health. 
A  Felucca  to  make  this  voyage  is  usually 
hired  for  about  twelve  sequins,  and,  pro- 
vided the  wind  be  tolerably  fair,  reaches 
leghorn  in  two  days.  A  still  better 
conveyanee  is  the  Steam^boat,  which 
makes  the  voyage  in  about  twelve  hours. 
The  Island  of  Gorgona,  and  the  Rock 
called  Meloria,  are  both  situated  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance  into  t^is  fine 
Harbour;  one  part  of  which,  that  farthest 
from  the  shore,  is  defended  against  the 

.  (3)  Za  Posta  is  very  comfortable. 
(4)  Between  Turin  and  Genoa  a  carriage, 
with  two  inside  places,  and  fbur  wheels, 
goes  with  two  bones  only,  aooording  to  the 
Tariff. 
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violence  of  lUe  sea  by  a  Pier ;  though 
large  vessels  anchor  in  theRoads»  about 
two  miles  from  the  Pierhead.  The  Light- 
house is  built  upon  an  insulated  Rock« 
in  the  open  sea. 

The  town  of  Leghorn  (in  Italian,  Li- 
vorno),  the  nurse-child  of  the  House  of 
Medicis,  called  by  the  ancients  Portnt 
HerculitLiburni,  and  formerly  subject 
to  Genoa,  was  thie  first  free  port  esta- 
blished in  the  Mediterranean :  and  this 
political  establishment,  the  work  of  Go- 
simol.,  who  exchanged  the  episcopal 
city  of  Sarzana  for  the  then  unimportant 
village  of  Leghorn,  soon  rendered  the 
latter  a  place  of  great  consequence;  and 
by  cutting  several  canals,  and  encourag- 
ing cultivation,  he,  in  some  measure, 
destroyed  the  noiions  vapours  which 
naturally  proceeded  from  a  loose  and 
marshy  soil.  Leghorn,  to  persons  un- 
skilled in  the  art  of  war,  seems  strongly 
fortified;  though  various  circumstances 
would  prevent  it  from  being  tenable 
long,  whether  attacked  by  land  or  sea. 
This  City  is  two  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  sixty  thousand  inhabitants, 
twenty  thousand  of  whom  are  said  to  be 
Jews.  Its  Ramparts  are  handsome ;  and 
the  High-street,  from  its  stralghtness 
and  breadth,  from  the  richness  of  its 
shops,  and,  still  more,  from  the  motley 
crowd  of  all  nations  with  which  it  is 
constantly  filled,  presents  a  picture 
equally  singular  and  pleasing.  The  great 
square  is  spacious;  and  the  JOuomo  is  a 
noble  edifice  designed  by  Yasari:  this 
Church—the  Jews'  Synagogue  (one  of 
the  finest  iuEuropeH^A^  Church  of  the 
United  Greeks-^the  Montf,  or  Bank— 
Micali's  Shop— the  Coral  Manufacture 
—the  Great  Printing-House— the  Ope- 
rorhouse-^the  fourSUwesin  bronze^  by 
Pietro  Tacca,  chained  to  the  pedestal 
of  the  Statue  of  Ferdinando  I.,  which 
stands  in  the  Dock-yard,  and  was  done 
by  Giovanni  del  Opera— f^e  Laxzarettu— 
the  Campo  Santo— the  English  Burial- 
Ground— the  new  Aqueduct^  erected  to 
convey  wholesome  water  to  the  City 
from  themountains  of  Colognole  (twelve 
miles  distant)— and  the  Church  of  the 
Madonna  di  MontenerOj  are  the  ob- 
jects best  worth  notice  in  Leghorn  and 
its  Environs.   Here  are  several  Inns  :(>) 


and  the  English  Factory  have  a  Prote^ 
tant  Chapel. 

An  excellent  carriage-road  has  been 
recently  made  from  Leghorn  and  Pisa  to 
Yoiterra ;  another  carriage-road  almost 
equally  good  has  been  made  thence  to 
Siena :  and  the  distance  from  Pisa  to 
Siena,  by  way  of  Yoiterra,  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds that  by  way  of  Poggibonsl.  Tra- 
vellers, therefore,  who  pass  the  summer 
at  Leghorn,  or  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  and 
the  winter  at  Rome  or  Naples,  might  in- 
dulge themselves  by  a  visit  to  Yoiterra, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  of  an- 
cient Italy,  without  adding  more  than 
two  or  three  miles,  at  the  utmost,  to  the 
length  of  their  journey. 

The  road  from  Pisa  to  Yoiterra,  thir- 
ty-eight Tuscan  miles  in  distance,  as- 
cends very  gradually  to  the  latter  city: 
the  road  thence  to  Siena  is,  for  at  least 
half-way, a  continual,  and,  in  some  parts,- 
a  steep  though  not  dangerous  descent; 
Travellers,  therefore,  would  find  it  more 
advisable  to  go  from  Pisa,  than  from 
Siena,  to  Yoiterra. 

On  a  lofty  insulated  mountain,  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  GsDClna  (which 
still  preserves  its  original  name),  stands 
this  venerable  City,  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  one  of  the  twelve 
strong  Fortresses  of  Etruria.  Its  Etrus- 
can appellation,  according  to  numeroas 
coins,  was  Velathris  a  name  subsequent- 
ly changed  to  VolaterrcB:  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  remains,  the  solidity  of  its 
walls  and  gates,  the  large  number  of  its 
sepulchral  chambers,  and  the  many  ok- 
jects  of  Etruscan  art  continually  found 
within  its  precincts,  prove  its  former 
strength, size, and  importance;  and  are, 
at  the  same  time,  an  evidence  of  the 
high  state  of  civilisation  to  which  an- 
cient Etruria  attained.  Its  original 
Walls,  six  miles  in  circumference,  were 
constructed  with  gigantic  masses  of 
stone,  usually  of  an  oblong  form,  placed 
horizontally  upon  each  other,  and  close- 
ly joined  by  their  immense  weight,  with- 
out being  otherwise  cemented.  Its  ori- 
ginal Gates,  two  of  which  remain,  are 
in  construction  equally  gigantic :  that 
once  called  the  Gate  of  Hercules,  is  quite 
perfect,  and  consists  of  two  arches  with 
a  considerable  space,  originally  cover- 


(<)  The  Loamda  di  S.  Marco    kept  by  Thomson ;  the  Querela  Reaie;  Umb  Em- 
ropa^eie. 
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ed,  between  them.  These  arches  re- 
semble those  of  the  Gate  of  the  Sirena 
Pestana,  at  Passtum :  on  tlie  outer  arch 
are  three  heads ;  but  time  has  obliterat- 
ed tlie  features,  and  this  arch,  heads  in- 
clusive, perfectly  resembles  an  arch  still 
seen  on  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Museum 
at  Volterra.  The  other  Gate  leads  to  the 
ancient  Etruscan  Burial-ground,  and  is 
tolerably  perfect.  Vestiges  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Walls  may  be  discovered 
throughout  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
Etruscan  City ;  but  the  best  specimens 
are  at»out  ha  If  a  mile  distant  from  the 
modern  Town,,  in  a  direction  nearly 
opposite  to  the  Etruscan  Burial-ground, 
which  is  about  a  mile  from  the  modern 
Town*  One  of  the  Sepulchral  Chambers, 
in  this  Necropolis,  may  be  visited  with- 
out difficulty  by  the  aid  of  lamps.  It 
appears  to  be  about  seven  feet  in  height, 
and  twelve  in  length,  has  a  sand-stone 
pillar  in  its  centre,'  and  its  walls  are  pro- 
vided with  earthen  niches  for  cinerary 
vessels,  one  row  of  which  stands  in  the 
niches,  and  the  other  on  the  ground. 
Each  family  seems  to  have  had  its  se- 
pulchral chamber  closed  by  a  narrow 
door;  on  the  outside  of  which  was  an 
Btrnscan  inscription,  mentioning  the 
name  of  the  fomiiy  deposited  within. 
Some  of  these  sepulchres  were  provided 
with  two  chambers :  the  inner  one  being 
smaller  than  the  other,  and  entered  by 
three  doors.  The  receptacles  for  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  are  of  a  quadrilateral 
shape,  about  one  foot  and  a  half  long  by 
one  foot  high,  and  made  of  white  ala- 
baster, with  lids,  each  of  Which  usually 
bears  a  disproportioned  recumbent  fl- 
gnre,  supposed  to  be  either  indicative 
of  the  vocation,  or  intended  as  a  por- 
trait, of  the  person  whose  ashes  rest  in 
the  receptacle.  On  the  front  of  each  ves- 
sel Is  a  Basso-rilievo. 

The  Walls  of  the  modem  town  of  Yol- 
lefra  were  erected  by  th$  Emperor 
Olbo:  they  are  two  miles  in  circqit,  and 
perfectly  well  preserved.  The  modern 
Town  contains  four  thousand  inbabit- 
antSy  and  some  Roman  antiquities; 
among  which,  is  an  edifice,  called  the 
Piaema,  and  consisting  of  a  square 
ranlted  apartment,  with  three  arches, 
sopported  by  three  piliars;  andconti- 
gooofl  to  one  of  the  Gates  of  the  Town 
is  another  ancient  Roman  edifice,  called 
f  Ae  Baiht  of  Otho.   The  present  Citadel 


is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Medici 
Family  (perhaps  on  the  frandations  of 
that  erected  by  Otho) ;  and  contains  In 
its  centre  the  famous  Mastio  di  Vol- 
terra,  a  state-prison,  consisting  of  a 
lofty  circular  Tower,  the  lower  walls  of 
which  are  about  fourteen  feet  thick,  and 
pierced  with  small  round  holes  to  admit 
light.  Volterra  likewise  contains  a  pub- 
lic Museum,  furnished  with  Amphorae ; 
Fragments  of  Statues;  a  fine  Cornice, 
found  on  the  site  of  the  Amphitheatre : 
a  few  Vases  of  Etruscan  Pottery;  a  few 
Vessels  of  Glass  brilliantly  coloured ; 
Lamps;  and  a  considerable  number  of 
Sarcophagi  and  Etruscan  Receptacles 
for  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  The  major 
part  of  these  cinerary  vessels,  like  those 
already  mentioned,  are  ornamented  in 
front  with  Bassi-rilievi,  rudely  sculptur- 
ed, and  commonly  representing  the  soul 
of  the  deceased,  described  by  a  figure  on 
horseback,  entering  into  Elysium,  with 
a  corpse  following  for  interment,  and 
placed  in  a  bier  drawn  either  by  mules  or 
horses.  Some  of  the  Bassi-rilievi  repre- 
sent other  subjects;  among  which  are 
gladiatorial  combats,  instituted  by  the 
Etruscans,  and  adopted  by  the  Romans. 
Gladiators  fought  both  at  funerals  and 
festivals ;  such  combats  beitig  consider- 
ed as  agreeable  to  the  dead,  and  amus- 
ing to  the  living;  for  the  Etruscans, 
however  civilised  and  enlightened,  were 
likewise  fierce  and  warlike;  and,  in 
them, 

.    .     .    **  the  pursuit  of  arms 
Had  check'd  rarh  softer  impulse,  and  forbad* 
To  call  compassion  virtue. " 

Other  cinerary  vessels  in  this  Museum 
appear  to  represent  in  shape  the  huts  of 
the  ancients ;  and  are  similar  to  those 
seen  in  the  Museum  of  Sig.  Giuseppe 
Carniali,  at  Albano.  Several  pieces  of 
alabaster,  sculptured  into  the  form  of 
the  pine-fruit  (the  Etruscan  emblem  of 
mourning),  are  found  in  the  Volterra 
Museum;  and  must  have  been  used  as 
decorations  of  the  sepulchres ;  for  when- 
ever the  plough  turns  up  pines  of  ala- 
baster, it  is  a  sure  proof  of  a  burial- 
ground  existing  lower  in  the  earth. 
The  Doors  of  the  Etruscan  tombs  pre- 
served in  this  Museum  particularly  me- 
rit notice ;  as  they  are  inscribed  with 
legible  E tr uscan  characters.  The  form 
and  size  of  every  Door  appears  to  have 
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been  the  same :  Ihey  were  narrow,  and 
circular  at  the  top. 

Volterra  contains  a  Manufacture  of 
alabaster  vases, etc.,  copied  from  Etrus- 
can models ;  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  rich  in  quarries  of  beautiful  white 
and  veined  alabaster.  Volterra  like- 
wise contains  a  tolerable  Inn,  the  Croce 
di  Malta;  and  Travellers  who  visit  this 
City  should  also  visit  the  Salt-Works, 
four  miles  distant ;  and  the  Works  of  the 
Sal  Borax,  twelve  miles  farther :  and  by 
setting  out  early  in  the  morning  from 
Volterra  Travellers  may  see  these  Works, 
and  return  the  same  day ;  the  road  being 
excellent,  though  hilly. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Volterra 
was  (funded  by  the  Tyrrhenni-Pelasgi, 
and  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Etrus- 
cans :  but  as  the  most  ancient  remains 
of  its  walls  are  apparently  Etruscan, 
and  evidently  less  old  than  those  of  the 
Pelasgic  Fortresses  in  Latium  and  other 
parts  ofltaly,  this  conjecture  does  not 
seem  to  be  well  founded.  The  first 
mention  of  Volaterra  in  the  Roman 
history  is  made  by  Livy,  who  states 
that  a  skirmish  took  place  near  the 
town,  between  the  Etruscans  and  the 
Romans,  a.  u.  c.  454.  During  the  se- 
cond Punic  war,  VolaterrcB  offered 
naval  stores  to  the  Romans.  Subse- 
quently it  sustained,  for  two  years,  a 
siege  against  Sylla ;  and  finally  we  hear 
of  it  as  a  Colony,  somewhat  prior  to 
the  reign  of  Augustus. 

About  fifteen  miles  from  Volterra, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivet  Caecina, 
is  a  Port,  now  called  Vada;  but  origi- 
nally denominated  Vada  Volaterrana; 
and  according  to  supposition,  this  was 
the  Port  of  Volaterrce.  Remains  of  an 
ancient  town  may  be  seen  here. 

Persons  travelling  from  Volterra  to 
Siena  find  tlie  road,  so  far  as  higher  and 
lower  Colle,  almost  a  continual  descent ; 
which,  between  those  towns,  is  rapid. 
At  lower  Colle  extra  horses  may  be  pro- 
cured by  persons  ascending  to  Volterra : 
the  country  between  that  City  and  Siena 
is  well  wooded  and  beautiful,  and  the 
distance  about  thirty  Roman  miles. 

From  Leghorn  there  is  an  excellent 
road,  through  part  of  the  Forest  of  Arno, 
to  Pisa,  a  distance  of  fourteen  Tuscan 
miles;  though  persons  who  prefer  water- 
carriage  may  go,  by  the  Canal,  from  the 
one  City  to  the  other.  From  Pisa  to  Flo- 
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rence  the  most  interesting  road  is  that 
which  lies  through  Lucca  and  Pistoja. 

Lucca,  called  L'Jndustriosa,  and 
beautifully  situated,  about  twelve  Tus- 
can miles  from  Pisa,  in  a  luxuriant 
valley,  encircled  by  the  Appenine,  and 
watered  by  the  Serchio,  is  defended  by 
eleven  bastions  of  brick,  and  ramparts, 
which,  from  being  planted  with  forest 
trees,  give  this  little  City  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fortified  wood  with  a  watch- 
tower  in  its  centre;  the  edifice  which 
resembles  the  latter  being  the  cathedral. 
The  Ramparts  are  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  form  a  delightful  prome- 
nade, either  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage. 
Previous  to  the  French  Revolution  the 
word  "Lihertas"  was  inscribed  on  the 
Pisa  Gate :  this  inscription,  however,  no 
longer  exists:  but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
impossible  io  enter  Lucca  without  feel- 
ing high  respect  for  a  Town  which,  even 
during  the  plenitude  of  Roman  despot- 
ism, maintained  its  own  laws,  and  some 
degree  of  liberty ;  and  which,  since  that 
period  till  very  lately,  always  continued 
free.  ^  The  territory  contains  about  four 
hundred  square  miles,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  persons. 
Cffisar  wintered  at  Lucca  after  bis  third 
campaign  in  Gaul:  and,  according  to 
Appian  of  Alexandria,  all  the  magis- 
trates of  Rome  came  to  visit  him;  inso- 
much that  two  hundred  Roman  Senators 
were  seen  before  his  door  at  the  same 
moment;  which  circumstance  proves 
Lucca  to  have  been,  at  that  period,  a 
large  City.  The  Pisa-Gate,  on  which  the 
word  "Libertas''  was  inscribed,  is  now 
replaced  by  a  simple  and  elegant  Doric 
Archway ;  the  Streetsare  well  paved,  and 
clean,  but  irregular ;  the  Piazza  Reale,  in 
which  the  Royal  Palace  stands,  is  spa- 
cious,and  adorned  with  a  modern  Statue 
of  Carrara  marble;  tl^  Palace  is  large 
and  handsome;  and  its  Furniture,  which 
even  in  Paris  would  becalled  superb, 
was  all  made  at  Lucca.  The  Ceilings, 
and  several  of  the  Walls  of  the  Apart- 
ments, are  painted  in  fresco  by  Luc- 
chese  artists :  and  among  the  easel  pic- 
tures which  embellish  this  Royal  Man- 
sion are  Christ  before  Pilate,  by  Gerardo 
delle  Notli— Christ  giving  sight  to  a 
blind  Boy,  by  Ludovico  Caraccil— the 
Crucifixion,  attributed  to  Buonaroti— a 
Head,attributedtoCorregglo— the  bless- 
ed Virgin,  the  Saviour  Saint  Anne,  and 
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two  other  Saints,  by  Francesco  Francia 
—a  small  Madonna  and  Child,  attributed 
to  Leonardo  da  Yinci— Saint  Cecilia,  at- 
tributed to  Guido— The  Murder  of  the 
Innocents,  attributed  to  Nicolo  Poussin 
—Christ  raising  the  Widow's  Son— Christ 
exhorting-— and  the  Woman  of  Cana. 
The  three  last-named  pictures  were 
purchased  from  the  Giustiniani  Gallery 
at  Rome :  the.  first  is  supposed  to  have 
been  painted  by  Agostino  Caracci ;  the 
Authors  of  the  others  are  not  well  as- 
certained.— A  Noli  me  tangere,  by  Ba- 
roccio/ — ^This  picture  was  engraved  by 
Morghen— a  Painting  attributed  to  Do- 
menicbino— and  four  Views  of  Venice, 
by  Canaletti!— Cornelia,  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  by  Camuecini-^and  Coriolanus, 
Yeturia,  and  Volumnla,  by  Landi.  The 
Palace  iikewise  contains  a  splendid' Vase 
of  jS^rres  Porcelain^  which  was  present- 
ed by  Napoleon  to  bis  Sister,  when  she 
filled  the  throne  of  Lucca. 

The  Cathedral  erected  in  1070, 
though  unpromising  without,  is  a  fine 
Tuscan  Gothic  building  within;  and 
contains,  on  the  right  of  the  great  door 
the  Tomb  of  Adalbert,  sornamed  <<  The 
Rich,*'  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  was,  according  to  Muratori,  the 
Progenitor  of  the  Princes  of  Este,  and 
the  House  of  Brunswick  Hanover,  now 
Sovereigns  of  Great  Britain.  The  cele- 
brated Countess  Matilda  was  the  De- 
scendant or  Adalbert;  and  this  Princess^ 
the  daughter  of  a  Duke  of  Lucca,  who 
died  in  1052,  reigned  over  Tuscany, 
Lombardy,  and  Liguria,  maintaining 
desperate  Vars,  for  thirty  successive 
years,  against  the  Schismatics  and 
Anti-Popes;  till  at  length  she  drove  the 
Emperor,  Henry  IV.,  out  of  Italy,  and 
restored  to  the  Church  its  ancient  pos- 
sessions. But  to  return  to  the  Cathe- 
dral. This  Edifice  is  embellished  with 
a  beautiful  inlaid  marble  Pavement, 
fine  Stained  Glass  windows,  Frescos  by 
Colli  and  Sancasclani,  Lucchesi,  and  a 
superb  picture,  by  Fra  Barlolommeo, 
representing  the  blessed  Virgin  enthro- 
ned, with  Saints  and  an  Angel  on  the 
steps  below.  The  Angel  holds  a  lute. 
This  picture  bears  the  date  of  1509, 
and  has  been  engraved  by  Morghen  and 
Je«L  An  adjacent  Altar  is  adorned  with 
a  fine  Statue  of  Christ  at  the  moment 
of  his  resurrection,  by  Giovanni  di  Bo- 
logna;  and  this  Cathedral  likewise  . 


boass  a  famous  Crucifix,  called  the  Vol- 
to  Santo,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
sculptured  by  Mcodemus  immediately 
after  the  Crucifixion.  The  legend  re- 
specting the  Volto  Santo  runs  thus. 
''  Nicodemus,  immediately  after  the 
Crucifixion,  retired  into  a  wood;  and, 
when  there,  determined  to  carve  the  fi- 
gure of  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross;  and 
having  formed  this  figure,  head  except- 
ed, out  of  a  piece  of  cedar,  he  lay  down 
to  sleep;  and,  on  awaking,  found  that 
an  Angel  bad  sculptured  and  put  on  a 
head,  being  the  precise  likeness  of  our 
Saviour,  and  therefore  called  The  Vol 
to  Santo,  or  Holy  Countenance. ''  The 
same  legend  gives  an  account  of  the 
arrival  of  this  precious  Crucifix  at  the 
port  of  Luna,  and  of  its  removal  thence 
to  Lucca.  The  Volto  Santo  can  only 
be  seen  on  certain  days  of  the  year  :  it 
is  pla«^d  in  one  of  the  Side-Aisles  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  enclosed  in  a  beautiful 
octagon  case,  the  work  of  Malteo  Civi- 
talt,  in  1484.  The  back  pari  is  orna- 
mented with  Statues  representing  the 
Evangelists,  and  also  a  Statue  of  S.  Se- 
bastiano,  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
works  of  Civitali. 

The  Church  of  S.  l^omano,  attached 
to  theDomenican  Convent,  contains  the 
most  celebrated  Picture  at  Lucca,  the 
**  Madonna  delta  Misericordia, "  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo.  It  represents  the  blessed 
Virgin  intercedingwith  our  Saviour  for 
the  Luccbesi;  and  contains  forty-four 
portraits,  <i)iefiy  of  the  Montecanini 
Family.  Fra  Bartolommeo  resided  se- 
veral years  in  the  Convent  attached  to 
this  Church;  and  during  his  residence 
among  the  Domenicans  painted  the 
picture  In  question.  It  bears  his  name, 
and  is  dated  1515.  Report  announced 
that  it  was  sent  to  Paris,  in  consequenee 
of  Napoleon's  Italian  campaign :  but 
according  to  present  belief  this  Capo 
d'opera  was  concealed  under  the  stage 
of  the  little  Theatre  in  the  Royal  Palace 
at  Lucca,  while  liable  to  be  transported 
to  France,  whither  it  was  actually  or- 
dered; but  when  all  danger  of  its  trans- 
portation had  ceased,  it  was  taken  from 
its  hiding  place,  and  conveyed  back, 
with  great  parade,  to  the  Church  of 
S.  Romano.  This  Edifice  likewise  con- 
tains a  Picture  of  Christ  on  the  Cross, 
by  the  Cav.Vanni;  and  a  beautiful  Paint- 
.  ing  by  Fra  Bartolonuneo,  which  repre- 
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sents  the  Deity  accompanied  by  Angels, 
with  Saint  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Saint 
Catherine  beneath  them.  The  painting 
is  dated  1509,  and  noticed  by  Yasari. 

The  Church  of  S,  Maria  Nera  con- 
tains two  Pictures  attributed  to  Guido, 
one  representing  a  Crucifixion,  and  the 
other  the  Madonna  delle  Neve.  Here 
likewise  is  the  Birth  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin, by  the  Cav.  Vanni— the  Birth  of 
Saint  John,  by  Paolini— and  a  Painting 
over  the  principal  Altar,  by  Luca  Gior- 
dano, representing  the  Assumption. 

The  Church  of  S.  Frediano,  said  to 
be  the  only  perfect  specimen  of  Longo- 
bardian  architecture  in  Italy  (as  its  in- 
side has  never  been  altered),  contains  a 
good  Painting,  by  Francesco  Francia. 

The  Church  ofS,  Maria  fiianca  con- 
tains two  Paintings  by  Guercino;  one 
of  which  bears  his  name,  and  is  admi- 
rably executed;  it  represents  the  Ma- 
donna, Saint  Francis,  and  Saint  Alexan- 
der. 

Several  Private  Houses  contain  good 
Pictures :  and  the  Palazzo  Buonvisi,  now 
denominated  Ancfrtost^  is  enriched  with 
Frescos  of  the  School  of  Raphael:  it  is 
even  supposed  that  he  worked  in  this 
Palazzo  himself. 

The  Public  Library  contains  a  good 
collection  of  Books,  and  a  Painting  by 
Paolini,  whicb  is  said  to  have  been 
well  executed;  but  it  has  suffered  la- 
mental)ly  by  fire. 

A  Seminary  was  founded  at  Lucca  by 
the  Princess  £lise  for  the  Education  of 
a  hundred  Daughters  of  Noblemen,  be- 
sides Children  of  humble  birth;  and 
this  excellent  Sovereign  had  likewise 
taken  measures  to  establish  an  Insti- 
tute for  the  encouragement  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  when  she  was  called  upon  to 
relinquish  her  throne. 

The  Public  Theatre,  though  small,  is 
pretty ;  and  remains  of  the  ancient  Am- 
phitheatre are  discoverable  on  the  spot 
called  Prigioni  Vecchie. 

On  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of 
September  an  annual  Festival  is  cele- 
brated at  Lucca,  on  which  occasion  a 
temporary  Amphitheatre,  composed  of 
wood,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
three  thousand  five  hundred  specta- 
tors seated^  is  formed  in  the  Prato ;  and 
to'this  Amphitheatre  the  Sovereign  goes 
in  state  to  preside  over  the  exhibitions, 
which  consist  of  Horse-races. 


This  City  stands  low,  and,  during  win- 
ter, in  a  very  damp  situation.  It  had 
likewise  the  disadvantage  of  being  un- 
wholesomely  watered,  till  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa,  in  1823,  commenced  an 
Aqueduct,  now  finished,  which  supplies 
the  Town  with  salubrious  spring  water. 
The  Aqueduct,  a  work  worthy  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  extends  two  miles  in 
a  direct  course :  its  number  of  arches 
are  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  every 
arch  being  eight  braccie  and  three 
quarters  in  diameter;  its  height  is 
twenty-five  braccie.  A  handsome  Tem- 
ple terminates  the  work,  which  consists 
of  brick  and  stone,  and  extends  to 
within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
Lucca,  whither  the  water  is  conducted 
by  subterranean  pipes  into  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo.  From  that  part  of  an  ad- 
jacent mountain  where  the  arches  com- 
mence to  the  spring  which  supplies  the 
Aqueduct  is  about  two  miles;  and  tbis 
water-course  is  covered  over. 

The  Hdtel  Royal  de  la  Grande  Bre- 
tagne,  the  Hotel  Royal  de  I'Europe^ 
and  the  Hdtel  Royal  de  la  Croix  de 
Malthe,  were,  in  1835,  the  best  Inns  at 
Lucca. 

Travellers  who  enter  this  City  en 
poste  are  compelled  to  quit  it  in  the 
same  manner,  or  delay  their  departure 
for  twenty-four  hours,  in  case  they 
should  resolve  to  change  their  plan, 
and  travel  en  voiturin. 

The  police  of  Lucca  has  long  been 
famed  for  its  excellence.  The  upper 
ranks  of  people  are,  in  general,  opulent, 
well-informed,  and  worthy;  the  me- 
chanics, who  were  instructed  by  the 
Princess  Elise,  display  correct  taste  and 
great  cxperlness  in  making  household 
furniture;  the  lower  ranks  of  people 
possess  more  idtegrity  of  character, 
with  a  stronger  sense  of  religion,  than 
is  common  either  in  Roman  Catholic 
or  Protestant  countries ;  and  the  Pea- 
sants are  the  most  Industrious  and  skil- 
ful husbandmen  of  Southern  Italy. 

The  surrounding  country  is  rich  in 
Villas ;  and  that  called  MarliOf  on  the 
way  to  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  parlicularly 
merits  notice,  as  it  belonged  to  the 
Princess  Elise,  is  furnished  with  ele- 
gance, and  stands  in  Grounds  well  laid 
out  according  to  the  taste  of  England. 
The  Greek  Chapel  in  these  Grounds  i» 
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worth  seeing.  (>)  Several  of  the  Villas 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marlia  may  be 
hired  by  Travellers  for  any  length  of 
time  agreed  upon.  That  of  the  Mar- 
chese  Gitladella,  called  San  Pancrazio, 
is  beautifully  situated,  and  has  all  the 
necessary  accommodations  for  a  nume- 
rous family,  together  v^ith  plate,  linen, 
stables,  coach-houses,  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  The  price  demanded  for  this 
Vilia  in  1833  was  about  twenty-five 
louis-d'ors  a  month  during  the  season, 
which  consists  of  June,  July,  August, 
and  September.  Casa  Lucchesini  is  in 
the  same  vicinity,  and  has  a  delightful 
Garden,  but  fewer  conveniences  than 
are  to  be  found  at  San  Pancrazio.  The 
price  demanded  during  the  season  was, 
in  1833,  eighteen  louis-d'ors  a-month. 
Casa  Fattinelli,  a  comfortable  house  for 
a  moderate-sized  family^  might,  in 
1833,  be  hired  during  the  season  for 
lifleen  louis-d'ors  a-monlh.  CasaGam- 
berini,  and  Casa  Talenti,  are  small,  but 
furnish  plate  and  linen ;  and  the  price 
demanded  for  each,  during  the  season, 
was,  in  1833,  from  ten  to  twelve  louis- 
d'ors  a-mpnlh.  Casa  Nobile,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  Town  of  Lucca,  is  capa- 
ble of  •containing  a  large  family,  and 
stands  pleasantly  in  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive farm:  it  is  comfortably  fur- 
nished; and  the  price  demanded  dur- 
ing the  season,  in  1833,  was  about 
forty  dollars  a-month  for  two  months 
certain,  and  less  for  a  longer  period. 
Gatajola*  on  the  Pisa  side  of  Lucca,  is  a 
m^niflcent  Villa,  beautifully  situated : 
it  belonged  to  the  Marchesa  Montecati- 
ni  in  1833;  and  the  price  demanded, 
during  the  season,  was  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  iouis-d*ors  a-month,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  accommoda- 
tions requ1red.(>)  The  road  from  Lucca 
to  Its  Baths  is  excellent,  and  passes 
throqgh  a  lovely  district  to  Marlia, 
thence  proceeding  to  the  Bagni  Caldi  di 
Lucca  (about  nine  miles  farther),  it 
winds  almost  constantly  by  the  side  of 
the  Serchio,  and  Is  cut  through  rocks 

('}The  Empress,  Maria-I/niisa,  visited  this 
Vifiii  Dot  agreat  many  years  since,  slept  here, 
and  ordered  every  Ihing  to  be  in  readiness 
Ar  her  departure  at  four  o*clock  the  next 
morning:  she,  however,  lingered  in  the 
iUHia  Gallery  (apparently  lost  in  thought,) 
till  lenoVlock;  and  then,  with  evident  reluo- 
taaee,  went  away.   Her  Son*s  Bast  it,  or 


clothed  with  olive  and  chestnut  trees, 
and  adorned  with  picturesque  build- 
ings. This  romantic  drive  was  once 
embellished  by  three  extraordinary 
Bridges.  The  first  consisted  of  two  im- 
mense arches,  not  in  a  straight  line  with 
each  other,  but  forming,  in  the  centre, 
a  considerable  angle ;  neither  did  these 
arches  support  a  level  road :  on  the 
contrary  you  ascended  one  arch,  and 
descended  it  again,  then  coming  to  an 
angle  of  flat  ground ;  after  which,  you 
ascended  theother  arch,  and  descended 
that,  till  you  reached  a  smaller  arch, 
which  led  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Serchio.  The  height  of  this  Bridge, 
judging  from  the  eye,  seemed  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Augustus  at  Narnl. 
During  the  year  1819,  however,  its 
arches  gave  way,  and  were  replaced  by 
a  new  and  elegant  Bridge,  called  the 
Ponle  a  Monano.  The  second  ancient 
Bridge  (now  destroyed)  was  similar  to 
the  first.  The  third  still  remains,  and 
consists  of  one  large  a 'id  three  small 
arches,  narrow  but  very  lofty :  it  is  call- 
ed Ponle  delta  Maddelena,  or  Ponte  del 
Diavolo,  and,  according  to  oral  tradi- 
tion, was  the  work  of  the  Devil,  who 
seems  to  have  been,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Italians,  a  great  architect,  for  every 
extraordinary  building  is  attributed  to 
him.  Other  accounts,  however,  say, 
that  the  three  ancient  Bridges  in  ques- 
tion were  erected  by  the  Countess  Ma- 
tilda soon  after  the  year  1000. 

The  Bagni  CaZdi  di  Lucca  are  situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  a  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque mountain,  thickly  clothed 
with  chestnut  woods,  where,  during 
summer,  the  walks  are  delightful. 

The  Bagni  della  Villa  are  in  the 
Plain,  near  the  hanks  of  the  Lima ;  and 
the  Princess  Elise,  by  making  a  fine 
road  to  these  Baths,  and  inducing  her 
own  family  to  frequent  them,  changed 
a  secluded  village  into  a  gay  public 
place.  At  the  Bagni  Caldi  there  is  a 
Coffee-house,  and  a  Casino*  where,  dur- 
ing the  season,  balls  are  given  once  a- 

was,  at  Marlia  ;  and.  If  like  him,  he  rou^ 
have  had  a  countenance  replete  with  sense 
and  animation,  and  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  his  Father. 

r^»)  The  Villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liusca  are  frequently  embellished  with 
Gardens  possessing  shady  walks,  a  comfort 
seldom  found  in  Southern  Italy. 
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week  by  the  CofMniine.  These  Daths, 
therefore,  to  persons  rery  fond  of  so- 
ciety, must  be  an  eligible  summer  situ- 
ation. 

At  the  Bagni  della  Villa  are  several 
good  lodffing^houses ;  and  here  the 
Mother  of  the  Princess  Elise  used  to 
reside. 

At'  the  Ponte  a  Seraglio,  near  the 
Bagni  Galdi)  are  several  Lodging- 
houses.  (>) 

In  1833  the  best  Inns  at  the  Baths  of 
Lucca  were  The  Europa,  kept  by  TafTe- 
taniy  and  The  Minerva* 

The  usual  Promenade  here  for  car- 
riages is  from  the  Bagni  della  Villa  to 
the  Ponte  Maddalena ;  and  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August  this  Prome- 
nade is  watered  as  far  as  the  Ponte 
d'Oro. 

(>)  At  the  Ponte  a  Seraglio,  in  1833,  the 
price  demanded  per  month,  duriog  the 
season,  for  the  Casa  Cherubini,  which  oon- 
tains  tweke  beds  and  is  well  furnished,  was 
sixty  Francesconi.  For  the  Casa  Bertagai, 
which  contains  eleven  beds  and  is  well  fur- 
nished, the  price  was  a  hundred  and  sixty 
Franoesooni  per  season  (four  months).  For 
the  Casa  di  Andrea  Pellegrini,  which  con- 
tains twelve  beds  and  is  well  furnished,  the 
price  per  season  was  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Franoesconi.  For  the  Casa  della  Lena  (two 
stories)  containing  six  beds,  the  price  per 
season  was  a  hundred  and  sixty  Frances- 
coni.  For  the  Casa  di  Silvestro  Lena,  con-  < 
taining  seven  beds,  the  price  per  season  was 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Francesconi.  For  the 
Casa  di  Giovanni  Lena,  containing  five  beds, 
the  price  per  season  was  a  hundred  Fran- 
cesconi. These  prices  include  plate  and 
linen* 

At  the  Bagni  della  Villa,  for  the  Casa  di 
Onselma  Lena,  containing  ten  beds,  the 
price  per  season  was  two  hundred  Frances- 
coni. For  the  Casa  di  Odoardo  Tolomei, 
containing  seven  beds  and  well  furnished, 
the  price  per  season  was  a  hundred  and 
seventy  Francesconi.  For  the  Casa  di  Cos- 
lantino  Lena,  containing  ten  beds  and  well 
furnished,  the  price  per  season  was  three 
hundred  Francesconi.  For  Casa  Fieri,  con- 
taining seven  beds  and  well  furnished,  the 
price  per  season  was  a  hundred  and  sixty 
Francesconi.  For  the  Casina  Pieri,  contain- 
ing five  beds,  the  price  per  season  was  eighty 
Francesconi.  For  Casa  Martini,  oontaining 
ten  beds  and  well  furnished,  the  price  per 
season  was  two  hundred  Franoesooni.  For 
the  first  piano  of  the  Casa  Pctt^ni  (in  which 
house  there  is,  an  already  mentioned,  aTrat^ 


The  height  of  the  season  at  the  Baths 
of  Lucca  commences  with  July  and 
ends  with  August,  though  June  and  Sep- 
tember are  months  better  calculated 
for  the  examination  of  this  beautiful 
spot,  which  is  one  of  the  coolest  sum- 
mer abodes  of  Southern  Italy. 

Provisions  here  are  not  Exorbitant  in 
price,  even  during  the  season;  but 
good  table-wine,  and  good  butcherV 
meat,  veal  and  mutton  excepted,  are 
difficult  to  procure ;  and  fruit,  unless  it 
be  Alpine  strawberries,  cherries,  and 
wild  raspberries,  comes  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  is,  generally  speaking,  nei- 
ther very  fine  nor  very  plentiful. 

Guidotti»  at  the  Ponte  a  SeragllOt 
kept,  in  1833,  a  comfortable  Boarding- 
House,  where  Visiters  might  dine  either 
in  a  public  or  private  room,  according 

toria)  the  price  per  season  was  two  hundred 
Francesconi ;  and  for  the  second  piano,  like- 
wise containing  ten  beds,  the  price  was  a 
hundred  and  twenty  Francesconi.  llie 
Case  Gregorio  contain  well  furnished  apart- 
ments; for  one  of  which,  with  beds,  the  price 
per  season  was  a  hundred  Francetcooi; 
and  for  the  other,  with  seven  beds,  two 
hundred  Franoesconi.  The  Proprietor,  as 
already  mentioned,  has  a  Trattoria.  For 
Casa  Barsantini,  close  to  the  Hot  Baths,  and 
containing  three  beds,  the  price  per  season 
was  sixty  Francesconi. 

These  prices  include  p!ate  and  linen. 

At  the  Bagni  Caldi  the  price  asked  per 
season  for  Casa  Valeri,  was  a  hundred  and 
eighty  Francesconi,  firft  piano;  and  a 
hundred  and  thirty,  second  piano.  For  Casa 
Lena  the  price  asked  was  a  hundred  and 
eighty  Francesconi,  first  piano ;  and  for  its 
second  pijno  the  same  price.  For  Casa  No- 
bile,  second  piano,  the  price  asked  was  a 
hundred  and  twenty  Franoesconi;  and  for 
the  third  piano  a  hundred  and  thirty.  For 
Casa  Pierini  the  price  asked  was  eighty 
FraHoesconi,  first  piano;  second  piano,  a 
hundred  and  twenty;  third  piano,  a  hundred 
and  Ihiriy.  For  Casa  del  Sigr.  Lorenzo 
Pierini  the  price  asked  was  a  hundred  and 
fwenf  y-eighf  Francesconi  for  the  first  piano; 
for  the  second  piano  a  hundred  and  seven- 
ty; and  for  the  third,  a  hundred.  For 
Casa  Parenzi  the  price  asked  was  a  hundred 
and  ninety  Francesconi,  first  piano;  and  for 
the  second  piano  a  hundred  and  twenty.' 

These  prices  include  plate  and  tinea ;  and 
less  is  taken  than  the  sums  demanded. 

Tbe  proprietors  of  the  Udtel  de  PEanape, 
at  Lucca,  took,  during  the  present  year,  1^ 
the  H6lel  de  TEurope  at  tbe  Baths  of  Uiooa. 
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to  their  inclination.  Pettini,  at  the 
Fagni  della  Villa,  kept  a  good  Eating- 
House,  and  likewise  sent  out  dinners, 
charging  from  four  to  eight  pauls  a- 
head :  Gregorio  did  the  same ;  and,  at 
the  Bagni  Galdi,  Pettini  kept,  in  1833, 
another  comfortable  Boarding-House, 
and  sent  out  dinners  at  the  aforesaid 
prices. 

Cordon,  dealer  in  wines,  spirits,  beer, 
grocery,  English  pateiit-medicines,  etc., 
has  a  Shop  at  the  Ponte  a  Seraglio,  dur- 
ing summer:  and  Doctor  Mc.  Nanus, 
already  mentioned  as  residing  at  Pisa 
in  winter,  usually  passes  the  summer 
months  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca. 

The  Post,  here,  comes  in  daily,  about 
ten  o'clock,  A.  M.  and,  goes  out  at  two 
o'clock,  P.  M.  Letters  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  France,  arrive  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays ;  and  letters 
destined  for  France,  or  Great  Britain, 
depart  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 

Fridays. . 

Lovers  of  Botany  should  visit,  during 
the  month  of  June,  the  Prato  Fiorito, 
near  these  Baths;  which  is,  at  the  above- 
named  time,  enamelled  with  a  larger 
quantity  and  a  greater  variety  of  flowers 
than  fall  to  the  share  perhaps,  of  almost 
any  other  spot  of  its  size  in  Europe ; 
and  tradition  accounts  for  the  circum- 
stance by  reporting  that,  on  this  emi- 
nence, there  once  stood  a  Temple,  de- 
dicated to  Esculapius,  whose  priests 
are  supposed  to  have  cultivated  round 
the  edifice  a  large  number  of  flowers, 
which  chance  has  perpetuated  till  the 
present  day.  The  best  manner  of  see- 
ing Ibis  garden  of  Flora  is  to  set  out  at 
an  early  hour;  going  by  Goltrone,  and 
retomittg  by  Monte  Villa;  near  which, 
sevenl  of  the  chestnut-trees  are  of  so 
extraordinary  a  size,  that  they  would  be 
fit  sobjects  for  landscape-painters  to 
study.  The  modes  of  conveyance  to 
the  Prato  Fiorilo  are  various:  ponies 
and  donkies  maybe  eUsily  procured; 
but  Ladies  sometimes  prefer  being  car- 
ried by  Portantini,  of  whom  there  is  a 
considerable  number  at  the  Baths. 
Three  men  are  required  for  each  chair; 
and  their  usual  pay  is  five  pauls  a  man, 

(')Tlieileetor  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
Bag ai  di  Luoca  are  situated,  told  some  Eog- 
Itdi  IVavdlert,  that,  after  a  residence  of 
twcaty  years  among  hit  parishioners,  who 
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with  bread,  common  wine,  and  cheese 
of  the  country,  wherever  the  party  may 
like  to  stop,  which  generally  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  Prado  Fiorito ;  there  being, 
in  this  place,  a  spring  of  good  water. 

Another  pleasant  excursion  may  be 
made,  in  the  same  manner,  frpm  the 
Bagni  della  Villa-  to  Ponte  Nero :  the 
best  way  of  going  is  to  cross  the'Lima 
on  the  Ponte  Nuovo,  keeping  on  the  far 
side  of  the  river  the  whole  way;  and 
then  returning  to  Palleggio;  as  that 
village,  together  with  the  hamlets  of 
Goccigiia  and  Gosoli  di  Val  di  Lima, 
form  a  beautiful  and  most  romantic 
prospect.  The  party  should  dine  near 
this  spot;  and  then  go  back  to  the  Baths 
by  the  Palieggio  side  of  the  river,  as  far 
as  the  wooden  bridge  of  La  Fabbrica, 
where  they  should  cross  to  the  other 
side.  A  Guide  well  acquainted  with  the 
country  is  requisite  for  this  excursion, 
and  may  be  procured  at  the  Baths. 

Loiano,  likewise,  from  its  singular  si- 
tuation, is  worth  visiting. 

The  peasantry  of  these  mountains  are 
an  honest  and  industrious  people :  the 
little  land  they  possess  is  cultivated 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  in  the  neat- 
est manner;  but  does  not  yield  suffi- 
cient food  for  the  numerous  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Lucca;  who 
are,  therefore,  compelled,  like  many 
other  natives  of  the  Apennine,  to  live 
chiefly  on  bread  made  of  chestnuts;  and 
when  these  fail,  the  consequence  is 
dreadful,  as  was  exemplified  not  very 
long  ago,  when  hundreds  perished  from 
want;  while  those  who  survived  had  no 
sustenance  but  beans  boiled  with  grass, 
and  herbs  collected  on  the  mountains : 
yet  there  was  no  rioting,  no  murmuring, 
no  complaint— tbe  famishing  peasants 
prayed  to  Heaven  for  relief,  and  await- 
ed with  resignation  the  approach  of 
better  days.  The  vices  and  crimes 
which  disgrace  more  opulent  countries 
are  little  known  amongst  these  peasants, 
whose  probity  and  piety  are  equally 
exemplary.f'j 

The  mode  of  cultivating  this  part  of 
the  Apennine  is  beautiful :  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  ascent  vines  are 

amounted  to  above  eight  hundred  persons, 
he  had  never  heard  of  the  commission  of 
onetlieft. 
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dressed  on  terraces  cut  in  the  side  of  the 
hill ;  wheat  being  sown  between  every 
two  rows  of  vines :  above  these  there 
frequently  is  an  olive-garden;  and  on 
the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  hill  are 
chestnuts. 

Mountains  are  sold  here,  not  by  mea- 
surement, but  from  a  calculation  re- 
specting the  number  of  sacks  of  chest- 
nuts they  usually  produce.  The  land- 
lord receives  two  thirds  of  the  chest- 
nuts which  are  collected,  and  half  of 
the  other  crops.  The  richer  grounds 
in  the  plain  produce  hemp,  from  which 
much  coarse  clolh»  and  some  of  a  finer 
sort,  is  manufactured;  and  every  peasant 
has  a  stock  of  silk-worms.<t)  Wheat  is 
usually  cut  about  Midsummer,  and  im- 
mediately carried  off  the  fields ;  which 
are,  on  the  same  day,  sown  with  Indian 
corn;  and  this  comes  up  in  a  week, 
and  is  fit  to  be  cut  in  October.  In  many 
places  rows  of  Indian  corn,  and  French 
beans,  called  scarlet  runners,  are  plant- 
ed alternately :  the  former  serving  as  a 
support  to  the  latter. 

Having  traversed  the  beautiful  and 
highly-cultivated  plain  of  Lucca,  adorn- 
ed with  forest  trees  from  which  hang 
testoons  of  vines  in  every  direction, 
the  road  passes  through  Pescia,  a  small 
episcopal  City  at  the  base  of  the  Apen- 
nine,  and  peculiarly  situated  amidst 
mountains  cultivated  to  their  summits, 
and  covered  with  villages,  ^churches, 
and  castles :  the  Episcopal  Palace  here 
looks  handsome;  and  near  this  Town 
are  the  Baths  of  Monte  Catini.   ' 

The  road,  to  the  end  of  the  Lucchese 
territories,  is  excellent;  and  thence  to 
l^istoja  good.  The  ^ouny-y  between 
PesciaandPistojaisboldand  romantic; 
and  the  latter  City  finely  placed  on  the 

(*)  The  female  peasants  often  manufacture 
a  silk,  for  lheir«own  wear,  from  the  bags  of 
those  silk-worms  which  are  allowed  to  work 
their  way  out,  in  order  to  produce  pggs  for 
the  cnsuiog  year.    The  costume  of  the  infe- 
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side  of  the  Apennine,  neat  the  river 
Ombrone,  contains  particularly  wide, 
straight,  and  well-paved  streets;  palaces, 
which  announce  n)agnificence;and  a 
venerable  Tuscan-Gothic  Cathedral;  but 
the  City  looks  too  large  for  its  inhabit- 
ants (said  to  be  only  ten  thousand), 
and  therefore  has  a  gloomy  appearance. 
It  was  famous  among  the  Ancients  for 
the  defeat  of  Catiline;  and,  in  modern 
times,  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibbellines  have  rendered  it  not  less 
remarkable.  The  situation  of  Pistoja  is 
cool;  the  air  healthy;  the  country  fruit- 
ful; and  the  provisions  are  cheap  and 
eicellent.  Good  organs,  cannon,  and 
muskets,  are  made  at  Pistoja.  The  best 
inn  is  The  Locanda  di  Ixindra  outside 
of  the  Prato-Gale. 

From  Pistoja  the  road  proceeds  to 
Prato  and  Florence;  leaving,  on  the 
right,  the  Royal  Villa  of  Poggio  a  Cajano, 
whose  foundations  were  laid  by  LeoX. : 
and  this  Villa  merits  notice,  from  its 
fine  situation,  and  because  it  is  embel- 
lished with  the  works  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto. 

The  country  between  Pistoja  and  Flo- 
rence may,  with  tmth,  be  called  the 
richest  and  best-cultivated  garden  in 
Tuscany ;  and  the  lofty  hedges  of  vines 
climbing  up  forest  trees,  and  forming 
themselves  into  magnificent  festoons 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  present  the 
appearance  of  an  immensely  extensive 
gallery,  decorated  for  a  balU  The  raad 
from  Pistoja  to  Florence  is  good. 

The  Author  of  this  Work  is  indebted 
to  a  Gentleman,  well  acquainted  with 
the  Continent,  for  several  interest^ 
ing  particulars  relative  to  Lucca,  its 
Baths,  and  various  parts  of  Tuscany. 

rior  peasants  is  neat;  and  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  farmers  are,  on  festival  days, 
handsomely  dressed  when  they  go  to  church, 
or  elsewhere ;  but  this  finery  is  laid  by,  the 
moment  they  return  home. 
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SIENA  AND  ROME. 

Joarney  from  Florence  to  Rome,  through  Siena.->De8criplioQ  of  the  last-named  City,  and  its 
EoTirons.— Radioofani.— Viterbo.-Tombof  C.  V.  Mariaous.  Ponte  Molle.— Muro  Torto.— 
Sepulchre  of  the  Domitii. -Porta  del  Popolo.— Rome.— Mar  aria.-Clmate.— Water  con- 
Teyed  daily  to  the  ancient  cily.-Size  and  Population  of  ditto.— Size  of  the  modern  city.— 
Society.— Excavations.— Foro  Romano.— Colosseo.—Arco  di  Gostautino.—Cbiesa  di  San 
Teodoro.— Aroo  di  Settimio  Severo  in  Velabro.— Chiesa  di  S.  Georgio  in  Velabro.— Arco  di 
Giano  Quadrifroete.— Laice  of  Juturna.— Cloaca  Maxima.-  Chiesadi  S.  Maria  in  Gosmedin.— 
Tempio di  Vesta. -Tempio  di  Fortuna  Virilis.— Palazzo  de*  Cetari.— Circus  Maximus.- Chiesa 
di  S.  Gregorio  sul  Monle  Celio.-Ternie  di  Tito.— Sette  Sale.— Chiese,  di  S.  Martino  in  Monte 
— S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli— S.  Maria  della  Navicella— S.  Stefano  Rotondo.— Obelisk  of  the  Piazza 
del  Popo!o.-Statues  and  Obelisk  of  Monte  Cavello.—Chicse.  di  S.  Bernardo— S.  Maria  degli 
Angeli.— The  Pope's  Oil-Cellar.— (>iardino  di  Sallustio.-Obelisk  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.— 

Column.— Basilica.— Obelisk  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Lateranc— BaltisteriodiCostantino Basilica 

diS.  Giovanni  in  Laterano.— Scala  Santa.— Triclinium.- AmphitbeatreCaArense. -Basilica 
di  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme.— Temple  called  that  of  Venus  and  Cu(Md.-Claudian  Aqueduct. 
— Chiesa  di  S.  Bibiana.—Tempio  di  Minerva  Medica.— Arco  di  Gal lieno.— Remains  of  Aque- 
ducts.—Chiesa  di  S.  Prassede.— Campidoglio.— Tarpeian  Rock.— Favissse.— Chiese,  di  S.  Maria 
d'Araoeli— S.  Pietro  in  Carcere.— Palazzo  del  Senatore. —Palazzo  de*  Conservatori.— Museo 
Capitolino.— Tempio  di  Pallade.— Tempio  e  Foro  di  Nerva.-Foro  e  Colonna  Trarjana.— 
Mausoleo  di  C.  Poblidus  Bibulus.— Dogana  Pontifica.— Obelisk  of  Monte  Citorio.- Colonna 
Antonina.  -  Mausoleo  d'Augusto.— Mausoleo  Adriano.— Tempio  del  Sole.— Bathsof  Conelan- 


Gulapio.-  Chicsa  di  S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere.— Basilica  di  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere.— Fountain. 
— Oiiese,  di  S.  Prisca— S.  Sabina-S.  Allessio.— Monte  Testaccio.— Sepolcro  di  Ca:o  Cestio.— 
Terme  di  Caracalla.— Sepolcro  de'  Scipioni.— Porta  S.  Sebastiano.— Basilica  di  S.'Set>astiano 
alte  Catacombe.— Cerchio  di  Romolo.— Sepolcro  di  Cecilia  Metella.— Public  Ustrina.— Scene 
of  Combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.— Basilica  di  S.  Paolo.-Cbiesa  di  S.  Paolo  alle 
tre  Fontane.— Excavations.— Chiesadi  S.UrbanoanaCaffarella.— Fontana  della  DeaEgeria. 
—Tempio  di  Redicolo.-Porta  Pia :  Chiesa  di  S.  Agnese.-Chiesa  di  S.  Costanza.— llyppo- 
drome.— Villa  Faonte.— Ponte  Lainentano.—Tomb  of  Meneoius  A^iippa.— Mons  Sacer.— 
Porta  di  S.  Lorenzo :  Basilica  di  S.  Lorenzo.— Porta  Maggiore:  ancient  Temples  at  the  Tor 
de*  ScfalaTl.— Porta  S.  Giovanni.— Aqueducts. -Temple  of  Fortunae  Muliebris.- Farm  called 
Roma  Veochia.— Gates,  not  already  mentioned.— Walls  of  Rome.  Bridges,  not  already 
mentioDed. 


The  road  from  Florence  through  Pog- 
gibODsi  (')  to.Siena  and  Radicofani,  was 
always  tolerably  good,  though  liioun* 
taf nous ;  and  has  recently  been  so  much 
Improyedy  that  some  of  the  steepest  hills 
are  now  avoided. 

Siena»  formerly  called  Sena  Julia,  is 
by  5  me  authors  supposed  to  have  been 
an  ancient  town  ofEtruria;  others  attri- 
bute its  foundation  to  the  Gauls,  who 
inarched  to  Rome  under  the  command 
of  Brennus :  but  Cramer  thinks  it  was  a 
Colony  founded  either  by  Julius  Cesar 
or  Augustus,  and  called  Sena  Julia,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Sena  Gallica  in 
Umbria.  It  stands  on  the  acclivity  of  a 
tofo  mountain,  or,  perhaps,  more  pro- 


perly speaking ,  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  and  once  contained  a  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants;  though  its  pre- 
sent population  does  not  amount  to  a 
fifih  part  of  that  number.  The  buildings 
are  handsome,  and  the  streets  airy;  but 
many  of  them  so  much  up  and  down 
hill,  as  to  be  scarcely  practicable  for 
carriages.  The  wine,  water,  bread, 
meat,  and  fruits,  are  excellent;  the 
upper  classes  of  persons  well  educated, 
pleasing,  and  remarkably  kind  to  Fo- 
reigners ;  and  the  Tuscan  language  is 
said  to  be  spoken  here  in  its  utmost 
perfection. 

Some  remains  of  the  Old  Walls  of 
Siena  are  discoverable  near  the  Church 


(0  Itogffibonsi  contains  tolerably  good  Inns  :  //  Lewte  Rosso,  and  the  Albergo  della 
Canna ;  the  latter  is  the  better  of  tiie  two. 
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ors.  Antonio;  and  several  ancient  grot- 
tos, cellars,  subterranean  aqueducts, 
etc.,  excavated  under  the  mountain, 
merit  hotice. 

The  Roman  Gate  is  much  admired. 

The  Cathedral,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva,  is 
a  masterpiece  of  Tuscan-Gothic  archi- 
tecture, incrusted  without  and  within 
with  black  and  white  marble  :  it  was 
erected  about  the  year  1250;  but,  in 
1284,  the  original  front  was  taken 
down,  and  that  which  now  stands  com- 
menced by  Giovanni,  Pisano,  and  fi- 
nished by  Agostino  and  Agnolo,  cele- 
brated sculptors  of  Siena.  Near  the 
great  door  are  two  Vases  for  holy  water; 
the  one  executed  by  Giacomo  della 
Querela,  the  ollher  an  Antique,  found  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Graces;  and 
both  these  vessels  contain  Marble  Fishes, 
so  well  done  that  they  appear  to  be 
swimming.  The  Pavement  is  reckoned 
mie  of  the  most  curious  works  of  art  in 
Italy;  and  consists  of  Scriptural  Histo- 
ries, wrought  in  Mosaic.  The  story  of 
Moses  was  designed  by  Beccafumi,  sur- 
named  Meccarino,  and  executed  by 
various  artists,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  story  of  Joshua 
is  by  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna,  Sanese. 
In  this  Pavement  are  likewise  represent- 
ed the  emblems  of  Cities  once  in  al- 
liance with  Siena ;  namely,  the  Elephant 
of  Rome  with  a  castle  on  its  back^the 
Lions  ofFlorence  and  Massa— the  Dragon 
of  Pistoja— the  Hare  of  Pisa— the  Uni- 
corn of  Vilerbo— the  Goose  of  Orvieto 
—the  Vulture  of  Volterra— the  Stork  of 
Perugia— the  Lynx  of  Lucca— the  Horse 
at  Arezzo— and  the  Kid  of  Grosseto. 
Here  also  is  the  She-wolf  of  Siena,  borne 
in  memory  of  Romilus  and  Remus. 
This  work  appears  to  have  been  execut- 
ed aboutthe  yearl400.  ThePavement 
of  the  Area  under  the  Cupola,  and  that 
before  the  high  altar,  representing 
Abraham's  intended  Sacrifice  of  his  Son, 
are  particularly  celebrated;  and  the 
latter  is  attributed  to  Meccarino.  The 
art  of  paving  in  this  beautiftil  way,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  of  representing 
figures  in  black  and  white  marble  thus 
exquisitely,  is  now  lost.  Near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Choir  are  four  large  Frescos 
by  Salimbeni.  The  Chigi  Chapel  con- 
tains a  Copy,  In  Roman  Mosaic,  of  a 
painting  by  Carlo  Maratta;  a  Statue  of  the 
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Magdalene,  by  Bernini ;  and  three  other 
Statues,  by  his  scholars.  The  Chapel  of 
S.  Giovanni  contains  a  Statue  of  that 
Saint  by  Donatello!  This  Cathedral  is 
adorned  with  Painted  Glass  Windows, 
executed  In  1549;  and  Busts  of  all  the 
Popes  down  to  Alexander  III. :  among 
these  formerly  was  the  Bust  of  Pope 
Joan,  with  the  following  inscription 
under  \i  :**  Johannes  VIH.j,  FdS^mina 
de  Anglia,*' 

The  Library,  or  Sacristy,  is  now  strip- 
ped of  all  its  books,  except  some  vo- 
lumes of  Church  Music,  well  worth  no- 
tice, on  account  of  the  Illuminations 
with  which  they  are  decorated  :  here 
likewise  is  a  celebrated  antique  Group, 
in  marble,  of  the  three  Graces,  which 
was  found  under  the  Church;  and  on 
the  Walls  are  Frescos  representing  the 
principal  transactions  of  the  Life  of 
Pius  II.,  by  Pinturicchio,  after  the  de- 
signs of  Raphael,  who  is  said  to  have 
painted  the  first  Fresco  on  the  right. 
Two  very  elegant  modern  monuments, 
one  of  which  was  executed,  some 
years  since,  by  Ricci,  ornament  this 
apartmen.t. 

The  Tower  of  the  Palazzo  della 
Signoria,  commonly  cAWeddelMangiOs 
and  built  by  Agnolo  and  Agostino,  in 
1325,  is  a  fine  piece  of  architecture. 

The  Churches  of  the  Spedale  di  S, 
Maria  delta  Scalcb^the  Agostiniani — 
S.  Martino  di  Provenzano-^S,  Qui- 
rino,  and  del  Carmine,  and  the  Church 
of  the  Camaldolensi,  on  the  outside  of 
the  Town,  contain  good  Pictures. 

The  Church  of  S,  Lorenzo  is  famous 
for  an  ancient  Roman  Inscription,  and 
a  well»  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  sort 
of  Fountain,  supported  by  Columns  ap- 
parently of  high  antiquity :  and  the  jDo* 
menican  Church  contains  a  Painting  of 
the  Madonna  with  our  Saviour  in  her 
arms,  executed  by  Guide  di  Siena  in 
1221,  nineteen  years  before  the  birth 
of  Cimabue. 

The  Palazzo  degli  Eccelsi  contains 
the  Sala  della  Pace,  ornamented  with 
Paintings  which  represent,  on  one  side, 
the  Recreations  of  Peace;  and,  on  the 
other.  Tyranny,  Cruelty,  Deceit,  and 
war;alldonebyAmbroglo,  Sanese,  In 
1338— the  Sala  di  Consiglio,  where  are 
Paintings  relative  to  the  history  of  Siena, 
by  the  same  master,  and  other  subjects, 
by  Bartoli— the   Sala  di  Balia,  orua- 
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mented  with  Paintings  which  represent 
the  Life  of  Alexander  III.;  and  are  highly 
valuable  because  they  exhibit  the  cos- 
tume of  the  age  in  which  they  were  done 
(they  are  of  Giotto*s  School)— the  Sala 
del  Gonsistorfo,  embellished  with  some 
of  Beccafumi's  finest  Frescos,  and  the 
Judgment  of  Solomon,  by  'Luca  Gior- 
dano; with  several  other  apartments, 
in  which  are  works  of  Salimbeni,  Ga- 
solanij  etc.  The  Theatre  makes  a  part  of 
this  Palazzo,  and  is  large  and  commo- 
dious. 

The  Fountain^  constructed  in  1193, 
is  so  famous  for  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  its  water,  as  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  Inferno  of  Dante  :  indeed,  there 
are  few  cities  placed  in  so  elevated  a 
situation  as  ^iena,  which  can  boast  such 
abondance  -of  excellent  water  :  and 
moreover,  the  climate,  for  persons  not 
afflicted  with  weak  lungs,  is  wholesome 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year— a  recommen- 
dation which  does  not  belong  to  many 
cities  of  Italy.  (>) 

This  Town  possesses  a  celebrated  Uni- 
versity, several  Academies,  valuable  Li- 
braries, Museums,  etc. ;  and  gave  birth 
to  Gregory  Yll.  and  Alexander  HI.  two 
of  the  greatest  sovereigns  who  ever  fill- 
ed the  Papal  throne.  (*) 

The  Environs  of  Siena  appear  to  con- 
tain several  Villas  delightfully  calcu- 
lated for  summer  habitations ;  but  Tra- 
vellers should  be  especially  careful  not 
lo  fix  themselves  near  the  Maremma  :  a 
considerable  tract  of  country,  near  the 
sea,  and  extremely  unwholesome  now; 
though  heretofore  remarkably  popu- 
toas. 

Beyond  Siena,  some  leagues  to  the 
left  of  the  high  road,  lies  Ghiusi,  the  an- 
cient C/ustiim,  near  the  Lake  of  Ghiana, 
formerly  Clanitte.  This  Gity,  once  Por- 
sena*s  Capital,  but  at  present  thinly 
peopled,  on  account  of  its  noxious  air, 
contained  the  mausoleum  of  Porsena, 
described  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural  His- 
tory.  This  Monument  resembled  that 

(i)SiniaboastsaQo(herrecommendatioo;  it 
is  exempt  from  gnats,  as,  generally  speakiug, 
are  all  the  elevated  parts  of  this  country. 

(>)  The  best  Inns  at  Siena  are,  the  Hdteldes 
Jrmet  iFAngleterre,  and  the  Aquila  Nera; 
the  latter  is  very  oomforlable. 

(3)  Here  are  two  tolerable  Inns,  ihcjilbergo 
deiia  Granff  Suropa^  and  Cavallo  Ittglese; 
latter  best. 


at  Albano,  which  consists  of  a  high 
square  base,  with  five  round  pyramicb 
placed  upon  it;  one  being  in-the'  centre, 
and  one  on  each  of  the  square  corners. 

Ghiusi  contains  a  Museum  of  Etruscan 
Antiquities,  excavated  in  that  city. 

Buonconvento,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Ombrone,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Siena,  is  likewise  infected  with  MaVaria 
—and  here  the  Emperor,  Henry  VII.  was 
poisoned  by  receiving  the  sacrament 
from  a  Domenican  monk.  (3) 

San  Quirico,  placed  in  a  healthy  air, 
amidst  olive-trees  and  vineyards,  con- 
tains a  small  Tuscan-Gothic  Ghurch,  the 
Nave  and  Ghoir  of  which  merit  notice; 
a  Palace  belonging  to  the  Ghlgi  family ; 
a  curious  Well,  opposite  to  the  palace, 
and  an  ancient  Square  Tower,  supposed 
to  be  of  Roman  origin.  (4) 

Near  the  Mountain  of  Radicofani  the 
soil  is  volcanic,  and  the  country  wild 
and  desolate  :  the  road,  however,  is 
excellent;  the  ascent  five  miles  in 
length,  and  the  descent  the  same.  Ra- 
dicofani, which  rises  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the  Iclvel 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  exhibits,  on 
its  summit,  large  heaps  of  stones,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  mouth  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano.The  posthouse,  not  far  distant  from 
this  spot,  is  a  very  good  Inn ,  and  the 
little  Fortress  near  it  was  once  called 
impregnable,  though  vow  falling  to  de- 
cay. This  is  the  frontier  of  Tuscany ; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
way  to  Torrecelli,  the  road  traverses  a 
torrent,  sometimes  dangerous  aHer 
rain.  A  safe  and  handsome  Bridge  has, 
however,  been  thrown  over  the  firsi 
branch  of  this  torrent;  but  the  second 
branch  is  destitute  of  so  necessary  an 
accommodation  :  the  road  through  the 
water  is  full  of  large  stones  and  exces- 
sively rough.  Beyond  Torrecelli  stands 
Ponte  Gentino,  the  first  Village  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  State.  This  country  is 
embellished  with  woods,  and  a  fine 
Bridge,  thrown  across  the  Paglia. 

(4)  The  best  Inn  here,  //  Sole^  contains  toie> 
rable  acconimodalions. 

Three  miles  distant  from  San  Quirico,  on 
the  road  to  La  Scala,  are  the  Baths  of 
Avignone,  celebrated  for  their  efficacy  in 
Rheumatic  Complaiois:  but  Avignone  has 
nothing  except  its  Baths  to'reoommcnd  it. 
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To  the  ne^t  Town,  Acq ua pendente, 
the  approach  is  particularly  beautiful : 
this  was  the  Aquula  of  the  ancien  Is ;  and 
derives  its  appellation  from  the  water- 
falls in  its  vicinity.  (>) 

Hence,  the  road  traverses  a  volcanic 
plain  to  San  Lorenzo  Nuovo ;  a  remark- 
ably well-constructed,  clean,  and  pretty 
Village;  which  possesses  the  advantages 
of  wholesome  air  and  good  water;  and 
was  built  by  Pius  VI,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  what  is  now  called  San  Lorenzo  Ro- 
vinalo  might  remove  hither,  to  avoid 
the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  taller 
place.  (*) 

Not  far  distant  from  S.  Lorenzo  Nuovo 
isBolsena,  supposed  to  cover  part  of  the 
side  of  the  ancient  Volsinium^  one  of  the 
principal  Gitiesof  Eiruria;  and  whence 
the  Romans,  265  years  before  Christ, 
are  said  to  have  removed  two  thousand 
statues  to  Rome.  (3)  About  the  period 
when  Pyrrhus  waged  war  against  that 
City,  Volsiniumhec&me  so  much  en(^r- 
vated  by  wealth  and  luxury,  as  to  allow 
its  slaves  to  overthrow  its  government : 
in  short,  its  citizens  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  seeking  protection  from  the 
Romans,  who  quickly  subdued, and  pu- 
nished the  rebels.  The  Etruscan  god- 
dess, Nortia,  was  worshipped  at  Volsi- 
nium;  and,  according  to  Livy,  ihe 
people  of  this  town  marked  the  years 
by  fixing  nails  in  her  temple.  Remains 
of  a  building  denominated  the  Teraplv; 
of  Nortia  may  still  be  seen  at  Bolsena, 
as  may  Etruscan  Ornaments,  which 
adorn  the  Front  ofthe  parochial  Church; 
and,  opposite  to  this  Edifice,  is  a  Sar- 
cophagus of  Roman  workmanship.  In 
the  environs  are  remains  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre; together  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  broken  cornices,  capitals  of 
pillars,  ancient  mosaics,  etc.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  all  these  ruins 
belonged  to  the  Roman  town ;  and  that 
the  ancient  Etruscan  city  was  placed 
on  the  hill  above  Bolsena.  This  now 
unimportant  Village  is  seated  on  a 
magnificent  Lake  of  the  same  name, 
anciently  called  Locus  Volsiniensis, 
and  thirty-five  Roman  miles  in  circum- 
ference :  this  Lake  contains  two  small 
Islands;  both  of  them  inhabited;  and 

( 0  At  Acquapendente  every  Passport  must 
be  examined  and  sealed  by  the  Polioe-offfoers, 
vho  demand,  in  consequence,  one  paul  per 
seal. 


said,  by  Pliny>  to  have  floated  in  his 
time;  though  now,  they  are  fixed  :  it  is 
supposed  t6  be  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
views  in  this  neighbourhood;  but  the 
air  is  unwholesome. 

North-east  of  Bolsena,  where  theCIanis 
receives  the  little  river  Paglia  (the  Val- 
lia  of  the  itineraries),  stands  Orvieto 
(anciently  Herbanum),  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  its  wines,  and  con- 
taining a  handsome  Tuscan-Gothic  Ca- 
thedral. 

Between  Bolsena  and  BTontefiascone, 
the  road  passes  close  to  a  remarkable 
Hill,  covered  with  regular  prismatic  ba- 
saltine  Columns,  most  of  them  standing 
obliquely,  and  a  considerable  length 
out  ofthe  ground:  indeed,  the  whole 
country,  so  far  as  Montefiascone,  exhi- 
bits toeks  of  basalt,  interspersed  with 
forest  scenery  :  and,  near  the  above- 
named  Hill,  is  an  ancient  Tomb,  erected, 
according  to  the  inscription  it  bears, 
by  L.  Canuleius,  for  himself  and  his  fa- 
mily. 

Montefiascone,  a  very  finely  situated 
though  not  a  handsome  town,  produces 
such  excellent  wine,  that  a  German 
Traveller,  a  prelate,  died  flrom  drinking 
it  to  excess. 

Between  Montefiascone  and  Vlterbo 
the  country  is  dreary ;  and  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  latter  Town  ( on  the 
right)  is  a  Lake  of  Hot  Water,  easy  of 
access,  andworth  notice.  Us  diameter 
is  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  pa4mi; 
its  depth  about  forty  three  palmi ;  and 
although  it  seems  to  boil,  it  does  not 
raise  Reaumur's  thermometer  higher 
than  fifty-four.  The  exhalations  from 
this  Lake  are  suphureous,  and  the  water 
leaves  on  the  ground  over  which  it  runs 
a  white  tartaric  deposit. 

Viterbo,  supposed  to  occupy  the  place 
of  the  Fanum  Voltumna,  celebrated  as 
the  spot  where  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Etruscans  was  held  on  solemn  oc- 
casions, is  situated  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Cimino,  anciently  Mons  Ciminus ;  aiid 
encompassed  by  walls  flanked  with 
towers,  which  give  it,  at  a  distance,  a 
splendid  appearance  :  it  containsabout 
thirteen  thousand  inhabitants,  is  well 

(>^  Inn,  not  good. 

(3)  Vaigle  d'Or  is  Ihc  best  Inn  at  Bo'tena. 
and  tolerably  good. 
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built,  well  paved,  and  embellished  with 
handsome  Fountains  and  a  fine  tiate, 
erected  by  Clement  Xlll.  («) 

The  road  from  Viterbo  to  Ronclglione 
traverses  part  of  the  Monte  Cimino, 
amidst  flowers,  odoriferous  herbs,  oaks, 
cbestnuts,and  other  forest-trees; and  at 
the  base  of  this  mountain,  near  Ronci- 
glione,  is  the  Lalie  of  Vico,  anciently 
Lacus  Ciminus,  encircled  with  richly- 
wooded  hills,  and  forming  a  beautiful 
basin  of  near  three  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, said  to  have  been  the  funnel  of 
a  Yolcano ;  and  where,  as  tradition  re- 
ports, a  City  called  Succininm  once 
stood,  but  was  suddenly  swallowed  up 
in  the  depths  of  the  Lake.  The  Cimi- 
niao  Forest,  described  by  ancient  writ- 
ers as  being  almost  impenetrable,  is 
said  to  have  covered  the  country  round 
this  Lake  to  an  immense  extent. 

Nine  leagues  from  Viterbo,  but  not  on 
the  high  road,  is  Gorneto;  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  Etruscan  antiquities 
which  have  been,  and  still  are  ip  be 
found  in  its  vicinity :  and  one  league 
north  of  Gorneto  is  a  Hill,  called  Givita 
Turchina,  upon  which  the  ancient  Tar- 
9tftmt(one  of  the  twelve  great  Cities  of 
Etruria)  is  supposed  to  have  stood. 
Several  little  eminences  called  Monti 
Rozzi,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Necropolis  of  Tarquinii^  lie  between 
this  hill  and  the  town  of  Gorneto  :  and 
those  which  have  been  opened  exhibit 
subterraneous  chambers  cot  in  the  tufo, 
lined  with  stucco,  ond  filled  with  Etrus- 
can Vases  and  Sarcophagi.    •'" 

Roncigliofie  is  situated  near  a  pictu- 
resque valley,  hi  a  barren  soil,  where 
agriculture  seems  almost  wholly  neg- 
lected, and  where  the  Gampagna  di 
Roma  begins  to  feel  the  influence,  dur- 
ing hot  weather,  of  that  wide-spread- 
ing and  incomprehensible  pest,  Mai* 
aria.(*) 

Near  If  onterosi  (Mom  Erosus),  on  the 

(>)  At  Viterbo,  the  Jquila  Nera  is  a  good 
Inn. 

(>)  Rondglione  contains  two  Inns,  Ibe 
Leone  d^Oro,  and  the  ^qulla  Nera;  the  for- 
mer has  been  long  kept  by  a  respectable 
Widow,  whodoes  her  liett  to  make  Travellers 
comforiable;  but  her  house  is  small:  the 
latter  hat  been  reoenlly  Bited  up  by  a  new 
Master,  and  is  a  tolerably  good  Inn ;  both  of 
tiiera,  tieiof  wholesomely  sitoated,  are  there- 
fore preferable  as  ileeping-plaoes  to  the  inns 


right,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  high 
road,  stands  Sutri,  formerly  the  Etruscan 
town  otSutrium,  where  remains  may  be 
traced  of  an  Amphitheatre  cut  out  of  a 
hill  of  tufo.  The  Loretto  and  Siena  roads 
form  a  junction  on  approaching  Monte- 
rosi,  contiguous  to  which  is  a  Lake  occa- 
sionally offensive  to  the  smell.(3) 

Baccano,  the  Station  on  the  Via 
Cassia,  called  in  the  ancient  Itineraries 
Baccanas,  and  placed  in  a  peculiarly 
noxious  air,  is  only  two  posts  from 
Rome.  The  hill  above  Baccano  com- 
mands a  view  of  tbeCupola  of  St.  Peter's  • 
and  on  the  left,  about  one  mile  and  a 
half  north-east  of  Storta,  may  be  seen  a 
Village  called  Isola  Farnesina;  and 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
Castell  um,erected  by  the  Fabii  to  defend 
the  Roman  territories  against  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Veientes. 

No  country  can  be  more  dreary,  nor 
more  neglected,  than  that  which  lies 
between  Baccano  and  the  Ponte  Molle  : 
but,  from  the  heights  near  this  Bridee 
Rome  presents  herself  to  view;  gra- 
dually expanding  as  the  road  descends 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber;  a  river  which 
rises  in  the  Apennine,  above  Arretium, 
traverses  Rome,  and  discharges  itself 
into  the  sea  at  Ostia,  after  having  been 
joined,  during  a  course  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  by  above  forty 
tributary  streams.  The  original  name 
of  this  river  is  reported  to  have  been 
Albula,  afterwards  changed  to  Tiberis, 
in  memory  of  an  Etruscan  or  Latin 
Prince,  called  Tiberis,  or  Thybrls,  who 
was  drowned  in  its  waters.(4) 

Between  Storta  and  the  Ponte  Molle  Is 
the  Tomb  of  P.  Vibius  Marianus  ;  near 
which,  on  the  left,  was  the  old  road 
from  Rome  to  Veil. 

The  Ponte  Molle,  anciently  denomi- 
nated Pons  Milvius,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  thrown  over  the  Tiber  by  M.  iEmi- 
lius  Scaurus,  who  was  Censor  a.  r.  c. 

nearer  Rome,  all  qf  which  are  infected  by 
mal*  aria, 

(5)  The  Inn  near  the  Lake,  at  Monterosi, 
was,  in  1833.  become  nothing  noore  than  a 
bailing-place  for  horses.  The  Fontana,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  leading  to  the  Town,  was, 
though  bad,  better  than  the  other. 

(4)  Lamlsden  suggests,  that  the  name  of 
this  river  may  probably  be  derived  from 
theCelllc;  as  71  io  that  language  signifles 
great,  and  Ber,  or  Beifr  signifies  water. 
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644.  This  Bridge  is  celebrated  for  the 
vision  seen  here  by  Constantine;  and 
the  victory  gained  by  that  Prince  over 
the  Tyrant  Maxenlius,  who  was  drowned 
in  the  river,  near  this  spot :  there  are, 
however,  scarce  any  remains  of  the 
ancient  Bridge,  except  its  foundation. 
The  approach  to  Rome(<)  is  by  the  Via 
Cassia;  but,  after  passing  the  Ponte 
Molle,  the  modern  road  nearly  follows 
the  direction  of  the  ancient  Via  Fla- 
minia,  between  the  Pincian  and  the 
Marian  Hills.  Near  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
toward  the  Porta  Pinciana,  is  the  Muro 
torto,  a  part  of  the  City-wall  which 
declines  from  its  perpendicular;  and 
adjoining  to  this,  is  another  part  of  the 
Wall,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Sepul- 
chre of  the  Domitii,  and  the  Depository 
of  the  ashes  of  Nero.(») 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  historians 
in  general,  that  doubt  and  uncertainty 
pervade  the  records  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome.    Early  Greek  writers  assert  that 
the  Fortress,  subsequently  denominated 
its  Citadel,  originally  belonged  to  the' 
Aborigines  of  Latium ;  that  this  Fortress 
once  bore  the  name  of  Saturnia,  likewise 
seems  to  be  admitted;  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Evander  and  his  followers  on 
the  Palatine  Hill  is  established  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  ancient  anti- 
quaries.   Dionysius    of  Halicarnassus 
mentions  that  this  chieftain  arrived  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Tiber  about  sixty  years 
previous  to  the  Trojan  war;  ^nd  pro- 
bably be  WAS  one  of  the  many  Pelasgic 
adventurers,  who,  after  the  migration 
of  the  Tyrrheni-Pelasgi  from  the  shores 
of  Greece  toHadria,  Spina,  and  Ravenna, 
on  the  Adriatic  (an  event  computed  to 
have  occurred  about  one  hundred  years 
before  the  siege  of  Troy),  followed  the 
example  of  his  compatriots,  by  migrat- 
ing  into   Italy;  and  great  were   the 
benefits  he  bestowed  upon  that  country, 
by  introducing  a  knowledge  of  letters, 
and  other  arts,  previously  unknown  to 

(>}  Three  roads  led  from  Rome  to  Lombar- 
dy :  the  Flaminian,  along  the  Adriatic  ;  the 
Jurelian,  aloog  the  Mediterraoean ;  and  the 
CassiaUy  between  these  two,  through  the  in- 
terior of  tbe  country. 

(•)  The  Gardens  of  the  Domitian  Family, 
oa  the  Pincian  Hill,  extended  to  the  site  of 
this  Sepulchre. 

(3)  This  concealed  name,  which  supersti-  { 
tiaos  and  political  reasons  made  unlawful  to  ! 


the  Latins.  From  the  days  of  Evander 
to  those  of  Romulus,  a  term  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  Saturnia  was  in 
all  probability  occupied  under  that,  or 
some  other  denomination,  by  the 
Pelasgi,  and  their  descendants,  the 
Etrusci :  this,  however,  is  merely  a  con- 
jecture. 

With  respect  toR6mulus,  some  of  the 
earliest  Greek  historians  represent  him 
as  the  son  of  iEneas,  and  the  founder  of 
a  city  in  Latium,  soon  after  the  Tro- 
jan war  :  another  tradition  states  that 
Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome,  was  a 
Latin  chief,  who  expelled  the  Tyrrheni : 
and   there  seems,   indeed,  reason  to 
believe  that  Rome  once  was  subject 
either  to  the  Pelasgi  or  the  Etruscans; 
because  Livy  reports  the  Town  to  have 
been  founded  according  to  the  cere- 
monies peculiar  to  those  nations;  be- 
cause the  names  of  the  tribes  into  which 
it  was  originally  divided  by  Romulus 
were  Etruscan f  and  likewise  because 
the  doctrine  of  augural  and  sacrificial 
rites,  used  by  the  Romans,  was  derived 
from  the  same  source,  as  were  the  in- 
signia of  magistracy  and  office,  and 
(according  to  Athenaeus)  the  military 
tactics.    It  was,  however,  natural  Torso 
proud  a  people  as  the  Romans  to  en- 
deavour to  conceal  their  having  once 
been  subject  to  a  foreign  yoke :  and  pro- 
bably the  mysterious  name  by  which 
Rome  was  designated,  and  to  reveal 
which  was  punishable  with  death,  might 
have  been  that  which  it  received  from  its 
more  ancient  possessors.^^)   But  as  the 
Roman  records  were,  in  great  measure, 
destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  uncertainty  must  necessarily 
attend  the  early  parts  of  the  Roman  his- 
tory. If,  however,  wc  may  credit  Varro, 
Romulus,  a  Latin  prince,  founded  a  Co- 
lony on  the  Palatine  Hill  during  the 
third  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad;  that 
is,  431  years  after  the  destruction  of 

be  pronounced,  is  supposed,  by  Lumisden,  to 
have  been  ^ngerojui;  an  appellation  given  to 
a  secret  divinity,  who,  according  to  popular 
belief,  presided  over  the  fate  of  Rome.  She 
was  represented  with  her  finger  on  her 
lips,  the  emblem  of  secrecy. 

Perhaps  the  avowed  name  of  the  city  may 
be  derived  from  the  hebrew  word  Rama^ 
(nOT)  v^<^  tigDifies  a  forUfUd  place. 
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Troy,  and  753  years  before  the  Gbrislian 
era.  Tbe  Town  which  he  erected  seems 
to  bare  been  small,  and  of  a  square 
shape*    According  to  Tacitus,  the  Ca- 
pitol did  not  belong  to  the  Roma  Qua- 
drata  of  Romulus;  but  was  taken   in 
by  Tatius ;  and  Dionysius  reports,  that 
the  CoBlian  and  Qoirinal  Hills  were  added 
to  tbe  Colony  at  tbe  same  period.    We 
are  told  that  Rome  at  this  time  had  only 
three,  or  at  most  four,  gates;  which 
were,  tbe  Porta  Romanula,  the  Porta 
Mugimia,{*)  and  tbe  Porta  Trigonia, 
Tbe  first  of  these  faced  the  Capitol  and 
Forom ;  the  second  led  to  the  Esquiline 
Bill;  the  third  looked  toward  the  Aven- 
tine  ;and  of  the  fourth  (if  then  existing), 
we  know  not  the  name.  The  Capitol  had 
also  two  Gates,  the  Porta  Carmentalis^ 
near  tbe  foot  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock 
toward  the  Tiber,  and  the  Porta  Jor 
nvujUii,  which  was  afterwards  converted 
into  a  Temple  of  Janus.    The  Walls  of 
Rome,  under  Servius  Tullius  (at  which 
period  the  seven  Hills,  and  likewise  the 
Janiculum  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  made  part  of  the  City),  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  somewhat  less  than 
eight  miles  in  circuit:  neither  does  it 
appear  that  they  were  much  extended 
tlH  tbe  reign  ofAurelian,  who  enclosed 
the  Campus  Riarti us  within  the  City,  and 
likewise  added  a  considerable  portion 
of  Ibe  suburbs  between  the  Porta  Salara 
and  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  and  also 
between  the  Porta  Maggiore  and  the 
Church  of  Santa  Croce  inGerusalemme. 
fie  probably  enclosed  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  more  of  the  Janiculum,  from 
the  Porta  Portuensis  to  the  Porta  Septi- 
miana,  and  took  into  his  line  of  wall 
the  Ani'pMth»atrM/m  Ccutrense  and  the 
CoMtra  Pratoria,    This  extension  pf 
the  ancient  Walls-faccording  to  many 
opinions,  tbe  last)  -does  not  appear  to 
have  rendered  them  more  than  fifteen 
miles  and  a  half  in  circuit.  But  although 
tbe  walled  limits  of  Rome,  from  the 
reign  of  Servius  Tullius  to  that  ofAu- 
relian,  were  but  little  extended,  we  are 
not  (as  Cramer  most  justly  observes)  to 
Infer  that  the  city  received  no  increase. 
The  walls  were  held  sacred  from  the 
fonndation  of  the  Colony;  and  it  was 
only  lawful  for  those  citizens  to  extend 
them  who  had  added  to  the  extent  of  the 


empire.    But,  to  provide  against  any 
inconvenience  which  might  result  from 
this  ordinance,  a  consecrated  space  was 
allotted   to    religious   purposes,  both 
within  andwithout  the  walls :  this  space 
was  denominated  the  PomoBrium ,  and 
the  College  of  Augurs  had  power  to  in- 
crease its  dimensions,  and  to  allow  it  to 
become  the  site  of  new  habitations : 
every   time,    therefore,   that  the  Po- 
nuBrium  was  increased  on  the  outside 
of  the  walls,  the  City  received  a  corre- 
sponding augmentation  of  its  suburbs, 
which  becama,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
by  much  the  larger  part  of  Rome.  It  is< 
said  that,  during  the  reign  of  Valerian, 
Rome  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  near 
fifty  miles  in  circuit:  but  if  such  a  wall 
ever  existed,  it  must  have  enclosed  the 
suburbs  as  well  as  the  city ;  and  when 
we  consider  that  the  upper  classes  of 
ancient  Romans  usually  resided  in  tbe 
suburbs,  that  is,  in  Villas  not  far  remote 
from  Rome,  these  suburbs  must  have 
been  immense.    Dionysius  said  it  was 
difficult  to  find  out  where  Rome  ended, 
as  all  the  great  roads  branching  off  from 
the   City  were   lined  with  buildings. 
Cities  are  often  supposed  to  have  more 
inhabitants  than  they  really  possess; 
and  this  was  certainly  the  case*  with 
respect  to  ancient  Rome.    But  the  mis- 
take seems  to  have  originated  from  an 
erroneous  supposition,  that  every  Ro- 
man who  had  a  voice  in  electing  ma- 
gistrates, or  in  enacting  laws,  resided  at 
Rome.    This    City,    though   enlarged 
under  the  dominion  of  its  first  Princes, 
and  embellished  with  massive  and  grand 
public  works,  was  irregularly  buill;  and 
consisted,  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Nero,  of  narrow  crooked  streets,  and 
enormously  high  houses:perhaps,  there- 
fore, Nero,  seduced  by  his  passion  for 
architecture,  burnt  Rome  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  rebuilding  it  on  a  more 
regular  plan.  He  directed  the  streets  to 
be  made  straight  and  broad;  and  tbe 
houses  to  be  raised  to  a  proper  height, 
and  ornamented  with  areas  and  por- 
ticos.   He  likewise  prohibited  the  use 
of  beams  in  the  lower  parts  of  buildings, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  constructed  to  a 
certain  height  with  stones  from  Gabii 
or  Albano ;  which  materials  were  sup- 
posed to  resist  fire.    In  the  early  days 


(0  So  called  from  the  lowing  of  cattle. 
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of  Rome,  as  the  houses  were  chiefly 
built  with  wood,  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  ordained  that  newly -erected 
edifices  should  ndt  touch  each  other; 
but  that  there  should  be  an  interval  of 
two  feet  and  a  half  between  house  and 
house  which  prevented,  in  some  mea- 
sure/ the  progress  of  fire:  thus,  as  the 
houses  were  not  joined  together  by 
common  walls,  the  name  of  Insula  was 
given  to  large  detached  buildings,  in 
which  there  often  were  smallapartraents 
for  the  use  of  the  lower  classes  of  citi- 
zens. Toward  the  close  o(  the  Republic, 
|as  the  population  of  Rome  increased, 
the  houses  were  made  to  join  each 
other;  but,  according  to  Tacitus,  Nero 
restored  the  original  method  of  build- 
ing. The  architectural  grandeur  of 
Rome  increased  rapidly  under  her  Em- 
perors, till  the  time  of  Dioclesian;  and 
seems  to  haverisen  highest  under  Trijan 
and  Adrian. 

The  modem  entrance  to  Rome, 
through  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  is 
strikingly  magnificent.  Here  originally 
stood  a  Gate,  erected  by  Aurelian  when 
he  enclosed  the  Campus  Martins.  This 
Gate,  or  one  contiguous  to  it,  was  called 
Porta  Flaminia :  the  present  Gate,  built 
by  Vignola  and  ornamented  by  Bernini, 
probably  derives  its  appellation  from  an 
ancient  grove  of  poplars,  which  were 
called  by  the  Romans  Populi.  Indeed, 
Pliny  tells  us  that  different  quarters 
of  Rome  took  their  names  from  trees  or 
groves. 

Rome  has  suffered  so  materially  from 
volcanic  eruptions,  earthquakes,  and 
the  frequent  ravages  of  invading  armies, 
that  even  the  surface  of  the  ground  on 
which  it  originally  stood  is  completely 
altered ;  insomuch  that  on  digging  deep, 
it  is  common  to  discover  columns,  sta- 
tues, fragments  of  edifices,  and  some- 
times even  the  pavement  of  the  ancient 
-  City,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  under 
ground.  The  stupendous  common  sew- 

(0  Several  of  the  common  sewers  were,  not 
long  siooe,  repaired,  by  order  of  Leo  XII;  a 
circurastance  likely  to  decrease  MaV  aria. 

(»)  Livy  says,  the  severity  of  the  weather 
in  the  year  of  Rome  406^  was  such,  that  the 
Gauls,  then  encamped  upon  the  Albao  Mount, 
were  compelled  to  descend  into  the  plain, 
and  establish  themselves  near  the  sea,  in 
order  to  procure  a  milder  atmosphere.   He 
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ers,  through  which  the  offal  of  Rome 
was  conveyed  into  the  CloacaMaxima, 
are  many  of  them  choked  up ;  and  the 
Ctoacaifaoptmaitselfisnotin  very  good 
order :('}  this  causes  pestilential  air; 
and  the  workmen  who,  by  digging  deep, 
open  apertures  to  the  ancient  common 
sewers,  frequently  suffer  from  the  putrid 
effluvia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
all  the  land  is  ill  cultivated  and  worse 
drained ;  so  that  fogs  and  noxious  va- 
pours prevail  there  during  night  :  it 
likewise  abounds  with  sulphur,  arsenic, 
and  vitriol :  hence,  therefore,  in  some 
measure,  perhaps,  may  arise  that  fatal 
Mar  aria  which  never  affected  ancient 
Rome;  because  these  minerals  were 
either  unknown  to  its  inhabitants,  or 
suffered  to  remain  buried  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.    The  temperature  of  the 
seasons  also  seems  changed ;  for  Horace 
gives  us  to  understand  that,  in  histime, 
the  streets  of  Rome,  durii^g  winter,  were 
filled  with  ice  and  snow :  and  it  appears, 
from  Juvenal,  that  to  see  the  Tiber 
frozen  over   was  not  uncommon  :(*) 
whereas,  at  present,  it  is  extraordinary 
for  snow  to  lie  three  days  in  any  part 
of  the  City;  and  respecting  the  Tiber, 
no  person  recollects  to  have  seen  it 
frozen.    These  circumstances, added  to 
the  want  of  trees  to  agitate  and  improve 
the  air,  concur  to  account  for  the  pre- 
sent unhealthiness  of  some  parts   of 
Rome,  an^  nearly  all  its  Campagna, 
during  summer :  besides  which,   the 
mouths  of  the  Tiber  are  choked  with 
mud  and  sand ;  while  its  bed  has  been 
considerably  narrowed  by  filth  and  rub- 
bish, thrown  from  the  houses  situated  on 
its  banks;  so  that  a  strong  south  wind 
often  makes  it  overflow,  and  inundate 
the  City  and  its  environs.    Could  this 
river  be  turned  into  another  channel, 
and  the   present   bed    cleansed  and 
deepened,  what  an  advantage  might 
Rome  derive  In  point  of  healthfulness ; 
and  what  a  harvest  to  Antiquaries  might 


likewise  speaks  of  a  winter  at  Rome,  during 
the  siege  of  Veil,  when  snow  andioe  impeded 
the  navigation  of  the  Tiber,  and  made  some 
of  the  roads  impassable.  Extreme  heal,  sud- 
denly following  this  intense  cold,  produced 
a  pestilence;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
Sibylline  Oracles  were  oonsnited;  and  a  cere- 
mony, called  the  Leclisternitan,  instituted, 
by  the  Duumviri,  to  propitiate  the  gods. 
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4he  river's  bed  afrordl(0  So  unwholesome 
now  is  the  Gampagna  di  Roma  in  July 
and  August*  that,  during  these  months, 
\i  is  dangerous  to  sleep  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  City ;  Rome  itself,  however, 
even  at  this  season,  is  not  usually  visit- 
ed by  MaV  aria,  either  on  the  Corso, 
the  Quirinal  Bill,  or  the  streets  com- 
prised within  the  Rioni,  Monti,  Trevi, 
Colonna,  CampoMarzo,  Ponte,Parione, 
Regotar  S.  Eustachio,  Pigna,  and 
S.  Angelo;  but  at  this  season  the  cli- 
mate is  oppressively  hoi;  though,  during 
winter  and  spring,  temperate  and  de- 
lightful. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  Aqueducts 
sufficient  to  convey  daily  to  the  City 
eight  hundred  thousand  tons  or  water ; 
(he  three  principal  Aqueducts  now  re- 
maining are,  that  or  the  Acqua  Vergine, 
that  of  the  Acqua  Felice,  and  that  or 
the  Acqua  Paulina :  the  first  was  re- 
paired by  Paul  IV.,  and  discbarges  itself 
into  the  Fontana  di  Trevi;  the  second 
comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Pa- 
lestrina,  twenty-two  miles  distant  from 
Rome,  and  is  one  of  the  many  works 
which  do  honour  to  the  reign  of 
SextusV.,  who  expended  a. million  of 
scudi  in  repairing  it :  this  Acqueduct 
discharges  itself  into  the  Fontana  di 
Termine.  The  third,  which  derives  its 
name  from  its  restorer,  Paul  V.,  is  sepa- 
rated into  two  channels,  one  of  which 
supplies  Monte  Gianicolo,and  the  other 
the  Vatican :  it  comes  thirty  miles;  and 
principally  discharges  itself  into  the 
Fountain  near  the  Church  of  S.  Pietro 
Montorio. 

Modern  Rome  is  not  seventeen  Ro- 
man miles  in  circumference ;  and  con- 
tains. Suburbs  inclusive,  scarce  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants :  (•)  but  reduced  as  this  ancient 
Mistress  of  the  world  now  is,  in  size 
ami  population,  reduced  too  as  her  Pa- 
pal throne  has  been  in  wealth  and  power, 
still  the  matchless  Frescos  of  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  Danielle  da  VoUerra, 
Giolio  Romano,  Annibale  Caracci,  Gui- 
do,  Domenichino,  Guercino,  etc.,  are 

{»}  BetidM  sixty  colossal  statues  which 
adorned  ancient  (kMoe,  berstrects  and  forums 
wen  lined  with  porticos,  supported  by  co- 
lumns of  marble,  and  embellished  with  basts 
and  statues  innumerable;  and  a  large  portion 
of  Ihew  precious  remains  of  antiquity  is 
supposed  to  bavebeen  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 


unalienably  hers ;  still  the  Masteri)iece8 
of  Grecian  Sculpture  adorn  her^  mu- 
seums ;  still  her  stalely  palaces,  noble 
churches,  beautiful  fountains,  gigantic 
columns,  stupendous  obelisks,  and 
peerless  amphitheatre,  entitle  her  to  be 
called  the  most  magnificent  City  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  unrivalled  Mistress  of  the 
Arts  i— Some  of  her  streets,  however, 
are  ill  paved  and  dirty;  while  ruins  of 
immenses  edifices,  which  continually 
present  themselves  to  view,  give  an  im- 
pression of  melancholy  to  every  think- 
ing spectator. 

The  society  of  Rome  is  excellent;  and 
the  circumstance  of  every  man,  whether 
foreigner  or  native,  being  permitted  to 
Uveas  he  pleases,  without  exciting  won- 
der, contributes  essentially  to  general 
comfort.  At  Rome,  loo,  every  person 
may  find  amusement ;  for  whether  it  be 
our  wish  to  dive  deep  into  classical 
knowledge,  whether  arts  and  sciences 
be  our  pursuit,  or  whether  we  merely 
seek  for  new  ideas  and  new  objects, 
the  end  cannot  fail  to  be  obtained  in 
this  most  interesting  of  Cities,  where 
every  stone  is  an  historian :  and  though 
Rome  has,  in  some  respects,  suffered 
from  her  late  Rulers,  the  French, 
she  is,  generally  speaking,  obliged 
to  them;  as  they  removed  the  earth 
with  which  time  had  buried  part 
of  the  Colosseum ;  disencumbered  the 
Temple  of  Vesla  from  the  plaster- walls 
which  destroyed  its  beauty;  excavated 
the  Forum  ofTrajan,  the  Baths  of  Titiis, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  Temples  of 
Fortune,  and  Jupiter  Tonans ;  removed 
from  the  foundations  of  the  Arches  of 
Septimius  Severus  and  Constantino  the 
rubbish  by  which  they  were  in  some 
measure  concealed ;  and  cleared  away 
trom  the  Temple  of  Peace  an  immense 
collection  of  earth,  which  entombed 
nearly  one  third  of  its  remains. 

The  following  will  be  found  the  most 
convenient  way  to  visit  the  Antiqui- 
ties, (3)  Churches,  Palaces,  etc.,  best 
worth  notice  at  Rome,  and  likewise  to 
prevent^  Travellers  from  wasting  their 

So  numerous  were,  the  marble  columns  in 
Rome,  that  a  tax  was  put  upon  Ibem. 

(>)  Tbe  population  of  Rome,  in  1828, 
amounted  toouly  144,673  persons  -  Itinerants 
excepted. 

(^)Tbcenruingde8criptionoftheAntiquific8 
of  Rome  is  chiefly  taken  from  Dionyslus  of 
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tim«„  and  burdening  their  memory, 
by  a  minate  survey  of  objects  not  parti- 
cularly interesting;  thereby,  perhaps, 
depriving  themselves  of  leisure  to  ci- 
amine  those  which  merit  sedulous  at- 
tention. But  with  respect  to  the  An- 
tiquities, it  should  be  remembered,  that 
whoever  wishes  to  see  th^e  wrecks  of 
ancient  splendour  advantageously, 
ought  to  visit  them,  for  the  first  time, 
by  the  mild  and  solemn  light  of  the 
moon;  which  not  onl¥  assimilates  with 
fallen  greatness,  but  throws  every  defect 
into  shadow ;  leaving  imagination  to 
supply  every  beauty,  and  array  every 
object  in  its  pristine  garb  of  magnifi- 
cence. 

Foro  Romano.  («)  There  were  two 
kinds  ofForums in  Rome,— JFora  Civi- 
lian and  Fora  Venalia;  the  former 
serving  as  ornaments  to  the  €ity,  and 
likewise  as  Courts  of  Justice;  the  latter 
as  Market-places.  The  Forum  Roma- 
num  was  of  the  first  kind;  and  here 
stood  the  Gomitium  and  the  Rostra. 
The  Gomitium  was  a  large  apartment, 
for  a  considerable  period,  open  at  the 
top;  it  contained  the  Tribunal,  and  Ivory 
Ghair,  whence  the   Ghief  Magistrate 

HalMsarnassus ;  because  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  celebrated  ancient  Antiquary,  as  his 
opiaioDS  are  adopted  by  Livy,  and  other 
Roman  Historians. 

(')  ExpucATON  OF  THE  Numerical  Figcbes  in 
THE  Plan  of  the  Forum  Romanuh. 
(1)  Tempiodella  Concordia.  (2)  Tempio  di 
Giove  Tonante.  ^3)  Tempio  della  Fortuoa. 
(4)  Arco  di  Setlimio  Sevcro.  (5)  Via  Sacra. 
(6)  Golonna  di  Foca.  (7)  Original  Sile  of  (be 
Rostra.  (8)  Gomizio.  (9)  Curia.  (10)  Arco 
Fabiano.  (11)  Branch  of  the  Via  Sacra  lead- 
ing to  the  Circus  Maximus.  (12)  Tempio  di 
Antonioo  c  Faustina.  (13)  Tempio  di  Remo. 
C14)  Continuation  of  the  Via  Sacra  toward  the 
Arco  Fabiano^  from  the  angle  of  the-Basilica, 
near  the  Tempio  di  Remo.  (15)  Alterations 
made  in  the  Via  Sacra,  when  the  Basilica  was 
erected.  (16)  Continuntion  of  the  Via  Sacra 
extending  toward  the  Capitol,  and  crossing 
the  spot  where  the  Basilica  was  erected. 
(17)  Arco  di  Tito.  (18)  Cella  del  Tempio  di 
Venere.     (19)  Cella  del  Tempio  di  Roma. 

(20)  Extent  of  the  Tempio  di  Venere  e  Roma. 

(21)  Atrio  di  Nerone.  (22)  Summa  Sacra  Via. 
(23)  Quarter  anciently  called  fiiri^oe.  (24; 
Caput  Vis  Sacrse.  (25)  Piazza  deir  Anfiteatro 
Flavio.  (26)  Mefa  Sudans.  ^27)  Arco  di 
CkMtantino. 

For  the  annexed  Plan  of  the  Forum  Roma- 


admtnistered  Jastioe.  The  Rostra  was 
so  called  because  this  building  contain- 
ed an  Orator*s  Pulpit,  garnished  with 
Beaks  of  Vessels,  taken  by  the  Romans 
from  the  people  of  Antium.  (>)  The  Fo- 
rum Romanum  was  oblong,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  eitended,  in  length,  from 
the  Chiesa  delta  Gonsolazione  to  that 
of  S.  Adriano;and,  in  breadth,  ftom  the 
three  Columns;  called  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Stator,  to  the  Triumphal  Arch  of 
Septimius  Severus.  (3)  It  was  niade  by 
Romulus  and  his  Colleague  Tatius ;  (4) 
and  surrounded  with  porticos  and 
shops  by  Tarquinius  Prisons  :  little, 
however,  now  remains  to  be  seen  except 
heaps  of  ruins,  and  piles  of  vegetable 
earth,  the  immense  accumulation  of 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for.  The 
Via  Sacra,  so  called  because,  on  that 
spot,  peace  was  made  between  Romu- 
lus and  Tatius,  and  sacrifices  offered  to 
the  gods  in  conseqii«nce>  traversed  the 
Forum  Romanum,  from  the  side  near 
-the  Colosseum  to  the  Arch  of  Septimius 
Severus ;  and  in  the  middle  of  this  Fo- 
rum was  the  Locus  Curtius^  whence 
the  fine  Alto-rilievo  in  the  Villa 
Borghese  is  said  to  have  been  taken.  (Sj 

num  the  Author  of  these  pages  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  Ingram;  a  Gentleman  from  whose  know- 
ledge of  Italy  and  the  Arts  she  has,  jir  several 
instances,  profited. 

(a)  During  the  early  days  of  Rome,  an  Ora- 
tor's pulpit  was  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
Forum,  near  the  Senate-house ;  and,  after 
the  Romans  had  conquered  the  maritime  city 
of  Antium,  and  taken  from  the  vessels  Ihey 
found  in  that  port,  bronze  Ship-beaks,  called, 
in  Latin,  Rostra,  the  aforesaid  Orator's  Pul- 
pit was  decorated  with  these  spoils,  and 
called  in  consequence  the  Rostra,  Geesar 
erected  a  second  Pulpit,  denominated  the  new 
Rostra^  in  that  part  of  the  Fornm  nearest  to 
the  Velabrum. 

(3)  A  distance  of  about  750feetonewayand 
500  (he  other. 

(4}  *'  In  consequence  of  the  peace  concluded 
between  Romulus  and  Tatius,  they  raised  ooo- 
jolnfly,  about  the  middle  of  the  ria  Sacra, 
an  Altar,  on  which  they  pledged  themselves 
to  observe  (heir  treaty.  Tatius  afterwards 
Biled  up  great  part  of  the  marsh  under  the 
Gapitolinc  Hill,  cut  down  the  wood,  and 
made  (he  Forum  whera  (he  Romans  now 
have  a  Market.  ''—See  Dionysius  of  Hau- 

GARNASSIIS. 

(3)  Rome  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in 
the  mouth  of  an  extinct  volcano:  and  this 
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Temjno-deUaCimcordia.  Adjoining 
to  the  remains  of  ttie  Portico  of  tbe  Tor 
bularium,  modern  eicavations  have 
disentombed  the  base  of  an  Edifice, 
supposed,  from  inscriptions  found 
among  its  ruins  (and  Itlcewise  from 
ancient  accounts  of  Rome),  to  have 
been  tbe  Temple  of  Concord,  mention- 
ed by  Plutarch,  Dion,  etc.,  as  situated 
between  tlie  Forum  and  the  Capitol, 
near  the  Prisons,  with  its  front  opposite 
to  the  Comtftum.  Such  precisely  is 
the  Site  of  the  Ruin  in  question;  and, 
therefore,  antiquaries  of  the  present 
day  call  it  the  remains  of  the  Temple 
of  Concord,  raised  byPurius  Camilius, 
in  consequence  of  the  reconciliation  he 
effected  between  the  Senate  and  People 
of  Rome.  It  was  consumed  by  fire,  but 
rebuilt ;  and  vestiges  of  the  Cella  may 
still  be  traced.  In  this  Temple,  or  the 
adjoining  Senaculum,  Cicero  convoked 
the  Senate  which  condemned  Lentulus 
and  Cethegus,  the  accomplices  of  Cati- 
line. 

Tempio  di  Giove  Tonante,  This 
beautiral  Edifice  was  erected  by  Augus- 
tus, in  gratitude  for  his  escape  from 
lightning.  Only  three  Columns  of  the 
Portico,  with  part  of  the  Entablature 
and  Frieze,  now  remain ;  (*)  and  on  the 
last  are  sacrificial  instruments  in  Basso- 
rilievo;  namely,  the  Pratfieulum,  the 
Pattra^  the  AspergHlum,  the  Seeuris 
and  Culter,  together  with  the  Alboga- 
lerus,  or  while  mitre,  worn  by  the 
priests  of  Jupiter.  The  Columns,  which 
are  made  of  Luna  marble,  fluted  and 
adorned  with  Corinthian  Capitals,  seem 
to  have  been  originally  tinged  with  the 
Tyrian  purple  colour  prevalent  in  every 
part  of  Pom  pel  i.(>) 

Tempio  delta  Fortuna.  Of  this  Edi- 
fice, long  mistaken  for  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  the  Portico  alone  remains ; 
and  this  Portico  neither  faces  the  Co- 
mitium,  nor  is  it  very  near  the  Prisons. 

opinion  seems  justified  by  the  story  of 
M.CurtiuSf  and  the  account  of  the  mannerin 
which  the  Temple  of  Peace  was  destroyed. 
TbeLacus  Curliusdid  not,  however,  accord- 
iog  to  Dkwysius  of  Ualicaniassos,  derive  its 
name  from  tbe  Roman  Knight  who,  about 
330  years  B.  G.,  precipitated  himself  and 
bis  horse  into  the  yawning  gulf  which  had 
suddenly  opened  in  the  oefitre  of  tbe  Forum; 
Imt  was  so  called  because  the  Sabine  general, 
Cortius,  nearly  lost  bis  life  in  this  Lake, 
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It  consists.  In  f^ont,  of  sii  Ionic  Co- 
lumns of  granite  (whose  bases  and  capi- 
tals are  of  white  marble ),  with  one  Co- 
lumn on  each  side  :  they  support  an 
Entablature  and  a  Pediment,  and  all 
vary  in  diameter;  which  circumstance 
induces  a  belief  that  this  Edifice  must 
have  been  restored  with  materials 
borrowed  from  other  buildings.  More- 
over, the  interior  Frieze  now  remain- 
ing exhibits  ^some  ornaments  of  ex- 
cellent workmanship,  and  others  so 
inelegant  as  to  savour  strongly  of  the 
dark  ages  :  and  as  it  appears  evident 
that  tbe  Temple  of  Fortune,  situated  on 
the  ascent  to  the  Capitol,  was  burnt 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Maientius,  and  rebuilt  abont  the  age  of 
Conslantine,  attd  likewise  equally  evi- 
dent that  the  Temple  or  Fortune  stood 
very  near  that  of  Jupiter  Tonans, 
which  the  Portico  in  question  does, 
antiquaries  seem  satisfied  that  this  Por- 
tico was  the  entrance  to  the  Temple  of 
Fortune. 

^'Arco  di  Settimio  Severe,  erected 
about  tbe  year  205  of  the  Christian 
era,  by  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome, 
in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Septimius 
Severus,  and  his  sons,  Caracalla  and 
Geta.  This  Arch  (of  the  Composite 
order)  was  originally  adorned  with  a 
Triumphal  car,  to  which  were  attached 
Six  Horses :  in  the  Car  were  two  Figures, 
supposed  to  have  represented  Caracalla 
and  Geta ;{')  and  at  the  extremities  of  the 
Edifice  were  four  Statues  of  Soldiers, 
two  on  foot,  and  two  on  horseback. 
TheBassi-rilievion  this  Arch  record  the 
Victories  of  Severus  over  the  Parthians, 
and  other  uncivilised  Nations:  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  third  line  of  an 
Inscription  stIH  visible, and  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  fourth  line,  the  marble 
has  evidently  been  pared  away ;  because 
Caracalla,  after  having  murdered  Geta, 
efTated  his  name,  wherever  it  appeared, 

when  the  great  battle  occurred  between 
Romulus  and  Tatius. 

(<)  Vitmvios.says,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Tonans  was  adorned  with  a  Portico  supported 
by  thirty  Columns.      . 

{»)  In  the  Fluting,  near  the  Capitals,  this 
eotour  may  be  plainly  distinguisbcd. 

(3)  Probably  tbe  sons  of  the  Emperor,  be- 
cause he  was  prevented  by  tbe  gout,  from 
assisting  in  tbe  triumphal  prooesskm. 
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and  substituted  other  words  instead. 

ChiesadiS.  Adriano,  Tliis  Church, 
the  Facade  of  which  is  ancient,  though 
apparently  built  afterHhe  Arts  began  to 
decline,  was  long  supposed  to  stand  on 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn  (the 
Treasury  of  the  Roman  Republic),  men- 
tioned by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  as 
having  been  erected  in  the  Street  leading 
to  the  Capitol,  about  the  time  of  the 
Consulate  of  Titus  Lartius  :  (>)  and  as 
the  Church  in  question  stands  in  the 
Street  leading  to  the  Capitol,  there 
seems  reason  to  suppose  it  occupies^ 
the  Site  of  the  ancient  Treasury,  before 
which  Augustus,  according  to  Tacitus, 
placed  the  JUilliariumaureum,  whence 
the  distance  to  every  gate  of  the  City 
was  measured;  and  which  is  said  to 
have  stood  in  the  centre  of  Rome.  {») 
Modern  antiquaries,  however,  suppose 
the  Temple  of  Saturn  to  have  been 
erected  close  to  the  Tarpeian  Rock, 
near  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  and  the 
Arch  of  Tiberius;  and  they  likewise 
suppose  the  Church  of  S.  Adriano  to 
stand  on  the  foundaiions  of  the  Basilica 
ofPauIus  JBmilius,  which  Edifice,  ac- 
cording to  some  opinions,  was  adorned 
with  the  Brazen  Gate,  now  removed  to 
the  Basilica  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Latetano, 
and  long  thought  to  have  originally 
belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Saturn. 

Colonna  di  Foea,  This  Column, 
which  probably  made  part  of  an  ancient 
building,  was  erected,  in  the  seventh 
century,  on  its  present  site,  by  the 
Exarch  Smaragdus,  in  honour  of  the 
EmperorPhocas,  whose  statue  of  bronze 
gilt  is  said  to  have  stood  on  the  top 
ofthe  Column.  (^) 

Comizio.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
ViaSacr(i»  near  the  Palatine  Bill,  stand 
three  beautiful  fluted  Corinthian  Co- 
lumns of  Pentelic  marble,  supporting 
fragments  of  a  finely-worked  Entabla- 
ture, and  long*  supposed  to  have  been 
part  of  the  Portico  of  a  Temple  erected 
to  Jupiter  Stalor,  (4)  by  Romulus,  on 

(t)  Livy  says,  the  Temple  of  Saturn  was 
coDsecratcdiD  (he  year  Rome  494,  previous 
1o  the  Christian  era,  by  the  Consuls  Aulus 
Semprooins  and  Marcos  Minueius. 

(>)  From  this  column,  which  was  disco- 
vered io  the  excavations  made  in  the  Forum 
during  the  year  1823,  the  great  roads  branch- 
ed oft  in  straight  lines  to  all  parts  of  Italy. 

(3)  It  was  a  very  ancient  Roman  custom, 


the  spot  where  he  rallied  his  soldiers 
who  fled  from  the  Sabines.  But.  the 
now  remaining  part  of  this  Edifice 
appears  to  have  been  built  when  archi- 
tecture had  risen  to  a  much  higher  de- 
gree 0  f  perfection  than  during  thedays  of 
Romulus  :  which  circumstance,  added 
to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Ftuti 
Consulares  having  been  found  here, 
has  induced  antiquaries  to  think  these 
beautiful  ruins  part  of  the  Comitium — 
especially  as  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Sta- 
tor,  may  be  supposed  (according  to  the 
report  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus) 
to  have  stood  on  another  spot,  between 
the  Via  Sacra  and  the  Palatine  Hill.  (3) 
In  opposition,  however,  to  the  conjec- 
ture that  these  Columns,  long  denomi- 
nated the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
were  part  of  the  Comitium^  it  may  be 
urged,  that  the  remains  of  an  Edifice, 
called  the  Curia  Hostilia,  or  Hall  dedi- 
cated to  the  use  of  the  Senate,  are  so 
placed,  and  likewise  so  far  distant  from 
these  Columns,  as  to  make  it  doabtfuJ 
whether  they  constituted  part  of  the 
Curia,  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the 
Comitium  certainly  did.  Some  persons 
suppose  they  adorned  a  building  called 
the  GrcBCostasis,  which  was  added  to 
the  Comitium,  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus, 
for  the  reception  of  Ambassadors;  and 
which,  having  been  destroyed,  was  re- 
built by  Antoninus  Pius ;  but  as  the  Flut- 
ings  of  the  Columns  in  question  have 
the  same  Tyrian  purple  tinge  which  is 
seen  in  the  F  lutings  of  the  Columns  be- 
longing to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans, 
perhaps  they  were  all  erected  about  the 
same  period. 

In  the  early  days  of  Rome  the  Comi- 
tium was  an  open  space  of  ground,  ai^ 
propriatedto  the  meetings  of  the  Curias, 
and  subsequently  to  the  trials  of  civil 
causes.  This  area,  in  which  grew  the 
famous  fig-tree,  called  Ruminalis, 
under  which  Romulus  and  Remus  were 
said  to  have  been  suckled  by  the  she- 
wolf,  was  at  first   uncovered;    but, 

to  erect  in  the  Forum  columns  commemora- 
tive of  great  men. 

(4)  Stalor  (9TaTop),hc  who  makes  to  stop 
or  stand. 

{})  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  dctcribes  the 
site  of  the  Temple  as  b^iog  nearer  to  the  Pa- 
latine Hill  than  are  the  remains  of  the  Comi- 
tium* 
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aboot  nine  years  after  the  entrance  of 
Hannibal  into  Italy,  a  roof  was  added 
to  the  edifice;  and,  according  to  Nardi- 
ni,  it  was  afterwards  embellished  by 
ADgustus  with  architectural  decora- 
tions. 

We  might  be  in  some  measure  ena- 
bled to  ascertain  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator>  if  we  knew  the  spot 
where  the  eld  Gate  of  the  Palatium 
stood :  for  Livy  speaks  thus,  when  de- 
scribing the  battle  betweenjliostus  Hos- 
tilius  and  Mettius  Curtius  ( the  former 
commanding  the  Romans,  the  latter  the 
Sabines);  which  battle  was  the  cause  of 
the  erection  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator:  *<  No  sooner  had  Hostilius  fallen, 
than  the  Romans  fled :  they  were  re- 
pulsed to  tke  old  Gate  of  the  Palatiutn, 
Romulus,  who  had  been  borne  away  by 
the  tide  of  discomfited  soldiers,  now 
stopped,  raising  his  arms  toward 
HeaTcn,  and  exclaiming;  <  Oh  Jupiter, 
by  thy  direction,  under  thy  auspices,  I 
placed  here  the  first  stones  of  the  foun- 
dations of  Rome!  The  Capitol  is  al- 
ready in  the  power  of  the  Sabines :  they 
won  it  by  a  crime :  they  have  now 
gained  theValley,and  even  menace  this 
Palatium.  Oh,  preserve  from  our  ene- 
mies the  spot  consecrated  to  thee  I 
Dispel  the  fears  of  the  Romans  I  arrest 
their  disgraceful  flight!  and  here,  in 
thit  very  place,  1  pledge  myself  to  erect 
a  Temple  to  thee,  under  the  name  of 
Jupiter  Stator ,  a  Temple  which  shall 
serve  as  an  eternal  memorial  of  thy  pro- 
tection granted  to  Rome !  *  —  The  Ro- 
mans stopped,  as  if  they  had  heard  the 
voice  of  a  god.  Curtius,  pursuing  them 
from  one  extremity  of  the  Forum  to  the 
other,  was  already  near  the  Gate  of  the 
Palatium,  when  Romulus,  at  the  bead 
of  a  band  of  intrepid  warriors,  attacked 
faim.  He  fled;  and  bis  horse,  alarmed 
by  being  followed,  threw  himself  into 
a  Bog,  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  his  rider.  '*  (■)  It  appears,  from  this 
account,  that  the  flight  of  the  Ro- 
mans must  have  been  stopped  some 
way  beyond  the  Bog  called;  since,  the 

(OSeeTitUv.llb.  i. 

(*)  Tbe  Vestal  Virgins  were  bound  to  keep 
the  sacred  Are  unextinguished,  to  guard  tbe 
Pdladtnm  (a  celebrated  statue  of  Pallas, 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  Aoeas 
from  Troy),<and  likewise  to  reconcile  dlf- 


Lake  of  Ciirtius;  therefore,  the  old  Gate 
of  the  Palatium  was,  in  all  probability, 
farther  from  the  Capitol  than  are  the 
Columns  long  called  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter Stator. 

Curia,  Between  the  back  part  of  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice  and 
the  Temple  of  Romulus,  now  the  Church 
of  8.  Teodoro,  are  ruins  of  a  brick  Edi- 
fice, erected  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and 
hence  called  Curia  Hostilia;  where,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  Senate  usually 
assembled.  This  Edifice  was  repaired 
and  probably  embellished  by  Sylla :  but 
when  the  corpse  of  P.  Clodius  was  burnt 
in  it  by  the  pouulace,  tbe  whole  build- 
ing was  set  on  ore  and  totally  destroyed. 
Faustus,  the  son  of  Sylla,  was  directed  to 
rebuild  it;  but  Lepidus  pulled  it  downi 
to  make  room  for  a  Temple  of  Felicity, 
erected  when  he  was  Master  of  the  Horse. 
Julius  CsBsar  subsequently  undertook  to 
restore  it ;  but,  his  death  Intervening  the 
work  was  accomplished  by  Augustus, 
who  gave  to  the  new  edifice  the  name 
of  Curia  Julia,  in  honour  of  his  adop- 
tive father.  The  centre  of  this  building 
contained  a  statue  of  Victory,  brought 
by  Augustus  from  Tarentum ;  a  town  to 
which  the  Romans  were  indebted  for 
the  first  specimens  of  Grecian  taste  in 
the  fine  arts-  which  adorned  their  capi- 
tal. These  specimens  were  talien  to 
Rome  by  Curtius  Dentatus,  in  the  year 
481,  c.  c.  Tbree  of  the  Walls  of  the 
Curia  Julia  are  In  tolerable  preserva- 
tion ;  and  several  Arches,  belonging  to 
this  Edifice,  may  still  be  traced  in  a 
House  adjoining  to  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Liberatrice.  Judging  by  the  pre- 
sent shape  of  the  ground,  a  long  flight 
of  steps  f  probably  terminated  by  a  por- 
tico) occupied  the  lower  fart  of  the 
facade  ofthe  Curia,  which  looked  toward 
the  Capitol. 

•^  Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice, 
Falerius  supposes  the  Temple  of  Vesta, 
erected  by  Noma  fand  where  the  Vestal 
Virgins(>)  guarded  the  sacred  fire  and 
the  Palladium),  to  have  stood  on,  or 
near,  the  site  of  this  Church ;  and  in  its 

ferences,  and  become  arbiters  in  causes  of 
moment.  Vestals  were  so  called  from'  their 
goddess,  Vesta,  or  Fire;  the  word  Vesta 
being  derived  fjrom  the  Hebrew  root  IffHt, 
fire;  whence  the  Greek  Evtck,  fire,  and  the 
Utio  Vetta. 
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vicinity,  according  to  report,  several 
sepulchral  inscriptions  have  been  found, 
apparently  belonging  to  the  tombs  of 
Vestals,whose  burial-place,  during  their 
high  office,  was  in  a  small  domain  call- 
ed the  Sacred  Grove,  and  appertaining 
to  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  it  seems,  how- 
ever, more  probable  that  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Liberatrice  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  Sacred  Grove,(<)  than  on  the 
foundations  of  the  Temple :  for  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicarnassus  says,  '<Numa  built 
the  Temple  of  Vesta,  which  we  now  see 
between  the  Palatine  Hill  and  the  Capi- 
tol." Dion  Cassius  likewise  places  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  between  the  Palatine 
Hill  and  the  Tar  peian  Rock,  to  the  west  of 

*  the  Forum;  and  if  this  was  its  situation, 
it  must  have  stood  behind  the  Church, 
and  rather  beyond  what  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  limits  of  the  Forum, 
l^evertheless  it  is  said  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  when  he  mentions  the 
young  Warriors  who  announced  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Sextus  Tarquinius, 
"That  they  appeared  in  the  Forum, 
where  they  bathed  in  the  watei"  of  a 
fojuntain,  near  the  Temple  of  Vesta; 
and,  after  proclaimfng  the  victory,  quit- 
ted the  Forum."  He  also  mentions  that 
in  the  Forum,  on  the  spot  wber^  the 
Warriors  were  seen  to  bathe,  the  Ro- 
mans raised  a  Temple  to  Castor  and 
Pollux.(a)  We  learn  from  Ovid  jbat  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  erected  byNuma  was 
round ;  and  in  after  ages  it  was  covered, 
as  Pliny  reports,  with  bronze  brought 
from  Syracuse.  During  the  second  Pu- 
nic war  it  narrowly  escaped  being  burnt ; 
and  in  the  great  conflagration,  under 
Nero,  it  was  destroyed,  though  rebuilt 
Immediately.  Under  Commodus it  again 
fell  a  prey  t^  fire ;  but  is  supposed  to  have 
been  restored  by  Elagabalus.  The  Lo- 
cus CurtiUs  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
near  the  site  of  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Liberatrice ;  and  on  this  side  of 

.  the  Forum  the  Rostra,  the  Temple  of 


(')  Cicero  describes  the  Sacred  Grove  as 
being  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  and 
stretching  westward. 

(•)When  Caligula  extended  the  Imperial 
Palace  toward  the  Forum,  he  so  contrived 
thut  the  Temple  of  Casfor  and  Pollux  seemed 
to  be  the  Vestibule  of  his  mansion. 

(3j  Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  first  Sun-dial, 
erected  for  public  use  at  Rome,  was  placed 


Augustus^  and  the  Basilica  of  Porcius, 
are  supposed  to  have  stood.(3) 
^  Tempio  di  Antonino  e  Fauitina, 
built  A.  D.  168,  by  the  Roman  Senate^ 
in  memory  of  their  Emperor,  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  and  his  Consort,  Faustina* 
The  Portico  of  this  Temple,  now  the 
Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  dis- 
plays ten  Corinthian  Columns  of  mar- 
ble, called,  by  the  Romans,  cipollino. 
The  sides  of  the  Portico  seem  originally 
to  have  been  encrusted  with  marble, 
now  taken  away;  but  a  Frieze  of  white 
marble,  adorned  with  Gryphons,  etc. 
still  remains,  and  proves  the  ancient 
magnificence  of  the  building. 

^  Tempio  di  Rem/o,[!^)  now  Chiesa  dei 
SS,  Cosimo  e  Damiano.  The  Bronze 
Door,  Marble  Door-case,  and  Porphyry 
Columns  on  the  outside  of  this  Building, 
appear  to  be  antique;  as  does  the  Ro- 
tondo,  which  serves  as  a  Vestibule:  but 
the  Body  of  the  Church  seems  to  have 
been  erected  about  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine.  in  this  Temple  was  a  Pave- 
ment, containing  the  Plan  of  Rome,  cut 
on  white  marble,  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Seplimius  Severus.  and  Caracalla; 
which  plan,  mutilated  and  unmethodis- 
ed,  is  now  fixed  into  the  Wall  of  the 
Staircase  of  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 
The  Subterranean  Part  of  this  Temple 
merits  notice. 

^  Tempio  della  Pace,  Vespasian,  after 
terminating  the  War  with  Judea,  raised 
this  vast  Edifice  about  the  year  75.  It 
was  the  most  magnificent  Temple  of  an- 
cient Rome;  being  encrusted  with 
bronze  gilt,  adorned  with  stupendous 
columns,  and  enriched  with  the  fi- 
nest statues  and  pictures  of  the  Gre- 
cian Schools,  among  which  was  the 
celebrated  portrait  of  lalysus,  painted 
by  Protogenes,  for  the  Rhodians,  and 
the  statue,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  of  the 
Nile,  with  sixteen  children.  The  citi- 
zens deposited  their  wealth  in  this 
Temple;  and  here  Titus  Vespasian  plac- 

on  this  side  of  the  Forum,  about  the  year 
II.  c.  491.  During  the  first  Punic  war, 
when  Catana  was  captured  by  the  Romans, 
M.  Valerius  Messala  brought  a  sun-dial  fTom 
that  city,  and  placed  it  in  the  Forum. 

(4)  According  to  some  opinions,  this  was 
a  double  Temple,  erected  to  the  Brothers 
Romulus  and  Remus. 
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ed  the  spoils  of  Jerusalem.  In  short,  it 
served  as  a  public  treasury  till  about  a 
hundred  years  after  its  foundation ;  when 
the  whole  Edifice,  with  all  the  precious 
contents,  are  said  to  have  been  destroy- 
ed by  fire,  which  issued  suddenly  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and  this  record 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  added 
to  an  idea  that  the  style  of  architecture 
is  not  good  enough  for  the  days  of  Ves- 
pasian, has  lately  led  antiquaries  to 
conjecture  that  these  ruins,  called  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  are  in  fact  nothing 
more  than  the  remains  of  a  Basilica 
erected  near  the  Colosseum  by  Maien- 
tins;  though,  after  his  death,  called  the 
Basilica  of  Constantine.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, we  might  come  nearer  the  truth 
by  supposing  that  Maientius  raised  his 
Basilica  on  the  Site  of  the  Temple  of 
Peace ;  (>)  availing  himself  of  the  remains 
—Tor  remains  there  surely  must  have 
been — of  the  ancient  Edifice,  in  order 
to  construct  his  own.:  but  he  appears  to 
have  extended  his  Basilica  beyond  the 
site  of  the  Temple;  as,  in  consequence 
of  late  eicavations,  part  of  the  Via 
Sacra  wasdiscovered  under  the  Basilica: 
and  the  New  Branch  of  the  aforesaid 
Road,  evioently  made  after  the  Basilica 
was  built.  Is  not  constructed  like  the 
ancient  part.  This  New  Branch  runs 
parallel  with  two  sides  of  the  Basilica ; 
and  then,  passing  in  front  of  the  Tem- 
ples of  Remus,  and  Antoninus  and  Faus- 
tina, joins  the  Old  Road  near  the  Site  of 
the  Arch  of  Fabian.  The  ancient  Via 
Sacra  ^ent  from  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
on  the  left  of  the  Temple.of  Venus  and 
Rome,  toward  the  Amphitheatre.  Little 
DOW  can  be  traced  of  the  splendid  pile 
of  rains  called  Gonstantine's  Basilica, 
except  three  immense  Arches  (which 
formed  one  side  of  the  Edifice),  part  of 
the  Roof,  Niches  for  statues,  and  Doors 
of  Communication :  but  what  serves  to 

(•)  The  ruioi  of  (his  Edifice,  ia  their  present 
stale,  correspond  with  (be  account  given  by 
Pliny  of  the  Temple  of  Peace.  Hist.  Nat, 
1. 36.  c.  15. 

(•)  According  to  Vast,  this  Column 
it  fifty,  eight  Paris  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  base  and  i^pltal  inclusive;  and 
ralber  more  than  nineteen  feet  in  circum- 


{})  Apartments  of  small  dimensions,  which 
probably  held  someof  the  treasures  deposited 
IntlieTcmple  of  Peace,  were,  in  couscquenc 


convey  some  idea  of  the  grandeur  of 
this  Building,  is  one  of  the  eight  Co- 
lumns with  which  its  interior  was  em- 
bellished, namely,  a  fluted  Corinthian 
Shaft  of  white  marble,  sixteen  English 
feet  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and, 
without  base  or  capital,  forty-eight  feet 
hi:;h;(>)it  now  stands  before  the  Church  / 
of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  The  Basilica  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  a  quadrangular 
shape,  about  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  about  two  hundred  broad ; 
and  the  remaining, parts  exhibit  a  style 
of  architecture  anrterior  to  the  days  of 
Maxentius,  and  not  dissimilar  to  that  of 
the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome.(3) 

The  houses  of  the  Rex  Sacriflcules, 
and  the  Ponlifex  Maximus,  were  likewise 
situated  on  the  Via  Sacra.  The  former 
was  united  to  that  of  the  Vestal  Virgins 
by  Augustus,  and  most  therefore  have 
b<!en  originally  contiguous  to  it. 
-'Arco  di  Jifo— built  with  Pentelic 
marble,  by  4he  Senate  and  People  of 
Rome,  and  dedicated  to  Titus,  in  honour 
of  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  This 
Edifice  consists  of  one  large  Arch,  over 
which  is  an  Attic  Story.  Each  front  was 
originally  embellished  with  four  fluted 
Composite  Columns.  On  the  Frieze  is 
the  triumphal  procession  of  Titus,  to- 
gether with  the  Image  of  a  River-god, 
probably  the  Jordan.  Under  the  Arch 
on  one  side  is  Titus,  seated  in  a  Car, 
conducted  by  the  Genius  of  Rome,  and 
attended  by  Victory,  who  is  crowning 
him  with  laurel.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Arch  are  the  Spoils  of  the  Temple  at 
'Jerusalem,  namely,  the  table  of  the 
Show-bread,  the  tables  of  the  Law,(4}  the 
Seven-branched  Golden  Candlestick,  the 
Jubilee  Trumpets,  the  Incense  Vessels, 
etc.  copied,  no  doubt,  from  the  origi- 
nals; and  therefore  the  most  faithful 
representations  extant  of  these  sacred 
Jewish  antiquities.(3)  The  Deification  of 

of  an  excavation,  found  under  the  Basilica  of 
Constantine. 

(4)  The  Tables  of  the  Law  are  no  longer 
distinguishable. 

(5)  Josephus  supposes  the  Veil,  and  Tables 
of  the  Law,  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Im- 
perial Palace  at  Rome)  and  the  Candlestick, 
and  other  spoils,  in  the  Temple  of  Peace. 
The  Golden  Fillet,  according  to  report,  was 
seen  in  the  days  of  Adrian;  and  several  of 
the  sacred  Hebrew  vessels  were  carried  by 
Gemeric  to  Africa. 
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Titus  is  represented  on  the  Roof  of  the 
inside  of  the  Arch.  This  Edifice  was 
nearly  destroyed,  that  its  ornaments 
imght  be  placed  elsewhere;  but  enough 
remains  to  prove  that  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  building  of  its  kind  ever  erect- 
ed at  Rome.(>)  On  the  attic  story,  front- 
ing the  Amphitheatre,  the  following 
inscription  may  still  be  seen  :— 

SENATVS 

POPVLVSQVE  .  ROMANYS 

DIVO  .  TITO  .  DIVI  .  VESPASIANI  .  F  . 

VKSPASIANO  .  AVGVSTO. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  appellation  of 
DIVO  here  given  to  Titus,  that  this  Mo- 
nument was  erected  to  him  after  his 
death ;  for  such  a  title  was  never  con- 
ferred  upon  the  living  Emperors.  To 
prevent  the  Arch  from  falling,  it  has 
been  lately  and  judiciously  repaired; 
for  the  modern  work  is  of  such  a  de- 
scription that  it  cannot  be  confounded 
with  the  ancient. 

Gradinata  del  Tempio  di  Verier e  e 
Roma,  The  steps  not  long  ago  exca- 
vated, between  the  Church  of  S.  Fran- 
ces€a  Romana  and  the  Arch  of  Titus,, 
appear  to  be  part  of  those  which  led 
from  the  forum  to  the  Temples  of  Venus 
and  Rome.  These  Temples  were  en* 
compassed  by  a  Portico,  adorned  with 
a  double  row  of  Columns  of  grey  granite, 
remains  of  which  are  still  discoverable; 
as  are  the  Foundations  of  the  .Portico. 
The  Temples,  though  each  had  its^epa- 
rale  Entrance  and  Cella,  formed  only 
one  edifice,  in  length  about  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  in  width.  The  front 
toward  the  Forum  was  adorned  with 
Corinthian  fluted  Columns  of  Parian 
marble,  near  six  feet  in  diameter;  as 
was  that  toward  the  Colosseum ;  and  on 
either  side  were  Columns  of  the  same 
description.  Fragments  of  which  re- 
main. Beyond  the  Steps  Reading  from 
the  Forum  on  one  side,  and  the  Colos- 

C>^  Judea  it  always  represented,  on  the 
Medals  struck  by  Titos,  as  a  Female,  sitting 
on  the  ground,  in  a  posture  denoting 
sorrow. 

(>)  llie  name  of  (his  Double  Temple  seems 
allosive  to  the  boasted  desoent  of  the  Romans 
from  ifineas,  the  Son  of  Veoas. 

(')  Gladiatorial  Shows  were  exhibited  in 
this  Amphitheatre  till  the  year  104;  when  an 
Eastern  Monk,  named  Almachius,  or  Telema' 
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seum  on  the  other,  to  the  Courts  of  this 
double  Temple,  were  Steps  which  en- 
compassed the  Building,  and  led  to  its 
Vestibules.  Each  Cella  likewise  was  ap- 
proached by  a  Flight  of  Steps,  and 
adorned  with  Columns  of  porphyry, 
found,  from  late  excavations,  to  have 
been  upwards  of  two  feet  in  diameter. 
The  Roof  was  stuccoed  and  gilt;  and 
the  interior  Walls  and  Pavement  were 
encrusted  with  giallo  antico  and  ser- 
'  pentino.  The  Cella  of  each  Temple,  the 
Niches  for  the  statues  of  Venus  and 
Rome,  and  a  considerable  part  of  one 
of  the  Side  Walls,  ai'e  tolerably 'perfect, 
and  indicate  that  the  whole  Edificemust 
have  been  a  ckef^d'auvre  of  architec- 
ture. It  was  built  after  the  designs  of 
the  Emperor  Adrian ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  Ceiling  of  each  Cella 
is  ornamented,  resembles  the  style 
of  the  remaining  Roofs  of  his  Villa  near 
Tivoli.(«) 

/  Colosseo.  This  vast  and  magnificent 
Structure  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  of  Co{o5seufn  from  a  colossal  Sta- 
tue (one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high) 
of  Nero,  in  the  character  of  Apollo, 
which  was  placed  in,  or  near  it.  Titus, 
at  the  consecration  of  the  Edifice,  exhi- 
bited Gladiatorial  Sfaows{3)  i  n  its  Arena(4} 
during  a  hundred  days;  and  five  thou- 
sand wild  beasts,  together  with  Some 
thousands  ofGladiators,  are  said  to  have 
been  sacrificed  on  this  occasion.  The 
Colosseo  was  coromedced  by  Fjavius 
Vespasian,  finished  by  Titus,  and  opened 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  the  Christian 
era.  it  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  Fish-ponds  of  Nero.  Us  exterior 
circular  Wall  rests  on  two  steps,  and 
had  three  Rows  of  Arches,  eighty  in 
each  Row,  placed  one  above  the  other, 
with  half  columns  between  them,  to 
support  their  respective  Entablatures ; 
the  first  Row  of  half  columns  being 
Doric,  the  second  Ionic,  the  third  Co- 
rinthian ;  and  the  fourth  Story,  which 

chos,  rushed  into  the  Arena,  and  endea- 
voured to  separate  the  Combatants.  The 
Pnetor  Alypius,  who  enjoyed  these  horrid 
sights,  ordered  the  Gladiutors  to  slay  (he 
Monk:  they  obeyed ;  but  he  was  canonised, 
ahd  HonoriuS  abolished  the  Shows.  Combats 
of  Gladiators  were  instituted  A.  v.  c.  490. 

(4)  So  railed  iiecause  strewed  wilh  sand, 
that  the  blood  of  the  wounded  might  not 
make  the  place  slippery. 
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terminates  the  Edifice,  was  embellished 
with  Corinthian  Pilasters,  and  had 
Windows  instead  of  Arehes.  The  exte- 
rior Arches  of  the  first  Row  are  marked 
with  numerical  letters,  indicative  of 
the  interior  Staircases  (of  which  there 
were  twenty),  whereby  each  class  of 
persons  ascended  to  the  Seats  provided 
for  them.  Seven ty-^ii  Entrances  were 
appropriated  to  the  People ;  two  were 
for  the  Gladiators;  and  two  for  the 
Emperor  and  his  Suite:  and  between  the 
Arches  numbered  XXXYlll  and  XXXIX, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Entrance 
from  the  Palace  of  Titus  to  the  Amphi- 
theatre. The  shape  of  this  Edifice  is  an 
oval,  computed  to  be  sixteen  hundred 
and  forty-one  Paris  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
in  height :  its  Arena,  likewise  an  oval,  is 
two  hundred  and  eighty*five  Paris  feet 
in  length,  by  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  in  width;  and  surrounded  with  a 
Hwarf  wall,  sufficiently  high  to  have 
protected  the  spectators  from  the  wild 
beasts.  The  Arena  has  two  Entrances ; 
one  opposite  to  the  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Rome,  the  other  on  the  side  of  theMons 
GcBlkis ;  and  near  the  latter  Entrance  is 
a  gigantic  Buttress  raised  by  Pius  VII., 
to  prevent  this  part  of  the  structure 
from  falling.  The  materials  of  which  it 
is  chiefly  composed  are  immense  blocks 
of  travertino,(()  originally  fixed  together 
with  iron,  or  bronze  cramps,  now  taken 
away;(«)  and  the  time  employed  in 
building-  it  Is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  four  years.-^The  wall  of  the  Arena 
had  Doors  in  the  form  of  Grates,  through 
which  the  wild  beasts  and  Gladiators 
entered;  and  immediately  above  this 
Wall  was  the  Podium,  or  Balcony,  for 
the  Emperor  and  his  Family,  the  Priests, 
Vestals,  Senators,  and  Magistrates  en- 
titled to  curoie  chairs ;  and  behind  these 
seats  rose  others,  for  the  several  classes 
of  Citizens,  each  class  having  its  pecu- 
liar door,  leading  to  its  Seats.  These 
Benches  for  the  People  were  divided  into 
three  parts,  called  Maniana,  or  Pra- 
einetiones,  and  subdivided  by  small 
Steps,  called  Cunei.  The  first  part 
contained  twenty-four  Benches;  the  se- 
cond sixteen ;  and  the  third  (originally 
eoDstructed  with  wood)  ten  only,  besides 

{f)  Lapis  Tyburttnus,  a  stone  much  used 
in  large  huildings  at  Rome. 
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the  Gallery,  appropriated  to  the  Popu- 
\fkce :  but  this  third  division  having 
taken  fire,  was  restored,  in  stone,  by 
Elagabalus,  and  Alexander  Severus. 
Every  Storey  of  this  Amphitheatre  had  a 
spacious  circular  covered  Corridor;— • 
to  the  first  three  x)t  which  light  w/is 
admitted  by  the  exterior  Arches ;  and, 
to  the  last ,  by  the  windows.  Each  of 
these  Corridors  (called  Fomtforn)  led  to 
the  staircases  of  the  different  floors, 
and  likewise  to  the  seats.  The  Benches 
are  supposed  to  have  held  eighty-seven 
thousand  spectators;  and  the  Gallery 
above  them  upward  of  twenty  thousand. 
The  Attic  Corridor  was  ornamented 
•  with  eighty  columns  of  marble,  sup- 
porting «a  Terrace,  whereon  stood  the 
workmen  who  had  charge  of  the  Vela- 
rium, or  Awning,  which  was  stretched 
over  the  whole  Structure,  from  the  walls 
to  the  Arena^  in  case  of  rain,  or  extreme 
heat :  and  in  the  Wall  of  this  Attic  Storey 
are  Square  Holes,  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained part  of  the  apparatus  for  fixing 
the  Awning.  This  Amphitheatre  suffered 
by  fire  under  Antoninus  Pius,  and  was 
repaired  in  consequence :  it  likewise 
suffered  again,  from  the  same  cause, 
under  Macrinus,  and  was  repaired  by 
Alexander  Severus^  In  consequence  of 
late  excavations  under  the  Arena,  sub- 
terranean Walls  and  Passages  have  been 
discovered;  the  former  apparently  con 
structed  during  the  middle  ages;  and 
among  the  latter  is  the  spot  where  an 
nnsuccessfui  attempt  was  made  to  as- 
sassinate Commodus.  Fragments  of 
Columns,  Sculpture,  and  inscriptions, 
were  likewise  discovered;  and  one  of 
the  Inscriptions  signifies,  that  the 
Arena,  Podium,  Benches,  and  some  of 
the  Entrances,  were  repaired  about  the 
year  439  of  the  Christian  era,  by  Lara- 
padius.  Prefect  of  Rome :  and  according 
to  another  Inscription,  repairs  were 
again  made,  about  the  year  480,  in 
consequence  of  damage  done  by  an 
earthquake.  But  the  great  mischief  this 
stupendous  Edifice  sustained  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  from  civil  war,  so 
completely  ruined  part  of  the  exterior 
wall  which  fronts  the  Church  of  S.  Gre- 
gorio,  that  the  fallen  andloosened  stones 
furnished  ample  materials  for  building 

(•)  The  Cramps  were  fastened  with  melted 
lead. 

It 
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several  large  palaces:  and  this  purloin- 
ing business  went  on  so  prosperously, 
that  if  the  Arena  bad  not,  at  length, 
been  consecrated  to  Christian  worship, 
the  remaining  Walls  might  probably 
have  become  the  prey  of  stone-ma- 
sons.('} 

Near  the  Colosseum,  toward  the  Via 
Sacra,  are  ruins  of  a  Fountain,  called 
the  M eta 8udan$,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  Mela  of  a  Circus.  It  was  conical, 
and  had  a  jet  d'eau  issuing  from  the 
vertex^  It  must  once  have  been  magni- 
ficent, because  it  is  introduced  on  the 
medals  of  the  Amphitheatre  which  bear 
the  names  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  Alex- 
ander Severus,  and  Gordianus  Pius.  The 
same  medals  display  arches  in  the  form 
of  a  portico,  which  were  probably  the 
aqueduct  that  conveyed  water  to  the 
Meta  SudanSy  for  the  use  of  persons 
who  assisted  at  the  Shows;  and  for 
filling  the  Arena  when  Naumachis  were 
exhibited  there. 

In  that  part  of  the  Via  Sacra  which 
was  near  the  Colosseum,  Nardini  places 
the  House  of  Ancus  Martins,  the  Temple 
of  the  Lares,  the  Altar  of  Orbona,  the 
Temple  of  Strenia  (the  goddess  of  new- 
year*s  gifts),  and  the  Colossus,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  high,  which  was 
originally  placed  by  Nero  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  his  golden  house ;  but  removed 
by  Vespasian,  and  deposited  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Via  Sacra.'  This  Co- 
lossus appears  to  have  been  of  bronze ; 
the  head  originally  resembled  Nero,  but 
Vespasian  transformed  it  into  an  Apollo. 
It  was  removed  a  second  time  by  Adrian, 
and  by  Commodus  the  face  was  changed 
into  a  likeness  of  himself.  (*)  Several 
statues  of  Elephants,  in  bronze,  were 
likewise  placed  upon  the  Via  Sacra; 
which  seems  to  have  been,  in  the 
days  of  Horace,  a  favourite  lounge  for 
idlers. 

Arco  di  Conttantino,  dedicated  to 
that  Emperor,  by  the  Senate  and  People 
of  Rome,  in  memory  of  his  victory  over 

(<)  Persons  who  wish  to  seethe  Colosseum 
by  moonlight  should  provide  themselves 
with  lanterns ;  and  likewise  apply,  at  the 
nelghbonring  6nard-hou8e,  for  a  Soldier  to 
ODBduct  them  up  the  Stairs,  and  through  the 
Corridors,  to  the  Attic  Storey. 

i»)  This  immense  statue  oooki  not  have  been 
snperexoellent  with  respect  to  workmanship ; 


Haxentiaa  at  the  Ponte  Molle.  This  Ai:^h 
stands  near  the  Colosseum,  between  the 
Palatine  and  Coelian  Hills,  and  is  the 
most  splendid  because  the  best-pre- 
served edifice  of  its  kind  remaining  In 
Rome.  It  consists  of  three  Arches,  that 
in  the  centre  being  of  much  larger  di- 
mensions than  the  others.    It  has,  on 
each  front,  [four  fluted  Corinthjan  Co- 
lumns :  seven  being  giallo  antieo,  and 
one  partly  giallo  anlico  and  partly  white 
marble  ;  and  on  the  Pilasters,  above 
these  Columns,  are  Statues  of  Dacian 
warriors.(3)     The   Bassi-rilievt    which 
enrich  the  Frieze,  and  represent  the 
Conquest  of  Verona  and  the  Victory  at 
the  Ponte  Molle,  together  with  the  four 
Figures  of  Fame,  and  the  two  Medallions 
on  the  sides  of  the  Arch,  are  proofs  of 
the  decline  of  Sculpture  under  Constan- 
tine  :  the  other  Bassi-rilievi,  two  below 
the  Great  Arcade  excepted  (which  were 
also  done  in  the  time  of  Constantino), 
are  finely  worked,  and  belonged  to  the 
triumphal  Arch  of  Trajan,  which  adorn- 
ed his  Forum,  but  was  taken  to  pieces 
by  order  of  the  Roman  Senate,  that  its 
superb  materials  might  be  employed 
to  ornament  the  triumphal  Arch  of  a  far 
less  deserving  Emperor.    One  of  these 
beautiful  Bassi-rilievi  (fronting  the  Co- 
losseum) represents  the  Triumphal  En- 
try of  Trajan  into  Rome;  and  another, 
on  the  opposite  side,  represents  him  in 
the  act  of  offering  the  Sacrifice  called 
StiovetauriUa,    The  statiies  of  Dactan 
Warriors,  the  Columns  of  giallo  antieo, 
and  all  the  Cornices,  were  taken  from 
the  Arch  of  Trajan. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Teodoro,  Immediately 
behind  the  Forum  Romanum,  on  the 
way  to  the  Forum  Boarium,  and  on  the 
spot  supposed  to  have  been  the  Lupercal, 
stands  this  small  Rolondo,  erected,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  several  anti- 
quaries, on  the  Site  of  the  ancient  Tem- 
ple of  Romulus;  which  stood  in  the 
Lupercal,  where  he  and  Remus  were 
discovered;  and,  in  confirmation  of  these 

as  Pliny  tells  us  the  art  of  castingbronze  sta- 
tues had  considerably  declined  in  the  days  of 
Nero. 

(3)  The  heads  of  these  eight  statues  are  said 
to  havebeen  purloined  and  carried  to  Ftorence 
by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici;  but  restored  by  Cle- 
ment XII. 
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opinions,  the  bronze  Wolf  of  Etruscan 
workmansliip»  now  preserved  in  the  Ca^ 
pitol,  was  found  in  this  Temple.    More- 
OTer,  it  was  customary  for  the  ancient 
Romans  to  carry  Sick  Infants  to  the 
Temple  of  Romulus :  and  Sick  Infiints 
are  now  taken  to  the  Church  of  S.  Teo- 
doro;  a  circumstance  which  corrobo- 
rates the  opinion,  that  this  Church  was 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Romulus :  for  ancient  customs  are  still 
preserved  at  Rome,  especiailly  those 
which  relate  to  religion.    Dionysins  of 
Hallcarnassus  reports,  that  the  Arca- 
dians erected  a  Temple  to  Pan,  on  a 
part  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  caHed  the  Lu- 
percal,  near  a  Cavern  and  a  Wood; 
adding,  <<When  Romulus  and  Remus 
were  committed  to  the  Tiber,  that  river 
being  much  swoln,  came- up  to  the  foot 
of  the  Palatine  Hill,  where  the  cradle 
which  contained  the  devoted  Infants 
was  placed.    When  the  water  receded, 
the  cradle,  being  dashed  against  a  large 
stone,  was  overturned ;  and  a  she-wolf, 
who  lurked  near,  attracted  by  the  cries 
of  the  terrified  Infants,  came  and  licked 
off  the  mud  with  which  they  were  co- 
vered, and  likewise  suckled  them;  till, 
being  disturbed  by  the  approach  of 
Shepherds,  she  took  refuge  In  a  neigh- 
bouring wood,  according  to  tradition, 
consecrated  to  Pan.    In  this  wood  was 
a  Grotto,  which  (though  the  wood  no 
lonffer  exists)  may  still  be  seen,i[iear  the 
edifices  of  the  Palatine,  on  the  road  to 
the  Circus;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Grotto  stands  an  jEdieula,(* )  where  this 
adventure  is  recorded  in  bronze.    The 
work  appears  very  ancient,  and  repre 
sents  two  Infants  suckled  by  a  Woir."(a) 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  ^dlcula  men- 
tioned by  Dionysius  of  Hallcarnassus 
might  have  been  the  ancient  Temple  of 
Romulus;  and  if  so,  its  situation,  as  de- 
scribed by  him,  accords  with  that  of  the 
Church  ofs.  Teodoro.(3}  On  the  outside 
of  the  door  of  entrance  to  this  Church 
stands  a  Pagan  Altar.    The  walls  of  the 

ft)  JEdlculce  were  small  edifices,  each  of 
which  coolaioedan  altar;  many  of  them  may 
still  be  seen  to  Magna  Gnecia :  they  resemble 
modern  oratories. 

(•)  The  precise  words  arc,  "  a  Wolf  present- 
ing her  teats  to  the  Twins.  '* 

IJ?y  confirms  the  statement  of  Dionysius 
or  Halkarnassus.    See  T.  LiT.  lib.  i. 

O  Vennti  asserts  that  the  little  Temple  of 


Church  are  circular,  perfecl,and,  though 
ancient,  not  of  very  high  antiquity.  They 
exhibit  withinside three  large  Niches  for 
statues.  The  Roof  is  modern ;  and  the 
Tribune  displays  a  Mosaic  of  the  eighth 
century;  at  which  period.  Pope  Adrian  1. 
converted  this  Edifice  into  a  Christian 
Temple.  Us  interior  may  be  seen  every 
Sunday  morning»  from  eight  o'clock  till 
ten;  and  every  Thursday  morning,  from 
seven  o'clock  till  eight* 

^rco  <2tSetttmtOi$evero  in  Velahrum, 
This  Arch,  of  the  Composite  Order,  was 
erected  by  the  Bankers  and  Tradesmen 
of  the  Forum  Boarium,  to  Septlmius  Se- 
verus,  his  Consort,  Julia,  and  their  Sons, 
Caracalla  and  Geta.  On  one  side  of  this 
Arch  is  a  Basso -rilievo,  which  repre- 
sents Septlmius  Severusand  Julia  sacri- 
ficing; and  on  the  other  side  Caracalla 
and  Gela  were  represented  sacrificing : 
but  the  figure  of  the  latter  was  lorn 
down  by  his  barbarous  murderer, 
though  the  place  it  occupied  may  still 
be  seen.  The  name  of  Geta,  in  the 
inscription  on  the  Arch,  was  likewise 
effaced  by  Caracalla.  Adjoining  to  this 
Edifice  is  the  Church  of  S.  Giorgio  in 
Velabrum,  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  Basilica  of  Sempronius. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  Velabrum 
is  uncertain;  but  this  name  was  given 
to  all  that  part  of  the  plain  extending 
from  the  Forum  Romanum  toward  the 
Circus  Maximus.  This  plain  seems  to 
have  been  originally  a  marsh ;  in  order 
to  drain  which,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
cleanse  the  streets  of  Rome,  Tarquinius 
Priscus  constructed  the  Cloaca  Maxima. 
In  the  Velabrum  was  the  Forum  Boa- 
rium, where  stood  the  celebrated  stalue 
of  a  Cow,  by  Myr6n.(i)  The  Forum  Oli- 
torium,  the  Forum  PIscatorium,  and  the 
Temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Numa,  were 
likewise  in  this  4|uarter;  and  the  last 
stood,  according  to  Livy,  at  the  lower 
end  of  a  street  called  the  Argiletum, 
and  chiefly  tenanted  by  booksellers. 

Arco  di  Giano  Quadrifronte.  This  is  ^ 

Romulus  was  long  preserved  io  its  original 
state  of  simplicity;  by  way  of  calling  to  the 
remembrance  of  the  Romans  the  simple 
manners  of  their  ancestors.  • 

(4)  According  to  some  writers,  the  statue 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Forum  Boarium 
was  that  of  a  bronze  Bull,  brought  flrom 
^gioa. 
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a  square  Building,  composed  of  iminense 
blocks  of  white  Grecian  marble ;  and  was 
once  adorned  with  columns  and  statues, 
which  have  disappeared.  It  has  an  Arch 
in  the  centre  of  every  front;  and  the 
bricltworlt  above  the  cornice  is  of  mo- 
dern date.  (>)  This  Edifice  seems  origi- 
nally to  have  been  either  a  Market-house, 
or  an  Exchange,  of  which  there  were 
several  in  ancient  Rome;  almost' every 
Forum  was  provided  with  one  of  tbem, 
and  they  were  called  Jani» 

To  the  left  of  the  Arch  of  Janus  Qua- 
drift^ons,  at  the  endof  a  path  with  small 
Arches  thrown  over  it,  is  a  little  Rill  of 
peculiarly  limpid  and  excellent  Water, 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  and  which  tradition  reports  to 
be  the  Source  of  the  Jutuma ;  whence 
sprang  a  Lake  of  the  same  name ;  in 
which  Lake  Castor  and  Pollux  are  said 
to  have  watered  their  horses  after  the 
battle  at  the  Locus  Regillus. 

Cloaca  Maxima.  Just  beyond  the 
above-named  little  Rill  of^ater  is  the 
great  Arch  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  con- 
structed by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  with 
rude  and  immense  stones,  hewn  from 
the  Tarpeian  Rock,  and  placed  on  each 
other,  so  as  to  form,  withoutany  cement, 
this  stupendous  Subterranean  Corridor, 
one  of  the  most  surprising  and  useful 
public  works  of  ancient  Rome.(>)  Its 
breadth  and  height  were  the  same,^ 
about  eighteen  Roman  architectural 
palmi.  It  entered  the  Tiber  between 
the  Pom  Senatorius  and  the  still  exist- 
ing Temple  of  Vesta ;  and  its  Mouth  may 
be  seen  when  the  river  is  low.  (3)— The 
Cl&aca  Maxima  communicated  with 
several,  comparatively  speaking,  small 
Common   Sewers;  all  of  which  were 

(>)  It  was  added  by  the  Frangipaui  family, 
when  they  converted  this  Building  into  a 
small  Fortress. 

(>)  Dionysiusof  Halicarnasfius,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Cloacae  madeby  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
says:  "The  work  is  admirable;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  Rome  has  nothing  more  magnifi- 
cent, nothing  which  better  proves  her  gran- 
deur, than  the  Aqueducts,  Paved  Roads,  and 
Common  Sewers.  "  And  Pliny  says,  that 
the  Cloacee,  or  Common  Sewers,  were  the 
most  wonderful  of  the  public  works  at 
Rome ;  being  cut  through  hills,  and  under 
the  very  foundations  of  the  City ;  and  more- 
otrer  so  spacious,  that  a  car  loaded  withliay 
might  pass  through  tbem.  Common  Sewers 
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united  in  the  Fonim  Romanom,  and  dis- 
charged their  contents  into  the  Cioaea 
Maxima,  These  CloaoB  were  extend- 
ed, and  completed,  by  Tarquiniua  Su- 
perb us. 

Chie$a  di  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin. 
This  Edifice,  which  stands  in  the  Forum 
Boarium,  is  supposed,  by  some  authors, 
to  have  been  the  Temple  of  PudieUia 
Patricia,  or  Chastity ;  from  which  Ple- 
beians were  excluded  :(V)  but  Dionysius 
of  Balicarnassus  says,  **  that  Servius  Tul- 
lius  erected  a  temple  to  Fortune  in  the 
Forum  BOarium,  andanother  to  Forluna 
Virilis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber:"  and 
as  the  last-named  building  is  similar  in 
form  to  that  called  theTemfple  otPudi- 
eitia  Patricia,  perhaps  they  might  both 
have  been  erected  about  the  same  time, 
and  both  consecrated  to  Fortune  by 
Tullius.  But,  be  this  as  it  mav,  the  Edi- 
fice in  question  was  originally  an  an- 
cient Temple ;  because  part  of  the  Celia, 
built  with  large  blocks  of  travertino,  and 
eight  Columns  of  the  exterior  Peristyle, 
still  remain.  Seven  of  these  Columns 
may  be  discovered  in  the  Walls  of  the 
Church,  and  one  in  the  Sacristy;  they 
are  of  Grecian  marble  fluted,  aud  of  the 
Composite  Order,  with  Capitals  so  fine- 
ly worked,  that  probably  they  were 
executed  long  after  the  construction  of 
the  Temple.  Pope  Adrian  I.  rebuilt  this 
Edifice,  in  the  year  728;  and,  from 
being  overcharged  with  ornaments,  it 
received  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Cosmedin,{i)  Its  Portico  contains  an 
ugly  ancient  Mask,  probably  the  Month 
of  a  Fountain;  but  (iri  consequence  of 
an  idea,  once  prevalent  among  the 
populace,  that  oracles  issued  from  it) 
ctiWedBocca  delta  veritd,{^)  The  Church 

were  invented  by  the  Romans.  The  smaller 
Cloacae,  which  all  communicated  with  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  were  continually  cleansed 
by  streams  of  water  resembling  rivers. 

{})  11  is  sometimes  practicable  to  enter  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  in  a  small  boat. 

(4)  Virginia,  though  of  noble  birth,  was  ex- 
cluded from  this  temple,  because  she  had  mar- 
ried the  Consul  Volumuius,  a  Plebeian ;  and 
in  consequence  of  that  circumstance  she 
erected,  at  her  own  home,  in  Fico  Longo^ 
the  Temple  of  PwUdtia  Ptebeia. 

(5)  An  expression  which  signifies  in  Greek, 
Covered  with  ornaments. 

(6)  Some  antiquaries  suppose  Ihis  Mask  to 
represent  Jupiter^  into  whose  mouth  persons. 
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is  paved  with  Porphyry  and  other  pre- 
cious  marbles :  the  High  Altar  is  made 
of  red  Egyptian  granite,  and  appears  to 
hare  been  anciently  a  Sarcophagus. 
The  Tribuna  contains  an  Ancient  Ponti-^ 
fical  Chair;  and  the  Columns  which 
support  the  Nave  are  antique*  Gio- 
vanni-Mario Crescimbeni,  the  first  Cos- 
tode  of  Arcadia,  was  buried  in  this 
Church ;  his  Monument  is  near  the  great 
door. 

Tempio  di  Vesta,  now  Ckieta  di 
SarUa  Maria  del  Sole.  When  this 
Temple  was  erected  is  uncertain;  but 
its  elegont  Greek  architecture  proves  it 
of  much  later  dale  than  any  other  relics 
of  antiquity  in  the  Forum  Boarium. 
Domitian  is  said  to  have  repaired  this 
Edifice;  which  is  ornamented  with 
nineteen  beautiful  Corinthian  Columns, 
fluted,  and  of  Parian  marble :  they  rest 
on  a  Circular  Flight  of  Steps,  and  form 
a  Circular  Portico  round  a  Cella  likewise 
Circular;('}  the  Wall  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  blocks  of  Parian  marble:  and 
so  eiquisitely  are  these  materials  joined 
that  they  appear  to  be  only  one  piece. 
The  ancient  Roof  was  Bronze;  but  that, 
together  with  the  cornice  and  frieze, 
and  one  of  the  columns  (for  originally 
there  were  twenty),  can  no  longer  be 
found.  (*) 

Tempio  della  Forttina  Virile,  now 
Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  Egixiaca.  Ser- 
vius  TulJius,  in  gratitude  for  his  extraor- 
dinary elevation  from  a  slave  to  a  mo- 
narch, erected  this  Edifice ;  and  Diony- 
slos  of  Halicarnassus  relates,  that  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  was  burnt, 
not  long  after  the  death  of  Tullius,  and 
rebuilt  in  its  original  form ;  and  that 
the  Statue  of  the  King,  placed  during 
his  reign  in  this  Temple,  though  made 
ofwood  gilt,  remained  uninjured  amidst 
the  flames.  Dionysius  also  says,  it  was 
seen  in  the  Temple,  and  highly  venerat- 
ed by  the  Romans,  in  his  time.  The 
body  of  the  Temple  Is  built  with  pepe- 

who  were  to  make  oath  before  a  judge,  put 
their  hand. 

(«)  The  Temples  of  Vesla  were  always  or- 
bicular; perhaps  in  allusioa  to  the  suo. 

(•)  This,  and  aoolher  Temple  of  Vesta,  are 
meotiooed  by  Horace,  as  existiog  at  Rome  in 
his  days. 

(3)  J.apU  Mbantu,  a  volcanic  production, 
foood  near  the  Lake  of  Albana 

4)  This  house  became  afterwards  the  pro-  I 


rino  (3;  (the  stone  of  which  nearly  all  the 
most  ancient  edifices  of  Rome  were 
composed);  the  Portico  is  built  with 
travertino;  and  in  order,  perhaps,  to 
conceal  the  injuries  produced  by  the 
aforesaid  conflagration^  a  coat  of  fine 
stucco  embellishes  the  Eiterior  Wails 
andelegantfluted  ionic  Columns;  which 
last  appear,  from  their  beautiful  propoi^ 
tions»  to  have  been  added  to  the  Build- 
ing at  a  period  when  architecture  had 
attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection  at 
Rome.  The  ornaments  of  the  Entabla- 
ture, though  injured  by  time,  .are  still 
visible. 

The  Ara  Maxima,  erected,  according 
to  tradition*  by  Hercules  after  the  death 
of  Cacus,  was  in  this  vicinity;  and  near 
the  Palatine,  or  Senatorian  Bridge,  now 
called  Ponte  Rotto,  are  remains  of  an 
Edifice  denominated  The  House  of  Pi- 
late, but  really  that  of  Nicholas  Cres- 
cens,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Son  of 
Pope  John  X.  (() 

Palazto  de  Cesari,  On  the  Mone 
Palatinus,  where  Romulus  founded 
Rome,  Augustus  began,  Tiberius  and 
Caligula  continued,  and  Domitian  fi- 
nished, the  splendid  Palace  of  her 
Emperors;  which,  like  a  small  city, 
covered  the  Hill.  The  shape  of  this 
Palace  (nearly  a  parallelogram)  may  still 
be  traced ;  and  ruins  of  one  half,  called 
Domus  Auguitana,  are  discoverable 
in  the  Vigna  Palatina,  (S)  and  the  Gar- 
dens l)elonging  to  the  Convent  of  S.  Bo- 
naventura,  and  the  English  College; 
and  ruins  of  the  other  half*  called  Do- 
mus Tiberiana,  are  equally  discovera- 
ble In  the  Orti  Farnesiani.  The  Front 
of  the  Palace  and  Principal  Entrance 
seem  to  have  been  toward  the  Via  Sa 
era :  and  to  render  the  ascent  to  this 
Entrance  easy,  there  were  Steps,  pro- 
bably extending  in  a'^semiclrcular  form, 
before  the  Portico,  and  so  made,  that 
quadr-upeds  and  carriages  might  mount 
them,  (c)    Between  these  two  buildings 

perty  of  the  celebrated  Nioolo  di  Rienzo, 
Tribune. of  Rome  in  1347,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
him. 

(5)  This  Domain,  formerly  called  the  Villa 
Spada,  DOW  bclongt  loan  EaglishGcotlemaB, 
who  has  converted  it  into  a  delightful  resi- 
dence. 

(6)  These  steps  were  such  as  the  modern 
Romans  call  Scala  a  cordonaia. 
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were  the  Gardens  of  Adonis,  terminated 
at  the  end,  near  the  Circus  Maiimus, 
by  a  Theatre.  On  each  side  of  the  Gar- 
dens was  a  Hyppodrome ;  and  the  Clau- 
dian  Aqnedoct  (some  Arches  of  which 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  Gardens  of 
8.  Bonaventura)  was  brought  over  the 
Ctslian  Hill,  to  sup()ly  the  Palace  with 
water.  The  Temple  of  Apollo,  erected 
by  Augustus  after  the  Victory  of  Actium, 
stood  on  the  Palatine  Hill  near  the  Do- 
tnu8  Augustana,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Rotondo,  (>)  with  an  open 
circular  Portico,  placed  in  a  Court, 
adornedwith  a  Peristyle.  Statues  of  Ihe 
fifty  Daughters  of  Danaus  surrounded 
the  Portico;  and,  opposite  to  them, 
were  Equestrian  Statues  of  their  Hus- 
bftnds.  Connected  with  this  Temple 
was  a  Library,  filled  with  the  works  of 
the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
and  ornamented,  according  to  Pliny, 
with  a  bronze  colossal  Statue  of  Apollo, 
of  excellent  Etruscan  workmanship : 
and  on  the  side  of  the  Hill  toward  the 
Forum,  under  Caligula's  Bridge,  wliich 
joined  the  Palace  to  the  Capitol,  appears 
to  haye  been  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Augustus,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
During  the  year  1720,  accident  dis- 
covered, in  the  Farnese  Gardens,  a 
magnificent  Hall,  two  hundred  palmi  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  in  breadth.  Antiquaries  suppose 
it  to  have  been  built  by  Domitian  :  it 
was  richly  ornamented  with  statues, 
columns  of  giallo  antico,  and  other 
precious  marbles  :  ^and  behind  it  are 
Baths,  still  in  tolerably  good  preserva- 
tion. {»)  But  immense  and  superb  as 
was  the  first-built  Palace  of  the  Caesars, 
Nero  (whose  extravagance,  and  whose 
passion  for  architecture  bad  no  limits;, 
thought  it  much  too  small  for  him  :  he, 
therefore  extended  its  edifices  and  gar- 

( < )  Perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  sun. 

(a)  The  Temple  of  the  goddess  Viriplaca 
likewise  stood  on  the  Palatioe  Hill.  Wheo  a 
dispute  arosebefwccn  husband  aod  wife,  tbey 
repaired  to  this  Temple;  and  after  recapitu- 
lating their  grievances  to  the  goddess,  were 
reconciled.  Several  other  Temples,  dedicated 
to  Vesta,  Bacchus,  Cybele,  Juno  Sospita, 
Jupiter  Victor,  the  goddess  Febris,  Minerva, 
and  Elagabalus,  erected  by  and  dedicated  to 
himself,  were  likewise  placed  on  the  Palatine: 
and  here  also  was  a  temple  oontecrated  1o 
Moonlight;  together  with  a  considerable 


dens  from  the  Palatine  Hill  to  the 
Esquiline  :  and  after  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  fabric  by  fire,  in  the  year 
«64,  he  repaired  the  Domus  Augustana, 
and  added  to  it  his  celebrated  Domus 
Aurea,  or  Golden  House,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  extended  fi'om  one  extre- 
mity to  the  other  of  the  Coelian  Hill. 
Suetonius  says,  "To  give  an  idea  of  the 
extent  and  beauty  of  this  edifice,  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention,  that  in  its  Fe«tt* 
bulum  P)  was  placed  his  colossal  sta- 
tue, one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
height.  It  had  a  triple  portico,  sup- 
ported by  a  thousand  columns ;  with  a 
lake,  like  a  little  sea,  surrounded  by 
buildings  which  resembled  cities.  U 
contained  fields,  vineyards,  pasture 
ground,  and  groves,  in  which  were  all 
descriptions  of  animals,  both  wild  and 
tame.  Us  interior  shone  with  gold, 
gems,  and  mother-of-pearl.  In  the 
vaulted  roofs  of  the  eating-rooms  were 
machines  of  ivory,  which  turned  round, 
and,  from  pipes,  scattered  flowers  and 
perfumes  on  the  guests.  The  principaf 
banqueting-hall  was  a  rotondo,  so 
constructed  that  it  turned  round  night 
and  day,  in  imitation  of  the  motion  of 
the  earth.  (4)  The  baths  were  supplied 
from  the  sea,  and  the  sulphureous 
waters  of  Albul»  :  (S;  and  when  Nero, 
after  having  dedicated  thi^  fairy  palace, 
took  up  his  abode  there,  his  only  ob- 
servation was,  **  Now  1  shall  begin  to 
live  like  a  man. "  («)  Under  the  Cam- 
panile of  the  Church  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Paul,  and  extending  toward  the  Colos- 
seo,are  remains  of  a  noble  Portico,  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  Domu$ 
Aurea,  and  foundations  of  other  build- 
ings, which  probably  belonged  to  it, 
likewise  may  be  traced  the  whole  way 
from  the  Vigna  Palatina  to  the  Esqui- 
line Hill.    The  Domus  Aurea  was  not^ 

number  of  dwellings  belonging,  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  Republic,  to  distinguished  Patri- 
cians. 

(3)  The  resUbulumwssiheComibf^ooe'mff 
to  the  Edifice. 

(4)  And  probably  to  prevent  the  beams  of 
the  sua  from  entering  it. 

(5)  These  waters,  whirh,  aooordiog  to 
Strabo,  were  several  springs  collected  toge- 
ther, had  the  reputation,  in  ancient  times,  of 
possessiog  many  medknual  virtues. 

(6)  See  Life  of  Nero,  c.  SI. 
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however,  destined  to  be  of  long  conti- 
nuance: for  that  part  which  occupied 
the  CoBlian  Hill,  interfering  with   the 
plans    of  Vespasian   and   Titus,  was 
quickly  destroyed,  so  that  little  remain-' 
ed  standing,  after  the  reign,  of  the  latter 
Prince,  eicept  what  was  built  on  the 
Palatine.    The   lavish  expenditure  of 
Domilian  on  the  Palace  of  the  CiBsars 
is  mentioned  by  Plutarch ;  but  Tri^an 
stripped  it  of  its  gaudy  decorations  in 
order  to  place  them  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.    Under  Gommodus 
the  Palace  suffered  severely,  owing  lo 
fire ;  but  was  restored  by  that  Emperor, 
and  received  additibns  and  improve- 
ments from  Elagabalus,  Alexander  6e- 
verus,  and  his  successors,  till  the  reign 
ofTheodoric. 

In  order  to  see  every  thing  now  re- 
maining of  this  Palace,  the  best  mode  is 
to  drive  nearly  ^p  to  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
then,  turning  to  the  right ;  and  a  little 
way  on,  is  a  Gate,  which  opens  into 
the  Orti  Farneslani,  where,  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  entrance,  are  steps, 
which  lead  to  three  small,  dilapidated. 
Modern  Edifices  :  one  of  these,  sur- 
mounted by  a  Turret,  contains  Frescos 
in  bad  repair:  and,  farther  on,  is  the 
spot  where  the  Arcadian  Academy  ori- 
ginally assembled,  (>)  amidst  ever-green 
oaks,  wood-laurels,  and  Fragments  of 
the  Entablature,  Frieze,  Cornice,  and 
Capitals  of  Columns,  which  seem  to 
have  once  belonged  to  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  built  by  Augustus  :  for  among 
the  decorations  of  the  Frieze  and  Cor- 
nice are  Gryphons  and  Tridents  inter- 
laced with  Dolphins,  symbols  of  a  naval 
Triumph ;  and  moreover  Gryphons  were 

(<)  The  Arcadian  Academy,  one  of  the  most 
oeMirafed  existing,  and  to  whidi  most  of 
the  Princes  and  Literati  of  Europe  belong, 
was  foaoded  in  the  year  1690,  and  warmly 
patronised  by  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  the 
literary  Cbaractersof  her  time.  I  Is  members, 
at  the  commencenieot  of  the  iDStilution,  met 
in  the  Farnese  Garden;  afterwards  at  the 
Boaoo  Parrasio  on  the  Janiculum  UiU{  and 
latterly  in  an  apartment  belonging  to  the 
house  of  their  Custode  Generate:  butL«o  XII, 
fliled  up,  for  their  use,  the  Prdtomoleca  in 
the  Capitol :  thus  assembling  together  the 
penooa  of  most  exalted  birth,  station,  and 
f  alcBts,  at  the  present  day,  with  the  Buits  of 
those  who  shed  the  brightest  lustre  on  times 
past. 


consecrated  to  Apollo.   These  finely-' 
executed   Fragments  are    now  over- 
grown by  the  acanthus;  which  flou- 
rishes here  so  luxuriantly,  that   one 
might  fancy  it  planted  on  purpose  to^ 
point  out  the  source  of  Corinthian  ar- 
chitectural ornaments.    Here  lies  neg- 
lected, on  the   grass,  the  original  Me- 
dallion of  the   Arms  of  Arcadia,  the 
Syrinx  of  Pan  encircled  with  pine  {») 
and    laurel;   which   Medallion   once 
adorned  the  place  of  meeting.    This 
Garden  likewise  contains  two  small 
subterranean    apartments,  commonly 
called  the  Baths  of  Livia  ;  in  which, 
by  the  aid  of  torches,  remains  may  be 
discovered  of  beautiful  arabesques,  and 
a    considerable  quantity   of   gilding, 
bright  as  if*  just  done.    Here  also  are 
small  Bassi-rilievi  in  stucco.    Beyond 
the  Baths  of  Livia  is  a  dilapidated  Villa 
of    modern    dale,    ornamented  with 
frescos,  probably  by  Raphaers  scho- 
lars :  (3)  and  from  a  Terrace  here,  the 
view   of  Rome   and  its   environs  is 
magnificenL    In  that  part  of  the  Gar- 
den which  fronts  the  Capitol  are  a  con- 
siderable   number    of    Subterranean 
Buildmgs,  some  of  which  resemble  the 
Sette  Sale,  belonging  to  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  and  might  probably,  like  them, 
have  served  as  reservoirs  for  water. 
This  Garden  also  contains  ruin«  of  the 
Theatre  built  by  Caligula,  and  a  spa- 
cious Hall,  the  roof  of  which  is  well 
preserved. 

On  quitting  the  Orti  Farnesiani,  and 
continuing  to  ascend  the  Palatine  Hill, 
we  find,  on  the  left,  the  Church  of  S. 
Bonaventura;  and,  on  the  right,  a  Gate- 
way, leading  to  the  Vigna  Palatina ; 

(>)  The  round-topped  Maritime  Stone  Pine, 
the  great  embellisher  of  almost  every  land- 
scape in  Italy  and  Magna  Grascia  being  con- 
sidered, throughout  these  countries,  as 
'*  King  of  forests  all, "  the  Head  of  Silvaous. 
like  the  Arms  of  Arcadia,  is  represented 
as  encircled  with  its  leaves. 

(3)  Among  the  Frescos  are  two  Medallions, 
representing  the  Story  of  Hercules  and 
Gacns.  The  Cave  of  this  famous  Robber, 
acoordiog  to  the  fable,  stood  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Temple  of  Hercules;  now, 
according  to  some  opinions,  the  Church  of 
St.  Alexius,  on  the  Aventine  Hill. 
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wtiere,  on  the  Site  of  part  of  the  Domus 
Augustana,  stands  a  Modern  Edifice, 
called  Villa  Paiatina.^)    The  Portico  of 
this  Villa  is  ornamented  with  Frescos, 
all  of  which,  eicept  one  representing 
Venus,  and  l^ttributed  to  Raphael,  are  by 
Giulio  Romano;  who  has  painted  on  the 
Ceiling  two  small  Pictures,  representing 
Hercules,  some  of  the  Muses,  and  other 
heathen  divinities.    The  Garden  of  the 
Villa  contains  three  ancient  Subterra* 
nean  Apartments,  beautiful  in  point  of 
architecture,  and  well  preserved:  they 
seem  originally  to  have  been  ornament- 
ed with  Arabesques,  judging  from  the 
remains  now  distinguishable:  and  here, 
according  to   report,  was  found  the 
superb  Basin  of  red  porphyry  which 
adorns  the  Circular  Hall  in  the  Vatican 
Museum.(a)  Beyond  these  subterranean 
apartments,  and  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
Garden,  is  the  spot  where,  according  to 
some  opinions,  the  signal  for  commenc- 
ing the  Games  in  the  Circus  Maiimus 
was  given.    To  the  left  of  this  spot  is  a 
large  oblong  Court,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Hyppodrome;  and  on  one  side  of 
it  are  ruins  of  a  Building  which  appears 
lo  have  been  a  Temple,  or  jEdicula, 
and  remains   of  another  Edifice,  the 
Ceiling  of  which  is  decorated    with 
Medallions  in  stucco.  Beyond  the  latter, 
and  near  the  Circus  Maiimus,  are  mag- 
nificent Arches;  which  seem  to  have 
formed  an  Apartment  shaped  like  the 
libraries  of  modern  days,  though  more 
extensive,  and  by  some  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  remains  of  the  Libraries  of 
Augustus. 

On  leaving  the  Vigna  Palatina,  it  is 
customary  to  go  back  to  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  passing  that  of  Constantine,  and, 
when  nearly  parallel  with  the  church  of 
S.  Gregorio  sul  Mnnte  Celio,  turning  to 
the  right,  toward  the  Forum  Boariura; 
near  which  is  a  door  leading,  by  a  Nar- 
row Flight  of  Steps,  to  what  Is  now 
called  the  Palazzo  de'  Cesari.  Here  are 
considerable  vestiges  of  stately  Porti- 

(>)  The  Casino  of  fhe  Villa  not  long  since 
possessed  by  the  Spada  family,  and  already 
racntioned  as  beloiigioff  to  an  English  Gen- 
tleman. 

(a)  irthis  porphyry  Basin,  which  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  a  fountain,  was  disoovered 
here,  these  Subterranean  Apartments  may 
probab  yhavcbccn  BaUis:  for  a  basin  similar 


cos,   spacious  Halls,   and  numberless 
Arches,  interspersed  with  ever-green 
oaks,  laurels,  flowering  shrubs,  aloes, 
and  Indian  figs;  forming  altogether  k 
most  picturesque  and  impressive  scene. 
One  part   of  these  Ruins  completely 
overlooks  the  Circus  Maiimus,  which 
lies  immediately  below  it :  and  here  is 
a  Terrace,  probably  the   Site  of  the 
Banqueting-Hall  whence  Caligula,  oo 
being  roused  from  sleep  by  the  clamours 
of  the  populace,  who  wereimpatient  for 
the  signal  to  commence  the  Games,(3) 
ordered  the  Gladiators  to   clear  the 
Circus;  in  consequence  of  which  rash 
and  cruel  order  multitudes  were  killed. 
The  ancient  Pavement  of  the  Terrace 
still  remains  entire;  and  from  this  spot 
the  continuation  of  the  Claudian  Aque- 
duct, by  the  Emperors,  may  be  seen  to 
great  advantage.  Fragments  of  Ancient 
Paintings  are  discoverable  throughout 
all  the  ruins  of  the  Imperial  Palace :  and 
though  Oblivion  has  now  swept  away  a 
larger  portion  of  this  huge  pile  than  of 
any  other  gigantic  edifice  constructed 
by  theancientRomans,  it  was  inhabited, 
during  the  seventh  century,  by  the  Em- 
peror Heraclius,  and  tolerably  well  pre- 
served for  a  hundred  years  after  that 
period. 

Circus  Maximus.  In  the  vale  between 
the  Palatine  and  Aventine  Hills,  Romu- 
lus instituted  Games  in  honour  of  Nep- 
tunus  £que$tris;  supposed  to  have 
been  called,  by  the  Romans,  Consuales^ 
or  Consus^  and  therefore  (it  is  pre- 
sumed) these  Games  were  denominated 
Consualia;  though  how  far  Census  and 
Neptunus  Equestris  were  synonymous 
seems  uncertain.  Census  presided  over 
councils;  and  his  altars  were  placed  In 
cells  underground,  to  show  that  councils 
ought  to  be  secret  and  inviolable.  Dur- 
ing the  celebration  of  these  Games,  the 
Romans  seized  the  Sabine  Women :  and 
some  historians  tell  us  that,  in  memory 
of  this  event,  a  Sub.terranean  Altar  was 
erected  to  Census,  on  or  near  a  spot 


in  shape,  and  belonging  to  a  fountain,  was 
recently  discovered  in  the  Public  Baths  at 
Pompeii. 

(3)  The  Emperor,  or  whoever  presided  at 
the  Shows,  gave  the  signal  to  begin,  by 
throwing  up  a  napkin,  called  Mdppa  Cir- 
cetuis. 
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subsequently  called  the  Circus  M aiimus, 
and  further,  that  the  Altar  was  disin- 
terred prevfous  to  every  festival  held  in 
his  honour,  that  sacriGces  might  be  of- 
fered to  him ;  after  which  it  was  im- 
mediately reburied.(<}  According  to 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Tarquinius 
Priscus  was  the  first  person  who  gave  a 
decided  shape  to  the  Circus  Maximus ; 
by  surrounding  it  with  Covered  Seats : 
for  before  his  time  the  spectators  stood 
on  scaffolds  held  up  by  beams.  Diony- 
sius likewise  says :  **  This  Circus  has,  at 
the  two  sides  and  one  end,  a  Canal  ten 
feet  deep,  and  ^s  many  broad,  encom- 
passed with  three  storeys  of  open  Por- 
ticos; the  lowest  built  of  stone,  the 
others  of  wood :  and  the  two  side  Por- 
ticos being  joined  to  that  at  the  lower 
end,  which  is  shaped  like  a  half  moon, 
the  whole  presents  the  appearance  of 
an  Amphitheatre;  and  is  capable  of  con- 
taining a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
persons.  At  the  opposite,  or  small  end, 
are  the  Carceres,  resembling  arcades, 
whence  the  horses  start ;  and  these  Car- 
ceres  are  so  contrived  that  they  all  open 
at  the  same  moment.  The  outside  of  the 
Circus  is  surrounded  by  a  Portico.'» 
Tarquinius  Superbus  finished  the  cover- 
ed seats  constructed  by  Tarquinius  Pri»- 
cus ;  and  from  lime  to  time  the  whole 
Edifice  was  so  much  enlarged  and  em- 
bellished, that  it  at  length  became 
worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  Rome.  Julius 
CjBsar  added  to  its  size,  and  made  the 
Euripus,  or  Canal,  already  mentioned, 

( ' )  Dionysius  of  Halicaroaasns  calls  the  Qm- 
tualia  a  festival  in  booonr  of  Consas;  which 
ooosisCed  of  hone-racet,  with  and  without 
riders ;  libations  poured  on  Hre ;  and  sacrifices 
offered  on  a  subterranean  altar  near  the 
Circus  Maximus,  in  a  place  hollowed  out 
expressly  for  the  purpose.  He  adds :  *'  Con- 
sns,  according  to  some  opinions,  means  Nep- 
tune ;  but  according  to  others,  though  the 
horse-races  were  instlluled  in  honour  of 
Neptune,  the  subterran&n  altar  was  erected 
afterwards,  to  a  divinity,  or  tutelary  genius, 
who  presided  over  secret  designs,  but  whose 
name  it  was  deemed  irreverent  to  pro- 
nounoe."  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
thatlhisdivinity,  supposed  to  govern  the  fate 
of  Rome,  bore,  according  to  popular  belief, 
the  name  of  Angerona.  Dionysius  likewise 
mentions  that,  during  the  festival  of  the 
Coiuualia,  the  Romans  crowned  their  horses 
and  mules  with  flowers,  and  never  altowed 


which  he  sopplied  with  water  horn  the 
rivulet  Crabra,  or  Marana,  running 
between  the  Aventine  Hill  and  the  Pa- 
latine :  and,  according  to  Pliny,  the 
Circus,  after  Cesar*s  augmentations, 
was  three  stadia  long,  one  stadium 
broad,  and  capable  of  containing  two 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  spectators. 
The  Emperor  Claudius  rebuilt  the  Car- 
ceres  with  marble;  ornamented  the 
Met(B  with  gilding ;  and  assigtied  places 
for  the  Senators;  who,  till  then,  appear 
to  have  mixed  promiscuously  with  the 
People.  Succeeding  Princes  repaired 
and  enlarged  this  Circus ;  and  according 
to  Victor,  It  held  in  the  reign  ofCon- 
stantine  three  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand spectators.  Us  form  was  oblong, 
with  one  extremity  semicircular,  the 
other  somewhat  curved.  In  the  centre 
of  the  semicircular  Wall  was  the  princi- 
pal Entrance,  fronting  the  Carceres, 
and  nearly,  though  not  quite,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Arena^  was  a  long  narrow 
platform,  supported  by  dwarf  walls,  and 
called  the  SjknOyi^)  at  each  extremity 
of  which  stood  a  Meta  or  Goal.  The 
Spiwi  was  considerably  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  Arena,  and  exhibited 
Altars,  Statues,  and  Obelisks.  Bands  of 
music  likewise  occupied  the  Spina 
during  the  Games.(4)  Augustus  placed 
here  the  stately  .  Obelisk  which  now 
adorns  the  Piazza  del  Popolo;  and 
Constantius,  the  son  of  Constantine, 
likewise  placed  here  that  still  more  lofty 
monument  of  Egyptian  art,  the  Obelisk 

them  to  work ;  a  circumstance  which  seems 
to  prove  that  this  festival  was  instituted  in 
honoorof  Neptmm  Equextrls. 

{»)  Supposed  to  have  contained  shops.       . 

{i)  The  Spina  was  rather  nearer  to  the  left 
side  of  the  Circus  thi|n  to  the  right ;  because, 
as  the  horses  and  cbariols  ran  first  down  the 
right  side,  it  was  necessary,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  course,  to  have  a  large  space, 
that  they  might  the  more  easily  pass  each 
other.  But  after  they  had  passed  the  farthest 
Mela  to  return  to  the  Carceres,  many  of 
the  chariots  were  left  so  far  behind  that  a  less 
space  to  run  in  was  sufficient.— See  Lcuis- 
den's  Antiquities  of  Home. 

(4)Dionysinsof  Halirarnassus  mentions  this 
circurostance,  and  also  says,  that  in  chariot- 
races,  sometimes  one  horse  only  was  put  to 
each  car,  sometimes  two,  sometimes  four, 
and  oocaskmally  tliree ;  according  to  the 
practice  of  ancient  waniort  of  Greece. 
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which  now  stands  in  a  mutilated  state  I 
before  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  La- 
(erano.  Although  this  Circus  was  ori- 
ginally made  for  horse  and  chariot 
races,  it  was  liliewise  used  as  a  theatre 
for  foot  races,  wrestling,  boxing,  com- 
bats with  wild  beasts,  and  other  exer- 
cises calculated  to  make  warriors  of  the 
Roman  youth  :  and  tradition  reports 
that  in  this  Circus  Androclesi  or  Andro- 
dus,  being  exposed  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts ,  was  recognised  by  a  lion  from 
whose  paw  he  had,  some  time  before, 
extracted  a  thorn ;  and  who,  instead  of 
tearing  his  antagonist  to  pieces,  fawned 
upon  him,  and  licked  his  hands.  The 
shape  of  the  Circus  Maximus  may  still 
be  traced,  as  may  the  Aqua  Crabra :  and 
the  houses  and  other  buildings  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,'on  the  side  of 
the  Forum  Boarium,  are  all  erected  on 
ruins  of  the  Corridors  and  Arches  of  the 
Circus,  or  the  tahernofii*)  with  which 
the  Circus  formed  a  street. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Gregorio  sul  Monte 
Celia,  said  to  be  built  on  the  founda- 
tions of  a  Patrician  house,  and  to  re- 
tain its  ancient  shape.  (>)  This  Church 
is  finely  situated;  and  in  the  adjoining 
Garden  are  three  Chapels,  built  by 
S.  Gregorio.  The  first,  dedicated  to  his 
Mother,  St.  Silvia,  contains  her  Statue, 
by  Niccolo  Cordieri;  Frescos  on  the 
Ceiling,  by  Guido;  and  four  Saints  in 
chiaro  scuro,  by  the  same  master. 
The  second  Chapel  contains  two  cele- 
brated Frescos;  the  one  painted  by 
Domenichino,  the  other  by  Guido,  in 
order  to  prove  which  was  the  better  ar- 
tist. That  by  Domenichino  represents 
the  Flagellation  of  St.  Andrew !  1  that  by 
Guido  represents  the  same  Saint  going 
*to  suffer  Martyrdom !  I  The  figures  of 
St.  Peter  and  SI.  Paul,  near  the  Altar, 
are  by  Guido.  The  third  Chapel  con- 
tains a  Statue  of  S.  Gregorio,  begun  by 
Michael  Angelo,  and  finished  by  Cor- 
dieri. This  Garden  commands  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  Palace  of  the  CaBsars.(3) 

Terme  di  Tito,  These  Baths,  which, 
not  many  years  since,  were  completely 
choked  up  with  rubbish  and  vegetable 

(OThe  Tabemce  consisted  chiefly  of  trades- 
men's sliops. 

(>)The  roadtotheCxBlian  Hill,  fromthcside 
opposite  to  the  Palatine,  is  soppoted  to  be 
the  ancient  Clfvus  Scauri. 


earth,  apparently  thrown  in  to  destroy 
them,  are  now  open  to  the  light  of  day; 
and  exhibit  beautiful  Frescos  in  as  per- 
fect preservation  as  they  could  have 
been  when  first  produced  by  the  artisfs 
pencil  near  two  thousand  years  ago. 
The  Romans  learned  the  use  6f  baths 
from  the  Greeks ;  and  though,  at  first, 
employed  merely  for  the  purposes  of 
health,  they,  in  time,  became  an  object 
of  luxury  and  magnificence.  The  Baths 
of  Titus  were  smaller  than  those  of  Dio- 
clesian  and  Caracalla;  but  superior  in 
point  of  architecture,  and  more  elegant- 
ly ornamented :  the  lower  part  of  the 
edifice  served  for  bathing;  the  upper 
part  for  academies  and  gymnastic  exer- 
cises. Communicating  with  the  Baths 
are  ruins  called  the  Palace  of  Titus ; 
where  the  Group  of  Laocoon  and  his 
Children  was  found ;  and,  not  Hir  hence, 
the  Belvedere  Meleagcr,  or,  according 
to  Yisconti,  Mercury,  was  found  like- 
wise. Near  this  spot  were  the  Gardens 
of  MecsBnas ;  in  a  building  belonging 
to  which  Nero  stood  to  see  Rome  in 
flames:  and  adjoining  to  it  were  the 
houses  of  Horace  and  Virgil.  The  Baths 
ofTitus  are  damp. 

To  the  east  of  the  Palace  and  Baths  of 
Titos,  and  enclosed  in  a  Garden,  are  nine 
immense  Reservoirs,  called  Sette  Sale^ 
which  evidently  belonged  to  the  Baths, 
and  are  tolerably  well  preserved.  They 
probably  derived  their  appellation  from 
the  ancient  name  of  the  spot  where  they 
are  situated,  which  was  SeptwoWum. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Martino  in  Monte,  This 
beautiful  Church,  not  far  distant  from 
the  Sette  Sale,  is  erected  upon  that  part 
of  the  Baths  of  Titus  which  was  added 
by  Domilian  and  Trajan ;  such,  at  least, 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  antiquaries ; 
becanse  the  brickwork  in  these  baths  is 
very  inferior  to  that  in  the  Baths  built 
by  Titus. 

The  modern  Edifice  is  adorned 
with  twenty-four  magnificent  Columns, 
brought  from  Adrian's  Villa  at  TivoH. 
The  Vase  for  holy  water  is  ancient. 
The  great  altar  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
precious  marbles;  the  Paintings,  which 

(3)  By  entering  thequadrangle,  and  ringing 
a  bell  on  the  right,  admittance  may  always 
be  obtained  to  (he  Church  and  Chapels  of 
San  Gregorio.  They  are,  .during  winter, 
damp  and  cold. 
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adorn  iu  vicinity,  were  done  by  Anto- 
nio GavaUuccio,  who  lies  buried  here. 
The  side  aisles  are  embellished  with 
Landscapes,  by  Gaspare  Poassin;  the 
figures  in  which  are  by  Niccolo  Poussin ; 
and  the  apper  Landscapes  are  remark- 
ably well  presenred.  The  Chapel  of  the 
Madonna,  at  the  end  of  the  ieft  side 
aisle,  is  ornamented  with  Paintings  by 
Cavalluccio,  and  very  fine  marbles.  The 
Steps  leading  down  to  the  Burial-place 
under  the  great  altar,  and  the  Burial- 
place  itself,  were  designed  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona:  and  here  are  other  Stairs, 
leading  to  the  ancient  Subterranean 
Church,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Baths, 
called  those  of  Titus,  and  famous  for 
being  the  Spot  where  Pope  S.  Silvestro 
held  a  council,  assisted  by  Constantine 
and  his  Mother.  The  Mosaic  Pavement, 
and  matted  Roof  of  the  Baths  (on  which, 
perhaps,  were  paintings),  still  remain 
perfect,  as  do  the  Walls :  and  here  no 
very  damp  air  is  encountered;  there- 
fore invalids  may  go  down  with  safety. 

J »  CUeza  di  S,  Pietro  in  Vincoli.  This 
fine  Church,  which  owes  its  present 
form  to  Antonio  Sangallo,  has  a  double 
cupola,  like  St.  Peter* s.  The  three  aisles 
are  divided  by  twenty  magnificent  Bo- 

r  man  Doric  Columns  of  Grecian  Marble, 
taken  from  Diociesian's  Baths:  the  cir- 
cular Wall  behind  the  great  altar  made 
a  part  of  Titus's  Baths,  whence  the  Pave- 
ment of  the  Sacristy  likewise  was  taken. 

</  Here  is  a  Picture  of  S.  Margherita,  by 
Gnercino.  Here  also  is  the  Monument 
ofJalitts  II.,  designed  by  MichaeiAngelo, 

'  who  died  soon  after  he  had  finished 
the  much-admired  Figure  of  Moses ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  otlier  Figures 
were  done  by  Monlelupo.  The  Monu- 
ments of  Cardinals  Margotti  and  Agucci 
were  executed  after  the  designs  ofDo- 
menichino ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  Tri- 
buna  is  an  Ancient  Pontifical  Chair,  in 
high  preservation.  The  Sacristy  con- 
tains a  Picture,  by  Domenichino,  of 
St.  Peter  delivered  from  Prison. 
Chiesa  di  5.  Maria  delta  Navicella^ 

(<)  The  antiquity  of  this  Galley  is  ques- 
tioned, iKcauce  modem  arms  are  cut  on  it 
in  BassoHilieTo. 

(•)  Persons  who  question  whetherthis  was, 
or  was  not,  f  hs  Temple  of  Claudius,  should 
roniult  FRONTiifOS  De  Jqu€educHbus^SLrt,76. 
p.  145 ;  ed.  Poleni,  1722, 4to. 


so  called  from  the  model  of  an  Ancient 
Galley,  said  to  have  been  a  votive  offer- 
ing,and  placed  before  it,by  Leo  X.(0  This 
Church,  designed  by  Raphael,  and  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Castrum  Per egrinorum^or  Barracks  for 
auxiliary  soldiers,  is  embellished  with 
fine  Columns  of  Porphyry  and  Granite, 
and  a  Frieze  beautifully  painted  in 
chiaro  scurOf  by  Giulio  Romano  and 
Pierino  del  Vaga.  The  Presbytery, 
likewise,  was  painted  by  the  same  ar- 
tists; as  were  two  Altar-pieces  of  the 
Chapels,  one  representing  part  of  the 
Transfiguration,  the  other  the  Baptism 
of  our  Saviour. 

According  to  some  writers  the  Villa 
Mattel  was  the  Ccutrum  Pe'regrinorum: 
and  antiquaries  who  support  this  appa- 
rently well-founded  opinion  suppose 
the  Church  of  S.  Maria  della  Navicella 
to  have  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
Mica  aurea  of  Domitian.  This  Church 
was  originally  called  S.  Maria  in  Dom- 
miea,  which  may  probably  be  an  abbre- 
viation of  Domitiana  Mica. 

Near  this  spot  is  the  Arch  of  the  Con- 
sul Dolabella,  over  which  Nero  erected 
an  Aqueduct,  to  supply  his  Golden  House 
with  water. 

Chiesa  diS,  Stefano  Rotondo,  for- 
merly the  Temple  of  Claudius.  (9)  This 
beautiful  and  interesting  Edifice  was 
built  by  Agrippina  in  honour  of  her 
husband  Claudius;  destroyed  by  Nero, 
and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian;  which  ac- 
counts for  the  Columns  not  being  unU 
form.  It  seems  to  have  had  two  en- 
trances. The  inferior  part  still  retains 
the  precise  form,  together  with  all  the 
majesty,  of  an  ancient  Temple;  and  is 
embellished  with  a  double  row  of  Co* 
lumns,  fifty-eight  in  number,  and  chief- 
ly granite.  It  has  a  modern  roof,  was 
converted  into  a  Christian  Church  by 
Pope  St.  Simplicius,  and  is,  during 
winter,  damp  and  cold. (3) 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo. 
This  Obelisk,  covered  with  Hierogly- 
phics, and  generally  supposed  to  have 

(3)  The  churches  of  La  NaTioella,  and  Sao 
Stefaoo  Rotondo,  are  generally  shut :  but  the 
Sacristan  of  the  former  lives  in  the  Ticinily, 
and  the  sacristan  of  the  latter  may  he  fonod 
daily,  at  the  new  Academy  of  St.  Luke. 
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been  made  at  BeliopoUs  522  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  was  brought  to  Rome 
by  Augustus ;  found  in  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus ;  and  placed  in  its  present  situation 
by  Sextus  Y .  Us  height,  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  Cross,  is  one  hundred 
and  twel  ve  English  feet :  and, according 
to  some  opinions,  it  was  executed  by 
order  of  an  Egyptian  monarch,  who 
died  420  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Its  height,  exclusive  of  the  Pedestal,  is, 
according  to  Yasi,  seventy-four  Paris 
feet;  and  the  Pedestal  he  computes  at 
twenty-five. 

To  record  the  exploits  of  heroes,  and 
to  adorn  their  temples  and  their  tombs, 
seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  Egyp- 
tian obelisks;  and  most  of  those  which 
now  ornament  Rome  are  engraved  with 
hieroglyphics ;  which,  could  we  under- 
stand them  well,  might  throw  Important 
light  on  the  history  of  past  ages. 
sf  Statues,  and  Obelisk,  in  the  Piaxxa 
di  Monte  Cavallo^so  called  from  the 
admirable  sculpture  with  which  it  is 
embellished :  namely,  two  Colossal  Fi- 
gures, supposed  to  represent  Castor  and 
Pollux,  each  holding  a  Horse.  These 
^  Twin-gods,  the  work  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles,  arc  esteemed  the  finest 
things  of  their  description  at  Rome; 
especially  that  done  by  Phidias.  They 
once  adorned  Athens,  and  are  generally 
supposed  lo  have  been  brought  to 
Rome,  from  Alexandria,  by  Constantino, 
in  whose  Baths  they  were  found;  though 
some  authors  tell  us  they  were  sent  to 
Nero,  as  a  present,  from  Tiridates,  King 
of  Armenia.  The  Horses  are  ill  executed, 
and  chiefly  modern.^The  Obelisk, 
which  stands  between  the  Statues,  was 
erected  by  Pius  Yl.  It  is  composed  of  red 
granite ;  measures  forty  five  Paris  feet, 

(0  The  circular  Basin  belonging  to  the 
Fountain  of  Monte  Cavallo  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  pieces  of  granite,  of  this  de- 
scription, in  Rome. 

(>)  Considerable  remains  of  this  Theatri- 
dium  may  be  seen  in  a  Garden  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Convent  of  S.Bernardo;  but 
now  let  to  a  Calico-printer,  whose  door  of  en- 
t  ranoe  is  opposite  to  the  Church  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria degUAngeli.  Between  thisTheatre and  the 
Temples  were  buildings  which  might,  per- 
haps, have  oonfained  Ihe  Uipian  Library, 
remonred  hither  from  Trajan's  Forum. 

(3)  The  ancient  Romans  played  with  several 
kinds  of  balls;  namely,  the  Harpaitum^  or 
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without  .the  Pedestal ;  and  originally 
adorned  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus.  (>) 
Chiesa  di  S.  Bernardo. .  This  Edifice, 
the  ancient  form  and  roof  of  which  are 
quite  perfect,  merits  notice,  as  belong- 
ing to  Dioclesian's  Baths.  Some  per- 
sons suppose  it  to  have  been  a  Calda- 
rium  balneum,  or  hot-bath;  but  the 
more  general  opinion  is,  that  this  Ro- 
tondo,  and  the  one  opposite  to  it,  now 
serving  as  a  public  granary,  near  the 
Yilla  Negroni,  were  Temples  dedicated 
to  Apollo  and  iEsculaplus.  The  convent 
and  garden  of  themoQks  of  S.Bernardo, 
the  church,  convent,  and  garden  of  the 
Carthusians,  the  public  granaries,  to- 
gether with  a  large  space  calied.Piazza  di 
Termini^  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Thermm,  all  likewise  belonging  to  Dio- 
clesian's  Baths;  which  Building  seems 
to  have  been  of  the  Corinthian  Order, 
and  nearly  of  a  square  form,  enclosing 
Halls,  where  youths  were  instructed, 
and  where  men  of  learning  assembled, 
to  read  their  compositions;  an  open 
Theatre,  where  Shows  were  exhibited 
in  fine  weather ;(«}  the  Natatio;  the 
Spkcsristerium;  the  Xystum;  the  Apo^ 
dyterium ;  the  Hypocaustum  ;  and  the 
different  Baths,-*~namaly,  the  Frigida- 
rium,  Tepidarium,  Caldarium,  and 
Laeonicum,  Three  sides  of  the  Natatio, 
where  persons  swam  in  the  open  air, 
were  boondedby  Porticos  (it  occupied 
what  is  now  the'  Cloister  of  the  Carthu- 
sians) ;  on  each  side  of  these  Porticos 
were  BasilictB  and  IHcefcr,  where  public 
assemblies  were  held,  and  suropCuous 
entertainments  given  :— adjoining  to 
these  apartments  was  an  Oblong  Court, 
probably  the  place  for  playing  at  ball;!') 
and,  immediately  behind  the  Natatio 
was  the  Xystufn«(4)where  the  Gladiators 


foot-ball,  which,  being  placed  between  two 
companies  of  yooog  men,  th^  strove  who 
should  drive  it  through  the  other's  goal  r  the 
PilOy  so  called  from  being  stuffed  with  hair: 
Ihe  FolUs,  so  called  from  being  made  of  a 
bladder;  and  with  this  old  men  and  children 
played:  the  Pagcmica,  a  ball  stuffed  with 
feathers;  which  derived  iU  name  from  vil- 
lages, where  it  was  chiefly  seen :  and  Ihe 
TrtgomUis,  an  appellation  common  to  the 
PHa  and  FoUis,  and  allusive  to  the  form  of 
the  tennis-courts,  where  these  balls  were 
!  used. 

(4)  The  Xysium  is  supposed  to  have  served 
occasionally  as  a  PinaooUieca. 
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and  Wrestlers  eihibUediB  bad  weather: 
this  is  now  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
<legli  Angeli.  The  Baths,  properly  so 
named,  extended  in  a  straight  line  op- 
posite to  the  Theatridium  and  Bu 
bliotheea.  The  Apodyterium^  or  Great 
Bally  where  the  bathers  undressed  and 
dressed  themselves,  was  in  the  centre  or 
the  Baths,  which  seem  to  have  consisted 
of  eight  apartments ;  four  being  on  one 
side  of  the  jkpodyterium^  and  four  on 
the  other  :--lhe  first,  in  each  row,  was 
the  Frigidarium,  or  Cold  bath;  the 
second  the  Tepidarium,  or  Tepid  Bath; 
the  third  the  Caldafium^  or  Hot  Bath ; 
and  the  fourth  the  Laconicum»  or  Ya-< 
pour  Bath.  The  Baths  communicated 
with  each  other— and  under  the  Apodi^ 
twrium  were  flues  to  keep  it  in  a  proper 
degree  of  heat.  In  the  centre  4>f  the 
Baths  likewise  was  the  Hypoeauitums 
or  Great  Stove;  whence  hot  water  was 
conveyed  in  pipes,  and  hot  air  in  flues, 
to  the  diCTerent  chambers  :  and  this 
part  of  the  Building,  which  is  still  pre^ 
served,  serves  as  an  Atrium  to  the 
Carthusian  Church.  The  Conisteriums 
containing  sand  with  which  the  wrest- 
lers were  rubbed,  after  being  anointed 
with  oil,  and  the  Mlaotheiium,  a  shop 
furnished  with  oils,  ointments,  and 
perfumes,  for  the  use  of  the  bathers, 
were  probably  near  the  Hypoeaustufn: 
and  at  each  eitremity  of  the  Xystum 
was  a  Gavadium»  orOpei^  Court,  sur- 
rounded with  Porticos.  In  the  Villa 
Negroni  are  remains  of  the  Great  Re- 
servoir for  water— and,  encompassing 
the  exterior  of  the  Baths,  were  walks 
shaded  with  plane-trees.(0 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli, 
Plus  lY.  dedicated  Dioclesian*s  Baths  to 
sacred  uses,  because  th^  Christians  who 
built  them  suffered  martyrdom  :  and 
Michael  Angelo,  who  was  employed  to 
erect  the  Church,  finding,  among  the 
ruins  of  these  Baths,  an  immense  apart- 
ment* sBp^ted  by  stopendoos  Golmnns 
of  ortental  granite  (Hie  Xystum  already 

(0  ifae  expense  of  bathing  in  a  public  bath 
at  Rome  was  equivaleut  to  about  one  half- 
peony  for  an  adull ;  but  for  a  child  notbing. 
The  rich  had  their  persons  rubbed  with  oils 
and  olntoieQls  of  great  value.  Hot  baths 
were  only  used  at  a  stated  hour  of  the 
evening.  Each  man  stopped  at  the  hath 
v\hich  he  judged  proper  for  himself ;  and  if 


mentioned),  formed  it  Into  the  present 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli.  The 
entrance  to  this  m^esttc  Edifice,  which 
may  vie  with  8t.  Peter's  in  beauty,  was 
a  Caldartmn  belonging  to  the  Baths, 
and  contains  the  Monuments  of  Carlo 
Maratta  and  Salvator  Rosa.  The  Church 
itself  is  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross ; 
its  length  being,  (torn  the  Entrance  to 
the  High  Altar,  three  hundred  and 
thirlx-rsix  Paris  feet;  its  transversal  Nave 
(supposed  to  have  been  the  Xystum) 
three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long, 
by  seventy  four  wide,  and  eighty-four 
high  ;  and  Hs  ancient  Columns,  already 
mentioned,  each  formed  ont  of  a  single 
block  of  Granite,  sixteen  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  Capitals  and  Bases 
inclusive,  forty-three  feet  high.  The 
Pavement  is  beautiful,  and  contains  a 
celebrated  Meridian  by  Monsignor 
Bianchini,  Naar  the  great  altar  is  a 
Picture,  by  Carlo  Maratta,  of  the  Baptism 
of  our  Saviour,  much  injured  by  time ; 
and  another  of  the  Martyrdom  of  8.  Se- 
bastlano,  by  Domentchino,  in  good 
preservation  !I  This  Church  also  con- 
tains a  fine  Picture  of  Che  fall  of  Simon 
Magus,  by  Pon^o  Battoni ;  and  another 
of  St.  Peter  raising  Tabitha,  by  Piacido 
Costanza. 

The  Pope's  Oil-Celtar,  near  Santa 
Maria  degli  Angelf,  merits  notice,  as  it 
is  a  well-preserved  part  ofDioclesian's 
Baths. 

Gieurdina  di  Sallustio,  Beyond  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Yittoria,  on  the 
way  to  the  Porta  Pia,  the  second  Garden- 
door  to  the  left  ( whichis  seldom  locked), 
leads  to  the  once-magnificent  Town- 
house, Circus,  and  Yilia  Suhurhana{^)  of 
the  Roman  Historian,  Sallust:  the  two 
'former  having  been  constructed  on  the 
Quirinal  Bill,  the  last  having  occupied 
the  space  between  the  Porta  Salara  and 
the  Porta  Pinclana  ;P;  which  space,  now 
occupied  by  the  Lodovisi,  and  other 
villas,  was  not  enclosed  within  (he  walls 
of  Rome  till    Aurelian   extended  its 

he  made  use  of  the  Laconicwn^  he  rcluroed 
through  Ihe  different  hot  baths;  and  was 
thus  oooled  gradoally  before  he  reached  the 
Jpodyterium. 

(•>  The  viUas  Immediately  without,  and 
near  to  the  city-walls,  were  calted  Subur- 
iHVtaf  in  oppotitwn  to  llioseat  a  distance. 

(3)  See  UimsnaCt /tmiqiutUs  of  Rome. 
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boundaries.  Antiquaries  suppose  these 
two  Domains  of  Sallost  were  in  course 
of  time  united ;  and  botti,  during  the 
reign  of  Hohorius,  A.  n.  409,  fell  a  prey 
to  Alaric ,  who  (entering  Roine  by  the 
Porta  Salara)  laid  waste  the  Gardens, 
and  fired  all  the  Buildings  they  con- 
tained. About  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  after  the  death  6f 
Sailust,  his  Villa  Suburbana  became  the 
property  of  the  Roman  Emperors.;  and 
Aurelian  enriched  it  with  a  Hyppodrome, 
vestiges  of  which  may  be  traced  at  the 
¥illa  Cesi.  The  Terrace  of  the  Casino 
Barberini  (nearly  opposite  to  the  Garden- 
door)  commands  a  magnificent  view; 
and  from  this  spot  part  of  Servius 
Tullius's  Wall  may  be  distinctly  seen: 
it  is  built  with  peperino,  and  supports 
an  Agger,  or  broad  Platform  of  earth, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  which  there 
evidently  was  a  deep  tcanch ;  ai^d  this 
Wall  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  Ca- 
sino to  the  end  of  the  enclosure  near 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Yittoria.  The 
Terrace  probably  was  the  site  of  the 
Mansion  in  which  Sallust  resided :  and 
beyond  this  spot,  toward  the  Porta  Pia, 
is  a  green  uncultivated  Hillock,  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Porta  CoUina,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  Campus  Sceleratus, 
where  Vestals  who  broke  their  vows 
were  entombed  alive.  The  Hillock  is 
within  the  ancient  Agger,  or  boundary 
of  the  City;  and  possibly  the  vault  in 
which  the  polluted  Vestals  were  en- 
tombed may  still  exist.(>)  To  the  left  of 

(<)  Dionysius  of  Halicamassns  gites  the 
following  account  of  the  Vcslal  Virgins  :- 
"They  were  at  first  only  four  in  number ; 
afterwards  six.  They  live  in  the  Temple  of 
their  Goddess;  where  every  person  of  both' 
sexes  may  enter  during  the  day;  but  no 
person  of  the  male  sex  during  the  night. 
The  Vestals  are  ten  years  learning  to  execute 
their  sacred  funclions,  ten  years  acting  as 
Priestesses^  and  ten  years  more  teacbiog 
the  young  VesUls;  after  which  period  (ihirly 
years  in  all )  they  are  at  liberty  to  resign 
their  crowns  and  marry ;  very  few,  however, 
do  this.  A  Vestal  who  breaks  her  vows  is 
stripped  of  her  crown,  fillets,  and  other  holy 
ornaments,  soeurged,  and  then  placed  on  a 
small  couch,  and  followed  by  her  relatives 
to  the  Porta  Collina;  where,  on  arriving, 
she  is  clad  io  a  funeral  garb  and  entomtied 
alive,  in  a  subterranMo  chamber,  close  to 
the  City-wall,  but  within  it. " 


the  Hillock,  on  the  descent  toward  the 
Circus  of  Sallust,  is  a  Mass  of  Ruins, 
probably  belonging  to  his  Mansion, 
which  seems  to  have  extended  from  the 
Casino  Barberini  to  this  spot.  Below 
these  Ruins  is  a  Path  on  the  left,  which 
leads  to  a  Temple,  supposed  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Venus  Erycina,{'^) 
The  Walls  and  Roof  are  perfect ;  the 
Vestibule  has  two  Niches  for  statues, 
the  Temple,  its  Cella  excepted,  is  cir- 
cular, with  six  Niches  for  statues.  The 
entrance  to  the  Cella  has  two  large 
Niches  for  statues,  and  what  appear  to 
have  been  two  small  Niches :  the  Cella 
contains  one  large  Niche  for  the  statue 
of  the  goddess;  and  the  Boor  through 
which  the  Priests  seem  to  have  entered 
this  Cella  communicates  with  dark 
Vaulted  Passages,  probably  built  for 
thel^  use.  Beyond  the  Temple,  and 
leading  toward  the  Casino  Barberini,  is 
a  Path  which  presents  a  good  view  of 
the  Circus :  its  form  may  be  clearly 
traced;  and  part  of  its  Spina,  once 
adorned  with  the  Obelisk  now  erected 
before  the  Church  of  Trinita  de*  Monti, 
is  still  discoverable.(3)  A  Path  on  the 
left  leads  round  the  base  of  the  Casino 
to  a  Smalt  Door,  the  entrance  to  Sallust s 
Reservoir  of  Water,  with  which  his 
grounds  were  irrigated ;  and  hence  a 
Path  to  the  right  leads  up  to  the  Ter- 
race. 

Another  part  of  Sallust's  Domain 
(which  is  entered  at  a  Gate  numbered 

2,*'  in  the  Vicolo  delle  Fiamme),  con- 


« 


(*)  After  thelossofthebattleof  Trasimeno^v 
the  Romans  vowed  a  Temple  to  Venus  Ery- 
cina,  and  built  it  on  the  outside  of  the  Porta 
Collina.  It  bad  probably  been  destroyed  by 
some  accident ;  for  twenty-one  years  after- 
wards it  was,  according  to  Livy,  restored  on 
or  near  the  same  spot.  The  Temple  in  ques- 
tion answers  to  the  place  where  the  IVsmple 
of  Venus  Erycina  seems  to  have  stood;  and 
that  there  was  a  Temple  of  Venus  in  tlie 
Domain  of  &illusl  appears  certain,  from 
inscriptions  published  by  Gruter.    See  Lu- 

HISOEN. 

(S)  Sallust  could  not  have  placed  this 
Obeliskon  the  Spina  of  his  Circus:  because  he 
died  six  years  before  Egypt  was  conquered 
by  Augustus;  and  consequently  before  any 
obelisk  was  brought  to  Rome.  H  might  have 
been  erected  by  Claudius,  or  Avrelian.   See 

LUMISDEN. 
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taiosyon  tbe  right  of  the  gate*  a  small 
B welling,  under  which  two  andent 
Mosaic  PavetMnts  are  discoyerable» 
together  with  what  appear  to  have  been 
Hot  Baihs^&ad  a  Furnoee  for  heating 
water ;  and  to  the  left  of  this  Dwelling 
is  a  long  ran[ge(<)  of  vaulted  Apartments, 
resembling  $aths  and  Reservoirs. 

Some  of  the  finest  sculpture  eitant 
was  found  in  the  Gardens  of  SaUust. 

Obelisk  of  S,  Maria  Moggiore.  This 
Obelisk  is  of  red  Egyptian  Granite;  and 
forty-three  feet  in  height,  without  the 
Pedestal:  it  was  brought  to  Rome  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius;  and  served  as 
one  of  the  ornaments  to  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Augustus;  whence  it  was  taken, 
by  Sextus  Y.,  and  placed  in  its  present 
situation. 

Column  in  the  Piazza  di  SantaMaria 
Maggiore,  This  Corinthian  fluted  Co- 
lumuy  of  Parian  Marble,  was  (as  already 
mentioned)  taken  from  the  Temple  of 
Peace. 

Basilica  di  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,{*) 
This  Church,  which  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Esquiline  Hill,  was  erected 
upon  the  foundations  of  an  ancient 
temple  of  Juno  Lucina,  about  the  year* 
352;  and  afterwards  enlarged  by  Sexr 
tus  III.  It  was  likewise  repaired  by 
Benedict  XIV. ;  who  found,  about  eight 
palms  below  the  pavement  of  the  Church, 
a  black  and  white  Mosaic  Marble  Pave- 
ment, of  that  kind  invented  by  Alexan- 
der Severus.(3)  The  Nave  is  supported 
by  antique  Ionic  Columns,  thirty-six  of 
which  are  white  marble,  and  four  gra- 
nite. The  Baldacehino  is  supported  by 
antique  Columns  of  Porphyry.  The 
arch  which  separates  the  Choir  from 
the  Nave  is  decorated  with  Mosaics  of 
the  fifth  century.  The  Chapel  of  Sex- 
tus  v.,  built  after  the  designs  of  Fou- 
tana,  is  encrusted  with  fine  marbles, 
and  adorned  with  Corinthian  Pilasters, 

(•)  PersoDS  who  wish  to  visit  ihese  Ruins, 
immediately  after  having  seen  that  part  of 
Sallust's  grounds  which  contains  his  Circus, 
sbouhl,  on  returning  through  the  Garden- 
gate  near  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Viitoria, 
pass  thai  Church,  and  then  go  down  the 
street  on   the   right  to  the  Vicolo  dellc 


(«)  Several  of  tfafese  ancient  Courts  of  Jos- 
lice,  called  BasUicaj  were  converted  into 
churches,  andstill  retain  their  original  appd* 
latlon;  probably  because  ancient  churches 


Bassi-Hlievi,  and  Paintings.  On  the 
right  stand  the  Tomb  and  Statue  of  Sex- 
tus  V. :  in  the  middle  is  the  Altar  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  enriched  with  a  magni- 
ficent Tabernacle,  supported  by  four 
Angels  of  bronze  gilt ;  and  on  the  left, 
the  Tomb  of  Pius  Y.  Among  the  Paint- 
ings those  most  admired  are,  the  An- 
nunciation, by  Pompeio  Ration i,  and 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Agostino  Masucci. 
The  Borghese  Chapel,  built  by  Paul  v.. 
Is. peculiarly  rich  in  marbles,  paintings, 
and  sculpture.  On  the  right  stands  the 
Tomb  of  the  Pontiff,  surmounted  by  his 
Statue:  here,  likewise,  are  Statues  of 
Saints  Basil  and  David;  by  Niccolo  Cor- 
dieri;  and  the  Tomb  and  Statue  of  Cle- 
ment Yin. ;  with  Statues  of  Aaron  and 
S,  Bernardo,  by  Cordierl  of  Lorrain. 
The  Paintings  between  the  windows, 
and  on  the  arches  above  the  tombs,  are 
by  Guido  I  The  Altar  of  the  Madonna  rs 
magnificently  decorated  with  oriental 
jasper,  agate,  and  lapis-lazoli :  and  on 
its  Entablature  is  a  fine  Basso-rilievo. 
The  Frescos  above,  and  round  the  Altar, 
and  in  the  vault  and  angles  of  the  Cupola, 
are  by  the  Cav.  d*Arpino.  The  Sforza 
Chapel  was  designed  by  Michael  Angelo. 
This  Basilica  is  so  loaded  with  gilding 
and  other  ornaments,  that  is  resembles 
a  place  of  public  diversion  more  than  a 
Christian  temple.  Us  Baptistery  merits 
notice ;  as  the  Font,  recently  placed 
there,  is  remarkably  elegant;  and  the 
columns  which  embellish  the  apartment 
are  antique,  and  superb. 

Obelisk  ofS,  Giovanni  in  Laterano.  \ 
This  obelisk,covered  with  Hierogliphics, 
is  the  largest  at  Rome ;  and  supposed  to 
have  been  even  more^Iofty  once  than  it 
is  at  present,  it  was  originally  placed 
in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  at  Thebes,  by 
Remises,  King  of  Egypt,  transported  to 
Rome  by  the  Son  of  Constantine,  and 
erected,  in  its  present  situation,  by  Sex- 
were  sometimes  provided  with  tribunals. 
Basilics  are  usually  open  from  sunrise 
till  sunset. 

(3)  The  Mosaic  Pavements  of  the  middle 
ages  were  called  Opus  Mexandrtnum,  from 
tfaie  inventor.  Mosaics,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  origioally  invented  by  the  Per- 
sians :  for  they  were  used  in  Persia  during 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes;  thence  carried  into 
Aesyria,  thence  to  Greece,  and,  some  ages 
after,  to  Rome. 
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tus  y. :  its  height,  vfthout  base  or  pe- 
destal, is  one  hundred  and  Ofteen  Eirg- 
iifih  feet,  and  its  diameter  nine.  (*) 

Battisterio  di  Costantifw.  This  Edi* 
fice  was  buift  by  Gonstantine,  and  re- 
paired by  Gregory  XIU.,  and  Urban  VIII. ; 
its  form  is  octagon ;  and  three  steps  lead 
down  to  the  Font,  which  appears  to  haye 
been  an  Ihcient  Sarcophagos.  The 
Dome  is  supported  by  fine  Porphyry 
Columns,  with  an  antique  Entablature^ 
and  contains  Paintings  representing 
the  Life  of  St.  John  Baptist,  by  Andrea 
Sacchi.  Other  Paintings,  on  the  Walls, 
represent  the  Vision  of  Gonstantine; 
his  battle  with  Maxentius;  and  the 
Destruction  of  the  Idols;  which  last  is 
by  Carlo  Maratta.  In  one  of  the  Chapels 
are  two  curious  fluted  Pillars,  of  verde 
antique  f  in  the  other,  two  columns  of 
Oriental  Alabaster;  and  the  original  en- 
trance to  this  Baptistery  is  adorned 
with  two  noble  Pillars  of  Porphyry  and 
an  antique  entablature. 

Basilica  diS,  Giovanni  in  Laterano.{*) 
This  stately  Edifice  was  erected  by  Con- 
stantine,  and  called  the  Mother  Church 
of  Rome,  though  the  Church  of  St.  Mar- 
tin and  St.  Luke  is  really  so.  Under  the 
great  Portico  is  a  semi-colossal  Statue 
of  Constantine,  found  in  his  Baths;  the 
Front  of  the  Building,  toward  the  Na- 
ples Gate,  is  beautiful ;  and  the  Bronze 
door,  ornamented  with  Bassi-rilievi, 
was  (according  to  general  belief)  taken 
from  the  Temple  of  Saturn.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  Cbnrch  is  divided,  by  four 
rows  of  pilasters,  into  one  large  and  four 
small  aisles;  and  the  centre  aisle,  or 
nave,  is  adorned  with  Statues  of  the 
Apostles;  among  which  are  Saints  Tho- 
mas and  Bartholomew,  by  Le  Oros ;  and 
St.  Andrew,  St.  James  minor,  and  St. 
John,  by  Rusconi.  The  Pavement  is 
Mosaic.  The  Altar  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment is  adorned  with  four  magnificent 
fluted  Columns  of  bronze  gilt,  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus;  And,  above  these 
columns,  is  a  Fresco,  by  the  Cav.  d'Ar- 
pino,  representing   the  Ascension  of 

(>)  According  to  Vasi,  its  height  i»  only 
ninety-nine  Paris  feet,  without  base  or 
pedestal. 

(*)  The  name  of  Laterano  is  supposed  to 
be  derked  from  Plautlus  Lateranus,  Consul 
elect,  who  engaged  with  Seneca  and  others  in 
the  great  conspiracy  against   Nero,   and 


[  Gh.  VI. 

OUT  Savfour  into  Heaven  I  The  Taber- 
nacle, formed  of  precious  marbles,  is 
placed  between  two  Angels  of  brpnzo 
gilt,  and  four  Columns  of  verde  antique. 
At  the  top  of  the  centre  aisle;  near  the 
great  altar,  are  two  superb  Columns  of 
red  Granite ;  and,  near  the  door  leading 
to  the  Baptistery,  two  fluted  Columns 
ofGiallo  Antico,  considered  as  the  finest 
specimens  extant  of  that  marble.  In 
this  Church  are  the  Tombs  of  the  Cav. 
d*Arpino,  Andrea  Sacchi,  and  Boni- 
face Vill.;  the  last  of  which  Is  orna- 
mented with  a  Fresco,  supposed  to  have 
been  done  by  Giotto,  and  representing 
Boniface,  between  two  Cardinals,  pub- 
lishing the  first  Jubilee  of  the  Holy  Year, 
in  1300.  The  Corsini  Chapel  (to  the 
left  of  the  great  door)  is  particularly 
eiegant;  and  was  erected  by  Cle- 
ment XII.,  in  honour  of  his  ancestor 
S.  Andrea  Corsini.  Over  the  Altar,  be- 
tween two  verde  antique  Columns,  is  a 
Portrait,  in  Mosaic,  beautifully  copied 
from  a  Painting  by  Guido,  of  S.  Andrea 
Corsini.  On  one  side  of  the  Chapel  is 
the  Monument  of  Clement  xn.;  said  to 
have  been  once  the  Tomb  of  Agrippa: 
It  was  taken  fi'om  the  Pantheon  <;  and  is, 
in  point  of  shape,  the  most  beautiful 
Sarcophagus  extant.  On  the  opposite 
side,  stands  the  Tomb  of  Cardinal  Nerl 
Corsini.  In  this  Chapel,  likewise,  are 
four  Statues,  representing  the  four  Gar-, 
dinal  Virtues ;  one  of  which.  Fortitude, 
IS  by  Rusconi,  and  much  admired;  as 
are  the  four  Bassi-rilievi  in  th«  upper 
part  of  the  Chapel.  The  Pavement  is 
beautiful ;  and  the  Subterranean  Part  of 
this  Building  merits  notice;  as  it  is 
simple  and  appropriate,  and  contains  a 
fine  Pieta.  In  the  Sacristy  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni In  Laterano  fs  an  Annunciation, 
designed.  If  not  executed,  by  Michael 
Angelo. 

'  Scala  Santa.  This  Edifice  is  cele- 
brated for  containing  twenty-eight  steps 
of  white  marble,  reputed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Palace  of  Pilate;  they 
were  covered  with  planks  of  wood,  by 
order  of  Clement  XII.,  to  prevent  their 

thereby  lost  his  lUSs:  hence  his  palace,  having 
been  confiscated,  'probably  remahied  in  pos- 
session of  the  Emperors  till  Constanliiie 
gaTe  it  to  the  Ohnrcfa,  and  built  the  Basilica 
ofS.  Giovanni,  properly  the  Pipe's  Cathe- 
dral. 
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b«iDg  worn  out  by  tiM  moUHtides  of 
persons  who  ascend  them  on  Ihefr 
knees. 

Nor  far  hence  is  an  Arch,  or  Tribane, 
adorned  with  Mosaics,  originaliy  placed 
in  the  Tridiniuniy  or  eating'^room  of  the 
palace  «f  S.  Leo,  to  perpetuate  the  event 
of  his  having  crowned  Chartemagne 
Emperor  of  the  West. 

iln/iieafro  Ca$tren$B,  This  Building 
now  makes  part  of  Aurelian's  Wall  re- 
paired by  Honorius;  thoagh  it  formerly 
-stood  on  the  ootside  of  the  City :  It  was 
called  AmphUbeatrum  Castrense,  be* 
cause  appropriated  to  mlHtary  games, 
and  combats  between,  soldiers  and  wild 
beasts.  The  interior  of  the  Building 
may  be  seen  in  a  Garden  on  the  right  of 
the  Church  of  Santa  Croce  In  Gerusa- 
lemme ;  nothing,  however,  remains  ei- 
cepi  a  few  Arches.  The  exterior  part, 
which  was  ornamented  with  two  rows 
of  columns,  should  be  viewed  (torn  the 
outside  of  the  Naples  Gale. 

Basilica  di  Santa  Croee  in  Gerusor 
lemme.  This  Ch«rch,(0  one  of  the  seven 
Ba$ilietB  of  Rome,  was  erected  by  Con- 
siantine  near  an  ancient  Sessoriwn; 
which  seems  to  have  been  converted 
into  the  entrance  of  the  Church ;  and 
makes  a  magnificent  Vestibule.  The 
approach  from  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano 
o  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  Is  parllcu^ 
larly  handsome;  and  displays  .fine  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Walls  of  Borne : 
the  Church  derives  Its  name  from  part 
of  the  Cross  which  St..Bel6na  brought 
from  Jerusalem,  and  deposited  here. 
On  each  side  of  the  great  door  is  a  Vase 
for  holy  water,  very  similar  to  those 
in  the  Cathedral  at  Siena;  and,  like 
Ibem,  containing  Marble  Fishes  beauti- 
fully executed.  The  Nave  is  supported 
by  eight  fine  columns  of  Egyptian  gra- 
nite; and. its  Celling  adorned  with  a 
Fresco,  by  Concad  Glaquinto,  who  like^ 
wise  painted  that  part  of  the  Ceiling  of 
the  Tribuna  which  is  over  the  High  Ai* 
tar;  the  other  part  was  done  by  Pintu- 
ricchio,  and  represents  the  Finding  of 
the  Cross.  The  High  Altar  is  adorned 
with  four  rare  Columns  of  breccia  coral- 
lioa,  and  an  ancient  Sarcophagus  of 
basalt.  The  Pavement  of  the  Church  is 
antique.  This  Edifice  contains  the  sub^ 
lerranean  Chapel  of  Sant'  Helena,  deco- 


rated with  curious  ancient  Mosaics,  and 
an  Inscription  in  her  honour. 

On  the  right,  coming  out  of  the  Church 
(in  a  Garden),  are  considerable  remains 
of  a  Building,  called  the  Temple  of  F«- 
ntu  and  Cupid;  but,  more  probably, 
one  of  the  Halls,  or  Temples,  which  ad- 
orned the  Baths  of  S.  Helena.  This  Gar- 
den likewise  exhibits  magnificent  re- 
mains of  the  CkMdian  Aqiieduct; 
and,  not  far  hence,  was  an  Altar  conse- 
crated to  Bad  Fortune. 

Chiesa  di  S*  Bihiana.  Here  are  eight 
antique  Columns;  and  a  fine  antique 
Sarcophagus  of  oriental  alabaster,  with 
a  leopard's  head  in  the  centre:  and 
here,  likewise,  is  a  celebrated  Statue  of 
S.  Bibiana,  by  Bernini. 

Tempio  di  Minerva  Medica.  This 
picturesque  ruin  stands  on  the  Esqulline 
Hill,  in  a  Garden,  the  door  of  which  is 
generally  open.  The  Edifice  is  round 
without,  but  decagon  within;  and  seems 
to  have  had  ten  windows,  and  nine  niches 
for  statues.  Here  was  found  a  cele- 
brated Statue  of  Bfinerva  with  the  Ser- 
pent at  her  feet,  which  Statue  now  en- 
riches the  Vatican  Museum ;  but  whether 
this  Edifice  was,  or  was  not,  a  Temple 
dedicated  to  Minerva  Medica,  seems 
uncertain;  though  Ruftis,  and  Victor, 
place  her  Temple  on  the  Esquiline  Hill. 
Judging  by  the  Statues  of  JSsculapius, 
Pomona,  Adonis,  Venus,  Hercules,  An- 
tinous,  and  the  Faun,  found  here,  this 
Building  must  have  been  decorated  with 
peculiar  magnificenee. 

Between  the  Temple  and  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  in  the  same  Garden,  Is  a  Co- 
lumharium  constructed  by  Lucius  Arun- 
tius  (who  was  Consul  under  Augustus), 
as  a  receptacle  for  the  ashes  of  himself, 
his  relatives,  and  freedmen.  It  consists 
of  two  small  Subterranean  Chambers; 
in  one  of  which  are  Nicfles  (shaped  like 
pigeon-holes),  for  cinerary  urns:  and 
on  the  Roof  of  the  other  are  remains  of 
Stucco  Ornaments,  and  Paintings.  Con- 
tiguous to  this,  is  a  CohtnAarium, 
which  consists  of  one  Subterranean 
Chamber  only,  supposed  to  have  been 
a  public  receptacle  for  the  ashes  of  the 
Plebeian  Dead,  which  were  consigned 
to  common  earthen-ware  urns,  simply 
inscribed  with  a  name  and  an  exclama- 
tion of  sorrow. 


(0  It  is  difficult  to  gain  admission  to  this  Church,  unless  it  ke  veryearly  in  the  momiog . 
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Areo  di  GalUeuM,  eommoBly  caUed 
Arco  di  S.  Vito.  According  to  the  In- 
scription on  tWs  Arcb,  it  was  erected  in 
honour  or  the  Emperor  whose  name  it 
bears.  It  is  Doric ;  and  proves  the  de- 
cline of  architecture  in  the  days  of  Gal* 

lienus. 

Remains  of  (1^$  Aqueducts  are  disco- 
verable in  this  quarter  of  the  City  : 
namely,  the  Martian,  Tepulan,  Julian^ 
Gla/Udian,  and  Anio  Novus^  and  near 
the  Church  of  S.  Eusebio  is  a  consi- 
derable ruin  of  a  CasteUwn  of  one  of 
these  Aqueducts* 

Chiesa  di  S,  Pratsede.  The  great 
altar  of  this  ancient  Edifice  is  adorned 
with  a  handsome  Baldacchino,  support- 
ed by  four  fine  Columns  of  Porphyry; 
the  Tribuna  contains  ancient  Mosaics; 
and  leading  to  it  are  magnificent  Steps 
of  Rosso  Antico,  composed  of  the  largest 
blocks  extant  of  that  rare  marble, 
the  Fauns  of  the  Capitol  and  Vatican 
excepted.  In  this  Church  is  a  Column, 
supposed  to  be  that  our  Saviour  was 
(listened  to,  when  scourged.  In  the 
Sacristy  is  a  Painting  of  the  Flagella- 
tion, by  Giulio  Romano;  and  tn  one  of 
the  Chapels  are  three  Paintings  relative 
to  the  Life  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  by  an 
English  Painter,  named  Sterne  :  they 
are  well  executed^  and  dated  1741. 
This  Church  leads  to  the  Catacombs. 

Campidoglio.  The  Hill,  said  to  have 
been  originally  cdWeASatutnius,  from 
the  ancient  town  of  Satumia,.  of  which, 
according  to  report,  it  was  the  Citadel^ 
and  afterwards  denominated  Tarpeiv^, 
from^Tarpeia,  who  admitted  the  Saibines 
into  the  fortress  erected  there,  was 
likewise  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Capitoliumf  because  when  Tarquin  the 
elder  ordered  the  foundations  of  a 
temple  of  Jupiter  to  be  laid  on  this  spot, 
the  workmen,  'while  digging,  foimd  a 
human  skull :  inconsequence  of  which, 
the  augurs  predicted  that  Rome  would 
become  mistress  of  the  world.  But 
although  the  whole  Hill  was  called  €a- 
pitoUnus,  Livy  distinguishes  the  Arx, 
or  Citadel  firom  the  Capitoltam,    The 

(0  The  custom  of  sheltering  banished 
persons  and  eriminals  is  sappoced  to  ha?e 
been  introdooed  ioto  Italy  by  the  Pelasgi, 
and  derived  by  them  from  the  Asiatics,  as  it 
prevailed  in  the  East  during  the  days  of 
Moses. 


former  stood  ob  the  eminence  toward 
the  Tiber;  the  latter  on  the  eminence 
toward  the  Quirinal;  and  between  these 
was  Romulus's  Common  Asylum  for  cri- 
minals ofvarious  denominations.  From 
the  Forum  three  ascents  led  to  these 
eraioenees;  one,  by  the  hundred  steps 
of  the  Tarpeian  rock  contiguous  to  the 
Tiber ;  a  second,  by  the  Cliviu  Capito- 
linus,  which'  commenced  at  the  Arch 
of  Tiberius  (near  the  present  Hospital 
of  the  Consolazione),  proceeding  to  the 
Citadel  by  a  winding  path ;  and  a  third 
by  the  Clivus  Asyli,  which,  being  less 
steep  than  the  others,  was  therefore 
chosen  as  the  road  by  which  the 
triumphant  generals  were  conveyed 
to  the  Capitol :  this  ascent  began  at  tho 
Arch  of  Septimios  Severus,  and  thence, 
winding  to  the  left,  passed  near  the 
Temple  of  Concord,,  and  between  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  and  that  of 
Fortune^  to  the  Intermontium,  where 
Romulus  established  his  asylum  for  cri- 
minals. (0 

When  we  recollect  the  number  of 
splendid  edifices  which  adorned  this 
ancient  Capitol,  we  are  led  to  think  its 
extent  must  have  been  immense;  but 
when  we  view  the  spot,  and  see  how 
circumscribed  it  is,  we  can  only  account 
for  the  number  of  its  temples  by  con- 
eluding  that  here,  as  in  vailous  parts  of 
the  City,  one  was  frequently  destroyed 
to  make  room  for  another.  Scipio  Na- 
sica  snrrounded  the  Square  of  the  an- 
cient Capitol  with  Porticos ;  and  In  its 
,  centre  stood  the  Triumphal  Arch  of 
Nero.  The  most  ancient  Temple  was 
that  of  Jupiter  Peretrius,(>)  built  by  Ro- 
mulus; and  Its  interior  dimensions  are 
reported  to  have  been  only  ten  Paris 
feet  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth. 
Dionysius  ofHallcamassus  says,  '*  Ro- 
mulus, after  his  first  triumph,  erected  a 
Temple  oa  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Feretrios ;  and, 
judging  by  the  present  remains,  this 
building  was  diminutive;  the  greatest 
extent  of  its  wills  being  less  than  fifteen 
feet."   The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capito* 

(»)  The  word  FereMus  is  supposed,  by 
Dionysius  of  HaKcarnassus,  to  siflfnify  abwe 
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linos,  finished  by  Tarqmnios  Superbos, 
and  afterwards  consecrated1i>y  the  Coa- 
sal  Horatius  Pulvillas,  was  much  larger; 
and  when  consamed  by  lightning,  which 
happened  more  tlMn  once,  seems  to 
baveinereased  in  magnitode  every  time 
it  rose  from  its  ashes.  The  last  person 
who  rebuilt  this  temple  was  Domitian, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  expended  twelve 
thousand  talents  merely  in  gilding  it. 
Here  were  deposited  the  spoils  of  con- 
quered nations,  as  offerings  to  the  gods 
from  the  Senate,  Consuls,  and  Emperors 
of  Rome.  It  appears  that  several  steps 
led  up  to  this  Edifice;  which  Nardini 
places  on  the  eminence  where  now 
Stands  the  Chureh  of  tbe  Araceli ;  and  the 
Temple  of  lupiter  Feretrius  he  supposes 
to  iMve  stood  behind  the  Palatzo  de* 
Conservatori.  Donatus,  however  pre- 
cisely reverses  the  manner  of  placing 
them;  his  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Fk- 
bretti»  |who  thinly  he  discovered  the 
foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitoiinus  when  the  Cafferelli  family 
levelled  the  ground  between  their  Pa- 
lazzo and  that  of  tbe  GoBservatori ;  and 
Judging  from  the  report  of  Dionysius  of 
Balicamassus,  we  have  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Fere- 
Irlus  certainly  was  raised  by  Romulus 
on  that  eminence  where  Donatus  places 
it.  Moreover,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitoiinus  is  said  to  have  been  well 
preserved  during  the  reign  of  Honorius ; 
and  not  entirely  destroyed  till  the  ele> 
v«nth  century ;  therefore  we  may  sup- 

(<)  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  when  men- 
f  toning  this  Temple,  says,  *'  II  was  erected 
to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  on  a  ragged 
part  of  tbeCapitoHne  Hill,  made  capable  to 
sustain  its  fonndations  by  means  of  high 
walls,  and  an  extensive  terrace."  He  like- 
wise spealLsof  its  size  as  immense;  and  so 
does  livy.  Tbe  Edifice  consisted  of  three 
Temples ;  that  in  the  centre  being  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  that  on  the  right  to  Minerva,  and 
that  on  the  left  to  Jono.  Statues  of  these 
divinities,  represented  as  sitting  on  chairs, 
were  placed  in  their  respective  Temples,  and 
originally  made  of  potter's  clay ;  but  Trajan 
exchanged  them  for  statues  of  gold:  and 
here  likewise,  in  the  days  of  the  Emperors, 
was  a  Golden  Statue  of  Victory,  which  is  said 
lo  have  weighed  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  pounds. 

lAimlsden  supposes  we  have  an  elevation 
of  the  Portioo  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 


pose  its  massive  foundations  to  have 
becBfio  far  perfect  when  the  Cafferelli 
family  levelled  the  ground,  thatFabret- 
ti,  knowing  from  ancient  historians  the 
dimensions  of  the  Temple  in  question, 
and  the  manner  in  which  its  founda- 
tions were  laid,  was  likely  to  form  an 
accurate  judgment  as  to  whether  he  had 
or  had  not  discovered  them.(0  Some 
antiquaries,  however,  maintain  thai 
this  Edifice  stood  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Gapiiotine  Hill,  near  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius.  Here  also  were  the 
Temples  of  Vortuna  Primigenia,  Obse- 
quens.  Private,  and  Yiscosa;.  Isis  and 
Serapis,  Venus  Erycina,  Jjmo  Moneta, 
etc.,  embellished  by  statues  without 
and  within;  so  that  the  Capitol  was  de-< 
nominated  the  Hall  of  the  Gods.  (*)  But 
of  these  magnificent  edifices,  scarce  a 
wreck  remains ;  therefore  the  modern 
Capitol  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  an* 
cient.  The  present  Steps  and  Two  Side 
BuHdings  of  the  latter  were  planned  by 
Michael  Angelo,  at  the  command  of 
Paul  III. ;  and  the  Front  of  the  Senator's 
Mansion  was  likewise  rebuilt  afler  the 
design  of  Michael  Angelo.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Steps  are  two  Lionesses  in  ^ 
basalt,  of  Egyptian  workmanship;  and 
on  the  left  side  two' Arches,  under  which 
are  large  stones,  supposed  to  have 
made  part  of  the  Foundation  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  On  the 
top  of  the  Steps  are  two  Colossal  Statues,  ^ 
reputed  to  be  Greek  sculpture,  but  more 
probably  Roman;  one  represents  Cas- 

tolinus  preserved  in  one  Of  the  Bassi-rilievi 
of  Marcus  Aurelius's  Triumphal  Arch,  which 
Basso-rilievo  is  now  placed  in  theWall  of  tbe 
Staircase  of  the  Palazzo  de*  Conservatori. 
Lumisden  likewise  mentions,  that  in  the 
Wall  of  tbe  Temple  of  Jnpiler  Capitoiinus,  on 
the  side  next  to  Minerva's  altar,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Rome  drove  a  nail  annually, 
on  the  Ides  of  September;  whereby  they 
reckoned  the  Years  of  the  State  according 
to  the  number  of  nails ;  and  he  adds,  that 
the  Roman  peasants  long  oontioned  to  reckon 
their  own  and  their  children's  ages,  by  driv- 
ing nails  into  the  walls  of  their  cottages. 

(a>  It  appeors,  from  Dionysius  ofHalicar- 
nassos,  that  theCapitofineHiTI  also  abounded 
with  ^dicuUe,  each  of  vhich  contained  an 
Altar  raised  to  some  Divinity,  or  protecting 
genius:  but  these  Edifices  were  notoonso- 
craled  like  Temples. 
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tor,  and  the  other  PoUui,  with  their 
respectiTe  Horses.    On  a  line  with  these 

^.  Statues  are  beauttfully*eiecuted  Tro* 
phiesy  called  those  of  Marius ;  but  rather 
supposed  to  have  been  done  in  honour 
of  Trajan*s  victories  over  the  Dacians. 
They  once  hdovned  H  Ccutellum  of  the 
Julian  Aqueduct;  ajud  Piranesl  calls 
them  Trophies  of  Augustus,  On  the 
same  line  are  Statues  of  the  two  Sons 

^  of  Gonstanttne,  together  with  two  Ro- 
man Mile-stones ;  that  numbered  <M," 

'  and  standing  on  the  right,  being  the 
Column  which  anciently  marked  the 
first  mile  of  the  Via  Appia  ;  that  on  the 
left  modern.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Square  is  a  Bronze  Equestrian  Statute^ 
once  gilt,  of  Marcus  AureUusllt(^) 
This  is  the  only  antique  Rronze  Eques- 
trian Statue  eitant,  except  Fragments 
found  at  Pompeii.  Fronting  the  Steps 
is  the  Senator*s.  Palace,  which  stands 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Tab%Uariumy{*)  or 
Repository  for  the  Tables  of  the  Laws: 
and  under  the  Entrance-door  is  a  Star 
tue  of  Rome  triumphant,  in  Parian 
marble  draped  with  porphyry,  a  recum- 
bent Statue  of  the  Nile,  and  another  of 
the  Tiber,  both  in  Greek  marble.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  Square  is  the  Pa- 
lazzo de*  Conservatori  ;and  on  the  north 
the  Museo  Capitolino.  Beyond  the  for- 
mer are  Steps  which  lead  up  to  the  spot ' 
where,  according  toDonatus  and  Fa- 
bretti,  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitolinus;  near  which,  in  a  Garden, 
belonging  to  a  house  numbered  139,  is 
that  part  of  the  Tarpelan  rock  whence, 
it  is  supposed,  criminals  were  thrown 

(')  It  was  found  near  the  Scala  Santa,  on 
1  be  spot  where  the  house  of  his  grandfather, 
AnniasVeruSjissaidlobavestood.  Wiockel- 
mann  supposes  the  statue  of  the  Horse  to  be 
more  ancient  than  that  of  the  Emperor,  and 
particularly  praises  the  Head  of  Ibe  Horse. 

(a)  AUbough  the  Romans  placed  many  of 
the  Tables  of  their  Laws  in  the  Portico  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Oapitolinus,  and  like- 
wise in  the  Mritm  Liberlaiis  (which  seems 
to  have  stood  on  the  Aveptine  Hill),  yet  they 
bad  a  particular  Building  for  that  purpose, 
called,  in  consequence,  Tabulariwn,  The 
laws  of  Numa  were  engraved  on  Tables  of 
Oak,  columns  of  brass  not  being  then  in  use. 
See  LuMi5DEN*s  AnUquities  of  Rome, 

(3)  Dionysius.of  Ualicamassus  records  that 
Cassius,  condemned  for  conspiring  against 
tbeStatein  the  twenty -third  year  after  the 


down  into  the  Forum.  (3)  The  Garden 
fronts  GaraCalla's Baths;  andihe  Rock, 
in  this  place,  may,  perhaps,  be  siity  feet 
high  at  the  present  moment;  and  for- 
merly it  must  evidently  have  been  much 
more,  as  the  level  of  the  Forum  is  full 
twenty  feet  higher  now  than  it  was 
originally.  Beside  whichy  large  masses 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock 
have  repeatedly  fallen  down,  as  Livy 
and  other  writers  record.  The  neigh- 
bouring door,  numbered  141,  leads  to 
a  Garden,  where  the  Rock  may  be  seen 
to  more  advantage  than  at  No.  139. 
and  immediately  under  which  are  Caves : 
one  of  these  has,  in  its  roof,  an  Aper- 
ture, formed  like  a  large  chimney ;  it 
seems  to  have  extended  to  the  summit 
of  the  Rock:  and  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  the  funnel  of  one  of  the  Subterra- 
neous Depositories,  called  Favissa, 
where  the  Sacred  Statues  of  the  Capitol, 
when  ii\)ured  by  time,  or  accident,  were 
interred ;  because  it  was  deemed  sacri- 
legious to  destroy  them.  (4) 
^  Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  d'Araceli, 
supposed  to  stand  on,  or  near,  the  sit9 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius. 
The  Steps  leading  up  to  this  Church  from 
the  side  of  the  Campus  Bfartius  are  a 
hundred  and  twenty-four  in  number; 
and  the  Marble  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed was  taken  chiefly  from  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Quirinus,  on  theQuirinal  Hill. 
The  interior  of  the  Edifice  is  supported 
by  twenty-two  antique  Columns,  chiefly 
composed  of  Egyptian  granite;  and  the 
third  Column  on  the  left  (entering  by 
the  great,  door)  bears  this  Inscription : 

expulsion  of  its  King,  was  thrown  down,  in 
presence  of  the  People^  from  the  Rock  over- 
looking the  Forum. 

(4)  In  order  to  see  these  Caves,  go  from  the 
Forum  Romanum  toward  the  Piazza  della 
Consolaziooe ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  Piazza, 
turn  to  the  right,  up  Via  di  Monte  Caprino  ; 
and  enter,  at  the  top  of  the  street,  an 
Archway,  which  leads  to  the  Caves ;  where 
the  Aperture  above-mentioned  may  be  disco- 
vered. These  Caves,  however,  seem  too 
extensive  to  have  been  nothing  more  than 
Favissce ;  perhai^s  they  were  in  part  Stone 
Quarries:  for  we  know  that  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima was  constructed  with  stones  hewn 
from  the  Tarpelan  Rock ;  and  likewise,  that 
stones  of  a  similar  description  were  em- 
ptoyed  in  other  buldiogs  till  peperino  came 
into  use. 
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A  t^Me^Xo  A^MH^nym^i^)  It  is  said 
that  Augastas,  about  tlie  time  of  our 
Saviour's  birtb,  erected  near  this  spot 
an  Altar,  under  the  name  of  Afa  Pri- 
mogewiH  Dei,  now  corrupted  into  Ara- 
eeli.  The  Choir,  behind  the  great  altar, 
contains  a  Picture  by  Raphael,  of  the 
Holy  Family,  which  was  injured,  and 
has  been  ill  restored.  The  Chapel  of 
8.  Francesco  is  finely  painted  by  Tre- 
Tisanl.  Here  is-a^Chapel  painted  by 
Pinturicchio,  and  Luca  SignorelH. 

Ckiesa  di  S.  Pietro  in  Carcere,  or, 
more  properly,  Chiesa  di  S.  Giuseppe, 
On  the  right,  going  down  (i-om  theCapi- 
toline  Hill  to  this  Cfanrch,  ar&  Large 
Stones  belonging  to  the  Tabularium; 
part  of  the  Doric  Portico  of  which  may 
be  seen  fronting  the  Forum.  Under  the 
Church  is  a  Prison,  built  by  Ancus  Mar- 
tius,  and  called  /{ Carole  Hamertino; 
it  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  iabout  twenty- 
fire  Paris  feet  in  length,  eighteen  wide, 
and  thirteen  high.  To  this,  ^rvius  Tul- 
lias  added  a  Lower  Dungeon  (called, 
after  him,  the  Tullianum),  for  great 
offenders ;  where  St.  Peter  suffered  im- 
prisonment; and  where,  near  a  Small 
Column  to  which  the  Apostle  was  bound, 
is  a  Spring  of  water,  reported  to  have 
Issued  forth  miraculously,  that  he  might 
baptize  the  two  gaolers,  and  forty-seven 
of  his  fellow-prisoners,  all  of  whom 
afterwards  suffered  martyrdom.  In  the 
vaulted  Roof  of  each  Pilson  is  an  Aper- 
ture sufficiently  large  for  a  man  to  pass 
through  it:  and  criminals  are  supposed 
to  have  been  let  down  and  drawn  up 
through  this  aperture  by  means  of 
cords  ;(•)  no  ancient  staircase  being 
discoverable;  though  e^ch  dqngeon  is 
accessible  by  means  of  modern  sUlirs. 
The  Tullianum  is  about  six  Paris  feet 
in  height,  and  not  above  eighteen  in 
diameter.  Large  volcanic  stones »  put 
together  without  cement,  compose  this 
terrific  prison ;  which,  lllte  that  above 
It,  Is  quite  perfect,  and  well  worth 
seeing;  though  cold  and  damp.  Ju-' 
gurtha  was  starved  to  death  in  the  Tul- 
ftantim,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  State-prison  in  Rome.  Contiguous 
were  the  ScaUB  Gemonice,  or  Steps, 
down  which  the  bodies  of  persons  who 

(>)  The  CtdficuUupa  were  ofHeers  of  fiie 
lied^shamber  bdongiog  to  the  Imperial 
Coort. 


had  been  executed  in  this  prison  were 
thrown  into  the  Forum. 

Palazzo  del  Senatore  diRoma.  The. 
view  from  the  Tower  which  crowns  this' 
Bnilding  particularly  merits  notice ;  as 
it  exhibits  all  the  ancient  Edifices  of 
the  City,  and  shows  their  respective  si-' 
tuations. 

Palazzo  de'  Conservatori.  In  the  ^ 
Quadrangle,  beyond  the  Arcade,  are  Sta- 
tues of  Rome  triumphant,  and  the  weep* 
ing  Province  !~two  Dacian  Kings,  and 
two  Egyptian  Divinities,  alt  in  the  same 
line  :the  two  latter  were  found  in  the 
Gardens  of  Sallust.  The  Quadrangle 
likewise  contains  a  Group  of  a  Lion  de- 
vouring a  Horse!  found  near  the  outside 
of  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  and  restored  by 
Michael  Angelo— the  Bust,  and  one 
Hand,  of  a  colossal  Statue  of  Commodus 
—the  Bust  of  Domttian — and  immense 
Feet  and  one  Hand  of  a  mutilated  co* 
lossai  Statue  of  Apollo.  The  Arcade 
contains  a  Statue  of  Julius  Csesar— Ditto 
of  Augustus,  done,  apparently,  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  judging  by  the  prow 
of  a  galley  on  its  Pedestal— a  Bacchante 
—a  Rostral  Column,  originally  placed 
intheForqm,  in  honour  of  Caius  Dui- 
llus,  the  first  Roman  who  gained  for 
his  country  a  naval  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians— and  a  Lion  on  a  Pedes- 
tal, which  bears  an  Inscription  of  the 
time  of  Adrian.  To  the  right  of  the 
Arcade  is  an  Apartment  called  the 
Protomoteca,  and  consisting  of  eight 
rooms,  recently  embellished  with  Busts 
of  illustiious  Characters,  now  no  more. 
Several  of  these  Busts  were  removed 
hither,  ftrom  the  Pantheon,  by  Pius  Vli. ; 
and  Leo  Xfi.  (as  already  nnentioned), 
dedicated  the  Protomoteca  'to  the  use 
of  the  Arcadian  Academy.  Oti  t|ie 
Staircase,  opposite  to  these  rooms,  are 
four  Bassi-rilievi,  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  Triumphal  Arch  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  on  the  Corso:  here 
likewise  is  a  Basse-rilievo  (found  In 
the  FOrum),  of  Curtius  devoting  himself 
to  the  Dii  tnanes  ;  and,  on  the  Landing-, 
place,  are  two  more  Bassi-rilievi,  taken 
from  the  Arch  of  Aurelius.  On  this 
Landing-place  is  a  Door  which  leads  to 
the  Apartments  not  open  to  the  Public^ 

(»)  A  Prison,  with  a  similar  aperture  in 
its  roof,  may  be  seen,  under  theTribanal; 
ta  the  Basilica  at  Pompeii. 
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but  which  the  Custode  ifi  happy  to  show 
for  a  trifling  gratuity. 

The  first  room  contains  Paintings,  by 
the  Cav.  d*Arpino;  namely,  the  Battle  of 
the  Horatii  and  Guriatii— the  Battle  of 
Tullus  Hostilius  with  the  Army  of  Veii  I 
— ihe  Discovery  of  Bomulus  and  Remus 
— Romulus  founding  Rome— the  Sacri- 
fice of  Numa  Pompilius,  with  the  Insti- 
tution of  the  Vestal  Virgins;— and  the 
RapeoftbeSabines. 

The  second  room  contains  Paintings 
by  Laureti ;  namely,  Junius  Brutus  con- 
demning his  Sons  to  death  for  having 
conspired  against  tbe  Republic— Hora- 
tius Codes,  on  the  Sublician  Bridge,  op- 
posing the  Etrurians— Mutius  Scaevola 
burning  h\$  own  hand  in  presence  of 
Porsena,  after  having  killed  one  of  the 
Etrurian  Officers,  whom  he  mistook  for 
the  King— and  the  Battle  in  which  the 
Tarquins  were  defeated. 

The  third  room  contains  a  Frieze  re- 
presenting, the  Triumph  of  Marius„  by 
Daniello  da  Volterra!-^  Picture  of 
Santa  FrancescaRomana,  by  Romanelli; 
and  a  dead  Gbrist,  by  Gosimo  Piazza— 
the  Statue  of  tbe  Bronze  Wolf,  said  to 
have  been  struck  with  lightning  when 
Gffisar  felll  This  statue,  already  men^ 
tioned  as  the  work  of  au  Etruscan 
Artist,  is  evidently  of  high  antiquity; 
and  one  of  the  legs  of  the  Wolf  bears 
marks  of  liquefaction  by  a  stroke  of 
lightning(<)— a  bronze  bust  of  Junius 
Brutus  11— two  Mosaic  Tables  taken  from 
Adrian*s  Villa— a  modern  Bust  of  Julius 
Caesar— a  bronze  Statue  of  a  Youth, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Shepherd 
Martins,  extracting  a  thorn  from  his 
foot !I— group  of  Diana  Triformis{^)—fk 
modern  Bitst  of  Adrian-rand  a  Basso- 
rilievo  representing  the  Temple  of 
Janus,  or,  according  to  some  opinions, 
tlie  Gate  of  Eternity. 

The  fourth  room  contains  a  Bust  in 
Basso-rilievo  of  MilhridatesI— and  the 
Fasti  ConsularesU[^) 

(<)Cicerote1l8u8,that  in  histimelhefurrets 
oP  the  Capitol,  Ihestatues  of  Ihe  gods^  and  ihe 
imageofthe  infant  Romulus  sacking  the  wolf^ 
were  struck  down  by  lightning. 

{*)  Emblematical  of  ber  sovereignty  over 
Bell,  Earth,  and  JHeaven. 

(3)  The  major  partoflhese  precious  remains 
of  antiquity  were  found,  duringthePontiflcate 
Qf  Paul  III.  near  tbe  Church  of  S.  Maria  Ube< 
ratrioe,  in  the  Forum  Bomanum;  and  nine 


The  fifth  room  contains  a  Bast,  in 
rosso  antico,  called  Theseus— a  Bust  of 
Michael  Angelo-- a  Bust  of  Medusa  by 
Bernini— and  a  Bust  of  Tiberius;  toge- 

«4her  with  two  Ducks,  in  bronze,  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  Tarpeian  Rock, 
and  to  be  the  representation  of  those 
which  saved  the  Capitol.(4;  Here  like- 
wise, are  the  following  Paintings :  —a 

/Holy  Family,  by  Giuiio  Romano;  and 

^the  Olympic  Gaoyes^  attributed  to 
Zuccarj. 

^  The  sixth  room  contains  a  Frieze 
painted  by  Annibale  Garacci,  and  repre- 
senting the  Military  Achievements  of 
Scipio^fricanus^Roman  Tapestry,  from 
the  designs  of  Rubens— Busts  ofSapphol 
Socrates  1  Ariadne  1  and  Sabiua  Poppaeal 
the  second  wife  of  Nero. 
^  The  seventh  room  con  tains  Frescos  by 
Pietro  Perugino,  who  has  represented 
Hannibal  in  Capua— Rome  triumphant 
over  Sicily,  etc.  Here,  likewise,  are 
Statues  of  Virgil,  Cicero,  Gybele,  etc, 

^  The  eighth  Apartment  is  a  Chapel,  on 
the  Ceiling  of  which  Garavaggio  has  re- 
presented the  Deity.    Here,  also,  are   « 

'  Paintings  of  St.  Cecilia,  by  Romanelli !  : 
and  the  four  Evangelists^  by  Garavaggio, 
together  with  an  Altar-piece,  by  Nucci. 
The  next  storey  of  this  building  con- 
tains the  Picture-Gallery,  which  is 
open  to  the  Public  every  Monday  and 
Thursday,  Festivals  excepted,  at  the  fifth 
hour  before  sunset,  and  remains  open 
four  hours. 

In  an  open  Gallery,  leading  to  the  door 
of  entrance  to  the  rooms  containing  the 
Pictures,  are  the  Modern  Fasti  Conau- 
lares;  and  likewise  a  beautiful  small 
Basso-rilievo,  executed  in  the  time  of 
Pertinax,  and  representing  Romulus  and 
Remus  suckled  by  tbe  Wolf. 

^'  Some  of  the  most  striking  Pictures  in 
the  first  room  are :— No.  2,  the  Ma- 
donna, our  Saviour  and  Saints,  copied 
by  Bonatti,  ftrom  Paolo  Veronese— 4, 

the  Sacrifice  of  Iphlgenia,  by  Pietro  da 

« 

fragments  more  were  found  in  1816,  near  tbe 
Colomnssupposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Co- 
milium. 

(4)  Livy,  however,  says  ft  was  geese,  con- 
secrated to  Juno,  who  saved  the  Capitol ;  and 
be  adds,  that  even  when  the  Roman  citizeos 
were  nearly  starved  to  death,  in  consequence 
of  being  besieged  by  the  Gauls,  they  still  gave 
food  to  the  consecrated  geeae,  who  ware  ulti- 
mately their  preservation. 
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Cortona— 5,  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by 
^  Bronzino — 6,  81.  Lacia,  by  Benvenuto 
Garofolo!— 9,  Vanity,  by  Titian:— 15, 
v^he  Bape  of  the  Sabines,  by  Pietro  da 
^  Cortona !— 18,  a  Portrait,  by  Velasquez 
—33,  Hagar  driven  from  tlic  house  of 
^  Abraham,  by  Francesco  Mola— 36,  Cha- 
<^  rily,by  Annibaie  Garacci!— 37, Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  School  of  Guido— 38,  the 
K  Sibyl  Persica,  by  Guercino!!— 39,  the 
Madonna,  our  Saviour,  St.  Cecilia,  and 
other  Saints,  by  Annibaie  Caracci!— 
40,  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and 
8.  Francesco,  by  Annibaie  Caracci— 41, 
^  the  Holy  Family,  by  Benvenuto  Garofolo 
—42,  Mary  Magdalene  washing  our  Sa- 
^'  viour's  feel ;  a  Miniature,  by  M.F.  Zibaldi 
Snbleras,  copied  from  the  original  of 
her  husband  !^-43,  the   Marriage   of 
^    8.  Caterina,  by  Gorreggio— 44,  the  Ma- 
donna and  our  Saviour,  by  Albano  I— 
45,  Santa  Maria  Maddalena,  by  Tinto- 
«^  retto!— 46,  David  with  the  Head  of 
Goliath,  by  Romanelli— 48,  the  Com- 
t/^munion  of  S.  Girolamo,   by  Agostino 
Caracci  f— 51,   St.    John    Baptist,    by 
t'    Daniello  da  Volterra !— 52,  Christ  dfs- 
^  pnting  with  the  Doctors,  by  Valentin  ! 
—53,  the  Cumiean  Sibyl,  by  Domeni- 
"'   chlno !— 60.  81,  John  Baptist,  by  Guer- 
cino—63,  a  Landscape^  with  the  Figure 
of  the  Magdalene,  Garacci  School—  64, 
^    the  Magdalene,   by  Albano— 65,  the 
r-  Triumph  of  Bacchus,  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tr  tona—  67,  St.  Cecilia,  by  Bomanelli— 
o    70,  the  beatified  Spirit,  by  Guido  1—76, 
Romulus  and  Remus  discovered  with 
*'^  the  wolf,  attributed  to  Rubens— 86,  the 
V  Madonna  adoring  our  Saviodr,  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona— 89,  a  Portrait,  by  Titian— 
90,  Meleager,  in  chiaro  scuro,  by  Poli- 
''   doro  da  Caravaggio. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  Pictures  in 
the  second  room  are ;  No.  %  a  Copy  of 
I  Raphael's  Galatea,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona 
—6,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Ga- 
rofolo—11,   a  Landscape,   by  Claude 
jaorrain— 12,  Ditto,  by  Ditto— 25,  Love, 

(•)  Thit  if  a  repmentation  of  our  Saviour 
in  lhemaiiger,atlendedby  theblested  Virgin, 
Jowph,etc.  Tbereitanother  kind  of  Preset 
pk)  exhibited  in  Roman  Catholic  Countries  at 
Chriitmat;  and  oontistiog  of  our  Saviour  a» 
au  Infant,  the  blesied  Virgin,  Joseph,  the 
Wise  Men  of  the  East,  camels,  etc. ;  all 
wrought  in  war,  and  somefimcs  well'exe- 
mled.  The  best  of  these  exhibitions  at  Rome 
Uintheaiiirchors.Mariad'Araoeli.  I 


by  Guido— 33,  an  Ecce  ffomo,  by  Ba- 
roccio— 37,  the  Woman  detected  in 
Adultery,  by  Titian— 40,  Europa,  by 
Guido  1—41,  Alexander's  Victory  over 
Darius,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  1—43,  a 
Head  by  Titian— 44,  Polyphemus,  by 
Guido— 47,  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  supposed  to  be  by  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo-48,  \ht  Holy  Family,  by  Andrea 
Sacchi— 57,  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  by  Do- 
menichino  rparts  of  this  small  picture 
are  beautiful)— 58,  a  Landscape,  by 
Claude— 60,  a  Pra«cpto,(«)  by  Garofolo 
—62,  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and 
St.  John,  by  Ditto— 63,  the  Judgment  of 
Solomon,  by  Giacomo  Bassano— 65,  the 
raising  of  St.  Petronilla's  Corpse  from 
the  grave,  and  the  ascension  of  her 
Spirit  into  Heaven,  by  Guercino !!!— 72, 
a  Gipsy,  telling  a  Youth  his  fortune,  by 
Caravaggio  I— 73,  the  Madonna,  our 
Saviour,  and  Angels,  by  Perugino— 70,  a 
Soldier  seated,  by  Salvator  Rosa— 77,  a 
'half-length  figure  of  8.  Girolamo,  by 
Pietro  Pacini— 78,  a  Portrait  of  Pe- 
trarca,  by  Giovanni  Bellino— 79,a  Land- 
scape, by  Domenlcbino— 80,  a  Portrait 
OT  Michael  Angelo,  by  himself !— 82,  a 
Portrait  of  Giovanni  Bellino,  byhimself 
—86,  a  witch,  by  Salvator  Rosa— 89, 
S.8ebastiano,byLodovicoCaracci— 93, 
Augustus  and  Cleopatra,  by  Guercino— 
109,  Santa  Barbara,  A  half-lenglh  figure, 
by  Domenichino-1 11,  the  Holy  Family, 
by  Parmigianino— 113,  S.  Cristoforo, 
by  Tintoretto— 114,  St.  Cecilia,  by  Lo- 
dovicoCaraccl!-l  16,  two  Philosophers, 
by  Calabrese— 1 20,  the  Graces,  by  Palma 
6lovane— 123,  Europa,  by  Paolo  Vero- 
nese i 

Mtueo  CapitoUno,  open  to  the  Public 
'  on  the  same  days,  and  at  the  same  hours, 
as  the  Picture-Gallery ;  and  admittance 
may  usually  be  obtained  on  days  when 
the  Museum  Is  not  open  to  the  Public, 
by  an  application  to  the  Custode ;  who, 
if  thus  called  upon,  expects  a  fee.(*) ' 

Some  of  the  most  striking  efforts  of 

(*}  Those  persons  who  wish  to^see  the  Mu- 
seums of  the  Capitol  and  Vatican  to  advan- 
tage should  visit  then  by  torch-light;  as  the 
torch,  like  Promethean  Bre,  makes  every 
statue  live;  in  conseqtienceof  which,  perhaps, 
the  most  stupendous  efforts  of  the  Grecian 
chisel  were  originally  placed  in  subterranean 
baths. 

For  seeipg  the  Vatican  Museum,  four 
large  wax  torches,  weighing  about  three 
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phagasare  fine-.— 3,  aDisk,withBassi- 
"Tilievi,  representing  the  Life  of  Achilles, 
and  found  near  what  is  supposed  to  have, 
been  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius  !^4,  an  ancient  Mosaic,  found 
near  Antium,  and  representing  Hercules 
vanquished  by  Love  I— 5,  a  Satyr  with  a 
Pipe— 11,  Pluto  and  Cerberus,  found  in 


the  chiselin  this  magniflcent  Collection, 
for  which  Borne  is  indebtjcd  to  Clement 
XII.,  are ; 

Quadrangle;  No.  1,  a  colossal  Statue 
ofOeeanusI(>} 

Arcade;  No.  1,  Endymion  and  his 
Dog,  the  pedestal  flno— 3,  a  colossal 
Statue  of  Minerva— 4,  fragment  of  a        . 
Statue  of  Hercules  1-^,  Apollo— 7»  a  Kl'itus's  Baths  I— 15,  a  Basso-rilievo  of 


Bacchante,  semi-colossal. 

Over  the  Door  of  the  Director's  Apart- 
rneint,  four  Consular  Fasces.  No.  9,  the 
Dacian  Province— 10,  a  colossal  Head  of 
Cybele,  found  in  Adrian's  Villa— 12,  the 
Capital  of  a  Doric  column,  taken  from 
Caracalla*s  Baths— 17,  Isis,  in  rare  ba- 
salt, found  in  the  Gardens  of  Sallust— 20, 
Diana— 21,  Hercules— 22,  Isis,  in  red 
Oriental  granite,  found  in  the  Gardens 
of  Sallust— 23,  a  colossal  Statue  of  Diana 
—25,  Polyphemus— 26,  Mercury— 27,  a 
Sepulchral  Urn— 28,  Adrian  in  a  jsacei^ 
dotal  habit,  found  near  S.  Stefano  Bo^ 
tondo— 30,  Jove  armed  with  thunder—* 
31,  a  Statue  of  Mars,  the  head  and 
armour  antique,  the  rest  restored— ^2, 
Hercules  killing  the  Hydra. 

Camapo.  The  greater  part  of  the  sta- 
tues contained  in  this  apartment  are 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Canopus 
of  Adrian's  Villa ;  it  is  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  not  more  than  three  of  them 
are  really  Egyptian ;  the  rest  being  pro- 
ductions of  the  time  of  Adrian.  No.  1, 
Isis  and  Apis— 3,  Canopus — 9,  Isis— 10, 
AQubis  with,  the  Sistrum  and  Caduceus, 
found  near  the  Port  of  Antium,  in  the 
Villa  Pamaii— 12,  Isis— 13,  Isis. 

First  rooms  added  to  the  Museum  by 
Pius  VII.  No.  13,  a  square  Altar,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  J^trusean  work,  repre- 
senting the  Labours  of  Hercules. 

Second  Room,  No.  1.  the  Family  Se- 
pulchre of  Genesius  Marcianus  (Father 
of  Alexander  Severus),  and  his  wife, 
Julia  Mammsa.  Some  of  the  Bassi-ri- 
lievi  which  adorn  this  immense  Sarco- 

pounds  and  a  half  each,  are  requisite.  For 
seeing  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  two  large 
wax  torches  are  surfideot.  Admission, 
however ,  .cannot  he  obtained  fo  either  Mu- 
seum, for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  statues 
by  torch-light,  without  aa  order  from  the 
Pope^s  Maggiordoino ;  whi^h  order  never 
extends  to  more  than  Hfleen  persons  at  the 
Same  time,  and  but  seldom  to  so  many. 

It  is  expected,  that  every  part^  shall  oome 
furnished  with  wax  lorcheKand  it  is  likewise 


Poppasa,  second  wife  of  Nero— 14, 
Medallion  of  Nero. 

Staircase,  No.  1,  a  Statue  of  Modesty, 
or  a  Vestal— 2,  the  Top  of  an  ancient 
Well(*)— 5,  a  Lion  devouring  a  Goat. 
Fastened  into  the  Wall  is  the  Plan  of 
Ancient  Bome,  found  in  the  Church  of 
Saints  Cosimo  and  Damiano. 

Gallery  up  stairs.  No.  2,  Bust  of 
Faustina  the  eloer,  wife  of  Antoninus 
Pius— 5,  Euterpe— 10,  a  Basso-rilieVo, 
representing  a  Man  making  his  Will— 
12,  Faunus— 1|,  Cupid  bending  his 
/Bow,  supposed  to  be  an  Ancient  Copy 
from  Praxiteles !— 14,  Bust  of  Silenus— 
15,  Bust  of  Pompey. 
V  Apartment  of, the  Vase.  No.  1 ,  a  large 
Vase  with  Bacchanalian  ornaments, 
found  near  the  sepulchre  of  CseciliaMe- 
tella,  and  placed  on  a  Pedestal,  appa- 
rently Etruscan,  and  decorated  with 
figures  in  Basso-rilievo,  representing 
the  twelve  principal  Deities  of  the 
heathen  world ;  it  was  found  atNettuno! 
/"- 2  (near  the  window),  a  bronze  Vase, 
found  in  the  Port  of  Antium ;  and  once 
the  property  of  Milhridates  Eupator, 
King  of  Ponlo5,  according  to  the  In- 
scription it  bears;  which  Inscription 
exhibits  the  most  ancient  Greek  cha- 
racters extant!— 36,  Diana Triformis— 
57,  a  Basso-rilievo  representing  circum- 
stances recorded  by  Homer— -39,  a  Sa- 
crificial  Tripod— 40,  ancient  Boman 
Weights,  Scales,  a  Casket,  a  Measure, 
and  a  Candelabrum— 41,  the  Triumph 
of  Bacchus  for  the  conquest  of  India— 
47,  Diana  of  Ephesus— 59,  Isis— 68,  the 

expected  that  each  parly  shall  give,  at  the 
Capitol,  to  the  Cuslode  who  shows  thestatnes, 
and  his  alteodants,  from  six  to  eight  scodi, 
provided  there  be  flres  in  one  or  two  of  the 
apartments;  and,  at  the  Vatican,  from  nine 
to  ten  scudi,  according  to  the  number  of  fires 
in  the  apartments. 

(>)  Called  Marforio,  because  it  was  found 
in  the  Forum  of  Mars. 

(•)  Or  perhaps  a  receptacle  for  sacrificial 
asnes. 
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Foot  of  a  Tripod  of  flowered  alabaster  i 
>-69>a  Sepulchral  Urn, representing  the 
fable  of  Dianaand  Endymion— 77,  Diana 
of  Ephesus— 83,  a  Hermes— 84,  a  Hermes 
representing  Bacchus— 06,  a  Cinerary 
Cm  supposed  to  have  contained  the 
ashes  of  a  Youth— 100,  a  Sarcophagus, 
with  Bassi-rilievi,  representing  the  fable 
of  Prometheus — 101,  a  Mosaic,  in  pitttt 
dwt,  of  four  Pigeons,  described  by 
Pliny,  and  found  in  Adrian's  Yillal!(<} 

Con%\n%kat\oiMift^eGalUTy,  No.  17, 
Bust  supposed  to  represent  Cecrops,  first 
King  of  Athens— 18,  Gato  the  Censor  !— 
19,  Group  of  Agrippina  and  Nero— 21, 
Marcus  Aurelios !— 23,  Bust  of  a  laugh- 
ing Bacchus— 26,  a  young  Hercules  !— 
27,  Paris— 28,  a  Sarcophagus  represent- 
ing the  seizure  of  Proserpine— 20,  a  Ci- 
nerary Urn— 30,  a  Bust,  supposed  to 
represent  Marcus  Brutus— 32,  Psyche, 
with  the  wings  of  a  butterfly— 34,  Bust 
of  Marcus  Vespasian  Agrippa !— 35,  co- 
lossal Bast  of  the  Mother  of  Niobe— 30, 
a  wounded  Gladiator ;  or,  more  proba- 
bly, a  Discobolus— 37,  a  Wine-vase— 41 , 
one  of  the  Daughters  of  Niobe-42,  Head 
of  Jupiter  I— 44,  Diana  Lucifera— 48,  a 
Sarcophagus,  with  Bassi-rilievi  relative 
to  the  history  of  Bacchus— 50,  Bust  of 
Scipio  Africanus !— 51,  Bust  of  Phocion 
—52,  Statue  of  a  Consul— 54,  a  semi- 
colossal  Head  of  Antinous — 55,  Bust  of 
Venus— 58,  semi-colossal  Bust  of  Jupiter 
AmmoDi— 60,  Statue  of  Geres— 62,  Bust 
of  the  Mo^er  of  Niobe— 63,  Bust  of  Ti- 
berias—6|L  Bacchus  with  a  Panther  at 
his  feet— 6i^^  Jove  with  the  Eagle  at  his 
feet^-66,  Bbst  of  Jupiter  Serapis— 67, 
Head  of  Augostos— 68,  Bust  of  Adrian— 
70,  Bust  of  Caligula— 72,  Statue  of  Mar- 
cos Aurelius— 73,  Bust  of  Trajan— 74, 
Bust  of  Silenus  crowned  with  ivy— 75, 
Bust  of  Domilius  Enobarbus,  the  Father 
of  Hero— 76,  Bust  of  Garacalla. 
*/  Apartment  of  the  Emperors.  On  the 
Walls  are  the  following  Bassi-rilievi, 
umnbered  alphabetically  i—A,  Genii  in 
Gars— ^.  Bacchus,  on  a  Tiger,  with 
Fauns,  Satyrs,  etc.— C.  the  Chase  of  the 
Calydonian  boar— £.  the  nine  Muses  I— 
F,  Perseus  liberating  Andromeda  l—6r. 
Socrates  with  History,  and  Homer  with 

(Olliit  Mosaic  made  part  of  a  pavement; 
and  is  supposed  lo  have  been  brought  by 
Adrian  from  Perg anius,and  to  have  been  the 
workofSosus. 


Poetry- H.  Endymion  and  bis  Dog, 
found  on  the  Aventine  Hill—/,  the  fable 
of  Hylas;  three  of  the  figures  in  this 
Basso-rilievo  exactlyresemble  the  three 
Graces  of  Siena.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  is  a  Statue  of  Agrippina,  the 
Mother  of  Germanicus,  seated  in  a  cu- 
rule  chair!  and  round  the  apartment, 
on  two  shelves  of  marble,  stand  Busts  of 
the  Roman  Emperors  and  their  Rela- 
tives ;  among  the  most  striking  of  which 
are— Julius  CsBsar,  numbered  1,— Dru- 
sus,  numbere'd  5, — Germanicus,  num- 
bered 7,— Caligula,  numbered  9,— 
Messalina,  numbered  11,— Galba,  num- 
bered 16--4ulia,  the  Daughter  of  Titus, 
numbered  21,— Nerva',  numbered  24, 
—Plotlna,  numbered  26,— Adrian,  num- 
bered 29,  and  30,— Julia  Sabina,  num- 
bered 31,— Marcus  Aurelius,  numbered 
35,—  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  numbered  40,— Commodus, 
numbered  41,— Gtodius  Albinus,  num- 
bered 47, — Septimius  Severus,  number- 
ed 48  and  49,— 'Rlacrinus,  numbered 
54,— Maiimus,  numbered  53,  —  Tri- 
bonianus  Gallus,  numbered  68, — and 
Salonino,  numbered  73. 
^Apartment  of  the  Philosophers, 
Among  the  Bassi-rilievi  on  the  walls 
are:— Gf.  a  Funeral  Procession;—/. 
Victory  in  a  triunfphai  car ;— /,.  a  Sacri- 
fice to  Hygela,  in  rosso  antico;— 1/. 
Faun  us  followed  by  Spartan  Ladles: 
this  work  bears  thename  ofCallimachos, 
and  is  described  by  Pliny.(>)  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  is  one  of  the  twelve 
Camilla,  instituted  by  Romulus,  for 
the  service  of  the  gods.  On  two  marble 
shelves  round  the  room  are  Busts  of 
Poets,  Philosophers,  and  other  distin- 
guished Characters  of  antiquity.  The 
most  striking  of  these  Busts  are :  Virgil, 
marked  1,— Socrates,  marked  4, 5,  and 
6,~*Carneade8,  marked  8,  — Seneca, 
marked  10,— Plato,  marked  11,— Dio- 
genes, marked  21,— Archimedes,  mark- 
ed 22,— Asclepiades,  marked  24, — 
Demosthenes,  marked  31, — Pindar, 
marked  33,— Aratus,  marked  38,— De- 
mocritus,  marked  39  and  40,— Homer, 
marked  44,  45,  46,  and  47,— Aspasia, 
marked  48,-*'Gleopatra,  marked  49,— 

(•)  Wiockelmann  seems  to  think  this  work 
Etruscau;  and  supposes  it  to  represent  three 
Priestesses  of  Bacchus  and  a  Faun. 
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Sappho,  marked  51,— Lysias,  marked 
54,— Epicurus,  marked  62,r-Melro- 
dorus,  marked  Gdy—Epicurus,  mariied 
64,— Aristotle,  marked  66,— Massinissa, 
marked  68  and  69,— Julian^  the  Apos- 
tate, marked  72,— Cicero,  marked  74,— 
andjGabriell  Faerno,  marked  79,  and 
the  work  of  Michael  Angelo. 
> '  Saloon*  The  two  Columns  of  giallo 
antico,  which  ornament  the  large  niches 
oC this  aparlment,^where  stands  the  Her- 
cules of  bronze  gilt,  once  belonged  to 
the  tomb  of  CaeclliaMetella;  and  the  two 
figures  of  Victory  which  support  the 
arms  ofClement  XII.,  once  belonged  to 
the  triumphal  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Among  the  Statties  are  :  No.  1,  Jove 
armed  with  lightning,  of  nero  antico, 
and  found  (as  likewise  was  the  Altar 
which  serves  for  its  Pedestal)  in  tbe 
Port  of  Antium!— 2,a  CentaUr,  of  nero 
antico,  found  in  Adrian's  Villa!!— 3, 
Hercules,  in  basalt,  found  on  the  Aven- 
tine  Hill ;  the  Pedestal  is  adorned  with 
Bassi-rilievi,  representing  the  Birth, 
Education,  and  Coronation  of  Jove!!— 
4,  another  Centaur,  similar   to  that 

V  numbered  **  2,"  and  found  on  the  same 
spot!! — 5,  ^sculapius,  in  nero  antico, 
placed  on  a  circular  Altar  representing 
a  Sacrifice,  and  found,  as  was  the  Altar, 
at  Antium— 6,  Hy  geia,  goddess  of  health 
—7,  Ptolemy  Apion,  in  the  character  of 
Apollo— 8,  Venus  rising  from  the  bath 
— 9,  a  wounded  Amazon— 10,  an  Amazon 
— 1 1,  a  wounded  Amazon— 13,  a  Muse — 

^'  l4,  Minerva !— 15,  a  Faun— 16,  Apollo, 
semircolossal— 18,  a  colossal  Bust  of 
Trujanl— 21,  a  Wrestler— 22,  Adrian— 
2i,  Caius  Marius,  in  consular  robes  !!— 
24,  Julia,  consort  of  Septimius  Sevenis 
—25,  Hercules  in  bronze  gilt,  semi-co- 

.  lossal,  found  in  the  Forum  Boarium; 
and  the  only  antique  statue  in  Rome  on 
which  the  gilding  remains  I!  This  Statue 
i»  placed  upon  an  Altar  consecrated  to 
Fortune— 26,  Isis  with  the  lotus  on  her 
head!— 28,  a  Master  of  one  ofthe  Schools 
for  gymnastic  exercises,  found  in 
Adrian's  Villa— 29,  one  of  the  Pr<Bfic(B, 

'  hired  to  weep  at  Funerals— 31,  the 
Goddess  of  Clemency  with  a  patera  and 
a  lance,  found  on  the  A ven tine  Hill— 

(0  WlDckelmann  supposes  the  statue  called 
tbe  Dying  Gladiator  to  repreieot  a  herald  ; 
other  antiquaries  think  it  more  like  a  shield- 
kearer :  it  scema,  howcTcr,  to  be  lenerally 


^32,  a  colossal  Bust  of  Antoninus  Pius ! 
—33,  Diana,  as  a  Huntress;  from  the 
Albani  collection— 34,  a  Cai^ciatore, 
found  near  the  Porta  Latina— 35,  Har- 
pocrates,  the  god  of  silence,  found  in 
Adrian's  Villa. 

Apartment  ofthe  Faun.— Among  the 
Bassi-rilievi  on  tbe  Walls  of  this  room, 
is  the  Triumph  of  the  Nereides  over  Ma- 
rine Monsters.     In  the  centre  of  the 
j^apartment  is  the  Faun,  in  rosso  antico, 
Uound  at  Adrian's  Villa!!!— No.  3,  colos- 
sal Head  of  Hercules  placed  on  a  Rostral 
Altar,  dedicated  to  Neptune— 6,  colossal 
Head  of  Bacchus,  placed  on  -sl  Rostral 
Altar,  dedicated  to  Tranquillity— 10,  an 
incognito  Bust— 13,  a  Sarcophagus,  the 
Bassi-rilievi  on  which  represent  the  fa- 
ble of  Diana  and  Endymion  — 14,  an 
incognito  Bust  standing  on  an  Altar 
dedicated  to  Isis,  and  found  in  Rome, 
under  the  Casanatense  Library— 15;  a 
Child  playing  with  a  IMask— 17,  Inno- 
cence with  a  dove— 19,  Aleiander  tbe 
Great^21,  aChild  playing  with  a  Swan, 
found  in  a  Wall  now  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,aQd 
placed  on  an  Altar  dedicated  to  the  Sun! 
—22,  an  incognito  Bust— 26,  a  Sarco- 
phagus ornamented  with  Basst-rHievi, 
representing  the  Battle  of  Theseus  and 
the  Amazons. 
Apartment  of  the  Dying  Gladiator, 
v^his  supereicellent  Statue,  found  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust,  has  been  so  well  re- 
stored, by  Michael  Angelo,  that  the  Arm 
he  made  is  deemed  nearly  equal  in  merit 
with  the  other  parts  of  tbe  figure!  II  !!(>>— 
2,  Zeno,  the  Founder  ofthe  Stoics;  thff 
Statue  stands  upon  an  ancient  Altar,  and 
was  discovered  at  Lavinium,  in  the  Villa 
of  Antoninus  Pius— 3,  a  Group  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  found  on  the  Aventine  Hill, 
and  placed  on  an  Altar  dedicated  to 
Apollo!— 4,  theFaun  of  PraxiteIes,found. 
at  Tivoli»  in  the  Villa  d'Este.MI— 6, 
*^Antinous!!!— 8,  Flora,  found  in  Adrian's 
/Villa!— 9,.Venus  rising  from  the  bath!!! 
—10,  Bust  Of  Marcus  Brutus  {1—13, 
>Juno,  semi-colossal!!!  — 13,  Bust  of 
Aleiander  the  Great!— 14,  the  Egyptian 
•/Antinous  deified  by  Adrian,  semi-co- 
lossal, and  found  in  Adrian's  Villa!— 

considered  as  a  copy  of  that  masterpieee  in 
bronze,  by  Ctesilaus,  which  represented  a 
wounded  man  in  the  agoniea^  of  death. 
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i5i  Bast  of  Ariadne  crowned  with  ivy 
-rl6>  Pandora,  semi-colossal,  placed  on 
an  Altar  dedicated  to  Hercules,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  found  in  the  Via 
5acra/— 17,  Apollo,  semi-colossal,  and 
^  found  in  the  Zolfatara  near  Tiyoli!!! 
Tempio  di  PalladSf  erected  by  Do- 
mi  tian.  This  magnificent  Ruin  is  half 
buried  in  the  earth;  but  that  part  which 
appears  above-ground  of  two  beautiful 
fluted  Corinthian  Columns  rnw  stand- 
ings measures  twenty-nine  Paris  feet  in 
height,  each  column  being  nine  feet  and 
a  half  in  circumference.  The  Entabla- 
ture and  Frieze  are  rich  in  well-exe- 
cuted ornaments,  especially  the  latter, 
which  represents  the  Arts  patronised 
by  Pallas%  On  the  Entablature  isa large 
figure  of  the  Goddess,  in  AUo-rilievo. 

V  Tempio  e  Foro  di  Nerva^  The  Em- 
peror Nerva,  after  the  death  of  Domi- 
ttan,  finished  his  Forum,  which  was  en- 
Urged  and  embellished  by  Trajan,  who 
built  there  one  of  the  finest  edifices  of 
ancient  Rome*  a  Temple  in  honour  of 
Nerva.  Contiguous  to  the  entrance  into 
the  Forum  of  Nerva  (now  called  Arcode* 
Pantani)  are  the  remains  of  this  Temple; 
namely,  part  of  what  seems  to  have  been 
a  Cella,  and  part  of  a  side  Portico,  con- 

V  sisting  of  three  magnificent  Columns 
and  a  Pilaster  of  Parian  marble,  fluted, 
and  of  the  Corinthian  Order,  which  sup- 
port an  Architrave  much  ornamented 
and  finely  worked.  The  height  of  these 
columns  is  fifty-one  Paris  feet,  and  their 
circumference  sixteen  and  a  half.(0 
This  Forum,  called  Jransttortum,  or 
the  Thoroughfare,  because  it  led  to  the 
other  Fora  i»  its  neighbourhood,  was 
circumscribed  with  respect  to  size,  and 
of  a  circular  shape,  as  appears  from  its 
Wall  now  remaining;  which  f supposed 
to  have  been  originally  part  of  the  City 
wall  erected  by  Tarquinius  Priscus),  is 
equally  extraordinary  on  account  of  its 
immense  height,  and  the  huge  blocks  of 
stone  which  compose  it,  and  are  cramp- 
ed together  without  the  assistance  of 
lime,  by  pieces  of  hard  wood.(«) 

Foro  e  Colonna  Trajana.  The  F  orum 
of  Tri(jan,  built    by  Apollodorus   of 

(0  AocordlDf  to  someopiokMis,  this  Edifkse 
was  the  Temple  of  Mart  UKor^  which  seems, 
however,  to  have  stood  la  the  Forum  of  Au- 
gustusj  by  whom  It  was  raited  in  ooatequeoce 
of  a  TOW  be  made  at  PhUippi.  See  Sobmnius, 
K  JuguiU. 


Athens*  was,  according  to  the  records 
of  antiquity,  more  splendid  than  any 
other  Forum  at  Rome,  and  contained 
porticos,  statues,  a  basilica,  and  a 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Trajan  in  its 
vestibule;  a  temple  dedicated  to  that 
Emperor  after  his  death ;  a  triumphal 
arch  with  four  fronts,  the  celebrated 
Ulpian  Library,  and  a  beautiful  Histork 
Column,  the  last  of  which  alone  remains 
entire,  and  fs  supposed  to  stand  in  what 
was  the  centre  of  the  Forum ;  and  under 
this  supposition,  we  may  conclude  that 
not  much  more  than  half  of  the  latter 
has  been  excavated,  and  that  the  other 
part  must  still  remain  entombed  beneath 
the  Churches  of  S.  Maria,  and  S.  Maria  di 
Loreto,  etc.  The  excavations  lately 
made  have  brought  to  light  a  consider- 
able number  of  Columns  of  grey  gra- 
nite, all  broken,  but  which  seem,judgiDg 
from  the  situation  of  their  bases,  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Basilica.  Several  Frag- 
ments of  Sculpture,  Inscriptions,  etc., 
have  likewise  been  found,  and  are  now 
placed  in  the  Forum,  which  appears, 
from  late  examinations,  made  in  the 
cellars  and  other  subterranean  parts  of 
buildings  which  now  stand  on  its  site, 
to  have  been,  like  the  generality  of  Ro- 
man Forums,  in  shape  an  oval.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  was  the  Temple  dedi- 
cated to  Trajan ;  on  the  foundations  of 
which  stands,  at  the  present  moment, 
a  large  Palazzo,  extending  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  Via  delle  tre  Can- 
nelle,  and  terminating  in  the  Piazza  de 
SS.Apostoli.  The  form  of  this  Temple  was 
oblong.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Forum  stood  the  Triumphal  Arch.  The 
Vestibule  of  the  Temple  fronted  the  His- 
toric Column;  on  one  side  of  which  was 
the  Latin  Library,  and  on  the  otHer  the 
Greek.  Beyond  these  Libraries,  and  ap- 
parently connected  with  them,  was  the 
Ulpian  Basilica;  the  Columns  belonging 
to  which  are  now  placed  (as  before  men- 
tionedjin  their  original  position. Beyond 
the  Basilica,  near  the  western  extremity, 
was  an  open  Piazza ;  on  the  north  side 
of  which  stood  the  Winter  Portico ;  and 
on  the  south  side  the  Summer  Portico. 

(>)Diony«iutof  Halicarnattut  recordt,  that 
Tarquinius  Pritcut  fortified  Rome  with  walk 
eootitliDg  of  blockt  of  ttone  cut  smooth  and 
even,  and  so  large  that  each  one  loaded  a  car. 
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Shops  and  Baths  beautiful  \h  point  of 
archilecture,  and  long  mistaken  for  the 
Baths  of  Paulus  ifimilius,  bounded  the 
western  end  of  Ihe  F  orum  ;(>}  and  as  they 
may  be  traced  to  the  Palazzo  Geva  on 
one  side,  they  probably  extended  equal- 
ly far  on  the  other;  Ihat  is, nearly  to  the 
line  on  which  stood  the  Vestibule  of  the 
Temple.  Each  Shop  appears  to  have 
had  a  Magazine  under  it;  and  the  Stairs 
leading  down  to  the  Magazines  are  quite 
perfect.  (>)  Between  the  Shops  are 
Niches  for  statues;  and  the  line  describ- 
ed by  these  Edifices  is  an  oval.  Tr(gan*s 
historic  Column,  the  most  beautiful 
work  extant  of  its  kind,  was  erected  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  by 
the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome,  in  ho- 
nour of  his  Victories  over  the  Daci,  etc. 
It  is  of  the  Doric  Order,  and  composed 
of  thirty-four  blocks  of  white  statuary 
marble,  fastened  together  with  bronze 
cramps  :Jts  circumference,  at  the  bot- 
tom, being  eleven  Paris  feet  two  inches, 
and  at  the  top  ten ;  and  its  height  from 
the  pavement,  including  the  Statue  on 
its  summit,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
Paris  feet.  (^)  The  Bassi-rilievi,  with 
which  it  is  adorned,  represent  the  Da- 
cian  Wars,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  designed,  and  in  great  measure 
executed,  by  Apollodorus.  The  Statue 
of  Triyan,  in  bronze  gilt,  originally 
stood  on  the  top  of  this  Column ;  but  the 
existing  Statue  is  that^f  S.  Peter,  placed 
there  by  Sextus  V.  The  Pedestal  of  the 
TiOlumn  exhibits  Trophies,  Eagles, 
Wreaths  of  Oak,  etc.  most  beautifully 
sculptured,  (4)  and  originally  contained 
the  ashes  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  in  a 
golden  urn.  (S) 

MaiMoleo  di  C.  Publicius  Bibulus, 
On  a  spot,  now  called  Macel  de*  Gorvi, 
and  leading  from  the  Corso  toward  the 
Capitol,  are  remains  of  this  very  ancient 
Sepulchral  Monument;  which  originally 

(')  Aocording  to  Vitruvius,  there  wereSbops 
in  all  the  Roman  Forums. 

(«)  The  first  Lane  to  the  left,  beyond  the 
weslcra  end  of  the  Forum,  leads  to  the  Gate 
of  entrance  to  this  line  of  Shops  and  Baths. 

(3)  Lumisden  supposes  the  height  of  this 
majestic  monument  to  be  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet  ten  inches  English ;  viz.  the  Pe- 
destal twenty  feet  ten  inches,  and  Ibe  Shaft  of 
the  GoUimn  ninety- five  feet.  Eutropius 
(including  the  Statue  and  the  Pedasfal)  makes 
the  height  one  hundred  and    forty-four 


was  not  within  the  walls  of  Rome;  for 
it  appears  that  Bibulus  lived  during  the 
second  Punic  war,  and  before  this  part 
of  the  Campus  Martius  was  added  to 
the  City.  His  history  is  unknown ;  but, 
according  to  the  inscription  on  the 
Monument,  it  was  raised  tiy  the  Senate 
and  People,  to  record  his  worth— a 
great  and  unusual  honour. 
•/  Dogana  Pontifieia,  This  Edifice 
stands  on  the  ruins  of  a  large  oblong 
building,  each  side  of  whieh  seems  to 
have  been  originally  decorated  with  an 
open  portico.  Eleven  magnificent  flut- 
ed Corinthian  Columns  of  Greek  marble 
stiil  remain,  and  support  a  superb  Cor- 
nice likewise  of  Greek  marble: these 
Columns  are  near  forty  Paris  feet  in 
height,  and  particularly  well  propor- 
tioned; their  Base  is  attic,  and  their 
Capitals  are  decorated  with  olive  leaves: 
they  have  sulTered  cruelly  from  fire. 
The  Quadrangle  of  the  Structure  con- 
tains Fragments  of  a  fine  Entablature 
and  a  Portico ;  and  as  part  of  the  Roof 
of  a  Cclla  seems  discoverable  among 
these  splendid  ruins,  they  are  supposed 
to  be  remains  of  a  Temple ;  and  their 
proximity  to  the  Forum  of  Antoninus 
Plus,  added  to  other  circumstances, 
makes  it  probable  that  they  areremmlns 
of  a  Temple  dedicated  to  him  by  the 
Roman  people. 

Obelisk  of  Monte  Citorio.  This  Obe- 
lisk, made,  according  to  supposition, in 
the  time  of  Sesostris,  about «  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  was  brought  to 
Rome  by  Augustus,  who  used  it  as  the 
Gnomon  to  a  Bronze  dial,  of  corre- 
sponding size,  placed  on«ihe  pavement 
before  it,  near  the  Temple  of  Juno  Lu- 
cina,  now  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  In 
Lucina.(^)  The  Obelisk  is  of  red  granite, 
inscribed  with  hieroglyphics,  and  mea- 
sures, ^om  the  bottom  of  its  pedestal 
to  the  ball  en  its  summit,  about  eighty- 
Paris  feet.  A  Staircase,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  steps,  leads  to  the 
top  of  the  Column ;  and  is  cut  out  of  the 
blocks  of  marb'.e  which  form  its  diameter. 

(4)  The  shields  and  arms  are  those  of  the 
Daci  and  their  allies,  copied  from  the  ori- 
ginals brought  to  Rome  by  Trajan. 

(s)  Aocording  to  some  opinions,  the  ashes 
of  Trajan  were  enclosed  in  an  urn  placed  on 
the  summit  of  the  Column;  a  peailiar  tbpogh 
well-merited  honour. 

(«}  See  PuNY*s  Nat,  BM,  1. 96.  c.  10. 
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one  Paris  feet.  Pias  VI.  placed  it  on 
Monte  Gitorio,  supposed  to  be  an  ar- 
liflcial  height,  produced  by  the  ruins 
of  an  Amphitheatre,  built  there  by 
Statilius  Taurus.  In  the  garden  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Mission,  contiguous  to 
this  spot,  was  discovered  a  plain  Column 
of  red  Egyptian  granite,  about  sixty- 
seven  palmi  high,  and  about  eight  palmi 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  It  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  Tr£(jan ;  his  name  and  that 
of  Kilus,  an  Egyptian  architect,  being 
inscribed  on  it;  and,  subsequently,  it 
was  dedicated  to  Antoninus  Pius,  by 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  Lucius 
Verus.  It  was  dug  up  by  order  of  Cle- 
ment XI.;  and  on  one  side  of  the  pedestal 
was  found,  in  Bassi-relievo,  the  Apothe- 
osis of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Faustina  the 
Elder :  on  two  of  the  other  sides,  fu- 
neral dances ;  and  on  the  fourth  side, 
the  following  inscription : — 

DITO  .  ANTONINO  .  ATG  .  PIO 
ANTONINVS  .  AVGVSXVS  .  ET 
VKnVS  .  AVGVSXVS  .  FILII. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  inscription  on 
the  Historic  Column  dedicated  to  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  deviates  from  truth,  by 
stating  that  he  raised  it  in  honour  of 
his  adoptive  father  Antoninus  Pius.  The 
Column  found  in  the  Garden  of  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Mission  was,  by  order  of 
Pius  VI.,  cut  down,  to  repair  the  Obelisk 
which  now  ornaments  the  Piazza  of 
Monte  Citorio.(<) 

Colonna  Antonina,  This  stately  His- 
toric Column  was  raised  by  the  Roman 
Senate  in  honour  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  whose  statue  of  bronze  gilt 
stood  on  its  summit.  It  records  the 
Marcomannic  War,  in  a  series  of  Bassi- 
relievl,  which  seem  to  have  been  imi- 
tated from  those  on  Trajan's  Column, 
though  inferior  in  point  of  workman- 
ship. It  is  of  the  Doric  Order,  and 
composed  of  twenty-eight  blocks  of 
yf\i\ie  marble;  its  diameter  being  near 
twelve  Paris  feet,  and  its  height,  from 

fi)  SeeLvMiSDEN's  Antiquities  of  Rome, 
(»)  If  the  street  lately  discovered  eighteen 
fot  below  the  foundation  of  the  Palazzo 
Piombioo  be,  as  aatiqaaries  suppose,  part 
of  the  yia  Flaminia,  the  Anrelian  Column, 
when  first  ereeled,  must  have  stood  on  a 
ronsiderable  emineooe.  The  yia  Flaminia 
is  sopposed  to  have  extended  to  the  present 
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its  base  to  the  top  of  the  statue,  about 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine.  As  this 
Column  was  extremely  injured  by  light- 
ning, Sextus  V.  restored  it ;  at  the  same 
time  placing  on  its  summit  the  Statue 
of  St.  Paul,  which,  like  that  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  is  of  bronze  gilt. 

The  Pedestal  of  the  Aurelian  Column 
is  modern;  and,  according  to  Lumis- 
den,  twenty-five  feet  eight  inches  in 
height,  English  measure.  The  shaft  o 
the  Column  he  computes  to  be  ninety- 
seven  feet  high,  English  measure.  (>) 

Matisoleod'Augusto,  Augustus,  dur- 
ing his  sixth  Consulate,  erected  this 
superb  Mausoleum,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Campus  Martius,  for  himself^  his 
family,  and  Friends:  it  was  incrusted 
with  whltemarble ;  and,  being  raised  to 
a  great  height,  formed  a  stately  Dome. 
The  building  seems  to  have  been  divided 
into  three  storeys,  round  which' were 
broad  bells,  whereon  evergreens  were 
planted:  the  summit  was  adorned  with 
a  statue  of  Augustus;  and  two  Egyptian 
Obelisks  were  subsequently  placed  at 
the  entrance,  perhaps  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  The  Walls  of  the  first  storey 
still  remain :  they  are  of  an  immense 
thickness ;  and  in  them  the  sepulchral 
chambers  were  constructed.  The  walls 
of  the  second  storey  appear  to  have 
been  less  thick  than  those  of  the  first ; 
and  the  walls  of  the  third  were  still  less 
thick  than  those  of  the  second.  Several 
of  the  Sepulchral  Chambers  are  tolera- 
bly perfect;  and  traces  of  the  ancient 
Entrance  to  these  Chambers  may  still 
be  found.  This  Entrance  resembles 
that  f  lately  discovered)  to  the  sepulchral 
chamber  which  contained  the  ashes  of 
Adrian  in  his  Mausoleum.  The  grove» 
which  surrounded  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  and  were  dedicated  by  him  to 
the  use  of  his  people,  extended  toward 
the  Porta  del  Popolo;  and  the  Bustum, 
where  the  bodies  of  the  Emperor  and 
imperial  family  were  burnt,  is  by  some 
antiquaries  supposed  to  have  stood  on 

Piazza  S-.'iarra ;  where  it  was  joined  and 
prolonged  by  the  FiaLala,  thcslrcet  through 
which  ticlorious  generals,  who  entered  Rome 
by  the  Flamloian  Gate,  approached  the  Ca- 
pitol :  and  this  approach  was  adorned  with 
several  triumphal  arches,  among  which  were 
tho^  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Verus,  Cordiao, 
and  Domilian. 

ti. 
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the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Church  of 
the  Madonna  del  Popolo ;  while  others 
place  it  near  S.  Carlo  a)  Gorso.— So 
wonderful  are  the  changes  in  this  world, 
that  the  magnificent  Tomb  of  Augustus, 
built  to  brave  Eternity^  and  hallowed 
by  having  held  the  ashes  of  the  mighty 
master  of  mankind,  is  now  converted 
into  a  sort  of  Amphitheatre  for  Bull* 
fights  and  fire-works  1 

The  limits  of  the  Plain  called  Campus 
Martins  J  because  it  was  dedicated  to 
Mars,  cannot  be  easily  fixed.  A  Vestal, 
previous  to  the  reign  of  ServiusTulltus, 
is  said  to  have  given  it  to  the  Roman 
People;  but  Tarquinias  Superbus  robbed 
them  of  it,  and  sowed  corn  there.  On 
his  expulsion,  however, it  was  regained 
by  the  people ;  and  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended, in  the  days  of  Augustus,  from 
his  Mausoleum  to  the  Theatre  of  Marcel- 
lus,  and  from  the  base  of  the  Pincran, 
Quirinal,  and  Gapitoline  Hills,  to  the 
Tiber.  During  the  reign  of  Nero,  it  is 
supposed  to  have  reached  to  the  Ponte 
9foUe.  Several  public  structures  were 
erected  on  the  Campus  Martins,  espe- 
cially byAgrippa;  but  a  considerable 
expanse  of  meadow  was  left  open,  for 
the  use  of  the  Boman  youth,  who  em- 
ployed their  leisure  in  practising  mar- 
tial sports  and  exercises  on  this  spot, 
and  refreshed  themselves,  after  their 
fatigue,  in  the  neighbouring  waters  of 
the  Tiber.  Historians  tell  us  that  the 
Comitia,  or  assemblies  of  the  people  for 
the  election  of  magistrates,  were  held 
in  the  Campus  Martius:  and  the  spot 
appropriated  to  these  assemblies  wasi 
called  Septa,  or  Ovile,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  sheepfolds.  The  entrance  to 
the  septa  was  by  a  narrow  bridge;  and 
the  whole  building  was  originally  en- 
closed with  wood,  till  Lepidus  began  to 
surround  it  with  a  Portico  of  marble, 
which  Agrippa  finished.  Its  precise 
position  Is  unknown;  but  near  it,  ac- 
cording to  conjecture,  stood  the  Temple 
of  Neptune,  ornamented  by  Agrippa 
with  the  Portico  of  the  Argonauts. 

IiIausoleoAdriano,novf  CastelSant' 

(>)  These  statues,  each  group  representing 
n  man  holding  a  horse,  were  placed  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  square  base. 

(>)  This  part  of  the  Castel  di  8.  Aogelo 
rannot  be  seen  by  foreigners,  unless  they 
are  admitted  and  accompanied  by  lite  com- 


Angelo,   This  magnificent  Edifice  was 
erected  on  a  square  base  of  considerable 
height  (adorned  with  statues)  («)  by  the 
Emperor  Adrian,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and   In  the 
Garden  of  Domitian  ;  its  form  is  a  Ro- 
tondo.  It  consisted  of  two  Stories;  and 
was  incrusted  with  Parian  marble,  en- 
circled by  a  concentric  portico  (above 
the  cornice  of  which  were^  statues),  and 
terminated  by  a   cupola,  surrounded 
with  statues.    Its  summi^displayed  the 
ancient  emblem  of  mourning,  the  ft-nit 
of  the  pine-tree,  supposed  to  he  that 
made  of  bronze  which  is  now  placed  in 
the  Garden  belonging  to  the  Vatican 
Museum.   The  Pons  Mlius,  now  called 
V  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  was  built,  by  Adrian, 
to  serve  for  an  access  to  his  splendid 
Sepulchre;   and    the  Entrance,   con- 
structed by  him,  fronts  the  Bridge,  and 
has  been  lately  discovered,  as  likewise 
has  the  Avenue,  or  vaulted  Passage, 
leading  up,  by  a  gradual  ascent,  between 
the  walls  of  the  first  storey,  to  a  large 
Chamber  in  the  centre  of  the  Building, 
where  probably  stood  the  urn  contain- 
ing Adrian's  ashes.    The  form,  Brick- 
work, and  Mosaic  Pavement  of  this 
Vault,  are  beautiful ;  and  its  quietude 
and  solemnity  are  peculiarly  In  unison 
with  the  apartment  to  which  it  leads. 
This   Passage  appears  to  have   been 
forgotten  from  the   period  when  the 
Mausoleum  was  converted  into  a  For^ 
tress,  till  brought  to  light  by  the  dis- 
covery of  its  entrance :  anci  judging  by 
the  construction  of  the  Edifice,  there 
must  be    another  yet   undiscovered 
Passage  leading  to  the  second  storey. 
The  first  Vault  into  which  the  Gate  of 
entrance   opens  Is   furnished  with  a 
large  Niche,  probably  once  occupied 
by  a  statue  of  Adrian.(«)  After  the  fall  of 
the  Boman  empire  this  Mausoleum  be- 
came the  Citadel  of  Rome,  and  acquired 
the  appellation  of  Castel  Sant' Angelo, 
from  a  Statue  of  the  Archangel,  Michael, 
placed  there,  to  commemorate  a  Vision 
of  S.  Gregorio ;  who,  being  on  the  top  of 
the  Edifice,  thought  he  saw  an  angel 

roaoding-ofHoer  of  the  garrtiton:  neither  Is 
the  other  part  open  to  the  Public,  except  on 
two  or  three  particular  days  of  the  year, 
when  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  tiave  per- 
mission to  siu>w  it. 
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amiouncing  to  him  the  cessation  of  the 
Plague,  which  at  that  period  ravaged 
Rome.  Considerable  remains  of  the  an- 
cient building  may  still  be  discovered 
within  the  walls  of  the  modern  Fortress; 
the  large  Hall  of  which  merits  notice, 
as  it  is  painted  in  fresco  by  Raphael's 
scholars. 

Tempio  del  Sole  nelGiardino  Colon^ 
nese.  In  Via  della  Pilotta,  near  the 
Church  of  Santi  Apostoll,  is  a  Door  lead- 
ing up  a  Flight  of  Narrow  Steps  into  the 
Colonna  Garden,  where  lie  immense 
Fragments  of  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  erected  by 
Aurelian.  ThisEdifice,finelysituatedon 
the  Quirinal  Hill,  was  one  of  the  largest 
Temples  of  ancient  Rome,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  magnitude  0f  the  Ruins  of 
the  Frieze  and  Entablature  which  still 
remain  :  (<)  they  are  of  white  marble, 
beautifully  sculptured.  The  Columns 
which  supported  the  Entablature  are 
supposed  to  have  been  seventy  English 
feet  in  height.  Here  was  found  a  Votive 
Table  of  Marble,  on  which  the  worship 
of  Mithras  is  represented ;  and  as  the 
worship  of  Mithras  (brought  to  Rome 
from  Persia)  was  certainly  connected 
with  that  of  the  sun,  such  a  votive  of- 
fering is  an  indication  that  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  stood  here. 

This  Garden  likewise  contains  Ruins 
of  the  Baths  of  Comtantine. 
y/^  Obelisk  of  the  Piaxxa  di  Santa  Maria 
sopra  Minerva,  This  little  Obelisk,  in- 
scribed with  Hieroglyphics,  was  found 
near  the  spot  where  it  now  stands;  in 
consequence  of  excavations  which  were 
made^to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  Con- 
rent  of  the  Minerva.  The  Obelisk  now 
erected  opposite  to  the  Pantheon  was 
found  on  the  same  spot :  and  it  Is  con- 
jectured that  the  Temples  of  Is  is  and 
Serapis  stood  in  this  part  of  Rome;  and 
that  these  small  Obelisks  were  placed 
before  them.  A  fine  statue  of  Minerva, 
an  Isis,  a  Serapis,  an  Isiac  Altar,  and 
other  Egyptian  antiquities,  were  found 
in  this  vicinity ;  as  were  the  celebrated 

« 

(s)  One  of  these  b'ocks  of  marble  it  twelve 
foet  in  length,  Eoglish  meawre;  thirteen  io 
breadth,  and  eleveo  in  height.  Another 
block  is  seventeen  feet  iu  length,  ten  in 
breadtb,  and  six  in  height.  But  prodigious 
to  modem  eyes  at  these  blockt  appear,  they 
are  pigmies  compared  with  those  mcniioned 
by  joiepbnt,  at  haviog  oompoted  part  cf  the 


statues  of  the  Nile  and  Tiber;  the  former 
of  which  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum, 
the  latter  at  Paris.  The  Obelisk  of  the 
Piazza  della  Minerva  was  placed  there 
by  Alexander  VU. ;  and  the  Elephant, 
on  whose  back  it  rests,  was  designed  by 
Rernini,  and  executed  by  Ferrata. 
-^  Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva. 
This  Church  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
foundations  of  a  Temple  ofMinerva  built 
by  Pom pey,  in  gratitude  for  his  victories: 
the  interior  of  the  Church,  however, 
though  spacious  and  handsome,  exhibits 
no  remains  of  the  ancient  Temple.  Be- 
hind the  great  altar  are  the  Tombs  of 
Leo  X.,  and  Clement  VII.,  by  Bandinelli: 
the  Statue  of  the  former  being  by 
Raffaelio  da  Montelupo,  and  that  of  the 
latter  by  Bacciobigio.  Near  the  Side- 
door  is  the  Monument  of  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandrino,  designed  by  Giacomo  della 
Porta  :  and  that  of  Cardinal  Pimentelli, 
executed  by  Bernini :  but  the  most  ce- 
lebrated piece  of  sculpture  in  this 
Church  isa  Statue  of  our  Saviour  holding 
his  Cross,  by  Michael  Angelo !  It  is  near 
the  great  Altar.  The  Altieri  Chapel 
contains  an  Altar-piece,  by  Carlo  Ma- 
ratta  and  Baclccio :  and  the  large  Chapel 
belonging  to  the  Caraffa  family  is  paint- 
ed in  fresco,  by  Filippino  Lippi,  Raf- 
faellino  del  Garbo,  and  Fra  Giovanni 
Angelico  de  Fiesole,  who  was  buried  in 
this  Chun^h.  The  adjoining  Convent 
contains  the  Casanaiense  Library  (the 
best  at  Rome,  with  respect  to  printed 
books),  and  a  Statue  of  Cardinal  Casa- 
natta,  by  Le  Gros.(*) 
^  Pantheon,  The  Piazza  in  which  this 
magnificent  Temple  stands  was  com- 
pletely filled  with  ruins  of  ancient  build- 
ings, till  the  Pontificate  otEugenius  IV., 
who,  on  having  these  ruins  cleared 
away,  discovered,  before  the  Portico  of 
the  Pantheon,  the  two  lions  of  basalt 
which  now  adorn  the  Fontana  di  Ter- 
mine ;  a  head  of  Agrippa,  in  bronze ;  and 
some  ornaments,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  pediment.  Gregory  Xlll. 
erected  the  Fountain  in  this  Piazza;  and 

Temple  at  Jerusalem,  after  its  restoraf  ion  by 
Herod,  and  at  being  upwardt  of  tixty-teven 
feet- in  length,  above  teven  in  height,  and 
about  nine  in  breadth. 

(9)  On  the  twenty-third  of  April,  from  five 
till  seven  in  the  cvenmg,  there  it  fine  music 
in  this  church. 
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Clement  Xf.  embellished  It  with  the 
Egyptian  Obelisk  before  mentioned. 
The  Pantheon,  which  has  in  great  mea- 
sure defied  the  injuries  of  time,  seems  as 
if  preserved  to  latter  ages  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  a  just  idea  of  ancient 
Roman  taste  and  splendour.  The  ge- 
neral opinion  appears  to  be  that  it  was 
built  by  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Au- 
gustus; and  repaired  by  Seplimius  Seve- 
rusand  Garacalla;  but  that  Agrippa  did 
not  build  the  Portico  at  th%  same  time 
with  the  rest  of  the  Temple ;  because 
the  original  Pediment  may  still  be  traced 
above  his  magnificent  Portico;  on  the 
Frieze  of  which  is  the  following  In- 
scription : 

tf.  AGRIPPA.  L.  F.  COS.  TERTIYM. 
FECIT.  [') 

The  Pantheonjudgiog  from  its  name, 
was  dedicated  to  all  the  gods  :  though 
Agrippa  particularly  consecrated  it  to 
Jupiter  the  Avenger,  wishing  to  have 
placed  the  statue  of  Augustus  there,  and 
to  have  inscribed  his  name  as  aulhorof 
the  Temple;  which  honour  the  Emperor 
modestly  declined.  Agrippa,  therefore, 
placed  the  statue  of  Julius  Caesar  in  the 
Rotondo,  among  the  deities,  and  the 
statues  of  Augustus  and  himself  in  the 
large  niches  on  the  outside  near  the 
great  door;  and  probably  the  Portico 
might  have  been  added  for  the  purpose 
of  containing  these  statues.  Formerly 
there  were  seven  steps  leading  up  to 
the  Portico ;  now,  two  only  are  above 
ground.  This  stately  Vestibule  is  sup- 
ported by  sixteen  magnificent  Columns 
of  the  Corinthian  Order,  each  shaft 
being  one  entire  piece  of  red  oriental 
granite,  the  circumference  of  which  is 
fourteen  Paris  feet, and  the  height  about 

(')  PalladJosupposes  the  body  of  the  Edifice 
to  baTeJieenbuiUii]  tbetimeof  the  Republic: 
that  it  was  repaired  by  SeptimiasSevenis  and 
Garacalla  is  evident,  from  an  Inscription  on 
Ihe  Architrave  of  the  Portico.  This  Iiiscripliou 
expresses,  that  the  Edifice  had  suffei-ed  from 
age:  and  Lumisdcn,  thinking  it  iniprobiib!e 
tnch  a  building  should  have  suffered  from 
age,  in  so  short  a  period  as  that  between  the 
days  of  Agrippa  and  Septimius  Severus,  is, 
therefore,  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of 
PftUadio. 

(>)  It  was  composed  of  bronze  gilt. 

(S)  Lnmisden  gives,  in  English  measure,  the 
fallowing  account  of  the  dimensions  of  tlic 


thirty-nine.  The  Bases  and  Capitals  are 
of  white  marble,  and  unique  in  point  of 
beauty.    The  Portico  is  surmounted  by 
an  Entablature  and  Pediment  finely 
proportioned;  and  in  tbetympan  of  the 
latter  are  holes  (hat  served,  no  doubt, 
to  fix  a  Basso-rilievo,  now,  alas !  taken 
away.(a)    The   original  bronze  doors, 
embellished  with  Bassi-rilievi,  became 
the  spoil  of  Genseric,  King  of  the  Yao** 
dais,  who  lost  them  in  the  Sicilian  sea : 
the  Door-case,  which  is  magnificent, 
still  remains;  and  the  present  Doors 
appear  to  have  been  taken  from  an  an- 
cient edifice.  The  inside  of  the  Temple 
is  circular,  and  its  diameter  is  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  Paris  feet,  exclusive 
of  the  walls,  which  are  nineteen  feet 
thick :  the  height  seems  to  have  been 
the  same  as  the  diameter,  till  the  inte- 
rior pavement  was  raised  to  a  level 
with  that  of  the  Portico;  for  originally 
there  was  a  descent  of  seven  or  eight 
feet  into  the  Pantheon,  a  construction 
not  unusual  in  ancient  temples.(3)    The 
walls  were   incrusted  with   Precious 
Marbles,  which  still  remain,  as  do  the 
ancient  Cornices  and  Frieze ;  and  it  Is 
supposed  that  the  inside  of  the  Dome 
was  originally  covered  with  silver  Bassi- 
rilievi  :  the  outside    was   bronze  gilt. 
The  beams, of  the  ceiling  of  the  Dome 
and  Portico  were  cased  with  thick  plates 
of  bronze,  which  Urban  Vlll.took  away, 
to  make  the  Baldaccbino  in  St.  Peter*s, 
and  the  cannon  of  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo;  thereby  drawing  upon  himself  the 
following  pasquinade  **  Quod  non  fe- 
cerunt  Barbari  Roma,  fecit  Barlf9^ 
rini"   All  the  superior  gods  had  their 
respective   statues   here,   in   bronze, 
silver,  gold,  or  precious  marble :  that  of 
Jupiter  the  Avenger  is  supposed  to  have 

Pantheon.  Shaft  of  each  column  supporting 
the  lH>rtico,  about  forty-two  feet,  without 
including  either  base  or  capital.  Diameter  of 
the  inside  of  the  Temple,  about  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  feet,  exclusive  of  the  walls, 
which  are  about  eighteen  feet  thick ;  so  that 
the  diameter  of  Ihc  whole  circle  is  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  feet.  Height  of  the 
interior  the  same  as  the  breadth.  The  Pan- 
theon, being  one  of  those  Temples  which 
Vitruvius  calls  BypwihrOf  has  no  windows; 
but  is  lighted  from  its  summit  by  a  circular 
opening  or  eye,  the  diameter  of  whidi  is 
about  twenty-seven  txU   . 
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been  ia  the  centre  of  the  Tribana^  the 
infernal  deities  on  the  pavement,  the 
terrestrial  in  the  lower  niches  of  the 
walls,  and  the  celestial  in  the  upper 
niches.  The  PaYement*is  composed  of 
porphyry  and  giallo  antlco,  bordered 
with  other  rare  marbles ;  and  the  Aper- 
ture in  the  Roof  for  light  is  twenty-six 
feet  in  diameter.  Pliny  mentions, 
among  the  ornaments,  columns  with 
capitals  of  a  metal  called  Syracxtsan, 
but  none  of  these  are  preserved;  neither 
do  any  of  the  Caryatides,  nor  the  other 
statues  executed  by  Diogenes  the  Athe- 
nian, now  remain.  Pliny  likewise  men- 
tions, among  the  statues,  a  Venus  with 
ear-rings  made  of  a  pearl  cut  asunder; 
being  the  fellow  of  that  which  Cleo- 
patra dissolved  in  vinegar,  and  drank  to 
the  health  of  Marc  Antopy.  Fourteen 
beautiful  Columns  of  the  Corinthian 
Order  still  adorn  the  interior  of  this 
Edifice;  and  it  is  said  that  the  two  which 
stand  on  each  side  of  the  great  altar 
were  placed  there  by  Adrian.  The  small 
Altars  display  Columns  of  porphyry, 
giallo  an  tico,  and  granite,  Paintings  and 
Statues;  among  the  latter  of  which  is  a 
Group  of  a  Vestal  and  a  Child,  found  in 
the  subterranean  part  of  the  Building; 
this  Vestal  is  now  called  St.  Anna.(>) 
Busts,  monuments,  and  inscriptions,  to 
the  memory  of  distinguished  characters 
whose  talents  have  shed  lustre  upon 
Italy,  once  clothed  the  walls  of  the 
Pantheon;  but  are  now  removed  to  the 
Capitol;  except  the  Inscriptions  in  me- 
mory of  Raphael  and  Annibaie  Caracci, 
and  a  Monument  in  memory  of  Cardinal 
Con  sal  vi. 

Bagnid'Agrippa.  Immediately  be- 
hind the  Pantheon  were  Agrippa's 
Baths,  of  which  scarcely  any  vestige 
remains;  except  a  semicircular  Build- 
ing, now  called  Arco  della  Ciambella, 
TheseBath5,wilh  the  gardens  belonging 
to  them,  Agrippa  bequeathed  to  the 
Roman  people ;  and  within  the  Gardens 
was  a  large  reservoir  of  water  supplied 
by  the  Aqua  Virgo. 

Teatro  diPofnpeo,Campo  diFiori, 
Pompey,  after  having  concluded  the  Mi- 

(<)  It  hat  been  already  mentioned  that 
VeHaU  were  obliged  to  dedicate  ten  years  of 
their  lives  to  the  pcrupatkNi  of  teaching  the 
dnties  of  Ibeir  sacredoffioe  to  their  saccesiort. 

(•)  In  Roman  Theatres  the  dimensrons  of 
the  Stage  were  large,  because  the  whole 


thrfdatic  war,  built,  at  a  great  expense, 
a  Theatre  with  a  covered  Portico,  anda 
Curia  in  its  vicinity.  The  Palazzo  Pio, 
in  the  Campo  di  Fieri,  is  erected  on  the 
foundations  of  the  Seats  of  the  Theatre; 
and  the  Church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle 
is  supposed  to  stand  on,  or  near,  the 
Site  of  the  Curia,  in  which  Cssar  was 
assassinated.  Pompey's  was  the  first 
permanent  Theatre  built  at  Rome ;  for, 
previous  to  his  days,  theatrical  repre- 
sentations were  exhibited  In  temporary 
edifices,  made  of  wood.  His  theatre 
was  shaped  like  a  half  moon ;  the  cir- 
cular part  serving  for  Seats  and  Orches- 
tra; and  the  straight  line  for  the  Stage. 
Under  the  seats  were  Corridors  {Vomi" 
toriij,  which,  by  means  of  Staircase^ 
conducted  the  spectators  to  their  places. 
The  Proscenium,  or  Stage,  was  richly 
adorned  with  Columns,  and  represented 
a  magnificentHall,  terminated  by  Niches 
for  Statues  i(»)  and  behind  the  Prosce^ 
nium  was  a  Covered  Portico,  to  which 
the  Spectators  retired,  in  case  of  rain; 
as  ancient  Roman  theatres  were  open 
to  the  weather.  Pliny  says  this  Theatre 
contained  forty  thousand  spectators :  It 
may  be  found  in  the  marble  plan  of 
Rome,  on  the  Staircase  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Capitol ;  and  its  covered  portico 
is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius.  The  remains 
of  this  Theatre,  under  the  Palazzo  Pio, 
can  only  be  seen  by  means  of  torches. 
The  First  Storey  consists  of  reticulated 
Brickwork  in  excellent  preservation; 
and  under  this  Storey  is  another,  the 
Foundation-walls  of  which  are  compos- 
ed of  immense  Blocks  of  Stone,  without 
cement,  and  similar  to  the  very  old 
walls  of  Rome,  in  the  Lower-  Storey, 
Baths  and  Reservoirs  for  water  are 
discoverable :  the  former  resembling  in 
shape  the  ancient  baths  still  seen  in 
Magna  Graecia.  A  mutilated  Statue, 
draped,  and  similar  in  countenance  to 
the  medals  of  Pompey,  stands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Palazzo  Pio.  The  Cos- 
tode  here  is  always  provided  with 
torches,  and  a  lantern,  in  order  to  con- 
duct strangers  into  the  Vaults. 
Plutarch  mentions  that,  at  the  conse- 

repretentation  was  exhibited  there;  and  (he 
Orchestra  (called,  in  English  theatres,  the 
Pit)  was  small;  because  it  served  only  for 
the  accommodatioo  of  Senators  and  Magis- 
trates. 
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cration  of  Pompey*s Theatre,  above ISve 
hundred  lions  were  killed.  He  adds 
that  the  festival  terminated  with  a 
cnmbat  of  elephants,  eighteen  in 
Dfumber;  some  of  whom  being  woanded, 
endeavoured,  so  far  as  groans  and  gesti- 
culations went,  to  ask  quarter  of  the 
Romans ;  and  their  petition  was  grant- 
ed, because  the  soldiers  who  served 
under  Pompey  in  Africa  declared,  they 
bad  promised  tbe  elephants  not  to  hurt 
them,  when  these  sagacious  animals 
were  embarked  for  Europe. 

The  Palazzo  Stoppani,  built  after  the 
designs  of  Raphael,  near  the  Church  of 
S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  contains,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Staircase,  an  ancient  Statue 
&f  Marcus  Aurelius :  and  not  far  hence, 
near  the  Palazzo  Mattel,  in  a  small 
Court  belonging  to  a  Convent  annexed 
to  the  church  of  S.  Niccolo  Gesarinl  are 
remains  of  a  circular  Temple  with  fluted 
columns  of  iufo;  and  probably  that 
which  was  dedicated  by  Sylla  toHercules. 

Piazza  Navona,  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  anciently  the  Circuf  Ago^ 
ftalesy  so  called,  perhaps,  from  bemg 
the  spot  where  the  Agonal  games,  in- 
stituted by  Numa,  in  honour  of  Janus, 
were  celebrated.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
Piazzas  in  Rome,  and  has  retained  its 
(n'Iginal  shape.  Gregory  XllI.embellished 
it  with  two  Fountains ;  one  of  which  is 
ornamented  with  a  Triton,  by  Bernini ; 
aud  other  sculpture,  by  various  artists : 
and  Innocent  X.  erected  the  centre 
Fountain,  after  the  design  of  Bernini. 
It  consists  of  a  circular  Basin  seventy- 
tbree  Paris  feet  in  diameter,  in  the 
middle  of  which  rises  aRock,  with  the 
Statue  of  a  Sea-horse  on  one  side,  and 
on  another  that  of  a  Lion  :  on  the 
summit  of  this  rock  is  an  Obelisk  of  red 
gtanite,  covered  with  Hieroglyphics, 
and  fifty-one  Paris  feet  in  height  ;*it  was 
found  in  the  Circus  of  Romulus.  The 
four  sides  of  the  rock  are  likewise  em- 
bellished with  four  colossal  Statues, 
representing  four  of  the  principal  Rivers 
<Sf  the  world,— namely,  the  Ganges,  the 
Nile,(>)  the  Plata,  and  the  Danube.  The 
Fountain  does  honour  to  the  taste  of 
Bernini.  '  . 

^  Chiega  di  S,  Agnese,  in  Piazza  Na 

(>)TheStatacof  the  Nilehasitthead  covered, 
to  signify  that  it$  source  was  uakaown  to 
thcaocicatf. 


vona.  This  Church,  built  In  the  form 
of  a  Greek  Cross,  contains,  stately  co- 
lumns of  granite,  a  beautiful  Pavement) 
a  Cupola  finely  painted  by  Ciro  Ferri, 
Corbellini,  andBaciccio;  a  Statue  of  St. 
Agnes  in  the  flames,  by  Ercole  Ferrata; 
an  antique  Statue,  now  called  S.  Sebas- 
tiano;  several  fine  Bassi-riiievi  (the  most 
striking  of  which  is  S.  Eustachio  among 
wild  beasts,  by  Ercole  Ferrata);  the 
Mausoleum  of  Innocent  X.;  an  altar  in- 
crusted  with  flowered  alabaster,  and 
ornamented  with  Columns  of  verde  an- 
tique ;  and  a  Group  in  marble  of  the  Holy 
Family,  by  Domenichino  Guldi. 

Near  the  Piazza  Navona,  in  the  Piazza 
Fiometta,  is  a  House,  the  outside  walls 
of  which  were  once  adorned  with  a 
Fresco,  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  re- 
presenting the  Story  of  Niobe ;  but  white? 
wash  has  now  obliterated  this  fine  work. 

Teatro  di  Marcello,  Piazza  ilf  onto- 
nara,{*)  This  Theatre,  said  to  have 
been  tbe  second  built  at  Rome  for  pub- 
lic exhibitions,  was  erected  by  Augus- 
tus in  honour  of  his  Nephew  Marcellus ; 
and  the  architecture  is  so  fine  as  to 
haye  served  as  a  model  to  all  succeed- 
ing ages.  It  was  four  Storeys  high ;  but 
tbe  two  upper  ones  are  quite  destroyed ; 
and  have  buried,  in  their  ruins,  the 
"Seats,  orchestra,  and  stage.  Almost 
half,  however,  of  the  Wall  belonging  to 
the  first  and  second  Storey  of  the  circu* 
lar  part  of  the  Theatre  remains,  and, 
though  lamentably  defaced,  proves  its 
magnificence.  The  Portico  ofthe'Ground 
Storey,  which  led  to  the  lobbies  and 
staircases,  is  Roman  Doric>  and  the  se- 
cond Storey  Ionic.  The  edifice  was 
built  with  large  blocks  of  travertino, 
and  held  near  thirty  thousand  specta- 
tors. In  order  to  see  the  lower  part  of 
this  beautiful  Theatre,  on  which  the 
Orsini  Palace  now  stands,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  appoint  the  Custode  of  that  Pa- 
lace to  be  in  waiting  there,  about  ele- 
ven in  the  forenoon.  The  Arches,  Cor- 
ridors, and  Substructions  of  theStoreys 
now  remaining,  are  highly  worth  no- 
tice ;  and  in  the  Lower  Storey  were,  ac- 
cording to  appearance,  Baths  and  Re- 
servoirs for  water,  like  those  in  Pom- 
pey's  Theatre.    During  the  dark  ages, 

(>)  The  Piazza  Montanara  is  snppoted  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  aocicDt  Forum  OU- 
forlwR,  or  vegetable  market 
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the  subterranean  part  of  the  Theatre  of 
Harcellus  was  converted  Into  a  place  of 
confinement :  and  on,  or  near,  this  spot, 
the  Prison  of  the  Decemviri  once  stood : 
in  which  Prison,  according  to  Pliny  and 
Valerias  Maiimus,  a  woman  was  con- 
demned to  be  starved  to  death,  and 
saved  by  her  daughter,  who  had  not 
Jong  been  brought  to  bed,  and  who  got 
access  to  her,  and  supported  her  with 
her  milk;  till,  at  lengthy  when  this  cir- 
cumstance was  discovered,  the  mother 
received  pardon  for  the  daughter's 
sake ;  a  pension,  likewise  was  bestow- 
ed upon  them  ;  and  a  temple  raised  on 
the  spot  to  filial  piety.  The  Church  of 
S.Nicolo  in  Carcere  now  stands  imme*- 
diately  over  the  Prison. 

Portico  d'OttavicL  This  magnificent 
Edifice  stood  between  the  Flaminian 
Circus  and  Marcellus's  Theatre,  in  that 
part  of  Rome  now  occupied  by  the 
Peseheria,  or  Great  Fish-market,  and 
the  Church  of  St.  Angelo  in  Pesche- 
ria;  and  was  built  by  Augustus,  in  ho- 
nour of  his  sister  Octavia,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  sheltering  the  people  from 
rain.  •  Its  form  seems  to  have  been  a 
parallelogram,  supported  by  nearly 
three  hundred  columns,  and  adorned 
with  statues  of  the  most  eiquisite  work- 
manship. It  enclosed  a  court,  where  | 
stood  a  temple  dedicated  to  Juno,  and 
another  dedicated  to  Jupiter;  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  were  built  after  the 
designs  of  Scaurus  and  Ratrachus,  two 
wealthy  Lacedaemonian  architects:^') 
but,  having  suffered  from  fire,  these 
temples  were  restored  in  the  reign  of 
Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  as 
appears  by  an  inscription  still  visible* 
The  Portico  of  Octavia  likewise  com- 
prised an  exhibition-ball  for  paintings, 
on  certain  days  of  the  year.  Judging 
by  the  shape  of  this  Porticaand  its  in- 
terior buildings  preserved  in  the  an^- 
cient  marble4)lan  of  Rome,  the  present 
remains  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
principal  Entranpes,  in  form  square, 
with  two  fronts  similar  to  each  other, 
and  both  embellished  with  fluted  Corin- 
thian Columns  of  white  marble*  sup- 

(<)  Pliny  says,  these  arefaiiects  offered  to 
boHd  at  their  own  expense  the  temple«  in 
qoesfion,  provided  they  were  allowed  to  in- 
scribe them  with  their  names;  but  this  ho- 
nour having  been  refused,  Ihcy  sculptured 
in  the  volutes  of  the  columns  a  Lizard  a6d 


porting  an.  Entablature  and  Pediment, 
all  finely  executed ;  and  among  the  or- 
naments of  the  capital  of  every  Colunsi, 
is  a  Roman  Eagle. 

The  Temple  of  Apollo  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  standing  near  the  Portico  oT 
Octavia,  and  likewise  as  being  orna- 
mented with  several  famous  Grecian 
statues,  was,  according  to  supposition, 
erected  byMetellus  Macedonicus;  and 
is  likewise  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  marble  edifice  seen  at  Rome.  Pre- 
vious to  the  existence  of  the  Portico  of 
Octavia,  the  same  Metellus  erected  a 
Portico  contiguous  to  the  Temple  of 
Apollo. 

Tempio  d'Esculapio,  now  Chiesa  di 
S.  Bartolommeo.  This  Church  stands 
on  what  is  called  the  Island  of  the  Ti- 
ber; being  precisely  the  space  between 
the  Pons  Cestius  and  the  JPons  Fahri- 
eius.  The  Romans  have  a  tradition 
that  this  island  was  formed  by  the  corn 
belonging  to  Tarquinius  Superbus  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  having  been  cut 
down,  and,  by  order  of  the  Consuls, 
thrown  into  the  river.  About  the  year 
of  Rome  462,  when  the  City  suffered 
from  a  pestilence,  the  Sibylline  Leaves 
were  consulted :(»;  an  embassy  was 
sent,  in  consequence,  to  bring  iEscula- 
pius  of  Epidaurus  to  Rome ;  and  the 
Serpent,  worshippedbytheEpidaurian^, 
under  the  name  of  iEsculapius,  is  said 
to  have  followed  the  ambassadors  into 
their  galley^  remained  with  them  during 
theirvo^gehome,andthento  have  quil- 
ted the  vessel  and  swum  to  the  Island  of 
the  Tiber,  where  a  temple  was  built  for 
him :  and,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
this  event,  the  figure  of  a  Serpent  is 
cut  on  one  of  the  stones  which  served 
for  the  foundation  of  the  temple.  The 
Serpent,  however,  is  in  the  garden  of 
the  Convent  belonging  to  the  Church ; 
and  ladies  are  not  allowed  to  see  the 
Garden  without  an  order  from  a  Cardi- 
nal. The  Columns  in  the  Church  ap- 
pear to  be  antique,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  ^scu- 
lapiusithe  Sarcophagus  which  forms 
the  altar,  is  handsome.(3) 

a  Frog— Zxocvpo;  and  RaTp«x°$''~beinf,  in 
Greek,  the  names  of  the  architects  as  well 
as  the  reptiles. 

(•)  The  Sybillioe  oracles  were  written  on 
palm-leaves. 

(3)  Aooordiog  to  Plutarch  there,  were,  in 
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CMe$a  di  Santa  Ceeili(i  in  Traste- 
vere.  This  Edifice  stands  on  the  Foun- 
dations of  the  House  or  St.  Cecilia,  and 
contains  the  Bath  wherein  she  suffered 
martyrdom. 

An  ancient  Vase  of  marble  is  placed 
in  the  Court  leading  to  the  Church;  and 
the  Portico  is  embellished  with  antique 
Columns,  two  of  which  are  granite. 
The  great  altar  of  the  Church  is  orna- 
mented with  four  Columns  of  nero  and 
bianco  antico,  supporting  a  Baldac- 
chino  of  Parian  marble;  under  which 
rest  the  relics  of  St.  Cecilia,  in  a  Tomb 
composed  of  alabaster,  lapis-lazuli,  jas- 
per, verde  antique,  agate,  and  bronze 
gilt.  Here  likewise  is  the  Statue  of  St. 
Cecilia,  by  Stefano  Dfaderno,  in  the 
position  in  which  she  was  found  after 
her  martyrdom  I  The  Pavement  en- 
circling the  Altar  is  of  alabaster  and 
Yarious  precious  marbles;  and  the  Ceil- 
ing is  lined  with  ancient  Mosaics.  Here, 
also,  are  a  small  round  Picture  of  the  Ga- 
racci  School,  and  an  ancient  Pontifical 
Chair.  On  the  right  of  the  great  door 
of  the  Church  is  an  ancient  Vapour 
Bath,  quite  perfect ;  the  Walls  of  which 
contain  earthen  flues  to  convey  hot  air. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  where 
St.  Cecilia  was  killed :  it  is  now  convert- 
ed into  a  Chapel ;  and  here  are  two  Pic^ 
tures  in  the  style  of  Guido;  the  one 
represefkiting  the  Decapitation  of  the 
Saint,  the  other  her  Coronation. 

Basilica  di  Santa  Maria  in  Traste- 
vere,  supposed  to  stand  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Tdberna  Meritoria,  which 
was  an  hospital  for  invalid  soldiers. 
The  Portico  of  this  Edifice  is  supported 
by  antique  granite  Columns,  and  con- 
tains ancient  Mosaics,  and  several  an- 
cient Inscriptions.  The  Church  is  a 
noble  structure,  divided  into  three 
naves  by  twenty-two  magnificent  an- 
tique Columns  of  red  and  grey  granite : 
four  Columns  of  the  same  description 
support  a  fine  architrave ;  and  some  of 
the  Capitals  are  ornamented  with  Heads 
oflsis,  Serapis,  and  Harpocrates.  The 
Pavement  is  that  kind  of  Mosaic  which 
was  invented  by  the  Emperor  Alexander 

this  Island,  three  temples,  one  dedicated  to 
iBsculapius,  another  to  Jupiter,  and  a  third 
to  FauQus. 

(i)  Dioaysius  ofHalicamaiw  says,  **Tu\- 
lius  built  the  Temple  of  Diana  for  the 
oommonuse  of  the  people  of  LAtium,  on  the 


Severos,  and  called  Opus  Alescandri- 
num.  In  the  centre  of  the  Ceiling  of 
the  middle  aisle  is  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Domenichino  1 1 1  and  the 
Chapel  to  the  left,  on  approaching  the 
great  altar,  is  embellished  with  Frescos 
attributed  to  the  same  excellent  artist. 
The  Baldacchino  of  the  great  altar  is 
supported  by  four  Columns  of  porphyry, 
and  in  the  Tribuna  are  Mosaics  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Here,  likewise,  are 
two  still  more  ancient  Mosaics:  the 
one  representing  Birds,  the  other  a  Sea- 
port. This  Basilica  also  contains  an 
ancient  Pontifical  chair :  together  with 
the  tombs  of  two  celebrated  painters, 
the  Cav.  Lanfranco,  and  Ciro  Ferrt 

In  the  Piazza,  before  the  Church,  is  a 
Fountain,  made  during  the  Pontificate 
of  Adrian  I.,  and  the  most  ancient  of 
modern  Rome. 

Chiesa  di  S-Prisca,  Monte  Aventino. 
On  the  left,  in  ascending  the  Aventine 
Bill  from  Rome,  is  this  Church,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  a  pagan 
Temple.  Twenty-four  antique  Columns 
yet  remain;  and  an  Isiac  Table  was 
found  near  the  Church ,  which  circum- 
stance leads  some  persons  to  imagine  it 
was  a  Temple  of  Isis,  especially  as  Isis 
bad  a  temple  on  the  Aventine  Hill. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Sabina.  Farther  to  the 
right,  is  this  noble  Edifice,  supposed  lo 
stand  on  the  foundations  of  the  Temple 
of  Diana,  built  by  Servhis  Tullius  for  the 
common  use  of  the  cities  of  Latiom; 
and  therefore  called  Templum  com- 
mune Latium:{*)  or,  else,  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Juno  Regina,  built  by 
Camillus.(*)  But  all  we  know  to  a  cer- 
tainty on  this  subject  is,  that  the  Portico 
contains  four  antique  Columns,  two  of 
which  are  rare  granite ;  that  the  interior 
of  the  Church  is  supported  by  twenty- 
four  particularly  beautiful  antique  fluted 
Shafts  of  Parian  marble,  with  Corinthian 
Bases  and  Capitals;  and  that  the  shape 
of  the.  Church  resembles  an  ancient 
temple.  In  the  last  ChUpel,  on  the  right 
of  the  high  altar,  is  a  Picture,  by  Sasso- 
ferrato,  representing  the  Madonna,  S. 
Domenico,  8.  Caterioa,  and  Angels!! 

Aventine  Hill,  the  highest  ground  at  Rome, 
where  they  aseembled  annually,  held  a  Fair, 
and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  Goddess.'* 

(•)  CamilluB  vowed  a  Temple  to  Juoo  at 
the  siege  of  Veil,  and  erected  it  On  this 
Hill. 
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The  small  Pain  tings  round  this  fine  worlf 
are  good :  they  represent  the  Life  of  our 
Saviour. 

Ckiesa  di  S.  Alessio,  SiiW  farther  to 
the  right  is  this  Structurey  supposed,  by 
some  persons,  to  have  been  built  on 
the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Her- 
cules. (<)  Here  are  an  ancient  Pave- 
ment and  an  ancient  Well.  The  great 
altar  is  adorned  with  fine  Columns  of 
verde  antique :  the  Tabernacle  is  band* 
some ;  and  adjoining  to  the  Church  is 
the  Villa  of  the  late  King  of  Spain,  said 
to  stand  on,  or  near,  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Bona  Dea,{»)  The  Gar- 
den belonging  to  this  Villa  commands 
a  fine  view.  Behind  the  Aventine  Hill 
is  Monte  Testaceio,  anciently  Mons 
TestaceuSf  which,  though  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  Paris  feet  in  height,  and 
above  five  hundred  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence, is  composed,  almost  entirely,  of 
potsherds,  conjectured  to  have  been 
heaped  upon  this  spot,  in  former  ages, 
by  workmen  belonging  to  the  potteries 
of  the  neigbt>ourhood. 
^  Sepolcro  di  Cajo  Cestio.  This  Pyra- 
mid was  erected  in  memory  of  Caius 
€eslius,one  of  theSeptemviri  Epulones, 
a  College  of  Priests,  instituted  to  pro- 
vide banquets,  called  Lectisternia,  as 
offerings  to  the  gods;  whose  statues,  laid 
on  superb  couches,  were  placed  al  table, 
as  lheprinGipal;guests,while  the  banquet 
was  eaten  by  theEpulones.(^)  OfCestius*s 
private  history  we  are  ignorant ;  but,  as 
the  name  of  M.  Agrippa  is  mentioned  in 
an  inscription  on  the  Monument,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  was  erected  dur- 
ing the  Augustan  age:  it  measures  a 
hundred  and  thirteen  Paris  feet  in 
height;  and  each  of  its  four  sides  is,  at 
the  base,  sixty-nine  feet  in  length:  it 
was  built,  agreeably  to  the  testament  of 
Cestius,  in  three  hundred  and  thirty 
days;  and  ornamented  with  Paintings, 
relative  to  the  Sacred  Ceremonies  of 
the  Epulones,  and  still  visible,  though 
much  injured  by  time.  It  stands  near 
Che  Porta  S.  Paolo,  called  Ostiensis,  by 

(•)  Becauiie  a  statue  of  Uercnics,  when 
yoaog,  executed  in  basalt,  and  prcsencd 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Capito),  was  found 
here. 

v«)  The  Earth. 

(3)  At  this  fnliral  stools,  and  couches  co- 
vert d  with  roagnifioeotcarpef  s  and  cnshion*, 
vrae  arranged  round  a  table  fumptuously 


Aurelian,  and  was  on  the  outside  of 
Rome  till  he  extended  her  walls. 
'  Terme  di  Caracalla.    On  the  plain  % 
below  the  Aventine,  and  opposite  to  the 
Ccelian  Hill,  are  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  Caracalla*s  Baths,  which  contained 
sixteen  hundred  Cellw,  or   bathing- 
places,   besides   Labra,  or  immense 
bathing-tubs,  of  granite  and  porphyry; 
and  were  ornamented  with  peculiarly 
fine  pieces  of  sculpture;  the  celebrated 
Belvedere  Torso,  the  Hercules  of  Glycon, 
the  group  called  the  Toro  Farnese,  and 
the  Farnese  Flora,   having  all  been 
found  here.    This  building  ( of  a  square 
form,  and  more  than  a  thousand  Paris 
feet  in  extent)  was  begun,  according  to 
Eusebius,in  the  early  part  ofCaracalla's 
reign,  and  finished  before  his  death; 
except  the  Porticos,  which  were  com- 
menced afterwards,  and  completed  by 
Alexander  Severus.    The  Edifice  con- 
sisted of  two  Storeys   above  ground, 
standing  on  two  or  three  Storeys  of  sub- 
terranean apartments:    and  the  most 
convenient  way  of  seeing  what  remains, 
is  to  drive  just  beyond  a  Lane,  called 
Via  Antonina,  on  the  road  to  the  Porta 
S.  Sebastiano,  and  enter  the  First  Gar- 
den-gate on  the  right;  which  leads  to 
part  of  the  Ground-floor  of  these  gigan- 
tic ruins:  namely,  a  long  line  of  Bath- 
ing-Rooms and  other  Apartments;  lh<^ 
former  of  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  inferior 
classes  of  people,  and  the  latter  assigned 
to  the  officers  who  regulated  the  police 
of  the  Baths,  and  the  servants  who  had 
thecareofthefurnace$,dressing-rooms, 
etc.    Steps  lead  from  these  ruins  to  the 
Storey  above  them;  where  a  Gate  may 
be  found,  which  opens  into  the  Via  An- 
tonina ;  toward  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  another  Gate,  leading  to  the  interior 
of  the  Two  Upper  Storeys  of  the  Edifice. 
Here  may  he  traced  two  open  Courts 
surrounded  with  Porticos,  a  large  Cen- 
tral Hall,  or  Xystum,  the  roof  of  which 
was   supported    by  eight  stupendous 
columns  of  granite ;  a  circular  Hall ;  and 

served,  and  the  statues  of  the  heathen  diTi- 
nifies  invited  to  the  banquet  were  plactd 
either  on  the  stcols,  or  the  couches.  To 
accord  with  human  cusfomti,  Jupiter,  as  a 
male,  was  depo  itf  d  on  a  couch ;  and  Juno 
and  Minirra,  as  females,  were  stated  on 
rtools. 
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tbe  great  Bath,  called  Cella  ^oUaris, 
in  length  above  a  hundred  and  eighty 
Paris  feet,  and  in  width  above  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty:  and, notwithstanding 
these  vast  dimensions,  the  Ceiling  is 
said  to  have  been  supported  entirely  by 
bars  of  bronze  or  plates  of  copper,  laced 
together ;  but  how  this  was  effected  is 
unknown.  The  Cella  Solearis  contain- 
ed, as  may  still  be  seen,  nine  entrances 
for  water,  which  formed  an  immense 
Basin,  the  lower  part  of  its  Walls  being 
cased  with  water-proof  Mastic,  called 
Opus  Signinium,  Two  apartments, 
which  appear  to  have  been  Kitchens, 
are  discoverable  in  this  Storey;  as  are 
ruins  of  Staircases,  which  led  to  the 
Upper  Storey.  The  height  of  the  remain- 
ing Walls  of  the  Edifice  is  stupendous; 
and  the  whole  eihibits  one  of  the  no- 
blest specimens  now  existing  of  ancient 
Roman  architecture.  Recent  excava- 
tions here  have  brought  to  light  several 
Mosaic  Pavements;  but  no  fine  sculp- 
ture, and  not  much  fine  marble :  there- 
fore it  is  to  be  concluded  that  all  the 
best  statues  and  other  ornaments  of 
these  splendid  Baths  have  long  since 
been  discoveredand  removed. 

Sepolcro  degli  Scipionu  This  Tomb 
is  situated  in  a  Vineyard,  on  the  Via 
Appia,  still  nearer  to  the  Porta  S.  Sebas- 
tlano  than  are  the  Baths  of  Caracalia: 
it  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  way,  and  the 
words  **Sepulchra  Scipionum**  are  in- 
scribed over  the  door.  This  was  the 
Family  Tomb  ofLucius  Cornelius  Scipio 
Barbatus,  great-grandfather  of  Asiaticus 
and  Africanus :  it  is  a  handsome  piece 
of  Doric  architecture,  very  perfect,  very 
extensive,  and  extremely  interesting, 
though  now  robbed  of  its  most  valuable 
treasures,  which  have  been  removed  to 
the  Vatican  Museum.  The  candles  pro- 
vided by  the  Custode  of  this  Subterra- 
nean Repository  are  so  few  in  number, 
that  persons  who  wish  to  see  it  distinct- 
ly should  carry  lights  of  their  own :  it 
is  excessively  damp. 

Porta  di  S,  Sebastiano.  This  is  the 
Appian  Gate,  sometimes  called  Capenu, 
though  that  Gate  appears  to  have  stood 
below  the  Villa  Mattel,  between  the 
Coelian  and  Aventine  Pills.  Imme- 
diately within  the  Gate  of  8.  Sebas- 
tiano is  an  Arch;  called  that  of  Dm-  j 
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sus,  though  it  probably  belonged  to  an 
Aqueduct. 

Basilica  di  S.  Sebastiano  alle  Cata- 
combe.    The  Church  is  about  two  miles 
distant  from  the  Gate :  it  has  a  Portico 
supported  by  antique  Columns,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Con- 
stantine.    The  High  Altar  displays  four 
Columns,  of  verde antique;  and  over  the 
three  Doors  of  ingress  are  Paintings  by 
Antonio  Caracci.    Under  this  Church 
are  Catacombs, — originally  formed,  no 
doubt,  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  from 
which  they  took  the  pozzolana  with 
which  their  buildings  were  made.    The 
Christians  enlarged  these  Catacombs, 
and,  in  tiroes  of  persecution,  used  them 
as  hiding-places  and  cemeteries;  they 
are  said  to  extend  several  miles.    It  is 
often    necessary   to    sloop  in   going 
through  these  Caverns,  but,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  neither  damp  nor 
difficult  of  access.— The  Passages  are 
from  two  to    three  feel   wide;  the 
Chambers  fof  which  there  are  several), 
from  four  to  six  feet  broad,  and  six  to 
eight  in  length,  some  of  them  being  still 
larger;  and  here,  it  is  said,  the  primitive 
Christians   performed   their  religious 
exercises.    In    the  Walls  are  Cavities 
about  a  span  and  a  half  high,  and  be- 
tween four  and  five  long,  many  of  which 
are  open  and  empty,  others  closed  with 
a  piece  of  marble— sometimes  contain- 
ing an  Inscription.    Few  of  these  ca- 
vities appear  large  enough  to  contain  a 
full-grown  person,  though  the  skeletons 
of  children  have  frequently  been  found 
in  them;  and  this  circumstance  tends 
to  strengthen  the  prevailing  opinion, 
that  the  dead  bodies  of  their  Children, 
among  the  ancients,  were  oflener  buried 
than  burnt.  Here  have  been  discovered 
several  small  Vases,  called  Lachrymato- 
ries, though  more  properly  Incense-Bot- 
tles; and  here  likewise  are  places  for 
cinerary  urns.    When  this  mark  "R" 
Is  found  upon  a  Monument,  ills  deemed 
a  sure  indication  of  a  Martyr's  Sepul- 
chre, being  a  composition  from   th« 
Latin  and  Greek  alphabets,  to  denote 
Pro  CArtsfo.(')     The  Cross  on  a  Monu- 
ment is  also  considered  as  a  sign  that 
a  Christian  lies  buried  there;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  a  cross  wai 
the  Egyptian  emblem  of  eternal  life,  and 


(')  XPIZOTZ  ift  theGfeek  word  forChmf, 
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many  crosses  haye  been  discovered 
apon  Egyptian  tombs,  and  likewise  in 
the  temples  of  Serapis.  The  Churches 
Of  St.  Lorenzo  and  St.  Agnes  also  lead 
to  ancient  Catacombs :  their  eitent 
eannot  be  accurately  known,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  explore  every  part  of 
them,  as  tJieir  communications  with 
each  other  are  so  intricate,  that  several 
persons  have  lost  themselves  in  these 
subterranean  labyrinths;  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  PutieuU  mentioned 
by  Horace,  Yarro,  and  Festus  Pompeins, 
where  the  bodies  of  slaves  only,  or  per- 
sons whose  circumstances  would  not 
allow  of  their  being  burnt  on  funeral 
piles,  were  deposited ;  but,  in  process  of 
time,  persons  of  a  higher  rank  might 
probably  be  interred  here ;  for  the  Ro- 
mans, before  Christianity  prevailed, 
often  buried  their  dead,  as  is  evident 
from  monumental  inscriptions  begin- 
Ding  with  the  words  Diis  Munibus. 
The  Chapel  of  the  Catacombs  of  S.  Se- 
bastiano  contains  a  Bust  of  that  Saint, 
by  Bernini.  It  is  necessary  to  carry 
lights,  to  see  these  Catacombs  well. 

Circo  di  Rotnolo,  On  the  left  side  of 
the  road,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  stands  the  Tomb  of  C»cllia  Me- 
tella,  is  the  Circus  of  Romulus  <Son  of 
Maxentius),  longcalled  thatofCaracalla, 
together  with  ruins  of  various  Edifices 
belonging  to  it.  The  first  of  these  that 
presents  itself  is  a  large  Rotoodo,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  quarters  of  the 
Prastorian  Guard,  while  the  Emperor  at- 
tended the  Circus;  and,  enclosing  this 
Rotondo,  whose  second  storey  was  a 
Serapeon,(<)are  remains  of  a  double  row 
of  lofty  walls,  between  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, were  the  stables  of  the  horses 
used  for  the  chariot-races;  while  the 
open  iuner  space,  or  quadrangle,  where 
stood  the  before-named  Serapeon,  con- 
tained the  cars.  Near  this  building  is  an 
ancient  Sepulchre,  leading  to  the  Cir- 
cus, which  is  more  perfect  than  any 
other  of  the  whole  fifleen  once  found  at 
Rome :  for  here  the  Meta,  the  Spina, 
the  situation  of  the  Obelisk,  the  Seats, 
and  the  Porticos,  whitherthe  spectators 
retired  in  case  of  rain,  have  long  been 
discoverable;  and  the  excavations  made 
bf  the  late  Duke  of  Bracciano,  for  the 

(ONear  the  Church  of  S.  Scbastiano  was 
fomid  a    square  Altar,  dedicated  to  Serapis 


purpose  of  disinterring  the  hidden  part 
of  this  Circus,  have  brought  to  view  the 
grand  Public  Entrance,  or  Steps  lead- 
ing down  to  the  Seals;  of  which  Steps 
six  remain  on  one  side,  and  seven  on 
the  other;  the  Metae  (small  buildings, 
hollow   within,   and  placed    at  each 
extremity  of  the  Spina);  the  whole  Spina, 
or  Platform  (whereon  stood  the  Obelisk 
now  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  the  Statues, 
and  Altars;  and   where,   during  the. 
Shows,  bands  of  music  are  supposed  to 
have  been  stationed);  and  the  Founda- 
tions of  the  Carceres,  which  appear  lo 
have  been  elegantly  ornamented.    This 
Circus  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  a 
Circular  Wall  at  the  end  where  the  great 
mass  of  spectators  ncatered,  and  a 
Slightly  Curved  Wall  at  the  opposite 
end»  near  the  first  Meta,  or  Goal.    The 
breadth  of  the  Circus,  at  this  end,  is 
much  greater  than  at  the  other;  and  at 
each  extremity  of  the  Wall  is  a  Tower, 
where  trumpeters  are  supposed  to  have 
been    placed,  to    give    signals.    The 
Podium,  or  Standi  for  the  Emperor  and 
his  suite*  appears  to  have  been  near  the 
first  Meta ;  and  from  the  Podium  he,  or 
whoever  presided  at  these  Shows,  gave 
the  signal  for  beginning  the  entertain- 
ment.   On  the  opposite  side   of  the 
Circus  was  the  Prstorian  Stand.    The 
Archway,  on  a  line  with  the  imperial 
Stand  (and  immediately  fronting  what 
are  called  remains  of  the  Temples  of 
Virtue  and  Honour,  built  by  Marccllus), 
is,  by  some  antiquaries,  supposed  to 
have  been  the   Triumphal  Gate;  and 
probably  the  Archway,  immediately  op- 
posite, was  the  Gate  through  which  the 
Dead  were  borne  off.    In  the  centre  of 
the  Carceres  there  appears  to  have  been 
another  Gale,  through  which,  perhaps, 
the  cars  entered  the  Circus,  in  order  to 
be  ranged  for  starting;  and  near  the  ^ 
first  Meta  is  a  small  Pedestal,  where 
probably  the  imperial  Standard  mi^ht 
have  been  hoisted.  The  Spina  is  a  wide 
Platform,  elevated  considerably  above 
the  race-course,  divided  into  compart- 
ments, by  narrow  paths,  and  fenced 
round  by  dwarf  Walls.    Pools  of  water> 
from  eleven  to  twelve  feet  in  length, 
were,  in  consequence  of  the  late  exca- 
vations, discovered  between  each  Meta 

and  now  preserved  in  the  Capitol.     It  pro- 
perly belonged  to  the  Serapeon  here. 
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and  the  Spina ;  and  the  ground,  thus 
accidentally  overflowed,  is   supposed 
to  have  served  originally  for  passages 
from  the  Spina  to  the  Cells  under  the 
Metae.    Statues  were  discovered  in,  or 
near,  the  water;  and  broken  Bassi-ri- 
lievi,  representing  Chariots  and  Cha- 
rioteers, were   found  near  the  Metae, 
which  seem  to  have  been  incrusted  with 
these  ornaments,  and  guarded  from 
iryury  by  large  Circular  Stones,  found 
close  to  them.(')    Some  Fragments  of 
the   Bassi-rilievi   are  well    executed; 
others  were  evidently  done  during  the 
dark  ages.    It  seems  probable  that  the 
.Altars  ofConsus  were  kept  in  the  Cells 
oflheMetae;  though  nothing  has  been 
found  in  those  C^Ils  but  bones  of  qua- 
drupeds.   On  each  side  of  the  Circus 
was  a  Covered  Gallery,  the  Roof  of  which 
made  part  of  the  foundations  of  the 
Seats  for  spectators.    The  Seals  held 
about  twenty  thousand  persons,  in  ten 
rows  on  each  side;  and  the  covered  Gal- 
leries were  lighted  by  windows.    Com- 
bats of  Gladiators  and  wild  beasts  were 
sometimes  exhibited  in  the  great  area 
between  the  firs  tMeta  and  the  Carceres; 
and  sometimes  water  was  introduced, 
and  NaumachiaB  represented ;  but,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  this  Circus  seems  to 
have  been  devoted  to  Chariot-races.  In 
the  Walls  here  (and  likewise  in  some 
parts  of  the  wall  which  surrounds 
Rome),  are  coarse  earthen  Vases,  whose 
spherical  shape,  operating  like  arches, 
diminished  the  perpendicularweight  of 
thefabricand  contributed  to  strength- 
en it.      This  style  of  building  is  not 
supposed  to  have  been  adopted  till  after 
the  reign  of  Caracalla;  therefore  An- 
tiquaries were  at  a  loss  to  determine 
the  date  of  the  Circus  in  question;  till 
the  excavations  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Bracciano,  to   elucidate  this  matter, 
produced  an  Inscription,  which  seems 
to  prove,  that  the  Circus  was  construct- 
ed during  the  reign  of  Maxentius,  and 
dedicated,  a.  d.  311,  to  his  Son,  Ro- 
mulus.   To  the  north  of  this  Circus,  in 

(• )  The  great  skill  of  the  charioteer  consist- 
ed in  Uirninghis  horses  as  near  as  possible 
to  each  Meta,  without  injury  to  his  chariot : 
and  as  the  ordinary  course  was  seven  rounds 
of  the  Circus,  he,  by  these  means,  consider- 
ably shortened  the  distance.  But  as  nn  - 
ski  fill  charioteers  were  liable  to  strike  their 
chariots  against  the  MetWj  these  circular 
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a  neighbouring  Vineyard,  are  remains 
of  ancient  Kdiflces,  called  the  Temples 
of  Honour  and  Virtue,  built  by  Mar- 
cellus,  after  his  Sicilian  conquests,  io 
the  year  of  Rome  544;  and  said  to  have 
been  so  constructed,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  enter  the  former,  without 
passing  through  the  latter.  The  situation 
of  these  Temples  is,  however,  a  disputed 
point :  Livy  places   them  just  without 
the  ancient  Porta  Capena;  and  if  this 
Gate    stood,  as  antiquaries   suppose, 
below  the  Villa  Mattel,  in  the  narrow 
part  of  the  Vale,  between  the  Coelian 
and  Aventine   Hills,  these   Ruins  are 
more  distant  from  Rome  than  were  the 
Temples  «f  Honour  and  Virtue.    But 
it  should  be  remembered  that,  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  site  of  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena, or  any  other  ancient  Gate  of 
Rome,  is  now  scarcely  possible,  so  often 
have  the  City  Walls  been  altered  I 
*^  Sepolcro  di  Cecilia  Metella,  Had  not 
the  Roman  Barons,  during  the  middle 
ages,  converted  this  beautiful  Structure 
into  a  fortress,  and  built  a  parapet  and 
port-holes  round  its  summit,  it  might 
have  lasted  to  eternity,  so  durable  is 
the  manner  of  its  construction.    The 
Monument  was  erected  by  Crassus,  to 
enclose  the  remains  of  bis  wife,  Caeci- 
lia  Metella  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
above-named  ugly  parapet,  is  one  of  the 
best-preserved  sepulchral  fabrics  of  an- 
cient Rome. 

About  two  miles  from  thisMqnument 
is  an  ancient  pu62tc  r«lrma, where  the 
dead  were  burnt :  and  near  the  Fossa 
CluilicBt  in  this  neighbourhood,  about 
five  miles  from  Rome,  on  \\\^ViaAppia, 
is  a  spot  now  called  Ccaale  Rotondo, 
and  once  the  scene  of  combat  between 
the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  denominated, 
by. the  ancient  Romans,  Horatiorum 
campus  sacer.  No  vestige  remains  of 
the  five  monuments  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  five  champions  who  were 
buried  there. 

'^Basilica  di  S.  Paolo,  fuori  dells 
Mura,    This  venerable  Edifice,  which 

SU>nes(lately  disinterred)  might  probably  be 
intended  to  protect  them.  Victory  was  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  charioteer  wboie 
carriage,  after  seven  rounds,  first  passed  over 
a  line  of  white  chalk  bitween  the  first  Meta 
and  the  shorter  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
Circus. 
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lately  fell  a  prey  to  Are,  was  erected  by 
Constantine  over  the  grave  of  St.  Paul, 
enlarged   by  Theodosius,  finished  by 
Bonorius,  and  enriched  yf'iih  »  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  ancient  columns  of 
precious  marble :  the  length  of  the  Struc- 
ture, exclusive  of  the  Tribuna,  being 
two  hundred  and  forty  Paris  feet,  and  its 
breadth  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 
Ancient  columns,  eighty  in  number,  di- 
<x  Tided  it  into  five  aisles;  and  twenty-four 
of  these  columns,  placed  in  the  middle 
aisle,  were  especially  magnificent;  be- 
ing of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  each 
shaft  one  entire  piece  of  pavonazzo, 
beautifully  arid  peculiarly  fluted.  Splen- 
did columns  of  rare  marble,  forty-lwo 
feet  in  height  and  fifteen  in  circum- 
ference, were  selected  to  support  the 
great  arch  of  the  Tribuna ;  and  behind 
the  shrine  of  St.  Paul  was  placed  a  co- 
lumn with  an  equilateral  Parian  marble 
base  of  seven  feet,  and  finely  worked. 
The  altars  were  ornamented  with  thirty 
columns  of  porphyry;  and  the  high 
altar  embellished  with  gems.  The  Arch 
^  of  the  Great  Nave  was  lined  with  Mosaics 
In  the  year  440;  and  on  the  walls  (above 
the  grove  of  precious  columns  which 
this  Church  presented),  were  placed, 
from  time  to  time.  Portraits  of  all  the 
Popes,  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  num- 
t)er,  beginning  with  St.  Peter,  and  end- 
ing with  Pius  YIL    The  pavement  was 
composed    of  fragments  of  marble; 
among  which  were  ancient  sepulchral 
inscriptions;  and  the  centre  entrance- 
door,  consisting  of  bronze,  embellished 
with  Bassi-rilievi,  was  cast  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1070.    Repairs  were  making 
on  the  outside  of  this  Basilica,  by  order 
of  Pius  Yll.,  when,  very  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  sliteenth  of  July,  1824, 
the  whole  Roof  was  discovered  to  be  in 
flames,  and,  very  soon  after,  fell  down 
into  the  aisles,  where  the  fire  raged 
with  sQCh  fury,  that  it  absolutely  cal- 
cined the  columns  of  pavonazzo,  and 
Chose  of  Parian  marble,  which  adorned 
the  middle  aisle,  likewise  splitting  from 

(■)  Architects  say,  the  beams  of  cedar, 
wbidi  supported  the  roororst.  Paul's,  were 
CO  prodigiously  thick,  that  they  most  have 
'  smeaMered  for  days,  before  the  flames  burst 
forth;  and  it  is  even  conjectured  that  a  train 
of  oombustiblrs  must  have  boon  employed 
in  order  to  make  the  Are  ooinmuoicatc  fi  om 
beamtolxiam. 


top  to  bottom  the  immense  columns 
which  support  the  Great  Arch  of  the 
Tribuna, and  ruining,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  columns  of  Egyptian  granite 
and  cipollino  in  the  cross  aisle.  Even 
the  columns  of  porphyry  on  each  side 
of  the  altars  are,  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  hardness  of  the  marble,  shiver- 
ed to  pieces:  but  the  Great  Arch  of  the 
middleaisle,and the Mosaicswith which  v 
it  is  lined,  though  damaged,are  still  re- 
maining; so  likewise  are  several  of  the 
Portraits  of  the  Popes :  and  the  high  al-  , 
tar,underwhich  rest  part  of  the  relics  of 
St.  Paul,  is  not  very  n^aterially  injured. 
The  Facade,  decorated  with  Mosaics  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  remains  entire;  ''' 
as  does  the  Colonnade  erected  by  Bene-  t 
diet  Xin. :  but  the  large  door  of  bronze, 
cast  aiConstantinople,was  partly  melt- 
ed by  the  violence  of  the  conflagration. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  these 
ruins  without  deeply  regretting  that  the 
work  of  centuues,  and  the  most  ancient 
Basilica  of  the  Christian  world,  should 
have  been  thus  rapidly  and  unaccount- 
ably destroyed.  (') 

Chiesa  di  S,  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane, 
Near  two  miles  beyond  the  ruins  of  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Paul  is  the  spot  where  this 
great  Apostle  suffered,  and  where  con- 
siderable numbers  of  Christians  were 
executed, by  command  of  the  Emperor 
Dioclesian,  after  he  had  employed  them 
in  building  his  Baths.  On  this  spot  (an- 
ciently ad  AqiMU  Salvias)^  are  three 
Churches:  the  first,  S,  Maria  Scala 
C(Fh',wasbuilt  by  Vignola«and  is  thought 
a  good  piece  of  architecture :  the  in- 
side, an  octagon,  contains  a  Mosaic,  by 
Francesco  Zucca,  of  the  school  of  Va- 
sari ;  said  to  be  the  first  thing  of  its  kind, 
executed  in  good  taste,  after  the  revival 
of  the  Arts.  The  second  Church,  that 
ot  Saints  Vincenxo  and  Anastasio,  con- 
tains Frescos  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  a 
Noli  me  tangere,  and  the  Baptism  of 
our  Saviour,  all  executed  after  the  de- 
signs of  Raphael,  but  much  Injured,  ex- 
cept the  two  last.    The  third  Church, 

The  Rings  of  England  were,  before  the 
Reformation,  protectors  of  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Paul,  in  the  same  manoer  as  tbc  Em- 
peror of  Austria  is  protector  of  S*..  Peter's, 
the  late  French  King  of  S.  Giovanni  in  late- 
rano,  and  the  Kiuff  of  Spain  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiorc. 
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that  otSt  Paul,  was  built  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta,  and  does  him  honour:  its 
interior  contains  two  Altars,  and  three 
fountains  called  miraculous;  together 
with  ten  Columns  of  rare  marble,  (>) 
which  ornament  the  fountains  and  al- 
tars. Here  is  a  White  Stone^  on  which 
St. Paul  is  supposed  to  have  been  de* 
capitated :  and  here,  likewise,  is  a  Pic- 
ture of  the  Crucifliion  of  St. Peter,  by 
Guido;  which  appears  to  have  been 
finely  executed,  but  is  now  much  spoil- 
ed. 

Excavations  on  the  Estate  of  the  De- 
ceased Duchess  of  Chablais.    Return- 
ing from  S.  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane,  we 
see,  on  the  right,  not  far  distant  from 
the  Tomb  of  Caecilia  Melelta,  two  Exca- 
vations, which  have  recently  disclosed 
the  lower  part  of  two  ancient  Roman 
Villas.    That  nearest  to  the  tomb  of 
Gaecilia  Metella  is  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Consul  Marcus  Procus,  or 
his  Daughter;  and  displays  the  Shape 
and  Walls  of  several  Rooms,  where  Bas- 
si-rilievi  and  a  Statue  have  been  found ; 
and  also   some  beautiful  Pavements. 
The  rooms  seem  to  have  been  painted 
like  those  at  Pompeii.  The  plan  of  this 
Villa  is  discoverable,  so  far  as  to  prove 
that  the  apartments  were  small,  (hough 
numerous. —  Here  was  found  Ancient 
Glass,  some  pieces  being  very  thick, 
others  very  thin,  and  in  a  state  of  de- 
cay.   The  villa,  on  the  hill  to  the  left, 
exhibits  Subterranean  Arches,  above 
which  are  the  Foundations  of  a  square 
Portico,  once  supported,  as  it  seems,  by 
forty  stuccoed  pillars.    The  centre  of 
this  Portico  is  not  excavated:  the  Walls 
appear   to  have   been  adorned  with 
Paintings;  and  the  Floors  paved,  like 
those  of  the  opposite  Villa;— which  was 

(i)  Two  of  these  columns  are  of  green  por- 
phyry. 

(a)  The  Dionysia  were  festivals  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  originally  instituted  by  the 
Greeks;  though  afterwards  observed  by  the 
Romans.  Small  gold  buskcts,  containing 
fruits  mingled  with  serpents,  were  sometimes 
carried  by  noble  virgins  at  these  festivals. 
The  worshippers  imitated,  in  their  dress 
and  actions,  the  poetical  fictions  oenoerning 
Bacchus ;  they  clothed  themselves  with  fauns' 
skins,  fine  linen,  and  mitres;  carrying  in 
tii^ir  hands  thyrsi,  drums,  pipes,  and  flutes, 
aud  cnowoing  ibeir  heads  with  garlands  of 
ivy,  vine  leajes^ flowera,  etc.  And  the  lower 


discovered  in  consequence  of  a  piece 
of  tesselated  pavement  being  worked 
out  of  a  mole-hill, 

Chiesa  di  S.  Urbano  alia  Caffarella. 
On  the  eminence  above  the  Fountain  of 
Egeria  is  a  Church,  dedicated  to  San 
Urbano ;  and  originally  an  ancient  Tem* 
pie ;  which,  from  the  old  name  of  the 
spot,  ad  Canumas,  was  supposed  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  till 
the  discovery  (in  the  subterranean  part 
of  the  Building)  of  an  Altar  inscribed  to 
Bacchus,  by  Apronianus,  interpreter  of 
his  mysteries,  and  exhibiting  the  Dio- 
nysiac  Serpent.(>)    This  discovery  led 
Antiquaries  to  change  their   opinion, 
and  conclude  that  the  Temple  was  con- 
secrated to  Bacchus.    Four  fluted  Com- 
posite Columns  of  white  marble,  which 
appear  to  have  originally  supported  ihe 
Portico,  or  vestibule,  now  make  part  of 
the  Exterior  Wall  of  the  Church!  under 
the  Portico,  on  the  right  of  the  Entrance 
door,  is  the  Altar  inscribed  to  Bacchus; 
and  the  interior  of  the  Church  (in  form 
a  parallelogram)  is  ornamented  with  a 
fine  Frieze  of  Stucco,  and  Medallions  of 
the  same  description  on  the  Ceiling. 
The  Crypt,  where  the  Dionyslac  Altar 
was  found,  merits  notice,  as  it  probably 
made  part  of  the  ancient  Temple. 

Fontana  delta  Dea  Egeria,  This 
Grotto,  according  to  Flaminius  Vacca, 
was  consecrated,  by  Numa  Pompiiius, 
to  the  wood-nymphs;  and  the  water 
which  supplied  its  Fountain  was  the 
Ovidian  Almo.  At  the  upper  end  of  a 
Grotto,displaying  considerable  remains 
of  the  opus  rettcuiafum,  and  situated 
below  the  Temple  of  Bacchus,  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Caffarella  (formerly  ad 
Camanas),Rre  remains  of  a  Recumbent 
Statue,  called  Egeria,  though  supposed, 

classes  of  the  modem  Romans  go  annually, 
on  the  first  Sunday  iu  May,  to  the  Valley  of 
the  Caffarella;  where  they  carouse,  and 
crown  themselves  wiih  garlands  of  (towers; 
thence  returning  to  Rome  like  Bacdiaoals, 
dancing  and  singing  to  various  instruments 
of  music.  This  festival  commences  with  Ihe 
dawn,  and  ends  about  mid-day.  The  lower 
classes  of  modem  Romans,  as  already  men- 
tioned, retain  many  of  the  reUgk>us  customs 
of  their  aoopstors;  and  therefore  this  annual 
festival  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Urbano  alia  Caffarella  having 
been  origir«1ly  a  Temple  of  Bacchus. 
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by  antiquaries,  to  represent  the  Al- 
ino:(>)  and  round  the  Walls  are  Niches, 
apparently  made  for  the  reception  of 
other  statues.  This  is  denominated  the 
Grotto  ofEgeria:  but,  as  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  there  were  several  of  these 
Nymphata  in  the  Ticinlly  of  the  Alnio, 
and  as  it  likewise  appears,  from  Classic 
writers,  that  the  Fountain  of  Egeria  was 
near  the  ancient  Porta  Capena,  we  have 
no  good  authority  for  calling  the  Foun- 
tain In  question  that  ofEgeria. 

Tempio  di  Redicolo,OTt  more  pro- 
perly, JtetfetifMfo.  Beyond  the  Fountain 
called  that  of  Egeria,  and  standing  in 
the  same  valley,  is  a  beautiful  small 
S^tructure  of  brick,  ornamented  with 
pilasters,  and  once  embellished  with  a 
portico,  now  destroyed.  This  building 
has  long  been  denominated  Tempio  di 
Mcdicolo,  or,  more  pro perly, ite(2««ndo, 
which  Temple  was  erected  when  Han- 
nibal raised  the  siege  of  Rome  and  re- 
turned towards  Naples,  and  therefore 
called  the  Temple  of  the  Return,  as  the 
word  expresses:  and  the  situation  of 
Ihe  structure  in  question,  on  a  spot 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Hannibal's 
Gamp,(*)  would  establish  the  belief  that 
U  may  be  remains  or  the  Temple  of  the 
Return,  did  not  Pliny  describe  that 
Temple  as  standing  to  the  right  of  the 
Via  Appia,  in  an  opposite  direction.  Ac- 
cording to  some  opinions,  the  last- 
named  edifice  is  the  small  Temple  of 
flercules,  noticed  by  MartiaL 

Porto  Pta.  This  Gate,  built  by  Pius  IV., 
was  anciently  called  Porta Nomeniana, 
because  it  led  to  Nomentum. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Agnese  fuori  delleMura, 
This  Edifice,  which  Is  about  one  mile ' 
from  Rome,  was  erected  by  Constantino 
over  the  grave  of  St. Agnes,  at  the  desire 
of  bis  Daughter  Constantia.  ACorridor, 
containing  forty-five  steps  oC  fine  mar- 
ble, leads  down  into  the  Church;  and 
on  the  Walla  of  this  Corridor  are  an- 
cient inscriptions.    The  Nave  is  sup- 

(')  Supposed  to  be  the  j^qua  Mercurii, 
with  whtdi  Ibclradcsmen  of  Rome  per  formed 
certain  expiatory  ablutions.  Lnstral  rites  in 
honour  of  Geres  were  likewise  celebrated  in 
fbe  Almo. 

(>)  Near  half  a  mile  bpyond  the  Porta  8.  Se^ 
bastiano,  on  the  left,  is  a  Marsh :  beyond  Ibis 
Marsh  is  a  gradual  ascent  to  tbe  Chapel  of 
Vomine  quo  vadis,  where  tbe  road  divides 
into  two  hranchcs;  that  on  the  left  Icadiog 


ported  by  sixteen  antique  Columns; 
two  of  which  are  pavonazzo,  beautifully 
fluted ;  and  the  only  specimen  of  the 
kind  now  to  be  met  with  at  Rome.  Four 
other  Columns,  near  the  high  altar,  are 
of  rare  marble;  and  those  which  sup- 
port the  Baldacchino  are  of  the  finest 
porphyry.  The  High  Altar  is  composed 
of  precious  marbles,  and  enriched  with 
two  antique  Candelabra  of  bronze  gilt; 
under  it  lie  the  ashes  of  St.  Agnes.  The 
Chapel  of  the  Madonna  contains  a  beau- 
tiful antique  Candelabrum,  and  a  Head 
of  our  Saviour,  by  Michael  Angeio. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Costanza.  Near  the 
Church  of  St.  Agnes  is  that  of  S.  Co- 
stanza;  dedicated,  by  Constantino,  to 
Christian  worship,  that  it  might  serve 
as  a  burial-place  for  his  daughter.  This 
elegant  Rolondo,  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  a  Temple  consecrated  to  Bac- 
chus, still  retains  its  ancient  form.  The 
Cupola  is  supported  by  twenty-four 
granite  Columns,  placed  in  a  double 
circie;'-and  in  the  middle  of  the  Church 
is  an  elevated  Platform,  on  which  the 
pagan  altar  seems  formerly  to  have 
stood,  and  where  the  remains  of  S.  Co- 
stanza  afterwards  rested.  That  part  of 
the  Ceiling  nearest  to  the  circular  wall 
is  adorned  with  beautiful  ancient  Mo- 
saics, representing  a  Vintage,  Birds, 
and  Arabesques;  and  apparently  exe- 
cuted when  the  arts  were  in  the  highest 
perfection.  The  porphyry  Sarcophagus, 
ornamented  with  Boys  and  Grapes, 
which  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum, 
was  taken  from  thifr  Temple. 

Adjoining  to  the  Church  of  S.  Co- 
stanza  are  considerable  remains  of  a 
Structure^  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Hyppodrome,  built  by  Constantino.  (3) 

A  little  farther  on,  is  tbe  Villa  Fa- 
onte,  where  it  is  believed  that  Nero  put 
an  end  to  his  existence;  and, abontone 
mile  from  this  Villa,  is  the  Ponte  La^ 
meniano,  anciently  Pons  Nomentatus, 
near  which  are  remains  of  two  Sepul- 

to  the  Tempio  di  Redeundo :  and  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Marsh  to  this  Temple, 
and  perhaps  farther,  appears  to  have  been 
Che  site  of  HaniiibaPs  Gamp. 

(3)  Beyond  the  Church  of  S.  Gostanzo,  on 
the  rq^ht,  in  the  Garden  of  the  Villa  Rofflnl, 
is  a  Golumbarinro,  containing  a  large 
number  of  cioerary  urns,  human  bones,  and 
inscriptions.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  puWic 
bunal-place. 
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cbres;  that  on  the  left  appeardto  have 
been  the  Tomb  of  Menenius  Agrippa, 
atid  now  serves  as  a  shelter  for  oien ; 
the  other  is  nearly  destroyed.  Imme- 
diately behind  these  tombs  rises,  in  an 
atnphitheatrieal  form,  the  MonsSacer; 
whilher  the  Plebeians  retired  in  the 
year  ofRomeiidO,  by  the  advice  of  Si- 
<$inius,  till  persuaded  to  return,  by  the 
^oquence  of  Menenius  Agrippa :  and 
whither  they  again  retired,  in  the  year 
(S(  Rome  305,  in  consequence  of  the 
tyranny  of  Appius  Claudius. 

Porta  di  S.  Lorenzo.  This  Edifice, 
originally  one  of  the  arches  of  the  Mar- 
tian, (>)  Tepulan,  and  Julian  aqueduct, 
was  made  into  a  City  Gate  by  Aurelian ; 
who  called  it  Poria  Co22atina,  because 
it  leads  to  GoUatia,  where  Lucretia  killed 
herself.  (•) 

Basilica  di  S,  Lorenzo.  About  one 
mile  from  the  Gate  of  St.  Lorenzo  is 
this  Church ;  which  was  erected  by  Con- 
atantine  on  the  foundations  of  a  Tem- 
ple consecrated  to  Neptune,  of  which 
there  are  considerable  and  beautiful 
remains:  namely,  the  sii  Pillars  of  the 
Portico,  four  of  which  are  fluted;  two 
Pillars  of  green  porphyry  at  the  extre- 
mity of  .the  Tribuna  behind  the  high 
altar; (3)  four  of  red  porphyry,  which 
sapport  theBaldacchino ;  a  fine  antique 
Cornice  round  the  Tribuna ;  ten  fluted 
Columns  of  pavonazzo,  partly  buried  in 
the  earth,  two  of  them  having  Military 
Capitals,  the  other  eight  Corinthian 
Capitals,  beautifully  executed ;  twenty- 
two  Columns  of  oriental  granite,  which 
support  the  Nave ;  together  with  some 
very  Ancient  Pavement,  and  some  of 
the  time  of  Constantine.  To  the  right, 
on  entering  the  Church,  is  a  Sarcopha- 
gtis,  ornamented  with  Bassi-rilievi,  re- 
presenting an  ancient  Marriage  Cere- 
mony I  and  behind  the  high  altar  is 

(<)  The  Martian  Aqueduct,  an  Etruscan 
wmk,  merits  notice  on  accouQt  of  its  great 
antiquity ;  as  the  Jqua  MaHia  is  supposed  to 
have  been  conveyed  to  Rome  from  the  Lake 
Fucinus(above  thirty  miles  distant)  by  Ancus 
Martius. 

(•)  This  Gate,  according  to  the  Inscription 
it  b^ars,must  have  been  reooostnicted  by 
Uonorias. 

(3)  The  Lizard  and  the  Frog  of  the  Spartan 
architects,  already  mentioned,  are  said  to  he 
diRooverable  on  one  of  the  columns  of  the 
Tiibina. 


another  Sarcophagus,  with  Bacchana- 
lian emblems.  The  ashes  of  St.  Lo- 
renzo, and  other  Christian  Martyrs,  rest 
here. 

Porta  Maggiore.  This  Gate,  formerly 
called  Pranestinaj  is  one  of  the  arches 
of  the  Castellum  of  the  Claudian  Aque- 
duct, which  conveyed  three  streams  of 
water  to  Rome:  two  coming  forty-five 
miles,  and  the  third  above  sixty.  It  is 
practicable,  by  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  to 
ascend  into  this  Aqueduct  at  the  Gate  of 
S.  Lorenzo.  The  ancient  Porta  Pranes- 
tina  seems  to  have  been  so  called  be- 
cause it  led  to  Prasneste ;  and  the  mo- 
dern name  might,  probably,  have  been 
given  because  the  Gate  stands  in  tb« 
road  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 

Porta  S.  Giovanni.  This  Gate,  for- 
merly called  Calimontana,  from  being 
placed  on  the  ilf  ons  Calius,  was  restor- 
ed by  Gregory  Xill.,  according  to  the 
designs  of  Giacomo  delta  Porta. 

The  road  beyond  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni 
exhibits  magnificent  remains  of  theClau- 
dian,  Tepulan,  and  Martian  Aqueducts; 
together  with  several  ancient  tombs : 
and  near  the  spot  where  the  ViaLatina 
unites  with  the  modern  Albano  road, 
we  find  a  small,  square,  brick  Edifice, 
adorned  with  Doric  Columns,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Temple  of  For- 
tuna  Mutiebris,  erected  by  the  Roman 
Senate,  in  honour  of  the  Roman  Ma- 
trons, on  the  spot  where  Yeturla  and 
Vol  omnia  overcame  the  determination 
of  Coriolanos.  (4)  ThisTem,ple  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  restored  by  Faustina 
the  younger ;  because  we  see,  on  the 
reverse  of  her  silver  medals,  a  figuve  of 
Fortune  with  this  legend : 

FOBTYNJB  .  MYLIEBRI. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  and  about  five 
miles  from  Rome,  is  a  large  farm,  be- 

(4)  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassns  says,  "  Go- 
riolarihs,  when  he  threatened  Rome  the 
sacond  time,  encamped  about  thirty  stadia 
from  that  City,  on  the  road  leadiog  to  Tur- 
culum:"  and  the  same  writer  adds,  'Mhat 
the  Temple  of  Female  Fortune  was  erected 
on  this  spot,  by  the  Bomaa  Senate  and 
People;  and  her  Statues,  two  in  number  (one 
presented  by  the  Roman  Ladies,  the  other 
by  the  Senate  and  People),  placed  in  the 
Temple." 
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longing  to  the  Torlonia  family,  and 
called  Roma  Vecchia;  but,  probably, 
nothing  more  than  an  ancient  Roman 
Village  (as  the  suburbs  of  the  City  could 
scarcely  have  extended  so  far; ;  where» 
among  others  ruins,  are  the  remains  of 
a  Theatre,  Diata,  and  Reservoirs  of 
Baths,  one  of  them  being  full  of  water; 
they  precisely  resemble  the  Sette  Sale 
of  the  Baths  of  Titus.  (>) 

Gates  of  Rome,  not  alreadt  men- 
tioned. 

Porta  Angelica,  built  by  Plus  IV. 
Near  this  Gate  passed  the  Via  Trium- 
phalis,  which  came  down  from  the  CZt- 
VU8  Cinna,  a  part  of  the  Janiculum, 
now  called  Monte  Mario. 

Porta  Latina,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Porta  Ferentina, 

Porta  Pinciana,  (*)  said  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  the  palace  of  the 
Pincian  family  which  stood  near  it, 
and  from  whom  the  whole  Hill  was 
called  Mons  Pincius. 

Porta  Portuensis,  so  denominated 
from  the  magnificent  Harbour  of  Porto, 
constructed  by  Claudius.  The  Gardens, 
which  Julius  Cssar  bequeathed  to  the 
people,  are  supposed  to  have  been  near 
this  Gate. 

Porta  di  S.  PancraxiOy  anciently 
called  Aurelia,  By  this  Gate  Trjgan*s 
Aqueduct  enters  Rome  :  its  course  is 
thirty-five  miles;  and,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  renewed  and  augment- 
ed by  Paul  v.,  it  is  now  called  Acqua 
Paola. 

The  most  frequented  roads  which  led 
to  Rome  are  supposed  to  have  had 
double  Gates;  one  being  allotted  to 
those  persons  who  entered  the  City,  and 
the  other  to  those  who  quitted  it. 
Thus  the  ancient  Carmental  Gate  was 
double;  **  and  from  the  right-hand  side 
marched  out  the  Fabii. "  (3)  At  each 
Gate  a  bronze  statue  of  some  god,  or 
tutelar  genius,  seems  to  have  been 
placed  :  and  Lucretius  mentions  that 
the  right  hands  of  these  statues  were 
perceptibly  worn  by  the  frequent  kisses 
of  passengers. 

(i)  Acoording  to  some  opinions,  these  mins 
made  part  of  the  ancient  Pagus  Lemonius ; 
hot,  aooording  to  others,  Ihey  are  nothing 
more  than  the  remaiDS  of  an  immense  Villa. 
PreckNis  marbles,  statues,  busts,  and  sarco- 
phagit  have  been  found  here. 


The  Gates  of  Rome  are  now  twelve  in 
number. 

WALLS  OF  ROME. 

The  original  walls  of  Rome,  as  we  are 
told  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  were 
made  with  rough  stones  placed  care- 
lessly one  upon  another :  but  Tarquinius 
Prisons   erected  Walls  of  stones  cut 
square  and  smooth,  each  one   being 
sufficiently  large  to  load  a  car.    He 
likewise  adjied  to  this  defence  an  Agger, 
or. broad  Rampart  of  earth,  bordered 
by  a  deep  and  wide  Ditch.    Antiquaries 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
exact  limits  of  his  Agger;  though  ves- 
tiges of  this  fortification  are  said  to 
exist  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  to  the  north- 
east of  Dioclesian's  Baths.     Vestiges 
of  the  Agger  constructed  by  Servius 
Tullius  (who  enclosed  the  rest  of  the 
Quirinal,   the  Viminal,   and  the  £s- 
quiline  Hills),  are,  as  already  noticed, 
very  apparent,  under  the  Terrace  of  the 
Casino  Barberini,  in  the  Domain  of  Sal- 
lust  :  and  leading  from  the  Iron  Gate  of 
that  Casino  to  the  Mound  called  Campus 
Seeleratuif  is  another  Rampart  of  earth, 
which  seems  to  have  been  either  a 
continuation  of  Servius  Tullius*s  Agger, 
or  part  of  that  previously  made  by  Tar- 
quinius Priscus.    These  Aggers  proba- 
bly extended  from  the  Salarian  to  the 
Esquiline  Gate;  because  this  quarter  of 
Rome   was,   by   nature,   undefended. 
The  Walls  which  surround  the  City  at 
present  (comprehending  that  part  rais- 
ed about  the  year  850,  by  Leo  IV.,  to 
enclose  the  JIf on^  Vaticanus,  and  se- 
cure St.  Peter's  against  the  incursions 
of  the  Saracens),  are  certainly  not  more 
than  fifteen  Roman  miles  in  circumfe* 
rence,  and  according  to  some  compu- 
tations much  less. 

Between  the  Porta  del  Popoloand  the 
Porta  Pinciana  (4)  'the  existing  Walls 
seem  to  have  been  repaired  in  the  Sa- 
racenic manner ;  from  the  Porta  Pin- 
ciana to  the  Porta  Salara  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  work  of  Belisa- 
rius  :  between  the  Porta  Pia  and  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo  they  display  a  speci- 

(>)  The  Horn  Pincius  and  the  Mons  ffor- 
tidorum  are  synonymous. 
(^)  Livius,  lib.  iL  c.  49. 
{i)  Mow  closed  op. 
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men  oftbe  style  of  building  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius;  as,  near  the  former  Gate, 
there  is  in  the  Wall  a  Quadrangular  Pro- 
jection, supposed  to  be  remains  of  Bar- 
racks erected  by  him  for  his  Praetorian 
(vuards,  (')  and  afterwards  converted 
into  part  of  the  City  Walls,  by  Constan- 
line,  or  Honorius.  The  Walls  near  the 
Porta  Maggiore  were  probably  built,  or 
repaired,  during  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  that  Gate  was  formed  out  of  one 
of  the  Arches  of  the  Ccut^llum  of  the 
Claudian  Aqueduct.  The  Walls  extend- 
ing from  the  Amphitkeatrum  Ccutrense 
to  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  and  onward 
in  that  direction,  are  supposed  to  be  of 
the  time  of  Honorius :  as  indeed  are  the 
greater  part  of  the  Walls  which  now 
surround  Rome :  though,  in  some  places 
and  particularly  between  the  Porta  Pia 
and  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  there  are 
portions  of  these  Walls  which  bear  the 
stamp  of  very  remote  antiquity. 

BRIDGES  OF  nOME. 

Pons  jEUus^  now  Ponte  S.  Angela. 
This  fine  Bridge,  constructed  by  the 
Emperor  JSlius  Adrianus,  and  therefore 
called  Pons  Mlius,  was  repaired  by 
Clement  IX.,  who,  under  the  direction 
of  Bernini,  added  the  Balustrades  and 
Statues,  which  still  remain. 

Pons  TriumphaliSy  so  called  because 
the  Roman  generals  passed  over  this 
Bridge,  when  they  obtained  the  honour 
of  a  triumph.  It  is  now  destroyed;  but 
its  remains  may  be  discovered,  when  the 
Tiber  is  low,  between  the  Castle  of  S. 
Angelo  and  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni 
de'Fiorentini. 

Ponte  Sisto,  formerly  called  PonsJor 
n^culensiSf  on  account  of  its  proximity 
to  the  Janiculum  Hill.  According  to 
some  opinions,  this  Bridge  was  built  by 
Trajan;  and,  according  to  others,  by 
Antoninus  Pius.  It  was  repaired  by 
Sextus  lY.,  and,  in  consequence,  called 
by  his  name. 

0)  Part  of  the  Castrum  Prcetorium  may 
he  traced  in  a  Vineyard  adjoining  to  the  City 
Walls;  and  seems  to  have  been  in  shape  a 
paralielogramy  surrounded  by  a  double  agger: 
It  had  (bar  entrances. 

Near  the  Preetorian  camp,  but  on  the  oat- 
tide  of  the  City  Walls,  was  the  Fivarium; 
an  extensive  building,  constructed  for  the 


Pons  Fahricius,  now  Ponte  Quaitro 
Capi,  This  Bridge  was  constructed,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  690,  by  Fabricius» 
Curator  Viarum  (inspector  of  roads), 
and  called  Quattro  Capi,  from  four  Her- 
msB  of  Janus  Quadrifrons,  with  which 
it  was  ornamented.  (>) 

Pons  Nestius,  now  Ponle  di  S.  Bar- 
tolommeo.  This  Bridge  was  construct- 
ed by  Cestius,  in  the  time  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  repaired  about  the  year  367 
of  the  Christian  era.  , 

/  Pons  Palatinus,  or  Senatorius,  bro- 
ken down,  and  now  called  Ponte  Rotto. 
This  was  the  first  Edifice  of  its  kind 
which  the  ancientRomans  built  of  stone. 
The  Censor  Fulvius  is  supposed  to  have 
begun,  and  Scipio  Africanus;and  L.Mum- 
mius  to  have  finished  it.  Julius  IlLand 
Gregory  XIII.  repaired  this  Bridge ;  but 
the  extraordinary  inundations  of  the 
Tiber,  during  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  totally  destroyed  iL 
'/  Pons  Sublicitu.  This  Bridge,  the 
first  thrown  over  the  Tiber,  was  the 
work  of  Ancus  Martins ;  and  acquired 
the  name  of  Suhlidus  from  the  wood- 
en  piles  which  supported  it.  On  this 
Bridge  Horatius  Codes  stopped  the  ar- 
my of  Porsena,  till  the  Romans  had 
broken  down  that  part  which  was  be- 
hind their  gallant  Leader:  who  then 
threw  himself  into  the  river,  and  swam 
to  Rome.  After  that  event,  the  planks 
were  laid  across,  without  being  fixed 
with  nails,  that  they  might  be  removed 
in  case  of  sudden  danger.  This  Bridge 
was  repaired,  under  Augustus,  by  M. 
JSmilius  Lepidus;  and  afterwards  by 
Antoninus  Pius:  but  an  inundation,  in 
the  year  780,  broke  it  down;  and,  un- 
der Nicolas  v., it  waswholly  destroyed. 
From  this  Bridge  the  bodies  of  Corn- 
modus  and  Elagabalus  were  thrown  into 
the  Tiber ;  and  when  thai  river  is  low, 
the  remains  of  the  Foundations  or 
the  Bridge  may  be  s^en  from  Ripa 
Grande. 

abode  of  wild  beasts,  who  were  brought  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  being  exhibited  in 
the  amphitheatre. 

(>)  The  four  Hermae  which  originally  orna- 
mented this  Bridge  may  still  be  discovered 
lying  on  the  ground  in  its  vicinity;  though, 
one  or  two  being  placed  behind  a  door,  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  them. 
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Basilica  di  S.  Pietro.— Obelisk.— Fountains.— Golonnadeg.— Covered  Galleries.— Vestibule.— 
Exterior  Dimeogions  and  Decorations  of  the  Cborch.— Interior  Dimensions,  etc.— Subterra- 
nean Church.- Ascent  to  the  Cupola  and  the  top  of  St.  Peter'8.—0]dSacri.  ty.—NcwSacri  sty. 
— Vaticano.— Museo  Chiaramonti.— Museo  Pio-Clcmentino.— Biblioteca  vat icana.— Chiesa 
della  Trinitil  de'  MoQti.— Obelisk.— Chiesa  de'  Cappuccini.— Palazzo  Barberini.— Chiesa  di 
Santa  Maria  delta  Vittoria.— Fontana  di  Termini.— Chiesa  diS.  Andrea.— Palazzo  Pontificio. 
—Palazzo  Rosnigliosi.— Garden  of  ditto.— Fontana  di  Treri.- Chiese,  di  Santa  Maria  del 
Popolo—S.  Carlo  aHISorso—S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina— S.  Ignazio— de'  SS.  Apostoli— di  Santa 
Maria  di  Loreto— del  Gesiji— S.  Andrea  della  Valle— della  Trinitik  de'  Pelrgrini— di  S.  Carlo 
a'  Catinari— S.  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini— Santa  Maria  in  Vallicella— Santa  Maria  della 
Pace— S.Agostino.— Palazzi,Bi)rghese— Sciarra— Doria— Bracciano— Colonna— Giustiniani. 
—Chiesa  di  S.  Lui^i  do'  Fraiiccsi.— Palazzi^  Massimi— Braschi— Farncte— Spada— Mattei— 
GostaKUti— Falconieri— Farncsina— Corsini.— Accademia  di  S.  Luca.—Hospital8.— Mosaic 
Hanuraeture.— Artists.— Medical  Men.— Bankers.— Theatres.— Carnival.— Festival  ou  the 
Monte  Testaccio.— Amusements  dnrine  Lent.— Ceremoaies  of  the  Uoly  Week.— E<'t6fcr- 
day. — Other  Days  on  which  hePopeofnciatcsin  public— Entertainments  given  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria.— Protestant  Chapel. —Hotels.— List  of  Objects  best  worth  notice,  as  they  lie 
contiRuous  to  each  other.— Promenade?.— Villas^  Olg^ati,  Borghe.^ei  Ludovisi,  Albani,  and 
Mattel.— Church  of  San  Onofirio.— Fontana  Paohna.— Villas,  Doria  Pamfili,  Madama,  and 
Mettini. 


Basilica  di  S,  Pietro,  St.  Peter's 
is  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle 
acclivity,  in  an  immense  Piazza  of  an 
oval  form,  once  the  Circus  of  Nero.  Us 
centre  is  adorned  with  an  Obelisk  of  red 
Egyptian  Granite ;  the  only  one  at  Rome 
which  has  been  preserved  entire :  it  was 
transported  from  Heliopolis  to  Oslia  by 
order  of  Caligula;  and  afterwards  placed^ 
by  Nero,  in  his  Circus ;('}  it  measures  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  Paris  feet  from 
(he  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross ;  and 
was  erected  by  Sextiis  V.,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Domenico  Fontana;  who,  in 
order  to  raise  it  out  of  the  earth  in 
which  it  lay  buried,  contrived  forty-one 
machines  with  strong  ropes  and  iron 
rollers;  and  though  all  the  powers  of 
these  machines  were  applied  at  once, 
by  means  of  eight  hundred  men  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  horses,  the  work  was 
not  accomplished  under  eight  days: 
and  to  transport  the  Obelisk  to  the 
place  where  it  now  stands,  though  only 
three  hundred  paces  from  the  spot 
where  it  lay,  cost  four  months'  labour. 
But  the  greatest  proof  of  Fontana*s  skill 
ifl  mechanics  was  displayed  when  he 

(•)  This  Obelisk  is  a  single  piece  of  granite, 
scveoty-siz  Paris  feet  in  length,  but  without 
hif-roglyphics;  it  was  cut  out  of  the  quarries 
of  Syene,  ercctedat Heliopolis  by  Nuucoreus, 
the  SOB  of  Sesostris;  and  dedicated,  by  Cali- 


elevated  this  stupendous  mass,  and  fixed 
it  in  its  present  situation,  by  the  aid  of 
machines  consisting  of  fifty-two  powers, 
all  of  which  were  applied  at  the  same 
moment,  in  obedience  to  preconcerted 
signals.  Having  been  raised  to  a  pro- 
per height,  it  was  placed,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people  and  the  dis- 
charge of  cannon  from  the  Castle  of 
S.  Angelo,  on  the  backs  of  four  lions, 
without  any  cement;  its  own  weight 
being  sufflclcnt  to  ensure  it  from  falling. 
Report  says,  however,  that  Fontana 
nearly  miscarried  in  this  last  operation ; 
the  ropes  having  stretched  so  much 
more  than  he  expected,  that  the  Obelisk 
could  not  have  been  raised  high  enough 
to  rest  on  its  pedestal,  if  an  English 
sailor,  at  a  time  when  every  spectator 
was  restricted  from  speaking,  lest  the 
signals  should  not  be  heard  by  the 
workmen,  had  not,  in  defiance  to  this 
order,  called  out— "Wet  the  ropcsi" 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
Obelisk  in  consequence  raised  to  its 
destined  height.  (>)  One  of  the  beauti- 
ful Fountains  of  this  Piazza  was  erected 
by  Innocent  Vill. ;  the  other  by  Clement 

gula,  to  Augustus  andTiberius.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  vessel  which  conveyed  it  to 
Rome  are  given  by  Pliny,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  40. 
(«)  The  pr'rson  who  called  out  to  the  engi- 
neers "Wet  the  ropes!"  was,  according  to 
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X. ;  and  the  Colonnades  (a  masterpiece 
of  architecture)  were  built  by  Bernini, 
during  the  Pontificate  or  Alexander  VII. 
Their  Torm  is  semicircular;  and  they 
consist  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four 
large  Doric  Columns  of  travertino,  in- 
termixed with  Pilasters,  and  forming, 
on  each  side  of  the  Piazza,  a  Triple 
Portico ;  that  in  the  centre  being  suffi- 
ciently spacious  for  two  carriages  to 
pass  each  other.    The  height  of  these 
Colonnades  is  sixty-one  Paris  feet,  the 
breadth  fifty-six,  and  on  the  entabla- 
ture is  a  Balustrade  ornamented  with 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  statues, 
each  being  about  eleven  feet  and  a  half 
in  height.    The  Fountains  were  made 
after  the  designs   of  Carlo  Maderno ; 
they  throw  a  considerable  body  of  wa- 
ter nine  feet  high;  and  the  circular 
Basins  which  receive  this  water  are  en- 
tire pieces  of  Oriental  granite,  fifty  feet 
in  circumference.    Beyond  the  Colon- 
nades are  two    magnificent  covered 
Galleries,  or  Cloisters,  each  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  Paris  feet  in  length,  and 
leading  to  the  Vestibule  of  the  Basilica, 
which  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  noble 
flight  of  steps,  adorned  with  Statues  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by  Mino  da  Fie- 
sole.    The  Vestibule   (which   is  four 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  Paris  feet  in 
length,  by  thirty-seven  wide  ^nd  sixty- 
two  high),  contains  Equestrian  Statues 
of  Constanline    and  Charlemagne  ;(*) 
together  with  a  celebrated  Mosaic,  by 
Giotto,  called  LaNavicella  di  S,  Pietro. 
The  Front  of  the  Basilica,  three  hun- 
dred andseventy  Paris  feet  in  length,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  in  height, 
was  built  according  to  the  designs  of 
Carlo  Maderno ;  and  is  ornamented  with 
immense  Corinthian  Columns  and  Pilas- 
ters of  travertino;  each  Column  being 
eight  feet  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
eighty-eight  feet  high,  base  and  capital 
inclusive.    The  front  is  terminated  with 
a  Balustrade  surmounted  by  thirteen 
colossal    Statues,    seventeen    feet   in 
height,  and  representing  our  Saviour 
and  the  Apostles.    The   Basso-rilievo, 
under  the  Balcony  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  is  byBuohvlcino,  and  repre- 

some  authorities,  a  Genocfe:  but  the  fact 
seems  to  have  been,  thattheGeuocsc  seconded 
the  happy  suggestion  of  the  English  sailor  ; 
and  received,  in  const  qiicace,  a  reward  from 
the  Roman  Gov  ^romant. 
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sents  our  Saviour  giving  the  keys  to 
St.  Peter.  The  centre  Door  of  the 
Church  is  bronze,  ornamented  with 
Bassi-rilievi :  and  was  made  during  the 
Pontificate  of  Eugenins  IV.;  and  over 
this  Door  is  a  Basso-rilievo,  by  Bernini, 
representing  our  Saviour  entrusting  the 
care  of  his  Flock  to  St.  Peter.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  that  Apostle  having ibeen 
buried  in  the  Circus  of  Nero,  induced 
Constantine  to  erect,  over  his  remains, 
a  spacious  Church;  which,  after  stand- 
ing eleven  centuries,  at  length  fell  Into 
decay,  and  Nicholas  V.  began  to  rebuild 
it,  about  the  year  1560,  according  to 
the  plans  of  Rosellini  and  Alberti :  his 
successors,  however,  discontinued  the 
work,  till  the  Pontificate  of  Paul  II., 
under  whom  it  was  resumed.  Julius  II. 
lelected  Pope  about  thirty  years  after 
the  death  of  Paul.i,  chose  the  famous 
Bramante  as  his  architect ;  who  formed 
the  design  of  erecting  a  Cupola  in  the 
centre  of  the  Edifice.  On  the  demise  of 
Julius  and  Bramante,  Leo  X.  entrusted 
the  work  to  Raphael,  and  other  persons : 
after  their  death,  Paul  III.  chose  San- 
gallo  as  his  architect:  and  upon  the 
decease  of  this  artist,  committed  th« 
work  to  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti, 
who  made  a  new  design  for  the  Cufiola: 
he  likewise  intended  to  have  erected  a 
portico,  resembling  that  of  the  Pan- 
theon ;  but  death  frustrated  his  purpose. 
Succeeding  architects,  however,  were 
directed  to  go  on  with'  his  Cnpola; 
which  was  completed  during  the  Pontifi- 
cate of  Sextus  V.  Carlo  Maderno  finish- 
ed the  other  part  of  the  Basilica,  in  the 
Pontificate  of  Paul  V. ;  and  Pius  VI. 
erected  the  new  sacristy.  Buonarroti 
intended  to  have  built  St.  Peter^s  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross;  but  Carlo  Ma- 
derno followed  the  plan  of  Bramante. 
and  made  a  Latin  one.  In  the  year  1694, 
this  Edifice  was  supposed  to  have  cost 
47,000,000  of  Roman  crowns;  and 
much  more  has  been  since  expended 
for  the  Mosaics,  the  new  Sacristy,  etc. 

The  Interior  length  of  St.  Peter's,  from 
the  Entrance-door  to  the  end  of  the 
Tribuna,  is  six  hundred  and  fourteen 
English  feet;  the  breadth  of  the  Nave 

(«)The  statue  of  Gharlemagne  is  by  Agos- 
fino  Comacchini,  and  that  of  Gonslantiae  l.y 
Bernini. 
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two  hundred  and  seven,  the  breadth  of 
the  Gross  seventy-nine,  the  diamieter  of 
the  Cupola  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine, 
the  height,  from  the  Pavement  to  the 
first  Gallery,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  to  the  second  Gallery,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty,  to-  the  representation  of 
the  Deity  in  the  Lantern,  three  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  and  to  the  summit  of 
the  exterior  Cross,  four  hundred  and 
forty-eight  feet.(0  So  admirably  pro- 
portioned is  this  Basilica,  that,  notwith- 
standing its  immense  size,  no  person,  at 
first  sight,  perceives  the  dimensions  to 
be  remarkably  large ;  and  the  Statues  of 
Children,  which  support  the  Vases  for 
holy  water,  do  not  appear  more  than 
three  feet  in  height,  though  they  are 
really  gigantic.  The  interior  of  this 
masterpiece  of  human  genius  isincrusl- 
ed  with  rare  and  beautiful  marbles, 
adorned  with  the  finest  Pictures  In  Mo- 
saic existing,  and  supported  by  an  im- 
mense number  of  magnificent  Columns, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  antique; 
and  seven,  if  report  speak  true,  were 
taken  from  Solomon*s  Temple.  The 
Pavement  is  marble,and  very  handsome. 
The  Saera  Confessions  was  designed 
by  Carlo  Maderno;  and  is  enqircled  by  a 
beautiful  Balustrade,  composedof  splen- 
did marbles,  and  decorated  with  above 
a  hundred  superb  and  elegant  Lamps, 
which  are  always  burning.  A  double 
Staircase  leads  down  to  the  interior 
part :  which  is  incrusted  with  a  profu- 
sion of  precious  marbles,  and  embel- 
lished by  Statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,andotber appropriate  ornaments : 
but  here,  in  1822,  was  erected  (to  the 
regret  of  every  person  of  taste)(>)  a  semi- 
colossal  Statue,  by  Canova,  of  Pius  VI.; 
representing  the  Pontiff  on  his  knees, 
before  the  magnificent  Gates  of  bronze 
gilt  which  enclose  what  ought,  properly 

(>)  these  dimenstons  are  taken  from  a 
Manuscript,  huog  up  in  the  lower  gallery  of 
the  Cupola.  According  to  Vasi,  the  interior 
length,  from  ttfe  Entrance  of  the  Basilica  to 
that  part  of  theTribuna  immediately  below 
the  diair  of  St.  Peter  is  (in  Paris  foet)  fire 
hondredand  seventy-five ;  the  breadth  oif  the 
Great  Nave  eighty-two  feet,  and  its  height 
one  taaodred  and  forty-two ;  the  bmdth  of 
each  Side  Aisle  twenty  feet;  the  circumfe- 
rence of  each  of  the  four  Pillars  which 
jtnpport  the  Cupola  two  tmndredand  six  feet, 
and  their  height  one  hundred  and  cixty-six 


speaking,  to  be  called  the  Sacra  Con- 
fessione;  because  it  is  part  of  the  an- 
cient Oratory  built  over  the  grave  of 
St.  Peter;  and  in  this  small  Chapel  rest 
the  mortal  remains  of  that  Apostle. 
The  sumptuous  Baldacchino  which  ca- 
nopies the  high  altar  was  erected  by 
Urban  VIII.,  after  the  designs  of  Ber^ 
nini ;  and  is  made  of  bronze  gilt,  and 
near  ninety  feet  high.  The  designs  foi 
the  Mosaics  in  the  Cupola  under  which 
the  Baldacchino  stands,  were  drawn  by 
Giuseppe  d'Arpino ;  and  the  Evangelists 
particularly  naerit  notice;  as  do  the 
Statue  of  St.  Andrew  (near  the  high  al- 
tar), by  Du  Quesnoy,  and  that  of  S.  Do- 
menico,  by  Le  Gros.  The  bronze  Sta- 
tue of  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  been  cast 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  firom  the  fragments  of  a  demo- 
lished statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  middle  Nave  is 
the  Tribuna,  decorated  according  to 
the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  '• 
containing  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter ;  above 
which  is  a  transparent  painting  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  represented  in  the  form  of  a 
Dove.  On  each  side  of  the  Tribuna  is 
a  magnificent  Monument;  that  on  the 
right,  by  Bernini,  being  in  memory  of 
Urban  Vlll.  (whose  Statue  is  finely 
executed  in  bronze);  and  that  on  the 
left  designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  and 
executed  by  Guglielmo  della  Porta,  in 
memory  of  Paul  III.  1 1 !— it  represents 
Prudence  as  an  old  woman,  and  Justice 
as  a  girl,  so  beautiful  that  a  Spaniard, 
Pigmalion-like,  is  said  to  have  fallen  in 
love  with  this  Statue;  in  consequence 
of  which  it  was  clothed  with  a  bronze 
garment.  Near  the  Tribuna  is  the  Tomb 
of  Alexander  VIH.,  adorned  with  a  beau- 
tiful Basso-rillevo,  by  Angelo  Rossi;  and 
over  the  altar  of  St.  Leo  the  Great,  be- 
tween Columns. of  red  Oriental  granite, 

feet;  the  diameter  of  the  Cupola  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet;  and  ttic  height,  fh)m  the 
pavement  under  the  Cupola  to  the  extremity 
of  the  Cross  on  its  summit,  four  bundrc-d 
and  twenty-four  feel. 

(•)  It  is  said  that  Canova  shed  tears  on 
being  directed  to  place  the  Statue  in  its 
present  situation.  The  remains  of  Pius  VI. 
illustri  us  for  the  patience  and  resignation 
he  displayed  in  adversity,  have  been  lately 
deposited  near  the  Cappella  della  Sacra  Con- 
fiessione. 
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is  an  Alto-rilieTO  of  that  Pope  threaten- 
^r  ing  Attila,  King  of  theHuns»  with  the 
vengeance  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,' by 
AlgardI!  I  Near  this  altar  are  two  fine 
f.  Mosaics  ;(>)  the  one  representing  the 
\  Crucifixion  of  St.  Paul,  being  a  copy 
from  a  celebrated  picture  by  Guide ;  the 
other  representing  the  Fall  of  Simon 
Magus,  from  a  celebrated  picture  by 
Francesco  Vanni.  Farlher  on,  is  a 
^  Mosaic  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration'; 
and  near  it  the  Tomb  of  Leo  XT.,  by  Al- 
gardi.  On  this  side  of  the  Church  is 
the  Cappella  del  Coro,  where  the  Cardi- 
nals, Canons,  etc.,  assemble  daily,  to 
attend  divine  worship;  and  where  there 
is  particularly  good  music :  and  on  this 
side,  likewise,  is  a  Monument  lately 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Pius  VII.,— 
perhaps  the  most  amiable  and  exem- 
plary Sovereign  who  ever  occupied  the 
Papal  Chair  I  The  semi-colossal  Figures 
which  adorn  this  Monument  are  beauti- 
fully executed  by  Thorwaldsen.  Over 
the  door  which  leads  to  the  Cupola  is 
the  Tomb  of  Maria-Clementina  Sobieski, 
with  her  Picture  copied  in  Mosaic  by 
the  Cav.  Cristofari,  from  a  painting  by 
Sterne.'-  The  last  Chapel  on  this  side 
contains  the  Baptismal  Font,  originally 
the  Tomb  of  the  Emperor  Otho  II. ;  it 
is  of  porphyry,  with  bronze  ornaments, 
executed  by  Fontana.  Over  the  altar 
in  this  Chapel  is  a  fine  Mosaic,  copied 
from  a  celebrated  picture  by  Carlo  Ma- 
ratta,  representing  the  baptism  of  our 
Saviour.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Church  is  a  Chapel  containing  a  Pteta 
by  Michael  Angelo,  which,  not  being 
equally  colossal  with  almost  every  other 
surrounding  object,  appears  to  disad- 
vantage :  the  Frescos  here  are  by  Lan- 
franco :  on  this  side,  likewise,  is  a  Cha- 
pel containing  a  Column,  said  to  be 
that  against  which  our  Saviour  leaned, 
when  he  disputed  with  the  Doctors; 
and  a  Sarcophagus  which  enee  enclosed 
the  ashes  of  Probus  Anicius,  Prefect  oT 
Rome.  The  Brascht  Chapel  contains  a 
Crucifix,  by  Ghirlandajo.    Farther  on, 

(>)  These  Mosaics,  called  homant  consist  of 
small  pieces  of  glas^  (  some  of  them  being 
scarcely  larger  than  pins'  brads),  tinctured 
with  all  the  different  degrees  of  colour 
necessary  to  form  a  picture ;  and,  when  the 
Mosaics  are  finished^  they  are  polished  in  the 
siime  manner  as  mirrors.  The  ground  on 
which  these  vitrroas  particles  are  placed 
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I  toward  the  high  altar,  is  the  Tomb  of 

^Christina  of  Sweden,  by  Fontana;  and 
over  the  altar  of  the  Chapel  of  S.  Sebas- 
tiano  is  a  fine  Mosaic  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  that  Saint,  copied  from  a  celebrated 
picture,  by  Domenichino.  Beyond  this 
Chapel  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Countess 
Matilda  (who  died  in  1115),  by  Bernini: 
and  opposite  to  the  Cappella  del  Coro  is 
the  Cappella  del  Sacramento,  which 
contains  a  rich  Tabernacle,  made  after 
the  designs  of  Bernini,  and  an  Altar- 
piece  painted  in  fresco  by  Pielro  da 
Cortona;  here,  likewise,  is  the  Tomb  of 
Sextus  IV.,  in  bronze,  with  Bassi-rilievi 
by  Antonio  Pollajuolo.    Farther  on,  is 

^;the  Tomb  of  Gregory  XIII.,  adorned  by 
Statues  of  Religion  and  Energy,  the 
latter  of  which  is  much  admired;  and 
near  this  Monument  is  a  beautiful  copy, 
in  mosaic,  ofDomenichino'scAef-d'ceu- 

'  vre^  the  Coipmunion  of  S.  Girolamo ; 
for  which  picture  he  received  only  three 
crowns.  Farther  on  is  a  copy,  in  Mo- 
saic, of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus, 
by  Nicolas  Poussin.  Nearer  still  to  the 
Tribuna  is  a  copy,  in  Mosaic,  of  St.  Peter 
sinking,  by  Lanfranco :  and  opposite  to 
this  Mosaic  is  the  Monument   of  Gle- 

^ment  XI II.,  by  CanoVa.  The  recum- 
bent Statues  of  two  Lions  are  admirably 
executed,  and  especially  that  which 
sleeps.  Farther  on,  is  a  copy,  in  Mo- 
saic^ of  Guide's  eh»f-d'iBuvre,  the  Arch- 
angel Michael;  and  likewise  a  copy, 
in  Mosaic,  of  Gnercino*8  celebrated  pic- 

^  ture,  representing  the  Story  of  S.  Petro- 
nilla.  This  is  deemed  the  finest  Mosaic 
in  St.  Peter's;  and  was  executed  by  the 
Cav.  Cristofari.  Beyond  the  Altar  of 
S.  Petronillo  is  the  Monument  of  Cle- 
ment X.,  whose  Statue  was  done  by 
Ercole  Ferrata :  opposite  to  this  Tomb 
Is  a  copy,  in  Mosaic,  of  St.  Peter  raising 
Tabitha,  by  Placido  Costanza.  The  ten 
Mosaics  in  the  small  Cupolas  are  exe- 
cuted after  the  designs  of  celebrated 
painters. 

Under  St.  Peter's  is  a.  subterraneao 
Church,    built    by   Constantino,   into 

consists  of  calcined  marble,  fine  sand,  gum 
tragacanth,  whites  of  eggs,  and  oil ;  which 
composition  cjntinnes,  for  some  time,  so  soft, 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  either  in  arrang- 
ing the  pieces,  or  altering  any  which  may 
have  been  improperly  placed:  but,  by  de^ 
grecs,  it  grows  as  hard  as  marble ;  so  that 
no  impression  can  be  made  on  the  work. 
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Which  ladfes  are  not  asoally  allowed  to 
descend  without  permission  from  the 
Pope;  this  permission,  however,  may 
easily  be  obtained. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  circular  Gorri- 
dor  of  the  subterranean  Ghuvch  is  the 
already-mentioned  Cappelia  delia  Sacra 
Confessione :  it  stands  immediately  un- 
der the  high  altar  of  the  new  Church ; 
and  was  ornamented  by  Clement  YIII.,  | 
with  precious  marbles,  and  twenty- 
four  bronze  Bassi-rilievi  representing 
memorable  Events  in  the  lives  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  whose  Portraits, 
painted  on  silver,  adorn  its  altar.  Op- 
posite to  this  Chapel  is  the  Sarcophagus ' 
of  Junius  Bassus,  Prefect  of  Rome,  who 
died  in  the  year  359.  Here,  likewise, 
are  several  other  Tombs ;  namely. 
Chat  of  Charlotte  Queen  of  Jerusalem 
and  Cyprus;  that  of  the  Stuarts;  and 
thoseof  Adrian  IV.,  Boniface  Yill.,  Ni- 
cholas v.,  Urban  Vi.,  and  Pius  11.  Here, 
also,  are  a  considerable  number  of  Sta- 
tues; and  among  them  one  of  St.  Peter; 
together  with  Bassi-rilievi,  ancient  Mo- 
saics, and  interesting  Inscriptions.  The 
height  of  the  subterranean  Church  is 
hetween  eleven  and  twelve  Englishfeel; 
and  the  Pavement  the  same  as  in  the 
days  of  Constantine. 

The  Door  under  the  monument  of  Ma- 
ria Clementina  Sobieski  (in  the  upper 
Church)  leads  to  a  Staircase,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  steps,  by 
which  mules  might  mount  nearly  to  the 
topof  the  edifice— so  easy  is  the  ascent; 
and  on  one  of  the  landing-places  the 
Custode  of  the  Cupola  may  usually  be 
found.  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  just 
idea  of  the  size  of  this  wonderful  Basi- 
lica, without  seeing  the  upper  part ;  and 
equally  impossible  to  appreciate  the  ar- 
chitectural merit  of  the  great  Cupola 
without  examining  its  construction. 
This  stupendous  fabric  (which  rises, 
measuring  to  Iheeitremity  of  the  Cross 
on  the  Ball,  near  three  hundred  English 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  platform  on 
the  top  of  the  Church),  is  double ;  and 
by  means  of  Staircases,  between  the 
exterior  and  interior  Walls,  it  is  not 

(0  The  expense  of  seeing  the  whole  of 
.St.  Peter's  (the  subterranean  Church  incla- 
MVc\  amounts  1o  several  pants;  as  there  are 
three  (r  four  SacristaBs,  each  of  whom 
expects  a  0ee.    In  other  Churches  th^re  is 


difficult  to  ascend  into  the  lantern ;  the 
Ball  on  the  top  of  Which  measures 
twenty-four  feet  in  circumference. 

The  old  Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's  (a  ro- 
tondo)  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  which  stood  at  the  side  of 
Nero's  Circus;  the  new  Sacristy  wns 
built,'by  order  of  Pius  VI.,  after  the  de- 
signs of  Carlo  Marchionni ;  and  commu- 
nicates with  the  Basilica  by  means  of 
two  Corridors :  it  is  divided  into  nearly 
equal  parts;  one  serving  for  a  Sacristy, 
the  other  being  appropriated  to  the  Ca- 
nons. In  the  Vestibule  is  a  Statue  of 
St.  Andrew,  together  with  Columns  and 
Pilasters  of  red  Oriental  Granite.  This 
apartment  leads  to  three  Galleries,  con- 
taining fine  Columns  of  African  marble. 
Pilasters  and  Busts.  Opposite  to  the 
Door  of  the  great  Sacristy  (on  the  land- 
ing-place of  a  staircase),  stands  a  Statue 
of  Pius  VI.  The  great  Sacristy  is  an 
octagon,  about  fifty  feet  In  diameter, 
ornamented  with  antique  Columns  and 
Pilasters,  which  support  a  Cupola;  and 
its  Chapel  contains  four  Columns  of 
Bardiglio  di  Carrara.  The  Sacristy  of 
the  Canons  is  furnished  with  Presses,  of 
Brazil-wood;  and  contains  a  Picture, by 
Francesco  Penni,  of  St.  Anne,  etc. : 
another,  by  Giulio  Romano,  of  the  Ma- 
donna, our  Saviour,  and  St.  John,  and 
two  Paintings  by  Cavalluccl.  Another 
Apartment  contains  Pictures  of  the  an- 
cient Florentine  School,  two  Paintings, 
by  Ghezzi,  a  dead  Christ,  attributed  to 
Michael  Angelo,  a  Picture^  by  MuzianI, 
and  two  Paintings  by  Cavallucci.(>) 

Vatieano,  Some  writers  suppose  this 
Palace  to  have  been  erected  hy  Nero, 
hnd  afterwards  bestowed,  by  Constan- 
tine, upon  the  Roman  Pontiffs;  while 
others  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  built 
by  Constantine  on  the  site  of  the  Gar- 
dens of  Nero  :  it  seems  to  have  received 
augmentations  from  almost  every  suc- 
ceeding Sovereign ;  insomuch  that  its. 
present  circumference  is  computed  to 
be  near  seventy  thousand  feet.  The 
Scala  Regia,  or  great  Staircase,  at  the 
foot  of  which  stands  the  Statue  of  Con- 
stantine, was  constructed  by  Bernini, 

but  one  Sacristan ;  and  he  does  not  expect 
more  than  two  pauls.  At  St.  Peter's  it  is 
advisable  to  appoint  the  Sacristans  a  day 
beforehand,  and  likewise  at  small  unfre- 
quented Churches. 
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and  leads  to  the  Sola  Regia,  built  by 
Sangallo,  and  containing  Frescos,  with 
Latin  inscriptions,  explanatory  of  the 
subjects.  The  first  painting  over  the 
Staircase-door  represents  Charlemagne 
signing  the  Donation  of  the  Church, 
and  is  by  Taddeo  Zuccari ;  another  re- 
presents the  Entry  of  Gregory  XI.  into 
Rome,  accompanied  by  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  and  is  by  Yasari  ;  another, 
over  the  Door  leading  to  the  Cappella 
Paolina,  is  divided  into  three  parts; 
that  to  the  right  represents  Gregory  VII. 
withdrawing  the  Censures  cast  on  Hen- 
ry IV.,  in  the  Fortress  of  Canossa ;  and 
that  on  the  left,  the  City  of  Tunis  recon- 
quered under  Charles  V. :  the  third  re- 
presents Victory  and  Glory.  These 
paintings  are  by  Taddeo  and  Federico 
Zuccari. 

The  Cappella  Sistiwt,  adjoining  to 
the  Sala  Regia,  was  built  by  Sextus  IV., 
according  to  the  designs  of  Baccio  Pin- 
telli  of  Florence,  and  its  Ceiling  was 
painted  by  Michael  Angelo  in  twenty 
months,  so  entirely  without  assistance, 
that  even  the  colours  he  used  were  pre- 
pared by  himself.  The  Prophets  and 
Sibyls,  the  figure  of  the  Deity,  and  those 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  are  admirable,  almost 
super-human ! !  I  The  Last  Judgment, 
likewise  by  Michael  Angelo,  occupies  the 
whole  Wall  behind  the  Altar :  he  was 
three  years  in  doing  it ;  and  parts  of  this 
immense  Fresco  are  wonderfully  fine. 
The  other  Walls  are  adorned  with 
Frescos,  representing  Scripture  Histo- 
ries, by  Pietro  Perugino,  and  his  Floren- 
tine contemporaries.  The  Heads,  by 
Perugino,  are  fine. 

Opposite  to  the  Cappella  Sistina  is  the 
Cappella  Paolina,  erected  by  Paul  III., 
after  the  designs  of  Sangallo.  The  two 
Columns  of  Porphyry,  on  the  sides  of 
the  altar,  were  found  in  the  Temple  of 
Romulus ;  and  toward  the  end  of  each 
are  two  Infants,  in  Basso-rllievo.  The 
Statues  in  the  angles  are  by  Prospero 
Bresciano.  The  Paintings,  which  re- 
present the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and 
the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  are  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo;  and  the  Fall  of  Simon 
Magus,  Friezes,  and  Ornaments  of  the 
ceiling,  are  by  Federico  Zuccari. 

ThB  Sacristy,  near  the  Cappella  Sisti- 
na, contains  .  magnificent  Plate  and 
Jewels. 

The  Ceiling  of  the  Scda  DueaU  is 
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decorated  with  Arabesques,  by  Lo- 
renzino  da  Bologna,  and  Raffaellino  da 
Reggio. 

The  Loggia,  or  open  Gallery,  above 
the  Sala  Ducale,  leads  to  the  Stanie  di 
Haffaell^,  and  is  embellished  with  Ara- 
besques, interspersed  with  ScriptureHis- 
tories,  by  that  great  artist  and  his  scho- 
lars. Some  of  the  finest  of  these  Frescos 
yare,  God  dividing  the  Light  from  the 
Darkness,  by  Raphael;  Joseph  explain- 
^  ing  his  Dreams,  by  Giulio  Romano ;  Jo- 
seph sold  to  the  Isbmaelites,  Joseph 
^explaining  the  Dreams  of  Pharaoh,  and 
the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  by  Raphael. 
^  The  greater  part  of  the  small  Bassi-ri- 
lievi  in  this  Gallery  are  antique,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
Colosseum,  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  and 
the  Villa  of  Adrian  :  and  as  this  is  the 
only  Loggio  of  the  Vatican  adorned  by 
vthe  pencil  of  Raphael,  his  Bust,  exe- 
cuted by  Sig.  Allessandro  d'Este,  has 
been  placed  here. 

The Stanze  di  Raffaello  contain  some 
of  the  very  finest  Frescos  existing :  but 
the  injuries  these  Apartments  have  re- 
ceived from  time,  and  still  more  from 
the  smoke  made  in  them  by  German 
soldiers,  when  Rome  was  taken  by  as- 
sault, A.  D.  1528,  has  rendered  the 
Paintings  in  question  less  striking,  at 
first  sight,  than  many  other  frescos : 
indeed  Cignani,  a  celebrated  artist, 
admired  them  so  little,  on  a  cursory 
view,  that  Carlo  Maratta,  provoked  by 
his  want  of  penetration,  requested  him 
to  copy  one  of  the  heads  in  the  Fire  of 
the  Borgo.  Cignani  began  :  rubbed 
out;  began  again,  and  again  rubbed 
out;  till,  al length,  after  several  fruitless 
attempts,  be  threw  away  his  pencil, 
exclaiming,  <*  Raphael  is  inimilabieT' 
The  Stante  di  Raffaello  are  four  in 
number;  namely,  the  Sala  di  Cotton- 
(tno;the  Sala  d'Eliodoro;  the  Sakt 
della  Scuola  d'Atene;  and  the  Sala 
dell'  Ineendip,  The  Apartment  lead- 
ing, to  them  contains  Frescos  by  Ra- 
phael, representing  the  Apostles;  and 
the  Chapel  of  Nicholas  V.,  painted  by 
Angelo  di  Fiesole,  the  pupil  of  Ma- 
saccio. 

'  The  Hall  ofConetantine  was  design- 
ed  by  Raphael,  and  coloured,  after  his 
decease,  by  bis  scholars;  the  figures  of 
Justice  and  Benignity  excepted,  which 
he  had  Just  finished  in  oil  (the  manner 
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ID  wbich  he  had  made  preparations  for 
paiDling  the  whole  of  this  side  of  the 
Hall),  when  death  put  a  period  to  his 
labours.  The  first  Picture,  on  the  right, 

I  represents  Gonstantine  addressing  his 
Troops  before  the  Battle  with  Maxentius, 
and  was  coloured  by  Giulio  Romano. 
Raphael  has  taken  the  moment  when 
the  Cross  appears  in  the  air,  supported 
by  Angels,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
saying  to  Constantine,  <<  Conquer  by 
this."  The  Dwarf  of  Julius  II.,  putting 
on  a  helmet,  forms  an  absurd  episode 
in  the  picture.  The  next  Painting  is  the 

oTBaUie  of  Gonstantine,  fought  against 
Maientius,  near  the  Ponte  Molle,A.  d. 
312:  it  was  coloured  by  Giulio  Romano, 
who,  respectfully  leaving  untouched  the 
two  Virtues  already  painted  in  oil  by  his 
great  master,  executed  the  rest  of  the 
work  in  fresco  :  and,  according  to  ge- 
neral opinion,  this  is  one  of  the  very 
finest  pictures  in  the  first  class  of  great 
works.  The  most  striking  Groups  are, 
an  Old  Soldier  raising  his  dyiog  Son  : 
two  Soldiers  fighting,  in  the  same  part 
of  the  Picture ;  and  in  the  opposite  part, 
Maientius  in  the  Tiber,  vainly  struggling 
to  extricate  himself.    The  third  Picture 

1/  is  the  Baptism  of  Constantine,  by  Pope 
Silvester;  and  was  coloured  by  Fran- 
cesco Penni.  Raphael  has  chosen,  for 
the  scene  of  action,  the  Baptistery,  built 
by  Constantine,  after  he  had  embraced 
Christianity,  and  supposed  to  be  that  of 
S.  Giovanni  in  Lalerano.    The  fourth 

I  Picture,  which  was  coloured  by  Raffaello 
del  Colle,  is  the  Donation  of  the  Patri- 
mony of  the  Church,  by  Constantine. 
The  composition  is  admired;  but  the 
figures  of  Constantine  and  the  Pope 'are 
said  to  want  majesty.  This  Picture 
aboands  with  episodes;  namely,  Soldiers 

^  driving  the  Spectators  back  between  the 
Columns;  a  Beggar  imploring  Charity, 
and  a  Father  and  Son  answering  him ;  a 
Woman  with  her  back  only  visible,  who 

:,  leans  upon  two  other  Women,  in  order 
to   see  the   Ceremony;  and  a  Child 

"^  mounted  on  a  Dog.  The  eight  Pontiffs, 
on  the  sides  of  these  Pictures,  were  all 
coloured  by  Giulio  Romano,  except  the 
Head  of  St.  Urban,  which  was  done  by 
Raphael.  In  the  second  room  Is  a  Picture 
which  represents  Heliodorus,  Prefect  of 
Seleucus  Phllopater,  King  of  Syria,  who 
eame  to  pillage  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
thrown  down  and  vanquished  by  two 
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Angels  and  a  Warrior  on  Horseback, 
whom  God  sent  to  the  aid  of  his  High 
Priest  Onias;  a  circumstance  recorded 
in  the  second  Book  of  Maccabees.  This 
Picture  is  extremely  admired,  especially 
the  Angels,  who  are  pursuing  Heliodorus 
with  such  rapidity  that  they  seem  to  fly. 
The  Warrior  on  Horseback  is  strikingly 
fine  :  the  Temple  appears  swept  of  the 
people  in  a  moment;  while,  in  the  back- 
ground, Onias  is  discovered,  at  the 
Altar,  invoking  Heaven.  The  episode 
of  Julius  II.  coming  into  the  Temple  oii 
men^s  shoulders,  appears  to  have  been 
a  foolish  whim  of  his,  with  which 
Raphael  was  unfortunately  obliged  to 
comply,  by  way  of  represen^ting  that 
Julius,  like  Onias,  delivered  the  Church 
from  its  oppressors.  The  Pope*s  Chair- 
bearer,  on  the  left,  is  a  Portrait  of  Giulio 
Romano.  The  principal  Figures  in  this 
Picture  were  coloured  by  Raphael ;  the 
Group,  in  which  several  Females  are 
introduced,  by  Pietro  da  Cremona ;  and 
the  remaining  part,  by  Giulio  Romano. 
In  the  same  room  is  another  Picture, 
called  the  Miracle  of  Dolsena :  it  was 
coloured  by  Raphael;  and  represents  a 
Priest  who  doubted  the  real  presence 
of  our  Saviour  in  the  Eucharist,  till, 
being  on  the  point  of  consecrating  the 
Wafer,  he  saw  blood  drop  from  it.  This 
Picture  is  much  admired ;  and  was  ex- 
tremely diffieultto  compose,  from  bein(< 
painted  round  a  window,  which  cots  it 
nearly  in  half.  Julius  II.  is  again  brought 
forward  in  an  episode;  and  supposed  to 
be  hearing  mass  :  but  as  the  Head  of  the 
Church  is  not  to  question  the  real  pre- 
sence in  the  Eucharist,  he  testifies  no 
surprise  at  the  Miracle;  though  the 
people,  in  general,  express  great  as- 
tonishment ;  in  which  the  Swiss  Guards 
coldly  participate.  The  colouring  of 
the  Picture,  and  the  heads  of  the  Car- 
dinals, the  Pope,  and  the  Priests  saying 
mass,  are  much  admired.  The  third 
Painting  in  this  Chamber  (celebrated  for 
its  composition  and  groups  of  figures) 
represents  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns, 
advancing'against  Rome,  and  discover- 
ing, in  the  air,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
descending  to  arrest  bis  progress.  Ra- 
phael has  chosen  the  moment  when  the 
Apostles  are  not  discovered  by  the  Army 
in  general,  but  by  Attila  alone.  Pope 
St.  Leo  appears  on  a  mule,  followed  by 
Cardinals ;  but  Attila  attends  only  lo 
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Ihe  Apostles.    The  figure  which  repre- 
sents St.  Leo  is  a  Portrait  of  Leo  X.;  and 
the  Mace-bearer,  on  the  white  horse  be- 
fore the  Pope,  is  a  Portrait  of  Raphael's 
master,   Pietro    Perugino,     The   two 
Sarmalian  Horsemen,  near  Attila,  are 
copied   from  Trajan's  Column.    The 
fourth  Picture  in  this  room  was  coloured 
by  Raphael,  and  represents  St.  Peter 
delivered  from  Prison  by  an  Angel :  it 
contains  a  double  action,— first,  St.  Pe- 
ter, in  Prison,  waked  by  the  Angel;  and, 
secondly,  St.  Peter,  going  out  of  Prison, 
conducted  by  the  Angel.  The  Apostle's 
figure  is  not  admired;  but  that  of  the 
Angel  is  charming :  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  lights  are  managed  is  In- 
imitable. The  Ceiling  of  this  apartment 
was  painted  in  chiaro  scura^  by  Raphael. 
The  third  room  contains  a  Picture,  co- 
loured by  RaphaeUand  called  the  School 
of  Athens;  though  it  represents  Philo- 
sophy in  general; and  is,  with  regard  to 
expression  and  scholastic  knowledge,  a 
wonderful  work ;  for  every  Philosopher, 
by  his  posture  and  gestures,  charac- 
terises his  doctrines  and  opinions.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  a  magnificent  building, 
imitated  from  the  original  designs  which 
Bramante  and  Michael  Angelo  made  for 
the  Basilica  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vaticano. 
Beginning  with  the  Ionian  School,  on 
the  right,  before  the  Statue  of  Minerva, 
the  Aged  Person  whose  head  is  covered 
with  linen,  after  the  Egyptian  manner, 
is  Thales;  whom  Raphael  has  repre- 
sented as  walking  with  a  Stick,  because, 
with  that,  he  measured  the  Pyramids. 
Next  to  Thales  is  Archelaus  of  Messenia, 
pictured  as  being  in  motion;  because 
he,  like  Thales,  was  a  great  Traveller. 
Behind  these  Philosophers  is  Anaiago- 
ras,  almost  hidden ,  in  reference  to  the 
persecutions  he  underwent.    The  next 
figure,  standing  alone,  at  a  little  distance 
from  this  group,  to  show  that  he.  is  of 
another  School,  represents  Pythagoras, 
who  seems  resolved  to  continue  fixed 
to  one  spot,  to  show  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  his  ideas.  The  concealment 
of  his  hands  in  his  mantle  refers  to  the 
secrecy  he  enjoined;  and  perhaps  his 
being  bare-footed  may  allude  to  his  hav- 
ing worn  the  costume  of  an  Egyptian 
priest;  bis  head  and  body  being  turned 
different  ways,  shows  his  metaphorical 
method  of  teaching  important  truths; 
and  the  crown,  formed  by  his  bairi 


refers  to  his  initiation  in  all  mysteries. 
vThe  Figure  leaning  on  a  Column  is 
Parmenides;  close  to  whom  sits  his 
V  adopted  Son,  Zeno,  who  is  represented 
as  a  Youth;  the  acuteness  of  his  coun- 
tenance alludes  to  his  subtilty.  Parme  • 
iud«s  appears  to  be  watching  Zeno ;  who 
(from  the  position  in  which  he  sits)  is 
writing  something  short;  referring  to  a 
Poem,  by  Parmenides,  which  compared, 
in  two  hundred  lines,  all  the  various 
Systems  of  Philosophy.    Two  masters 
only  of  the  Eleatic  Sehool  are  introduc- 
ed ;  because  its  followers  were  few  in 
number.    The  metaphysics  of  Parme- 
nides and  Zeno  gave  rise  to  the  Sceptical 
Philosophy  of  Pyrrho,  expressed  by  the 
k^nextFigure,  who  apipiiears  doubtful  which 
way  to  go ;  and  whose  countenance  and 
position   denote  the  conflicts  which 
spring  from  Scepticism ;  he  is  stopping, 
by  his  vehemence,  another  person  from 
ascending  the  steps  on  which  he  stands. 
At  the  opposite  side  of  the  Picture,  talk- 
ing with  his  fingers  to  a  Figure  in  Ar- 
mour, supposed  to  represent  Alcibiades, 
>  is  Socrates,  known  by  his  face  (which 
resembles  that  given  toSllenus);  he,  like 
Thales,  appears  to  be  walking;  because 
geometry  was  never  taught  in  a  fixed 
place.    Near  him  is   a  person   partly 
hiding  himself,  supposed  to  represent 
Critias ;  as  the  air  and  features  express 
Cruelty  and  Revenge,  well  suited  to  his 
character.  Another  Figure  In  this  Group 
"  is  Phedon,  known  by  his  fine  counte- 
nance; and  a  little  behind  stands  Xeno- 
phon,  who  appears  to  be  calling  to  his 
ir  Son,  Gryllus,  a  Youthful  Figure  with  his 
hand  on  his  head.    Plato  and  Aristotle 
are  placed  together  in  the  centre  of  the 
vPicture :  Plato  holds  the  TimsBus :  his 
sublime  style  is  expressed  by  his  atti- 
tude, denoting,  that  his  thoughts  soar 
above  this  earth;  and  the  Cord  attached 
to  his  neck  marks  his  initiation  at  the 
Eleiisinian  Mysteries.    The  figure   is 
copied    from   bis    portrait   done   by 
Neanthes ;  and  displays  the  uncommon 
size  of  his  shoulders;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance he  acquired   the  name  of 
Plato.    The  Figure  in  shade,  nearest  to 
^  Plato,  is  Arcothasa,  a  female  disciple. 
The  next  Figure,  in  the  same  line,  indi- 
cates roughness  of  character,  and  re- 
presents Xenocrates,  whom  Plato  ad- 
vised to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces;  the 
I  next  is  Glaucon;  and  the  next  Speu- 
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'^stppas,  who  erected  slatues  to  the 
Graces,  and  is  represented  as  a  graceful 
person  himself.  The   neit  Figure   is 

*''Xasthenia»  a  female  disciple,  to  whom 
Speusippus  was  attached;  shown  by  his 
putting  his  arm  round  her  neck.  Behind 
Lasthenia  and  Socrates  isZeno  of  Ci- 
tium,  the  founder  of  the  sect  called 
Stoics  :  he  seems  wrapt  in  severe  self- 
contemplation  ;  and  this  figure  exhibits 
the  portrait  of  Flaminius  of  Ravenna, 
Raphael's  Landlord,  of  Stoic  probity. 
Behind  is  Antisthenes,  in  shade,  because 
his  School  is  expressed  by  that  of  Zeno. 
On  the  side  of  Aristotle,  the  tallest  and 
most  conspicuous  Figure  is  Theophras- 
tos;  to  whose  care  we  are  indebted  for 
the  Works  ofthe  Philosopher  of  Stagira. 
Theophrastus  died  in  the  hundred  and 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  complaining 
that  nature  granted  longevity  to  crows 
and  stags,  but  denied  it  to  man.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  portrait  of  Cardinal 
Bembo.  The  next  Figure  of  this  group 
is  Strato  of  Lampsacus,  successor  to 
Theophrastus;  the  next  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  who  had  three  hundred  and  sixty 
bronze  statues  raised  in  his  honour;  the 
next  Callisthenes ;  the  next  Neophron; 
the  next  (with  a  beard)  Glycon,  whose 
countenance  indicates  sweetness  of  dis- 
position, and  whose  back  is  turned  on 
Ueraclides,  the  last  Figure  of  this  Group. 
The  two  Figurea  behind  the  disciples  of 
Aristotle,  are  Euclid  of  Megara  and  Eu- 
bulides  of  Miletus,  his  pupil :  the  last 
iiated  Aristotle,  and  is  looking  angrily 
at  him.  Near  Euclid  and  Eabulides  is 
Stilpo,  their  follower,  whom  Pyrrho  pre- 
vents from  ascending  the  steps  to  join 
them.  The  lower  part  of  the  Picture, 
OD  the  side  with  the  statue  of  Apollo,  re- 
presents the  pliilosophy  of  Leucippus, 
the  disciple  of  Zeno,  though  the  author 
of  a  very  opposite  system.   He  first 

«^  (aught  the  doctrine  of  Atoms;  and  is  re- 
presented standing  with  a  book  on  his 
thigh: while  presumption  and  resent- 
ment of  opposition  are  depicted  on  his 
^  countenance.  Democritus,  his  most  ce- 
lebrated disciple,  is  sitting  near  him, 
booted,  according  to  the  costume  of  his 

(*)  Aceordiogtofiomeopinions,  this  Profile 
repreifiiu  Aspasia,  from  whom  Socrates 
learned  eloquence. 

(•)  Ancient  geometriciant  traced  their 
^H^iret  on  the  pavement  of  tbeir  schools, 
with  sand,  poured  fhMoi  a  vase,  the  mouth 


countrymen,  the  Abderites,  and  writing 
upon  a  stone  table,  shaped  like  the  sarco- 
phagi among  which  he  used  to  meditate : 
he  lost  his  fortune,  therefore  his  dress 
indicates  poverty;  and  he  is  represented 
in  deep  meditation,  to  show  his  uncom- 
mon studiousness.  Opposite  to  Leucip- 
pus sits  Empedocles,  resting  on  a  Ct^he, 
though  not  with  contempt,  according 
to  the  principles  of  Leucippus ;  because 
Empedocles  adhered,  on  some  points, 
to  the  Pythagorean  system.  The  Youth 
holding,  before  Empedocles,  Pytha- 
goras*s  Table  of  the  Generation  of 
Numbers  and  the  Harmonies,  is  Metonv) 
and  the  Youth  in  a  helmet,  with  his 
profile  only  visible,  is  Melinus,  the 
Friend  of  Melon.  The  Figure  in  an 
Oriental  costume  represents  one  ofthe 
Magi,  from  which  sect  the  Grecian 
Schools  derived  part  of  their  doctrines. 
Behind  Empedocles  is  Epicharmus, 
whose  doctrines  coincided  with  those  of 
Empedocles;  and  who  has  a  cunning 
look,  as  described  by  Cicero.  The 
Figure  in  a  toga  is  Lucretius,  placed 
near  Empedocles,  as  having  been  his 
follower;  but  looking  another  way,  be- 
cause he  differed  from  his  master.  This 
Figure  is  the  Portrait  of  Francesco, 
Duke  of  Urbino,  nephew  to  Julius  If. 
The  person  crowned  with  vine-leaves, 
and  resting  a  book  on  a  pedestal,  is 
Epicurus,  looking  gay,  according  to  the 
account  given  of  him;  and  the  Figure 
leaning  on  his  shoulder  is  Metrodorus ; 
next  to  whom  is  Heraclitus,  wearing  a 
Black  Veil,  like  that  of  the  Ephesian 
Diana,  in  whose  temple  he  exposed  his 
works.  Seated  on  the  second  step,  near 
the  centre  of  the  Picture,  is  Diogenes, 
reading,  with  a  cup  by  his  side;  and 
below  him  is  a  Portrait  of  the  great 
architect,  Bramante  (under  the  cha- 
racter of  Archimedes),  who  is  tracing  an 
hexagonal  figure  on  the  pavement.(») 
The  Young  Man  behind  Bramante,  in  an 
attitude  of  admiration,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Portrait  of  Federigo  Gon^aga, 
Duke  of  Mantua;  the  other  handsome 
and  enthusiastic-looking  Person,  who 
points  to  the  hexagon,  is  supposed  to  be 

of  wiiich  was  very  narrow:  and  Ar- 
cbimedes,  after  Syracuse  had  been  taken 
by  assault,  called  oat  to  the  soldier  who  was 
going  to  morder  him,  "Do  not  cffaoe  my 
circles." 
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^  Archytas  of  TarcDlum  ;(0  the  Boy,  on 
*'  his  knees,  is  Phenii  of  Alexandria;  and 
behind  him,  with  a  hand  on  his  back,  is 
^  (Itesibius.  The  Person  wearing  a  Grown 
^  and  holding  a  Globe,  is  Alphonso,  King 
'  of  Arragon,  Sicily,  and  Naples,(*)  under 
the  character  of  Zoroaster :  the  Person 
with  a  black  turban  on  his  head,  and 
likewise  holding  a  Globe,  may  probably 
^  represent  Confucius  :  and  the  two  per- 
sons with  whom  Alphonso  seems  con- 
t  versing,  are  portraits  of  Raphael  and 
Pietro  Perugino.  The  Statues  and  Bassi- 
rilievi  with  which  Raphael  has  orna- 
mented his  scene  are  emblematical  of 
the  different  Schools  of  Philosophy :  and 
the  Picture,  in  point  of  composition,  is 
considered  to  be  his  chef-d'osuvre,  the 
Sibyls  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace  except- 
ed. Opposite  to  this  inimitable  work 
V  is  another  Fresco,  called  Theology :  it 
was  coloured  by  Raphael,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  picture,  especially  the  Group 
where  St.  Augustine  is  dictating  to  a 
Youth,  is  extremely  admired ;  but  the 
^  upper  part,  namely,  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
the  Madonna,  and  St.  John  Baptist,  are 
said  to  be  too  much  in  the  Gothic  style. 
The  Heads  of  Sain  ts  Gregorio,  Ambrogio, 
Augustine,  DomenicOyBonarentura,  and 
Jerome,  are  thought  particularly  fine. 
Raphael  has  represented  the  first  four 
as  Fathers  of  the  Church,  seated  at  each 
side  of  an  Altar  (upon  which  the  Host 
is  exposed  ),and  haranguing  on  the  Holy 
Sacrament.  The  place  of  assembly  re- 
presents the  Foundations  of  a  Christian 
Temple,  with  part  of  the  Superstructure 
begun.  Another  Picture  (coloured  by 
Raphael)  in  this  room  is  called  Juris- 
prudence; expressed  by  the  three 
handmaids  of  Justice,'  namely.  Wisdom, 
Temperance,  and  Fortitude.  In  the 
lower  part,  on  the  left,  is  Justinian  giving 
the  Digests  to  Trebonian ;  and,  on  the 
right,  Gregory  IX.,  under  the  figure  of 
Julius  II.,  presenting  his  Decretals  to  an 
advocate.  The  fourth  Picture  in  this 
room  was  likewise  coloured  by  Raphael, 

(*)  The  sandals  indicate  this  to  be  a  fcmal« 
dijaciple,  all  of  whom  have  fandals. 

(»)  Alphonso,  one  of  the  gn  atcst  and  most 
amiable  monarchs  of  the  fifteenth  oentui^^, 
was  passionately  devoted  to  Learning,  and 
a  munificent  patron  of  Genius. 

(3)  Linus  possessed  great  talents  for  poetry 
and  music;  but,  >on  presuming  to  compare 


and  represents  Poetry  :  but  whether  the 
scene  be  laid  on  Parnassus,  or  Helicon, 
seems  doubtful  It  was,  however,  cus- 
tomary for  celebrated  Grecian  poets  to 
sacrifice  annually  to  Linus,  the  father  of 
Lyric  verse,  within  his  Grotto  on  He- 
licon; and  at  the  same  time  to  support 
their  pretensions  to  superior  merit  by 
a  recital  of  their  works.  We  will, 
therefore,  suppose  the  scene  in  question 
to  be  Helicon,  and  the  poets  to  be  as- 
sembled near  the  Grotto  of  Linus.  Ac- 
cording with  this  idea,  we  find  Sappho 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Grotto,  opening 
the  Festival.  She  wrote  a  poem  entitled 
"Oetolinus,  or  the  Misfortunes  of 
Linus;  which  she  appears  to  be  unroll- 
ing. (^  Of  the  Four  Figures  near  her, 
the  most  prominent  is  Pindar,  known 
by  his  magnificent  dress,  which  is  only 
I  surpassed  by  that  of  Homer.  Pindar 
c^eemscohversingwithGorinna:  his  head 
is  a  little  shaded,  in  reference  to  their 
contentions  at  Thebes  for  the  prize  of 
poetry;  in  which  she  was  five  times 
victorious: he  is  likewise  placed  some- 
what lower  than  his  antagonist,  though 
he  steps  with  an  apparent  ambition  to 
surpass,  her.  Petrarca  wears  the  Mo- 
nastic Hood,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
mistaken  :  and,  perhaps,  in  compliment 
to  his  countryman,  Raphael  has  given 
Corinna  the  countenance  of  Laura.(4) 
Corinna  points  with  two  of  her  fingers 
to  Archilochus,  as  the  inventor  of  new 
rhythms  in  music,  and  new  metres  in 
poetry;  and  to  Homer,  as  the  prince  of 
heroic  verse.  Homer,  by  bhs  superior 
^elevation,  shows  that  be  has  no  rival : 
he  stands  on  a  level  with  Apollo  and  the 
Muses ;  and  seems  to  be  pouring  forth  ^ 
strain  of  harmony  which 'fires  his  ao- 
ditors  with  his  own  rapture^  Raphael 
has  therefore  made  the  Leaves  of  his 
Laurel  Crown  take  the  shape  of  luminous' 
rays,  like  the  Garland  of  Apollo,  Near 
Homer  rs  a  Youth  copying  the  effusions 
of  the  great  Improwisatore,  and  pro- 
bably meant  for  Scindapsus.(5)    Yirgil,  > 

himself  to  Apollo,  we  are  told  he  was  slain 
by  that  god. 

(4)  There  appears  to  have  been  a  resem- 
blance between  these  celebrated  ladies ;  as 
each  was  tall,  well  made,  and  had  light 
hair  and  a  fair  complexion. 

(s)  Many  persons  earned  their  livelihood 
by  wriliog,  on  detached  leaver,  the  poems 
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clothed  with  a  green  mantle  (in  allusion 
to  the  Georgics),  is  placed  not  Tar  distant 
Trom  Homer;  and  points  to  the  Epic 
Muse,  whose  patronage  he  seems  to 
demand.  Dante  is  represented  looking 
at  Virgil,  and  standing  below  him,  at 
no  great  distance.  Behind  Virgil  appears 
AriostOy  with  a  wild  and  fanciful  coimo 
tenance,  expressive  of  disinclination  to 
converse  with  hi  s>brotber  poets.  He  had 
DO  model;  and  is  said  to  have  been 
pensive,  and  fond  of  solitude.  The 
Violin,  invented  about  the  time  of  Ra- 
phael, to  the  delight  of  every  lover  of 
music,  he  has  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Apollo,  (>)  who  is  listening  to,  and  ac- 
companying, the  hymn  of  Homer.  Eu- 
terpe stands  near  Apollo,  attending  to 
bis  accompaniment.  Clio,  seated  on 
the  right  of  Apollo,  and  contemplating 
her  trumpet,  announces  the  power  she 
possesses  of  conferring  immortality : 
her  beauty  has  a  grave  and  masculine 
character;  she  is  clothed  in  white,  to 
express  truth  and  candour^  and  she  is 
seated,  because  study  reqnlres  tran-> 
quillity.  Near  Clio,  and  attending  to  her 
only,  stands  Melpomene;  who  is  sup- 
posed to  borrow  subjects  from  the. His- 
toric Muse ;  though  the  position  of  her 
hands,  the  one  holding  a  scenic  mask, 
and  the  other  pointing  to  herself,  shows 
that  she  must,  by  a  new  modification, 
animate  the  characters  in  her  dramas, 
and  give  them  her  own  elevated  lan- 
guage. She  wears  a  purple  robe,  be- 
cause her  principal  agents  are  persons 
of  high  rank.  In  this  Group  is  Poly- 
hymnia, who  appears  about  the  same 
age  with  Euterpe,  but  older  than  her 
other  Sisters;  and  leaning  fondly  on 
Polyhymnia  is  the  youthful  Muse,  Ter- 
psichore; who  seems  to  acknowledge 
that  she  is  indebted  to  Polyhymnia  for 
the  regulated  measure  of  her  steps.  The 
Muse  presenting  herself  on  the  other 
side  of  the  laurel  is  Erato,  concealing  a 
Scroll,  perhaps  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  in 
her  bosom.  Next  to  Erato  is  Thalia, 
looking  like  a  clever  mimic  without 
gaile;  and  exhibiting  in  her  right  hand 

of  Homer  at  the  time  when  be  sang  them : 
and  Sciodapwut,  we  are  told,  ooDSlauUy 
attended  the  blind  Bard  as  his  secretary. 

(*}  Bellini,  befbre  Raphael,  had  acknow- 
ledi^  the  mporior  value  of  this  initnnnent, 
by  ptadng  it  in  the  hands  of  aogeli :  and  Uo- 
meoichinoandGuidoafterwardsdid  the  same. 


a  Mask  taken  from  domestic  life.  Cal- 
liope is  placed  by  her  side,  dressed  with 
regal  splendour,  and  having  a  round 
Shield  attached  to  the  girdle  she  wears, 
perhaps  because  war- is  the  proper  sub- 
ject for  Epic  poetry.  Urania  is  repre- 
senied  turning  to  the  north,  and  looking 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  god  of 
day,  because  her  studies  are  nocturnal : 
her  hands  are  concealed  from  view, 
like  her  labours ;  and  her  countenance 
is  shaded,  because  the  most  imporlant 
results  of  astronomical  calculations 
depend  on  observations  made  during 
the  night.(*)  The  person  looking  at  a 
Gigantic  Figure  below  him,  and  placing 
his  finger  on  his  lips,  is  Horace :  the 
double  Cord  round  his  neck  refers  to 
his  initiation  in  the  Eleusinian  Mys- 
teries; and  he  seems  to  be  in  the  act  of 
imposing  silence  on  the  abovenamed 
Gigantic  Figure,  which  represents  He- 
siod,  who  is  seated,  as  the  pendant  to 
Sappho,  guarding  the  Mouth  of  theCave. 
His  immense  size  refers  to  bis  appella- 
tion of  the  Son  of  Atlas;  and  he  is  repre- 
sented as  extremely  old,  though  retain- 
ing' the  vigour  of  youth,  to  personify 
Didactic  Poetry.  He  was  thought  to 
speak  with  too  much  freedom  of  reli- 
gious mysteries,  and  is  therefore  re- 
proved by  Horace.(3)iainiediateiy  before 
the  laurel-tree  on  this  side,  stands  Vit- 
toria  Colonna,  a  relation  to  Julius  II., 
and  the  most  successful  of  all  the  imi- 
tators of  Petrarca.  Rinaldo  Corso,  who 
commented  on  her  works,  stands  close 
toVittoria;  and  Sannazaro  is  represent- 
ed as  conversing  very  earnestly  with 
her.  Another  figure  in  the  same  Group 
is  Pompeo  Colonna;  and  the  last  re- 
presents Balthazar  Castigliooe.  The 
Ceiling  of  this  apartment  was  painted 
by  Raphael. 

\<'ln  the  fourth  room  is  one  of  Raphael's 
most  celebrated  Compositions,  repre- 
iienting  the  fire  in  Borgo  S.Spirito,  near 
the  Vatican :  which  happened  during 
the  Pontificate  of  Leo  IV.  The  tumult 
and  high  wind  raised  by  the  fire  are 
wonderfully  expressed  :  and  the  Young 

(a)  It  is  said  that  the  divisions  of  the  sphere 
may  be  traced  in  tbe  arrangement  of  hi  r  hair. 

(3)  Horace,  speaking  of  persons  who  take 
an  improper  license  on  such  subjects,  says, 
**With  these  persons  I  should  neither  have 
courage  to  sail  in  tbe  same  vecsel,  nor  to 
(leip  under  the  same  roof." 
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^  Man  rescuing,  his  Father,  the  Person 

^  sliding  down  a  wall,  and  the  Woman 

V*  carrying  water  on  her  head,  are  parti- 
cularly admired.    In  the  fore-ground  is 

(^  another  fine  Figure  of  a  Female,  appa- 
rently quite  frantic,  and  raising  her 
hands  toward  Leo  IV. ;  who  appears  in 

^  a  Portico,  helow  which  is  a  fine  Group 
of  per  sons  invoking  his  aid.  This  Pic- 
ture, eicept  the  Group  of  the  Young 
Man  rescuing  his  Father  and  followed 
by  his  Wife,  was  coloured  hy  Raphael ; 
that  Group  is  supposed  to  have  been 
coloured  by  Giulio  Romano.  Over  the 
window,  in  the  same  room,  is  a  Picture 

V-  which  represents  Leo  IIL,  swearing  be- 
fore Charlemagne,  upon  the  Gospels, 
that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid 
to  his  charge  by  the  party  who  wished  to 
depose  him.(>)  The  composition  of  this 
work  is  admired,  as  are  several  of  the 
Heads.     Another  Picture,  finely  exe- 

c  cTuted,  represents  the  Victory  gained  by 
Leo  IV.  over  the  Saracens  atOstia:  and 
the  fourth  Picture  in  this  apartment 

v  is  the  Coronation  of  Charlemagne  by 
Leo  in. 

The  Surbases  of  these  rooms  are  finely 
iminted  in  chiaro  scuro,  by  Polydoro 
da  Caravaggio,  and  retouched  by  Carlo 
Maratta. 

JUuseoCkiaramonti,  Appartamento 
Borgia.  These  rooms  contain  a  Statue 
of  iEsculapius— four  Bassi-rilievi  from 
the  forum  of  Trajan;  that  which  repre- 
sents wrestlers  being  particularly  fine 
—a  Basso-rilievo  of  a  Nymph,  Loves, 
etc. — another  Basso-relievo  represent- 
ing Acanthus  leaves— a  Receptacle  for 
the  ashes  of  victims  offered  to  the  gods, 
from  the  Giustiniani  collection— an  an- 
cient Car,  found  on  the  spot  called  Ro- 
ma Vecchia,  and  supposed  to  have  con- 
sisted of  wood  sheathed  with  bronze; 
the  wheels  and  pole  are  modern;— 
twelve  Etruscan  Sarcophagi— terra  cot- 
'  ta  Lamps;  and  Fragments  of  various 
descriptions :  together  with  a  well-pre- 
served ancient  Fresco,  found  on  the 
,  Esquiline  Hill,  near  the  Gardens  of  Me- 
caenas,  and  commonly  called  The  Aldo- 
brandini  Marriage :  it  is  supposed  to  re- 
present the  Union  of  Thetis  with  Peleus  I 

(<)  According  to  some  opioiOD?,  the  Pope, 
hi  this  Picture,  is  a  portrait  of  Leo  X. ;  and 
the  Emperor  a  Portrait  of  Francis  L,  of 
France. 

(•)  A>ery  fSew  of  tbeNumerlpal  Fisores,  on 


One  of  these  rooms  is  ornamented 
with  a  beautiful  Ceiling,  by  Giovanni  da 
Udine^  abd  Pierino  del  Vaga ;  it  repre- 
sents the  Planets,  and  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac. 

^  Galleria  Lapidaria,  In  this  Gallery 
is  a  very  large  and  valuable  collection 

v^of  ancient  Inscriptions,  several  of  which 
were  found  in  the  Catacombs:  here, 

likewise,  are  Cinerary  Urns,  and  other 
Sepulchral  Monuhients;  together  with 

(^an  ^dicula,  found  at  Todi;  and  an  im- 

vmense  Vase,  probably  a  Receptacle  for 
the  ashes  of  victims  offered  to  the  gods : 

^'  it  is  ornamented  with  lions  devouring 
weaker  animals*  one  of  the  ancient  em- 
blems of  death.    Here  also  is  a  Tomb 

i/ which  held  the  remains  of  Lucius  Ate- 
metus,  supposed  to  have  been  a  Cutler ; 
because  the  Bassi-rilievi  on  its  sides  re- 

^  present  a  Cutler's  Shop  and  Forge.  It 
was  found  near  the  Church  of  Sani  Ag- 
nese,  on  the  Via  Nomentana. 

>^  The  $econd  ditn'ston  of  tks  Gallery 
contains,  on  the  right,  a  Recumbent 

k'Female  Figure  (supposed  to  represent 
Autumn)«  resting  on  the  Lid  of  a  Saf- 
cophagu8,and  surrounded  by  little  Bac- 
chanalians:  it  was  found  at  Ostia.  The 
Tomb  it  covers  (found  near  the  Via 
Flaminia,  at  Acqoatraversaj,  is  orna- 
mented with  three  Half-figures  in  Alto- 
rilievo,  which  appear  to  represent  a 
Father  and  Mother  and  their  Son;  the 
last  wears  the  bulla.  Immediately  op- 
posite Is  another  recumbent  Figure 
f supposed  to  represent  Winter),  resting 

i  on  the  Lid  of  a  Sarcophagus,  and  sur- 
rounded by  Genii,  who  are  playing  with 
Tortoises :  it  was  found  at  Ostia,  and  is 
placed  on  a  very  ancient  Tomb  of  tra- 
vertine, ornamented  with  figures  of  a 
Husband  and  Wife,  and  their  Children. 
Other  interesting  pieces  of  Sculpture  in 
this  immense  Gallery  are  —  No.  14,  («) 
Statue  of  Euterpe— 16,  a  Muse— 19, 
Paris— 26,  Head  of  Septiraius  Severus— 
30,  Head  of  Antoninus  Pius— S3,  Bust  of 
Marcus  Aureiius,  when  young  — 34/ 
Hermes,  called  Plato— 47,  Hermes  of 
Bacchus  .Zagrvus,  and  Bacchus  Dio^ 
nysius,  remarkable  only  for  being  tare 
—120,  Statue  of  a  Vestal— 121,  Statue 

the  statues  and  other  sculpture  in  the  Vatican 
Museum,  have  been  accidentally  obliterated, 
or  purposely  changed;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  were  found,  in  1831,  to  oone- 
spond  with  this  Work. 
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of  Clio  seated—lSS,  Statue  of  Btana— 
142,  Fragment  of  a  Statue  of  Pallas, 
supposed  to  be  Etruscan— 176,  a  Frag- 
ment.—179,  Statue  of  Marcus  Aurellus 
—181,  Group  of  Diana  TriformiSy  on  a 
beautiful  Pedestal  1-197,  Colossal  Bust 
of  Pallas,  found  near,  the  ancient  Lau- 
rentum!— 240,  Statue  of  Britannicus 
—241,  Statue  of  Lyslas  seated— 242, 
Statue  of  Apolh)— 244,  Colossal  Head  of 
Oceanus !— 254,  Bust  of  Niobe— 255,  a 
Small  Statue,  in  bigio,  of  Jupiter  Serapis 
seated— 256>  Bust,  called  Sappho— 284, 
a  Small  Statue  of  Apollo— 294,  a  Semi- 
colossal  Statue  of  Hercules,  placed  on 
one  of  the  sacred  Receptacles  for  the 
ashes  of  Yictims,vhich  is  ornamented 
with  a  Basso-rilievo  of  aLion  devouring 
a  Wild  Boar,  one  of  the  ancient  emblems 
of  death— 295,  Torso  of  Bacchuis— 298, 
Statue  of  Bacchus— 300>  a  Basso-rilievo, 
allusive  to  the  combats  of  the  Amazons 
—301,  ditto— 309,  a  Small  Tigress— 
311,  a  Leopard  devouring  the  Head  of 
a  Goat,  found  in  Adrian's  Villa— 312,  a 
Gladiator  fighting  with  a  Lion— 313,  a 
Lyni— 314,  a  Genius  fighting  with  a 
Lion— 339,  Small  Statue  of  a  Faun— 
841,  Small  Statue  of  Diana  Luna  1—343, 
SUtue  of  Paris^344,  Statue  of  a  Child 
holding  Apples— 353,  Statue  of  a  Nymph 
—355,  Statue  of  a  Muse— 356,  a  half- 
length  Colossal  Figure  of  a  Dacian  Pri- 
goner,  from  the  Villa  Negroni ;  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  Trajan's  Forum  !— 
357,  Statue  of  Pallas— 359,  Fragment, 
showing  specimens  of  ancient  Armour, 
and  supposed  to  be  Etruscan— 360,  a 
Basso-rilievo,  cUrious  because  it  repre- 
sents a  sacred  Dance— 361 ,  Divinities 
of  the  Etruscan  school,  and  supposed 
to  be  Jupiter  and  Juno— 400,  Statue  Of 
Marcellus  seated,  from  the  Giustiniani 
coUection ! !— 408,  Fragment  of  a  Bas- 
so-rilievo, curious,  because  it  repre- 
sents a  Four-wheeled  Car— 417,  Bust 
supposed  to  be  the  likeness  of  Augustus 
when  young:  it  was  found  at  Ostia  1  !— 
421,  Bust  of  Demosthenes— 441,  Head 
ofAlcibiades  1—442,  Bust  of  Clodius 
Albinus— 453,  Statue,  which  seems  to 

(i)  TheftMirtoenCltiesofAsiaMinor,  thrown 
dowa  either  by  the  earthquake  which  took 
place  at  our  Savioor^s  Crucifixion,  or  (accord- 
101$  to  some  rcoonto)  in  the  year  17,  and 
which  Cities  the  Emperor  assisted  the  ioha- 
bitaats  to  rebuild,  erected  a  statue  to  him  in 


have  been  originally  a  Meleagcr ;  but  is 
restored  as  a  Roman  Emperor  holding 
the  Globe,  and  a  Figure  of  Victory*- 
454,  Statueof  ^sculapius— 458,  a  Co\7 
—460,  an  Altar,  found  at  Ostia— 461,  a 
Stork-^62,  an  Hippopotamus— 463,  a 
young  Wild  Boar,  in  nero  antico!^— 

464,  Mithras  with  the  Bull,  in  bigio>^ 

465,  a  Swan ! !— 466,  a  Phcenix— 467,  a 
Dog— 493,  a  semi-colossal  Statue   of 
Mercury— 494,  a  semi-colossal  Statue, 
in  Penteiic  marble,  of  Tiberius  seated, 
excellently  well  preserved,  and  found  at 
Piperno,  the  ancient  Privernum  1 1 !  (')— 
496,  Statue  of  Minerva— 498,  Statue, 
restored   as  Atropos  ;    it   was   found 
in  Adrian's  Villa  —  504,  Head  of  Ni- 
obe— 505,  Colossal  Head  of  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  encircled  with  a  civic  crown 
—  510,  a    Head,    called    Meleager — 
512,  Bust  of  Adrian  — 513,  Bust  of 
Venus,  in    Parian   marble,  found   in 
Dioclesian's  Baths !  1-525,  Head,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  likeness  of  Cicero— 533, 
Figure  with  an  Urn,  a  funeral  Chaplet, 
and  a  Lamb— 534,  Colossal  Bust  of 
Juno,  found  at  Ostia— 543,  a  Fragment, 
called  Nero— 544,  Statue  of  Silenus  with 
a  Tiger!— 545,  a  Fragment,  called  Ti- 
berius—547,  a  Colossal  bust  of  Isis,  in 
Penteiic  marble,  found  in  the  Garden  of 
the  Pontifical  Palace  on  the  Quirinal 
Hill— 554,  a  Colossal  Head  of  Antoninus 
Pius— 555,  a  Head  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Pompey  1—556,  a  Head  called  Lu- 
cius Verus  when  a  youth— 558,  Head  of 
Pallas— 561,  Bust  supposed  to  represent 
the  Father  of  Trajan  1 1—562,  Bust  sup- 
posed to  represent  Augustus !  1-563, 
Bust  calledAristotle— 580,  Colossal  BusI 
of  Trajan,  found  in  the  Porto  TrqjanellQ, 
at  Ostia— 588,  Statue  of  Venus— 589, 
Statue  of  Mercury,  in  Penteiic  marble, 
found  near  the  Monte  di  Pieta— 591, 
Statue  of  the  Emperor  Claudius— 604, 
Bust  of  Bacchus— 605,  Bust  of  Silvanu^ 
—606,  Bust  of  Neptune,  in  Penteiic 
marble,  found  at  Ostiar-608,  Bust  of 
the  younger  Agrippina— 618,  Head,  sup- 
posed to  represent  Marcus  Brutus— 619« 
Head   of  Agrippina    the    elder— 621, 
Statue  of  Pan  seated— 636,  Statue  of 

consequeoee.  On  the  same  occasion,  tlicre 
were  two  Medals  stamped  of  Tiberius;  in 
both  of  which  he  is  represented  sitting,  with 
a  patera  in  one  hand  and  a  spear  in  the 
other,  precisely  in  the  posture  of  the  Statue 
found  at  Piperno. 
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Ceres,  placed  on  an  Altar,  which  merits 
observation,  and  exhibits  on  one  side 
Apollo  and  Diana,  on  another  Hars  and 
Mercury,  on  the  third  Hope  and  a  Foun- 
tain, and  on  the  fourth  Hercules  and 
Silvanus— 638,  Fragment  supposed  to 
have  represented  an  Hermaplirodite— 
636,  Statue  called  Aleiander— 642,643, 
and  644,  One  Fragments— 647,  Statue 
of  Atys— 654,  a  mutilated  Statue  of  Isis 
—655,  a  Group  of  Loves,  etc.— 674, 
Ganymede  borne  off  by  the  Eagle— 
678,Basso-rilievo  representing  Ancient 
Galleys— 681,  Statue  of  Hygeia— 684, 
Statue  of  ^sculaplu»— 685,  Statue  of 
Venus— 686,  Statue  called  the  Vestal 
Tuccia— 698^  Bust  found  among  the 
ruins  called  Roma  Vecchia,  and  sup- 
posed to  represent  Cicero  1—700,  a  co- 
lossal Head  of  Antoninus  Pius,  found  at 
Ostia  1—708,  a  Semi-colossal  Recumr 
bent  Statue  of  Hercules,  found  in 
Adrian's  Villa !— Nearly  opposite  to  this 
Statue  is  the  Head  of  a  River  God^  in 
terra  eottcu 

Gallery  of  the  Nile,  Just  beyond  the 
entrance  to  the  second  dimsion  of  the 
Galleria  Lapidaria,  This  spacious  and 
splendid  Apartment,  erected  by  com- 
mand of  Pius  VH.,  and  opened  to  the 
Public  in  1822,  exhibits  a  considerable 
number  of  ancient  columns  of  precious 
marble,  is  beautifully  paved  with  the 
nfune  material,  and  well-restored  an- 
cient Mosaics ;  and  likewise  embellish 
ed  with  a  fine  modern  Frieze  of  stucco, 
copied  from  antique  Bassi-rilievi  too 
much  injured  for  use.  Some  of  the 
most  striking  pieces  of  Sculpture  in  this 
Gallery  are— No.  2,  a  Hermes  of  Pen- 
telic  marble,  bearing  a  Greek  Sepul- 
chral Inscription,  and  apparently  made* 
with  a  Half-Ogure  of  Mercury,  and  part 
of  another  Hermes— 5,  a  Statue  of  Mer- 
cury—6,  a  Bust,  found  at  Ostia— 8,  a 
Semi-colossal  Statue  of  Domttian,  from 
the  Giustiniani  collection  I  (>)— 9,  a 
Bust  in  the  style  of  the  Egyptian  School 
—10,  a  Colossal  Bust  of  a  Dacian  Slave, 
found  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  I— 11, 

(i)  The  Mosaic  Pavement,  ia  front  of  this 
Statue,  wa^  found  among  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  villa,  about  two  miles  from  the 
Porta  S.  Scbastiaoo,  and  called  Torre  Ma- 
rancio. 

(»)  The  black  aiid  white  Mosaic  Pavement, 
in  fircnt  of  Ihis  Statue,  represents  Ulystes 
etcapin£^  (irom  Scylla  and  the  Sirens. 


Statue  of  a  Discobolus  l-*-12,  Bust  of 
Apollo— 13,  a  Bust,  in  Carrara  marble, 
called  the  Emperor  Philip  the  Elder!— 
14,  Statue  of  Lucius  Verus!(*)— 16, 
Colossal  Bust  of  Commodus,  found  fat 
Ostia  1—17,  Statue  of  a  Faun,  in  Greek 
Marble,  supposed  to  be  an  ancient  copy 
of  a  celebrated  Faun  by  Praxiteles ;  it 
was  taken  from  the  Ruspoli  collection ! 
—19,  Bust  of  a  Dacian  Slave,  supposed 
to  have  been  done  in  the  time  of  Triyan 
—20^  a  Semi-colossal  Statue  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  in  Carrara  marble,  from 
the  Ruspoli  collection  (3 j— 22,  a  Bust 
called  Titus— 23,  Statue  of  Minerva  Me-  y 
<^dica,  in  Greek  Marble,  from  theGiustinI-  ■ 
ani  collection  1 !  I  This  master-piece  of 
Grecian  sculpture  was  found  near  the 
picturesque  Ruin  on  the  Esquiline  Hill, 
called  (in  consequence)  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica— 26,  Statne  of  Diana— 
30,  Statue  of  a  Wrestler,  found  at  Tivoli, 
in  the  Villa  of  Quintilius  Varus— 32, 
Statue  of  a  Wrestler,  found  in  the  same 
place— 34,  Statue  of  a  Wrestler,  Xound 
in  a  Villa  which  belonged  to  Lucuilus 
—36,  Statue  of  a  Wrestler,  found  in  the 
Villa  of  Quintilius  Varus,  at  Tivoli— 38, 
Statue  of  a  Wrestler  in  repose,  from  the 
Ruspoli  collection— 41,  Statue,  sup- 
posed to  represent  Ceres,  or  one  of  the 
Seasons.-*-In  this  part  of  the  Gallery 
are— A  Bust  of  Pius  VII.,  by  Canova  (4) 
—two  Columns  of  black  Egyptian  gra- 
nite, taken  from  the  Portico  of  the 
Church  of  Santa  Sabina— four  magnifi- 
cent Columns  of  cipollino,  and  four  of 
porphyry,  the  last  taken  from  the  Church 
of  S.  Bartolommeo:  and  each  of  the 
four  surmounted  by  a  Colossal  Mask, 
representing  Medusa,  and  found  near 
the  Temple  of  Venus  at  Rome.  Here 
likewise  are  two  magnificent  Columns 
of  Oriental  alabaster,  which  adorn  the 
door  of  the  Giafdino  delta  Pigna,  and 
were  found  in  the  Villa  of  l^cius  Verus, 
near  the  spot  called  Acqualraversa— 
42,  Statue  of  Venus  Anadyomene,  in 
Greek  marble !— 45,  Statue  of  a  Grecian 
Philosopher— 46,  Bust  of  Lucius  An- 

(3)  The  Mosaic  Pavement,  in  front  of  this 
Statue,  came  from  Torre  Marancio,  as  did 
all  the  others  of  a  similar  description. 

(4)  The  valuable  Mosaic  Pavement,  with 
Diana  of  Ephesus  in  lis  centre,  was  disco- 
vered in  1801,  .at  Pofggio  Mirteto,  in  the 
country  which  once  belonged  to  the  Sabioes. 
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tonias,  brother  to  the  Triumvir— 47, 
Bust,  eiecuted  in  superb  Oriental  ala- 
baster, and  called  Sallust,  though  with- 
out sufficient  authority!— 48,  a  Semi- 
colossal  Statue  of  FoHune,  found  at 
Ostia ! !— 50,BustofMarcellus— 52,Bust 
of  Pallas  !•— 53,  Bust  of  Adrian  1—55*  an 
incognito  Bust— 56,  ditto— 57,  a  Semi- 
colossal  Statue  of  Antonia,  Mother  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  found  at  Tuscu- 
lum — 60,  a  Semi-colossal  Statue,  called 
Clemency,  in  Grecian  marble— 62,  Bust 
called  Ptolemy,  son  of  Juba,  King  of 
Mauritania— 64,  Busiof  Caracalla  when 
young— 66,  Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
when  young— 67,  Hermes  of  flercules, 
found  at  Ostia— 71,  an  incognito  Bust, 
from  the  Ruspoli  collection— 72,  Statue 
of  Demosthenes!  At  the'Base  of  this 
Statue  is  a  Scrinium,  or  Capsa,  in  which 
manuscripts  were  kept  by  the  Ancients 
—74,  an  incognito  Bust— 75,  a  Statue 
called  Abundance,  but  supposed  to  have 
originally  represented  Fortune— 78, 
Statue  of  a  Female,  probably  a  Juno— 
>r  81,  Statue  of  Euripides  1—83,  Bust  of 
Macrinus,very  rare— 84,$tatue  of  Diana, 
supposed  to  be  contemplating  Endy- 
mion— 86,  Bust  of  Trajan,  excellent 
both  with  respect  to  resemblance  and 
execution!!- 87,  one  of  the  statues 
called  Canepher» ;  it  once  ornamented 
the  Villa  of  Sextus  v.,  and  is  of  Pentelic 
marble  (')—.89,  Bust,  of  superb  Oriental 
alabaster— 90,  Statue  of  an  Amazon, 
probably  copied  from  the  famous  Ama- 
xon  of  Ctesilaus !— 93,  a  small  and  beau- 
tiful Statue  of  a  Faun  blowing  the  Pas- 
toral Flute,  and  found  near  the  Lake  of 
Circeli  1 !— 94,  Statue  of  a  Priestess  of 
Isis— 98,  the  celebrated  Colossal  Group 
of  the  Nile  and  his  Offspring.  The  six- 
teen Infants  who  surround  the  River 
God  are  supposed  to  be  emblematical 
of  the  height  ^sixteen  cubitsj  to  which 
tbe  Nile  usually  rises ;  and  the  Plinth  on 
which  the  Gr.oup  rests  is  ornamented 
wIthBassi-rellevi,  representing  Animals 
and  Plants  indigenous  to  the  Nile  and 
its  neighbourhood  I ! !  This  elaborate 
Group,  probably  executed  during  the 
reign  of  Adrian,  was  found  among  tbe 
ruins  of  a  Temple  consecrated  to  Se- 
rapis,  near  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 

(i>GaDephore  were  young  ladies  of  noble 
birib,  who,  during  fcstitato  celebrated  in 
boMKir  of  Minerva,  carried  on  their  heads,  in 


so pr a  Minerva;  and  corresponds  with 
the  description  given  by  Pliny  of  the 
Group  of  the  Nile  in  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
except  that  the  Group  he  describes  was 
basalt,  and  this  is  white  marble— 103, 
an  elegantly-formed  Vase  of  basalt,  or- 
namented with  Dionysiac  Masks,  etc.— 
106,  a  Recumbent  Statue  of  a  Faun, 
which  served  as  the  ornament  of  a 
Fountain  in  the  Villa  of  Quiotilius  Va- 
rus, at  Tivoli— 107,  an  Hippocampa, 
surmounted  by  a  Nereid— 109,  ditto— 
110,  a  Recumbent  Statue  of  a  Faun 
which  likewise  served  as  the  Ornament 
of  a  Fountain  in  the  Villa  of  Quintilius 
Varus— 111,  Statue  ofGanymedes,  Gre- 
cian sculpture,  and  supposed  originally 
to  have  adorned  a  Fountain:  it  was 
found  at  Ostia  (>)— 114,Statue  of  Pallas, 
found  at  Velletri,  and  executed  in  Gre- 
cian marble! !— 116,  an  incognito  Bust 
—117,  a  Statue  of  the  Emperor  Nerva 
wearing  the  toga,  which  is  beautifully  ' 
executed— 118,  Bust  of  a  Nymph,  pro- 
bably the  Fragment  of  an  Entire  Statue 
—119,  CoJossal  Bust  of  Claudius,  found 
at  Piperno,  and  supposed  to  have  made 
part  of  a  Colossal  Statue  of  that  Em- 
peror, fragments  of  which  have  been 
discovered— 123,  a  Statue  called  ^Escu- 
lapius,  but  more  probably  Augustus's  - 
Physician,  Antonius  Musa,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Asculapius! !— 124,  a  Semi- 
colossal  statue  of  Antinous  in  the  cha-  <- 
racter  of  Vertumnos;  it  is  made  of  Gre- 
cian marble,  and  was  found  at  Ostia ! ! 
—126,  Group  of  Siienus  nursing  the  In- 
fant Bacchus  1—128,  Colossal  Head  of  a 
Dacian  Slave  1—129,   a  Serai-colossal 
statue  ofCoromodus,  in  Pentelic  mar- 
ble—132,  Statue  of  a  Canephora. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  division  of 
the  Galleria  Lapidaria,and  leading  to 
theHuseo  Pio-Clementino  is  a  Stair- 
case ornamented  with  Arabesques  by  * 
Daniello  da  Volterra :  and  to  the  left  of 
the  Staircase  are  Apartments  contain- 
ing Statues,  Busts,  Egyptian  Divinities 
recently  discovered  near  the  first  Ca- 
taract of  the  Nile,  and  reputed  to  be 
some  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  ex- 
tant of  Egyptian  sculpture;  a  Mummy 
found  in  the  Burial-place  of  the  Egyptian 
princes,and  wonderfully  well  preserved, 

baskets,  various  things  destined  for  sacrifice. 
(*)ThenanieorPhedinios,aGrccian  artist, 
it  inscribed  upon  this  Statue. 
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even  to  the  linen  which  fills  the  Coffin ; 
Mummies  of  Cats,  and  other  Animals 
held  sacred,  with  a  considerable  num^ 
ber  more  of  Egyptian  Antiquities :  and 
beyond  this  Gallery  are  three  rooms, 
containing  Casts,  in  plaster,  of  Statues 
and  Bassi-rilievi,  found  at  Athens,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum^  These 
Casts  were  given  by  George  IV.,  of  Eng- 
land, to  Pius  VII.  The  Bassl-rilievi 
placed  round  the  first  room  represent 
part  of  the  interior  Frieze  of  the  Cella 
of  the  Parthenon,  exhibiting  festivals 
celebrated  at  Athens,  in  honour  of  Mi- 
nerva, and  called  Panathensea.  The 
recumbent  Statue  marked  «  A,»  repre- 
sents the  river  llissus,  which  waters 
Athens.  The  Statue  marked  ((B,)>is 
called  a  young  Hercules;  and  that 
marked  «  C,»  an  Amormo.  TheBassi- 
rilievi  placed  round  the  second  room 
likewise  represent  the  Panathensea.  The 
Statue  marked  «P,»  is  called  Neptune; 
the  Group  marked  «  E,»  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine; and  the  Head  of  a  Horse, 
marked  «  F,))  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  chariot  of  the  setting  Sun.  The 
Bassi-rilievi  in  the  third  room  represent 
the  Battle  of  the  Lapithis  with  the  Cen- 
taurs, which  also  adorned  the  Parthe- 
non. The  Group  marked  «G,»  in  the 
centre  of  this  room,  has  not  yet  been 
eiplained.  The  Fragment  marked  «  H,» 
is  by  some  persons  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  rising  Sun,  and  by  others 
Ocean  us;  and  the  Heads  of  Horses, 
marked  « !,»  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  this  Group.  All  the  Originals  of  these 
Casts  were  executed  by  Phidias  and  his 
scholars,  except  the  Atnorino,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  done  in  the  time 
of  Alexander. 

Muteo  Pio-Clementino,  [*)  Square 
Vestibule.  This  Apartment  contains 
Arabesques,  by  Daniello  da  Volterra— 
the  celebrated  Belvedere  Torso,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  remains  of  a  group  re- 
presenting Hercules  and  Hebe*  alter 
the  deification  of  the  former;  and 
executed,  according  to  the  inscription 
it  bears,  by  ApoUonius,  the  son  of  Nes- 

,  (')So  called  from  its  Founders,  Clement  xtv. 
and  Pius  VI. 

(•)  It  would  seem  ertraordinary  that  the 
•aroophagus  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  age  in  which  he  flooruhed  sliQUkl  be 
made  of  so  oommoa  a  stone  as  peperioo,  if 
we  did  not  collect  from  Pliny,  that  marble 


tor  of  Athens  I ! !  l^The  Sarcophagus  of 
Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  and 
a  Bust,  both  found  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipio  family,  and  made  of.  peperino  (>) 
—several  Inscriptions  relative  to  the 
Scipio  family  (all  found  in  their  Tomb) 
—and,  opposite  to  the  Sarcophagus,  a 
recumbent  Statue. 

^    The  second  Apartment  contains  a 

\  Vase  of  Greek  marblei  I  and  four  Frag- 
ments of  Statues ;  that  of  a  Female  seat- 
ed being  much  admired  on  account  of 
the  drapery. 

In  the  Balcony  is  an  ancient  Dial, 
with  the  names  of  the  winds  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  found,  according  to  re- 
port, near  Titus's  Baths. 
The  third  Apartment  contains  a  Sta- 

vtue  of  Meleager  1 !  1  and,  fixed  into  the 
Wall  on  the  right,  a  Basso-rilievo  (sub- 
ject, the  Apotheosis  of  Homer);  and,  on 
the  left,  two  Bassi-rilievi,  the  one  repro- 
senting  a  Sea-port,  the  other  an  ancient 
Roman  Galley,  with  soldiers  fighting. 

Portico  of  the  Court,  To  tHe  right 
of  the  Entrance-door  are— a  column  of 
granite,  and  another  of  white  marble 
adorned  with  foliage— an  ancient  Bath, 
of  black  basalt,  found  in  Caracalla's 
Balhs— a  Basso-rilievo  fixed  in  the  Wall, 
representingFaunsand  Gryphons,  under 

,  which  stands  a  fine  Sarcophagus  orna- 
mented with  Lions'  Heads,  Fauns,  and 
Bacchantes,  and  found  under  the  new 
Sacristy  of  St.  Pete's— here,  likewise, 

i^is   the  Sarcophagus  of  Sextus  Varius 
Marcellus. 
First  Cabinet.    Perseus,  by  Canova 

.— Damoxenus  and  Creiigas, celebrated 
Wrestlers  of  antiquity,  (3)  by  ditto — and, 
in  the  Niches  on  the  sides  of  the  Arch, 
statues  of  Mercury  and  Pallas.  . 

Continuation  of  the  Portico.  On  the 
right,  a  Sarcophagus  representing  Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne  in  the  Island  of  Naxos 
—another  representing  Prisoners  im- 
ploring Clemency  from  their  Conqueror 
^in  the  large  Niche,  a  Statue  of  Sallus- 
tia  Barbia  Orbiana,  wife  of  Alexander 
Severus,  in  the  character  of  Venus, 

accompanied  by  Cupid— a  Sarcophagus 

was  not  u!;ed  at  Rome  for  the  purposes  of 
sculpture,  till  about  the  50th  Olympiad. 

(3)  Damoxenns  was  banished  from  Syra- 
cu«o,  his  native  country,  for  killing  his  anta- 
gonist in  a  most  unfair  and  brutal  manner. 
See  Pausanias,  viU.c.  40. 
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representing  Achilles  slaying  the  Queen 
of  the  Amazons ;  and,  opposite  to  these, 
two  beautiful  half-columns  of  rare 
marble. 

Second  Cabinet,  In  the  centre  is  the 
celebrated  Statue  of  Mcleager,  once 
called  the  Belvedere  Antinous !  1 1  f ')  It 
was  found  on  a  spot»  named  Adrianello, 
near  the  Church  of  S.  Rlartino  in  Monte: 
with  one  of  the  arms  and  the  left  hand 
wanting.— On  the  right, flied  in  theWall, 
is  a  Basso-rilievo  of  Achilles  slaying  the 
Queen  of  the  Amazons  —  opposite  to 
thls»  another  Basso-rilievo  (subject, 
Isiac  Ceremonies),— and  in  the  Niches 
under  the  Arch,  Priapus  and  a  young 
Hercules. 

-'  Continuattonof  the  Portico,  On  the 
right  is  a  Sarcophagus  representing 
the  Seasons— another  representing  Ne- 
reides with  the  Armour  of  Achilles- 
opposite  to  these,  a  magnificent  Bath 
of  red  Granite— and,  fixed  in  the  WaYl, 
a  Basso-rilievo,  supposed,  according  to 
some  opinions,  to  represent  one  of  the 
Gates  of  the  Temple  of  Janus;  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  the  Gate  of  Eternity. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Hall 
of  Animals  is  a  fine  Column  of  verde  an- 
tique, and  the  Statue  of  a  Shepherd's 
Dog!— Farther  on  are,  a  Sarcophagus, 
representing  the  Battle  of  the  Athenians 
with  the  Amazons— another,  represent- 
ing Genii  and  Bacchanalian  Figures— 
and,opposlte  to  this,  a  magnificent  Bath 
of  red  granite. 

/  Third  Cabinet,  Here  Is  the  inimi- 
table Group  of  Laocoon,  Son  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  and  High  Priest  of  Apollo 
TbymbrsBds.  Laocoon  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the, reception  of  the  wooden 
horse  into  Troy;  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  and  his  two  sons  are  supposed 
to  have  been  killed  by  Serpents ! !  I ! 
This  is  the  group  mentioned  by  Pliny ; 
as  having  been  placed  in  the  palace  of 

(0  Accordinfi;  to  the  opinion  of  Vi^^conli 
(already  mentioned),  this  bcantiful  Statue 
represents  Mercury. 

(•)  Some  piTflons  doubt  whether  the  Lao- 
0000  of  the  Vaficaa  be  that  mentioned  by 
Pliny;  because  he  sayv,  the  group  was  made 
with  one  single  block  of  marble,  and  the 
Laocoon  of  the  Vatican  is  composed  of  two 
ptcocs.  Winckclmann,  however,  tells  us, 
that  in  all  probabliity  the  joint,  easily  dis- 
eoTerable  now,  was  not  to  be  perceived  in 
Plioy*s  time. 


Titus,  and  as  the  joint  tvork  of  Agesan- 
der,  Apollodorus,  and  Alhenodorus  of 
Rhodes  :  it  was  found,  during  the 
Pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  near  the  Sette 
Sale,  or  Reservoirs,  belonging  to  the 
Baths  of  Titus.  (>)  The  Statue  of  Lao- 
coon is  universally  considered  as  a 
chef-d'oBuvre  of  antiquity;  and  dis- 
plays the  picture  of  human  nature 
struggling  with  grief,  and  trying  to 
oppose  the  stroke  of  fate  with  all  the 
force  of  intellect.  The  left  side  of  this 
wonderful  Statue,  where  the  Serpent's 
teeth  have  penetrated,  is  that  part  of 
the  body  which  seems  to  suffer  most, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  heart ;  and  is 
considered  as  the  finest  production  of 
the  Grecian  chisel  now  in  existence. 
The  right  arm  was  wanting,  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo  attempted  to  restore  it  in 
marble ;  but  not  pleasing  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  continue  the  work,  it  was 
afterwards  done  in  plaster  by  Bernini. 
The  Sons  are  said  to  resemble  men  of 
diminutive  stature  more  than  children 
of  nine  and  ten  years  old.  Winckcl- 
mann supposes  this  group  to  have  been 
executed  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  but  Pliny  does  not  name  the  pe- 
riod when  Agesander  and  his  associates 
so  eminently  distinguished  themselves. 
The  Cabinet  also  contains  a  Basso- 
rilievo,  fixed  In  the  Wall,  represent- 
ing the  Triumph  of  Bacchus  after  his 
victory  over  the  Indians;  and  another, 
the  subject  of  which  is  Bacchanalians. 
In  the  Niches,  on  the  sides  of  the  Arch, 
are  Statues  of  Polyhymnia,  and|i  nymph* 
foun^  near  the  Temple  of  Peace. 
V  Continuation  of  the  Portico.  On  the 
right  side,  fixed  In  the  Wall,  is  a  Basso- 
rilievo  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  with 
their  respective  attributes— and,  below 
this,  a  Sarcophagus  representing  Genii 
carrying  Arms.  Here,  likewise,  is  a 
Bath,  of  gigantic  magnitude.  Fixed  in 

When  Travellers  obtain  permission  t)  see 
the  Vatican  Museum  by  torch-light,  they 
usually  have  tour  wax  torches  (each  contain- 
ing four  wicks),  placed  within  a  renector, 
fastened  to  a  long  pole:  and  the  light,  thus 
arranged,  is  most  judiciously  thrown  on  all 
the  finest  statues,  so  as  to  display  and 
magnify  their  beauties,  while  their  impcr- 
fc'Ctions  are  left  in  shadow  ;  and  Laocoon, 
thus  viewed,  appears  fine  beyond  conception, 
because  his  figure  only  is  exhibited,  without 
the  rest  of  the  group. 
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the  Wall  is  another  fine  Basso-rilievo,  of 
Augustus  sacrificing !  In  the  large  Niche 
is  a  Statue  of  Hygeia ;  and,  fixed  in  the 
Wall,  a  Basso-rilievo  representing  Home 
with  a  victorious  Emperor— here,  also, 
is  another  gigantic  Bath,  of  granite ;  and 
a  Sarcophagus  adorned  with  Tritons  and 
Nereides. 

Fourth  Cabinet,  This  room  contains 
the  Belvedere  Apoilol!!!  a  Statue 
equally  celebrated  with  the  group  of 
Laocoon,  and  found  at  Antium,  toward 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
foot  on  which  the  figure  stands  was 
broken,  and  the  pieces  are  not  well  pot 
together;  but  the  hands  are  finely  re- 
stored, especially  the  left.  This  Statue 
is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from 
Greece  by  Nero;  it  is  rather  taller 
than  the  common  height  of  man,  ap- 
pears to  tread  on  air,  and  exhibits  all 
the  masculine  beauty,  grace,  and  dig- 
nity, with  which  we  may  suppose 
Adam  to  have  been  adorned  before  the 
Fall.  Two  Bassi-rilievi  are  fixed  in  the 
Walls :  that  on  the  right  represents  a 
Chase;  that  on  the  left,  PasiphaS  with 
the  Bull ;  and  in  the  Niches,  under  the 
Arch,  are  Statues  of  Pallas,  and  Venus 
triumphant. 

'"  Continuation  of  the  Portico.  Here 
are  two  Sarcophagi :  in  the  centre  of  the 
first  is  Ganymedes;  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  other,  Bacchus  between  a  Faun  and  a 
Bacchante  I  opposite  to  these  is  a  magni- 
ficent Bath  of  green  basalt,  found  in  €a- 
racalla's  Baths— close  to  the  Door  of 
Entrance  is  a  beautifbl  Column  of  por- 
phyry ;  and  opposite  to  the  Boor,  a  Co- 
lumn of  white  marble*  ornamented  with 
Sculpture  in  the  Arabesque  style. 

Hall  of  Animals.  This  Apartment  is 
divided  by  a  Vestibule  in  which  are  Co- 
lumns and  Pilasters  of  granite.  The 
pavement  near  the  entrance  exhibits 
an  ancient  Mosaic  of  a  Wolf;  and,  far- 
ther on,  are  other  aneient  Mosaics, 
some  of  which  were  found  at  Palestrina. 
Here  is  a  unique,  numerous,  and  moat 
valuable  collection  of  Animals,  sculp- 
tured in  every  kind  of  precious  mar- 
ble,and  several  of  them  beautifully  exe- 
cuted. 

Right  Side  of  the  Hall.  Some  of  the 
most  striking  things  here  are— Mithras 
stabbing  the  Bull— an  Ibis— a  Stag  in 


flowered  alabaster— two  Groups,  each 
representing  a  Bog  on  the  back  of  a 
Stag— a  Small  Greyhound—- a  Staghound 
and  Puppy— three  Greyhounds— Euro- 
pa— a  Small  Bull— a  Small  Lion,  in 
breccia,  with  teeth  and  tongue  of  other 
marble— Group  of  Hercules  and  the 
Nemaean  Lion — Group  of  Diomedes  and 
L  his  Horses  slain  by  Hercules— a  Gentaar 
^and  a  Love — and  a  Lobster. 

Gallery  of  Statues.  The  most  remark- 
able pieces  of  sculpture  on  the  right 
side  of  this  Apartment  are — a  Statue  of 
Clodius  Albinus— a  half-length  Figure 
:  of  Love,  supposed  to  have  been  execut- 
ed by  a  Grecian  artist!— a  Statue  of  Pa- 
ris, seated,  with  the  Apple  of  discord- 
Hercules — ^Minerva  with  an  olive-branch 
in  her  hand— a  Staiue,apparently  Etrus- 
can, of  a  Woman  seated!— Caligula— a 
Nymph— an  Amazon !— a  Faun  just  wak- 
ing from  sleep!— Juno!— Isis— a  Seated 
figure  bearing  the  name  of  Posidipos ! ! 
—Heads  of  Domitia,  Galba,Lysimachus, 
Ariadne,  Menelaus,  Valerian,  Elagaba- 
lus,  Pertinax,  Agrippa,  Caracalla,  Julia 
Mammea,  Jupiter  Serapis(in  basalt),  and 
Antinous.  At  the  bottom  of  the  apart- 
ment Is  a  Statue  of  Jove  seated,  with 
Lightning  in  his  hand ! !  fthe  Basso-ri- 
lievo on  the  Pedestal  represents  Silenus 
andaFaun!)  (>)  .The  other  side  of  the 
apartment  contains  the  Head  of  a  Fla* 
men,  or  ancient  Roman  Priest  of  the 
second  class,  wearing  the  Sacerdotal 
Tiara;  a  Head,  with  a  Phrygian  Cap, 
found  near  the  Arch  of  Constantine; 
busts  of^Trajan  and  Antoninus  Pius;  a 
Statue  of  Livia,  in  the  character  of  Piety; 
a  Head  of  Claudius;  a  Bustof  Sabina; 
Heads  of  Brutus  and  Aristophanes;  a 
Bust,  in  Porphyry,  of  Philip'the  Younger; 
a  Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius;  aBemi-figure 
of  Apollo;  and  two  Portraits  (on  the 
same  block  of  marble),  called,  without 
authority,  Cato  and  Portia.  This  side 
of  the  apartment  likewise  contains  a  Sit- 
ting Statue  bearing  th^  nameof  Menan- 
der ! !— Nero,  in  the  character  of  Apollo 
— a  Statue  of  Septimius  Severus — a  Sit- 
ting Statue  of  Bido— Neptune  with  his 
trident— Narcissus  I— Bacchus  as  a  River 
God— the  Emperor  Macrinus — JEscula- 
pius  and  Hygeia— a  Muse— Seneca,  in  a 
consular  habit— a  Female  sleeping— one 
of  the  Banaides,with.a  Vase  in  her  hand ! 


'  CO  This  celebrated  Statue  occe  adorned  the  Palazzo  Vcrotpi. 
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—a  Faun  leaning  against  a  tree— and  a 
Statue  of  Diana  1 1 

Cabinet  ofMoiaic  Masks,  The  Ceil- 
ing or  this  elegant  room  was  painted  by 
Domenico  de  Angelis,  and  represents 
the  Marriage  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne-^ 
Paris  giTing  the  Apple  to  Venus— Diana 
and  Endymion— Venus  and  Adonis— 
and  Paris  and  Minerva.  Here  are  eight 
Columns  and  eight  Pilasters  of  Oriental 
alabaster— a  beautiful  ancient  Frieze— 
a  Basso-rilievo,  representing  the  Apo- 
theosis of  Adrian— with  others,  allusive 
to  the  Labours  of  Hercules.  Here,  also, 
are  Seats  of  porphyry— a  Basin  and  a 
Sedia  belnearia  of  osso  antico— a  beau- 
tiful antique  Mosaic  Pavement,  found  in 
Adrian's  Villa— a  Statue  of  a  Bacchan- 
te I  (*)— Ditto  of  Venus  rising  from  the 
bath!  I— Ditto  of  one  of  Diana^s  Nymphs 
with  a  Torch !— a  Faun,  in  rosso  antico, 
found  in  Adrian's  Villain— Paris,  in  a 
Phrygian  dress— Minerva— Ganymedes 
with  the  Eagle  I !— and  Adonis  I !  \ 

Continuation  of  the  Gallery  of  Sta- 
tw$.  A  Priestess— a  Faun— a  female 
Figure,  draped  with  peculiar  beauty, 
And  supposed  to  represent  a  Vestal!!! 
— ^a  Recumbeqt  Semi-colossal  Statue, 
called  Cleopatra,  but  supposed  to  re- 
present Ariadne  asleep,  in  the  Island 
of  Naios! I!— Mercury,  and  Lucius  Ve- 
rus! 

Continuation  of  the  Hall  of  Animals. 
Right  side,  going  out  of  the  Gallery,  an 
Equestrian  Statue  of  Commodus — an 
Eagle— a  Tiger— two  Lions,  one  ofwhich 
holds  in  his  claws  the  Head  of  a  Bull- 
two  Bassi-rilievi,  fixed  in  the  Wall;  the 
one  represents  a  Cow  and  her  Calf;  the 
other  Wild  Boars,  driven  by  Amorini— 
a  Sphinx  of  flowered  alabaster— the 
Head  of  an  Ass— a  small  Horse— three 
Goats— a  Sow  and  Pigs— Group  of  a  Lion 
devouring  a  Horse — a  Cow,  in  grey  mar- 
ble—Hercules slaying  Gerion— a  Horse 
—Hercules  with  Cerberus  chained— and 
a  Group  of  a  marine  Centaur  and  a 
Nereid. 

Hallof  the  Muses,  This  apartment 
is  ornamented  by  sixteen  Columns  of 
Carrara  marble,  with^  Capitals  taken 
from  Adrian'sVilla;  and  contains(among 
other  sculpture)  a  rare  and  highly  va- 
luable collection  of  Statues  and  Hermae^ 
found  together,  in  the  Villa  of  Cassius, 
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at  Tivoli :  the  Statues  represent  Apollo 
and  the  Muses ;  the  Hermae  are  Portraits 
of  distinguished  Grecians,  with  their 
names  inscribed  upon  them.  On  the 
right  is  a  Hermes  of  Cleobulus,  without 
the  head— a  Statue  of  Silenus— HermaB 
of  Sophocles  and  Epicurus— a  Statue  of 
Melpomene— a  Hermes  of  Zeno— a  Sta- 
tue of  Thalia  seated !— a  Hermes  of  ^s- 
chines,  the  only  Portrait  existing  of 
that  great  orator— a  Statue  of  Urania— a 
Hermes  of  Demosthenes— a  Statue  of 
Calliope— a  Hermes  of  Antisthenes,  the 
only  Portrait  existing  of  thatPhilosopher 
—a  Statue  of  Polyhymnia  crowned  with 
flowers,  because  she  is  the  Muse  of  Rhe- 
toric—a  Head  called  Posidooius— a  Her- 
mes of  Aspasia  veiled,  the  only  Portrait 
existing  of  that  distinguished  lady,  and 
found  at  Castro  Novo— a  Statue  of  a  fe- 
male seated,  supposed  to  represent 
Sappho!— a  Hermes  of  Pericles,  the  only 
Portrait  existing  of  that  great  statesman 
— HermaB  of^olon,  and  Pittacus,  without 
the  heads — ^a  Hermes  of  Bias,  the  only 
Portrait  existing  of  that  philosopher— a 
Statue  supposed  to  represent  Lycurgus 
—a  Hermes  of  Periander,  the  only  Por- 
trait existing  of  that  great  statesman— a 
Head  of  Alcibiades — a  Statue  of  Erato- 
ditto  of  Clio— a  Hermes  of  Socrates— a 
Statue  of  Apollo,  in  his  theatrical  dress, 
with  a  Lyre,  exhibiting  the  death  of  Mar- 
syas— a  Hermes  supposed  to  represent 
Miltiades— a  Statue  of  Terpsichore  seat- 
ed—a Hermes  of  Zeno  the  Epicurean — 
a  Statue  of  Euterpe— a  Hermes  of  Euri- 
pides—a  Statue  of  Bacchus  in  female 
attire  —  a  Hermes  of  Aratus  — and  a 
Hermes  of  Tbales,  without  the  head. 
In  the  Pavement  is  a  Mosaic  (found  at 
Loriumj,  representing  comic  and  tragic 
Actors— and  another,  in  the  Arabesque 
style,  found  near  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
The  Ceiling  was  painted  by  the  Cav. 
Conca,  and  represents  Apollo  and  Mar- 
syas— the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece— Ho- 
mer singing  to  Minerva— Apollo,  and 
some  of  the  Muses,  with  Homer,  Virgil, 
Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  in  the  Angles.  Here 
likewise  are  Bassi-rilievi,  representing 
the  dance  of  the  Corybantes— the  Com- 
bat of  the  Lapith»with  the  Centaurs— 
the  Birth  of  Bacchus,  etc. 

The  Entrance  to  the  large  Circular 
Hall  contains,  on  the  Arch  of  the  Door 


L>)  According  to  some  opiaionr,  tbii  Statue  rcpreecnis  one  cf  the  lloare. 
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to  the  right,  a  Medallion  of  Judo— in 
the  Niche  a  Statue  ofPallas— and,  below, 
a  Medallion  with  a  festoon  and  a  Medusa 
— ^in  the  opposite  Niche  a  Statue  of 
Mnemosyne— and  below,  a  Basso'-rilievo 
of  three  Poets. 

Circular  Hall.  The  Pavement  of  this 
apartment  is  an  ancient  Mosaic  (Found 
at  Otricoli)  representing  Medusa's  Head, 
and  the  Battle  of  the  Lapiths  with  the 
Centaurs,  encircled  by  another  ancient 
Mosaic,  representing  Marine  Monsters, 
and  found  in  the  environs  of  Scrofano. 
A  magnificent  Porphyry  Basin,  («)  forty- 
one  Paris  feet  in  circumference,  adorns 
the  centre  of  this  apartment,  which  is 
seventy  feet  in  diameter,  and  contains 
•—a  colossal  Bust  of  Jupit€r  11— ditto  of 
Faustina  the  elder!— ditto  of  Adrian 
formerly  in  his  Mausoleum}— ditto  of 
Antinous — a  Hermes  representing  Oce- 
anus  {») — a  Bust  of  Jupiter  Serapis— ditto 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius— ditto  of  Plo- 
tina— ditto  of  Julia  Pia — ditto  of  Perti- 
nax !— two  HeroMs  (one  on  each  side  of 
the  Entrance-door)  found  in  Adrian's 
Villa,  and  representing  Bacchantes  !— 
Colossal  Statues  of  Commodus  in  the 
character  of  Hercules — ^Augustus,  in  a 
sacrificial  habit— Ceres>  or  Melpomene 
restored  as  Ceres  Hi— Antoninus  Pius— 
Nerval!— Juno,  as  Queen  of  Heaven  !1!(3) 
— the  same  heathen  divinity  as  the  God-, 
dess  of  Health,  with  the  dart,  shield,  (4) 
etc. ;  anda  GrouprepresentingBacchus, 
a  Tiger,  and  a  Satyr.  The  Busts  are 
placed  on  Columns  of  porphyry,  and 
other  rare  marbles. 

Vestibule  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross.  The  Door  of  this  apartment  is 
magnificently  ornamented  with  twd 
Egyptian  Idols  of  red  granite,  under  the 
form  of  Caryatides,  taken  from  Adrian^s 
Villa,  and  bearing  the  likeness  of  Anti- 
nous— two  Vases  of  red  granite,  and  a 
fine  antique  £asso-rilievo,  representing 
a  combat  between  Gladiators  and  Wild 
Beasts.  In  the  Pavement  is  an  ancient 
Mosaic,  representing  Arabesques,  and 
ahead  of  Minerva,  found  near  Tuscu- 

(0  These  immense  Basms  Eeem  to  have 
made  partpf  the  ftirniture  of  ancient  Baths; 
there  lieing  in  the  Public  Baths  at  Pompeii 
a  ba«in  of  this  description,  which  was  evi- 
dently the  lower  part  of  a  Fountain. 

(>)  It  Is  supposed  that  (his  Head  was  origin- 
ally encircled  with  Seven  Stars;  perbapsihe 
:plaaels. 


lum :  the  apartment  also  contains  a  half- 
draped  Statue  of  Augustus;  and,  fixed 
to  the  Wall,  a  Basso-rilievo  of  a  Gry- 
phon—an Egyptian  Idol,  of  nero  antico, 
found  at  Tivoli,  and  placed  upon  a 
bracket  ornamented  with  two  Swans— 
a  Statue  on  a  pedestal,  of  Lucius  Verus, 
when  young,  found  at  Otrlcoli— and 
near  the  window  a  large.  Sepulchral 
Monument  of  Porphyry,  in  which  the 
^'remains  of  S.  Costanza  were  deposited, 
and  whieh  was  taken  from  the  Church 
that  bears  her  name— a  Statue  of  a 
Muse  seated,  and  holding  a  scroll,  sup- 
posed to  have  onee  adorned  the  theatre 
at  Otrlcoli— another  Egyptian  Idol,  of 
nero  antico, found  at  Tivoli,  and  placed 
on  a  bracket— a  Statue  of  Venus,  on  a 
pedestal;  and,  fixed  to  the  wall  above, 
a  Basso-rilievo  representing  three  of 
the  Muses.  Before  the  Stairs  are  two 
Colossal  Sphinxes,  of  granite,  and  fixed 
to  the  Wall,  near  the  Arch  supported  by 
Columns  of  granite,  a  Basso-rilievo  re^ 
presenting  Children,  and  Lions'  Heads 
—on  the  other  side  a  Basso-rilievo  with 
Bacchanalian  Figures— in  the  Niche  a 
Statue  of  Erato— and  fixed  to  the  Wall 
a  Basso-rilievo  representing  three  of 
the  Muses — on  a  bracket'  another  Egyp- 
tian Idol  of  nero  antico,  found  at  Tivoli 
—a  Statue  (on  a  pedestal)  of  a  Muse  seat- 
ed—and, near  this  a  Statue  of  a  Female 
veiled— above,  fixed  in  the  Wall,  a  Fi* 
gure  of  Victory,  which  once  adorned 
the  Baths  of  St.  Helena— and,  opposite 
to  this  another  figure  of  Victory.  Here 
likewise  is  the  Sepulchral  Monument  of 
St.  Helena,  found  at  Torre  Pignattara:  it 
contained  her  remains,  and  is  of  por- 
phyry-near it  are,  a  Statue  undraped, 
and  another  in  the  toga,  both  found  at 
Otricoli— onabracketan  Egyptian  Idol, 
found  at  Tivoli— and,  on  a  pedestal,  a 
Statue  found  at  Otrlcoli,  and  represent- 
ing a  Youth  veiled,  holding  a  Patera. 
At  the  BottoiB  of  the  Staircase  is  a  Re- 
cumbent Statue  of  the  Tieris^  in  white 
marble, (5)  and  another  of  the  Nile,  in 
grey  marble.     The  Staircase,  which 

(3)  Fom  the  Barberini  collection. 
■  (4)  Juno  was  worshipped  at  Lanuvium 
(where  this  statue  was  found)  under  the  title 
of  SouspUtty  and  represented  as  clothed  in  a 
goat's  skin,  and  armed  with  a  spear  and 
shield,  her  feet  being  protected  by  sandals. 

(s)  The  Head  of  the  Tigris,  was  restored  by 
Michael  Aogek). 
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is  magDificent,  leads  to  a  rotondo, 
called 

The  Apartment  of  the  Car.  In  the 
centre  of  this  Rotondo  is  an  ancient 
and  elegantly-sculptured  Car  or  marble, 
with  two  Horses,  the  one  antique,  the 
other  modern.  On  the  right  or  the  En- 
trance^door  is  a^tatue  of  Perseus ;  and 
in  the  Niche  a  Statue  with  a  long  beard, 
called  Sardanapalus;  but  more  probably 
the  bearded  Bacchus.  The  apartment 
likewise  contains  a  Statue  which  deci- 
dedly represents  Bacchus  1— a  Warrior 
(with  one  foot  on  his  helmet)  supposed 
to  represent  Alcibiades—a  Statue  reiled, 
and  in  the  act  of  sacrificing— a  Statue 
of  Apollo  with  the  lyre— a  Discobolus— 
A  Statue  supposed  to  represent  Ajax,  or 
Phocion  1 !  probably  the  former,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  cloak;  for  Phocion  al- 
ways appeared  barefooted,  and  without 
-A  cloak,  both  in  his  rural  retreat,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  Athenian  armies— an- 
other Discobolus,  imitated  from  that  of 
Myron— an  Auriga  of  the  Circus— a  Gre- 
cian Philosopher  heldinga  scroll— Apol- 
lo Sauroctonos— and  four  small  but 
beautiful  Sarcophagi. 

Gallery  of  Candelabra,  etc.  The 
Vestibule  of  this  immense  Gallery  con- 
tains a  considerable  number  of  Egyp- 
tian Antiquities. 

^  First  Division.  A  Faun,  in  green 
basalt  1— Diana  of ^pfaesus— Small  Sta- 
tues of  Children— two  Sepulchral  Urns 
standing  on  pedestals  ornamented  with 
Bassi-rilievi— and  a  small  Statue  of  Mer- 
cury. 

Second  Division.  Two  Tripods— two 
Vases  — Small  Statues  of  Children  — 
Diana  Lucifera  — Ganymedes  and  the 
Eagle— and  a  Statue  of  a  Female  finely 
draped. 

y.  Third  Division.  A  Sarcophagus,  ad- 
orned with  Bas8i-rilie?i  representing 
Diana  slaying  the  Children  ofNiobe— a 
•singular  Candelabrum  representing  Li- 
lies, and  originally,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  a  Temple  of  Vesta— the 
Pescatore !— Diana  and  a  Greyhound- 
Small  Statues  of  Children— an  elegant 
Altar. 

.  Fourth  Division.  A  Youth  draped— 
a  female  Figure  draped— ditto,  with  the 

(0  The  Candelabra  of  Mars,  Mercury,  Mi- 
Bcnra,  and  isit,  aredccmedthe  most  valuable 
uf  any  in  the  Vatican  Museum ;  both  with 


Dorian  Double  Flute— a  Priestess  with 
the  Patera— Ceres. 

Fifth  Division,  A  Sarcophagus  with 
a  Gladiator  on  the  Lid— another  with  a 
Female  Figure,  resembling  Sappho,  on 
the  Lid. 

^  Sixth  Division.  Two  of  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  Candelabra  existing, 
with  Pedestals  embellished  by  peculiar- 
ly fine  Bassi-rilievi !  I  other  Candelabra 
— Cinerary  UrnS,  etc.(*) 
^ Seventh- Division.  Cinerary  Urns- 
other  Urns  of  rare  marble— four  Cande- 
labra. 

Eighth  Division.  Two  Candelabra, 
one  ibeing  particularly  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  the  fine  Bassi-rilievi  with  which 
its  Pedestal  is  enriched— Cinerary  Urns 
-Mother  Vases  of  rare  marble— two  su- 
perb Basins,  etc. 

Gallery  of  Easel-pictures,  toxiifkmnf^ 
some  of  the  finest  Paintings  extant.  A 
Doge  of  Venice,  by  Titian— The  Aliracle 
of  Pope  Gregorio,  by  Andrea  Sacchi— 
The  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Cara- 
yaggio !  1 1— The  Vision  of  S.  Roraualdo, 
by  Andrea  Sacchi ! !— The  Communion 
of  S.  Girolamo,  by  Domenichino  1 !  1— 
The  Martyrdom  ofS.  Erasmus,  by  Nic- 
•colo  Poussin— The  Martyrdom  of  Saints 
Processo  and  Martiniano,  by  Valentin. 
—The  Madonna,  the  Saviour,  S.  Giro- 
lamo and  St.  Thomas,  by  Guide- A 
Piefta  on  wood,  by  Mantegna— The  Mag- 
dalene, by  Guercino.— The  Incredulity 
of  St.  Thomas,  by  ditto— the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Peter,  on  wood,  by  Guide- The 
Coronation  of  the  Madonna,  on  wood, 
by  Pintoricchio— The  Resurrection  of 
our  Saviour,  by  Pietro  Perugino  (in 
this  Picture  is  the  portrait  of  Raphael, 
asleep,  dressed  as  a  soldier :  the  other 
soldier  who  is  running  away,  represents 
Pietro  PeruAino,  and  was  done  by  Ra- 
phael. Thi^ictureis  painted  on  wood.) 
—The  Transfiguration,  on  wood,  by 
Raphael  1 1 !— A  Presepio,  designed  by 
Perugino,  and  painted  by  Raphael  and 
Pintoricchio— The  Coronation  of  the 
Madonna,  by  Raphael,  in  his  first  style 
—The  same  subject,  on  wood,  designed 
by  Raphael,  and  painted  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano and  Francesco  Penni  I— Our  Sa- 
viour seated  on  the  clouds,  and  encir- 

respect  to  their  form,  and  elegance  of  their 
ornaments. 
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ded  by  Seraphiiii»  attributed  to  Correg- 
glo — The  Madonna  and  our  Saviour; 
with  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastiano 
underneath,  on  wood,  by  Titian— S. 
Michelina,  by  Baroccio.— The  Dream  of 
S.  Helena,  by  Paolo  Veronese— Reli- 
gious Mysteries,  by  Raphael,  in  his  first 
style— The  Holy  Family,  by  Garofalo, 
and  three  Saints  under  the  last-named 
picture,  by  Perugino— The  Madonna  di 
Foligno,by  Raphael!(<)— the  three  Theo- 
logical Virtues,  by  ditto,  painted  on 
wood  in  his  first  style— A  small  Land- 
scape on  wood,  with  a  Shepherd  and 
€0ws,  by  Paul  Poller  1— The  Madonna, 
with  four  Saints,  on  wood,  by  Perugino 
— Two  small  pictures  united,  and  repre- 
senting circumstances  in  the  Life  ofS. 
NicGolo  di  Bari,  by  B.  Giovanni  Ange- 
lico,  da  Fiesole;  and  the  Annunciation, 
by  Baroccio. 

Beyond  this  Gallery  (on  the  right),  is  a 
room  hung  with  Tapestry,  and  contain- 
ing, on  its  Ceiling,  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  finely  painted  by  Guido. 

The  Vatican  Museum  i»  open  to  the 
Public  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
Festivals  excepted,  at  the  fifth  hour  be- 
fore sunset,  and  remains  open  four 
hours.  Admittance  may  likewise  be 
usually  obtained  on  days  when  this 
Museum  is  not  open  to  the  Public,  by 
,an  application  to  the  Gustode;  who, 
thus  called  upon,  expects  a  fee. 

Biblioteca  Vaticana,  The  usual  en- 
trance to  this  magnificent  apartment  is 
from  the  Museo  Chiaramonti.  The 
rooms  are  open  to  the  Public  on  the 

(<)  This  admirable  Picture  was  painted  by 
order  of  Gismondo  Conti  (first  Secretary  to 
Julius  IL)  to  commemorate  the  preservation 
of  the  Town  of  Foligno  from  a  tbuaderbolt, 
at  the  intercession  of  Saints  Girolamo  and 
Francesco.  The  figure  opposfll  to  St.  John 
Baptist,  and  clothed  in  Tyrian  purple,  repre- 
sents Gismondo  Conti ;  and  the  Tablet,  held 
by  the  Cherub,  was  intended  to  have  con- 
tained an  inscription  relative  to  the  Picture. 

(»)  The  Custode  who  shows  the  Manuscripts, 
and  attends  strangers  ro^nd  the  apartment, 
expects  from  two  to  five  pauls,  according  to 
tlie  number  of  the  party. 

The  Librarian  of  the  Vatican,  the  cele- 
brated Monsignor  Mai,  has  discovered  that 
some  of  the  most  valuable  ancient  Maou- 
tcripts  have  been  used,  in  latter  days,  for 
(If h(T  writings,  merely  to  save  parchment: 
!hc  ancient  characters,  however,  are  fre- 
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same  days,  and  at  the  same  hours,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Vatican  Museum ;  but  the 
Books  can  only  be  seen  from  nine,  in 
the  forenoon,  till  twelve.  (») 

Part  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  in  the 
Vatican  Library  are  supposed  to  have 
been  collected  during  the  fifth  century, 
by  the  Pontiff  St.  Hilarius;  who  founded 
a  Library  in  the  Lateran  Palace.  Nicho- 
las V.  (learned  himself,  and  a  distin- 
guished patron  of  literature),  added 
above  five  thousand  manuscripts  to 
the  original  collection;  placing  them 
all  in  the  Vatican :  and  as  succeeding 
Pontiffs  so  much  increased  the  contents 
of  his  library,  that  the  apartment* 
wherein  they  were  deposited,  contained 
them  with  difficulty,  Sextus  V.  erected, 
according  to  the  designs  of  Domenico 
Fontana,  the  present  superb  apartment, 
which  comprises  forty  thousand  Manu- 
scripts, and  a  choice  collection  of  Books 
printed  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

The  Vestibule  of  this  Library  contains 
Chinese  Works,  relative  to  Anatomy, 
Geography,  and  Astronomy;  together 
wUh  two  Columns,  bearing  ancient  In- 
scriptions. 

The  Ante-room  is  ornamented  with  a 
Ceiling  painted  by  Marco  di  Firenze  and 
Paul  Brill.(3) 

The  great  Saloon  has  Frescos,  by 
Zuccari,  on  its  Ceiling,  and  a  good 
Picture  in  oil,  by  Scipio  Gaetano,  near 
the  Door  of  Entrance,  representing 
Sextus  V.  receiving,  from  Fontana,  the 
Plan  of  the  Library.  Round  the  Walls 
are  Presses  to  enclose  the  Manuscripts ; 

quently  visible,  below  those  of  modern  date; 
on  ascertaifting  which,  he  lias  already  been 
able  to  rescue  from  Oblivion  some  Books  of 
Cicero's  Republica;  The  Correspondence 
between  Frdnto  and  Marcus  J urelius^  before 
and  after  the  latter  became  Emperor;  a 
Fragment  of  an  Oration  by  Q,  Aurelius 
Symmachus,  with  the  Supplement  of  two 
oilier  Orations;  and  the  Supplement  to  the 
Gothic  Ulpian  Commentaries.  A  sight  of 
these  Mauu.^:cripls  may  be  obtained  by  any 
Foreigner  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Li- 
brarian. 

(3)  This  Library,  according  to  the  notice  in 
the  Ante-room,  appropriated  to  the  Trans- 
lators of  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Greek, 
and  Latin  languages,  is  open  daily,  for  the 
use  of  Students,  from  November  till  June; 
festivals,  Thursdays,  and  some  other  days 
excepted. 
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anj  of  which,  on  being  asked  for,  are 
immediately  shown.  This  room  contains 
a  Sarcophagus  or  white  marble  with  a 

'  Winding  Sheet  of  Asbestos,  nine  Roman 
palmi  in  length,  and  seven  in  breadth 

tT  — Etruscan  and  Grecian  Vases-Ginerary 
Urns—and  two  superb  tables  of  granite, 

*•  supported  by  bronze  Figures  finely 
executed.  Among  the  rare  Manuscripts 
are  several  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
Armenian  Ribles— ^  Greek  Bible  of  the 
sixth  century  in  capital  letters,  written 
according  to  the  Version  of  the  Sep- 
iuagint;  and  from  which  all  the  sub- 
sequent copies  have  been  taken— a  very 
large  Hebrew  Bible,  presented  to  the 

(^  library  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  for 
which  the  Venetian  Jews  offered  its 
weight  in  gold— a  Greek  Manuscript, 
containing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in 
letters  of  gold  (this  was  given  to  Inno- 
cent VIII.,  by  Charlotte,  Queen  of 
Cyprus)— a  Missal,  written  in  1118— 
mother,  adorned  with  Miniatures  by 
Giufio  Clovio,  the  scholar  of  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, and  the  finest  miniature-painter 
of  his  time— a  large  Breviary,  ornament- 
r  ed  with  fine  Miniatures,  and  presented 
to  the  library  by  Matthias  Corvinus, 
Eiog  of  Hungary— the  Annals  of  Ba- 
ronius,  written  with  bis  own  hand,  in 
twelve  volumes— several  volumes  of 
Ecclesiastical  History^  by  the  learned 
Onofrio  Panvinio,  Augustine— a  Mar- 
lyrology,  curious  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  and  its  Miniatures — Manu- 
scripts relative  toS.  Carlo  Borromeo— a 
manuscript  Pliny«  with  beautiful  Mi- 
niatures of  Animals— a  Virgil  of  the  fifth 

I -'century,  written  in  capital  letters,  and 
illuminated  with  Miniatures  represent- 
ing the  Trojans  and  Latiansin  the  dress 
of  their  own  times(>)-a  Terence,  equally 

^  ancient— another  Terence,  of  the  ninth 
century,  illuminated  with  ancient  Masks 

'  — «  beautiful  Tasso— a  Dante  adorned 
with  exquisite  Paintings,  begun  by  the 
Florentine  School,  and  finished  by 
Gtulio  Clovio— a  Treatise  on  the  Seven 

V-  Sacraments,  composed  by  Henry  VIII. 
of  England— original  Letters  between 

^  that  Prince  and  Anna  Bullen— several 

(>)  nieie  painting4  are  not  good ;  but  they 
have  been  excellently  engraved,  bySantiBar- 
toli,  and  may  be  purchased  at  the  CaloograSa 
Camerale. 

(»)  It  teems  extraordinary  that  there  are  no 
ancient  Rituals  here,  to  show  the  alleratioos 


Papers  written  by  Luther— the  Lives  of 
Federico  di  Monte  Feltro,  and  Fran- 
cesco Maria  della  Rovere,  Dukes  of 
Urbino,  adorned  with  exquisite  Minia- 
tures by  Giulio  Clovio — several  Ma- 
nuscripts written  on  Egyptian  papyrus 
—and  the  Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and  St. 
John,  written  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
bound  in  ivory.(*)  From  the  upper  end 
of  this  apartment  branch  two  immense- 
ly long  Galleries. 

Th^  Gallery  an  the  right  is  supported 
by  fine  Columns  of  porphyry;  two  of 
which,  with  Figures  on  the  top,  were 
taken  from  the  Arch  of  Constantino. 
Here  are  modern  Paintings— Presses 
filled  with  Books— Etruscan  and  Grecian 
Vases— and,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Gal- 
lery, a  Cabinet,  containing  beautiful 
Camei  of  Jupiter,  jfisculapius,  etc.— 
Etruscan  Antiquities  (among  which  is 
the  recumbent  figure  ofa  Child!)— the 
finest  Bust  extant  of  Augustus  II!— a 
Bust  of  Nero— ditto  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus— an  ancient  Silver  Salver  or 
Shield— Human  Hair  found  in  a  Sarco- 
phagus—ancient Seals,  Rings,  etc. 

The  commeneement  of  the  Gallery  on 
the  left  contains  very  fine  Etruscan 
and  Grecian  Vases— Presses  filled  with 
Books— a  Statue  of  S.  Hippolito,  seated 
in  a  chair  which  exhibits  the  celebrated 
Pascal  Calendar,  and  was  found  in  the 
Cemetery  of  8.  Lorenzo(^)— and  &  Statue 
of  Aristides  of  Smyrna.  The  second  di' 
vision  contains  a  Ceiling,  by  Pozzi, 
which  represents  the  Church  and  Re- 
ligion— a  collection  oT  Lamps,  and 
other  antiquities  found  in  the  Cata- 
combs—Instruments used  in  torturing 
the  primitive  Christians— and  a  Portrait 
of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  in  stucco. 
Near  the  end  of  this  Gallery  is  a  Cabinet 
superbly  enriched  with  porphyry  and 
other  precious  marbles,  hung  round 
with  specimens  of  the  Egyptian  Papyrus, 
and  exhibiting,  on  its  Ceiling,  the  chef- 
d'teuvre  of  Mengs ;  who  has  represented, 
over  the  Doors,  Moses  and  Saint  Peter, 
beautifully  painted,  though  less  worthy 
of  admiration  than  the  four  Genii,  and 
the  four  Children,  on  the  Coves  of  the 

supposed  to  have  taken  place,  in  Church  Ce* 
remonies,  since  the  time  of  the  primitive 
Chrislians. 

(3)  This  is  the  most  ancient  marble  Statue 
extant  of  a  Christian ;  it  was  executed  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus. 
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Ceiling  1!  In  the  centre  of  this  Ceiling  is 

^  History  resting  upon  the  Wings  or  Time 
a  Tablet,  supposed  to  record  the  Works 
of  Clement  XIY.;  while  a  Genius  pre- 

^,  sents  Scrolls  of  Papyrus,  by  means  of 
which  the  Pontiffs  fame  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  Janus  is  introduced 

I  into  the  Picture,  as  indicative  of  the 
present  and  the  past :  he  appears  to  be 
dictating  to  History.  This  Cabinet  also 
contains  two  Candelabra,  of  Sevres 
Porcelain,  given  by  Napoleon  to  Pius  vn. 
Beyond  the  Cabinet  of  Mengs  are  two 
Rooms  in  a  direct  lipe  (one  of  which 
ContainsprinttidBooks),  and  two  Rooms 
on  the  right ;  one  of  which  contains  a 
celebrated  Collection  of  Engravings; 
beautiful  Etruscan  and  Grecian  Vases, 
and  a  Ceiling  done  by  Guido ;  the  other 
contains  magnificent  Vases,  and  ancient 
Inscriptions  fixed  in  the  walls. 
t  ^  Chiesa  delta  Trinitd  de'  Monti:  The 
Sacristy  annexed  to  this  Church  contains 
the  celebrated  Deposition  from  the 
Cross,  by  Danielle  da  Volterra !!!  one  of 
the  very  finest  frescos  at  Rome.  The 
Church  contains  the  Murder  of  the 
Innocents !  another  celebrated  Fresco 

•  by  the  same  l^eat  painter;  and  in  the 
Church  likewise  is  a  copy,  or  what 
appears  to  be  nearly  a  copy,  of  the 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  painted  on 
canvass,  and  cruelly  injured.  Before  this 
Church  Pius  VI.  erected  an  Egyptian 
Obelisk,  forty-four  Paris  feet  and  a  half 
in  height  (exclusive  of  its  pedestal), 
inscribed  with  Hieroglyphics,  and  found, 
as  already  mentioned,  in  the  Circus  of 
Sallust. 
V  Chiesa  del  P.  P.  Cappuccini,  in 
Piazza  Barberini.  This  Piazza  is  sup- 
posed to  have  made  part  of  the  ancient 
Circus  of  Flora ;  where  games^  called 
Floralia,  were  celebrated,  and  where, 
according  to  Suetonius,  elephants 
danced  on  ropes.  The  Chiesa  del  P.  P. 
Cappuccini  is  rich  in  paintings.    The 

^  first  picture  on  the  right  represents  the 
Archangel  Michael ;  and  Is  considered 
to  be  Guido's  finest  easel  production !!! 
St.  Paul   receiving   hii  sight,  in    the 

V  Chapel  opposite  to  that  which  contains 
the  Archangel,  is  by  Pietro  da  Cortona!  1 
and  over  the  Door  of  the  Church  is  a 
Cartoon,  by  Giotto,  from  which  the 
Mosaic,  called  The  Navicella,and  placed 

(')  The  Barberini  Palace  is  shown  from  ten 
in  the  morning  till  two. 


in  the  Portico  of  St.  Peter's,  was  taken! 

Palazzo  Barberini,    Staircase  at  the 

left  end  of  the  Portico  of  entrance.    A 

fineBasso-rilievo  at  the  foot  of  the  Stairs 

^^r-a  fine  Alto-rilievo  of  a  Lion  (taken 
from  Palestrina)  near  the  first  Landing- 
place. 

First  Floor,  The  Ceiling  of  the  prin- 
cipal Hall  of  entrance  was  painted  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona!!  The  subjects  are 
allusive  to  Urban  VIII.  The  centre exhn 

rbits  the  Barberini  arms  carried  to 
Heaven  by  the  Virtues,  in  presence  of 
Providence,  who  is  surrounded  by  Time, 
Eternity,  and  the  Fates.    On  one  side  is 

vMinerva  vanquishing  the   Titans;  on 

•^another  are  Religion  and  Faith,  with 

^Voluptuousness  beneath  on  the  left,  and 

i^Silenus  on  the  right.  On  the  third  side 
are  figures  of  Justice  and  Abundance  in 

^the  air;  and,  below  them.  Charity  on 
the  right,  and  Hercules  killing  the 
Harpies  on  the  left.    On  the  foucth  side 

V  isa  Figure  which  represents  the  Church, 
accompanied    by   Prudence,    sending 

'Peace  to  shut  the  Temple  of  Janus, 
chasing  the  Eumenides,  and  ordering 

'Vulcan  to  forge  arms  for  the  defence  of 
Rome. 

The  Staircase  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Portico  o/*entrance  leads  to  Apartments 
containing  Statues  and  Sarcophagi  (some 
of  which  were  foundat  Palestrina),  toge- 
ther with  several  fine  Pictures.  Among 
these  are— St.  Matthew,  by  Guercino-* 
St.  Luke,  by  the  same  master — the  Holy 
Family,  by  Parmigianino— S.  Carlo  Bor* 
romeo,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona— S.  Giro- 
lamo,  by  Spagnoletto— the  Guitar-Player, 
by  Caravaggio— S.  Andrea  Corsini,  by 
Guido— the  Death  of  Germanlcos,  by 
Nicolas  Poussin!  a  small  Landscape,  by 
Claude,  between  two  small  Pictures,  the 
one  painted  by  Guercino,  the  other  by 
Albano— a  Head,  by  Tintoretto— Ra- 
phaers  Fornarina,  painted  by  himself! 
—the  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Titian!— a 
Picture,  by  Albert  Durer— Adam  and 
Eve  quitting  Paradise,  by  Domenichino! 

,  Beatrice  Cenci,by  Guido!— and  her  Mo- 
ther, by  Scipio  Gaetano. 

The  Barberini  Library,  which  con- 
tafns  nearly  fifty  thousand  Printed  Vo- 
lumes, besides  Manuscripts,  is  open  to 
the  Public  every  Monday  and  Thursday 
morning.  (> 

Persons  wishing  to  ensure  admittance,  at 
any  given  hour,  lo  Palaces  or  Villas,  sboald 
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Chiesa  diSanta  HariadellaVittoria. 
The  Front  of  this  Edifice  ^ras  built  after 
the  designs  of  Giovanni  BattUta  Soria; 
and  the  interior  part  after  those  of  Carlo 
Maderno :  it  is  considered,  in  point  of 
architecture,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Churches  at  Rome.  The  in- 
side exhibits  Pilasters  of  Sicilian  jasper, 
a  well-painted  Ceiling,  a  handsome 
marble  Pavement,  good  Altar-pieces, 
and  fine  sculpture.  The  Paintings  in 
the  second  Chapel,  on  the  right,  are  by 
Domenichino  1  The  last  Chapel,  in  the 
cross  aisle,  contains  a  Group,  in  mar- 
ble, of  Joseph  and  an  Angel,  by  Dome- 
nicho  Guidi:  the  opposite  Chapel,  on 
/'  the  left,  contains  a  Group  of  S.  Teresa 
and  an  Angcl,  by  Bernini.  Here,  like- 
wise, are  two  Sarcophagi  ornamented 
with  fine  Busts,  by  Bernini;  and  an 
Alto-rilievo,  in  bronze,  representing 
the  Last  Supper,  by  the  same  artist.  The 
next  Chapel  is  embellished  with  fine 
marbles;  and  contains  an  Altar-piece, 
by  Guercino;  with  a  Picture,  on  each 
£ide«  by  Guido. 

Fontanadi  Termini.  This  Fountain, 
which  is  opposite  to  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  vittoria,  was  erected 
by  Fontana,  at  the  Command  of  Sex- 
tus  y.  In  the  centre  of  the  Edifice  is  a 
Statue  of  Moses ;  and  on  each  side  a 
Basso-rilievo ;  the  one  representing 
Aaron  conducting  the  Israelites  to 
quench  their  thirst;  the  other  Gideon 
encouraging  them  to  pass  the  river 
Jordan,  and  directing  his  soldiers  to 
lead  the  way.  This  Fountain  is  like- 
wise ornamented  with  four  Lions,  two 
of  which  are  white  marble,  and  two  ba- 
salt; the  latter  being  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture, and  highly  estimated.  They  were 
removed  from  the  Portico  of  the  Pan- 
theon, to  be  placed  In  their  present 
situation.  The  Plinths  on  which  these 
Lions  rest  are  basalt,  inscribed  with 
Hieroglyphics. 

Chiesa  diS,  Andrea  a MonteCavallo* 
This  beautiful  little  Church  was  built 
by  Bernini,  in  the  form  of  an  ancient 
temple:  it  is  adorned  with  fine  mar- 
bles; And  contains,  in  the  first  Chapel 
on  the  right,  a  Picture  of  S.  Francesco 
SaveriOy  by  Baciccio;  by  whom  like- 

apply  a  day  beforehand.  At  a  Palace  it  is 
naoal  to  (fiTe,  at  Rome,  as  in  other  dlies  of 
Ualy,  from  three  to  five  pauls,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  party  admitted:  and  in 


wise  are  the  Paintings  on  each  side. 
The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Andrew,  over  the 
high  altar,  is  by  Borgognone;  and  the 
next  Chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Stanislas, 
is  ornamented  with  a  Picture  of  that 
Saint,  by  Carlo  Maratta ;  and  a  Sar- 
cophagus of  lapis-lazuli,  containing  his 
ashes.  In  the  Conventual  Edifice  ad- 
joining to  this  Church  Is  a  Chapel,  once 
the  Chamber  of  St.  Stanislas,,  which 
contains  his  Statue,  by  Le  GrosI 

Palazzo  Pontificio.  This  princely 
Structure  is  situated  on  the  QuIrinal 
Hill:  and  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Baths  of  Constantine.  It  was  begun  by 
Paul  III.,  continued  by  Gregory  XIII., 
and  finished  by  succeeding  Pontiffs. 
The  Court-yard,  or  open  Quadrangle  of 
the  palace,  is  upwards  of  three  hundred 
feet  long,  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
wide;  three  parts  being  surrounded 
with  Porticos.  The  staircase  on  the 
right  leads  to  an  immense  Hall,  the 
Frieze  of  which  was  painted  by  Lan- 
franco  and  Carlo  Saracen! :  and  over 
the  door  of  the  large  Chapel,  at  the  end 
of  the  Hall,  is  a  fine  Basso-rill evo,  by 
Taddeo  Landini,  of  our  Saviour  washing 
the  feet  of  his  Disciples^  This  Chapel, 
in  size  and  shape  similar  to  the  Cap- 
pella  Sistina  at  the  Vatican,  was  filled 
up  with  great  elegance  by  Pius  VII.,  who 
resided  chiefly  on  Monte  Cavallo.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  large  Chapel  is  a  magni- 
ficent suiter  of  apartments  splendidly 
furnished  in  the  French  style,  and  en- 
riched with  a  good  collection  of  Pic- 
tures, among  which  are,  in  the  first 
room,  Saul  and  David,  by  Guercino  1— 
St.  Agnes,  by  Annibale  Caracci— an  Ecce 
HomOf  byDomenichino— a  Sketch  of  the 
Transfiguration,  by  Raphael!— The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Jesuits,  by  Bassano — the 
Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by  Guido-^ 
St.  Catherine,  by  Annibale  Caracci— 
Ditto,  by  th  Cav.  d'Arpino— St.  John, 
by  Giulio  Romano— the  Madonna  and 
our  Saviour,  by  Rubens— the  same  sub- 
ject, by  Baroccio— the  Madonna,  our 
Saviour,  St.  John,  etc.  by  Palma  Yee- 
chio.  The  small  Chapel,  adjoining  to 
this  room,  is  beautifully  painted,  by 
Guido:  the  subject  being  the  Life  of 
the  Madonna;  and  the  Annunciation, 

subterranean  apartments,  T^'hcretheCuslode 
provides  wax  lights,  it  is  usual  to  give  three 
pauls. 
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over  the  Altar,  Is  |>artica1arly  admired. 
The  $econd  room  contains  Pictures  of 
Animals,  by  Petri.  The  third  room  is 
ornamented  with  a  fine  Ceiling.  The 
fourth,  with  a  Frieze,  by  Thorwaldsen, 
representing  the  Triumph  of  Alexander, 
and  a  fine  Ceiling.  The  fifth  room  con- 
tains an  elegant  Bed,  and  a  fine  Frieze, 
representing  the  Triumph  of  Trajan,  by 
Finetti.  In  the  sixth  room  are  Copies 
of  Raphaers  Arabesques,  and  a  fine 
Frieze  by  Sig.Alessandro  d^Este ;  and,  in 
the  seventh  room,  a  beautiful  Chimney- 
piece,  and  a  Ceiling  v  by  Palagi.  The 
ninth  room  contains  a  Picture  of  St. 
Peter,  byFra  Bartolommeo! ! — St.  Paul,, 
by  the  same  great  artist! ! — S.Girolamo, 
by  Spagnoletto^St.  Cecilia,  by  Yanni— 
St.George,  by  Pordenone— our  Saviour 
disputing  with  the  Doctors,  by  Cara- 
vaggio !  I— the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Guercino— the  Marriage  of  St.  Ca- 
therine, by  Battoni—St.  Cecilia,  St. 
Agnes,  etc.,  by  Caraciola — S.  Sebastiano 
by  Paolo  Veronese—the  Ascension  of 
our  Saviour,  by  Vandyck-^and  a  Picture 
by  Annibale  Caracci,  representing  a 
Legend. 

These  Apaiiraents  cannot  be  seen 
without  an  order  from -the  Cardinal  Se- 
cretary of  State,  when  the  Sovereign  re- 
sides in  this  Palace ;  but,  when  he  does 
not,  they  may  be  seen  at  any  time,  by 
an  application  to  the  Swiss  Guards,  in 
the  QQadrangl«'>. 

Palazio  Rospigliosi.  This  Edifice 
was  erected  on  the  ruins  of  Constan- 
tine's  Baths ;  and  its  Garden  contains  a 
Pavilion,  the  outside  of  which  is  orna- 
mented with  four  large  Bassi-rilievt, 
found  in  Trajan*s  Forum,  and  three 
small  ones,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Con- 
alantine.  On  the  Ceiling  of  the  prin- 
cipal room  of  the  Pavilion  is  the  cele- 
brated Aurora  of  Guido;  according  to 
many  opinions  the  finest  Fresco  at 
Rome !  I !  Here  likewise  are  two  Loves, 
by  the  same  artist;  two  Landscapes,  by 
Paul  Brill;  two  paintings,  by  Tempesta, 
both  taken  from  Petrarca;  the  one  re- 
presents the  Triumph  of  Fame,  and  the 
other  the  Triumph  of  Love:  two  Co- 
lumns of  rosso  antico;  a  bronze  Horse, 
and  a  Statue  of  Diana:  the  four  last 
were  found  in  Constantine's  Baths. 

Roofn  on  the  right.  Death  of  Samson, 
byLodovico  Caracci— head  of  Guido,  by 
himself— Garden  of  Eden,  by  Domeni- 


chino;  and  Sophonisba,  after  having 
swallowed  poison,  by  Calabrese. 

Room  on  the  left.  The  Triumph  of 
David,  by  Domenichino !— the  Saviour, 
and  the  Twelve  Apostles  (each  being  a 
separate  picture),  by  Rubens— the  Sa- 
viour bearing  his  Cross,  by  Daniello  da 
Volterra— Conjugal  Love,  by  Glorgione 
—Andromeda,  by  Guido— an  Amorino, 
by  Nicholas  Poussin— head  of  ditto,  by 
himself— the  five  senses,  by  Carlo  Ci- 
gnani !— and  an  £ece  Jlomo,  by  Guido. 
Busts  of  Adrian,  Septimius  Severus,  Ci- 
cero, and  Seneca,  found  in  the  Baths  of 
Constantine;  and  the  celebrated  Bust, 
in  basalt,  of  Scipio  Africanus,  found,  ac- 
cording to  Fulvius  Ursinus,  at  Linter- 
num ;  and  bearing,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  head,  a  mark  which  resembles  a 
Scar.  This  mark  may  be  seen  on  the 
marble  bust  of  Scipio,  in  the  Capitol ; 
and  likewise. on  his  bust  in  the  Villa 
Albani. 

•  Fontana  di  Trevi.  The  water  which 
supplies  this  beautiful  Fountain  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  Agrippa  for  the  use 
of  his  Baths ;  and  derives  its  name  of 
Aqua  Virgo  from  a  young  female  Pea- 
sant, who  discovered  the  Spring,  and 
showed  it  to  some  famishing  soldiers. 
It  is  deemed  the  best  water  at  Rome. 
The  decorations  oT  this  Fountain  were 
designed  byNiccolp  Salvi  at  the  com- 
mand of  Clement  XII.  The  Statues  re- 
present Oceanus,  Salubrity,  and  Abun- 
dance; and  the  Bassi-rilievi,  over  the 
two  last,  represent  Agrippa  and  the 
Peasant  girl. 

ChiesadiS.  Maria  del  Popolo.  This 
Church  contains,  in  the  first  and  third 
Chapels,  to  the  right,  Paintings  by  Pin- 
turicchio:  the  intermediate  Chapel  has 
an  Oil  Painting  on  the  Wall,  by  Carlo 
Maratta.  The  Paintings  in  the^Tribuna 
are  by  Pinturicchio;  and  the  Chapel  to 
the  right  of  the  High  Altar  contains  a 
Picture  of  the  Assumption,  by  Annibale 
Caracci  t  The  Chigi  Chapel  was  deco- 
rated according  to  the  designs  of  Ra- 
phael; and  contains  a  Statue  of  Jonas, 
designed  by  him,  and  executed,  under 
his  immediate  orders,  by  Lorenzetto  1 ! 
The  statue  of  Ellas  also  is  supposed  to 
have  been  designed  by  Raphael ;  tha 
other  Statues  were  done  by  Bernioi. 
Near  this  Chapel  is  the  singular  Monu- 
ment of  the  Princess  Odescalchi  Chigi. 

CMesa  di  S.  Carlo  al  Corto.    This 
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splendid  Church  was  begun  according 
to  the  designs  of  Onorio  and  Martino 
Lunghi,  and  finished  by  Pielro  da  Cor- 
tona,  who  erected   the  Cupola.    The 
picture  which  adorns  the  High  Altar  is 
by  Carlo  Maralta,  and  represents  the 
Apotheosis  of  S.Carlo!    The  Tribuna, 
the  Angles  of  theCupola,and  the  Ceiling 
or  the  Nave,  were  painted  by  Brandi. 
The  Chapel  in  the  Cross,  on  the  right, 
was  designed  by  the  Cav.  Paolo  Post; 
and  the  Picture  in  Mosaic,  with  which 
it  is  ornamented,  was  copied  from  that 
painted  by  Carlo  Maratta  in  the  Church 
of  the  Madonna  del  Popolo :  the  Statue 
of  Judith  is  byLe  Brun;  and  that  of  Da- 
vid by  Pietro  Pacili.    The  third  Chapel 
on  the  right  contains  a  Picture  of  St. 
Barnaba,  by  Molal 
1^    Chiesa  di  S.Lorenzo  in  Lticina.  The 
High  Altar  here  is  enriched  with  a  cele- 
brated Picture  of  the  Saviour  on  the 
Cross,  by  Guidol 

Chie$adiS,Jgnaxio,  This  magnifi- 
cent edifice  was  erected  by  Cardinal 
Lodovico  Lodovisio,  chiefly  after  the 
designs  of  Domenichino:  it  is- orna- 
mented with  fine  antique  Columns  of 
marble,  and  contains  two  beautiful 
Chapels  made  after  the  designs  of  the 
celebrated  Father  Pozzi,  a  Jesuit.  That 
on  the  right  is  adorned  with  an  Alto- 
rllievo,  by  Le  Gros,  representing  S. 
LuigiGonzaga, whose  relics  are  deposit- 
ed here,  in  a  tomb  incrusted  with  lapis 
lazuli.  The  other  Chapel  contains  a 
Basso-riiievo,  by  Filippo  Yalle,  repre- 
senting the  Annunciation.  Here,  like- 
wise, is  the  Monument  of  Gregory  XV., 
by  Le  Gros ;  and  a  Picture  of  S.  Giuseppe 
dying,  by  Trevisaoi!  The  Ceilings  of 
the  Nave  and  Tribuna  are  painted  by 
Pozzi;  and  the  former  represents  the 
Apotheosis  of  St.  Ignatius;  from  whose 
head  issue  rays,  emblematical  of  his 
having  enlightened  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world. 

Chiesa  de'  SS.  Apoitolu  This  noble 
Structure  was  erected  byConstantine; 
and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Fontana.  The 
Portico  of  the  old  Edifice  is  still  entire; 
and  contains  an  antique  Basso-rilievo 
of  an  Eagle  at  one  end,  and,  at  the  other, 
a  Basso-rilievo  of  Friendship  deploring 
the  death  of  Volpato,  by  Canova.  The 
Church  is  divided  into  three  aisles  by 
Pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The 
Ceiling  of  the  Nave  was  painted  by  Ba- 


cicclo ;  and  represents  the  Triumph  of 
S.  Francesco.  The  Ceiling  of  the  Tri- 
buna was  painted  by  OdazzI,  and  repre- 
sents the  Fall  of  the  Angels!  !  The  High 
Altar-piece  is  by  DomenichinoMuratori. 
The  first  Chapel,  on  the  right,  near  the 
Great  Door,  and  the  Chapel,  in  the 
Cross,  on  the  right,  are  particularly 
rich  in  marbles;  and  adjoining  to  the 
latter  is  another  Chapel,  which  contains 
eight  beautiful  antique  fluted  Columns 
of  white  marble.  The  second  Chapel 
on  the  left,  near  the  Great  Door,  is  or- 
namented with  particularly  fine  Co- 
lumns, of  verde  antique  and  other  mar- 
bles :  and  over  the  Door  of  the  Sacristy 
is  the  Monument  of  Clement  XIV.,  by 
Canova;  who  has  placed  the  Statue  of 
the  Pope  between  two  female  figures, 
namely,  Temperance  and  Humility.  This 
Church  contains  another  fine  Monu- 
ment, by  Pozzi,  adorned  with  a  beau- 
tiful Group  representing  Charity. 

Chieui  di  S.  Maria  di  Loreto.  This 
little  Church,  considered  as  a  fine  piece 
of  architecture,  was  built  by  Sangallo; 
and  has  a  double  Cupola,  like  St.  Pe- 
ter's: it  contains  a  celebrated  Statue  of 
St.  Susanna,  by  Fiammingo. 
^  Ckiesa  del  Gesu,  This  magnificent 
Edifice  was  erected  by  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandro  Farnese  after  the  plan  of  Vig- 
nola;  and  finished  by  Giacomodella 
Porta.  Toe  Frescos  on  the  Ceiling  of 
the  Nave,  Tribuna,  and  Cupola,  are  by 
Baciccio ;  who  has  represented  S.Fran- 
cesco Saverio  ascending  to  Heaven ! ! 
The  Angles  of  the  cupola  are  par- 
ticularly beautiful.  The  Chapel  in  the 
Cross,  on  the  right,  was  made  after  the 
designs  of  Pietro  da  Cortona ;  and  con- 
tains a  picture  by  Carlo  Maratta,  repre- 
senting the  Death  of  S.  Francesco  Sa- 
verio. The  great  altar  is  decorated 
with  fine  Columns  of  giallo  antico;  and 
a  Picture  of  the  Circumcision,  by  Mu- 
ziano  l  The  Chapel  of  St.  Ignatius,  exe 
cuted  after  the  designs  of  Father  Pozzi, 
is  peculiarly  magnificent ;  the  Co* 
lumns  which  adorn  the  altar  being  lapis 
lazuli  fluted  With  bronze  gilt;  and  the 
Globe  held  by  the  Deity  the  largest  piece 
of  lapis  lazuli  ever  seen.  Above  the 
altar,  in  a  Niche  incrusted  with  lapis 
]azuli,is  a  demi-colossal  silver  Statue  of 
St.  Ignatius,  accompanied  by  three  An- 
gels, and  done  after  the  designs  of  Le 
Gros.   The  remains  of  the  Saint  repose 
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under  the  altar,  in  a  Tomb  of  bronze 
gilt,  enriched  withBassi-rilievl  and  pre- 
cious stones:  and  on  one  side  of  the 
altar  is  a  celebrated  Group  of  Religion 
vanquishing  Heresy,  by  Le  Gros;  and 
on  the  other  side  a  Group,  by  Teudone, 
which  represents  Idolatrous  Nations 
eoibracing  Christianity.  The  Ceiling 
was  painted  by  Baciccio.  This  Church 
contains  one  of  the  best  organs  at 
Rome.(') 

Chiesa  di  S,  Andrea  delta  Valle.  Ac- 
cording to  some  opinions,  this  noble 
Edifice  stands  on  the  Site  of  the  Curia 
of  Pompey,  where  Cssar  was  assassi- 
nated: its  Cupola,  by  Lanfranco,  is  a 
master-piece!!  the  four  Evangelists  in 
the  Angles  are  by  Domenichino;  and 
the  St.  John  is  called  his  chef-d'cBuvre 
in  this  description  of  painting.  The 
Ceiling  oftheTribuna  was  done  by  the 
same  great  artist,  and  represents  the 
Life  of  §t. Andrew:  the  three  large 
Frescos  on  the  Walls  of  the  Tribuna  are 
by  Calabrese,  and  represent  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Andrew.  The  Strozzi  Chapel 
was  designed  by  Michael  Angelo ;  and 
the  Barberini  Chapel  is  rich  in  marbles 
and  sculpture,  and  likewise  in  Paintings, 
by  Passignano. 

Chieaa  della  THnitd  de*  Pellegrini. 
ThisChurch  contains  a  High  Altar-piece, 
by  Guido,  representing  the  Trinity.  OQr 
Saviour  is  on  the  Cross  accompanied  by 
two  kneeling  Angels:  his  figure  and 
countenance  are  particularly  fine:  over 
the  Cross  hovers  a  Dove,  and  higher  up, 
is  God  the  Father! !  I  The  representa- 
tion of  the  Deity  in  the  Lantern  is  like- 
wise by  Guido. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Carlo  a'  Catin^ri.  This 
is  a  noble  Edifice,  adorned  with  one  of 
thQ,  most  beautiful  Cupolas  in  Rome* 
Tbc  Ceiling  of  the  Tribuna  was  painted 
by  Lanfranco;  and  the  Cardinal  Virtues, 
in  the  Angles  of  the  Cupola,  by  Domeni- 
chino: they  are  strikingly  fine;  par- 
ticularly the  figure  of  Fortitude!  I !  The 
Annunciation  in  the  first  Chapel,  on  the 
right  of  the  Entrancenloor,  is  by  Lan- 
franco; and  the  Death  of  St.  Anna,  in 

(>'  There  frequently  it  fine  music  in  this 
Church,  especially  on  the  last  day  of  the  old 
year,  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  the  Fes- 
tival of  Corpus  Domini,  and  for  some  days 
after. 

;»>  The  Church  of  S.  Carlo  a*  Catinari 
contains  a  Monument  to  the  memory  of 


one  of  the  Chapels  of  the  Cross,  by  An- 
drea Sacchi !  The  High  Altar  is  dect)- 
rated  with. four  columns  of  porphyry, 
and  a  Picture  byPietro  da  Cortona.  Tim 
Ceiling  of  the  Sacristy  was  painted  by 
Landranco,  and  represents  the  Assump- 
tion :  and  an  Adjoining  Room  contains 
a  Portrait  of  S.  Carlo,  by  Guido  I  {*) 

Chiesa  diS,  Giovanni  de*  Fiorentini. 
This  fine  Church,  erected  according  to 
the  designs  of  Giacomo  della  Porta,  con- 
tains a  Picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
Saints  Coslmo  and  Damiano,  by  Salvator 
Rosa!  a  Chapel  painted  by  Lanfranco! 
a  Picture  of  S.  Girolami,  by  Cigoli :  and 
the  Monument  of  one  of  the  Corsini 
family,  by  Algardi. 

Chiesa  di  SantaMaria  in  Vallieella, 
commonly  called  Chiesa  Nuova.  This 
splendid  Church  was  built  by  S.  Filippo 
Neri,  after  the  designs  of  MartinoLunghi 
and  Pietro  da  Cortona;  the  latter  of 
whom  painted  the  Ceiling  of  the  Nave, 
the  Cupola,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
Tribuna;  whtch  last  represents  the  As- 
sumption. The  Altar-piece  of  the  first 
Chapel  on  the  right  was  done  by  Sclpio 
Gaetano— the  dead  Chri«t,  in  the  neit 
Chapel,  is  a  Copy  from-  Caravaggio's 
celebrated  Picture  in  the  Vatican.  The 
High  Altar  is  ornamented  with  four  fine 
Columns  of  Porta  Santa,  and  a  superb 
Ciborio.  The  Tribuna  contains  Paint- 
ings by  Rubens ;  but  they  are  consider- 
ably damaged.  The  Chapel  of  S.  Fi- 
lippo Neri,  under  one  of  the  Organs, 
contains  bis  ashes,  and  his  Portrait  In 
Mosaic,  eopied  from  the  original  of 
Guido ;  the  Chapel  under  the  other  Or- 
gan contains  a  Picture,  by  Carlo  Maratta. 
The  next  chapel  to  that  of  S.  Filippo 
Neri  contains  a  Picture  by  Baroccio,  of 
the  Presentation  of  the  Madonna  in  the 
Temple!  The  following  Altar-piece  Is 
by  the  same  artist,  and  represents  the 
Visitation?  and  the  Paintings  in  tho 
last  Chapel  are  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpioo. 
The  Sacristy  is  enriched  with  a  Statue 
of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  by  Algardi !  a  Picture 
of  the  Madonna  contemplating  tbe 
Crown  of  Thorns,  by  Trevisani ;  and  a 

Lorenzo  Sperandi ;  with  an  epitaph  which 
records,  that  be  was  famous  for  terminating 
amicably  the  differences  which  occurred 
amongst  bis  friends  and  relations:  an  un- 
common panegyric,  though  one  of  the  great- 
est, perliap$r,  that  can  be  boiU>w«d  on  any 
man. 
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Ceiling  finely  painted  by  Pietro  da  Gor- 
tonal  The  apartments  above  t^tairs 
contain  a  Ceiling  which  represents  S. 
FilippoNeri,  etc.,  by  Pietro  daCortona; 
the  Portrait  of  the  Saint,  from  which 
the  tfosaic  in  the  Church  was  taken ; 
and  a  Head  of  our  SaTiour,  by  Pietro 
Perngino ! 

%r  Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  della  Pace. 
flere,  on  the  right  of  the  Great  Door,  are 

^Raphael's  celebrated  Sibyls,  supposed  to 
be  predicting  the  Birth  of  our  Saviour!!(i) 
This  inestimable  Fresco,  considered,  in 
point  of  composition,  as  the  sublimest 
work  of  Raphael,  wasalmostobliterated, 
and  would  soon  have  been  totally  ei- 
tinct,  had  not  a  living  artist  restored  it; 
and  sowell  hasheeiecuted  thisdifficult 
task,  that  every  lover  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing would  wish  to  see  him  employed  in 
restoring  those  Frescos  ofihe  Stanze  di 
Maffaello,  which  are  hastening  rapidly 
to  decay.  Above  the  Sibyls  are  four 
Prophets,  likewise  by  Raphael.  The 
^Frescos  on  the  iefl  of  the  great  door  are 

"attributed  to  Timoteo  d'Urbino.  The 
first  Chapel, on  the  right,  is  embellished 
with  good  sculpture;  and  this  Church 
also€ontains  a  pietureof  the  Visitation, 

*  by  Carlo  Maratta;  and  another  of  the 

v-Presenlatioo,  by  Balthazar  Peruzzi. 
Chiesa  di  S-Agostino,  Here  is  a  ce- 
lebrated Fresco  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
by  Raphael,  placed  to  the  left  of  the 
Great  Door,  and  on  the  third  Pilaster  of 
the  Nave!!  Here,  likewise,  in  the  Chapel 
of  S.  Agostino,  are  three  Paintings  by 
Guercino :  another  of  the  Chapels  was 
painted  by  Lanfranco;  and  another 
coo^iins  a  Group,  in  marble,  represent- 
ee) The  Sibylline  Oracles  were  written  on 
palm-leaves:  a  presumptiveevidencethat  they 
eame  from  Asia;  where  manuscripts  were, 
and  indeed  stUI  arc,  written  on  the  leaves  of 
treps. 

Diodorus  Sicolusrecords,  that  the  Cumeean 
Sibyl,  who  was  consulted  by  iEneas  {JSneid, 
VI.  L  36},  flourtsbed  in  the  year  befurc  Christ 
1181.  Aeoordiog  to  the  conjectures  of  ancient 
historians,  the  Oracle  was  set  up  at  Cumx  by 
the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi;  and  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  bavc  been  accompanied,  in  their 
migration  to  Italy,  by  a  Horde  of  Canaaneaos, 
probably  thelatter  brought  (heOldTestament 
wi  Ih  them :  and  as  the  Romans  appear  to  have 
borrowed  many  of  Iheir  religious  ceremonies 
from  the  Blrascan  descendants  of  the  Pelasgi, 
it  leaosCair  toinCer  thattheSibylline  Oracles 


ing  the  Madonna,  the  InfanjL  Jesus,  and 
St.  Andrew,  by  Andrea  Contucci  da  San- 
sovino.  One  of  the  Altars  is  ornamented 
with  the  Statue  of  a  Saint,  by  Ercole 
Ferrata;  and  another  Altar  exhibits  the 
Madonna  di  Loreto,  by  Caravaggio. 

Contiguous  to  this  Church  is  a  Public 
Library,  deemed  the  best  in  Rome  ex- 
cept those  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Mi- 
nerva. 

u  Palazxo  Borghese.  This  is  a  splendid 
Edifice,  and  particularly  rich  in  Pic- 
tures :  those  usually  shown  to  Strangers 
are  in  the  apartments  on  the  ground 
floor  J  the  first  room  of  which  contains 
—Christ  taken  into  Custody,  J)y  van- 
derstern— a  Sibyl,  by  Guido  Cagnaccir- 
AdorationoftheMagi,byJacopoBassano 
—St.  Peter,  by  Spagnolelto— Sketch  of 
S.  Domenico,  by  Giorgione— St.  Cathe- 
rine of  Siena,  by  Agostino  Caracci— the 
Holy  Family,  by  Garofolo— the  Madonna 
and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Sossoferato— the 
same  subject,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto— the 
Nativity,  by  Mazzolini  di  Ferrara— and 
the  Crucifixion,  by  Leandro  Bassanp. 
The  second  room  contains— Diana 
shooting,  by  Domenichino!!— the  De- 
position from  the  Cross,  by  Federico 
Zuccari!— Head  of  the  Magdalene,  by 
Agostino  Caracci!— Head  of  Christ,  by 
AnnibaleCaraccil— the  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  by  Garofolo— three  Cabinet 
Pictures,  by  the  same  master— Christ 
bearing  his  Cross,  by  Muziano— Head  of 
S.  Antonio,  by  Agostino  Caracci— Head 
of  S.  Francesco,  by  Annibale  Caracc j-- 
two  Landscapes,  by  Francesco,  Bolo- 
gnese^the  Madonna,  the  Infant  Jesus, 
and  St.  John,  by  Pierino  del  Vaga— 

were  probably  derived  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Libyca  prophesied,  '<  That  the  day 
would  oome  when  menwouldsee  the  Kingof 
all  living  things."  Cum«a,  a  Babylonian, 
prophesied,  "That  God  would  be  born  of  a 
Virgin,  and  converse  among  sinners." 
Dclphica  prophesied,  "That  a  Prophet wouW 
be  born  of  a  Virgin."  Erylhraea,  a  Babyto- 
nian,  foretold  a  great  part  of  the  Christian 
religion,  inverses  recorded  byEusebius;  the 
first  letters  of  which,  being  put  together, 
make  the  words, "  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God, 
Saviour: "  and  Persica  foretold,  "That  the 
womb  of  tbe  Virgin  would  prove  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Gentiles.^' 

The  Italian  word,  Sibylla,  is  Oriental  ;'and 
signifies,  a  Gleaner  of  ears  of  corn. 
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Christ  and  his  Disciples,  by  Bonifazio— 
Lucre tia,  by  Yasari— Lcda,  by  the  same 
master— Troy  in  flames,  by  Baroccio— a 
Presepio  by  Tibaldi,  one  of  Michael 
Angelo's  scholars — and  Diana's  Bath,  by 
Poelenburg.  This  room  likewise  con- 
tains a  Sarcophagus  of  porphyry,  found 
in  Adrian's  Mausoleum;  and  therefore 
supposed  to  hare  held  his  ashes.  Third- 
room.  A  Story  from  Ariosto,  by  Lan- 
franco— S.  Francesco  and  Angels,  by 
Annibale  Garacci  !--S.  Antonio  preaching 
to  the  Fishes,  by  Paolo  Veronese!— a 
Portrait,  by  AndreaSacchil— a  Portrait, 
byPietro  da  Gortona  I— Head  of  Raphael, 
by  himself  !—Pordenone  and  his  Family, 
by  himself!— the  Madonna  and  Infant 
Jesus,  by  Garofolo— the  same  subject, 
by  Gioyanni  Bellino — the  same  subject, 
by  Frangi— HeadofPelrarca,by  Holbein 
—two  Pictures,  byOentileschi- theHoly 
Family,  by  Palma  Giovane— St.  Cathe- 
rine, and  other  Saints,  by  Parroigianino 
—the  Last  Supper,  School  of  Titian— 
St.  John,  by  Paolo  Veronese— the  Holy 
Family,  by  Pomarancio— Lucretia,  by 
Bronzino— and  the  Holy  Family,  by 
Luini  Fontana.  Fourth  room.  The 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Raphael!! 
-the  same  subject,  by  Vandyck!— Circe, 
by  Dosso  Dossi— the  Visitation,  by 
Rubens!— Saul  andDavId,  byOiorgione! 
St.  Cecilia,  by  Domenichino!— St.  John, 
copied  from  Raphael,  by  Giulio  Romano 
— Europa,  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino — the 
Flagellation,  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo 
— a  Group  of  Persons  eating,  by  Teniers 
—the  Birth  of  the  Madonna,  School  of 
Titian— two  of  the  Apostles,  in  separate 
pictures,  by  Michael  Arigelo— Vanity,  by 
Luini- and  a  Head,  by  P^ris  Bordone. 
Fifth  room.  Four  oval  Pictures,  by  Al- 
bano!!  the  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus, 
by  Andrea  del  Sarin— the  Holy  Family, 
School  of  Raphael— the  same  subject, 
by  Lorenzo  Tecreti— the  Woman  de- 
tected in  Adultery,  by  Bonifazio-St.John, 
by  Giulio  Romano— Battle  of  Constan- 
tine,  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino — Venus,  by 
Padovanini— the  Holy  Family,  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo— and  Lucretia,  School  of 
Guidol  Sixth  room.  The  Fornarina, 
by  Giulio  Romano— and  several  Pictures 
of  Venus,  etc.,  by  various  masters. 
Seventh  room.  Sacred  and  Piofane 
Love,  by  Titian!!— Portrait  of  C»sar 
rorgia,  by  Raphael!!— Portrait  of  a  Car- 
dinal, by  Raphael— Portrait,  by  Porde- 


none!— the  Prodigal  Son,  by  Titian— a 
Boy  with  Flowers,  by  Caravaggio!— a 
Faun,  by  Lodovico  Caracci!— the  Holy 
Family,  by  Agostino  Caracci— and  a 
Ca))inet  Picture,  representing  the  Re- 
surrection of  Lazarus,  by  the  same 
master.  Eighthroom.  The  Graces,  by 
Titian!!— the  Prodigal  Son,  by  Guer- 
cino!  the  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  by 
Vandyck!— Cattle,  by  Paul  Potter!— a 
Small  Head  of  Christ,  by  Carlo  Dolcil— a 
Small  Head  of  the  Madonna,  by  the 
same  master!— Samson,  by  Titian  (a 
Sketch)— Portrait  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
by  Bronzino— the  Resurrection  of  La- 
zarus, by  GarofoUo— the  Magdalene,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto— the  Flagellation,  by 
Garofolo— two  Portraits  painted  on 
marble,  by  Bronzino— and  the  Holy 
Family,  by  Caravaggio.  Ninth  room. 
A  Concert,  by  Leonello  Spada!— the 
Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Carlo 
DoIci!— Lot  and  his  Daughters,  by 
Gherardo  delle  Notti— the  Holy  Family, 
by  Venuti— the  same  subject,  by  Scipio 
Gaetano— the  same  subject,  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto— the  same  subject,  by  Giovanni 
Bellino— the  Wife  of  Titian,  by  himself 
—the  Holy  Family,  by  Garofolo— the 
Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Frangi — 
the  Ascension,  by  Taddeo  Zuccari— and 
a  Cook,  by  Caravaggio. 

Palazzo  Seiarra,  The  second  Storey 
of  this  Edifice  contains  a  small  but 
choice  collection  of  Pictures;  the  greater 
part  of  which  once  enriched  the  Palazzo 
Barberini.  First  room.  Christ  bearing 
his  Cross,  by  the  Cav.  d*Arpino— St.  Bar- 
bara, by  Pietro  da  Cortona— iVoJt  me 
tangere,  by  Garofolo  I— the  Madonna^nd 
our  Saviour,  by  Giovanni  Bellino— a  fine 
copy  of  the  Transfiguration,  by  Carlo 
Napolitano— S.  Sebastiano,  by  Pietro 
Perugino— Christ  and  the  Woman  of 
Samaria,  by  Garofolo!— S.  Francesco 
and  an  Angel,  by  Carlo  Veneziano — 
Abraham's  Sacrifice,  by  Gberardo  delle 
Notti— RaphaePs  Fomarina^  by  Giulio 
Romano— a  small  PictQre  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  our  Saviour,  by  Titian — 
another  of  the  Holy  Family,  by  Bassano 
—another  of  the  Deposition  from  the 
Cross,  by  Bassano — a  large  Antique 
Painting,  subject  unknown.  Second 
room,  A  Small  Landscape,  by  Paul 
Brill— two  Landscapes,  by  Claude  Lor- 
rain !— two  ditto,  by  Fiammingo— two, 
of  a  larger  size,  by  Both!-<^upld»  by  the 
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Car.  Landi—two  small  Landscapes,  by 
Breughel!  and,  between  them,  a  small 
Claude— a  Landscape,byNicolasPoussin 
--several  other  Landscapes;  and  a  Pic- 
ture representing  the  Church  of  Gesu, 
during  the  Canonisation  of  St.  Ignatius 
and  S.  Francesco  Saverio :  the  archi- 
tectural part  of  this  painting  is  by  Ga- 
liani,  and  the  figures  are  by  Andrea 
Sacchi«  Third  room.  The  Holy  Fa- 
mily, by  Frangi— Noah  intoxicated,  by 
Andrea  Sacchi— the  Flagellation,  by 
Leonello  Spada— Cleopatra,  by  Lan- 
franco !— the  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
by  Baroccio— the  Saviour  between 
Angels,  by  Fiammingo— Samson,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  painted  either  by 
Carocelli,  or  Guercino  1— Moses,  by 
Guide  I— the  Holy  Family,  by  Albanol— 
and  our  Saviour,  the  Madonna,  and  other 
Saints,  by  Albert  Durer.  Fourth  room. 
Vanity  and  Modesty,  by  Leonardo  da 
ViDei.'ll^Gamblers  cheating  a  Youth, 
by  Caravaggio ! !  I— ^oiy ugal  Love,  by 
Agostino  Caracci— the  Magdalene,  by 
Goidol— SL  James,  by  Guercino— the 
death  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  by  Albert 
Bnrer— the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by 
Garofolo  1— Titian,  and  his  Family,  by 
himself!— Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Titian! 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus  (a  Sketch),  by 
Kicolas  Poussin  I-^the  Mcuidalena  delle 
radicif  by  Guidoli—S.  Girolamo;  by 
auercinol— St.Mark,bydittol— SUJohn, 
by  ditto!— two  Shepherds  of  Arcadia 
contemplating  a  Human  Skull,  by 
Scfaidone(>)— Portrait  of  a  Youth,  by 
Raphael!— Head  of  St.  John  after  De- 
capitation, by  Giorgione— the  Madonna, 
the  Saviour,  and  St.  John,  by  Fra  Bar- 
lolommeo;  together  with  Small  Pic- 
tores,  by  Breughel,  Albano,  etc. 

Palazzo  DoTia*  This  magnificent  Pa- 
lace contains  a  large  and  fine  collection 
of  Pictures;  among  which  are  the  most 
celebrated  Landscapes  at  Rome.  Tht 
first  apartment,  shown  to  strangers,  Is 
ornamented  with  a  Painting  on  the  Ceil- 
ing, by  Pletro  da  Cortona ;  it  represents 
Noah's  Sacrifice.  The  second  apartment 
contains  Landscapes  in  tempera,  by 
Gasparo  Poussin,  Ciccio  Napolitano, 
etc.  The  third  apartment  likewise 
contains  Landsca|)es,  by  Gasparo  Pous- 
sin ;aiid  a  Picture,  by  Castiglione,  of  a 

(*)Thc  tknll  rcstA  upon  a  tomb  bearing  this 
ioacriptkw,  <*  I,  too,  wasoT  Arcadia. " 


Female  Turk  on  horseback!  Fourth 
apartment.  The  marriage  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine, by  Scipio  Gaetano— two  Small 
Landscapes,  by  Both;  one  of  which  re- 
presents the  Repose  in  Egypt,  the  other 
the  Fable  of  Mercury  and  Herse.  Fifth 
aparimeni^  Endymion,  by  Guercino— 
Portrait  of  a  I^ady,  by  Titian— Portrait 
of  Macchiavelli,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  I— 
Portrait  of  Donna  Olimpia  Maldachinl,^^) 
artist  unknown — Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by 
Paolo  Veronese— the  Death  of  Abel,  by 
Salvator  Rosa!— Christ  bearing  his 
Cross,  by  Frangipani— Jansenius,  by 
Titian— Portraits  of  Bartolo  and  Baldo, 
in  the  same  picture,  by  Raphael! I— 
Icarus  and  Daadalus,  School  of  Andrea 
Sacchi- the  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
by  Vasari— a  Landscape,  by  Both— Head 
of  a  Lady,  by  Titian— a  Pietd,  by  Anni- 
bale  Caracci!— a  Landscape,  by  Both— 
Diana  and  Endymion,  by  Rubens—  Por- 
trait, by  Vandyck— Portrait  byTitian— 
Portraitof  a  Gentleman  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  by  Titian— Portrait  of  a  celebrated 
Widow,by  Vandyck--S.Girolamo,  by  An- 
nibale  Caracci.  Sixth  apartment.  Por- 
trait, by  Rubens,  of  his  Wife— Portrait, 
likewise  by  Rubens,  of  a  gentleman  with 
glove«— Portrait,  by  Holbein,  of  his  Wife 
-andSemiramis,  Caracci  SchooLSeventh 
apariment.  Jacob's  Journey,  by  Bas- 
sano— Icarus  and  Daadalus,  by  Albano— 
a  Presepio,  by  Bassano— Bathsheba,  by 
Bronchuest— the  Holy  Family,  by  Lodo- 
vico  Caracci— and  Grecian  Charity,  by 
Valentin.  GtUlery.  First  division.  The 
Visitation,  by  Garofolo— the  Madonna, 
by  Sassoferrato !— a  Landscape,  by  Do- 
menichinol— two  small  oval  Landscapes* 
by  ditto!— the  Confessor  of  Rubens, 
by  the  latter!— the  Magdalene,  by 
Titian— the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  Annf- 
bale  Caracci ! ! !— a  large  and  splendid 
Landscape,  by  Claudel !  I— the  Visita- 
tion, by  Annibale  Caracci! ! !— St.  John 
Baptist,  by  Valentin— the  Assumption 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  by  Annibale  Ca- 
racci !!l—S.  Francesco,  and  Angels, 
by  Annibale  Caracci!!!- Lot  and  his 
Daughters,  by  Gherardo  delle  Nottt  I— 
two  Landscapes,  by  Both— Christ  borne 
to  the  Sepulchre,  by  Annibale  Caracci!!! 
the  Death  of  Tancred,  by  Guercino— the 
Nativity,   by   Annibale    Gafacci!!!  — 

(•)  The  Favourite  of,  loncoent  X.,  and  his 
Sitler4n-law. 

i8. 
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St.  Rocco,  by  Schidone— the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  by  Annibale  Caracci  HI— a 
large  and  splendid  Landscape,  by  Claude, 
representing  a  Sacrifice  to  the  Delphic 
Apollo!!!!— Sketch,  by  Correggio,  or 
Virtue  and  other  Figures.  The  second 
divisionofthe  Gallery  contains  Frescos 
on  the  Ceiling,  by  Melani;  but  no  easel 
pictures.  Third  divi8ion,^A  beautiful 
Landscape,  by  Claude,  with  Figures  by 
Filippo  Lauri,  representing  the  Repose 
in  Egypt!!!— a  half-length  Female  Fi^ 
gure,  by  Murillo !— the  Holy  Family^  by 
Garofolo— aHead,  by  Rubens — a  Magda- 
lene, by  Feti— the  Slaughter  of  the 
Innotents,  by  Luca. Giordano — a  Land- 
scape, by  PaulBrill!— the  Prodigal  Son, 
by  Guercino!— a  Landscape,  by  Torre- 
giani!— Iwo  Small  Landscapes,  by 
Claude!— the  Magdalene,  by  Annibale 
Carnas— St.  Agnes,  by  Guercino !— the 
Madonna  adoring  the  sleeping  Saviour, 
by  Guido!— PopePanfiii,  by  Velasquez 
—the  Madonna,  by  Parmigianino— 
Marsyas  leaching  Olympus  to  blow  the 
Dorian  Flute,  by  Annibale  Caracoi— a 
Presepio,  by  Parmigianino— a  large  and 
sublime  Landscape,  by  Salvator  Rosa, 
called  bhBelinario .'///— a  Landscape,  by 
Both,  with  Figures  representing  Christ 
in  the  Wilderness,  attended  by  Angels-- 
four  Misers  counting  money,  attributed 
to  Manescaico  of  Anvers !— a  halMength 
figure  ofaFaun,  with  Pan*s  Pipe,  School 
of  Rembrandt— the  Madonna,  the  infaht 
Jesus,  and  Saints,  by  Lodovico  Caracci. 
Fourth  division.  An  Ecce  HotnOf  by 
Lodovico  Caracci— the  Holy  Family 
with  two  Angels,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo— 
the  Earth,  being  one  of  the  four  Ele- 
ments painted  by  Breughel!-^  Land- 
scape, with  figures  of  a  Hermit,  etc.  by 
Domenichino !— Susanna,  by  Annibale 
Caracci— The  Air,  by  Breughel!— a 
Landscape  with  Figures  on  the  side  of 
a  river,  by  Domenichino! I— Samson,  by 
Guercino--:Noah*s  Ark  by  Bassano— Fire, 
by  Breughel!— two  Small  Landscapes, 
by  Both— an  Angel  visiting  St.  Peter 
when  in  Prison,  by  Lanfranco! — a  Small 
Picture  of  our  Saviour,  on  the  Cross,  by 
Michael  Angelo !— the  Garden  of  Eden, 
by  Breughel  !—Abraham*s  Offering  of 
his  Son,  by  Titian II— Water,  being  the 
fourth  Element  painted  by  Breughel!— 

(')  This  Mosaic  is  supposed,  by  Wiod(e1- 
raaau,  tojreprcccal  the  arrival  of  MeneUot 


aWeddingFeast,byTeniers!!— aWoman 
catching  Fleas,  by  Gherardo  delle  Notti 
— the  Maddalena  sedente,  by  Cara- 
vaggio  I— Queen  Giovanna  of  Arragon, 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci— a  Copy  of  the 
Afdobrandini  Marriage,  by  'Nicolas 
Poussin— Portrait  of  a  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
by  Tintoretto— Portrait  of  an  old  Man 
with  a  Beard,  by  Titian— the  Deposition 
from  theCross,by  Padovanino— and  the 
Holy  Family  and  St.  Catherine,  by 
Titian. 

Palaxzo  Bracciano,  This  spacions 
Mansion,  built  by  the  Chigi  Family,  was 
purchased  and  fitted  up  with  peculiar 
taste  and  magnificence  by  the  late 
Duke  di  Bracciano.  The  Quadrangle 
and  Staircase  are  ornamented  with  an- 
cientand  modern  Sculpture;  and  among 
the  Paintings,  in  the  rooms  usually 
shown  to  Strangers,  are  the  following. 
First  room.  Two  Landscapes,  by 
Claude,  one  of  which  is  very  beautiful 
—the  Holy  Family,  by  Giovanni  Bellino 
— the  Magdalene, by  Murillo— andChrist 
with  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  by  Pietro 
daCortona.  Second  room.  Cleopatra, 
by  Guido!— the  Madonna  and  Infant 
Jesus,  by  Sassoferrato!— Painting  and 
Sculpture,  by  Guercino— Children,  by 
Giulio  Romano— S.  Gregorio,  by  Cara- 
vyiggio— S.  Girolamo,  by  Guercino— a 
large  Picture,  by  Schidone— the  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine,  by  Parmigianino 
and  the  Holy  Family,  by  Giulio  Roma- 
no. Third  room.  Several  interesting 
Portraits;  among  which  are  two  Heads, 
by  Luini;  one  by  Raphael!  and  one,  by 
Velasquez,  representing  Innocent  X.,— 
two  full  length  Portraits,  by  Vandyck— 
and  a  beautiful  miniature  Pietd,  by 
Annibale  Caracci!!  Fourth  room.  The 
Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto!— the 
same  subject,  by  Gherardo  delle  Notti— 
the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by  Rubens 
—a  Pietd,  by  Bassano— two  Sea-ports, 
by  Fiamroingo— a  large  Picture,  by 
Palma  Giovane— S.  Francesco,  by  Lo- 
dovico Caracci— and  a  Magdalene,  by 
Guido.  The  fif throomconUkus a  MossAc 
Pavement,  admirably  copied  from  that 
with  which  Sytla  is  supposed  to  have 
embellished  the  celebrated  Temple  of 
Fortune  at  PaIestrloa.(>)  The  sixth 
apartment  (leading  to  the  bait-room) 

in  Egypt ;  but  Kirkcr  thinks  it  an  Allegory : 
the  Jii'st  part  showing  the  e?ils  oocaiioued 
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bas  a  Ceiling  painted  by  Pozzi.  In  the 
Ball  Room  is  a  Mosaic  Pavement,  beau* 
tirally  copied  from  that  ^hich  adorns 
tbe  Circular  Hall  of  the  Vatican  Mu- 
seum. Here  are  several  pieces  of  modern 
Sculpture;  pre-eminent  among  which, 
is  the  Hercules  of  Canova,  represented 
in  the  act  of  throwing  Lichas  into  the 
sea.  Here  likewise  are  some  ancient 
Statues,  and  a  Ceiling  painted  by  Do- 
menico  del  Frati  and  the  Cav.  Landi : 
the  Oval,  near  the  Group  of  Hercules 
and  Lichas,  is  by  the  latter.  The  roftn 
communicating  with  this  apartment 
has  a  Ceiling  painted  by  the  Cav.  Ca- 
muccini ;  and  representing  the  Fable  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche.  The  Pavement  is  a 
Copy  from  ancient  Mosaics :  and  the 
room  in  the  tame  tine  beyond  this 
contains  an  ancient  Statue  of  a  Phi- 
losopher seated.  Beyond  the  ball-room, 
on  the  right,  is  a  Gallery  ornamented 
with  an  ancient  Statue  of  a  Canephora, 
and  a  Ceiling  finely  painted  by  Palagi. 
Palazzo  Colonna,  This  immense 
Structure  stands  on  the  site  of  theDomtis 
Cornelii,  On  the'  Staircase  is  a  Statue 
representing  a  Captive  (probably  taken 
from  the  Forum  of  Trajan);  and  fixed  in 
the  Wall,  opposite  to  the  door  of  en- 
trance, is  a  Basso-orilievo  of  porphyry, 
representing  the  Head  of  Medusa,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  likeness  of  Nero.  The 
ante-room  to  the  Gallery  contains  se- 
veral Pictures;  among  which  are, 
Calvin,  by  Titian— Luther,  by  the  same 
•rtist—Cain  and  Abel,  by  Andrea  Sacchi 
— Europa,  by  Albano— a  Peasant  exiling, 
Attributed  to  Anntbale  Caracci— and  a 
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by  Fortanc  when  adverse;  the  second,  the 
sacrifices  ofPcrcd  to  render  her  propitious  ; 
and  f  he  third,  the  solemnitieftused  in  thank- 
ing her  for  favours  bestowed.  Th?  (Jar- 
dioal  de  Polignac  supposes  it  to  represent 
the  Ezpeditioo  of  Alexander  to  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter-AmiDon:andtlie  Abb6Bart|ielemy 
(in  Gonaequcnoe,  perhaps,  of  •bsenring  that 
aevcral  of  the  figures  are  in  the  Roman 
military  garb,  and  that,  above  thi*  gate  of  a 
building  oraaiiiented  with  four  Egyptian  sta- 
tues, is  a  Roman  Eagle)  supposes  th,e  suliject 
to  be  Adrian's  Travels  in  Egypt ;  and  thus 
fiar  seems  certain,  that  the  scene  lies  in  tbe 
Island  of  Elephantine,  near  Syene,  and  betow 
the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  Mo  aics  were  used  in 
Persia  daring  the  time  of  Artaxcrxes;  and 
tbcQoe  the  art  of  making  them  was  probably 


Portrait,  by  Paolo  Veronese.  The  Co- 
lonna  Gallery  (with  respect  to  size  and 
architecture,  the  finest  apartment  at 
Rome)  measures,  in  length,  two  hundred 
and  nine  Paris  feet;  and,  in  breadth, 
thirty-five :  at  each  extremity  is  a  Ves- 
tibule, separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Gallery,  by  Columns  and  Pilasters  of 
giallo  anttco.  The  Ceiling  is  well  paint- 
ed; and  represents  the  sanguinary  Battle 
of  Lepanto,  fought  in  the  Gulf  of  Palras; 
and  among  the  Pictures  and  Statues 
which  embellish  this  apartment  are  the 
following  :—a  Landscape,  by  Nicolas 
Poussin— ditto,  by  Vander  Wert— Land- 
scapes, byGasparo  Poussin,  Orizonte, 
Paul  Brill,  Breughel,  Berghem,  elc.,— 
the  Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and  St.  John, 
byRomanelli— St.  Peter  with  the  Angel, 
by  Lanfranco— the  Magdalene  in  glory, 
by  Annibale  Caracci— S.  Sebastiano,  by 
Guercino— St.  John  in  the  Desert,  by 
Salvator  Rosa— Ca»sar  sacrificing,  by 
Carlo  Maratta— and  a  Sketch  by  Titian, 
of  himself  and  his  Family  at  their  de- 
votions. Statues  of  Venus,  Gdrmanicus, 
Trajan,  and  Flora ,  together  with  that  of 
a  Recumbent  Female,  supposed  to  be 
Grecian  sculpture. 

The  Palace  likewise  contains  a  small 
Column  of  rosso  antico,  called  the  Co- 
lonna B0{2tca,  which  once  stood  before 
the  Temple  of  Bellona;  and  near  what 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Site  of 
that  Temple,  the  Column  in  question 
Wasfottnd.(') 

Palazzo  Giustiniani.  This  Edifice 
stands  on  the  site  of  Nero*s  Baths;  (>) 
whence  several  of  the  Antiquities  of  its 

transported  to  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Rome. 
But  the  Mosaic  at  Palestrina  scemft,  from 
tbe  shape  of  the  Greek  letters  (particularly 
the  Epsilon  and  Sigma),  in  which  the  namcg 
of  the  animals  represented  are  specified,  to 
be  rather  of  the  second  century  than  older, 
in  which  case  this  Mosaic  mnst  have  been 
made  long  after  Syila's  time,  and  probably 
during  the  reign  of  Adrian.  It  is  worth  notice 
that  the  writer  of  the  History  of  Animals  in 
Greek  (by  name  iGiian)  was  a  native  of 
Prseoeste,  and  the  contemporary  of  Adrian. 

(<)  When  Rome  declared  war  against  a  fo- 
reign enemy,  an  arrow  was  shot  from  tbe  top 
of  theColumn  which  stood  bsforethe  Temple 
of  Bellona:  and  Livy  mentions  (lib.i.)  that  a 
javeliu  thrown  toward  an  enemy's  territory 
was  a  declaration  of  war. 

(•)  Nero*s  Baths  wererestoredby  Alexander 
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Museum  were  taken :  but  as  the  major 
part  have  been  sold,  little  now  remains 
worth  notice,  except  a  Group  in  the 
Hall  of  entrance,  representing  two  War- 
riors fighting;  and,  in  the  other  Apart- 
ments, a  Grecian  Statue,  with  the  arms 
elevated— a  Group  called  Conjugal  Love 
-HI  Bust  of  Scipio— a  Statue,  called 
Paris— ditto,  of  a  Goat— a  Group  repre- 
senting Hercules  and  Cerberus— and  the 
Statue  of  a  sleeping  Female. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Luigi  de'  Franceti.  The 
second  Chapel  on  the  right  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Entrance  to  this  Church  contains 
Frescos,  by  Domenichino;  whi<;h  repre- 
sent the  Alms-deeds,  Death,  and  Apo- 
theosis of  St.  Cecilia,  with  other  circum- 
stances relative  to  her,  and  her  Husband; 
St.  Valerian. 

Palazzo  JIfcMstmi— celebrated  for 
ctmtaining  the  Statue  of  a  Discobolus, 
in  white  marble,  copied  trom  that,  in 
bronze,  by  Myron ;  and  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  sculpture  in  Rome!!!  It  was 
found  on  the  Esquiline  Hill.  On  the 
back-front  of  the  Palazzo  Massimi  are 
Frescos,  by  Caravaggio ! 
^''  Palazzo  Brascki.  This  magnificent 
Structure,  built  after  the  designs  of  the 
Cav.  Morelll,  is  adorned  by  a  Staircase 
particularly  beautiful,  both  with  respect 
to  its  construction  and  its  decorations; 
among  the  latter  of  which  are  sixteen 
Columns  of  red  Oriental  Granite;  Pilas- 
ters of  the  same;  and  four  antique 
Statues,  namely,  Commodus»  Ceres, 
Achilles,  and  Pallas,  /n  the  apartments 
ftp-«fatr«are  the  followingPictures^i  The 
Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by  Sasso- 
ferrato— the  same  subject,  by  GuidoF— 
the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and^aints, 
by  Garofolo— two  fine  Portraits,  by 
Vandyck— Delilah  and  Samson,  by  Ca- 
ravaggio—the  Miracle  of  the  loaves  and 
fijshcs,  by  Garofolo !— the  Woman  de- 
tected in  Adultery,  by  Titian!— the 
Madonna  and  Angels,  by  MuriUoJi— the 
Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  by  Fra  Barto- 

Seferus;  they  extended  to  the  Piazza  Ron- 
dlnini ;  near  which  spot,  in  a  Public-house, 
conliguovs  to  the  Church  of  the  Maddalena, 
part  of  their  remains  may  be  traced.  They 
must  have  been  sumptuously  ornamented, 
jjiidging  by  the  number  of  fine  statues,  busts, 
and  BaMl-rilievi,  found  ii|  them. 

(•}  A  mutilaled  Statue,  commontf  called 
Pasquin,  which  rests  against  one  of  the 
eKtertor  Walls  of  the  Brasc  hi  Palace,  is  sop- 


lommeo— the  Marriage  ofCana  in  Ga- 
lilee, by  Garofolo!— S.  Sebastiano,  by 
Fiammingo— Copy,  by  one  of  the  Ca- 
racci  School,  of  a  Holy  Family  painted 
by  Raphael— Lucretia,  by  Paolo  Ve- 
ronese—and the  Crucifixion,  by  Tinto- 
retto. 

An  unfinished  apartment  of  this 
Palace  contains  a  celebrated  Colossal 
Statue  of  Anttnous,  in  the  character  of 
Osiris,  the  Egyptian  Bacchus :  it  was 
found  in  the  Villa  of  Antoninus  Pius,  at 
Palestrina,  during  the  Pontificate  of 
Pius  VL;  is  of  beautiful  Greek  marble, 
and  about  eleven  English  feet  in  height. 
The  left  hand  once  held  a  thyrsus  of 
bronze;  and  close  to  the  left  leg  stands 
the  mystic  Basket  of  Bacchus.  Tho 
bronze  drapery,  which  originally  cover- 
ed part  of  this  figure,  is,  like  the  thyr- 
sus, lost;  the  face  and  hair  precisely 
resemble  the  Alto-rilievo  of  Antinous  in 
the  Villa  Albanil  the  character  is  beau- 
tiful; the  position  grand  and  imposing; 
the  execution  delicate;  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  marble  perfect ;  in  short, 
this  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Flaxman,  the  finest  of  all  the  existing 
statues  of  Antinous.(t) 
v'  Palazzo  Farnese,  This  immense  Pa- 
lace, commenced  by  Sangallo,  and 
finished  by  Michael  Angelo  and  Giacomo 
delta  Porta,  is  a  peculiarly  fine  piece  of 
architecture.!*)  Before   it   stand  two 

i/magnificeni  oval  Basins  of  Egyptian 
granite  (above  seventeen  feet  in  length, 
and  in  depth  between  four  and  five), 
which  were  found  in  Caracalla's  Baths , 
and  in  the  Quadrangle  is  the  Sarco- 

"^hagus  of  CsBcilia  Metella,  made  of 
Parian  marble,  and  found  in  her  Monu- 
ment. The  Gallery  above  stairs  b 
ornamented  with  some  of  the  most 
admired  Frescos  in  Rome,  executed  by 
Annibale  Caracci  and  his  scholars.  Th« 
centre  piece  on  the  Ceiling  represents 

'the  Triumph  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  l 
Other  paintings  represent  Paris  re- 
posed Qudglng  by  what  remains)  to  have  been 
originally  a  splendid  work,  representing 
Menelaus  with  the  dead  body  of  Patroclus. 

(*)  Most  of  the  materials  for  building  the 
Farnese  Palace  were  taken  from  the  Colos- 
seum and  thcMbeatreoT  Maroellus:  indeed 
the  Cotosseum,  during  many  years,  seems  1o 
have  been  considered  merely  as  a  stont- 
quanry. 
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ceiving  the  golden  Apple  from  Mercury 
*    — Pan  ofTering   goal-skins  to  Diana— 
Galatea,  with  Tritons,  Nymphs,    and 
'    Loves— J  upiter  and  J  uno — ^A  polio  flaying 
Marsyas— Boreas  carrying  off  Orythia— 
^  Diana   and   Endymion- Eurydice   re- 
called to  the  Shades  Below— Europa  on 
the  Bull— Aurora    and  Cephalus  in  a 
chariot,  Titan  asleep,  and  Cupid  flying 
with    a  basket  of'  roses— Venus  and 
Anchises— Hercules    and  -lole— Cupid 
binding  a  Satyr — Salmacis  and  Herma- 
pbrodilus- Syrinx  turned  into  reeds  by 
Pan— Leander,    conducted  by    Cupid, 
swimming  to  visit  Hero— Perseus  and 
Andromeda— Combat  between  Perseus 
sr  and  Phineas— Polyphemus   playing  on 
the  Syringa,  to  charm  Galatea— Poly- 
(T  phemus  hurling  the  fragment  of  a  rock 
at  Acis — Jupiter  and  Ganymede^— and 
Hyacinthus  and  Apollo.   Another  apart- 
ment, called  l\  Gahiuetto,   contains 
flne  Frescos,  by  Annibale  Caracci;  name- 
ly, Hercules  supporting    the   celestial 
Globe— Ulysses  delivering  his  compa- 
nions from  Circe— the  same  Hero  passing 
the  Islands  of  the  Sirens— Anapias  and 
Amphinomus  saving  their  Parents  from 
Death,  during  an  Eruption  of  ifitna— 
Perseus  beheading  Medusa— and  Her- 
cules Wrestling  with  the  Nemasan  Lion. 
The  Ornaments  in  chiaro  scuro,  which 
divide  these  paintings,  are  beautifully 
executed. 
•^  Palazzo  Spada,   The  grtmnd floor  of 
this  Edifice  contains  two  rooms  filled 
with  Sculpture.    In  the  first,  is  a  Copy 
of  the  head  of  Laocoon,  and  a  Statue  of 
Antisthenes  seated  I !  In  the  second,  are 
eight  Bassi-rilievi,  found  in  the  Temple 
ofBacchasi!  and  a  Colossal  Statue  of 
a  Warrior  holding  a  Globe,  supposed 
fthough  without  sufficient  authority)  to 
represent  Pompey,  and  to  be  the  figure 
at  whose  baseCasar  fell  1 1  This  Statue, 
according  to  report,  was  found  in  a 
Vault,  under  the  Strada  de*  Leutari, 
near  the  Piazza  di  Pasquino.    Among 
the  Pictures  up-s(atVs  the  following  are 
some  of  the  most  striking :  First  room, 
^  David   with  the  Head  of  Goliath,  by 
Guercino;  and  Roman  Charity,  byCa- 
^   ravaggio.    Second  room.   Judith  with 
y  the  Head  of  Holofernes,  by  GuSdo— Lu- 
•^  cretia,  by  ditto  I— the  head  of  Seneca, 
(X  by  Salvator  Rosa— a  Landscape,  by  Te 
niers— Jacob  at  the  Well,  by  Nicolas 
Poassln— and  Time  unveiling  Truth,  by 


Albano.    Third  room,  A  Mother  teach-  w 
ing  her  Child  towork,  byCaravaggio  I ! 
— the  Saviour  before  Pilate,  by  Gherardo  ^ 
delle  Notti— Beatrice  Cenci,  by  Paolo 
Veronese— and  Dido  on  the  Funeral  • 
Pile,  by  Guercino.    Fourthroom,   Por-  v 
trait  of  Paul  111.,  by  Titian— ditto,  of  ^. 
Cardinal  Spada,  by  Guido— a  Snow  Piece,    ^ 
attributed  to  Teniers— the  Heads  of  two    ^ 
Boys,  attributed  to  Correggio  I !— The 
Magdalene,  by  Guercino— a  female  Mu- 
sician, by  Caravaggio— and  a  large  Pic- 
ture representing  the  Flight  of  Helen,  ^ 
by  Guldo. 

Palazzo  Mattei,  This  Palace  stands 
on  the  Site  of  the  Circus  Flaminius. 
The  Quadrangle  exhibits  an  ancient 
and  valuable  Basso-riljevo  of  green  ba- 
salt, representing  an  Egyptian  sacrifi- 
cial procession !  and  on  the  Stairs  are 
two  antique  Seats  of  marble,  and  two 
fine  Bassi-rilievi.  The  Corridor  above 
is  likewise  ornamented  with  Bassi-ri- 
lievi ;  and  in  the  rooms  usually  shown 
to  Strangers  are  the  following  Paintings 
—Fish,  Poultry,  and  Butcher's  Meat,  four 
Pictures,  all  by  Passeri— Charles  L  and 
Charles  II.  of  England  (when  young),  by 
Vandyck— two  Landscapes,  attributed 
to  Passeri— a  Holy  Family,  of  the  Ca- 
racci School— Abraham's  Sacrifice,  by 
Guido— the  Nativity,  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona— and  the  Cavalcade  of  Clement  VIII. 
and  the  Entry  of  Charles  V.  into  Bolo- 
gna, by  Tempesta.  The  Gallery  con- 
tains a  Bust  of  Cicero ;  and  i  ts  Ceiling  is 
painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Paul 
Brill,  etc. 

Palazzo  Costaguti,  Here  are  six 
Ceilings  finely  painted  in  fresco;  the 
first,  by  Albano,  represents  Hercules 
wounding  the  Centaur— The  second,  by 
Domenichino,  represents  Apollo  in  his 
Car;  Time  bringing  Truth  to  light ;  and 
Boys  with  lions'  skins,  Hercules'  club, 
etc.  1 1— The  third,  by  Guercino,  repre- 
sents Rinaldo  and  Armida !— The  fourth^ 
by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino,  represents  Juno 
nursing  Hercules.  This  room  likewise 
contains  Portraits  of  a  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Ferrara,  by  Titian;  and  an 
interesting  Picture  of  a  Gipsy,  by  Cara- 
vaggio—The  fifth  Ceiling,  by  Lanfranco, 
represents  Justice  embracing  Peace — 
and  the  sixth,  by  Romanelli,  represents 
Arion  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  preserv- 
ed by  a  dolphin.  . 

Palazzo  Falconieri.    The  Picturei 
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bcre,  collected  by  Cardinal  Fesch,  are 
Very  numerous,  and  several  of  them 
very  valuable;  those  of  the  Flemish 
School  especially.  The  first  floor  con- 
tains, the  Visitation,  by  Daniello  da 
Volterra— Christ  supping  with  the  Pil- 
grims, by  Paolo  Veronese,  who  has  in- 
troduced portraits  of  his  own  family 
into  the  picture— the  Last  Judgment, 
by  Tintoretto— the  Assumption,  by  Gui- 
do!— a  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Andrea 
di  Salerno— a  fine  Bassano— the  Daugh- 
ter of  Herodias  with  the  Head  of  St. 
John  (the  latter  finely  executed),  by 
Guercino— the  Holy  Sepulchre,  by  Al- 
bano!— the  Madonna,  the  Saviour,*and 
St.  John,  by  Murillo  I— Peace  and  Jus- 
tice, artist  doubtful— a  fine  Portrait,  by 
Titian— S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  by  Domeni- 
dhino — ^Semiramis,  at  her  Toilet,  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  a  revolt,  by  Mengs 
-^Iwo  Portraits,  by  Paris  Bordone— a 
Landscape,  by  Salvator  Rosa— ditto,  at- 
tributed to  Titian— ditto,  attributed  to 
Annibale  Caracci— ditto,  by  Gasparo 
Poussin— the  Saviour  borne  by  Angels 
after  the  Crucifixion,  by  Correggio  1 — 
two  Children,  by  Ditto  I— a  Holy  Family^ 
by  ditto !— a  Madonna  and  Child,  by  An- 
nibale Caracci— St.  John,  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci— a  Picture  in  the  style  of  Mu- 
rillo, artist  unknown— a  Picture,  paint- 
ed by  Raphael  when  be  was  only  eigh- 
teen, before  he  quitted  the  School  of 
Perugino — and  another,  pointed  after- 
wards, when  he  was  five-and-twenty— 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  by  Annibale  Ca- 
racci 1— Sketch,  by  Correggio— a  Holy 
Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto— a  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  by  SchidoneJ— Cupid 
mounted  on  an  Eagle,  by  Domenichino  I 
—a  HolyFamily,by  FraBartolommeo  !— 
St.  John,  by  Correggio  I— three  Frescos, 
sketched  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  fi- 
nished by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo— St. 
John  preaching,  by  Rembrandt !— four 
Heads,  by  ditto,  one  being  his  own  like- 
ness—a Landscape  with  Cattle,  by  Cnyp! 
-^«nother,  with  Fishermen,  by  ditto! 

(t}Tn  order  tosee  Cardinal  Fetch's  picture*, 
it  is  requisite  to  apply  to  hh  Secretary  for 
permission ;  and  likewise  to  mention  the 
names  of  tl^  persons  who  wish  to  be  ad- 
mitted. , 

(a)  Unless  the  Gnstode  be  apprised  before- 
hand, it  is  not  always  possible  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  the  Palazzo  Farnesina. 


—a  Landscape,  by  Paul  Potter— a  Phi- 
losopher, by  Gerard  Dow ! — a  Battle,  by 
Wouvermans  I — the  Caravan,  by  Adrian 
Vanderwelde  1— a  Landscape,  by  Paul 
Potter  I— the  Saviour  in  Prison,  by  Te- 
niers— a  Landscape,  by  Isaac  Van  Os- 
tade  I— the  inside  of  a  Cottage,  or  Stable, 
by  Teniers  I — Peter  denying  the  Savioiftv 
by  Gherardo  delleNotti— the  Magdalene, 
by  Vandyck— inside^  of  Churches,  by 
Peter  Neff— an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Rem- 
brandt—the Ascension,  by  Vandyck, 
etc.,  etc.  The  second  floor  has  not 
lately  been  shown  to  Foreigners;  but 
contained,  when  last  exhibited  to.pub^ 
lie  view,  a  Picture  of  Diana  and  other 
Figures,  by  Le  Sueur— Christ,  Mary, 
and  Martha,  by  the  same  master— the 
following  Pictures  by  Nicholas  Poussin; 
the  Holy  Family  with  Angels— Humair 
Life  represented  by  the  four  Seasons  1 — 
the  Deluge  l— ^nd  a  Landscape,  called 
Les  Chartreux  I  —  Landscapes,  by 
Claude,  etc.  etc.  (>) 

y/  Palazzo  Farnesina.  (=»)      The   En- 
trance Hall  of  this  Edifice  -is  finely 
painted  in  Fresco,  by  Raphael  and  hi^ 
Scholars,  who  have  represented  the 
History  of  Psyche.    On  the  Ceiling  are 
"^  the  Council  and  Banquet  of  the  Gods-^ 
in  one  of  the  Angles  are  the  Graces; 
*  and  she,  whose  back  only  is  seen,  was 
executed  entirely  by  Raphael.    In  an 
>^djoining  Room  is  his  Galatea,  colour- 
ed by  hims#lf,  together  with  a  fine  Co- 
lossal Head  (in  one  of  the  Lunettes) 
sketched  by  Michael   Angelo.  (3)     On 
the  Ceiling  of  this  room  are  Diana  in 
^her  Car— and  the  Fable  of  Medusa— to- 
gether with  several  other  Ornaments, 
by  Daniello  da  Volterra,  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo,  and  Balthazar  Peruzzi.    The 
Hall  above  stairs  is  ornamented  with 
'^a  Painting  of  Vulcan's  Forge,  by  Pe- 
.^ruzzi;  and  a  Frieze,  executed  by  the 
Scholars  of  Raphael. 
V  Palazzo  Corsini.    This  noble  Palace, 
once  the  residenceofChristinaof  Swe- 
den, contains  a  magnificent  double  Stair- 

(3)  We  are  fold  that  Midiael  Angelo,  think- 
ing the  figures  in  this  room  too  diminutive 
for  the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed, 
drew  the  above-named  Head,  in  order  to 
make  Raphael  sensible  of  his  error;  and 
Raphael  is  supposed  to  have  felt  the  criticism 
so  poignantly,  that  he  became  disgusted 
with  his  work,  and  left  it  unfinished. 
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case,  ^hich  leads  to  a  suite  of  Apart- 
ments enriched  with  some  good  Sculp- 
ture and  several  fine  Pictures.    First 

ly  Room,  A  Sarcophagus,  found  at  Antium! 
— an  ancient  Mosaic — a  Head,  copied 
from  GuidOy  in  modern  Mosaic--^  Bust» 

x^  in  nero  antico.  Second  room.  The 
Marriage  of  SI.  Catherine,  by  Carlo  Ma- 
ratta— Landscapes,  by  Orizonte,  etc. 
Third  room,    A  Head,  by  Rubens  !--an 

t/rEcce  Homo,  by  Guercinol!  I— Christ 
before  Pilate,  by  Vandyck!—-St.  Peter, 
by  Caravaggio— the  Holy  Family,  by  Ba- 
roccio-^theMadonnaandlnfantSaviour, 

''  by  Caravaggio  I !  I— the  same  subject,  by 
Yandyck!— two  Small  Landscapes,  by 

^  Salvator  Rosa— two  Heads,  supposed  to 
represent  Lulher  and  his  Wife,  by  Hol- 

,  bein— -the  Holy  Family,  by  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo  I  l—the  same  subject,  by  Garo- 
folo— Heathen  Divinities,  by  Albanol— 
Portraif  of  Julius  II.,  attributed  to  Ra- 
phael—Portrait of  Philip  II.,  by  Titian— 
and  an  ancient  Consular  Chair,  of  Parian 
marble,  embellished  with  Bassi-rilievi ; 
and  found  on,  or  near,  the  site  of  the 
Basilica  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laierano. 
Fourth  room.  The  Madonna  and  our 
Saviour,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto— a  Vestal, 

.  by  Carlo  Maratla— the  Holy  Family^  by 
ditto— Raphael's  Fortfuirina,  attributed 
to  GiuUo  Romano— S*  Girolamo,  attri- 
buted to  Titian— Paul  IlL,  attributed  to 
Raphael— the  Magdalene,  by  Baroccio-* 
St.  John,  by  Guercino— the  Holy  Family, 
by  Bassano— the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter, 

.  byGuidoI—aWild  Beast  Hunt,byRubensl 
— the  Decapita  tion  orst.John,by  GuidoH  I 
—St.  Peter  and  S.  Agata,  by  Lanfranco— 
Head  of  Cardinal  Barberini,  by  Domeni- 

'  chino — aHare,byAlbertDurerlI— anda 
•mall  Statue  of  Christ,by  Michael  Angelo! 

'  Fifth  room.  The  Madonna,  by  Carlo 
Maratta— an  Ecee  Kfomo,  by  Carlo  Dolcl ! 
— ^the  same  subject,  by  Guide— two  Land- 
scapes, by  the  master  of  Claude  Lorrain— 

«•  the  Saviour  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria, 
by  Guercino— and  the  Nativity,  by  Ghe- 
rardo  delle  Notti.  Sixth  room.  Portrait 
of  a  Lady,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci— the 

V  Sons  of  Charles  v.,  by  Titian— Cardinal 
Casliglione,  by  Raphael!— a  Cardinal, 
by  Domcnicbino— and  a  Doge  of  Venice, 
by  Tintoretto.  Seventh  room.  The 
Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Mcrillo !  I ! 


—a  Small  Picture  of  Chrisf,  etc.,  by  C«nr- 
reggio  I  a  Large  Landscape,  by  Gasparo 
PoussinI  1 1-*two  Landscapes,  by  Orizonte 
—Christ  bearing  bis  Cross,  by  Garofoh) 
—the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Bartolommeo,  by 
Lodovico  Caracci  I— a  Portrait,  by  Dome- 
ni chino— Christ  disputing  with  the  Doc- 
tors, by  Luca  Giordano — the  Woman  de- 
tected in  Adultery,  by  Titian!— and  S. 
Sebastiano,  by  Rubens.  Eighth  room* 
A  Pietd,  by  Lodovioo  Caracci  I— St.  John 
Baptist,  by  Caravaggio — two  Oval  Pie- 
tures  by  Albano— Judith  with  the  Head 
of  HolQfernes,  by  Gherardodelle  Nottll 
—Love  sleeping,  by  Guldo— Seneca  in 
the  Bath,  by  Caravaggio— Landscapes,  by 
Gasparo  Poussin— Peter  denying  Christ, 
by  Valentin— a  Sketch  for  a  Frieze,  by 
Polidoro  da  Caravaggio !— and  Susanna, 
by  Domenichino,  JVinth  room^  Two 
Colossal  Heads,  by  Lodovico  Caracci^ 
four  Heads,  by  Parmigianino — a  large 
Picture,  by  Titian,  representing  Venus, 
etc.— Sheep,  etc.,  by  TeniersI— the  Holy 
Family,  by  Nicolas  Poussin— Prome- 
theus, by  Salvator  Rosa— the  Plague  at 
Milan,  by  Muratori— a  Landscape,  by 
Nicolas  Poussin  I-r-and  two  Oval  Pictures 
of  Angels,  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo. 

Aceademia  di  S,  Luca,  This  Aca- 
demy,and  theadjoining  Church  of  Saints 
Luca  and  Martina,  stand  near  the  Forum 
of  Augustus;  and  the  latter  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  on  the  foundations 
of  the  Secretarium  Senatus,  The  Aca- 
demy contains  the  Skull  of  Raphael— a 
celebrated  Picture,  by  that  Artist,  of  St. 
Luke  painting  the  Portraits  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  our  Saviour,  and  Raphael 
looking  on  I(<>-*a  Picture  of  Christ  with 
the  Pharisee,  by  Titian  I— two  Land- 
scapes, by  Salvator  Rosa — ditto,  by  Gas- 
paro Poussin— two  Heads,  by  Angelica, 
one  being  her  own  Portrait— Models,  by 
Michael  Angelo,  ofsome  of  his  Figures  in 
theCappella  de*  Principi  at  Florence; 
and  several,  other  interesting  pieces  of 
Sculpture  and  Painting.  The  Church 
of  Saints  Luca  and  Martina  contains  a 
Recumbent  Statue  of  the  latter  Saint, 
under  the  great  altar,  by  Niccolo  Men- 
ghino;  and  here  likewise  is  a  Subterra- 
nean Chapel,  made  by  Pietro  da  Cortona 
at  his  own  expense. 

The  Roman  Aceademia  delU  belU 


{• )  This  picture  has  been  lo  much  restored,  that  very  little  now  remains  of  the  origina 
paiutiog,  by  Raphael. 
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Arti,  founded  in  the  lime  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  is  also  called  **  Accademia  di 
S.  Luca;"  and  the  Students  belonging 
to  this  useful  establishment  receive, 
gratuitously,  theoretical  and  practical 
lessons  on  the  Art  of  Drawing.  This 
Academy  is  likewise  provided  with  able 
Masters,  who  instruct  Iheir  Pupils  in 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Architecture,  in  all 
Us  branches,  Geometry,  Perspective,  and 
Optics,  Anatomy,  History,  Mythology, 
and  Costumes. 

Rome  contains  several  Hospitals:  that 
of  S.  Spirito  is  a  handsome  Edifice,  and 
receives  Foundlings  and  Sick  Persons  of 
all  descriptions :  but  the  want  of  clean- 
liness in  this  Hospital  renders  it  a  dan- 
gerous place  to  visit. « The  Hospital  of 
S.  Michele,  also,  is  a  spacious  Building; 
and  receives  the  Sick,  the  Aged,  and  the 
Orphan  Poor;  the  last  of  whom  are  in- 
structed in  the  Arts  of  Painting,  and  of 
weaving  Tapestry. 

The  Mosaic  Manufacture,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cav.  Camuccini,  at  the 
Vatican,  is  well  worth  notice ;  as  are  the 
Studii  of  so  many  distinguished  Artists, 
that  it  would  exceed  <lhe  limits  of  this 
work  to  particularise  them  all. 

The  pre-eminent  Sculptor  of  the  pre- 
sent moment  (1831 )  is  the  Cav.  Thor- 
waldsen ;  who  excels  in  every  branch  of 
his  sublime  Art:  and  whose  chisel  pro- 
duces Bassi-rilievi  which,  like  the  Fres- 
cos of  Raphael,  may  be  called  inimi- 
table.  Other  distinguished  Sculptors* 
are^the  Cav.  d'Esle— Finelli— Pozzi— 
Gibson — Caputi,  celebrated  for  works  in 
bronze— Ho pfgarten  and  Jollage,  like- 
wise celebrated  for  works  in  bronze— 
and  Gioacchino  and  Pietro  Belli,  distin- 
guished for  the  elegance  of  their  works 
in  silver. 

The  most  eminent  Historical  Painter 
is  the  Cav.  Camuccini (>)— and  among 
others  who  excel  in  this  branch  of  their 
art  are,Minardi— Wicar— and  Overbeck. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  Land- 
scape Painters  are— Voogd— Werstap- 
pen— Teerlink— Chauvin — Catel  —and 
Caracciolo,  a   successful    imitator  of 

(>)  The  Cav.  Camuccini  has,  at  hit  private 
House,  a  collection  of  Piclann,  by  the  most 
dislioguiahed  matters ;  and  he  allows  Ihese 
Pictures  to  be  seen  by  the  Public,  every 
Sunday  morDing,  from  ten  till  two. 

{*)  A  List  of  the  Arli;ts   resident  at  Borne, 


Claude.— Kelserman  fs  pre-eminent  as  a 
Landscape  Painter  in  Aquarella.  Si- 
gnora  Bianca  Boni— and  Signora  Enri- 
chetta  Fioroni,are  good  Miniature  Pain- 
ters. (») 

Girometti,  as  an  Incisore,  is  pre- 
eminent, both  for  Camei  and  Intagli  of 
pietra  tftira— and  Giovanni  Dies,  and 
Pestrini,  are  pre-eminent  for  Camei  of 
C&nehiglia. 

Paoletti  excels  In  the  art  of  making 
Pastes,  and  Sulphurs— and  some  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Seo^^to/a  and  Paint* 
ings  alV  Eneausto,  may  be  found  in 
the  Studio  of  Stefano  Angelini. 

Among  the  most  eminent  Mosaicisti 
is  Gioacchino  Barberi. 

Rome  is  usually  frequented  during 
winter  by  several  English  medical  men ; 
and  two  well-known  Physicians,Doctors 
Kissock  and  Thompson,  reside  there. 
Mr.  Baines,  likewise,  a  member  of  the 
English  College  of  Surgeons,  who,  in 
consequence  of  delicate  health,  was 
compelled  to  retire  from  an  extensive 
practice  in  England,  is  now  (1836)  set- 
tled at  Rome. 

Messrs.  Torlonia  and  Co.,  the  princi- 
pal Bankers  in  this  City,  are  highly  re- 
spectable; and  likewise  particularly 
obliging  and  useful  to  the  British  Nation. 

Messrs.  Freeborn  and  Co.  are  also 
respectable  Bankers,  and  these  Gentle- 
men forward  Works  of  Art  to  Great 
Britain. 

Rome  contains  six  Theatres;  all  of 
which  are  open  during  Carnival,  and 
some  at  other  seasons. 

The  Carnival  usually  begins  eight  days  ^ 
previous  to  Ash  Wednesday ;  and  finishes 
with  Shrovetide.  During  this  period  of 
general  festivity,  the  Corso,  a  fine  street 
extending  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to 
the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  is  decorated  with 
tapestry  and  silk  hangings  from  every 
window  and  balcony ,(3)  enlivened  with 
military  bands  of  Music,  and  crowded 
with  Masqueraders,  in  carriages  and  on 
foot,  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  sun- 
set ;  during  the  latter  part  of  which  tim« 
horse-races,  like  those  at  Florence,  ar« 

with  their  places  of  abode,  has  been  lately 
published. 

(^}  When  Triumph*,  and  other  public  Pro- 
oessionf,  took  place  in  ancient  Rome,  the 
streets  were  decorated,  at  at  the  present  day, 
with  veilt,  or  bangingt. 
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exhibited.  At  night  the  Teatro  Aliberti, 
a  large  and  handsome  edifice,  is  open 
for  niasli-balls :  and  though,  during  the 
three  last  days  of  Carnival,  the  crowd  of 
Masks  on  the  Corso,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  City,  is  great  beyond  concef  tion, 
and  though  the  number  ofpersons  at  the 
mask-balls  often  exceeds  five  thousand, 
not  a  single  word  is  spoken  that  can 
hurt  the  most  delicate  ear,  nor  a  single 
thing  done  that  can  tend  to  disturb  pub- 
lic tranquillity. 

Another  Festival,  little  known  to 
Strangers,  but  well  worth  observation, 
from  being  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Saturnalia,  is  that  celebrated  on  Sun- 
days and  Thursdays,  during  the  month 
of  October,  either  ip  the  Borghese  Park, 
or  on  the  Monte  Teslaccio.  This  hill 
contains  the  Public  Wine-VauUs  of 
Rome,  and  from  being  composed  of 
large  fragments  of  pottery,  between 
which  the  air  constantly  penetrates,  is 
peculiarly  filled  for  its  present  use;  as 
an  invariable  and  surprising  coolness  is 
preserved  beneath  its  surface.  When 
the  Festival  takes  place  on  this  Hill, 
tables  are  spread  with  refreshments; 
and  hither  flock  the  whole  population 
of  Rome  and  its  environs,  to  regale 
themselves,  and  drink  wine  drawn  from 
the  vaults  beneath  their  feet.  Groups 
of  peasants,  attired  in  a  variety  of 
beautiful  costumes,  are  seen  dancing 
the  Saltarello;  others  are  seated  in 
Jovial  parties  roand  the  tables;  and 
others  mingle  with  the  upper  ranks  of 
Romans,  who  leave  their  carriages  at 
the  foot  of  the  HiH,  and  stroll  about  to 
enjoy  the  scene;  while  the  Pyramid  of 
Cains  Cestius,  and  the  adjoining  Tombs 
of  the  Protestants,  by  forming  a  strong 
contrast  to  these  Saturnalian  rites,  ren- 
der them  more  interesting.  But  when 
this  Festival  takes  place  in  the  Borghese 
Park,  a  more  pastoral  and  a  much  gayer 
•Igbt  presents  itself;  as  .peasants  and 
citizens  are  seen  feasting  on  simple 
Are.  and  forming  picturesque  groups 
00  the  greensward  under  the  shade  of 
stately  pfne-trees;  while  parties  of  the 

(0  Pinelli  constantly  attended  this  Festival, 
10  study  subjects  for  his  characteristic  pencil; 
and  late  in  the  spring,  parties  frequenlly  go 
to  dine  at  Moolc  Teslaodo,  taking  a  cold 
dinner  with  them. 

(*)  II  is  not  deemed  proper,  during  the  Holy 
Week,  to  appear  in  public  without  wearing 


Roman  youth  are  engaged  in  gymnastic 
exercises,and  long  lines  of  carriages  en- 
liven the  grounds  thus  liberally  thrown 
open  for  the  amusement  of  the  public.(<) 

During  Lent  the  principal  amuse* 
ments  are— Church  Ceremonies;  the 
Academy  of  the  Arcadians;  the  Academy 
Tiberina;  the  music  (which  begins 
about  three  o'clock  every  afternoon, 
and  is  especially  good  on  Fridays)  at 
St. Peter's;  and  Concerts,  which  con- 
sist of  a  piano-forte  and  about  twenty 
singers,  who  manage  so  as  to  give  their 
voices  the  effect  of  a  full  band  of  inslru- 
mental  music.  They  chiefly  perform 
the  Marcello  Psalms ;  so  called  from  a 
noble  Venetian  who  composed  this 
music,  which  is  particularly  fine.  ly 
the  Church- of  Gesi!i,  likewise,  there  fre- 
quently is  fine  music  during  Lent. 

The  Ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week 
commence  on  Palm  Sunday,  in  the  Cap- 
pella  Sistlna,  at  the  Vatican,  where  the 
Pope  officiates,  and  blesses  the  Palms : 
after  which,  the  Passion  is  beautifully 
chanted.  In  order  to  see  thisFunclion, 
which  represents  the  entry  of  our  Sa- 
viour into  Jerusalem,  it  is  necessary 
for  Foreigners  to  go  at  nine  in  the 
morning.  (>) 

On  Wednesday,  in  the  Holy  Week,  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  the  Tenehreei^) 
and  Ihe  Miserere  Ate  sung  by  the  Pope's 
Choir  in  the  Cappella  Sisti»a,(4)  and 
likewise  in  St.  Peter's. 

On  Holy  Thursday  Foreigners  should 
be  in  the  Cappella  Sistina  by  half-past 
eight  in  the  morning,  to  see  the  Cere- 
mony of  carrying  the  Host  to  the  Cap- 
pella Paolina ;  the  Illumination  of  that 
ChapeL  and  the  representation  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  They  should  then  en- 
deavour to  obtain  front  seats  in  the  Log- 
gia, near  the  Court  leading  to  the  Mu- 
seo  Chiaramonti ;  but,  if  unable  to  ac- 
complish this,  they  should  station 
themselves  near  the  steps  leading  to 
SI.  Peter's,  in  the  covered  Gallery  not 
exposed  to  the  sun,  in  order  to  see  the 
Benediction ;  which,  takes  place  about 
noon,  and  is  a  peculiarly  fine  sight,  (s) 

monrniug ;  and  wherever  the  Pope  ofRciafes, 
Ladies  are  directed  to  appear  in  Veils. 

{})  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

(i)  Allcgri's  Miserere  is  that  usually  sung 
in  the  Cappella  Sistina. 

(s)  On  quitting  the  Cappella  Sistina,  to 
obtain  front  seats  in  the  LcgCi^.  the  best 
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After  the  Benediction,  the  Pope  washes 
the  feet  of  thirteen  Pilgrims;  and  then 
waits  upon  them  while  they  dine.  To 
see  both  these  ceremonies  is  attended 
with  so  much  difficulty,  that  Foreigners 
would  do  well  to  relinquish  the  former, 
and  witness  the  latter,  which  is  gene- 
rally considered  as  the  more  interesting 
of  the  two :  and,  in  order  to  accomplish 
this,  they  should,  immediately  after  the 
Benediction,  ascend  the  Stairs  opposite 
to  those  leading  to  the  Museo  Cbiara- 
monti ;  and  then  turn  into  the  Loggia 
on  the  left  ;  which  leads  to  the  Sala 
Clementina,  or  Dinner-hall  of  the  Pil- 
grims. But:  it  is  necessary  to  wait  in 
the  Loggia  till  the'  doors  of  the  Sala 
Clementina  are  opened;  which  is  not 
till  after  the  Ceremony  of  washing  the 
feet  has  taken  place:  and  sometimes 
the  crowd  in  the  Loggia  is  very  unplea- 
sant. Persons  who  wish  to  see  both 
Ceremonies  should  lose  no  time  in  go- 
ing, immediately  after  the  Benediction, 
to  the  Apartment  adjoining  the  Sala 
Regia,  where  the  Pilgrims*  feel  are 
usually  wasbed.(<)  At  four  in  the  after- 
noon the  Tenehrof  and  Miserere  are 
again  sung  by  the  Pope's  Choir  in  the 
Cappella  Sistina ;  after  which,  the  inside 
of  St.  Peter*s  is  illuminated  by  an  im- 
men«!e  Cross,  thickly  studded  with  bril- 
liant lamps,  and  suspended  from  the 
centre  o^the  cupoIa.(») 

On  Good  Friday,  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, Foreigners  should  go  to  the  Cap- 
pella Sistina,  in  order  to  see  the  Host 
taken  by  the  Pope  from  the  Cappella 
Paolina.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  the 
Tenehrw  and  Miserere  are  again  re- 
peated in  the  Cappella  Sistina;  the  illu- 
minated Cross  is  again  displayed  in  St. 
Peter's;  and  about  half-past  seven,  in 
the  evening  of  this  day,  there  is  a  par- 
ticularly good  Arcadia. 

On  Saturday  morning,  at  eight  o*cIock, 
Jews  and  Turks  receive  baptism  in  the 

way  is  to  descend  the  first  Staircase  on  the 
left. 

(0  When  the  Sovereign  resides  on  Monte 
Cavailo,  the  Palms  are  blessed  in  the  great 
Chapel  of  the  Pontifical  Palace  there:  and 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  VU.  the  Pil- 
grims' feet  were  washed  in  an  Apartment 
contiguous  to  the  Sala  Clementina,  in  the 
Vatican. 

(>)  This  illumination,  particularly  admired 
by>  lovers  of  the  art  of  painting,  has  not 
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Church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano; 
where  during  the  morningthere  usually 
is  fine  vocal  music ;  and  about  nine 
o'clock  the  Resurrection  Service  is  per^ 
formed  in  the  Cappella  Sistina,  by  the 
Pope^ardinals,  etc.p) 

On  Easter  Day,  before  nine  in  the 
morning.  Foreigners  should  be  at  St. 
Peter's,  in  order  to  procure  good  places 
for  seeing  the  Pope  enter  the  Church  in 
state ;  and  after  having  witnessed  this 
splendid  procession,  and  the  Elevation 
of  the  Host,  they  should  once  more 
place  themselves  either'  in  the  Loggia 
near  the  Court  leading  to  the  Museo 
Chiaramonti,  or  opposite  to  the  Loggia, 
in  one  of  the  Arches  of  the  covered  Gal- 
lery below,  to  see  the  second  benedic- 
tion, and  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
Piazza  di.S.  Pietro,  which,  on  Easter 
Day,  seldom  contains  less  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  persons,  soldiers 
inclusive.  Between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock  the  Pope  returns  in  state  from 
the  interior,  of  St.  Peter's;  and  imme- 
diately ascends  to  the  Loggia  on  the 
outside  of  the  Church ;  where  he  no 
soonerappears  than  all  the  troops  kneel ; 
and,  when  he  has  pronounced  the  bless- 
ing, the  drums  beat,  the  Cannon  of  St. 
Angelo  fire,  and  the  bells  ring  in  every 
direction ;  while  the  superb  costume  of 
the  Pontifical  Court,  the  picturesque 
dresses  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  splen- 
did equipages  of  the  Cardinals,  foreign 
Princes,  etc.,  render  this  scene  equally 
magnificent  and  impressive.  (4)  About 
half  an  hour  after  sunset  commences 
the  first  illumination  of  the  outside  of 
St. Peter's;  which  is  effected  by  means 
of  four  thousand  four  hundred  lanterns, 
lighted  by  men  suspended  on  the  out- 
side of  the  edifice  by  ropes,  and  drawn 
up  and  down  by  persons  stationed  with- 
in: but  the  service  is  so  dangerous, 
that  these  lamp-lighters  receive  the  sa- 
crament before  they  begin  their  labour. 


taken  place  since  tlie  death  of  Pius  VIL 

(3)  Wlien  the  Soverciga  resides  in  (he  Pon- 
tifical Palace  at  Monte  Cavallo,  this  service  it 
performed  there. 

(4)  Persons  who  wish  to  have  a  partica- 
larly  fine  view  of  the  Pontifical  Court  on 
Easter-day,  should  stand  near  the  foot  of 
the  Seala  Jiegia,  or  great  staircase  of  the 
Vatican,  about  halfpast  nine  in  the  morning, 
and  see  the  Pope  and  his  Attendants  descend 
the  stairs  on  their  way  to  St.  Peter's. 
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The  lamps  which  compose  this  first  il- 
lumination cast  a  light  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  the  moon:  but,  at 
seven  o'clock,  literally  in  one  moment, 
the  whole  scene  changes,  and  presents 
the  most  brilliant  spectacle  imaginable ; 
as  every  part  or  the  Church,  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  cross  on  the  cupola,  ap- 
pears one  blaze  of  fire.  The  materials 
which  compose  this  second  illumination 
are  pitch,  wood^shavings,  and  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-four  flambeaux,  so 
wonderftiUy  managed  that  the  effect  is 
perfection.  About  eight  o*clock  com- 
mence the  Fireworks  of  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angela.  This  magnificent  sight  be- 
gins with  an  explosion,  called  the  Gi- 
randolih  produced  by  four  thousand  five 
hundred  rockets,  so  arranged  as  to  re- 
present »n  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  A  va- 
riety of  beautiful  changes  then  take 
place,  and  the  whole  closes  with  a  se- 
cond Girandola,  appearing  to  convert 
the  very  Tiber  into  flames;  and  throw- 
ing reflected  light  upon  the  majestic 
dome  of  St.  Peter's,  which  shines  bril- 
liantly amidst  the  seeming  conflagra- 
tion. (0 

TheseFireworks,andtheIilumination 
of  the-church,  are  repeated 4)n  St.  Peter's 
day.  [•) 

On  Ascension-day,  the  Pope  usually 
officiates  at  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano ; 
and  gives  theBenedictionfrom  the  great 
Loggia  on  the  outside  of  that  Church : 
he  likewise  officiates  on  the  Festival  of 
Corpus  Domini,  when  there  is  a  magni- 
ficent Prooession  in  the  Piazza  di  S. 


(<)  Persons  desirous  of  seeing  both  the  Illu- 
mioatioo  and  the  Fireworks  to  advantage, 
should  go  in  an  open  carriage  to  the  Piazza 
di  S.  Pietro  half  an  hoar  after  sunset;  re- 
maining in  the  Piazza  till  the  second  Illu- 
mination of  the  Church  has  taken  pUioe;  and 
then  driving  quickly  to  their  stalioa  for 
seeing  the  Fireworks ;  passingover  the  Ponle 
Sislo,  instead  of  the  Poote  St.  Angelo.  The 
best  Station  for  seeing  the  Fireworks  is  the 
U)fgia  ofthe  Palazzo  Altoviti,  in  the  Piazza 
di  St  Angelo,  No.  15;  and  the  front-places 
io  this  Loggia  are  usually  let  at  a  scudo  each. 

(•)  If  the  weather  be  fine,  and  the  moon  in 
or  about  its  second  quarter,  Travellers,  after 
having  seen  the  Fireworks,  should  drive^to 
the  Cotosseo,  and  contemplate  that  edifice  by 
moonlight. 

(')  There  is  an  interesting  Function,  on 
Christmas-day,  at  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 


Pietro,  together  with  fine  Music  (the 
latter  being  repeated  for  several  days)  in 
St. Peter's.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  Ad- 
vent he  usually  officiates  in  theCappella 
Sistina;  on  Christmas-day  at  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  whither  he  goes  in 
state;  (3)  on  the  eighteenth  of  January, 
at  St.  Peter's,  whither,  likewise,  he  goes 
in  state  (that  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  when  St.  Peter's  Chair  was 
placed  in  the  Church); (4)  on  the  se- 
cond of  February,  in  the  Cappella  Sis- 
tina, to  bless  the  Candles,  which  is  a 
splendid  Ceremony;  and  again  on  Ash 
Wednesday  in  the  Cappella  Sistina,  to 
throw  cinders  on  the  heads  of  the  Car- 
dinals>etc.(S) 

The  magnificence  displayed  at  Rome 
in  Church-ceremonies,  and  indeed  on 
every  public  occasion,  is  unparalleled : 
but  during  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1819,  it  could  not  be  witnessed  with- 
out astonishipent.  The  first  event  which 
called  forth  this  spirit  of  magnificence 
was  the  death  of  the  exiled  Queen  of 
Spain;  whose  funeral  is  said  to  have 
cost  thirty  thodsand  scudi. 

The  scenes  which  took  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Emperor  of  Austria's 
visit  to  Rome,  were  of  a  very  different 
desert pHion,  ^o  sooner  was  It  known 
that  he  intended  to  honour  the  ancient 
Mistress  of  the  world  with  his  presence, 
than  those  hinges  of  papal  government, 
the  Cardinals«(6)  worked  incessantly  to 
prepare  for  his  reception;  insomuch 
that  every  weed  was  removed  from  the 
streets  and  squares,  every  museum  put 

Maggiore,  fi'om  four  in  the  morning  till 
seven :  persons,  however,  who  go  at  half- 
past  five,  or  even  an  hour  Uier,  see  the 
most  interesting  part  df  this  Function ;  which 
consists  of  a  Procession^  wilh  the  Cradle,  etc. 

(4)  On  the  eighteenth  of  January,  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  there  is  beautiful  Music  in 
St.  Petei^s. 

(5)  When  the  Sovereign  resides  in  the  Pon- 
tifical Palace,  at  Monte  Cavallo,  the  Funetions 
of  Candlemas  Day  and  Ash  Wednesday  take 
place  there. 

(<>)The  word  Cardinal  is  derived  from 
CardOy  a  hinge;  and  no  council  has  been  so 
long  established  in  Europe  as  that  of  the 
Cai^linals;  for,  though  at  times  debarred 
from  exercising  its  authority,  it  never,  since 
first  constituted,  was,  even  for  one  moment, 
abolished. 
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into  the  nicest  order,  and  almost  every 
aparlpient  of  the  immense  pontifical 
palace  on  the  QuirihalHill  (except  a  few 
rooms  occupied  by  the  Pope)  new  paint- 
ed and  new  furnished;  while  three  hun- 
dred cooks  were  hired  for  the  Emperor 
and  his  suite ;  thirty  carriages,  besides 
those  of  the  deceased  Queen  of  Spain, 
put  into  requisition  for  his  service;  and 
three  hundred  coachmen  and  footmen 
clothed  in  sumptuous  liveries,  and  en- 
gaged to  wait  on  him,  his  companions, 
and  attendants:  and  from  the  moment 
when  he  arrived,  to  that  on  which  he 
departed,  a  f^te  of  some  description  was 
daily  proposed  for  his  amusement,  to 
fill  up  the  time  not  occupied  by  church 
ceremonies.  The  most  striking  of  these 
entertainments  was  the  illumination  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  the  display  of  fire-works 
at  the  Castle  of  St.Angelo;  the  former 
being  lighted  according  to  Buonarroti's 
plan,  the  latter  exhibiting  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Adrian  in  its  original  form,  su- 
peradded to  the  girandoUi,  and-  other 
customary  changes.    The  F^te  given  at 
the  Capitol  was  likewise  particularly 
splendid.    The  two  museums  of  sculp 
ture  and  painting,  and  the  Senators' 
Palace,  which  fronts  the  steps  leading 
to  the  Capitol,  were  all  united  by  tem- 
porary galleries,  and  their  facades  com*> 
plelely  covered  with  fire-works,  so  con- 
trived that  the  Emperor  let  them  off  in 
due  succession,  merely  by  lighting  the 
touch-paper  of  one  rocket.  The  interior 
of  the  three  united  buildings  was  hung 
with  white  silk  spotted  with  silver  stars, 
like  the  drapery  used  by  the  Greeks  in 
very  ancient  times  ;(<)  the  ceilings  were 
adorned  with  paintings,  and  the  floors 
covered  with  green  cloth;  while  some 
of  the  finest  sculptiure  now  in  existence 
added  dignity  and  interest  to  every 
apartment.    An  ode,  written  in  honour 
of  the  Emperor,  was  sung  by  the  best 
vocal  performers,  supported  by  the  best 

( [)  "  With  sters  of-  silver  shone  tb«  b<>d  of  state." 

HoMia.  Od.  vi. 

(a)  The  hall  where  the  Arcadian  Academy 
assenlb^e,  when  they  present  the  laurel  crown 
to  any  one  of  their  Members,  is  in  the 
Capitol. 

Rosa  Taddei  (called,  in  Arcadia,Licora  Par- 
theDopia)  is  a  celebrated  Improvvisatrice: 
and  Sig.  Tommaso  S^ncci^s  powers,  as  an 
Improvvisalore^  are  such  that,  on  being 
given  the  most  difficult  subject  for  a  tragedy 


orchestra  Ttaly  could  produce ;  while  six- 
teen rooms  Were  thrown  open,  contain- 
ing supper-tables,  exhibiting,  among 
other  decorations,  highly-finished  mi- 
niature paintings  on  wax;  and  loaded 
with  every  luxury  of  the  Roman  mar- 
ket: such,  indeed,  was  the  quantity  of 
eatables  provided  for  this  entertain- 
ment, that  no  sooner  .had  one  dish  been 
emptied  than  another  appeared,  as  if 
brought  by  magic  to  fill  its  place.  One  of 
these  supper-tables  encircled  the  bronze 
statue  of  the  wolf  which  was  struck 
with  lightning  when  Caesar  fell ;  and  this 
statue  made  a  beautiful  ornament : 
other  tables  were  adorned  with  equal 
taste;  in  short  nothing  was  wanted  but 
the  presence  of  Rosa  Taddei  and  Sgricci 
in  the  Arcadian  hall,  to  add,  by  the 
wonderful  notes  of  their  incomparable 
lyres,  to  the  various  enchantments  of 
the  evening.  {«)  ' 

It  is  usually,  though  not  invariably, 
the  wish  of  the  Roman  Government  that 
English  Ladies  should  have  Tickets  for 
the  Ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week;  and 
when  these  Tickets  are  attainable,  they 
may  generally  be  procured  by  an  ap- 
plication to  the  British  Consul,  or  to 
Messrs.  Torlonia  and  Co.,  who  kindly 
take  great  pains  to  accommodate  Pro- 
testants when  they  attend  the  Functions 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

British  Travellers  have  lately  been  al- 
lowed to  hire,  and  fit  up,  a  convenient 
Apartment,  on  the  outside  of  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  but  very  near  it,  for  the  ce- 
lebration of  Divine  Service,  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Protestant  Church; 
and  this  privilege  was  granted  in  the 
most  handsome  manner. 

Rome  contains  several  Hotels,  and  a 
large  number  of  private  Lodging-houses. 
Among  the  former  are  L' Hotel  des  lies 
BritanniqueSf'in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
an  excellent  Inn,  which  furnishes  a 
hundred  and  fifty  beds  {i)^L'H6Ul  de 

which  his  audience  can  suggest,  he  never 
fails,  after  considering  about  ten  minutes, 
to  speak,  on  the  given  subject,  a  tragic 
drama,  divided  into  live  acts,  so  well  con- 
structed, and  so  beautiful  with  respect  to 
versification  and  sentiments,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  thosewho  listen  not  to 
think  him  inspired.  • 

(3)  This  useful  Establishment  is  one  of  the 
many  oomforU  for  which  Travellers  are  m- 
dcbted  to  Messrs.  Torlonia. 
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I'Europe^  Piazza  di  Spagna,  likewise  an 
excellent  inn— l^Hdte^  de  la  Ville  de 
Paris,  Via  Babuino — VHotel  de  Lon- 
dres,  Piazza  di  Spagna—X' Hotel  Da- 
mon, Via  della  Croee^L' Hdtel  de  S, 
Carlo,  and  L'Hotel  de  la  Sibylle,  both 
in  tbe  Cor ^— and  L'Hotel  de  la  Grande 
aBreto^ne,  via  Babuino. 

Innkeepers  at  Rome  are  in  tbe  habii 
of  compelling  Travellers  to  hire  their 
apartments  per  week;  a  very  Inconve- 
nient custom :  but  at  The  Hdtel  de 
TEurope,  and  also  at  La  Sibylle,  Fa- 
inilies  and  single  persons  are  received 
by  the  day. . 

f.lST  OF  OBJECTS  BEST  WOBTH  IfOTlCE, 
AS  THET  LIB  CONTIGDOUS  TO  EACH 
OTHER. 

JForo  fiomano^Tempw  della  Con- 
•cordior-^'empio  di  Giove  tanante — 
Tempio  della,  Forttmor-^roo  di  Setti- 
mio  Severo — Chiesa  di  S.  Adriar^o — 
Colonna  di  Foca — Comixio — Curia — 
Chiesa  di  S,  Maria  Liber atrice^Temn 
pio  di  Antonino  e  Faustinor^Tempio 
di  Remo-^^mpio  della  Pace—^Arco  di 
Tito—Gradinatadel  Tempio  di  Venere 
jB  Romor^Colosseo—Arco  di  Costan- 
tino — Chiesa  di  San  Teodoro—Areo  di 
Seitimio  Severo  in  Velabro^Arco  di 
Giano  Qmuirifronte-'CloacaMassima 
— Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin — 
Tempio  di  Vesta-^Tempio  della  For- 
tuna  Virile^Palazzo  de'  Cesari— 
-Circus  Maximus— Chiesa  di  S.  Gre- 
gorio  sul  Monte  Celio-^Terme  di  Tito 
-^Sette  Sale— Chiesa  di  S.  Martino  in 
Moftte^Chiesa  di  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli 
— Chiesa  di  S-  Maria  della  Navicella^ 
Chiesa  di  &,  Stephano  Rotondo, 
'-  Obelisk  of  tlue  Piazza  del  Popoie— 
Obelisk  of  tite  Trinitd  de'  Monti— 
SttUues,  Horses^  and  Obelisk  in  the 
Piazza  di  Monte  Cavailo— Chiesa  di 
S,  Bernardo— Chiesa  diS,  Maria  degli 
Angeli—Giardino  di  SaUustio—Cam- 
pm  Seeleratus—Obelisk  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore-^Column  in  the  Piazza  di 
S.  Maria  Mag giore— 'Basilica  di  S. 
Maria  Maggiore—Ob^isk  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni in  LgJterano-^Battisterio  di 
CoMtantino— Basilica  di  S.  Giovanni 
4n  Laterano—Scala  Santa— Anfiteatro 
Castrense— Basilica  di  Santa  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme— Temple  of  Venus  and 
Oupid—Claudian  Aqueduct—  Chiesa 
4f{  5,  Bibiuna^Tempio  di  Minerva 
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Medicor-Arco  di  Gallieno— Chiesa  di 
S.  Prassede, 

^Campidoglio— Tempio  di  Pallade— 
Tempio  e  Foro  di  Nervor—Foro  e 
Colonna  Trajana—Mausoleo  di  C, 
Poblicius  Bibulus—Dogana  Pontificia 
—Obelisk  of  Monte  Citorio— Colonna 
Antonina — Mausoleo  d'Augusto  — 
Mausoleo  Adriano 

Tempio  del  Sole,  nel  Giardino  Co  - 
lonnese— Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  di  5. 
Maria  sopra  Minerva— Chiesa  di  S, 
Maria  sopra  Minervor^Pantkeon— 
Bagni  d'Agrippa—Teatro  di  Pompeo, 
Campo  di  Fiori— Palazzo  Stoppani — 
^Piazza  Navona— Chiesa  di  S,  Agnese 
"^Teatro  di  Marcello— Portico  d'Ot- 
tavia— Tempio  d'Esculapio— Chiesa  di 
&  Cecilia  in  Trastevere — Basilica  di 
S.  Maria  in  Trastevere. 

Chiesa  diS.  Prisca,  Monte  Aventirio 
—Chiesa  di  S.  Sabinor— Chiesa  di  S, 
Alessio— Villa  of  the  late  King  of  Spain 
— Sepolcro  di  Cajo  Cestio—Terme  di 
Caracallor^Sepolcro  degli  Scipioni— 
Porta  S,  Sebastiano— Basilica  di  S,  5c- 
bcutiano^  alle  Catacombe—Circo  di 
Romolo— Sepolcro  di  Cecilia  Metella 
—Basilica  di  S,  Paolo— Chiesa  di  S, 
Paolo^  alle  tre  Fontane— Chiesa  di  S. 
Vrbahoalla  Caffarella-Fontana  della 
Dea  Egerior-Tempio  di  Redicolo— 
—Chiesa  diS.  Agnese  fuori  Porta  Pia 
— Chiesa  di  S..  Costanzor-Mons  Sacer 
—Porta  S,  Loremo— Basilica  diS,  Lo- 
renzo^Porta  Maggiore. 
^  Basilica  di  S.  Pietro-^Vaticano^ 
Chiesa  della  Trinitd  de*  Monti— Chiesa 
4ei  PP,  Cappuccini— Palazzo  Barbe- 
rini—Chiesadi  S.Maria  della  Vittoria 
—Fontana  di  Termini— Chiesa  di  S, 
Andrea^  a  Monte  Cavallo— Palazzo 
Pontificio-'Palazzo  Rospigliosi— Fon- 
tana di  Trevi, 

Chiese^  di  S,  Maria  del  Popolo—di 
S.  Carlo  al  Corso—di  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Lneina—di  S.  Jgnazio—de'  SS.  Apos- 
toli—diS.  Maria  di  Loreto—del  Gesu 
"-di  S.  Andrea  della  Valle—de  la  Tri- 
nitd de'  Pellegrini— di  SS,  Carlo  a' 
Catenari—di  S,  Giovanni  de'  Fioren- 
tini—di  S.  Maria  in  Vailicelli—di  S, 
Maria  della  Pace — di  S,  Agostino, 

Palazzi, "  Borgkese—Sciarra—Doria 
—Bracciano — Colonna—  Giustiniani 
—Chiesa  di  S.  Luigi  de*  Francesi—Pa- 
lazxi,  Massimi—Braschi—Farnese— 
Spada-^Mattei — Costaguti  —  Falco-y 
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nieri—Farnesina—Corsini^Aecade' 
mia  diS,Luca. 

PBOMENADES. 

Rome  is  embellished  with  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  Promenades  in  Eu- 
rope, that  begun  by  the  French,  and 
finished  by  Pius  VIL,  on  the  Pincian 
Hill.  The  ascent  to  this  Promenade  is 
from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo;  and  on  the 
height  nearly  opposite  to  that  Piazza, 
Pius  VIT.  erected  an  Egyptian  Obelisk 
inscribed  with  Hieroglyphics,  and  found 
in  a  Circus,  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  Elagabalus,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Amfiteatrum  Castrense,  on  the 
outside  of  the  walls  of  Rome. 

Next  to  this  drive  on  the  Pincian  Hill, 
the  most  frequented  Promenades  are, 
the  Corso,  the  Park  of  the  Villa  Bor- 
ghese,  and  the  Road  between  the  Porta 
Pia  and  the  Mon$  Sacer, 

The  extensive  Garden  of  the  Villa 
Medici,  now  the  French  Academy,  is 
open  to  the  Public  as  a  Promenade;  so 
is  the  Garden,  made  by  Pius  VII.,  near 
the  Colosseum,  and  consisting  of  three 
Walks  :  that  on  the  right  of  the  principal 
entry  leads  toward  the  Coolian  Hill;  that 
in  the  centre  toward  S.  Giovanni  in 
Laterano ;  and  that  on  the  left  is  part  of 
the  ancient  Suhurra,  the  most  fre- 
quented quarter  of  ancient  Rome. 

VILLAS  NEAR  ROME. 

Villa  Olgiati,  fuori  la  Porta  del 
Popolo,  This  Casina  (likewise  called 
Villetta  Nelli,  and  known  by  the  name 
ofRaphaers  Villa),  was  once  inhabited 
by  that  Artist  and  his  Scholars;  and  still 
contains  some  of  their  works;  one  of 
which,  the  Marriage  of  Alexander  and 
Roxana,  is  a  beautiful  little  Fresco. (') 

Villa  Borghese,  The  park  in  which 
this  magnificent  Villa  stands  is  about 
three  miles  round;  and  contains  hand- 
some Fountains,  and  a  Temple  called 
that  of  ^sculapius,  from  an  ancient 
Statue  of  ^sculapius  placed  there.  The 
Portico  of  the  Villa  leads  to  a  splendid 
Hallt  the  Ceiling  of  which  was  painted 
by  Mariano  Rossi,  and  represents  the 

(>)  Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  paintings 
in  this  Villa,  should  apply  to  the  Costode, 
Via  Goloana,  No.  5%  fourth  piano. 

(>)  The  CuMode  of  the  Villa  Borghese  lives 
in  the  Borghese  Palace  at  Rome;bot  is  always 


delivery  of  Rome  from  the  Gauls,  by 
Furius  Camillus.  Here,  likewise,  placed 
most  advantageously,  near  the  Ceiling, 
is  an  Alto-rilievo  of  Curtius  devoting 
himself  to  the  Dii  manes.    The  Horse 
(than  which  nothing  can  be  finer)  is 
certainly  antique  :  but,  according  to 
some  opinions,  the  figure  of  Curtius  is 
modern.    Among  the  Statues  in  other 
apartments  on  the  ground-floor  are,  an 
Hermaphrodite  (found  in  the  gardens 
of  Sallust,  and  supposed  to  be  Grecian 
sculpture),  resting  on  a  Mattress,  excel- 
lently executed,  though  modern!— an 
ancient  copy  in  marble  df  the  Shepherd 
Martins,  extracting  a  thorn  from  his 
foot— Sleeping  Loves,  b>  Algardi— and 
several  Statues  found  atFrascati:  among 
which  are— Venus— a  Priestess  of  Apollo 
—Ceres— Domitian  (valuable  from  its 
rarity)— a  Vestal— and  a  Head  of  Tibe- 
rius.   The  Ceiling  of  the  Gallery  up- 
stairs v/as  painted  by  Pietro  Angeleltl, 
and  represents  the  Fable  of  Acis  and 
Galatea.    Over  the  flre-place  of  another 
apartment  is  a  Basso-rilievo  in  rosso 
antico,    by    Agostino    Penna.     Here 
likewise  is  a  room    painted  by  Ha- 
milton,   who    has    represented    the 
Story  of  Paris  and  Helen :  and  in  the 
same  room  is  a  superb  modern  Vase  of 
Oriental  marble.    The  most  striking 
easel  pictures  are— St.  lohn,  by  Mengs— 
a  Bacchanalian    Scene,    by    Nicolas 
Poussin- theHoly  Family,  by  Luca  Gior- 
dano—a Hen  and  Chickens,  by  Petra  !— 
two  Snow-pieces,  by  Foschi!!— and  a 
Portrait  of  Paul  V.,  by  Caravaggio.  This 
Villa  also  contains  a  Ceiling  painted  by 
Caccaniga,    to  represent   the  Fall  of 
Phaeton— two  Ceilings,  by  Canca,— the 
one  representing  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
—the  other  a  Bacchanalian  Sacrifice; 
and  likewise  a  Ceiling  (painted  by  Lan- 
franco,  and  retouched  by  Corvl)  which 
represents  Hercules,  Antssus,  etc.    The 
entrance  to  the  Villa  Borghese  has  lately 
been  much  improved;  and  the  Villa 01- 
giati,  and  grounds  belonging  to  it»  are 
now  added  to  the  Borghese  ParkJ*) . 

Villa  Ludopisi,  near  the  Porta  Salor 
ra.(3)  This  superb  Villa  once  made  part 

ready  to  show  the  Villa  when  desired;  and 
generally  there,  from  two  o'clock  till  four 
in  the  afternoon  daring  winter  and  spring. 
(3)  The  Villa  Ludovisi,  though  beyond  the 
Streets,  is  within  the  Walls  of  Rome. 
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or  the  Gardens  of  Sallust,  and  now  be- 
longs to  the  Prince  of  Piombino :  it  con- 
sists of  three  Caslnl.    The  facade  of  the 
largest,  on  the  left,  near  the  Gate  of 
Entrance,  is  embellished  with  Statues, 
Basts,  and  ancient  Bassi-rilieVi:  and  that 
on  the  right  contains  a  choice  collection 
of  ancient  sculpture ;  namely— a  colossal 
Head  of  Juno  I!^— Statues  of  iEsculapius, 
Apollo,  and  Venus— a  Bust  of  Claudius, 
the  head  being  bronze,  the  rest  marble 
—a  Bust  of  Julius  Caesar— Statues  of  An- 
toninus Pius,  and  Apollo— a  Bust  of  An- 
tinous— a  Statue  of  Mars  in  repose>  with 
Love  at  his  feet! !  restored  by  Bernini- 
a  Group  of  Apollo  and  Diana— and  ditto 
of  Pan  and  Syrini— a  Statue  of  Cleopatra 
—a  Gladiator  seated— the  Head  of  Bac- 
chus— Venus  Anadyomene— Hercules- 
Bacchus— Mercury— and  a  figure  fihely 
draped,  and   supposed    to    represent 
Agrippina.    Here  likewise  is  the  cele- 
brated group,  executed,  according  to 
the  inscription  it  bears,  by  Menelaus,  a 
Grecian  sculptor,  and  supposed  to  re- 
present  Phaedra  and  Hyppolitus;   or 
Orestes  discovered  by  his  sister  Elec- 
tra;  or   Papiilus  Praetextatus  and  his 
Mother!!! !(«)— Here  too  is  the  almost 
equally  celebrated  Group,  called  Pastus 
and  Aria;  though  Winckelmann  thinks 
it  may  represent  Canace  receiving  the 
sword  sent  by  her  Father!!!  On  the 
Ceiling  of  a  Room  in  the  third  Casino  is 
6itercino*8  Aurora!!!  a  Fresco  equally 
admired  with  that  of  Guide,  though 
totally  different  from  it;  as  the  one  re- 
presents Evening,  Night,  and  Daybreak; 
the  other  Sun-rise.    On  the  Ceiling  of 
the  room  over  Guercino*s  Aurora  is  a 
beautiful  figure  of  Fame,  accompanied 
by  War  and  Peace !  and  the  Casino  like- 
wise contains  two  Landscapes  painted 
in  fresco,  by  Gaercino;  and  two  by  Do- 
menichino;  with  a  semi-colossal  Bust  of 
Marcus  Aorelius,  in  porphyry,  the  head 
being  bronze.    Among  the  Bassi-rilievi 
in  this  Villa,  Pyrrhus  is  the  most  cele- 
brated. In  the  garden  are  several  pieces 
of  ancient  sculpture,  among  which  is 
the  Statue  of  a  Senator,  with  "Zeno," 
the  name  of  a  Grecian  artist,  on  the 
drapery .(») 

(')  According  to  Winckelmann,  the  subject 
of  this  admirable  Group  is  Orestes  discovered 
by  Electra:  but  ihc  marble  seems  to  tell  the 
Story  of  Papirios  and  hift  Mother. 


Villa  Albani.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  Villas  in  the  environs  of 
Rome;  and  contains  a  large  and  highly 
valuable  Collection  of  Sculpture.    The 
front  of  the  Villa  is  embellished  with 
a  noble  Portico,  each  end  of  which  has 
a  small  Cabinet :  in  that  on  the  left  are 
two  Statues  of  Canephorae!  and  one  of 
the  Statues  called  Caryatides! !  (found  on 
the  Via  Appia,  and  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  two  Athenian  sculptors,Criton 
and  Nfcolaus.)    In  that  on  the  right  are 
two  Canephorae  and  a  Statue  of  Juno. 
The  Portico  is  ornamented  with  a  Statue 
supposed  to  represent  one  of  the  Hours, 
several  Statues  of  Roman  Emperors, 
etc.   The  Staircase  of  the  Villa  displays 
a  Basso-rilievo  of  Rome  triumphant  I— 
ditto  of  three  of  the  Children  of  Niobe ! 
—and  ditto  of  Juno  Lucina  (Juno  who 
gives  life,  or  light),  or  the  goddess  Ru- 
milia,  supposed  to  protect  infants.  This 
Basso-rilievo  is  Etruscan,  and  the  most 
ancient  work  of  its  kind  in  Rome.    The 
Apartments  leading  to  the  Gallery  con- 
tain several  small  Statues  :  among  which 
are— Pallas,  in  bronze !— Diana,  in  Ori- 
ental alabaster,  with  the  head,  hands, 
and  feet  of  bronze— the  Hercules  of 
Glycon,  in  bronze— Diogenes— the  Pal- 
ladium I— Silenus — two  Fauns — Apollo 
Sauroctonus,ln  bronze!  I !  found  on  the 
Aventine  Hill,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
Apollo  Sauroclohus  of  Praxiteles,  de- 
scribed by  Pliny— Osiris,  curious  for  the 
material  with  which  it  is  made— and  a 
Serapis  of  Canopus,  in  green  basalt! — 
On  a  marble  disk  over  one  of  the  doors, 
is  the  combat  of  Apollo  with  Hercules, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  sacred  Tripod— 
and,  fixed  in  the  wall,  over  a  fire-place, 
is  the  celebrated  and  beautiful  Alto-ri- 
lievo  of  Antinous  in  profile,  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Adrian*s  Villa!!!   The  Gal- 
lery, a  splendid  apartment,  incrusted 
and  paved  with  rare  marbles,  has  on  its 
Ceiling  a  Fresco  by  Mengs,  representing 
Apollo  and  Mnemosyne  encircled  by  the 
Muses!    This   apartment   is    likewise 
adorned  with  two  Bassi-rilievi,  repre- 
senting Trophies— an  Etruscan  Basso- 
rilievo   representing    a    sacrifice!— a 
Basso-rilievo  of  Hercules  between  two 

(a)  Admission  to  the  Villa  Ludovisi  cannot 
be  obtained  without  a  witten  order  ^niost 
difflcult  toprocure)  f^m  the  Priuec  of  Piom- 
bino. 
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of  the  Hesperides !— ditto  of  Icarus  and 
DjBdalus,  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine Hiil— ditto  of  Bellerophon  and  Pe- 
gasus—and ditto  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
seated,  withFaustinastandingnear  him 
in  the  character  of  Peace.  Here  also  is 
a  superb  Statue  of  Jupiter!!  and  the  ce- 
brated  Pallas  attributed  to  Phidias  ill 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
original  hands  and  arms  of  this  Pallas 
were  joined  on  to  the  trunk,  after  the 
latter  was  finished :  the  existing  hands 
and  arms  are  modern.  A  Room  beyond 
the  Gallery  contains  aBasso-rilievo,  ap- 
parently of  the  ^gina  School ;  the  sul)- 
jectis  the  final  separation  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice.  In  the  Gallery  of  Sculp- 
ture, below  stairs,  contiguous  to  the 
first-mentioned  Cabinet,  are— Herms  of 
Epicigrus  and  Alexander;  and  the  cele- 
brated Mercury  with  a  Double  Inscrip- 
tion, the  one  Greek,  the  other  Latin— a 
Statue  of  Faustina  seated— two  Statues 
of  Venus— a  Muse— a  Faun— and  a 
Priestess.  In  the  Gallery  contiguous  to 
the  other  Cabinet  are- Hermas  of  Euri- 
pides and  Numa— a  Statue  of  Hope,  in 
the  style  of  the  iEgina  School— Sta- 
tues of  Fauns— Apollo— Diana— and  a 
Priestess,  supposed  to  be  an  ancient 
imitation  of  a  Grecian  statue.  Beyond 
this  Gallery  is  an  Apartment  containing 
a  marble  Sarcophagus,  ornamented 
with.a  representation* of  the  Marriage 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis!!  The  next  Apar^ 
menl  contains  a  Bust,  called  Berenice, 
in  porphyry,  with  the  Head  of  green 
basalt— Busts  of  €aracalla,  Pertinax, 
and  Lucilla-aBasso-rilievo  representing 
Diogenes  in  his  Tub,  conversing  With 
Alexander— ^and  another  Basso-rilieyo 
in  rosso  antico,  representing  D«dalus 
making  wings  for  Icarus.  Here  also  is 
a  Bust  of  Serapis,  in  basalt!  with  several 
Bassi-rilievi  in  terra  cotta.  The  next 
AparUnent  contains  a  work  called  Pto- 
lemy* by  one  of  the  Scholars  of  Praxiteles 
—a  Pallas  oftlieii;gina  Sichool— a  Small 
Statue  of  a  Fisherman,  placed  on  a 
Triangular  Pedestal,  representing  the 
Three  Seasons  into  which  the  ancients 
divided  the  year— and  a  Basin  of  white 
marble*  twenty-two  Paris  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, adorned  with  the  Labours 
of  Hercules,  inBasso-rilievo !  and  found 
aight  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Via 
Appia,  whereDomitian  raised  a  Temple 
to  Hercules.  Another  Apartment  con- 


tains an  ancient  Mosaic,  which  repre- 
sents the  overflow  of  the  Nile— and  a 
small Basso-rilievo, valuable  on  account 
of  its  subject,  which  is  Iphigenia  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  Orestes  and  Pylades, 
in  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Taurica ! 
These  Apartments  are  likewise  enriched 
with  a  Statue  of  Cupid  bending  his  bow, 
supposed  to  be  an  ancient  Copy  of  the 
Cupid  of  Praxiteles.  In  Front  of  a 
contiguous  Building,  is  a  Statue  of  the 
Epbesian  Diana  placed  on  a  Pedestal 
ornamented  by  fine  Bassi-rilievi :  and, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Garden,  is  another 
Building,  with  a  Circular  Portico,  where 
are  Statues  ofMercury,  Achilles,  Apollo, 
Diana,  Hercules,  Bacchus!  and  two 
Canephorae!  found  at  Frascati.  Among 
the  Busts  and  Hermas  in  this  Portico, 
the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  ^sop, 
Chrysippus,  Theophrastus,  Isocrates, 
Quintus  Hortensius,  Caligula,  Balbinus, 
and  Aurelian.  The  Apartments  to  which 
the  Portico  forms  an  entrance  contain 
Statues  of  Egyptian  Divinities,  and  two 
valuable  pictures  in  Mosaic,  found  al 
F  rascati 

ViUa  Mattei.    This  VUla  is  situated 
beyond  the  Arch  of  DoLabella«  though 
within  the  walls  of  Rome.    The  Garden 
is  adorned  with  an  Egyptian  obelisk 
(the  upper  part  of  which  is  ancient,  and 
inscribed  with  Hieroglyphics)  ;andcom- 
mands  <a  particularly  good  view  of  Ca- 
racalla's  Baths.    TM  first  room  showD 
to  Strangers*  in  the  Villa,  contains  a 
Copy  of  the  Demoniac  Boy.     Second 
room.    Statue  of  a  Sleeping  Amorino 
—ditto  of  Venus,  by  Canova'-Hmd  a 
Group,   called  Filial  Affection,  by  a 
Spanish  Artist.     Third  room.    A  Copy 
of  Raphael's  Galatea— a  Picture  of  the 
Salutation— and  another  of  the  Saviour 
dead.    Fourth  room.    A  Picture  of  Bo- 
ratius  Codes  on  the  Sublician  Bridge, 
copied  by  Camuccini  from  that  in  the 
Capitol— a  Landscape— and  the  Seizure 
of  the  Sabipes.    Fifth  room.  A  Pic- 
ture of  a  Saint  blessing  a  -dying  Person 
—another  Picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
a  Saint,  and  .a  Bust  of  Nero,  by  Canova^ 
In  the  Sia>th  room  is  an  ancient  Pave- 
ment, found  near  the  Villa. 
-'  Villa  Doria  Pamfili,  fuori  la  Porta 
S.  Pancrazio.  On  the  Janiculum  Hill, 
and  in  the  way  to  this  Villa,  is  the 
Church  ofS.  Onofrio;  which  contains, 
under  its  Portico,  threeLuneltes,  painir 
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ed  by  Domenicbino.  The  Madonna  and 
our  Saviour,over  the  Door,  werelikewise 
done  by  the  same  great  master :  and,  in 
the  Church,  are  the  Tombs  of  Torquato 
Tas60,  and  AlessandroGuidi;  the  former 
of  whom  died  in  the  adjoining  Convent, 
which  contains  a  Bust,  moulded  from 
his  face. 

Beyond  the  Church  of  S.  Onofrio  is  the 
Fontana  PaolifMi,  constructed  at  the 
command  of  Paul  v.,  by  Fontana,  with 
materials  talien  from  the  Forum  ofNerva. 
This  magnificent  Fountain  displays  six 
Ionic  Columns  of  red  granite,  support- 
ing an  entablature,  upon  which  rest  the 
Armorial  Bearings  of  the  Pontiff.  From 
three  Niches,  between  the  Columns,  rush 
three  Torrents  of  Water,  and  precipi- 
tate themselves  into  a  vast  Basin  of 
marble :  while  from  two  smaller  Niches 
rush  smaller  Streams,  out  of  the  Mouths 
of  Dragons.  The  water  is  supplied  from 
Trajan*s  Aqueduct. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  beyond 
the  Porta  S.  Pancrazio,  on  the  Via  Au- 
relia,  is  the  Villa  Doria  Pamfili^  of 
which  Algardi  was  the  architect.  The 
Paddock  belonging  to  this  Villa  is  near- 
ly four  miles  in  circumference ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  opinions,  the  Site  of  the 
Gardens  ofGalba.  The  Villa  contains 
several  pieces  of  Sculpture,  among 
which  are :  Donna  Ollmpia  Maldalechini 
—Faustinal^Vespasian—Marcus  Brutus 
—and  a  Sibyl.  Here,  likewise,  is  a 
Sketch,  by  Raphael--ditto,  by  Giulio 
Romano — a  Bust  of  Demosthenes!— 
ditto,  of  another  Philosopher— a  Group, 
of  Cybele  seated  on  a  Lion !— Groups  of 
Children  at  play— Clodius  in  female  at- 
tire—an Hermaphrodite— Bacchus,  in 
rosso  anlico— a  Basso-rilievo  of  a  fa- 
mous Gladiator,  who  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Caracal  la— and  two  beautiful 
Sarcophagi,  one  representing  the  Sto- 
ry of  Meleager,  the  other  Diana  de- 

(*)  Late  in  the  spring,  when  the  weather 
at  Rome  becomes  hot^  parties  frequently  go 
to  the  Villa  Madama,  taking  with  them  a 
cold  dinner,  which  they  eat  on  the  Terrace 


scending  from  the  celestial  Regions  to 
visit  Endymion.  In  a  room  above-stairs, 
is  a  Portrait  of  the  Cenci;  and  in  the' 
attic  storey  a  small  Museum.  The  Roof 
of  this  Villa  commands  a  fine  view  of 
Rome:  and  in  the  Garden,  near  the  Gate 
of  En  trance,  is  an  ancient  Public  Bih 
rial-place,  well  worth  observation. 

The  Janiculum  Hill,  according  to  tra- 
dition, derives  its  name  from  a  Fortress 
erected  on  its  summit  by  Janus.  Tra- 
dition likewise  reports  that  Numa  was 
buried  at  the  foot  of  the  Janiculum 
Hill. 

Villa  JUadama,  fuori  la  Porta  Ange- 
lica, This  Edifice,  which  stands  near 
the  base  of  the  Monle  Mario  (anciently 
Clivus  Cinnw),  was  designed)  by  Ra- 
phael, and  finished,  after  bis  death  by, 
Giulio  Romano ;  who  painted  the  Por- 
tico, and  designed  the  Ornaments  in 
Stucco,  with  which  it  is  embellished. 
The  interior  of  the  Villa,  though  in  a 
ruinous  slate,  still  displays  a  beautiful 
Frieze>  and  a  Ceiling,  both  painted  by 
Giulio  Romano>  who  has  represented, 
on  the  latter,  theCars  of  Diana  and  Apol- 
lo, Birds,  Beasts,  etc. ;  among  which  are 
a  sleeping  Lion,  and  a  Goat  going  to  be 
sacrificed,  both  finely  executed.  This 
room  likewise  contains  most  valuable 
Cartoons ;  which  are  so  totally  neglected 
that  they  must  very  soon  be  quite  spoiN 
ed.  In  two  other  rooms  are  F  riezes  and 
Cartoons,  cruelly  injured,  but  once  very 
beautiful.  The  view  from  this  Villa  is 
charming:  and  the  Ponte  MoUe,  the 
Tiber,  the  City  of  Rome,  and  mountains 
of  the  Apennine,  appear  to  more  advan- 
tage here,  than  from  any  other  spot. 

A  winding  path  leads  from  the  Villa 
Madama  to  the  Villa  Mellina,  situated  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  Monte  Mario,  and 
commanding  a  distant  prospect  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.(>) 

there;  and  then  proceed  to  the  shady  walk? 
which  surround  the  Villa  Mellina ;  ordering 
their  carriages  to  meet  them  at  the  fool  of 
the  bill  behind  that  Villa. 
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TIVOLI,  SUBIACO,  CORA,  NORBA,  FRASCATI,  GABH,  PA- 
LESTRINA,  ALBANO,  OSTIA,  NETTUNO,  ARDEA,  CIVITA- 
VECCHIA, VrrULONIA,  TOSCANELLA,  VEII,  VIA  SALARIA, 
RIETI,  AND  PELASGIC  FORTRESSES  IN  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

Excursion  ftt>m  RometoTivoli.-^PDns  Mammeus-^Mionunient  of  Julia  Stemma.— Lago  de* 
Tartar!.— Bridge  of  the  Solfatara.— Ponte  Lucano.— Adrian's  Villa.— Gassius's  Villa.— Inns 
at  Tivoll.— Temple  of  the  tiburtine  Sibyl.— Temple  of  Vesta.— Grotto  of  Neptune.— Grotto 
of  the  Sirens.- Circular  Terrace.— Villa  of  Varus.— Ponte  dell*  Acguorio.— Tempio  della 
Tosse.— Mecsnas's  Villa.— Site  of  the  Villa  of  Sallust.— Site  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules.— 
Garden  of  the  Villa  d'Este.— Glaudian  Aqueduct  near  the  Conyent  of  S.  Ootimato.— Horace's 
Villa,  and  Sabine  Farm.^-Subiacc- Benedictine  Convent.— Forest  Scenery  near  Civitella.— 
Cora.— Norba.-^Signia.- Pdasgic  Fortresses.— Excursion  from  Rome  to  Frascati.— Sepul- 
chre.—Grotta  Ferrata.— Villas  Bracciano,  Belvedere^  and  Ruffinella.— Ruins  of  Tusculum. 
—Excursion  to  Palestrina.— Temple  of  Fortune.-^Villa  of  AntininusPius.— Gabii.— Tor  de' 
Schiavi.— Sites  of  ancient  Cities.— Excursion  to  Albano.— Tomb  erected  by  Pompey .'- Amphi- 

.  theatre.— Resen'oir.-Prsetorian  Camp.— Temple  of  Miuenra.-^^Ancient  Batbs.^Museum. 
— LagoGastello.— Castcl  Gandolfa—Nymphsea^—Emissario.— Tomb,  commonly  calledthat 
of  the  Curiatii.— Via  A ppia.— Climate  of  Albano  and  Aricia.— Lodg^ing-houses,  etc.-^Ex- 
cursion  to  Ostia.— Ancient  Town.— Castel  Fusano.- Tor  Bovacciana.— Isola  Sacra.- Fiu- 
micino.— Claudian  Harbour.- Town  of  Portus.— Modern  Ostia.— Ncttuno.—Antinm.— 
Gircean  Promon tory .  — Ardea.  — Lavinium.— Laurentum .—Civita-Vecchia.- Vitulonia.— 
Toscanella.— Veil.— Via  Salaria.— Rieti.— Peia8gicFortre8ses.-^haracter^of  the  Bomaoa. 


AsBritishTravellers  seldom  vlsitRome 
without  making  Excursions  into  the 
neighbourhood^  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
superfluous  to  give  an  account  of  Tivoli, 
Tusculum,  Gabii,  Albano,  Veii,  and 
other  places,  more  distant  and  therefore 
less  known;  at  the  same  time  pointing 
out  the  most  convenient  manner  in 
which  these  interesting  remains  of  an- 
cient Italy  may  be  visited, 

UTOLI. 

The  distance  from  Rome  to  Tivoli  is 
about  eighteen  Roman  miles.  This  ex- 
cursion ought  to  be  made  in  dry  and 
temperate  weather;  and  persons  who 
wish  to  view  the  scenery  to  advantage 
should  go  during  May,  or  October.  Tbe 
price  usually  given  for  an  open  carriage, 
with  six  seats,  and  four  horses,  is  from 
eight  to  ten  scudi ;  going  and  returning 
the  same  day,  and  including  the  buona- 
mano  of  one  scudo,  commonly  given  to 
the  driver.  The  usual  price  for  a  light 
open  carriage  with  two  horses,  going 
and  returning  the  same  day,  but  not  in- 
cluding buonamano,  is  four  scudi. (<} 
The  road,  generally  speaking,  is  good ; 

(')  It  should  always  be  specified  in  the  bar- 
gain for  the  carriage  and  horses,  that  the 


though  now  and  then,  in  the  ancient 
Via  Tiburtina  (great  part  of  which  still 
remains),  there  are  large  loose  blocks  of 
basalt,  which,  if  not  avoided,  might 
break  a  carriage. 

After  passing  the  Gate  and  Church  of 
St.  Lorenzo,  the  first  interesting  object 
is  tAe,  Ponte  Mammolo  {Pons  Mam- 
meus],  thrown  over  the  Teverone,  an- 
ciently called  the  Anio,  from  Anius,  who 
precipitated  himself  into  it.  This  Bridge 
is  about  four  miles  distant  from  Rome, 
and  derives  its  present  appellation  from 
Mammea  (the  molber  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus),  by  whom  it  was  repaired.  Far- 
ther on,  (between  eleven  and  twelve 
miles  fVom  Rome),  is  a  small  3fonu- 
ment  erected  to  the  memory  of  Julia 
Stemma,  by  her  children :  and  beyond 
this  (about  half  a  mile),  on  the  left  of  the 
high  road,  and  very  near  it,  is  the  Logo 
^  de*  Tartaric  anciently  a  volcano.  The 
water  of  this  Lake  tartarises  every  vege- 
table substance  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  and  is  curiously  edged  round 
with  petrifactions.  At  a  short  distance 
beyond  this  Lake  the  ancient  Via  Ti- 
burtina formed  two  branches;  one  of 

Hirer  means  to  go  round  by  Adrian**  Villa, 
on  the  way  to  Tivoli. 
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which,  under  the  name  of  Via  Valeria, 
went  to  the  lelt;  and  crossing  the  Anio 
on  a  Bridge,  now  called  Ponte  del 
Acquorio,  led  up  to  Tivoli;  while  tbe 
other,  crossing  the  Anio  at  the  Ponte 
Lucano.  led  to  Adrian's  Villa :  the  for- 
mer road,  however,  is  now  abandoned, 
and  the  latter  pursued  to  aBridge  thrown 
oyer  the  Canal  of  the  Solfatara ;  a  sul- 
phureous stream,  anciently  denominat- 
ed it^ucvJIbuto;!')  which  smells  offen- 
sively, and  is  of  a  whitish-blue  colour, 
resembling  milk.  Not  far  hence  a  beau- 
tiful|.andscape  presents  itself  to  view, 
formed  by  the  Ponte  Lucano,  the  Anio, 
and  the  Plautian  Tomb.  Thi  Ponte  Lu- 
cano is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from 
M.  Plautius  Lucanust  which  seems  pro- 
bable, as  close  to  this  Bridge  stands  the 
above-mentioned  Burial-place  of  his  fa- 
mily, a  remarkably  handsome  Edifice  of 
Its  kind,  constructed  with  the  Lapis 
Tihurtinut^  found  in  quarries  close  to 
the  Anio,  and  near  Tivoli.  After  cross- 
ing the  Ponte  Lucano,  the  road  divides; 
one  branch  leading  to  Tivoli  (which  is 
about  two  miles  distant),  the  other  lead- 
ing to  Adrian's  Villa,  which  is  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  bridge, 
and  near  twice  as  much  from  the  Town. 
Travellers  usually  take  the  latter  road : 
and,  on  arriving  at  Adrian's  Villa,  send 
for  the  Cicerone,  to  conduct  them 
through  the  Ruins ;  all  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  less  than  two  hours ;  and,  dur- 
ing this  time,  it  is  customary  for  tbe 
drivers  to  shelter  their  horses  and  wait. 
Adrian  himself  was  the  architect  of  this 
celebrated  Villa,  which  extended  three 
miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth, 
and  contained  Temples,  Theatres, Baths, 
and  Porticos,  adorned  with  chefs- 
d'auvre  of  sculpture  and  painting:  to 
which  buildings  he  gave  the  names  of 
the  most  remarkable  edifices  in  the 
world,  calling  one  the  Lyceum  of  Aris- 
totle, another  the  Academia  of  Plato,  a 

<f )  The  Canal  of  the  Solfatara  was  made  to 
convey  tbe  superabundant  wafer  of  a  Lake, 
aocieotly  called  Jquce  Albulce,  into  (he 
Anio.  This  sulphureous  Lake  is  about  one 
mile  north  of  the  Bride^  of  tbe  Solfatara 
Canal ;  and  contains  floating  Islands,  formed 
by  roots  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  reeds,  inter- 
mixed with  a  very  small  portion  of  earth. 
Tbe  water  of  this  L^ke  is  wanner  than  the 
external  air :  and  tboogb,  both  above  and 
below  Tivoli,  there  are  fishes  in  tbe  Anio, 
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third  the  Prytaneum  of  Athen.«,  a  fourth 
the  Serapeon  of  Canopus,  a  fifth  the  Pob- 
cile  of  the  Stoics,  etc.,  etc.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  Ruins  are,  The 
Greek  Theatre,  where  the  Proscenium 
and  Seats  for  the  spectators  may  still  be 
traced :  and  a<Uoining  to  this  Theatre, 
toward  the  west,  are  remains  of  a  large 
Square  Court,  once  surrounded  with 
Porticos.  Contiguous  is  a  modernEdifice, 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  Nimphaum. 

Padle,  This  was  originally  an  ob- 
long building  with  a  Portico  round  it, 
ornamented  by  double  rows  of  columns. 
One  Side  Wall  alone  remains. 

Temple  of  the  Stoics,  in  shape  a  ho- 
micycle,  with  Niches  for  statues.  It 
was  originally  lined  with  porphyry. 

Maritime  Theatre.  A  Mosaic,  repre- 
senting marine  monsters,  made  part  of 
the  pavement  of  the  Edifice  in  question, 
which  was  therefore  called  by  its  present 
name :  but,  as  the  building  is  circular,  it 
probably  was  either  an  Amphitheatre,  or 
a  Bath.  To  the  left  of  Ihis  Ruin  are  re- 
mains of  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
Library:  and  another  Ruin,  not  far  from 
the  Temple  of  the  Stoics,  is  called, 
though  without  sufficient  authority,  the 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Diana. 

Imperial  Apartments.  This  Edifice 
is  large,  and  appears  to  have  had  Two 
Storeys ;  in  the  lower  of  which,  remains 
of  Paintings  are  discernible :  and  in  the 
subterranean  part  are  Cryptte,  resem- 
bling those,  supposed  to  have  been  cel- 
lars, in  the  Villa  of  Diomedes  at  Pompeii. 
Contiguous  to  a  long  line  of  Arches  in 
this  part  of  the  Villa,  is  an  Edifice  with, 
remains  of  Ceilings,  beautifully  stuccoed, 
and  Baths  adjoining. 

Barracks  for  the  Prcetorian  (ruards. 
The  number  of  chambers  contained  in 
these  Barracks  has  given  them  the  name 
of  Cento  Camerelle.  This  Edifice 
seems  to  have  had  Three  Storeys :  on  the 
outside  were  Galleries,  supported  by  co- 

yef,  after  it  receives  the  JlbulcB,  there  are 
none.  Near  the  Lake  are  vestiges  of  Agrip- 
pa's  Baths  frequented  by  Augustus ;  and 
in  consequence  of  tbe  reparattons  they 
afterwards  received  from  Zcnobia,  Queen 
of  Palmyra,  these  Ruins  arc  now  called 
Bagni  della  Regina.  Zenobia  had  an  abode 
assigned  her  near  Adrian's  Villa,  where 
she  died,  surrounded  by  her  children:  and 
the  Numidian  Syphax,  another  illustrious 
captive,  ended  hit  days  at  Tibur. 
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lumns ;  and  each  Chamber  had  one  door 
only,  which  opened  into  the  Gallery 
parallel  with  it.  The  communications 
now  discoverable  between  these  Cham- 
bers are  evidently  of  modern  date. 

Naumachia.  Judging  by  the  shape 
of  the  ground,  this  seems  to  have  been 
likewise  a  Circus. 

Serapeon  of  Canopus,  built  in  imita- 
tion or  the  celebrated  Serapeon  at  Cano- 
pus in  Egypt.  The  Atrium,  or  open 
Court,  belonging  to  this  Edifice,  appears 
to  have  been  originally  filled  with  water. 
Some  or  the  Chambers  appropriated  to 
the  priests,  and  an  apartment  with  re- 
mains of  Paintings,  may  still  be  distin-^ 
guished.  On  the  right  of  the  Serapeon 
are  Ruins  ofthe  Academia;  likewise  of 
another  Greek  Theatre ;  and,  to  the  left 
ofthe  Serapeon,  was  the  Entrance  to 
the  Infernal  Regions,  with  the  Elysian 
Fields  not  far  distant. 

Vale  of  Tempe,  Through  this  little 
Valley  flows  a  Streamlet,  in  imitation  of 
the  Peneus,  by  which  the  celebrated 
Thessalian  Vale  was  watered :  and  after 
having  reached  this  part  of  Adrian's 
Villa, (')  Travellers  usually  get  into  their 
carriages,  and  ascend  the  Hill  to  Tivoll, 
passing  through  a  venerable  wood  of 
Olives;  among  which,  on  the  right,  are 
remains  ofthe  Villa  of  Cassius. 

Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur,  is  built 
upon  rocks  formed  of  a  depoisition  from 
the  water  in  this  neighbourhood,  inter- 
mixed with  roots  and  branches  of  petri- 
fied trees.  Dionysius  of  Haiicarnassus 
reports  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Si- 
"Cani,  sixty  years  previous  to  the  Trojan 
war :  and  as  a  proof  of  this  fact,  he  adds 
that  the  name  of  Sicelion  was,  in  his 
tlme,still  attached  to  a  portionof  theCity. 
According  to  other  accounts,  Tibur  was 
founded  by  one  of  the  followers  of 
Evander;  but  the  best-established  con- 
jecture is^  that  one  of  thePelasgic  Chiefs 
who  formed  settlements  in  Italy,  esta- 
blished himself  on  this  spot;  which  the 
Greek  writers  call  ra  Tiffovpa.  Tibur 
assisted  the  Gauls  during  their  invasions 
of  Latium,  and  even  ventured  to  attack 
Rome :  but,  after  various  struggles,  was 
discomfited  at  Pedum,  and  finally  reduc- 

<>)  Scarcely  any  windows  can  be  traced  in 
the  remainiog  buildings  of  this  Villa. 

Penons  who  bring  a  cold  dioDer  from 
Rome,  and  spend  the  day  here,  And  a  tolera  - 


ed  to  perfect  subjection  by  Camillus, 
We  are  told  by  Livy  that  soon  after  this 
period  the  Tiburtini  were  enabled,  by 
the  following  circumstance,  to  confer 
an  obligation  on  their  vanquishers. 
The  Roman  pipers,  owing  to  some  dis- 
gust, retired  with  one  accord  to  Tibur; 
which  had  long  been  an  asylum  for  fugi- 
tives. The  Tiburtini,  however,  were 
requested  by  the  Roman  government  to 
send  these  deserters  immediately  back 
to  Rome;  as'no  sacrifice  could  be  offer- 
ed without  their  assistance:  and  the 
magistrates  of  Tibur,  in  order  to  obey 
this  mandate,  reduced  the  pipers  to  a 
state  of  indbriaClon,  and  then  conveyed 
them  during  night  into  the  Forum  Ro- 
manum,  where,  on  awaking  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  were  much  surprised  to  find 
themselves.  At  what  period  Tibur  be- 
came a  Municipium  is  unknown ;  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  it  was^anterior  to 
.the  civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla. 
The  jatter  is  reported  to  have  deprived 
the  Tiburtini  of  their  privileges :  they 
were,  however  regained  upon  his  abdi- 
cation, and  confirmed<4)y  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  Hercules  seems  to  have  been 
considered  as  the  patron  of  Tibur ;  and 
his  Temple,  on  the  foundations  of  which 
the  Cathedral  of  Tivoli  is  built,  was  fa- 
mous throughout  Italy.  Suetonius  men- 
tions that  Augustus  often  administered 
justice  in  the  Porticos  of  this  Temple. 

Previous  to  the  Autumn  of  1826,  the 
Anio  descended,  from  a  great  height,  at 
the  east  end  ofthe  modern  Town,  where 
it  formed  a  large  and  beautiful  Cascade; 
and  after  a  second  Fall,  under  a  lofly 
Rridge,lost  itself  among  rocks  worn  Into 
fantastic  shapes  by  the  force  of  the 
water :  but  an  unexampled  inundation 
of  tife  Anio,  during  the  Autumn  of  1 826, 
swept  away  the  Bridge;  and,  what  Is  still 
more  lamentable,  destroyed  all  the  beau- 
ty of  the  Cascade.  A  branch  of  the 
same  river  is  carried  through  Tivoli; 
and  forms  small  Cascades,  which  should 
be  viewed  from  the  opposite  bank.  The 
best  Inn  at  Tivoli,  in  some  respects,  is 
la  Ae^fna;  though,  in  point  of  situa- 
tion, that  called  LaSibilla  is  preferable. 
Near  the  latter  sUnds  the  Temple  of  the 

hie  apartment  to  dine  in,  fkimished  by  the 
Gustode;  who  expects  for  the  use  of  this 
apartment,  and  bis  attendance,  one  scudo. 
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Tiburtine  Sihyh  now  converted  into  a 
€hurch :  it  is  the  most  ancient  Temple 
remaining  at  Tivoli;  and  appears  to 
hare  been  built  in  the  Torm  of  a  paralle- 
logram, with  an  open  Portico,  adorned 
by  four  Ionic  Columns,  and  terminated 
with  a  Pediment.  The  Columns  on  the 
outside  of  this  Edifice  are  still  discover- 
able; but  there  is  nothing  worth  notice 
within.  Adjoining  to  the  above-named 
Temple  is  a  shabby  modern  building, 
which  extends  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta, 
This  beautiful  specimen  of  ancient' ar- 
chitecture, proudly  situated  on  a  rock 
which  hangs  over  one  of  the  Cascades, 
is  a  Rotondo,  twenty-one  Paris  feet  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  an 
open  Portico  of  Quted  Composite  Co- 
lumns,  whose  Capitals  are  adorned  with 
Lilies  [emblematical,  perhaps,  of  Vestal 
porily),  and  support  an  Entablature  de- 
corated with  Heads  Df  Oxen  and  Fes- 
toons of  Fruits  and  Flowers.  (>)  Hence 
an  excellent  path,  made  by  General 
Miollis,  leads  to  the  Grotto  of  Neptune, 
Nothing  can  be  more  delightful,  both  to 
the  painter  and  the  naturalist,  than  this 
walk ;  the  views  it  presents  being  re- 
markably picturesque;  and  the  petri- 
factions in  the  rocks  extremely  curious. 
In  one  place  is  a  Petrified  Carriage- 
Wheel,  and  in  another  the  Hoof  of  a 
Qnadruped.  The  Grotto  of  Neptune, 
into  which  the  Anio  precipitates  itself 
with  such  violence  as  to  form  a  spray 
resembling  rain,  combines  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  so  wonderfully,  that  even 
Salvator  Rosa's  magic  pencil  could  not 
do  justice  to  the  scene ;  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Grotto  is  a  rock,  which, 
with  very  little  aid  from  imagination, 

(0  Vesta,  as  the  goddess  of  light  and  heat 
prodooed  by  fiic,  was  supposed  (o  preside 
over  the  earth ;  and  therefore  the  decorations 
of  the  Frieze  of  this  Temple  are  expressive 
of  the  productions  of  the  earlb,  and  conse- 
quently of  her  worship.  The  ox,  as  the 
symbol  of  agriculture,  was  sacrifloed  to 
Vesta.  The  door  of  entrance  to  this  Temple, 
and  the  only  window  which  remains  periWf, 
are  narrower  at  top  than  at  bottom ;  and, 
(hus  far,  the  building  resembles  an  Egyptian 
edifice:  probably  therefore  it  was  erected,  or 
repaired,  by  Adrian ;  who  seems  to  have 
liked  every  thing  which  reminded  him  of 
Egypt. 

(•;  Owing  to  the  diange  which  has  lately 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  Anio,  it  is 


might  be  figured  as  the  Genius  of  the 
Anio,  sculptured  by  the  nervous  hand 
of  Buonarroti. (>)  On  returning  hence. 
Travellers  are  usually  conducted  down 
a  Narrow  Flight  of  Steps,  into  a  deep 
Ravine,  to  see  tke  Grotto  of  the  Sibyl; 
which  exhibits  the  third  Fall  of  the 
Anio;  and  presents  a  picture  almost 
equally  striking  with  the  Grotto  of  Nep- 
tune. (^) 

The  next  object  of  interest  is  the  Cir- 
cular Terrace;  which  displays  the 
small  Cascades  to  great  advantage,  and 
makes  a  round  of  about  four  Roman 
miles.  In  this  track,  on  the  right, 
stands  a  Church,  called  the  Madonna  di 
Quintiliolo,  and  erected  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Villa  of  Quintilius  Varus, 
supposed  .to  have  been  very  magnifi- 
cent, and  still  exhibiting  remains  of. 
a  Reservoir  for  Water,  resembling, 
though  in  miniature,  that  at  Bai»,  called 
the  Piscina  mirabilis.  This  part  of 
the  Terrace  commands  a  distant  view 
of  the  Cathedral,  which  is  only  re- 
markable.for  being  placed  on  the  Site 
of  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  Beyond 
the  Ponte  dell'  Acquorio  (an  ancient 
Bridge  in  excellent  preservation),  is  an 
Edifice,  similar,  in  shape,  to  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  Medica,  at  Rome,  and  equally 
well  preserved:  it  is  called  Tempio  della 
Tosse,  but  whether  because  originally 
consecrated  toTus8is,thegod  of  coughs, 
or  because  it  was  the  Sepulchre  of  the 
Tossi  family,  seems  uncertain.  On  the 
left  of  this  Edifice,  the  ancient  Roman 
Road  to  Tivoli  passes  through  the  Ruins 
of  MeccBnas's  Villa;  enough  of  which 
remains  to  prove  that  it  must  have  been 
spacious  and  splendid.  (4)     Near  this 

difficult  now  to  discover  the  entrance  to  the 
Grotto  of  Neptune. 

(3)  The  sprayof  the  Anio  makes  ttie  adjacent 
ground  so  slippery,  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
venture  close  to  the  gulf  into  which  the  river 
precipitates  itself;  and  the  steps,  and  path, 
leading  to  the  Grotto  of  the  Sirens,  are  dan- 
gerous, if  not  passed  with  caution. 

Persons  unaccustomed  to  long  walks 
usually  have  donkeys  in  readiness  at  the 
Garden  Gate,  near  abc  Temple  of  Vesta,  to 
carry  them  round  the  circular  Terrace. 

(4)  A  modern  writer,  by  name  Sebastiani, 
supposes  the  spot,  now  denominated  the 
Villa  of  Mecxnas,  to  have  been  the  Forum  of 
Tibur :  he  likewise  supposes  the  Tempio  della 
Totse  to  have  been  a  Temple  dedicated  to  the 
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Villa  are  Rocks  consisting  of  Petrifac- 
tions; and  opposite  to  it  is  the  Site  of 
the  Yilla  of  Sallust,  called,  by  some 
persons,  that  of  Horace;  but  his  Villa 
was  ten  miles  distant.  Beyond  the  Site 
of  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  to  which 
Mecsnas's  domain  extended, istlieVilla 
d'Este,  standing  in  a  Garden,  which 
contains  Waterworks,  called  the  Gi- 
randola^n  Fountain  embellished  with 
a  Colossal  Statue  of  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl 
—  and  another  Figure,  representing 
Tivoli.  The  Villa  contains  Ceilings 
painted  by  Zuccari,  Muziano,  etc. ;  but 
they  hare  suffered  cruelly  from  neglect. 
Hence  Travellers  usually  return  to  their 
Inn;  dining  there,  and  afterwards  driv- 
ing back  to  Rome.  (>) 

Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  remains 
of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct  near  the  Con- 
vent of  S,  Cosimato,  and  to  extend 
their  excursion  to  Subiaco,  and  Cora, 
should  sleep  at  Tivoli;  thence,  setting 
out  early  next  morning,  upon  mules,  or 
donkeys,  for  the  above-named  Con- 
vent; on  the  road  to  which,  are  seen 
remains  of  the  Martian  Aqueduct,  and 
villages  sweetly  situated  on  the  peaks  of 
mountains.  The  Convent  stands  on  a 
romantic  cliff,  overhanging  a  deep  and 
narrow  valley ;  through  which  flows  the 
Anio,  broken  into  beautiful  cascades, 
by  fragments  of  tartareous  rocks,  ap- 
parently fallen  from  the  surrounding 
precipices.  Travellers,  on  reaching  this 
spot,  are,  in  the  first  instance,  conduct- 
ed to  the  Brink  of  a  perpendicular 
Rock  (situated  beneath  a  petrified  mass 
of  tartareous  depositions,  which  over- 
hangs it),  in  order  to  view  the  remains 
of  one  Arch  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct, 
serving  originally  as  a  Bridge  over  the 
river.    The  opposite  side  of  this  stream 

SuQ ;  and  be  also  endeavonrs  to  prove  that 
Horace  had,  beside  bis  Sabine  Farm,  a  Villa 
at  Tibur, 

(0  Travellers  commonly  pay  at  La  Sibilla^ 
at  Tivoli,  for  dinner,  per  bead,  from  six  to 
i'ight  panis ;  for  tea,  twopauls ;  breakfast,  two 
pauls ;  beds  each,  three  pauls ;  servants  each, 
per  day,  three  pauls ;  and  donkeys  each,  for 
the  Terrace,  three  pauls.  It  is  impossible  to 
procure  good  wine,  or  {{bod  water,  at  cither 
of  the  Ions;  and  pcTSons  who  require 
lea  should  take  it  with  them. 

The  time  usually  employed  in  driving 
from  Rome  to  Adrian's  Villa  is  about  three 
hourt  and  a  half ;  from  Adrian's  Villa  to 


is  clothed  with  woods.  Passing  through 
the  Convent,  Travellers  are,  in  the  next 
instance,  conducted  down  a  Narrow 
Passage  and  Staircase,  formed  in  the 
rock,  to  a  Gallery;  below  which  are 
Cells  for  monks,  and,  lower  still,  is  the 
Aqueduct.  Part  of  the  interior  of  this 
magnificent  Work,  which  was  carried 
through  the  centre  of  several  moun- 
tains, may  be  seen  buried  under  the 
Convent  Garden,  and  is  as  perfect  as  if 
only  just  finished.  Horace's  Villa  and 
Sabine  Farm  are  about  three  miles 
distant  from  the  Convent:  but  so  little 
now  remains  of  the  Villa,  that  its  foun- 
dations cannot  easily  be  traced.!*)  The 
road  to  Subiaco  lies  on  the  right  of  that 
called  the  high  road  (but  a  very  bad 
one;  leading  to  the  Abruzzi:  and  the 
Town  of  Subiaco  (anciently  Sublor 
queum)  is  beautifully  placed  on  a  small 
eminence,  surrounded  with  lofty  moun- 
tains. There  being  no  regular  Hotel 
in  this  Town,  the  accommodations  for 
Travellers  are  wretched;  and  beds  can- 
not be  procured  without  difficulty. 
The  distance  from  Tivoli  to  Subiaco  is 
twenty-eight  miles.  The  Walk  to  the 
Benedictine  Convent,  about  two  miles 
distant  from  the  latter  Town,  displays 
grand  and  picturesque  scenery :  but  the 
ascent  to  this  Convent  is  long  and  steep. 
Passing  within  sight  of  Nero*s  Baths,  the 
path  leads,  through  a  grove  of  Ilexes,  to 
a  Precipice,  at  whose  base  rolls  the 
Anio,  and  on  whose  brow  stands  the 
Convent;  which  was  founded  during  the 
fifth  century,  its  situation  is  delicious; 
but  some  overhanging  rocks  threaten 
its  Church  with  ruin.(3)  After  sleeping 
at  Subiaco,  those  Travellers  who  delight 
in  fine  Forest  Scenery  usually  go, 
through  a  Rooky  Narrow  Path,  to  Civi- 

Tivoli,  about  one  hour;  and  from  Tivoli  lo 
Rome,  about  four  hours. 

(a)  According  to  the  description  Horace 
gives  of  this  Villa,  which  he  calls  LucretilU, 
it  stood  near  iheFanum  Facunoe;  supposed 
to  have  ^een  the  spot  now  called  Rocca 
Giovane,   and  about  ten  miles  from  Tivoli. 

(3)  Not  far  distant  from  Subiaco,  on  the 
Via  yaleria,  and  about  a  mile  from  the 
Osteria  dil  Cavalicre,  are  found,  on  the  left, 
ruins  of  CarseoU,  an  ancient  Town  of  the 
iEqui,  built  near  the  western  bank  of  the 
Fucine  Lake.  From  CarscoU  the  Via  ya- 
leria goes  to  Tagliacozzo;  thence  proceeding 
in  the  direction  of  Alhe,  which  Iks  about 
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tella;  and  thence  to  Palestvina.  This 
Path  is  only  fit  for  mules :  the  ascents 
and  descents  being  uncommonly  steep 
tfnd  slippery.  Near  Civitella  the  Fo- 
rest Scenery  commences ;  and  the  Val- 
ley to  the  east  of  Olevano  is  pic- 
turesque beyond  description,  and  much 
frequented  by  Painters.  After  passing 
Genazzeno,  a  miserable  place,  the  road 
becomes  good;  and  continues  so  to 
Palestrina.  This  is  called  a  ride  of 
twenty  miles,  but  appears  to  be  more. 
After  sleeping  at  Palestrina,(0  Travel- 
lers frequently  proceed  to  Cora,  going 
through  beautiful  lanes,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ride;  then  traversing 
a  tract  of  open  country,  which  leads  to 
the  ruinous  village  of  San  Giuliano  (ce- 
lebrated for  its  Lake,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  crater  of  a  volcano) ;  and  at 
length,  after  winding  round  the  base  of 
the  Apennine,  turning  to  the  left,  near 
a  small  Chapel,  called  the  Madonna  del 
Monte,  and  ascending  by  a  good  mule- 
path  to  the  upper  Gate  of  Cora,  or  pur- 
suing the  carriage-road  to  the  lower 
Gate. 

Cora,  magnificently  placed  on  an  emi- 
nence which  overlooks  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  com- 
manding a  splendid 'prospect  of  Monte 
Circeo  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  re- 
tains its  ancient  name  and  site,  and  is, 
at  the  present  moment,  divided  into  an 
upper  and  a  lower  town.  This  Fortress, 
according  to  Pliny,  owed  its  existence 
to  Trojan  adventurers,  led  by  a  chief 
called  Dardanus,  and  was  more  ancient 
than  Rome.  The  Volsci  subsequently 
occupied  it;  but,  at  length,  like  all  the 
strong  holds  of  that  nation,  it  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Romans.  We  are  not, 
however,  told  when  it  became  a  Ro- 
man colony;  but  DIonysius  ranks  it 
among  the  Latin  cities  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  its  walls  are 
strengthened  by  circular  Towers,  placed 
like  buttresses,  not  far  distant  from 
each  other;  and,  judging  by  the  style  of 
masonry,  erected  or  repaired  about  the 
time  when  Sylla  repaired  the  walls  of 
Palestrina.    Several  of  the  walls  of  the 

sixty  miles  from  Rome,  and  hat  grown  out 
of  tlie  remains  of  the  ancient  Mba ;  a  town 
probably  oocnpied  once  by  the  Pelasgi,  as  it 
appears  to  have  been  fortified  with  Pelasg ic 
wallf.   The  modem  Albe  is  contiguous  to 


houses  In  Cora  display  the  same  neat 
style  of  masonry ;  some  of  the  streets 
are  tolerably  clean,  and  not  very  nar- 
row; and  the  present  number  of  in- 
habitants is  reported  to  be  six  thou- 
sand, none  of  whom  look  unhealthy, 
nor  wretchedly  poor.  The  first  object, 
peculiarly  interesting  to  antiquaries, 
which  presents  itself  in  the  upper  Town, 
is  the  Portico  of  the  Temple  of  Hercu- 
les, towering,  proudly  over  the  lower 
buildings,  and  consisting  of  six  Roman 
Doric  Columns,  partly  fluted,  which 
support  a  pednnent.  The  diameter  of 
the  Columns  is  small ;  but  they  are 
beautifully  proportioned.  The  door* 
way  of  the  Temple  appears  to  have  been 
wider  at  the  bottom  than  the  top,  ac- 
cording to  the  Egyptian  manner  of 
building;  and  over  it  is  an  inscription. 
This  Portico  adjoins  a  Church  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  and  containing,  near  the 
door  of  entrance,  traces  of  the  Temple, 
togetherwlth  an  ancient  Altar,  adorned 
at  the  four  corners  by  Rams'  heads  sup- 
porting Garlands,  but  disfigured  by 
modern  work.  The  Portico  of  the  Tem- 
ple is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  a 
little  Garden  contiguous  to  the  Church. 
The  next  objects  of  interest  are  the  Pe- 
lasgic  walls  of  the  Citadel,  which  stood 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Town.  Several 
fine  specimens  of  these  Walls  present 
themselves;  and  the  size  of  the  poly- 
gonal stones  which  compose  them  is 
immense.  Lower  down  on  the  hill 
stood  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
now  converted  into  a  house,  which  dis- 
plays, on  the  outside,  two  well-pre- 
served Columns  with  Corinthian  ca- 
pitals, and  above  them  the  following 
Inscription:  — 

M.  CASTOBI  POLLYCI  DB.  CS.  FAC. 
M.  CALYIYS.  MBPIf. 

This  Temple,  and  that  of  Hercules,  arc 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  Xhe 
reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  Below 
the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  is  a 
small  Piazza,  which  exhibits  Walls  con- 
structed with  immense  stones  varying 
in  size  and  shape,  and  not  closely  united 

the  Purine  Lake,  and  the  ruins  of  Marni- 
viunij  now  called  S.  Benedetto,  are  on  its 
margin. 

(>)  For  an  account  of  the  accommodation.^ 
here,  see  the  article  *'  Palestrina.  *' 
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in  the  Peiasgic  style,  but  having  be- 
tween them  large  cavities,  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  originally  filled  up 
with  smaller  stones;  though,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  Walls,  this  insertion 
was  not  needrul.  Under  the  Piazza  are 
large  subterranean  chambers,  supposed 
to  have  been  Baths;  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  on  the  way  to  the  lower  Gate  of 
the  Town,  is  a  picturesque  and  nearly 
perfect  Etruscan  Bridge,  probably  erect- 
ed about  the  time  of  TuUusHostilius: 
and  travellers  who  wish  to  go  in  a  car- 
riage to  the  lower  Gate  of  the  Town,  in- 
stead of  Tiding  or  walking  from  the 
Chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Monte  to  the 
upper  Gate,  should  pass  the  Chapel, 
and  wind  round  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
to  a  turn  on  the  left,  which  leads  to  the 
lower  Gate. 

The  Inn  at  Cora  is  nothing  more  than 
a  restaurant  for  (jeasants  and  farmers, 
which  furnishes  eggs,  ham,  bacon,  ve- 
getables, good  wine,  and  excellent 
bread. 

The  distance  from  Palestrina  to  Cora 
is  about  twenty  miles ;  and  from  Cora 
toVelletri,  by  the  carriage-road,  it  caur 
not  be  more  than  nine  or  ten  miles. 
This  road  (at  present,  1831, undergoing 
repair)  passes  close  to$.Giuliauo,  and 
traverses  a  flat  but  pretty  country. 

Five  miles  to  the  south  of  Cora,  and 
on  the  same  ridge  of  hills,  are  remains 
of  the  Peiasgic  Fortress  of  Norba,  the 
site  of  which  is  now  partly  occupied  by 
Ihe  village  of  Norma.  Pliny  mentions 
Norha  among  the  early  Latin  cities  on 
the  Yolsclan  frontier;  and  Dionysius 
calls  it  a  place  of  consequence.  The 
Romans  established  a  Colony  there,  to 
check  the  inroads  of  the  Yolsci;  and 
the  disastrous  end  of  Ihe  Town  evinced 
its  fidelity  to  its  rulers :  for  the  zeal  dis- 
played by  the  people  of  Norha,  on  be- 
half of  Marius,  drew  upon  it  the  ven- 
geance of  one  of  Sylla's  generals,  to 
wliom  its  gales  were  opened  by  treach- 


ery; but  the  high-minded  inhabit- 
ants chose  rather  to  perish  by  their 
own  hands,  than  become  the  slaves  and 
victims  of  a  sanguinary  conqueror. 

Vestiges  of  the  ancient  Fortress  and 
its  Citadel,  called  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Norma  p«v<^a,  may  be  found  at  the  dis- 
tance of  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  . 
modern  and  dirty  village  of  Norma.  ' 
Stupendous  Peiasgic  Walls  encircled 


this  Fortress,  and  are,  in  many  parts, 
wonderfully  well  preserved.  They  con- 
sist of  immense  masses  of  stone,  cut 
into  a  polygonal  shape  with  a  smooth 
surface,  and  firmly  joined  together 
merely  by  their  own  weight.  The  Gates, 
four  in  number,  may  still  be  traced,  and 
are  exceedingly  grand  with  respect  to 
their  construction :  one  of  them,  where 
probably  a  strong  guard  was  posted, 
exhibits  considerable  remains.  Within 
the  Walls  is  a  large  quadrilaieral  spot 
surrounded  by  Peiasgic  masonry,  which 
contains  tubes  for  the  conveyance  of 
water:  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
a  roof,  but  was  probably  a  bathing- 
place  exposed  to  the  open  air.  Wells, 
and  other  reservoirs  for  water,  are 
found  near  it;  and  not  far  distant  re- 
mains may  be  traced  of  a  Temple,  which 
was  consecrated  to  Hercules.  The 
Acropolis  seems  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  and  was  ap- 
parently surrounded  by  three  Walls. 
Subterranean  Aqueducts,  and  Passages 
leading  to  Sally-ports,  are,  according 
to  report,  found  under  the  site  of  the 
Acropolis. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Cora,  that  a  road,  passable  for  small 
low  four-wheeled  carriages  of  the  coun- 
try goes  from  Cora  to  Norba ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Norma  do  not  confirm 
this  assertion.  From  Velletri,  however* 
there  is  a  carriage-road  to  Nymfa,  a 
village  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain on  which  Norma  stands.  This  road, 
in  distance  about  fifteen  miles,  goes 
fromVelletri  to Cisterna,  between  three 
and  four  miles  beyond  which  stands  an 
ancient  Tomb  on  the  left,  with  a  Gale 
near  it;  and  Travellers  going  to  Nymfa 
must  pass  through  this  Gate,  directing 
their  course  toward  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains till  they  reach  Nymfa ;  whence  it 
is  necessary  to  walk  or  ride  to  Norma, 
there  being  no  carriage-road.  The 
mule-track,  which  goes  straight  to  this 
Village,  is  rough  and  precipitous ;  but 
the  circuilo.us  ascent  winding  to  the 
right,  and  three  miles  in  distance,  is 
gradual,  and  the  road  good.  Between 
the  ancient  Tomb  near  Cisterna,  and 
the  Lake  of  Nymph»u8,  on  which  Nymfa 
stands,  the  soil,  though  swampy,  is  al- 
ways passable  for  light  carriages,  onleas 
deluged  by  winter  rain ;  and  tne  Lake  of 
Nymph»us»  the  deserted  town  of  Nymfa, 
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its  dismantled  baronial  castle,  decayed 
monastery,  and  other  ruins,  are  exceed- 
ingly picturesque.  The  river  Nym- 
pbaBus  takes  its  source  in  the  Lake; 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  cele- 
brated for  its  floating  Islands,  called 
5aittMire«,rrom  their  being  said  to  move 
to  the  time  of  dancing  feet.  Vestiges 
of  a  Temple,  sacred  to  the  Nymphs  of 
the  place,  are  discoverable  on  the  mar- 
gin of  this  Lake,  and  the  ruinous  Village 
of  Nymfa  still  contains  a  wine-house, 
and  likewise  a  few  inhabitants,  of  whom 
saddle-horses  might  be  procured  for  the 
ascent  to  Norma,  but  not  saddles.  At 
Norma  donkeys  with  saddles  are  attain- 
able. Another  ancient  Fortress  on  the 
Volscian  frontier,  and  not  far  distant 
from  Cora/ was  Signia;  which  became 
a  Roman  Colony  during  the  reign  of 
Tarqulnius  Superbus,  to  whom  its  foun- 
dation is  ascribed;  but  the  remains  of 
an  irregular  polygonal  Wall  in  this  Town 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  once  belonged 
to  the  Pelasgi :  though  an  ancient  Tem- 
ple here,  originally  dedicated  to  Her- 
cules, but  now  become  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  and  likewise  a  Reservoir  for 
water,  hollowed  out  in  the  earth  (both 
of  which  maybe  found  in  the  Acropo- 
lis}, are  constructed  with  square  masses 
of  peperino,  similar  in  size  to  those  of 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome,  and  con- 
sequently they  may  be  considered  as 
Etruscan  architecture.  Signict,  at  pre- 
sent denominated  Segni,  possesses  a 
Saracenic  Gate,  deemed  by  antiquaries 
particularly  interesting;  and  its  inha- 
bitants were  formerly  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  the  invention  of  a  singular 
mode  of  flooring  with  bricks,  called  the 
opus  Signinum, 

Persons  who  have  leisure  and  incli- 
nation to  pass  a  few  days  at  Tivoli  may 
find,  in  its  near  neighbourhood,  se- 
veral antiquities  which,  though  seldom 
sought  for,  are  extremely  interesting. 
To  see  them  with  as  little  difficulty  as 
possible,  it  is  requisite  to  inquire,  at 
ta  Sibilla,  for  the  cicerone  most  com- 
petent to  show  the  environs  of  Tivoli ; 
who  was,  in  1829,  a  person  called  Stth 
pendo.  Under  his  guidance  it  is  ad- 
visable to  proceed,  in  the  first  place,  to 
MontieelK  the  ancient  Canina;  ex- 
amining, on  the  way,  the  Pelasgie 
Wall  at  the  Villa  of  Ventidius  Bus- 
BUS,  in  the  Olire Grove— M«  magnificent 


Walls  which  support  the  Terrace  of  a 
Temple^  on  a  spot  called  Golonnicelle 
—and  remains  of  another  Temple^  with 
an  Inscription  near  it,  on  a  spot  called 
Vitriano,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant 
from  Golonnicelle.  To  the  right  of  the 
ancient  part  of  the  Road  leading  to 
Monticelli,  are  remains  of  two  For- 
tresses with  Pelasgie  Walls;  and  at 
Monticelli  is  an  old  Fort,  which  en- 
closes a  small  Roman  Temple  at  the 
angle  of  the  great  Tower.  The  key  of 
this  old  Fort,  which  commands  a  su- 
perb view,  must  be  applied  for  at  Mon- 
ticelli. 

Travellers  who  set  out  on  horseback, 
at  nine  or  ten  o*clock  in  the  morning, 
from  Tivoli,  may  examine  all  these  ob- 
jects of  interest,  and  return  to  Tivoli 
before  dusk. 

Another  ride,  which  occupies  two 
hours  only,  is  to  the  Temple  of  the  Bona 
Dea.  The  road  to  this  Temple  passes 
over  the  Monte  Spaccato,  in  which 
there  is  a  very  curious  Fissure,  The 
Temple  had  been  converted  into  a 
church,  now  a  pile  of  ruins;  but  com- 
manding a  delightful  view. 

A  third  ride,  to  the  remains  of  four 
Pelasgie  Fortresses,  may  be  accom- 
plished in  one  day,  provided  the  Tra- 
veller be  able  to  set  out  early.  These 
Fortresses  were  built  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Aqueducts,  vestiges  of  which, 
namely,  the  Aqua  Claudia,  the  Aqua 
Martia,  and  the  Anio  Vetus—maj  be 
seen  at  the  Ponte  degP  Archi,  on  the 
ancient  road  leading  to  this  Valley; 
where,  on  the  lefl,  the  first  antiquity 
worth  notice  is  a  Mass  of  ancient 
IFa{2  placed  on  a  gentle  elevation.  The 
remains  are  very  few,  but  sufficient  to 
describe  the  circuit  of  a  Toum;  its 
original  name  has  been  lost  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  and  that  of  Ponidola,  or  ^ti- 
nidola,  substituted  by  the  modern  in* 
habitants  of  the  country.  On  the  same 
side  of  the  Valley,  near  the  Osteria 
d*Empolo,  are,  a  Latin  Inscription, 
and  the  very  small  remains  of  the  Toum 
of  Empulum.  Farther  distant,  on  the 
same  side,  are  curious  and  interesting 
Ruins,  called  Vormello,  but  probably 
the  ancient  Saxula:  and  on  a  height, 
the  road  to  which  is  steep  and  unplea- 
sant, stands  Ceciliano,  where  very  an- 
cient Pelasgie  Walls  may  be  traced ; 
but  what  fortress  they  surrounded  is 
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unknown.  Cecillano,  computed  to  be 
about  nine  miles  from  Tivoli,  com- 
mands a  lovely  view. 

Persons  fond  or  extensive  and  extra- 
ordinary prospects,  and  at  the  same 
time  capable  of  bearing  severe  fatigue, 
might  find  it  worth  while  to  visit  the 
summit  of  Monte  Guadagnolo,  the 
loftiest  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome; 
but  there  being  no  road  whatever  to 
this  Eminence,  the  ascent  is  most  diffi- 
cult, and  quite  unfit  for  Ladies.  Monte 
Genaro,  another  lofty  Hill,  may  be 
ascended  with  less  toil,  and  the  view 
^om  its  summit  is  equally  fine. 

Sure-footed  horses,  accustomed  to 
scale  mountains,  are  required  on  the 
road  to  Geciliano. 

As  several  ancient  Fortresses  of  La- 
tium  and  its  environs,  particularly  those 
found  in  the  territories  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  Volsci,  were  surrounded 
by  Pelasgic  Walls,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
expedient  to  describe  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  Pelasgic  style  of  fortifi- 
cation, and  at  the  same  time  to  point 
out  the  apparent  difference  between 
that  style  and  the  Etruscan. 

Some  of  the  Grecian  or  Pelasgic  bas- 
tions, according  to  specimens  recently 
discovered, consisted  of  huge  polygonal 
stones,  fixed  irregularly  one  upon  an- 
other, without  cement,  and  having  the 
interstices  filled  up  with  smaller  mate- 
rials. This  mode  of  construction  is, 
from  its  rudeness,  deemed  by  some  an- 
tiquaries the  most  ancient:  specimens 
of  it  are  found  in  Greece,  and  likewise 
in  the  Latin  towns  of  Arpino,  Roselle, 
and  Aufidena;  but  probably  the  smaller 
materials  alluded  to  are  nothing  more 
than  reparations.  Another,  and,  ac« 
cording  to  many  opinions,  a  more  an- 
cient sort  of  building,  consists  of  huge 
masses  of  stone  cut  into  angular  shapes, 
and  so  skilfully  united,  witliout  cement, 
as  to  foi'm  a  compact  and  smooth  sur- 
face. This  latter  style,  seen  at  Paies- 
trina,  is  more  common  than  the  for- 
mer, both  in  Greece  and  Italy.  A  third 
sort  of  Pelasgic  fortification,  by  far 
the  most  perfect  of  the  thiee,  and 
seen  at  Atiua  and  Alalri,  consists  of 
gigantic  polygonal  masses  of  stone 
placed  irregularly  one  above  another, 
so  as  to  form,  witliout  the  aid  of  ce- 
ment, a  completely  smooth  surface; 
and  united  ia  so  masterly  a  manner. 


that  even  the  point  of  a  sword  could 
not  penetrate  between  them :  a  circum- 
stance which  materially  augmented 
their  value  as  fortifications;  \\  being 
impossible  to  scale  such  walls  without 
the  aid  of  ladders. 

Another  kind  of  wall,  of  a  less  ancient 
date,  was  constructed  with  stones  cut 
into  the  shape  of  perfect  trapezoids; 
and,  at  a  still  later  fieriod,  stones  were 
sometimes  so  placed  as  to  exhibit  a 
tendency  to  a  curve  line;  which  ten- 
dency may  be  seen,  in  the  walls  of  Nor- 
ba,and  in  those  near  the  lower  Gate  at 
Ferentino.    This  style  is  supposed  to 
have  been  quickly  followed  by  the  con- 
struction of  arches.     Irregular  poly 
gonal  bastions  are  called  by  Euripides, 
Strabo,and  Pausanias, C^ctopean.  The 
ancients,  however,  seem  to  have  be- 
stowed this  epithet  on  every  thing  won- 
derful: and  as  we  are  told,  by  all  the 
most  enlightened  modern  Travellers 
who  have  visited  Greece,  that  the  an- 
cient towns  in  that  country  were  ori- 
ginally fortified  by  this  description  of 
walls;  and  likewise  as  we  see  remains 
of  these  irregular  polygonal  construc- 
tions in  almost  every  ancient  Italian 
fortress  supposed  to  have  been  once 
occupied  by  the  Tyrrheni-Pelasgi,  we 
may  perhaps,  without  any  impropriety, 
change  the  epithet  of  Cyclopean  to  Pe- 
lasgic. 

The  great  difference  between  Pelasgic 
and  Etruscan  fortifications  seems  to  be 
that,  in  the  former,  masses  of  stone  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes  were  placed 
irregularly  one  above  another ;  and,  in 
the  latter,  square  or  oblong  hewn 
stones  were  ranged  in  parallel  lines 
one  above  another,  and  joined,  without 
cement,  in  a  manner  resembling  the 
teeth  of  two  saws.  This  is  exemplified 
at  Fiesole,  Volterra,  Gortona,  and  in 
various  Etruscan  cities.  The  very  few 
remains  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Rome 
appear  to  have  been  built  nearly  in  the 
same  manner:  and  square  masses  of 
stone  were  employed  in  early  subter- 
ranean Etruscan  works,  as  we  see  by 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome,  and  the 
Emissario  at  Albano. 

FRASCATI. 

The  distance,  going  straight,  from 
Rome  to  Frascali,  is  about  twelve  Ro- 
man miles:  but  the  pleasantest  manner 
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of  making  this  excursion  is  to  go  by 
way  of  Marino  and  Grotta  Ferrata 
(which  circuit  lengthens  the  distance 
about  four  miles),  and  to  return  from 
Frascati  by  the  direct  road.'  The  price 
commonly  given  for  a  light  open  car- 
riage conveying  two  or  three  persons 
only,  and  drawn  by  two  powerful  horses, 
is  four  scudi,  buonamano  not  included: 
and  by  setting  out  early,  this  excursion 
may  be  accomplished  with  ease  in  one 
day,  during  dry  and  temperate  weather. 

The  road  to  Marino  is  the  same  as 
that  to  Albano,  till  within  about  three 
miles  of  the  latter  town;  when  the  Ma- 
rino road  turns  off  to  the  left,  and  passes 
through  a  pretty  country.  Marino  is 
well  situated  in  a  salubrious  air;  and, 
judging  from  its  Walls,  erected  during 
the  dark  ages,  it  probably  was,  at  that 
period,  a  place  of  strength  and  con- 
siderable consequence.  Two  of  its 
Churches  still  claim  attention ;  that  de- 
dicated to  St.Barnaby  being  ornament- 
ed with  a  very  fine  picture  by  Guerclno, 
representing  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew; and  that  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity  being  enriched,  by  the 
|)encil  of  Guide,  with  a  representation 
of  the  Trini&y,  executed  during  his  re- 
Fidefnce  at  Marino ;  whither  he  retired 
for  a  time,  owing  to  a  controversy, 
about  money  matters,  with  the  Roman 
Government.  The  distance  from  Ma- 
rino to  Grotta  Ferrata  is  short;  and 
the  road  passes  through  a  beautiful 
country. 

Grotta  Ferrata,  usually  denominated 
the  Site  of  Cicero's  TuMculanum,  was, 
in  times  past,  a  celebrated  Convent, 
founded  by  St.Nilus,  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Basil;  and  subsequently  fortified  with 
high  walls  and  gates  of  iron,  from  the 
latter  of  which  its  present  name  is  de- 
rived. Its  Church  contains  a  Chapel 
consecrated  to  St.Nilus,  and  adorned, 
by  Domenichino,  with  splendid  Frescos, 
uncommonly  well  preserved.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  Frescos  are— St. 
Nilus  praying  for  rain— rain  descending 
— ^St.Nilus  meeting  the  Emperor  Otho 
111.!— (In  this  picture  Domenichino  has 
represented  himself,  clothed  In  green, 

(>)  On  the  site  of  this  extensive  Villa 
f^tandt  the  modern  Villa  Ludovisi ;  where^ 
according  to  Lnmtsdcn,  LuciiUut's  IJbrary 
and  Galley  of  Statuea  may  still  lbs  traced. 


and  holding  the  bridle  of  the  Emperor's 
horse;  with  Guide  leaning  on  the  horse, 
and  Guercino  behind  Guide.)— The  De- 
moniac Boy,  one  of  the  finest  Frescos 
existing! ! ! — Saints  Nil  us  and  Bartolom- 
meo  i)raying  to  the  Madonna— and  an 
Architect  showing  the  plan  of  the  Con- 
vent to  St.Nilus!— the  Altar-piece  (an 
easel  picture)  is  by  Annibale  Caracci— 
theSalutation,and  all  the  other  Frescos 
on  the  Walls  and  in  the  Cupola,  are  by 
Domenichino. 

An  Apartment  up  stairs  contains  a 
piece  of  a  Frieze,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  Cicero's  Villa,and representing 
a  Grecian  General  speaking  to  an  Officer 
and  a  Soldier,  who  are  bringing  a 
Wounded  Man  into  his  presence. 

The  distance  from  Grotta  Ferrata  to 
Frascati  is  little  more  than  a  mile;  the 
drive  is  lovely;  and  the  Villa  now  called 
Bracciano,  formerly  Odescalchi,  which 
stands  midway  between  the  two  places, 
merits  notice,  as  it  is  charmingly  si- 
tuated, and  adorned  with  finely-painted 
Ceilings,  by  Domenichino  and  other 
great  artists.  Beyond  this  Villa,  and 
contiguous  to  Frascati,  is  the  Villa  Al- 
dobrandini,  denominated,  on  account 
of  its  position,  the  Belvedere;  and  in 
this  Villa  persons  who  bring  a  cold 
dinner  from  Rome  are  usually  allowed 
to  dine. 

The  origin  of  Frascati  appears,  from 
Muratori,  to  have  been  as  follows.  After 
the  barbarous  demolition  of  Tuscnlum, 
by  Pope  Celestin  III.,  in  1191,  those  of 
its  inhabitants  who  survived  their  City 
encamped  on  the  skirts  of  the  plain, 
among  the  ruins  of  Lucullus's  Villa,(i) 
where  they  founded  Frascati,  so  named 
from  the  Italian  word  frasehe,  branches 
of  trees,  with  which  their  original  huts 
were  composed. 

The  Belvedere  Casino  is  a  handsome 
Edifice,  placed  on  a  Terrace,  and  em- 
bellished with  valuable  marbles,  and 
with  Paintings  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino. 
The  Garden  contains  an  Apartment 
painted  in  fresco,  by  Domenichino; 
and  likewise  exhibiting  good  Water- 
works. (>)  in  order  to  see  the  Villa 
Ruffinella,  and  the  Ruins  of  Tuseulum^ 

(»)  Ttie  Cuslode  of  the  Casino  funiishrs 
Tra\cllers  with  tahle-lincn,  dishes,  plate?, 
glass,  kmres  and  fork*,  if  required ;  and 
likewise  with  wine  of  the  country.     lie 
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without  waste  or  time,  it  is  advisable 
for  strangers  to  procure  a  Cicerone, 
under  whose  guidance  the  wallLls  de- 
lightful through  the  Aldobrandini  do- 
main to  the  Villa  Ruffinella,  supposed, 
by  some  antiquaries,  to  have  been  the 
site  of  Cicero's  celebrated  academic -re- 
treat. On  the  ffill  contiguous  to  this 
Villa  are  the  Ruins  of  7uscu{um,  which 
was  founded,  according  to  ancient  His- 
torians, by  Telegonus,  the  Son  of  Ulys- 
ses; and,  like  many  of  the  old  towns  of 
Latium,  placed  by  its  Founder  on  a 
commanding  eminence.  Among  the 
ancient  Structures  still  discoverable  are 
remains  of  what  the  Ciceroni  denomi- 
nate **  Schools  of  Cicero ;''  but  probably 
it  waa  an  Amphitheatre.  Beyond  this, 
are  ancient  Streets ;  one  of  which  was 
the  road,  through  Tusculum,  to  Pre- 
neste— specimens  of  Etruscan  Walls — 
ft  small  Theatre, quite  perfect,  but  filled 
with  earth  and  rubbish— 4i  still  smaller 
acUoining  structure,  of  the  same  de- 
scription; probably  these  were  the 
Comic  and  Tragic  Theatres— remains  of 
an  Aqueduct— ruinfi  of  a  large  Reservoir 
Tor  water— remains  of  Baths— stones 
bearing  ancient  inscriptions— and  a 
<;allery,  together  with  Grottos,  belong- 
ing, it  is  supposed,  to  one  of  Cicero*s 
Villas;  for  according  to  Tradition  he 
had  two  at  Tusculum.  On  the  mountain 
beyond  the  remaining  Walls  conjecture 
places  the  site  of  the  Citadel. 

The  distance  to  this  ill-fated  Town, 
from  the  Belvedere,  is  about  two  Ro- 
man miles ;  the  ascent  continual,  but 
not  steep. 

From  Tusculum  Travellers  usually 
walk  back  to  the  Belvedere ;  thence 
proceeding,  in  their  carriages,  by  the 
direct  road,  through  Frascati  to  Rome; 
and  passing,  at  the  distance  of  about 
nine  miles  from  Frascati,  the  Monte 
del  Grano^  discovered  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century  to  be  the 
Family  Sepulchre  of  Genesius  Marci- 
anus,  the  Father  of  Alexander  Severus; 
and  here  was  found  the  Barber ini  Vase, 

ofcpccts  five  pauU  for  the  use  of  an  apartment 
to  diuc  in;  three  pauls  for  the  use  of  his 
fab'e-liaen,  etc. ;  and  two  paols  for  exhi- 
biting the  Water-works :  and  the  Cicerone, 
wbo  accompanies  Strangers  to  Tusculum, 
expects  from  three  to  fire  pauls,  according  to 
the  size  of  ibc  party.  Ladies  may  b^  provided 


now  in  England,  and  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Portland  trn.(0 

GABII. 

Strabo  records  that  this  city  was 
erected  on  the  Via  Pranestina,  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  stadia  from 
Rome.  Appian  places  it  midway  be- 
tween Rome  and  PrsBueste;  and  the 
spot  on  which  it  appears  to  have  stood 
is  about  eleven  ancient  miles  from  the 
Porta  Maggiore.  The  direct  road  to 
this  spot  is  by  the  Via  Pramestina, 
which  originally  issued  from  the  Porta 
Esquilina  of  Servius  Tullius,  near  the 
existing  Arch  of  Gallieous;  but  now 
the  Porta  Maggiore  is  the  nearest  Gate 
to  the  Fta  Prtfnesttna,  which,  though 
not  in  good  condition,  may  be  passed 
with  safety,  by  persons  travelling  in  a 
light  carriage  driven  by  a  skilful  coach- 
man. The  first  objects  of  interest  seen 
on  this  road  are  a  considerable  number 
of  ruins,  which  encircle  a  building  called 
Torre  de'  Schiavi,  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  modern  Roman  miles  and 
a  half  from  Rome.  These  ruins  are  sup- 
posed to  be  remains  of  the  spacious  and 
splendid  Villa  of  the  Emperor  Gordia- 
nus,  which  is  said  to  have  contained 
baths,  and  other  edifices,  vying  in  mag- 
nificence with  the  public  buildings  of 
Rome.  One  of  these  ruins  appears  to 
have  been  a  Reservoir  for  water;  and 
remains  of  two  halls  are  also  discover- 
able. Here  likewise  stands  a  Temple, 
in  tolerably  good  preservation,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  consecrated  to  For- 
tune :  its  shape  is  circular,  and  its  roof 
nearly  perfect ;  it  had  in  front  a  recti- 
lineal portico;  and  under  the  Cella  is  a 
Vault  in  very  good  condition.  Traces 
of  paintings,  which  once  ornamented 
the  Cella,  prove  that  this  Temple  was 
converted  into  a  church  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity. 

About  eight  modern  miles  from  Rome 
the  Via  Prwnestina  is  carried  over  a 
Bridge  thrown  across  a  deep  ravine, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  bed  of  a 

with  donkeys,  at  four  pauls  each,  to  carry 
them  from  the  Belvedere  to  Tusculum,  and 
thence  to  Frascati.  Of  Gentlemen,  only 
three  pauls  per  donkey  are  demanded. 

(0  Tolerable  accommodations  may  be 
found  in  the  En/jHsh  Hotel  at  Frascati. 
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river,  perhaps  dried  up  by  a  volcanic 
eruption.  This  Bridge  I)eing  flat, 
straight,  and  devoid  of  parapet  walls, 
Travellers  might  drive,  or  even  walk 
over  it,  without  discovering  it  to  be  a 
Bridge ;  and  oo  person  can  see  its  ma- 
sonry to  any  advantage  without  going 
down  into  the  raviue*  where  seven  no- 
ble arches,  constructed  with  wonderful 
solidity,  present  themselves  to  view; 
and  toward  the  bottom  of  the  centre 
arch  is  another,  probably  designed  to 
operate  as  a  breakwater*  Large  and 
handsome  key-stones  ornament  the 
seven  flrst-named  arches ;  and  the 
whole  Edifice  is  constructed  with  hewn 
stones  of  immense  dimensions,  similar 
to  each  otherin  width,  though  not  in 
length,  and  placed  row  above  row  hori« 
zontally.  Some  of  the  exterior  stones 
are  shaped  like  embossed  work;  and 
probably  they  were  all  so  shaped  ori- 
ginally, though  now  flattened  by  time. 
This  Bridge,  called  Ponte  di  Nono,  re- 
sembles in  its  style  of  architecture  the 
Etruscan  masonry  at  Veil. 

About  two  miles  farther  distant  is  a 
little  wine-house,  called  TOsteria  dell* 
Osa,  from  its  vicinity  to  a  rivulet  an- 
ciently the  Veresis,  but  now  deno- 
minated the  Osa.  After  crossing  this 
rivulet,  which  communicates  with  the 
Locus  Gahinus,  now  11  Pantano,  and 
waters  the  site  of  the  ancient  Town  of 
Collatia,  the  Traveller  should  drive  to 
the  extremity  of  that  part  of  the  Via 
Pr<Bne9tina  which  runs  parallel  with 
the  Lake,  and  then  walk  to  a  green 
knoll  with  a  very  small  opening  in  its 
Aimmit,  and  another,  almost  equally 
small,  at  its  base,  and  leading  in  to  a  sub- 
terranean vault,  above  which  probably 
stood  a  temple,  in  order  to  trace  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Gabii,  it  is  advisable 
to  walk  from  the  green  knoll  round  the 
rocks  which  enclose  tha  Crater  of  the 
Volcano  (for  such  the  Lake  of  Gabii 
evdently  appears  to  have  been),  ter- 
minating this  walk  at  the  Osteria 
dell*  Osa. 

Gabii  seems  to  have  stood  partly  on 
the  rocks  above  the  Grater,  and  partly 
on  the  Crater  itself;  the  crust  of  which 
appears  in  consequence  of  some  great 
convulsion  of  nature,  to  have  suddenly 
sunk  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  leav- 
ing no  representative  above  ground  but 
the  Lake.   Of  the  edifices  on  the  rocks. 


however,  several  vestiges  may  be  traced. 
The  flrst  which  presents  itself  is  a  mass 
of  broken  walls,  apparently  of  a  quadri- 
lateral form,  composed  of  huge  stones 
arranged  in  the  Etruscan  manner,  and 
probably  the  remains  of  the  Citadel  of 
Gabii.    Beyond  these  Walls  are  Rocks, 
which  seem  to  have  served  as  Ram  parts : 
they  are  surrounded  with  vestiges  of 
masonry ;  and,  farther  on,  fronting  the 
Via  Pra!Mstina,  is  a  spacious  plot  of 
ground,  which,  according  to  appear- 
ance, was  enclosed  by  walls,  and  pro- 
bably was  the  Court  of  the  Temple  of 
Juno ;  as  the  centre  of  this  plot  contains 
a  quadrilateral  Edifice  supposed  to  have 
been  consecrated  to  her  worship,  and 
consisting  of  three  lofty  and  missive 
Walls  tolerably  perfect,  built  with  huge 
stones  beautifully  Joined  together  with- 
out cement,  and  placed  horizontally,  in 
the  Etruscan  style,  one  above  another. 
The  Mosaic  Pavement  of  this  Edifice  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiler 
at  Pompeii;  and  holes  for  rafters  in- 
dicate that  there  was  a  k'oof  to  the  tem- 
ple in  question;  but  probably  tbisTem- 
ple  might  have  been  converted  into  a 
place  for  Christian  worship  during  the 
lower  ages,  and  roofed  in  consequence. 
Vestiges  of  the  spot  on  which  an  altar 
stood  may  be  seen  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Pavement.  Beyond  this  Temple  are 
Rocks  which  seem  to  have  served  as 
Ramparts,  and  on  the  margin  of  the 
Lake,  beneath  these  rocks,  is  a  wine- 
house,  called  rosteria  di  Pantano,  and 
supposed  to  stand  near  the  site  of  the 
m^or  part  of  the  City.    The  Lake,  pro- 
perly so  denominated,  is  small ;  but  its 
margin  is  broad,  and  must  be  full  two 
miles  in  circumference.    From  the  Os- 
teria di  Pantano  to  the  Bridge  and  Os- 
teria of  the  Osa  is  not  half  a  mile. 

In  early  ages  there  were  two  towns 
called  Gabii :  one  belonging  to  Sabina, 
and  now  denominated  Torri ;  the  other 
built  in  Latium  by  the  Alban  kings,  and 
claiming  Juno  as  its  patroness;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  she  obtained  the 
appellation  of  Gabina.  This  town,  the 
ruins  of  which  now  surround  the  Lacus 
Gabinus,  became,  after  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  a  Municipiuro, 
and  likewise  a  Colony :  it  suffered,  how- 
ever, so  cruelly  from  civil  war,  as  to  be, 
in  the  days  of  Horace  and  Strabo,  al- 
most depopulated;  but  Antoninus  and 
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Commodus  raised  it  from  this  state  of 
ruin ;  insomuch  that  it  became  a  thriv- 
ing town,-  and  was  embellished  with 
several  splendidly-fiirnished  Villas,  as 
modern  excavations  have  proved.  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, were  educated  at  Gabii. 

The  best  plan  for  Travellers  who  make 
an  excursion  from  Rome  to  theLacus 
Gdbinns,  is  to  order  their  driver,  while 
they  walk  round  the  Crater  of  the  Vol- 
cano, to  stable  his  horses  at  the  Osteria 
deir  Osa.  It  is  likewise  advisable  to 
take  a  cold  dinner  from  Rome,  and  eat 
it  in  the  Porch  of  the  Osteria:  after 
which,  weather  permitting,  it  is  worth 
while  to  walk  from  the  Osteria  to  a  hill 
called  Gaslellaccio,  the  site  oF  the  Ci- 
tadel of  the  ancient  Co22atta,  celebrated 
for  having  been  the  spot  on  which  Lu- 
cretia  died.  The  path  to  Castellaccio 
lies  through  a  pretty  valley,  north  of 
Gabii,  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  water- 
ed by  the  Osa. 

Collatia  was  an  Alban  Colony;  and  as 
it  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  Consular 
roads,  this  town  must,  in  early  ages, 
have  been  considerable;  though Strabo 
represents  it  as  little  more  than  a  vil- 
lage, and  Pliny  says  it  had  ceased  to  ex- 
ist in  his  days.  Under  the  hill,  however, 
which  is  now  called  Castellaccio,  re- 
mains of  marble  architectural  orna- 
ments may  be  seen  among  the  herbage ; 
and  on  tl^  hill  ancient  walls  and  other 
ruins  are  discoverable. 

PALESTBIIfA. 

The  distance  from  Rome  to  Palestrina 
is  about  twenty-five  Roman  miles ;  and 
as  five  hours  and  a  half  are  usually  oc- 
cupied in  going,  and  five  hours  in  re- 
turning, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ac- 
complish this  excursion  in  one  day. 
The  price  commonly  charged  for  a  light 
CBleche  and  a  pair  ofstrong  horses,  go- 
ing one  day,  and  returning  the  next,  is 
flight  scttdi.  Two  roads  branch  off 
Trom  the  Porta'  Maggiore ;  that  on  the 
left  leads  to  the  ancient  Via  Pranei- 
tina^  that  on  the  right  is  the  Via  Labi- 
eana,  by  which  Travellers  usually  go 
part  of  the  way  to  Palestrina.  This 
-  road  in  dry  weather  may  be  called  to- 
lerably good;  but  after  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  rain  it  becomes  so  muddy 
that  the  deficiencies  in  itsancient  pave- 
ment are  completely  hidden ;  and  there- 


fore not  always  avoidable.  Beyond  Co' 
lonna,  however,  near  the  Osteria  diSan 
Cesario,  another  ancient  road,  in  re- 
markably good  preservation,  leads  to 
Palestrina.  On  the  Via  Lahicana,  at 
the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  are  remains  of  the 
Aqueduct  which  conveyed  water  to 
Rome  for  the  Raths  of  Alexander  Seve- 
rus :  the  water  now  bears  the  name  of 
Acqua  Felice:  and  half  a  mile  distant 
from  this  Aqueduct  stands  Tor  Pignat- 
tara,  in  a  Garden  on  the  left,  close  to  the 
road.  The  Ruin  thus  denominated  is 
the  Mausoleum  of  Saiiit  Helena;  within 
the  walls  of  which  a  Chapel  has  been 
erected,  leading  to  the  Catacombs  of 
Saints  Pietro  and  Marceliino.  The  Mau- 
soleum, judging  from  its  remains,  must 
have  been  a  stately  edifice.  Several  fune- 
real inscriptions  relative  to  the  Eguites 
Sinyulares^  which  have  be^n  found 
hereabouts,  incline  antiquaries  to  sup- 
pose that  the  burial-ground  of  this 
picked  body  of  horse  was  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  Mausoleum  of  St.  Helena. 
Four  miles  from  Rome  is  a  ruin  called 
CentoCelle,yf here  stood  the  College  of 
the  Sylvian  Aurelian  Gladiators.  Thir- 
teen miles  and  a  half  from  Rome,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  road,  is  a  Pool  of 
water,  in  remote  ages  probably  the 
mouth  of  a  volcano;  and  supposed  to 
be  the  Lacus  Regillus,  where  Posthu- 
mius  defeated  the  sons  of  Tarqnin.  A' 
little  farther  distant  from  Rome  stands 
the  Village  of  Colonna,  proudly  seated 
on  an  eminence,  and  said  to  have 
usurped  the  place  of  the  ancient  citv  of 
Ldbic\$m^  from  which  the  road  derives 
its  name.  Ficoroni  asserts  that,  in  the 
year  1650,  foundations  of  the  walls, 
with  other  remains  otLabicum,  crown- 
ed a  hill  now  denominated  Colle  delli 
Quadri,  and  situated  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  Labi- 
cana,  and  contiguous  to  the  village  of 
Colonna.  Strabo  says,  that  Labicum 
was  placed  on  a  height  rather  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  (be- 
tween fifteen  and  sixteen  miles)  trom 
Rome :  and  as  we  are  told  that  the  an- 
cient town  was  destroyed  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  and  a  new  one  erected 
near  it,  probably  Colle  delli  Quadri 
may  be  the  site  of  the  new  town, 
and  Colonna  of  the  old  one.  Julius 
C»sar  had  a  villa  at  Labieum,  which 
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became  a  Roman  Colony  about  Tour 
centuries  previous  to  the  Christian 
era. 

Palestrina,  the  ancient  Praneste,  ex- 
hibits objects  particularly  interesting 
to  antiquaries ;  namely,  its  Pelasgic 
Walls,  those  built  by  Sylla  and  Adrian, 
and  remains  of  a  celebrated  Temple, 
dedicated  to  Fortune,  and  one  of  the 
most  magniOcent  Edifices  of  former 
ages,  with  respect  to  situation,  size, 
and  architectural  splendour.  It  was 
placed  above  the  Town,  on  the  side  of 
a  mountain  cut  into  terraces,  and 
crowned  by  an  Arx,  or  Citadel,  remarlt- 
able  for  strength  of  position,  and  en- 
compassed with  Pelasgic  Walls  nine 
Roman  palmi  in  breadth.  The  founder 
of  this  venerable  City,  if  traditional  ac* 
counts  may  be  credited,  was  a  Chief 
named  Praenestus,  and  the  reputed 
grandson  of  Ulysses  and  Circe.  We 
learn,  however,  from  much  better  au- 
thority, that  Pr€Bne$te  claimed  a  Greek 
origin,  and  was  called  by  its  founder 
IIoAv9TcV<xyo(.  This  circumstance  is  re- 
corded by  Strabo:  and  Pliny  mentions 
that  Prwneste  Y/As  once  denominated 
Siephane,  W^emay  infer  from  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  that  it  was  subse- 
quently colonised  by  Alba,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  vainly  endeavouring  to  as- 
sist the  family  of  Tarquin,  it  fell  under 
the  yoke  of  Rome ;  though  after  this  pe- 
riod the  Praenestini  frequently  rebelled 
against  their  conquerors,  and  were  at 
length  defeated  by  T.  Quintus  Cincin- 
natus,  near  the  river  AUia :  but  this  de- 
feat, and  the  consequent  loss  of  their 
strong  holds,  did  not  prevent  them  from 
again  revolting,  till  they  were  finally 
subdued  by  Camillus.  Praneste,  during 
the  war  wnich  Pyrrbus  waged  against 
Rome, must  have  fallen  into  his  hands; 
because  he  is  represented  by  Florusas 
reconnoitering  the  situation  of  Rome, 
from  the  towers  of  Praneste,  During 
the  war  between  Sylla  and  Marlus  the 
cause  of  the  latter  was  espoused  by 
Prwneste:  and  when  young  Marius  took 

(>)  Under  the  lowest  Terrace  are  remains 
of  nine  Pitcins. 

(•)  Cioero,  in  his  treatise  on  Divination, 
alludes  more  than  once  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  Oracle  known  by  the  name  of  the  Prai' 
nestinat  Sortes:  but  at  what  period  the 
Temple  of  ihe  PromMtince  SorUt  was  erected 


refuge  within  its  walls,  and  preferred 
dying  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own 
soldiers,  rather  than  fall  into- the  power 
of  Sylla,  Prcsneste  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  that  victorious  general,  who 
cruelly    massacred    the    inhabitants, 
plundered  the  town,  and  sold  the  spoils 
by  auction :  but  it  survived  these  dis- 
asters; and  seems  to  have  been  colo- 
nised by  the  soldiers  of  Sylla ;  while  he, 
perhaps  to  make  atonement  for  his  bar- 
barity, restored  and  embellished  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  adding  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  priests,  and  assuming  himself 
the  name  of  Felix,  Fortunate.    Adrian, 
likewise,  who  particularly  sought  and 
acknowledged  the  protection  of  For- 
tune, repaired  and  ornamented  this  im- 
mense edifice ;  and  after  the  destruction 
of  Praneste,  in  1432,  the  modern  Town 
of  Palestrina  gradually  rose,  not  on  the 
Site  of  Praneste,  but  on  that  of  its  Tem- 
ple.   Specimens  ot  Adrian's  Wall  pre** 
sent  themselves  to  view  on  the  approach 
to  Palestrina ;  beyond  these,  are  well- 
preserved  remains  ot  Sylla' 8  Wall;  and 
just  within  the  Town,  and  likewise  at  the 
commencement  of  the  ascent  leading 
toward  theCitadel,are  remains  of  Pelas- 
gic Walls,  composed  of  smooth  angular 
masses  of  stone,  skilfully  joined  toge- 
ther without  the  aid  of  cement.    The 
Temple  of  Fortune  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted of  Three  Storeys:  the  Lowest  was 
provided  with  an  immense  Reservoir 
for  water,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  vic- 
tims were  purified:  it  still  exists  in 
Prince  Rarberini*s  Garden,  and  Is  nearly 
perfect. (>)    The  Second  Storey  contain- 
ed the  JEdieula  of  Fortuna  Primige- 
nia;  and  the  Third  that  of  Fortuna 
Pranestina:  probably  the  goddess  was 
represented  in  the  former  character 
with  a  young  Jupiter  and  Juno  in  her 
arms;  and  in  the  latter  character  with  the 
Sort«s.(>)    There  were  four  Avenues  to 
the  Temple ;  one,  on  the  Arches  of  the 
Street  called  Aricionl;  and  another 
(corresponding  to  it)  was  opposite  to 
Prince  Barberini*s  Garden :  these  led  to 

seems  uncertain.  We  may,  however,  collect 
from  history  that,  in  ooasequenoe  of  the 
veneration  in  which  the  Fane  of  Fortune  at 
Prcenette  was  held  by  the  andents,  it 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  affording  an  asylum 
to  criminals  aad  fngilives. 
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the  Lowest  Storey.  The  third  Avenue 
was  near  tte  Porta  del  Sole;  and  the 
fourth,  on  the  opposite  side,  above  the 
Porta  S.  Marti  no.  These  last-named 
entries  led  up  to,  and  united  in,  that 
part  where  the  modern  Piazza  is  situat- 
ed; and  this  Piazza  was  the  Court  of 
the  lower  Temple,  now  the  Semtnario. 
Two  Streets,  which  slanted  up  the  hill, 
led  to  the  higher  Temple,  and  were 
likewise  the  Avenues  to  a  Portico  sup- 
ported by  Columns,  and  now  called  Via 
di  Colonnara.  Remains  of  the  Columns 
may  still  be  traced.  The  higher  Temple 
stood  in  a  spacious  Court,  now  occupied 
by  theBarberini  Palace;  where  the  ce- 
lebrated Mosaic  Pavement(0  which 
originally  ornamented  the  Tribnna  of 
the  lower  Temple  (now  the  Seminario), 
has  recently  been  placed.  A  Court  ad- 
joining to  the  Seminario  exhibits  re- 
mains of  stately  Columns,  said  to  have 
been  adorned  with  Capitals  cut  into 
foliages  different  from  any  known  order 
of  Architecture:  and  adjoining  to  this 
Court,  in  an  apartment  fllled  with  wine- 
casks,  are  remains  of  a  Tribuna,  with 
three  Niches  for  statues;  and,  at  each 
end  of  the  apartment,  remains  of  what 
«eem  to  have  been  Altars.  The  shape 
of  this  lower  Temple  was  apparently 
square,  and  its  height  stupendous.  Some 
parts  of  the  Walls,  belonging  to  the  first 
and  second  Terrace  of  these  Temples, 
<Usplay  specimens,  quite  perfect^  of  an- 
cient Roman  stone-work,  called  opus 
ificerfum;  other  parts  exhibit  specimens 
of  reticulated  brick-work;  and  others 
resemble  the  Etruscair walls  of  Fiesole. 
There  are  three  Terraces,  on  the  highest 
of  which  stands  the  Church  of  St.  Ro- 
salia (the  Burial-place  of  the  Princes  of 
Palestrina),  adorned  with  an  unfinished 
but  finely-designed  Pietd,  by  Michael 
Angelo.  From  this  Church  a  mule-path 
leads  to  the  summit  of  the  Hill,  where 

(<)  A  description  of  this  Mosaic  has  been 
already  given,  in  the  account  of  the  Brac- 
dano  Palace  at  Rome.  (See  page  203, 
Chap.  Vir.)  Pliny,  I.  36.  c  25,  mentions, 
that  a  Mo6aic  Pavement  was  placed,  by 
Sylla,  in  the  Tem|)Ie  of  Fortune  at  Praeoeste: 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  was  the 
identical  Pavprneat ;  bpcanse  others,  repre- 
senting the  fable  of  Enropa,  etc.  have  been 
found  here.  Valerius  Uemiaiscus  made 
additions  1o  the  Temple  of  Fortune;  and 
Lumisden  thinks  he  might  have  ornament- 


stood  the  ilrx^  or  Citadel  ofPrseneste; 
no  part  of  which  remains  except  its 
Gate  of  Entrance  and  Pelasgic  Walls, 
still  in  high  preservation  :  within  these 
Walls  stands  a  modern  village,  whose 
Church  contains  a  Picture  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona.  Strabo  reports  that  the  rock, 
on  which  the  Citadel  of  Prseneste  stood, 
was  perforated  by  art  in  various  direc- 
tions; both  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
water,  as  well  as.  for  secret  escape.  The 
prospect  from  the  Citadel  is  very  ex- 
tensive ;  and  the  walk  thither,  and  back 
again  to  Palestrina,may  be  accomplish- 
ed with  ease  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  In 
the  environs  of  Palestrina  are  remains 
of  an  ancient  Roman  Villa,  near  which 
the  Braschi  Antinous  was  found ;  and  a 
picturesque  Ruin  of  a  Serapeon,  sup- 
posed to  hftve  been  erected  by  Adrian ; 
together  with  several  other  Ruins  of  an- 
cient Roman  edifice8.(«; 

The  Inn  at  Palestrina  contains  four 
small  bed-rooms  with  tolerably  clean 
beds:  and  likewise  furnishes  good  wine, 
pigeons,ehickens,  eggs,  coffee,  milk,and 
in  their  season  excellent  walnuts.  Tra- 
vellers who  dislike  walking  may  pro- 
cure donkeys. 

Persons  who  make  the  excursion  from 
Rome  to  Palestrina  on  horseback,  might 
return  by  the  ancient  Via  Pr(Bnestina, 
visiting  on  their  way  the  Lacus  Gabinus ; 
but,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary, 
at  a  short  distance  from  Palestrina,  to 
quit  the  commonly-frequented  car- 
riage-road, and  follow  the  course  of 
the  Via  Pramestina  to  the  Convent 
of  S.  Pasture ;  thence  proceeding  on 
the  same  road  to  the  margin  of  the 
Lake. 

Several  ancient  Towns,  beside  those 
already  mentioned,  stood  between 
Rome  and  PrsBueste;  and  the  environs 
of  the  latter,  aecording  to  Livy,  were 
very  populous;  for  he  records  that  Cin- 

ed  it  with  the  Mosaic  in  question;  wishinf; 
to  preserve  a  memorial  of  Egypt,  through 
which  country  be  travelled  with  Adrian. 

(•)The  Temple  of  Fortune  at  Prcenesle 
was  the  place  whither  private  individuals 
went  to  seek  guidance  from  the  heavenly 
deities.  The  Lots  preserved  at  Prsncste 
were  pieces  of  oaken  board,  with  ancient 
characters  graven  on  them.  They  wore 
mixed  together  by  a  boy,  and  one  was  drawn 
for  each  person  who  consulted  the  Oracle. 
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cionatus,  before  the  reduction  or  Prse- 
neste,  made  himself  master  of  its  de- 
pendencies, which  consisted  of  eight 
towns ;  and  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  Imperator  brought  by  Cin- 
cinnatus  from  Praeneste,  to  grace  his 
triumph  for  the  conquest  of  that  city, 
this  circumstance  was  recorded. 

Notfar  distant  from  the  LacusGabinus, 
and  near  the  Source  of  the  Aqua  Kir- 
ginis,  in  the  way  Jo  Rome,  stood  the 
ancient  Solonus,  probably  so  called 
because  the  town  and  the  water 'were 
consecrated  to  Apollo;  for  Sol-on  signi- 
fies the  sun.  Seaptia,  an  ancient  town 
ofLati,um,and  now  denominated  Passe- 
rano,  may  be  found  on  the  Via  Pra- 
nestina,  and  farther  north,  in  the  way  to 
Poll, is S.  Vittorino,  the  ancient  jEsula, 
seated  on  a  mountain.  Poll,  the  ancient 
Bola,  a  small  town  prettily  situated, 
lies  in  the  way  to  Palestrina;  but  pos- 
sesses no  antiquities:  and  between 
Palestrina  and  Subiaco  stands  the  an- 
cient Treha,  now  called  Trevi.  Zagarolo, 
placed  between  the  Via  Pranestina 
and  the  Via  Lahieana,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Pedum,  which  was  taken 
by  storm  and  destroyed  by  Camillas. 
Seaptia,  which  gave  its  name  to  a  Ro- 
roAn  Tribe,  stood  near  Pedum;  but 
Pliny  says  no  vestige  of  this  town 
remained  in  his  time. 

ALBANO. 

TUe  distance  from  Rome  to  Albano  is 
fourteen  Roman  miles;  and  the  road  (in 
part  the  Via  Appia)  is,^enerally  speak- 
ing, excellent.  The  objects  most  worthy 
of  notice  in  this  road  have  been  already 
described,  under  the  article  **  Porta 
S.  Giovanni;"  except  a  Sepulchral  Monu- 
ment (on  the  left,  and  very  near  the 
Gate  of  Albano),  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  magnificent  edifice,  three  storeys 
high,  incrusted  with  marble,  and  each 
storey  ornamentedwith  columns.  These 
ornaments,  together  with  the  Incrusta- 
tion, have  disappeared;  but  the  belts, 
or  praeinetiones,  of  the  three  storeys, 
and  the  marble  blocks  to  which  they 
were  fixed,  still  remain.  This  monu- 
ment is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  Pompey,  to  enclose  the  ashes  of  his 
wife  Julia,  the  Daughter  of  Caesar. 

(0  These  Vessels  are  shaped  by  hand, 
inttead  of  being  cast  io  a  mould,  like<;re- 
cian  vasct. 


Albano,  situated  between  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo  and  Aricia,  was  built  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  partly  on  the  site  of 
Porapey*s  Villa  called  Albanum  Pom- 
peii, and  partly  on  the  ruins  of  the  Villa 
of  Domitian.  Vestiges  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre, a  Reservoir,  and  a  Prwtorian 
Camp,  probably  constructed  by  order 
of  Domitian,  may  be  traced  here,  at  the 
Abbey  of  St, Paul ;  andthe  Chiesa  della 
Rotonda  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
ancient*remple  consecrated  to  Minerva. 
Contiguous  to  the  Post-house  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  ancient  Baths. 
But  the  object  best  worth  notice  in  this 
Town,  is  a  small  Huseum,  belonging  to 
Sig.  Giuseppe  Carnevalt,  which  consists 
of  Sepulchral  Monuments,  found  under 
a  bed  of  lava  in  the  vicinity  of  Alba 
Longa,  the  ancient  Capital  of  Latium. 
The  shape  of  each  of  these  Sepulchral 
Monuments  isthat  Of  a  Vase;  and  within 
each  of  the  Vases  was  found  a  small 
Cinerary  Vessel  of ^erra  cotta,  contain- 
ing ashes  and  bones,  and  made,  as  it  is 
.conjectured,  in  the  precise  shape  of  the 
Huts  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  spot,  pro- 
bably Etrnscans.(')  Each  Cinerary 
Vessel  exhibits  Unknown  Characters; 
and  these  Sepulchral  Monuments  like- 
wise have  Doors  with  curious  Fasten- 
ings. The  Cinerary  Vessel  was  placed 
in  the  centre  of  each  Monument,  and 
encircled  with  small  terracotta  Vessels 
(one  to  hold  the  sop  for  Cerberus,  others 
for  the  purifying  water,  wine,  oil,  bread, 
incense,  etc.);  a  Lamp,  like  those  of 
pottery  now  used  in  cottages;  a  Stylus 
passed  through  a  Canceller ;  Knives  and 
a  Lance.  After  seeing  this  Museum, 
Travellers,  who  have  three  hours  to 
spare,  should  proceed,  through  a  beau- 
tiful and  shady  path,  to  the  Hill  which 
commands  the  Lago  Castello,  or  Lake 
of  Albano,  the  Crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, near  six  miles  \p  cincumferencc, 
and  famous  for  particularly  large  and 
well-flavoured  Eels.  Castel  Gandolfo 
(a  village  built  in  the  lower  ages)  stands 
on  the  top  of  the  Hill;  and  a  beautiful 
walk  leads  down  to  the  Lake,  whose 
banks  exhibit  two  Grottos,  or  iVym- 
phaa,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
Domitian.(a)  The  depth  to  this  Lake  near 
Palazzola,  the  Site  of  Alba  Longa,(^)  is 

(•)  Domitian,  before  he  succeeded  to  Iho 
Empire,  resided  chiefly  at  Albano. 

(3)  Dionysius  of  Haiicarnassus  say:,  that 
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computed  to  be  four  hundred  and 
eighty  feet,  and  its  subterranean  Canal, 
or  Outlet,  called  the  Emissario^  is  one 
of  the  most  eitraordinary  works  of  the 
ancient  Romans ;  and  was  made  during 
the  siege  of  Veii,  in  obedience  to  the 
Delphic  Oracle.  It  is  carried  above  a 
mile  under  the  Hill  of  Albano  to  the 
Plain;  and  measures  in  breadth  between 
live  and  six  palmi,  and  in  height  from 
nine  to  ten  palmi.  It  appears  thai,  after 
tracing  the  line  of  this  Canal-  above 
ground,  pits  were  sunk  at  certain  dis- 
tances from  each  other;  by  which 
means  several  labourers  were  let  down, 
and  enabled  to  work  at  the  same  lime  : 
so  that  the  Canal  was  completed  in 
the  course  of  one  year  (that  of  Rome 
359).  The  entry  to  the  Canal  from  the 
Lake,  and  its  issue  in  the  Plain,  are 
wonderful  specimens  of  the  solidity  of 
Etruscan  architecture;  and  the  interior 
part  ofthis  ancient  Funnel  seems  perfect 
as  when  first  completed.  Another  path, 
to  the  left  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  leads 
back  to  Albano;  and  the  Ilexes  which 
sh^de  this  walk  are  some  of  the  largest 
in  ltaly.(>)  Outside  of  the  Gate  of  Albano, 
leading  to  Aricta,  is  an  ancient  Tomb, 
on  the  left,  called ^Aat  of  the  Curiatii,{») 
though  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
ground  for  this  assertion,  as  monuments 
were  erected  to  their  memory  near  the 
Fossa  CluiliiB^  where  they  fell.  The 
Tomb  in  question  consists  of  a  lofty 
Square  Base,  on  which  are  placed  five 
round  Pyramids,  one  being  in  the 
centre,  and  one  on  each  of  the  square 
corners.  Two  of  these  Pyramids  are- 
entire,  and  the  others,  though  defaced, 
still  visible.  This  tomb  appears  to  be 
very  ancient,  as  it  resembles  that  of 
Porsena  at  Clusium. 

Fartheron,  toward  Aricia,isaremark- 
able  part  of  the  Via  Appia^  consisting 
of  a  long  and  vast  Mole,  carried  across 

Alba  Longa  was  built  between  a  mountain, 
and  a  lake,  which  served  instead  of  walls. 
If  we  may  credit  Virgil,  Ascauius  founded 
(his  City  on  the  spotwhereiEueas  discovered 
a  white  Sow  wilh  thirty  Pigs. 

(')  Persons  who  do  not  choose  to  walk 
may  hire  a  donkey  for  three pauls,  including 
buonamano  to  the  man  who  leads  it.  The 
Albano  Cictrone  expects  four  or  Ave  pauls ; 
and  the  Cicerone  at  the  Emissario  two  pauls, 
if  he  find  lights.  The  best  Iqo  at  Albano 
(the  Buropa],  furni8be»  good  dinaerf ,  wholes 


the  Valley  of  Arlcia,  to  faciUtate  the 
passage;  arches  being  constructed  at 
certain  distances,  to  discharge  the 
water  liable  to  collect  there;  for  the 
fertile  Valley  of  Aricia  was,  in  times 
past,  a  Lake. 

Not  far  distant  from  Albano  is  the 
Mons  Albanus,  now  Monte  Cavo,  and 
formerly,  perhaps,  the  Capitoline  Hill  of 
Alba  Longa,  on  the  summit  of  which 
hill,  and  near  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  stood 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,(3)  erected 
by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  according  to 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  as  a  place 
of  worship  common  to  the  Romans  and 
their  allies;  where  they  assembled 
annually  to  offer  sacrifices ;  and  where 
Tarquin  instituted  the  Ferice  Latina, 
On  this  spot,  likewise,  Roman  Generals, 
who  were  refused  the  honour  of  the 
Great  Triumph  in  Rome,  had  the  Lesser 
Triumph,  called  an  Ovation.  Nothing 
now  remains  of  this  famous  Temple 
except  heaps  of  stones;  most  of  its 
materials  having  been  employed  to 
build  the  Convento  de*  Passionisti,  now 
standing  on  its  site :  but  part  of  the  Via 
Triumphalis,  which  led  to  this  temple, 
still  continues  in  good  preservation. 

The  best  way  of  ascending  Monte  Cavo 
is  from  Marino.  About  halfway  up  the 
mountain  (to  the  left  of  the  road)  stands 
a  Village,  called  Rocca  di  Papa,  and 
supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  be 
Fabienses,  mentioned  by  Pliny :  above 
this  Village  is  a  precipitous  rock,  where 
probably  stood  t^p  anoientiira;  Albana^ 
and  a  little  higher  than  the  Village  is  a 
Plain,  called  Hannibal's  Camp. 

The  air,  both  at  Albano  and  Aricia 
(one  mile  dbtant),  is  less  oppressive 
during  summer,  though  perhaps  not 
more  salubrious,  than  that  of  Rome; 
and  the  country  is  beautiful.  Private 
lodging-houses  may  he  procured  at  each 

f-ome  wine,  and  tolerable  bads,  at  reasona- 
ble prices. 

(a)  Livy  (lib.  i.)  speaks  thus,  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii.  *' Their  Tombs  still  exist,  in 
the  respective  plains  where  each  combatant 
perished.  The  Sepulchrcsof  the  two  Romans 
are  on  the  Alban  side  of  the  field,  close  to- 
gether; those  of  the  three  Curiatii  nearer  to 
the  Roman  side,  and  at  a  short  distance 
frtNU  each  other.^' 

{})  Latinuf,  after  his  death,  was  worship- 
as  Jupiter  Latialis. 
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place ;  and  a  public  carriage  goes  three 
times  a-week,  during  summer,  from 
Rome  to  Albano;  the  fare,  for  going, 
being  five  pauls,  and  the  same  for  re- 
turning. 

OSTIA. 

The  distance  from  Rome  to  Ostia  (an- 
ciently Oxti'a  Tiherina)  is  about  sixteen 
Roman  miles;  and  the  price  commonly 
charged  for  an  open  carriage,  witb  six 
places  and  three  horses,  to  go  and  re- 
turn, is  five  scndi,  huonamano  not  in- 
clusive. By  setting  out  early,  this  ex- 
cursion may  be  accomplished  in  one 
day:  but,  as  Jffar  arta  prevails  dread- 
fully aiOstia,  it  should  be  visited  in  cold 
weather;  and  persons  unaccustomed  to 
this  pestiferous  air  ought  not  to  en- 
counter it,  without  drinking  a  glass  of 
strong  wine.  The  time  occupied  in 
going  from  Rome  to  Ostia  is  about  three 
bou(s  and  a  half;  and,  in  returning, 
about  four  hours.  The  Road  is  good, 
and  lies  on  a  gentle  descent  parallel 
with  the  Tiber;  the  sinuosities  of  which 
river  are,  on  one  spot,  very  picturesque. 
The  country  near  Ostia  is  a  dreary 
Marsh,  interspersed  with  Salt-works, 
and  a  dead  Lake,  literally  covered  with 
wild  fowl. 

The  modern  road  to  Ostia  follows  the 
course  of  the  ancient  Via  Osticnsis, 
The  Porta  Trigemina, «  which  appeats 
to  have  stoodf  under  the  Prioralo  di 
Malta,  between  the  Aventine  Hili  and  the 
Tiber,  was  likewise  called  Porta  Os- 
tiensiSf  before  Aurelian  extended  the 
walls  ofRome;but  atter  that  period  the 
Gale  now  called  Porta  di  S.  Paolo  became 
the  Porta  Ostiensis.  Beyond  this  Gate 
the  road  passes  the  ancient  Almo,  con- 
secrated to  Cybele;  thence  proceeding 
to  the  ruins  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul: 
and  farther  on,  passing  the  site  of  the 
Vicus  Alexandria  an  ancient  Roman 
Village.  Lpwardof  four  miles  from  the 
Gale  is  the  Via  Laurentina,  still  a  car- 
riage-road, which  leads  to  Bccima  and 
Prattica  :  and  nine  miles  from  Rome  is 
the  Ponte  delta  Rcfolta,  an  ancient 
Bridge,  beyond  which  the  road  crosses 
another  ancient  Bridge  thrown  over 
the  Salin<Bf  or  Salt-works,  which  are 
mentioned  by  Livy  as  having  existed  in 
the  days  ofAncus  Martius,  who,  accord- 


ing to  all  the  Roman  bistorlans,  founded 
Ostia.  Under  the  last-mentioned  Bridge 
are  Ruins  of  an  Aqueduct. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  make  the  most 
of  their  time  should,  when  they  arrive 
at  the  spot  leading  to  ancient  Ostia 
(from  which  the  modern  Town  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant),  get  out  of 
their  carriages,  and  send  them  to  Castel 
Fusano  (about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant), 
where  stabling  may  be  procured;  and 
where,  in  a  Casino  which  belongs  to  the 
Chigi  family,  persons  who  bring  their 
own  dinner  are  usually  allowed  to  dine, 
paying  for  the  room  they  occupy. 

The  Tiber  has  two  mouths ;  and  there- 
fore is  called  by  Virgil,^'  King  of  horned 
floods."  Near  one  of  these  mouths  An- 
cus  Martius  founded  Ostia;  which  was, 
in  ancient  days,  so  pleasantly  situated, 
that  the  Romans  frequently  spent  part 
of  the  year  there;  and  its  widely-spread 
and  thickly-scattered  ruins  prove  that 
it  must  once  have  been  large  and  popu- 
lous. The  site  of  its  Walls,  which,accord- 
ing  to  appearance,  were  semicircular, 
and  remains  of  the  Towers  which  de- 
fended them,  may  still  be  discovered; 
although,  generally  speaking,  Ostia  is 
more  completely  demolished  by  time, 
war,  excavations,  and  lime-kilns,  than 
almost  any  other  ancient  town  of  La- 
tium.  The  Theatre  likewise  may  be 
traced,  by  remains  of  some  of  the  foun- 
dations of  its  Seats;  as  may  the  Cella 
of  a  Temple,  called  that  of  Jove,  but 
without  good  authority.  Its  walls  are 
constructed  with  brick,  and  nearly  per- 
fect: they  exhibit  the  best  style  of  an- 
cient Roman  architecture ;  and  seem  to 
have  been  cased  with  marble  on  the 
outside,  and  also  within :  and  as  the 
remains  of  the  Cornice,  Frieze,  and 
Architrave  resemble,  in  beauty  of  exe- 
cution, the  embellishments  of  Tra]an*s 
Forum,  it  appears  probable  that  this 
temple  was  of  the  age  of  Trajan.  Its 
interior  displays  remains  of  a  Cella, 
under  which  is  a  Penetralej  or  Recess, 
now  filled  with  earth.  The  Vestibule  of 
this  Temple  seems  to  have  been  formed 
by  six  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order;  fragments  ofwhichmay  be  disco- 
vered in  the  vicinity.  The  pavement  of 
the  Edifice  was  gtallo  antico,  mixed 
with  Numidian  marble.    The  statue  of 


(•)  Thus  named  in  honour  of  the  three  Horatii. 
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the  presiding  diylnity  stood  on  a  lofty 
pedestal,  simflar  to  those  in  the  Temple 
of  Venus  and  Rome :  the  interior  of  the 
Building  likewise  contained  six  Niches 
for  other  statues;  and  as  there  is  no 
appearance  of  windows,  perhaps  it  was 
lighted  by  means  of  its  door.(>)  Beyond 
the  remains  of  this  Temple  is  a  Circular 
Edifice,  with  niches,  and  some  well- 
preserved  Paintings,  considering  that 
they  are  exposed  to  the  external  air. 
This  edifice  is  called  VArca  di  Mercu- 
rio,  the  word  Area  being  a  corruption 
of  ^rea.  In  the  same  mass  of  building 
another  apartment  is  .  discoverable. 
Farther  on  are  four  Pedestals  with  an- 
cient Inscriptions,  perfectly  legible; 
one  being  in  honour  of  Julia,  the  Con- 
sort of  Septimius  Severus :  and  still  far- 
ther, that  is,  still  nearer  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  are  a  Corinthian  Capital  of 
the  lower  ages,  and  a  building  called 
Tor  Bovacciana^yfh'ich  commands  this 
branch  of  the  river;  where,  according 
to  Virgil,  ifineas  landed,  after  his  flight 
from  Troy.  Although  the  earth  here  has 
gained  considerably  on  the  water,  and 
several  of  the  ¥^ods  have  been  felled, 
still,  the  savag^wildness  of  the  country, 
and  theawful  in^gnificence  of  its  forests 
of  gigantic  maritime  stone-pines  (ex- 
tending upwards  of  twenty  miles  along 
the  coast;,  accord  well  with  this  de- 
scription in  the  Mneid  :— 

**  The  Trojan,  from  tbe  main,  beheld  a  wood, 

Which, thick  with  shades  and  dusky  horror, stood. 

Betwixt  the  trees  tbe  Tiber  took  his  courie, 

With  whirlpools  dimpled,  and  with  downward  force 

That  drove  the  sand  along,  he  took  bis  way, 

And  roU'd  bis  yellow  billows  to  the  sea. 

About  him,  and  above,  and  round  the  wood. 

The  birds  tliat  haunt  tbe  borders  of  his  flood, 

Who  bathed. within,  or  bask'd  upon  his  side, 

To  tuneful  songs  their  narrow  throats  applied. 

Tiie  captain  gives  command ;  the  joyful  train 

Glides  through  the  gloomy  shade,  and  leaves  tbe  main.** 

Adjoining  to  Tor  Bo  vacciana  is  a  green 
field,  in  a  semi-circular  shape,  which 
probably  was  the  ancient  Port;  though 
the  spot  so  denominated  is  nearer  to 
modem  Ostia,  and  opposite  to  the  Cella 
of  the  Temple  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Jove.  Contiguous  to  Tor 
Bo  vacciana   is  a  Ferry  to  the   I  sola 

(0  The  magnificent  oolnmns,  and  other 
precioos  marbles,  which  embellish  the  Pal- 
lazzo  Braschi  at  Rome,  are  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  this  Temple;  and  among^ 


Sacra,  a  flat  square  piece  of  ground, 
about  half  a  league  broad,  which  pro- 
jects into  the  sea  between  Ostia  and 
Porto ;  and  is  formed  into  an  island  by 
the  two  mouths  of  the  Tiber:  it  was 
probably  called  Sacra,  because  festivals 
in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
celebrated  there.  In  order  to  see  the 
remains  of  the  Harbourmade  by  Claur 
dius,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Town  of 
Porto,  built  by  Trayan,  and  anciently 
denominated  Portus,  it  is  necessary  to 
cross  the  Isola  Sacra,  toward  the 
western  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  called 
FiumicirM,  by  which  moiith  vessels 
going  to  Rome  now  enter  the  river. 
Here  was  the  Claudian  Harbour,  and  the 
Light-house  resembling  the  famoas 
Pharos,  at  Alexandria,  and  built  upon 
the  wreck  of  a  huge  vessel  which 
had  been  employed,  by  Caligula,  in 
transporting  an  immense  obelisk  from 
Egypt  to  Rome.  Trajan  added  an  tf»- 
terior  Basin,  now  denominated  Logo 
Trajano,  in  which  remains  of  Maga- 
zines and  Docks  are  still  discoverable; 
its  form  is  a  hexagon :  but  the  once  ce- 
lebrated Claudian  Harbour  is  now  a 
Pool  of  Stagnant  Water;  and^the  Town 
of  Portus  a  Mass  of  Ruins ;  among  which 
nothing  can  be  distinguished  but  its 
Circumference  and  its  Aqueduct. 

The  walk  back  from  Portus  to  the 
Ferry,  and  thence  to  the  Chigi  Casino^ 
is  a  long  one :  and  persons  fearful  of  en- 
countering fatigue  should  send  their 
horses  to  be  baited  at  modern  Ostia, 
instead  of  the  Chigi  Casino;  where  the 
magnificent  maritime  stone-pines,  and 
some  gigantic  Amphorao,  taken  accord- 
ing to  report  from  the  younger  Pliny's 
Villa  Laurentina,  alone  merit  notice. 
This  Villa,  which  he  calls  ''commodious 
but  not  splendid,"  although  from  his 
own  description  it  appears  to  have  been 
magnificent,  stood  close  to  tbe  sea,  at 
the  distance  of  seventeen  miles  from 
Rome;  and  remains  of  its  foundations 
may  be  traced  in  the  Villa  Sacchetti, 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  Chigi  Casino. 

Modern  Ostia  is  a  dirty  wretched 
place,  which  affords  no  accommodation 
for  Travellers;  neither  does  it  usually 

the  Ruins  still  seen  at  Ostia  is  a  bk)ck  of 
African  marble,  nineteen  feetsixincbesloDf, 
four  feet  ten  inches  wide,  and  two  feet 
diep. 
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contain  more  than  a  hundred  inhabit- 
ants during  winter,  and  in  summer  not 
a  quarter  part  of  that  number :  though 
lately  the  extension  of  the  Salt-worlcs 
has  increased  the  residents  at  Ostia; 
but  they  all  look  cadaverous;  and  a 
country,  once  teeming  with  heaithftil 
inhabitants  of  the  human  species,  Is 
now  occupied  by  immense  herds  of 
buffaloes,  vast  flocks  of  wild-fowl,  wild 
boars,  deer,  and,  in  the  forests,  wolves. 

NETTUNO  AND  ARDEA. 

This  is  an  interesting  excursion 
through  part  of  the  ancient  Volscian 
territory;  and  the  road,  for  a  light  and 
strong  caleche,  is  not  dangerous,  pro- 
vided the  driver  be  careful. 

From  Home  the  usual  way  of  going  is 
by  the  Porta  San  Giovanni  to  the  Osteria 
delle  Fratochie;  whence,  to  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Town  of  Bovilla,  is  not 
more  than  two  or  three  hundred  paces. 
BovHUb  was,  according  to  Martial,  the 
first  Station  on  the  Via  Anpia,  and 
exhibits  remains  of  a  small  circular 
building,  closed  at  the  top  by  a  dome, 
and  composed  of  very  large  stones, 
which  seem  to .  have  been  fastened 
together  with  iron  or  bronze  cramps; 
it  probably  was  a  sepulchral  monument; 
and  near  it  are  considerable  remains 
of  a  small  Theatre,  and  vestiges  of  a 
Circus.  From  BovUUb  Travellers  usu- 
aiiy  proceed  to  the^  Osteria  di  Givita, 
on  a  good  road,  which  appears  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  ancient  ViaAntiatina, 
and  hence  to  Garroceto  there  is  no 
wheel-track  but  a  greensward,  which, 
beyond  that  town,  is  exchanged,  as  far 
as  Nettuuo»  for  deep  sand  and  endless 
woods. 

On  a  sylvan  hill,  called  Monte  Glove, 
near  the  Osteria  di  Givita,  and  between 
two  wheel-tracks,  one  leading  to  Gonca 
on  the  left,  the  otherto  Nettuno  on  the 
rights  stood  Corioli,  once  a  celebrated 
town:  and  at  Gonca,  to  the  left  of  Net- 
tuno, are  ruins  otSatricum,  a  large  city, 
which  Gamlllus  took  by  assault,  after  he 
had  subdued  the  Veientines.  Nettuno, 
a  small  town,  erected  during  the  middle 
ages  in  the  vicinity  of  a  temple  dedicat- 
ed to  Neptune,  is  near  two  miles  from 
Antium,  and  Astura  is  six  miles  (by  land 
or  sea)  from  Nettuno.  Antium,  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Rome,  and  now  called 
I'orlo  d'Anzo,  was  the  Metropolis  of  the 


Volscians;  and,  according  to  tradition, 
derives  it  origin  from  the  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe.  In  remote  ages  the  Temple 
of  Fortune  at  Antium  was  very  famous, 
and  her  statue  there  is  reported  to  have 
given  oracles  by  a  nodding  of  the  head. 
Nero,  a  native  of  Antium,  expended 
considerable  sums  in  providing  it  with 
a  magnificent  harbour ;  the  original  port 
having  been  destroyed  by  Numicius,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  284:  but  Nero's  har- 
bour, the  temples,  the  imperial  resi- 
dence, etc.,  all  fella  prey  to  the  merci- 
less Saracens;  by  whom  the  town  was 
annihilated. 

Persons  inclined  to  visit  the  Circean 
Promontory,  now  called  Monte  Felice, 
might  go  thither  from  Antium,  hy  way 
of  Astura;  and  would  find  objects  of 
considerable  interest  in  the  ancient 
Port,  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Circe, 
the  Pelasgic  Walls  and  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Citadel,  togetherwith  the  remains 
of  the  Villa  of  LucuHus ;  all  of  which  may 
be  traced  on  this  insulated  spot,  deno- 
minated in  former  times  Circasum,  tvom 
having  been  the  domain  of  Circe. 

Another  road  goes  from  Antium  in 
the  opposite  direction,  parallel,  for  some 
miles,  with  the  sea-shore;  and  then 
turning  to  the  rfght,at  Torre  di  San  Lo- 
renzo, leads  in  a  direct  line  to  Ardea. 
This  road,  though  rough,  is  practicable 
for  carriages;  and  the  drive  occupies 
about  three  hours:  magnificent  forest- 
scenery  embellishes  this  road :  but  as^i 
considerable  part  of  it  traverses  very 
thick  woods,  where  tracks  of  the  wheels 
of  charcoal-carts  cross  each  other  in 
every  direction,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
well-experienced  Guide,  at  Porto  d'Anzo, 
to  point  out  the  way  to  Ardva,  the  dis- 
tance to  which  place  from  Antium  is 
computed  to  be  twelve  miles. 

Ardea,  the  capital  of  the  Rutili,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Dana^,  the 
daughter  of  Acrisius,  King  of  the  Ar- 
gives,  long  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  was  certainly  a  place  of  high  an- 
tiquity, because  Strabo  distingnishes  it 
as  the  ancient  Ardea.  It  is  celebrated 
for  having  been  the  Metropolis  of  Tur- 
mis,  and  must  have  enjoyed,  during  the 
infancy  of  Rome,  a  considerable  degree 
of  power;  as  it  contributed  mainly,  at 
that  period,  to  the  foundation  of  Sagun- 
tum  in  Spain.  It  is  not,  however,  men- 
tioned in  the  Roman  history  till  the  time 
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of  Tarqoinius  Superbus;  who,  as  we 
collect  from  that  source,  was  beslegiog 
Ardea.  at  the  momeDt  when  the  memo- 
rable event  occurred  which  led  to  his 
expulsion  from  Rome.  After  the  conse^ 
quent  change  in  the  Roman  govern^ 
ment,  the  siege  of  Ardea  was  raised ; 
and  the  Ardeatas,  in  the  days  of  Mene- 
nius  Agrippa,  received  a  Roman  Colony 
led  by  that  eminent  patriot :  they  like- 
wise afforded  an  asylum  to  Gamillus 
during  his  exile;  and  under  his  com- 
mand were  enabled  to  succour  Rome, 
by  defeating  a  large  number  of  Gauls  who 
had  advanced  toward  Ardea  in  quest  of 
booty,  and,  afterwards,  by  contributing 
to  the  decisive  victory  which  freed 
Rome  from  invaders.  A  second  Colony 
seems  to  have  been  sent  to  Ardea  under 
the  Empetor  Adrian.  Pliny  mentions 
paintings,  older  than  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  as  having  existed  during  his  time 
in  the  temples  of  Ardea;  and  he  adds 
that,  although  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
colouring  of  these  paintings  remained 
as  fresh  as  when  first  done.  A  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  walls  of  the  Cita- 
del of  Ardea,  situated  about  three  miles 
from  the  sea,  is  still  in  existence ;  and  a 
few  modern  cottages,  a  church,  and  a 
baronial  castle  of  the  lower  ages,  which 
last  now  belongs  to  the  Cesarini  family, 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  fortress. 
The  eminence  upon  which  this  fortress 
stood  is  insulated,  volcanic,  and  sur- 
rounded with  rocks  of  lufo,  heightened 
by  walls  consisting  of  square  masses  of 
tufo,  not  extremely  large,  and  placed  in 
parallel  lines  above  each  other.  These 
Walls  appear  to  have  been  about  six  feet 
wide.  They  are,  in  form,  quadrilateral, 
and  strengthened  by  Towers,  one  of 
which  remains  tolerably  perfect:  it  does 
not  rest  upon  the  Wall;  but  is  built  like 
a  buttress,  at  the  base  of  the  tufo  rock, 
and  rises  considerably  above  the  top  of 
the  wall,  presenting  in  front  two  acute 
angles.  The  lower  part  of  the  Walls  is 
in  wonderfully  good  preservation,  and 
appears  to  have  been  constructed  with- 
out the  aid  of  cement ;  but  the  tufo  in 
the  upper  part  is  considerably  worn  by 
time,  and  repaired  with  mortar  and  Ro- 
man bricks.  According  to  the  report 
of  Travellers,  several  towns  of  Greece 
exhibit  remains  of  walls  similar  to  those 
of  Ardea ;  which  would,  however,  were 
the  masses  of  tufo  they  are  built  with 


somewhat  larger,  resemble  the  Etrus- 
can walls  of  Veil.  The  Town  ofArdoa 
evidently  stood  at  the  foot  of  its  Citadel, 
in  a  most  unhealthy  situation;  and  re* 
mains  of  Baths  and  Buildings,  construct- 
ed with  reticulated  brickwork,  may  still 
be  traced  in  the  marshes  under  the 
rocks.  The  entrance  to  the  modern 
village  is  through  a  Gateway,  apparently 
constructed  during  the  lower  ages. 

Among  the  cottages,  in  the  village 
still  dignified  by  the  name  of  Ardea,  is  a 
Wine-House  where  bacon,  hams,  and 
macaroni  are  sold ;  and  where  Travellers 
who  bring  their  own  dinner  may  have  it 
cooked  by  their  own  servants,  or  by  the 
owner  of  the  wine-house :  and  the  Ce- 
sarint  family,  if  a  proper  application  be 
made  to  them,  wi41  give  their  agent  at 
Ardea  an  order  to  provide  Travellers 
with  an  eating-room  and  beds  in  the 
Villa  Cesarini. 

On  a  rising  gronnd,  nearer  to  the  sea 
than  Ardea,  is  the  Site  of  the  Temple  of 
Venus,  contiguous  to  which  the  Roman 
Emperors  had  an  Elephant-park. 

On  quitting  Ardea  to  proceed  to 
Rome,  the  Traveller  crosses  a  streamlet 
denominated  the  Incastro;  beyond 
which  are  two  ancient  roads,  each  beai^ 
ing  the  name  of  Via  Ardeatina;  one 
leads  to  the  Porta  di  San  Sebastiaoo, 
meeting  the  FiOilppfaat  a  little  Church, 
called  Domine  quo  vcuiis;  the  other, 
which  is  at  the  present  moment  (1831) 
passable  for  light  carriages,  leads  to  the 
Porta  Ostiensis,  now  called  the  Porta  di 
San  Paolo.  By  the  former  road  the  dis- 
tance between  Ardea  and  Rome  is  called 
seventeen  miles;  and,  by  the  lat^r, 
somewhat  more.  About  three  hours  and 
a  half  are  usually  occupied  in  going  by 
the  last-named  road  to  the  Porta  Ostien- 
sis. There  is  another  road  from  Ardea 
to  Rome  through  Prattica>  the  ancient 
LavifUumf  but  persons  who  travel  in  a 
carriage  should  endeavour  to  learn  the 
state  of  this  road  before  they  venture  to 
phrsue  it. 

Laviwium  is  said  to  have  been  buiH 
by  ^neas,  who  named  it  after  his  con- 
sort, Lavinia;  and  when  the  neighbour- 
ing city  of  Laurentum,  the  capital  of  the 
Kings  of  Latium,  was  destroyed,  its  in- 
habitants took  refuge  at  Lavinium;  in- 
corporating themselves  with  the  citi- 
zens of  that  place,  who  were  conse- 
quently  called  Laurentei'JLavinates. 
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The  Nwnieus,  a  riyulet  in  which,  ac- 
cordiogto  tradilton,  JSneaswas  drown- 
ed, may  still  be  seen  to  the  west  of 
Praltica;  and  farther  to  the  west,  near 
the  termination  oflhe  Via  Laurentina, 
is  Torre  Paterno,  supposed  to  stand  on, 
or  atjjiacent  to,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Laurentum* 

CIVITAVKCCHIA,   TITULONIA,    AND 
TOSCANELLA. 

The  Porta  di  San  Pancrazio,  which 
derives  its  modern  name  from  the 
Church  of  that  Salnt^  on  the  Via  Vitel- 
lia,  leads  to  Civitavecchia.  This  Gate  is 
situated  on  the  3ion8  Janiculus,  which 
hill,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  called 
Jlions  Aurea,  now  corrupted  into  Mon- 
torio.  The  Via  Aurelia  extends  from 
this  Gate  to  Civitavecchia,  passing  under 
one  of  the  magnificent  arches  of  Tra- 
jan*s  Aqueduct,  which  comes  from  the 
farthest  side  of  the  Lqcus  Sabatinua, 
DOW  Bracciano.  No  very  interesting 
objects  present  themselves  on  this  road 
eiceptthe  Lake  o(  Alsietimu,  and  the 
contiguous  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Alstum^  from  which  the  Lai^e  derives  its 
oame :  they  are  situated  near  the  sea ; 
as  likewise  was  the  ancient  Pyrgi,  now 
the  Castello  di  Santa  Severa,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Civitavecchia.  The 
Lalie  oXAUietinus  has  been  erroneously 
supposed  to  assist  in  supplying  Trajan's 
Aqueduct:  the  muddy  and  unwholesome 
water  of  this  Lake  was  brought  to  Rome 
for  the  use  of  Augustus's  Naumachia 
only;  whereas  the  water  of  the  Sabct- 
Una,  being  clear  and  good,  served  for 
all  the  uses  of  life. 

Civitavecchia,  situated  at  the  distance 
of  forty-seven  miles  from  Rome,  is  a 
small  bul  populous  Free  Port:  and  ori- 
ginally bore  the  appellation  of  Trajani 
PartuiM  because  its  harbour  (a  magni- 
cent  work)  was  constructed  by  order  of 
Trajan  for  the  purpose  of  affording  safe 
anchorage  to  vessels  of  burthen  on  a 
coast  previously  destitute  of  shelter. 
Two  immense  piers  formed  this  harbour, 
which  was  semicircular;  and  an  island, 
consisting  of  huge  blocks  of  stone  sunk 
in  the  sea,  was  artificially  made  to  serve 
as  a  breakwater,  and  likewise  to  support 
a  pharos.  The  Town,  of  which  this  har- 
bour was  the  Port,  bore  the  name  of 
CentumeellcB;  bul,  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens,  its  inhabitants 


built  and  occupied  another  town, 
farther  from  the  sea :  afterwards, 
however,  they  rebuilt  the  old  town, 
which  was,  in  consequence,  denomi- 
nated Civitavecchia.  Trajan  had  a  villa 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

Previous  to  leavingCivitavecchia,  Tra- 
vellers should  endeavour  to  obtain  pri- 
vate recommendations  for  every  halt- 
ing-place between  that  Sea-port  and 
Viterbo. 

From  Civitavecchia  to  Corneto  the 
distance  is  twelve  miles.  The  latter 
town  has  been  already  mentioned,  in 
this  work,  as  celebrated  for  the  beau- 
tiful Etruscan  pottery  found  in  its 
neighbouring  ancient  burial-places : 
above-ground,  however,  it  possesses 
nothing  remarkable,  except  a  Church, 
the  principal  door  of  which  is  arched, 
and  ornamented  with  Mosaics  of  por- 
phyry and  other  precionsmarbles,much 
injured  by  time.  It  has  likewise  been 
already  mentioned  that  this  town  stands 
near  the  site  of  Tarquinium,  founded, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Tarchon,  who 
assisted  JSneas  against  Turnus.  Tarqui- 
nium  became  a  Roman  Colony  under 
Tarquinius  Prlsftis,  who  was  either 
born  or  educated  there.  From  Corneto 
to  the  Hamlet  of Montalto,  anciently  Fo- 
rum Aurelia,  the  road  is  very  bad,  and 
the  distance  about  twelve  miles:  thence 
to  Ponte  dell*  Abbadia  (about  eight 
miles)  the  road  continues  bad,  though 
passable :  but,  in  March,  1830,  a  bridge 
on  this  road  was  so  much  broken,  that, 
without  the  assistance  of  porters,  no 
carriage  could  be  conveyed  over  It. 
Ponte  deir  Abbadia,  near  the  confines 
ofTuscany,  Isa  very  grand  and  a  very 
ancient  Etruscan  Bridge,  consisting  of 
one  high  and  wide  arch,  spanning  a 
wild  and  picturesque  ravine,  through 
which  flows  a  rivulet  called  the  Flora. 
Contiguous  to  this  Bridge,  which  is  too 
narrow  to  be  crossed  by  a  modern  car- 
riage, stands  a  small  Building  of  the 
middle  ages,  now  occupied  by  Custom- 
house Officers :  and  In  this  vicinity  lies 
a  piece  of  flat  uncultivated  land,  about 
five  miles  in  circumference,  watered  by 
the  Flora,  and  supposed,  by  the  Prince 
of  Canino,  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Vitulonia,  one  of  the  largest,  most 
enlightened,  and  most  powerful  Cities 
of  Etruria ;  but,  respecting  the  precise 
situation  of  which,  historians  declare 
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themselves  ignorant;  though  it  was 
known  to  have  stood  at  a  short  distance 
inland  from  that  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean shore  on  which  the  produce  ofthe 
iron-mines  of  Elba  were,  in  early  ages, 
landed.(')  It  was  likewise  known  to  be 
famous  for  mineral  Baths,  which  were 
restored,  during  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  by  the  Proconsul  Minu- 
cius :  and  the  Prince  of  Canino,  several 
years  since,  discovered,  on  his  Canino 
estate,  ruins  of  ancient  Baths,  marble 
pavements,  large  rooms  with  steps 
leading  into  them,  and  aqueducts  which 
supplied  them  with  water.  The  Prince 
re-established  these  Baths,  now  called 
Caldane  ;and,  by  so  doing,  found  among 
their  ruins  a  pedestal  with  an  inscription 
relative  to  Minucius;  and  likewise  a 
very  fine  statue,  in  marble,  ofHygeia. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1828,  a 
subterraneous  vault  was  accidentally 
opened,  not  far  from  an  eminence, 
called  Monte  Cucumella,  in  the  plain  of 
Cavalupo:. the  vault  was  found  to  con- 
tain Etruscan  vases;  and  this  circum- 
stance induced  the  Prince  of  Canino, 
to  whom  Monte  Cucumella,  with  the 
contiguous  ground,  belongs,  to  make 
eicavations  in  the  plain,  near  the  Ponte 
deir  Abbadia,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Cu- 
cumella, on  a  plot  of  ground  contain- 
ing about  four  acres  English:  and 
these  excavations  brought  to  light,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  above  two 
thousand  vases  and  paterm ;  superb  in 
size  and  form,  beautifully  painted,  co- 
vered with  inscriptions,  and  apparently 
executed  when  the  arts  had  attained 
their  utmost  height  of  perfection. 
Among  the  vases  was  one  inscribed 
VI(s^LONO+Ei,  and  exhibiting  a  paint- 
ing, the  subject  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be,  the  people  of  Vitulonia,  repre- 
sented by  a  matron  and  a  male  figure, 
who  are  doing  homage  to  the  ancient 
Bacchus :  and  this  circumstance,  united 
with  the  immense  number,  and  tran- 
scendent beauty,  of  the  disentombed 
vases  and  patersD,  superadded  to  the 
discovery  of  the  mineral  Baths,  led  the 
Prince  of  Canino  to  conclude,  that  his 

(0  The  iron  froip  the  mines  of  Elba  is,  at 
the  present  moment,  disembarked  on  this 
shore. 

(a)  The  Canino  Tascs  and  paters  appear, 
generally  speakinfl^,  to  have  been  fouad  in 


excavations  had  fortunately  been  made 
on  the  site  of  the  Necropolis  of  Ft'tu- 
lonia>  The  Prince's  conclusion  is  sup- 
ported by  the  additional  circumstance 
of  there  being,  at  the  present  moment, 
neai'  the  excavations,  and  contiguous 
to  each  other,  three  Etruscan  Bridges 
thrown  over  the  Fiora;  oneof  them  (the 
Ponte  deir  Abbadia)  entire ;  the  others 
in  ruins;  and  all  three  apparently  con- 
structed to  connect  two  parts  of  a  city. 

After  Vitulonia  was  destroyed,  a 
Town,  denominated  Vulscia,  appears 
to  have  risen  on  its  site;  and,  when 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Volscians, 
was,  as  Pliny  relates,  consumed  by  fire 
from  Heaven.  Judging,  however,  by  the 
surrounding  tufo,  and  likewise  by  the 
name  ofthe  town, it  was  more  probably 
consumed  in  consequence  of  its  vici- 
nity to  some  active  Volcano;  which 
might,  perhaps,  have  ejected  the  fire 
supposed  to  have  descended  from 
Heaven.  The  inhabitants  of  Vulscia 
numbered  their  years  by  driving  nails 
into  the  temple  of  the  Etruscan  divinity 
Nortia  :  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
Etruscans  who  taught  this  mode  of 
marking  time  to  Tarquinins  Prisons  and 
his  Roman  subjects. 

The  excavations  made  by  the  Prince 
of  Canino  to  the  right  and  left  of  Monte 
Cucumella,  and  those  made  by  the 
Signori  Candellori  of  Rome,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Fiora,  have  yielded,  beside 
vases  and  patera;  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent description,  bronzes,  gold  orna- 
ments, ivory,  camel,  and  intagli;  and 
several  of  these  antiquities  may  now 
(1831)  be  seen  at  Musignano,  a  Villa 
near  Canino ;  the  remainder  have  been 
sent  to  Rome.('>)  From  Ponte  deir 
Abbadia  to  the  small  town  of  Canino,  a 
distance  of  about  seven  miles,  the  road 
is  bad :  and  from  Canino  to  Toscanella 
(about  eight  miles)  the  road  is  very 
indifferent. 

Toscanella  contains  two  exceedingly 
curious  and  very  ancient  Churches;  one 
being  dedicated  to  Santa  Maria  Mag^ 
giore ;  the  other  to  San  Pietro ;  and  this 
last   is    profusely    ornamented    with 

tombs  of  lufo  not  buried  Tcry  deep  in  the 
soil:  and  as  wc  arc  told  that,  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  Filulonla  was  destroy- 
ed, those  masterly  produclioos  of  art  mnst 
have  been  executed  at  a  very  early  period. 
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Mosaics,  similar  to  those  seen  in  the 
Basilica  of  Santa  Maggiore  at  Rome. 
The  Columns  of  the  Nave  and  Crypt  are, 
many  of  them,  ancient,  and  of  various 
materials,  sizes, and  orders; one,  in  the 
Crypt,  being  of  a  square  shape,  and 
fluted.  In  the  Church  is  a  singular  Mo- 
nument ;  it  appears  to  be  Etruscan;  and 
was,  perhaps,  found  in  the  vicinity,  and 
removed  thence  to  the  Church.  Other 
ancient  Edifices  are  seen  at  Toscanella, 
which  is  a  curious  and  picturesque 
place.  From  Toscanella  to  Viterbo, 
about  sliLteen  miles,  the  road  is  bad.  A 
better  and  less  circuitous  road  may  be 
found  from  Corneto  to  Viterbo :  but  it 
goes  in  a  different  and  less  interesting 
direction. 

VEIL 

Two  roads  lead  to  the  site  of  Veil; 
one,  by  the  Via  Cassia^  to  Storta  and 
Isola  Farnesina,  a  distance  of  about  ten 
Roman  miles  and  a  half;  the  other, 
partly  by  the  Via  Cassia^  and  partly  by 
the  Via  FlamirUa,  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Cremera ;  and  thence  to  an  eminence 
on  which  conjecture  places  the  site  of 
the  citadel  of  Veil,  a  distance  of  between 
nine  and  ten  Roman  miles.  The  former 
road  is  practicable  for  carriages  the 
whole  way;  the  latter  is  considered  as 
being  only  in  part  a  stradaearroxsabile 
(to  use  an  excellent  Italian  phrase);  as 
about  five  miles  from  Rome,  Travellers, 
in  order  to  reach  Veil,  are  compelled  to 
quit  the  ancient  Flaminian  road,  and  to 
proceed  by  a  bridle-path  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Cremera,  now  called  the 
Yarca,  or  Valca. 

The  usual  price  demanded  for  the 
hire  of  a  light  open  carriage,  with  four 
places  and  two  horses,  going  and  return* 
ing  the  same  day,  but  not  including 
buonamano,  is  four  scudi. 

Veil,  reputed  to  have  been  the  strong- 
est and  most  powerful  city  of  the  Etrus- 
can confederation,  stood,  according  to 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  on  high  and 
steep  rocks,  at  the  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred stadia,  between  eleven  and  twelve 
ancient  Roman  miles,  from  Rome. 
Dionysius  also  tells  us,  it  was  in  size  si- 
milar to  Athens;  which Thucydides  re- 
presents as  having  been,  in  his  time, 
between  seven  and  eight  miles  in  cir- 


cuit, veii  became  a  Roman  colony  un- 
der Julius  CsBsar;  who  divided  its  lands 
among  his  soldiers:  but,  during  the 
civil  wars  subsequent  to  his  death,  it 
was  nearly  destroyed.  This  fact  is  re- 
corded by  Lucan.  Veii,  however,  rose 
again  from  it  ashes;  and  under  the 
denomination  of  Colonia  VeienSf  was 
raised  to  municipal  rank,  probably  by 
Tiberius,  whose  statue,  with  several 
other  monuments  relative  to  his  reign, 
were  discovered,  not  very  long  since,  on 
a  spot  which  the  new  Town  appears  to 
have  occupied.  Veii  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny;  and  was  sUH  in  existence  under 
the  Emperors  Constantine  and  Theodo- 
sian. 

The  lofty  mass  of  rocks  between  Isola 
and  the  spot  where  the  Citadel  of  Veii 
is  supppsed  to  have  stood,  precisely  coi^ 
responds  with  Dionysius*s  account  of  the 
position  of  the  ancient  City;  and  as  two 
branches  of  theCremera  surrounded  this 
mass  of  rocks,  a  town  seated  on  their 
summits  and  defended  by  huge  walls  (as 
appears  from  Livy},musl  have  been  pecu- 
liarly strong' at  a  period  when  gunpow- 
der was  not  used  in  warfare.  The  distance 
from  Veii  to  Rome,  mentioned  by  Diony- 
sius,likewise  points  out  these  rocks  as  the 
site  of  Veii;  for  although  it  cannot  be 
quite  eleven  ancient  miles  from  Rome, 
by  the  Via  CastiOs  to  these  rocks,  and 
is  somewhat  less  by  the  Via  Flaminia, 
we  should  recollect  that,  when  Veii  was 
the  Rival  of  Rome,  the  latter  did  not 
extend  to  the  present  Gate,  called  Porta 
del  Popolo,  from  which  the  distance  to 
Storta  on  one  road,  and  to  the  first  post 
on  the  other,  is  measured.  Moreover, 
the  ancient  Romans  reckoned  their  dis- 
tances from  the  Forum  Romanum ;  and 
thence  to  the  supposed  site  of  Veii  is 
about  twelve  ancient  miles.  (')  Diony- 
sius also  says,  that  when  the  Fabii,  fol- 
lowed by  their  clients  and  friends,  in 
number  about  four  thousand,  marched 
against  the  Veientines,  .  the  former 
erected,  near  the  Cremera,  and  adjacent 
to  Veii,  a  large  Castellum,  to  serve  as 
a  retreat  for  their  little  army.  Re  adds 
that  they  chose,  for  the  site  of  this  Cas- 
tellum,  a  precipitous  and  almost  inac- 
cessible hill,  calling  their  work,  after 
the  river  ne^r  which  it  was  built,  the 
Castellum  of  the  Cremera :  and  persons 
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Five  modern  Roman  miks  appear  to  make  about  six  miles  of  the  ancient  Itineraries. 
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who  examine  the  high  and  precipitous 
rock  upon  which  Isola  stands,  the  deep 
foss6,  and  the  river  by  which  it  is  de- 
fended, will  find  that  this  bill  com- 
pletely answers  Dionysins's  description: 
moreover,  it  is  adjacent  (though  not 
close)  to  ancient  Walls  evidently  Etrus- 
can; and  which.  Judging  from  their  si- 
tuation and  extent,  encompassed  Veil. 
The  strong  position  of  Isola,  however, 
has  induced  some  persons  to  believe 
that  the  Citadel  of  Yeii,  and  not  the 
Castellum  of  the  Fabli,  stood  there ;  and 
in  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  urged, 
that  a  nation  so  much  enlightened  as 
the  Etruscans,  were  unlikely  to  have 
neglected  availing  themselves  of  the 
advantage  of  placing  their  Acropolis  in 
a  situation  better  fortified  by  nature 
than  any  other  spot  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Isola  is  (bt  from  being  sufficiently 
capacious  to  contain  a  large  Acropolis ; 
neither  does  It  communicate  with  the 
wails  of  Veil :  whereas  the  hill  on  which 
the  Citadel  more  probably  stood,  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  Walls,  very  capacious, 
fortified  by  the  junction  of  the  two  arms 
of  the  Cremera,  and  close  to  that  Gate 
of  Veil  which  was  situated  nearest  to 
Rome :  consequently,  there  seems  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  Citadel  stood  on 
this  hill,  and  that  Isola  was  the  Castel- 
lum'of  the  Fabii. 

The  precise  site  of  the  town  of  Veil 
was  long  disputed  by  antiquaries;  some 
of  whom  placed  it  at  Castelnuovo,  the 
second  post  from  Rome,  on  the  Via 
Flaminia,  Eutropius  fixes  it  at  the 
distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  Rome; 
and  Zanchi  asserts  that  it  was  situated 
in  the  wood  of  Baccano  and  Montelu- 
poli,  to  the  right  of  the  Via  Cassia,  at 
the  distance  firom  Rome  given  by  Eu- 
tropius. Zanchi  adds,  that  he  saw,  on 
this  spot,  fragments  of  ancient  wa^ls, 
and  oCher  buildings,  columns,  etc.;(<) 
and  even  traced  Camillus*s  celebrated 
Cuniculus,  or  mine,  with  the  pits  by 
which  his  soldiers  entered  the  Citadel. 
But  whoever  attends  to  Livy's  account 
of  the  siege  and  Capture  of  Veil,  will 
surely  be  of  opinion,  that  so  consider- 

(«)  As  almost  every  hill  in  Etruria  appears 
to  have  been  the  site  of  a  town,  Zanchi  pro- 
bably found  the  walls  of  one  of  these  towns, 
and  mistook  it  for  Veil ;  and  asgnrottos  may 


able  a  distance  ds  eighteen  miles  could 
not  have  existed  between  this  city  and 
Rome:  and  further,  we  learn,  from 
Livy,  that  previous  to  the  time  when 
Camillus  captured  Veil,  some  of  the 
Etruscans,  who  were  forming  a  league  to 
attack  the  Roman  territories,  earnestly 
solicited  the  Yeientines  to  join  this 
league,— not  merely  because  their  city 
was  the  strongest  in  Etruria,  but  like- 
wise because  it  was  thenearest  to  Rome. 

Persons  who  go  on  horseback  to  Yeil, 
by  the  Flaminian  road,  pass  the  spot 
in  the  Yalley  of  the  Cremera,  conjec- 
tured to  be  that  mentioned  by  ancient 
historians  as  the  grave  of  the  three 
hundred  and  six  Fabii  who  fell  there, 
after  an  obstinate  conflict  with  the 
Yeientines :  and  persons  who  take  this 
road  likewise  have  the  advantage  of 
passing  close^to  the  eminence  on  which 
conjecture  places  the  Citadel  of  Yeii. 
The  Walls  of  the  Town  /judging  from 
appearances)  were  above  seven  miles 
in  circumference,  lilTe  those  of  Athens : 
and  the  beautiful  surrounding  country, 
from  its  riches  in  flocks  and  grain,  pre- 
cisely answers,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  description  given  of  it  by  Dionysios, 

Persons  who  go  by  the  carriage-road 
to  Isola  Farnesina  will  find,  on  the  right 
soon  after  passing  La  Storta,  a  wheel- 
track  to  Isola,  which  is  situated  about 
half  a  mile  off.  On  arriving  at  the  latter 
village,  strangers  should  send  for  the 
Cicerone,  to  conduct  them  to  the  War 
ter-millf  and  thence  to  the  Heights  on 
which  Veii  stood.  This  circuit  cannot 
be  made  in  a  carriage :  but  a  couple  of 
quiet  saddle-horses  may  occasionally  be 
procured  at  Isola,  to  assist  persons  in- 
capable of  walking  far.  The  distance 
from  Isola  to  the  Mill  is  about  half  a 
mile.  Hence  it  is  advisable  to  proceed 
to  a  Coppice,  a  full  mile  and  half  dis- 
tant: where,  beyond  two  Paths  on  the 
right,  a  third  presents  itself,  and  leads 
through  the  Coppice  to  the  termination 
of  the  rocks.  This  Coppice,  now  peo- 
pled with  goats  and  nightingales  (the 
latter  in  uncommon  numbers),  was  evi- 
dently part  of  the  City.  Hence  it  is  ad- 
visable to  descend  to  the  Ponte  Sodo, 

usually  be  discovered  amonffthcfonndationK 
of  ancient  cities,  he  might  naturally  suppose 
ruins  of  thi.s  description  to  have  been 
Gamiilus's  pits  and  Cuniculus. 
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where  Cavities,  through  which  water 
appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  for  the 
use  of  the  City,  may  still.be  discovered. 
The  Ponte  Sodo  is  a  natural  Bridge  over 
along  subterranean  water-course,  open 
at  both  ends,  with  the  Gremera  flowing 
through  it.  The  size  of  this  water- 
course, judging  from  the  eye,  seems  to 
be  about  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  breadth.  Its 
appearance  strongly  resembles  the 
Emissario  at  Albano;  and,  perhaps,  the 
Etruscan  Aruspei,  who  constructed  the 
latter,  might  have  borrowed  ideas  from 
the  former. 

Near  the  Ponte  Sodo  are  remains  of 
an  Aqueduct,  and,  not  far  distant,  on 
the  right,  are  Ruins  of  an  Etruscan 
Bridge,  evidently  one  of  the  entrances 
to  Veil.  Contiguous  to  this  part  of  the 
City  is  a  Descent,  which  leads,  in  a  cir- 
cuitous line, to  a  spot  containing  aeon- 
siderable  number  of  Rocks,  cut  into 
small  niches,  apparently  for  cinerary 
urns.  Several  of  these  Niches  are  shap- 
ed like  a  Greek  Delta;  and  one  of  the 
Rocks  is  hewn  into  a  Sepulchral  Cham- 
ber, the  interior  of  which  has  a  recess 
sufficiently  spacious  to  contain  a  large 
sarcophagus.  The  eiterior  part  of  the 
Sepulchre  has  no  decoration  but  a 
simple  pediment.  These  Rocks,  which 
are  detached  from  each  other,  occupy 
a  large  circular  piece  of  land,  and  appear 
to  have  been  part  of  the  Etruscan  Necro- 
polis of  Veil ;  after  examining  which,  it 
Is  advisable  to  turn  toward  Isola,  and 
walk  under  the  walls  of  Veii  to  a  frag- 
ment of  them,  which  appears  to  be  part 
of  the  natural  rock,  faced  with  Niches, 
for  cinerary  urns,  and  supported  by 
hewn  stones,  in  form  oblong,  placed 
regularly  in  straight  lines,  one  above 
another,  and  of  an  immense  size.(<) 
From  this  point  strangers  are  conducted 
on  stepping-stones,  across  the  Cremera, 
which  washes  the  walls,  and  appears  to 
have  been,  in  early  ages,  a  considerable 
river,  though  now  reduced  to  an  in- 
significant streamlet.  Hence  a  Path 
through  the  interior  Ditch  leads  to  a 

(•)  The  walls  of  Veii  resemble  those  which 
support  the  /tgger  of  Scrvius  Tulliuf,ia  the 
garden  of  Sallust  at  Rome. 

(•)  This  statue,  and  that  of  another  mem- 
ber of  the  imperial  family,  found  near  it,  are 
now  dcpoftited  in  the  Magazine  of  the  Vati- 


Field  denominated  the  Roman  Forum, 
because  a  very  fine  statue  (already  men- 
tioned) of  Tiberius  seated«(a)  capitals 
and  shafts  of  columns,  with  other  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  made  of  splendid 
marbles,  were  found  in  this  vicinity; 
where  probably,  therefore,  was  the 
Roman  town  called  Colonia  Veiens,  as 
the  Etruscans  did  not,  ia  their  edifices, 
employ  marble.  From  the  Forum  it  is 
usual  to  proceed  to  the  Nolumharium, 
said  to  have  been  constructed  in  the 
days  of  Augustus,  or  his  successor ;  and 
thence,  during  the  spring,  and  the  early 
part  of  summer,  it  is  necessary  to  return, 
by  the  Mill,  to  Isola;  every  other  path 
being  rendered  impracticable  by  the 
corn,  which  covers  almost  the  whole 
site  of  Veii. 

From  the  Forum  an  ancient  Street  - 
led  to  one  of  the  City  Gates,  situated 
near  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Citadel;  and  if  the  corn  be  not  high  • 
above  the  ground,  it  is  advisable,  instead 
of  returning  to  the  Mill,  to  take  the 
opposite  direction,  walkingparallel with 
the  ancient  Street  to  a  remnant  of  its 
Pavemenr,  quite  perfect,  near  which  is 
a  path,  on  tlie  left,  leading  up  the  rocks 
to  a  very  capacious  piece  of  flat  ground, 
strewed  in  all  directions  with  fragments 
of  masonry,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  plough.  Some  of  these 
fragments  are  marble,  others  stone, 
resembling  peperino;  and  ibis  spot 
(overlooking  an  ancient  Road  which  led 
to  Veii,  and  already  mentioned  as 
being  contiguous  to  the  junction  of  tlio 
two  branches  of  the  Cremera),  was, 
according  to  supposition,  the  Site  of 
the  Citadel,  though  the  ruins  seen  here 
are  much  too  indefinite  to  prove 
whether  this  supposition  be  or  be  not 
well  founded. 

The  walk  from  the  Mill  to  the  Ponte 
Sodo,  Necropolis,  Walls,  Forum  etc., 
and  back  to  Isola,  occupies  more  than 
two  hours:  and  the  walk  from  the 
Forum,  by  the  ancient  Street,  to  the 
supposed  Site  of  the  Citadel,  and  thence 

can:  and  as  Veii  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges 
under  |be  early  Roman  Emperors,  the  dis- 
covery of  these  statues  on  a  spot  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  Forum,  is  a  presump- 
irre  evidence  that  the  city  in  question  was 
Veii. 
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through  the  Valley  of  the  Cremera  to 
Isold,  occupies  full  two  hours. 

Isola  is  placed,  as  already  mentioned, 
on  a  commanding  eminence;  and  still 
exhibits  part  of  an  ancient  Wall,  an- 
cient GrottoSy  a  rock  faced  with  Niches 
for  cinerary  urns,  fragments  of  Ao- 
man  Sarcophagi,  and  ancient  Recep- 
tacles for  gram,  which  are  delved  in 
the  rocks,  shaped  like  an  egg,  and 
apparently  lined  with  the  opus  Sig- 
ninum,{^) 

Travellers  who  go  from  Rome  to  Veii, 
by  way  of  Storta,  should,  after  their  re- 
turn from  the  Mill,  walk  or  ride  down 
that  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Cremera 
which  is  situated  between  Isola  and  the 
ViaFlaminia,  in  order  to  visit  the  spot 
supposed  to  be  the  Site  of  the  Citadel  of 
Veii :  and  as  the  Cicerone  at  Isola  keeps, 
in  that  Village,  a  small  Public-bouse, 
which  contains  a  kitchen  where  chops 
•  may  be  cooked  and  vegetables  boiled,  a 
clean  liltle  dinner-room  and  an  adjoin- 
ing bed-room,  it  is  a  convenient  plan  to 
make  the  circuit  by  the  Mill,  etc.,  in 
the  first  place;  then  to  rest  and  dine  at 
Isola ;  and  afterwards  to  visit  the  Site  of 
the  Citadel  of  Veii.  Travellers  should, 
however,  bring  their  dinner  with  them. 

In  the  beautiful  walk  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Cremera  to  the  Site  of  the 
Citadel,  the  first  objects  which  attract 
Ihe  attention  of  an  antiquary,  are  large 
masses  of  stones,  conjectured  to  have 
been  an  ancient  Gate  of  Veii,  possibly 
the  Roman  Gate;  and  near  these  Ruins, 
on  the  rising  ground  opposite  to  the 
river,  a  beaten  pathpresents  itself,  hnd 

(«)  These  pits  being  always  ftill  of  water, 
it  is  difficult  to  examine  the  plaster  with 
wtiich  they  are  lined :  bat  they  evidently 
were  receptacles  fbr  grain;  which  the  little 
army  of  the  Fabii  must,  of  coarse,  have 
required  in  their  Castellum. 

(a)  Lib.  V. 

(3J  Plutarch's  account  of  this  occurrence  is 
interesting.  He  says:  *^  At  the  commence- 
ment of  autumn,  in  serene  weather,  when 
neither  recent  rainshad  fallen,  nor  southerly 
winds  prevailed,  and  when  the  numerous 
springs  and  fountains  of  Italy  were  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  rivers,  which  usually  shrink 
during  summer,  had  nearly  disappeamd,  the 
Lacus  jilbanus  (whose  source  is  in  itself, 
and  whose  waters  are  confined  in  a  basin 
encompassed  by  hill.0  suddenly  began  fo 
swell,  without  any  apparent  cause ;  and  at 


leads  to  the  spot  supposed  to  have  been 
the  site  of  the  Citadel.  The  walk  to  this 
spot  and  back  occupies  about  one  hour 
and  a  half. 

Several  specimens  of  the  ancient 
Walls  of  the  City  are  still  discoverable, 
beside  that  already  described:  these 
specimens  consist  of  immense  oblong 
stones  placed  horizontally  one  above  the 
other,  and  presenting  a  smooth  surface. 

Livy  describes  Veii  as  having  stood 
on  a  more  beautiful  spot  than  Rome ; 
as  having  possessed  a  more  extensive 
and  fertile  territory ;  and  as  baring 
been  embellished  with  public  and  pri- 
vate edifices  superior  to  those  found, 
during  early  ages,  in  ^he  last-named 
City :  but  the  following  extract  of  his 
account  of  the  remarkable  coincidence 
of  circumstances  which  produced  the 
ruin  of  Veii,  throws  no  light  on  the 
situation  of  the  Citadel;  although  it 
specifies  the  means  whereby  this  fortress 
was  captured.  He  tells  us,(»)  that  about 
the  year  of  Rome  357  (before  the  Chris- 
tian era  395),  accounts^  were  circu- 
lated respecting  various  prodigies; 
one  of  which  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion :  this  was  the  sudden  and  terrific 
increase  of  the  waters  of  a  Lake  in  the 
forest  of  Alba.  He  adds,  that  these  wa- 
ters, without  any  visible  cause,  rose  to 
an  incredible  height,  OTerflowed  their 
banks,  and  inundated  the  adjacent 
country,  even  threatening  Romeitaelf ; 
and  that  the  Senate,  surprised  and  dis- 
quieted, sent  deputies  to  consult  the 
oracle  at  Delphi  respecting  this  phe- 
nomenon.(3)  Meanwhile,   among    the 

length  rose  to  the  summit  of  its  lofty  bar- 
riers. The  neighbouring  shepherds  and  cow- 
herds were  appalled  and  astonished:  and 
when  the  hills  (which,  by  operating  as  a  dike 
prevented  the  Lake  from  overflowing)  gra- 
dually gave  way,  in  oonsequeooe  of  the 
weight  of  the  water,— and  when  this  wafer 
rushed,  with  destructive  violence,  over  the 
pasturages  into  the  sea,  not  only  the  Romans, 
but  every  surrounding  nation,  felt  persuaded 
that  such  a  phenomenon  was  the  precursor 
of  some  great  event."  Plutarch  seems  to 
have  thought  the  best  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  prodigy  was,  to  attribute  it  fo  the 
will  of  the  gods :  but  as  the  Alban  Lake, 
according  to  appearance,  is  the  mouth  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  perhaps  it  became  thuH 
suddenly  swollen  in  coniequcnce  of  a  vol- 
canic erupfioQ  of  water. 
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Roman  and  Veienline  s€Dlineis,  who 
were  io  the  habit  of  conversing  at  the 
outposts  before  Veil,  there  chanced, 
one  day,  to  be  an  agedAruspex;  and 
this   venerable  person,  after    tarning 
the  siego  into  ridicule,  suddenly  assum- 
ed the  tone  of  inspiration,  exclaiming, 
"That  his  country  couid  not  be  subdued, 
till  the  waters  of  the  Alban  Lake  were 
exhausted."  This  sentence,  though  at 
first  unnoticed,  became  afterwards  the 
universal  topic  of  conversation  in  the 
Roman  camp;   incited  by  which  cir- 
cumstance, a  Roman  soldier,  addressing 
himselfloaVeientinesentinel,  inquired 
the  name  of  the  person  who  bad  pro- 
nounced the  mysterious  words  so  much 
talked  of:  and  being  answered  that  the 
person  was  an  Aruspex,  the  soldier,  na- 
turally superstitious,  and  resolved  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  words,  con- 
trived to  obtain  an  interview  with  this 
soothsayer ;  crafUly  drew  him  to  a  dis^ 
lance    from   the  Veienline  outposts, 
seized  him,  and  carried  him  off  to  the 
camp;   whence   he  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  Romer  and  interrogated 
by  the  Senate :  to  whose  questions  he 
replied,  '<  Thai  although  the  gods  were 
inimical  to  Veli,  when  they  prompted 
him  to  reveal  lier  destiny,  still  it  was  too 
late  to  gaiasay  what  had  fallen  from  his 
lips  at  a  moment  of  inspiration :  beside 
which  there  might, perhaps,  be  as  much 
impiety  in  denying  what  the  gods  had 
promptedhim  to  divulge,  as  io  divulging 
what  it  was  their  pleasure  to   keep 
secret;  consequently  he  would  not  he- 
sitate to  declare,  thai  prophetic  manu- 
scripts, united  with  deep  skill  in  the  art 
of  divination,   had  foretold,   io   the 
Veientines,  the  capture  of  their  city, 
when  the  Alban  Lake  should  prodl*- 
glously  overflow,  andarhenthe  Romans 

(0  Cicrro  supposes  that  the  Amspexsought 
Io  intimidate  the  Romans;  and,  thereby,  in- 
duce them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Veii. 

{•)  The  venality  of  the  Oracle  was,  on  this 
occasion,  very  conspicuous ;  for  it  enjoined 
the  Romans,  dn  the  capture  of  Veii,  to 
present  a  valoablc  offering  to  the  Delphic 
Apollo;  and  Camillus  religicusly  complied 
with  Ibis  injunction;  as  a  tenth  part  of  the 
plunder,  obtained  by  his  important  conquest, 
wassent  to  Delphi. 

(S)  Fhilarch  says,  that  Caroilhu,  aware  of 
the  difBculty  of  carrying  Viii  by  assault, 
undertook  to  make  a  sublerrancao  passage, 


should  discover  how  to  drain  it  effec- 
tually.'* Be  then  described  the  manner 
in  which  the  drains  should  be  con- 
strocted.(')  Rut  the  Senate,  not  deem- 
ing the  authority  of  an  enemy,  although 
an  Aruspex,  alone  sufficient  to  exon- 
erate them  from  censure  in  undertaking 
a  novel  work  of  great  labour  and  diffi- 
culty, resolved  that  the  Aruspex  should 
remain  a  captive,  while  they  awaited 
the  return,  from  Delphi,  of  their  de- 
puties, who,  after  a  quick  and  prosper- 
ous voyage,<^  arrived  with  this  answer: 
*'  Romans!    beware    of   keeping    the 
waters  of  the  Lake  in  their  bed ;  beware, 
likewise,  of  letting  them  take  their  na- 
tural course  to  the  sea:  distribute  them 
among  your  fields  to  fertilise  the  soil, 
and  divide  them  into  rivulets  till  they 
are  exhausted:  do  this,  and  fear  not 
to  scale  the  raniparts  of  your  enemies, 
whose  city  the  Fates  will  deliver  into 
your    hands.**(a)    Extreme    veneration 
was-  henceforth  entertained,   by   the 
Romans,  for  the  Aruspex;  to  whose 
guidance,  in  the  year  of  Rome  358,  they 
committed  the  work  of  draining  the 
Lake  :  and  as  the  stupendous  subterra- 
nean funnel,  constructed  for  this  pur- 
pose, might  naty rally   have  given  so 
able  and  enterprising  a  general  as  Ca- 
millus the  idea  ofpenetrating,  by  means 
of  a  similar  passage,  into  the  Citadel  of 
Veil,  we  may  fiiirly  conclude  that  his 
celebrated  Cw/iiculus,  or  mine,  which 
enabled  him  to  capture  a  city  so  nearly 
impregnable  that  it  stood  a  ten  years* 
siege,  was  the  off^pring^of  the  Etruscan 
Aruspex,    united    with    the    Delphic 
Oracle.(3)   To   expedite  this    perilous 
operation,  Camillus  divided  his  miners 
into  six  companies;  each  of  which  la- 
boured six  successive  hours  at  a  time ; 
and  thus  the  business  proceeded,  night 

whereby  his  soldifrs  might  penetrate  into 
the  citadel;  and  that  he  was  induced  to  adopt 
this  expedient  from  having  observed  the  soil, 
round  the  toven-,  to  be  such  as  would  admit 
of  a  subterranean  passage  being  made  deep 
enough  to  prevent  the  Veientines  from 
discovering  it. 

Persons  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Citadel  of  Veii  really  stood  where  conjecture 
has  placed  it,  might  feel  an  interest,  perhapi^, 
in  examining  the  Foif,  and  endeavouring  to 
judge  how  f^r  it  resembles  Piutarch'^j 
description. 
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and  day,  till  an  under-ground  path  was 
opened  from  the  Roman  camp  to  the 
Temple  of  Juno  in  the  citadel. 

Zanchi  appears  to  have  entertained  a 
belief  that  this  celebrated  Mine  was 
made  like  the  Emissario  at  Albano,  by 
means  of  pits  sunk  at  certain  distances 
from  each  other;  so  that  several  la- 
bourers  might  he  let  down  into  the 
earth,  and  enabled  to  work  at  the  same 
moment.  It  is  not,  however,  probable 
that  Camillus,  when  encamped  close  to 
the  walls  of  Veii,(>)  should  have  risked 
alarming  the  Veientines,  by  being 
observed  to  make  pits,  and  send  his 
troops  down  into  them.;  moreover,  we 
are  told  by  Livy,  that  for  several  days 
previous  to  the  capture  of  Veil,  the 
besiegers  had  assumed  an  appearance 
of  perfect  inactivity :  but,  be  this  as 
it  may,  there  is  not,  at  present,  any 
obvious  line  of  pits  on  the  spot  im- 
roedialely  below  the  supposed  site 
of  the  citadel;  neither  is  Ihere  any 
grotto  which  resembles  the  mouth  of 
a  mine. 

V«ii  being  the  most  opulent  town  of 
4he  Etruscan  confederation,  the  booty 
it  yielded  to  Camillus  was  immense: 
and  not  only  the  secular  wealth  of  the 
Veientines,  but  even  the  sacred  utensils 
of  their  temples,  and  the  deities  to 
whom  they  were  dedicated,  fell  a  prey 
to  the  rapacious  conquerors,  and  were 
removed  to  Rome.  The  removal  of  the 
ecclesiastical  property,  however,  was 
conducted  with  every  possible  degree 
of  reverence;  and  the  finest  young  men 
of  the  Roman  army,  purified  by  ablu- 
tions, and  clothed  with  white  robes, 
bore  the  statue  of  Juno  Regina,  the 
patroness  of  Veii,  from  her  temple  in 
its  citadel  to  the  Aventine;  which  they 
reached  in  solemn  procession,  and 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  the 
goddess,  who  soon  afterwards  was  en- 
throned in  her  temple  there,  built  and 
consecrated  by  Camilius.(>) 

The  conquest  of  Veii  occurred  about 
the  year  of  Rome  359;  and  ancient 
historians  tell  us,  the  Romans  so  much 

(0  Livy  tells  us  that  Camillus,  at  this  pe- 
riod, had  multiptied  his  redoubts,  and  plant- 
ed them  very  near  the  city. 

(•)  It  was  Qot  without  religious  scruples 
that  the  Roman  soldiers  ventured  to  touch 
the  statue  of  the  godJest:  but  when  they 


preferred  the  situation  of  this  city  to 
their  own,  that  most  of  them  wished  to 
abandon  Rome,  and  settle  at. Veii :  an 
eitraordinary  circumstance,  because 
Veii  roust  have  been  unwholesome, 
during  hot  weather,  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  the  pestiferous  Lake  of 
Bracciano,  formerly  called /.acus  Sahct- 
ttnus,— whereas  Rome  (to  quote  tlie 
words  of  Cicero)  has  always  been  a 
wholesome  place,  though  surrounded 
by  a  pestilential  country. 

TIA    SALARIA,    RIETI,     Arm    PFXASGIC 
FORTRESSES  IN  ITS  EKYIRONS. 

The  Via  Salaria  traversed  Sabina  to 
Rieti,  forty-eight  miles  from  Rome;  and 
terminated  at  Tlatria,  in  Piccnum. 
When,  or  by  whom,  this  road  was  made 
is  unknown;  but  it  existed  at  an  early 
period ;  .for  we  are  told  that  the  battle  of 
the  Allia,  which  took  place  during  the 
first  invasion  of  the  Roman  territories 
by  the  Gauls,  was  fought  near  the  ele- 
venth milestone  on  this  road,  which 
commenced  at  the  Porta  Collina,  and 
was  carcied  over  the  Anio  on  a  bridge, 
where  now  stands  the  Ponte  Salaria; 
thence  proceeding  to  Ftc{etup;the  site 
of  which  Town  is  in  part  OQCUpied  by 
the  modern  Villa  Spada.  CastelGiobileo, 
advantageously  placed  on  a  centignous 
eminence,  may  probably  represent  the 
citadel  of  Fidena,  though  its  elevated 
position  alone  induces  this^  belief. 
Fidenw  is  said  to  have  been  an  Alban 
Colony,  which  fell  subsequently  into  the 
power  of  the  Etruscans,  it  was  con- 
quered by  Romulus;  but  continually 
revolted;  till  at  length  the  Dictator, 
^milius  Maroercus,  stormed  the  Town, 
and  abandoned  it  to  the  licentiousness 
of  his  soldiery.  This  event  occurred 
A.  u.  G.  329,  after  -which  period  little  is 
known  of  Fidena  till  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, when  it  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
a  Municipium,  and  was  embellished  by 
an  amphitheatre ;  but  this  edifice,  being 
made  of  wood,  gave  way ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Suetonius,  above  twenty  thousand 
persons  perished  in  consequence.  Ft- 

neither  found  it  heavy,  nor  difflottU  to  dis- 
place trom  its  situation,  they  infdnrd  that 
the  patroness  of  Vtii  was  not  unwilling  to 
fbrsake  the  conquered  city,  and  transfer  her 
protection  to  Rome. 
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denm^  as  we  learn  from  Dionysias  of 
Halicarnassus^  was  about  five  miles 
from  Rome ;  and  so  are  the  remains  of 
ancient  edifices  still  found  near  Castel 
Glabileo.  About  two  miles  farther  is  a 
place  called  Marcigtiano  Yecchio,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Cruitufnerium,  This  town,  like  Ft- 
dsfUB,  was  an  Aiban  colony,  partly  con- 
quered by  Romulus,  and  completely 
subjugated  by  the  elder  Tdrquin.  A 
rivulet  which  descends  into  the  Tiber 
from  the  Grustumtne  hills,  and  is  crossed 
by  the  Via  Solaria^  four  miles  beyond 
Marcigliano,  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  Allia,  already  mentioned .  On  a  hill 
In  this  neighbourhood  stood  'Cornicu- 
itfm,  the  most  accredited  birth-place  of 
ServinsTulltus,  and  probably  occupied 
DOW  by  the  village  of  Saint  Angelo; 
near  which,  on  another  eminence,  is 
Monticelli,  supposed  to  be  placed  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Canina*  Eretum, 
the  first  station  of  the  Via  SalariOf 
according  to  theltinerary  of  Antoninus, 
was  eighteen  miles  from  Rome  :(i)  it 
stood  near  the  Tiber ;  and  its  ruins  may 
still  be  seen  at  Rimane.  Eretum  is 
mentioned  by  Virgil  as  having  sent 
forces  to  the  aid  of  Tumus :  and  Han- 
nibal, when  advancing  toward  RomCx 
by  the  ViaSdlaria,  turned  ofTat  £retum 
to  pillage  the  Temple  of  the  goddess 
Feronia,  which,  according 'to  ancient 
inscriptions  found  near  the  ruins  of 
Trehula,  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
town,  and  not  far  distant  from  Eretum, 
Regillum,  the  birth-place  of  Appius 
Claudius,  founder  of  the  Glaudtan  family 
at  Rome,  is  supposed  lo  have  been  in 
this  neighbourhood;  and  beyond 
Eretum  to  the  north  stood  Cures,  a 
still  more  celebrated  spot,  as  it  gave 
birth  to  Noma  Pompilios.  Cures, 
founded  by  the  Aborigines,  or  the  Pe* 
lasgi,  was,  during  the  infancy  of  Rome, 
strong  and  powerful :  the  village  of 
Gorrese,  on  a  torrent  of  the  same  name, 
appears  to  occupy  the  site  of  this  an- 
cient town,  remains  of  which  may  be 
traced.  Farther  on,  but  not  immedi- 
ately in  the  road,  lay  Sana  (nowNeroIa', 
to  the  north  of  Mount  Lucretilis;  and 
beyond  Suna  is  the  site  of  Trebula 

{*)  About  sixteen  modern  Roman  miles. 
(•)  The  distance  from  Rieti  to  the  cascade 
it  computed  to  he  about  fifteen  miles ;  and 


Mutusca,  Both  of  these  towns  were, 
according  to  Bionysius,  founded  by  the 
Aborigines;  and-Jredti/a  Mutusca  is 
now  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Monte  Leone  della  Sabina.  The  second 
station  on  the  Via  Solaria  is  Vieux 
Novus^  now  called  Osteria  Nuova  :  and 
here  we  find  a  very  interesting  sepul- 
chral chamber,-  and  two  other  sepul- 
chres, which  mark  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Station.  Reate,  now  Rieti,  and 
the  next  Station  to  Vieus  Novus,  is  an 
Aboriginal  town,  of  very  great  anti- 
quity; and  was  at  one  period  possessed 
by  the  Arcadian  Pelasgi,  from  whom  the 
Oscans  claimed  descent.  Siliusltalicos 
records  that  Reate  derived  its  appella- 
tion from  Rhea,  the  Latin  Gybele :  it 
became  in  course  of  time  a  municipal 
town  of  the  Romans,  and  was  famous 
for  its  excellent  breed  of  mules  and 
asses;  insomuch  that  some  of  the  latter 
are  said  to  have  been  sold  for  sixty 
thousand  sestertii  each;  near  ^Ye 
hundred  pounds  of  our  money.  The 
peculiar  beauty  of  the  valley  of  the  Ve- 
linus,  in  which  this  town  is  placed, 
gave  it,  in  remote  ages,  the  name  of 
Jempe;  and  its  meadows,  owing  to  the 
fertility  they  acquired  from  heavy  dews, 
were  denominated  Rosei  Campt;  but 
this  valley  being  liable  to  destructive 
inundations  from  the  Velinus,  which 
river  divides  its  waters  into  small  lakes 
before  it  falls  into  the  Nerl,  CuriusDen- 
latus,  after  having  conquered  Sabina, 
formed  a  plan  to  drain  off  the  stagnant 
water  occasioned  by  the  overflow  of 
these  lakes;  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish bis  purpose  he  bad  a  channel  cut 
for  the  Velinus,  which  conveyed  that 
stream  into  the  Nar  from  the  summit  of 
a  tremendous  precipice;  and  this  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  cascade  is  now 
called  Gaduta  delle  Marniore.(a)  On  the 
Via  Solaria,  at  the  next  Station  to 
Reate,  and  according  to  the  Itineraries, 
only  eight  or  nine  miles  from  that 
town,  stood  Cutiliw,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Velinus.  Dionyslus  mentions 
Cutili<B  as  an  Aboriginal  town  of  great 
antiquity,  much  celebrated  for  its  Lake 
(now  PozzoRatignano),and  thcfloating 
Island  on  its  surface.  .This  Island  was 

from  the  cascade  to  Terni,  the  distance  is 
about  five  miles. 
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called  the  Umbilie%n^  ot  centre  of  Italy ; 
and  correctly  so  called,  respecltng  the 
breadth  of  that  country;  the  distance 
from  Ostia  to  CtUilio!  being  seventy-six 
miles,  and  thence  to  Castrum  Truer^ 
tinum*  on  the  Axiriatic,  the  same.  Ruins 
of  Cutilia  may  be  traced  close  to  the 
village  of  Paterno,  near  Givitd  Ducale, 
The  Emperor  Ve8pasiaD4iedai  CtUilia, 
whither  he  bad  been  sent  to  drink  its 
mineral  waters.  The  next  Station  on 
the  Via  Solaria  was  Interocrea;  and 
thence  a  road  branched  off  to  Amiter- 
num,  a  very  ancient  city,  ruins  of  which 
may  still  be  seen  at  S.  Yitlorino,  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Interocrea.  North 
of  that  station  stood  Falacrinmi  Yes- 
pasian*s  birth-place,  nowdistioguished 
by  a  Church,  dedicated  to  San  Silvestro 
in  Falacnno.(*) 

Returning  to  Rieti,  we  find,  on  an 
eminence  about  seven  miles  and  a  half 
from  that  place,  the  ruins  of  Trehula 
Suffena,  a  town  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
and  discovered  by  Mr.  Dedwell  (a  gen- 
tleman highly  distinguished  in  the  li- 
terary world)  during  the  Autumn  of 
1828.  Dionysius  describes  most  of 
the  Aboriginal  towns  which  surrounded 
Reate  as  being  either  forsaken  or  de^ 
molished  in  his  time.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  Palacium,  likewise  called 

(i)  The  following  extract  from  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassut  may  possibly  assist  Tra.- 
vellers  in  finding  the  remains  of  the  nume- 
rous ancient  cities  which  once  stood  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Reate:— 

**Palantium,  situated  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-five  stadia  from  Reate,  is  stilj  Inha- 
bited by  the  Romans.  Trehula,  placed  on  a 
rising  ground,  is  about  sixty  stadia  from 
PalarUium.  Fesbula  is  about  sixty  stadia 
from  Trehula,  and  stands  near  the  Ceraunian 
hills.  Forty  stadia  from  Feshuia  is  the 
celebrated  town  of  Sum,  which  still  con- 
tains a  very  ancient  temple  eoosecrated 
to  Mars.  Mephyle,  the  walls  and  ruins 
of  which  may  be  traced,  was  about 
thirty  stadia  from  Suna:  and  forty  stadia 
from  Mephyle  stood  Orvinium,  the  lai  gest 
and  most  renowned  cii  y  of  the  district.  The 
foundations  of  its  walls,  some  magnifi- 
cent ancient  tombs,  and  an  enclosure  com- 
prising cemeteries  placed  on  long  and  lofty 
terraces,  are  still  discernible ;  and  » its 
citadel  is  an  anci^t  temple  dedicated  to 
Minerva.  Eighty  stadia  from  Reale  stood 
Corstda.  In  this  vicinity  is  an  Island  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  a .  Lake,  the  muddy 


Palafitium^  the  city  of  the  Arcadian 
Pelasgi,  and  from  which  the  Palatine 
hill  at  Rome  is  supposed  to  derive  its 
name,  must  have  occupied  the  site  of 
Palazzo,  on  an  eminence  now  called 
Fonte  di  Rieti.  Marruviwn  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stood  at  or  near  a  place 
called  Moxro  Yeccbio ;  and  the  site  of 
Corsulais  now  occupied  by  Gontigliana. 
OiVesbula  no  traced  are  discoverable; 
neither  ean  the  site  of  Mefula  and  Or- 
i>inium  be  positively  fixed:  but  tke 
ruins  of  Lista  and  iatia  were  disco- 
vered by  Mr.  Dodwell  in  1828.  Iditd 
was  the  capital  of  the  Aborigines;  from 
which  they  were  suddenly  exj[»eUed  by 
the  Sabines  of  Amiternum,  who  sur- 
prised the  town  and  took  it  in  the 
course  of  one  night.  Jtora^  celefHraled 
for  its  Fanum,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Oracle  mentioned  by  Yarro,  seems 
to  have  stood  at  the  distance  of  twenty- 
four  stadia  from  Lisia,  on  the  site  of  a 
place  now  called  Toraoo.  The  Ytlla  of 
Axius,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  appears  to 
have  been  situated  near  the  largest  lake 
formed  by  the  Yelinus,  and  now  called 
Lago  di  Pie  di  Luco;-  and  the  Stptem 
Aqua,  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Diony- 
sius, are  supposed  to  have  been  springs 
which  formed,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Yelinus,  one  of  those  Lakes  whose  wa- 

waters  of  which  are  said  to  have  served  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Island  as  ramparts ;  for 
Ibey  had  no  other  defence.  Marruviutn  was 
contiguous  to  this  Island,  and  forty  stadia 
from  a  spot  called  by  the  Greeks  Hepiudaies, 
or  tlie  Seven  Waters.  Thirty  stadia  from 
Reate  stands  Batia;  about  three  hundred 
stadia  from  which  stood  TloraMatiena;  and 
here,  according  to  tradition,  was  a  very 
ancientoraele,  somewhat  like  thatof  Dodona. 
Twenty-four  stadia  from  Tiora,  was  the 
capital  of  the  Aborigines,  called  LUta,  Se- 
venty stadia  f  ram  Reate  stood  thie  oelcbrated 
town  of  CuMke,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountaio, 
and  near  a  Lake  (if  it  may  be  so  denomi- 
nated) of  exoeHeai  running  water.  The  people 
of  the  neighbourhood  imagine  that  this  Lake 
is  consecrated  to  Yictory,  and  have  encircled 
it  with  a  fence,  to  prevent  any  one  from  ap- 
proaching the  water,  unless  itl)e  at  annual 
festivals,  when  sacrifices  are  offered ;  and, 
during  that  period,  certain  perrons  are 
allowed  to  visit  on  Island  about  fifty  feet  In 
diameter,  situated  in  the  Lake,  and  rising 
about  one  footabove  the  surftceof  the  water, 
on  which  it  floats  and  hdovts  aooording  to  the 
diractioa  of  the  winds." 
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ters  were  thrown  by  Cnrius  Dentatus 
into  the  Neri. 

it  is  necessary  to  travel  en  i)Oiturin 
from  Rome  to  Rieti ;  as  no  post-horses 
are  to  be  met  with  on  this  road;  which 
is,  nerertbeless,  a  very  good  one,  exclu- 
sive of  steep  hills;  and  near  Rieti  it 
traverses  a  beautiful  country.    The  Inn 
is  tolerable  at  Itieti ;  and  at  Terni  (not 
very  far  distant)  the  Hdtel  de  VEurope 
d  I'ancienne  Poste  is  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  public-houses  existing :  its 
Master,  by  name  Jacorossi,  keeps  car- 
riages and  saddle-horses,  with  which  be 
furnishes  Travellers  who  vish  to  make 
excursions  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
persons  solicitous  to  trace  the  remains 
of  the  Pelasglc  towns,  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  as  having  existed  near  Rieti, 
might  do  so  without  much  inc9nve- 
vience,  by  establishing  their  head-quar- 
ters at  the  last-named  Hotel. 

CaiARACTBB  OF  THE  MODERN  B0MAN8. 

Taken  collectively,  the  Romans,  like 
the  Italians  in  general,  are  endowed 
with  native  elegance  of  mind  and  man- 
ners, clear  and  quick  perception,  and 
an  innate  love  of  the  Arts.  They  nei- 
ther possess  the  mildness  of  the  Tus- 
cans, nor  the  good-humoured  buf- 
foonery of  the  Neapolitans;  but  are 
more  dignified,  more  energetic,  dis- 
playing a  higher  sense  of  honour,  and 
feeling  apparently  a  deeper  reverence 
for  religion,  than  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Lucchesi  excepted.  Their 
pre-eminence  in  works  of  art  is  well- 
known  :  and  during  modern  times,  that 
intellectual  fire,  which  gave  them  the 
dominion  of  the  world  in  former  ages, 
has  been  discoverable  in  their  satires, 

(<)  Considerable  disgrace  hag  been  attached 
to  the  Italian  cbaractor  in  consequence  of 
the  fashion  of  Cicisbeism;  supposed,  by 
modem  English  writers,  to  have  taken  place 
aboot  the  oommenoemeni  of  the  seveoteenlh 
opotnry:  but  the  fart  is,  that  when  the  first 
Crnsade  was  promnlgated,  toward  the  close 
of  tbeelercoth  centory,  basbaods  of  rank 
and  fortBoe,  who  resolTCd  to  enlist  under 
the  sUodard  of  I  he  €n»8,  were  compelled, 
by  the  turbulence  of  ihe  tiroes,  to  chose, 
during  their  absence  from  borne,  a  prolee* 
tor  for  their  wives  and  children;  which 
protector  was  called  aCavaUere  ServenU, 


paintings,  and  sculpture.  The  Roman 
nobles  seldom  trouble  themselves  to 
attain  profound  erudition :  but  usually 
possess  accomplishments  united  with 
correct  taste;  and  are  invariably  polite 
and  courteous  to  Foreigners.  Gentle- 
men who  belong  to  the  Church  and  Law 
have,  generally  speaking,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  classical  knowledge.(') 
Tradesmen  of  the  Brst  class  seldom  im- 
pose on  Foreigners:  but  the  populace 
are  frequently  prone  tp  exaction,  pas- 
sionate, and  sometimes  revengeful  : 
they  likewise  retain  much  of  their  for- 
mer haughty  character;  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Trastevere,  said  to  descend 
from  the  ancient  Romans,  are  not  only 
brave  to  ferocity,  but  so  proud  of  their 
ancestors,  that  nothing  can  induce  them 
to  match  with  a  person  who  docs  not 
boast  the  same  origin:  as  the  following 
anecdote  evinces.  An  English  gentle- 
man resided  in  the  house  of  one  of 
these  Trasteverini,  a  barber  by  trade, 
and  wretchedly  poor,  when  his  daugh- 
ter was  addressed  by  a  wealthy  and  re- 
spectable German :  but,  notwithstand- 
ing these  advantages,  the  lover  received 
a  rude  and  positive  refusal  from  the 
mother  of  the  girl.  The  English  gentle- 
man, surprised  at  this  behaviour,  asked 
the  mother  why  she  acted  so  impru- 
dently?—" Your  daughter,"  continued 
he,  "  is  wholly  unprovided  for:  surely, 
then,  you  ought  to  rejoice  in  an  oppor- 
tunity of  uniting  her  to  a  rich  and  wor- 
thy man."—"  Rejoice  in  uniting  her  to 
a  Foreigner— a  Barbarian  I "  exclaimed 
the  woman;  "No:  —  and  were  my 
daughter  capable  of  cherishing  so  dis- 
graceful an  idea,  I  should  not  scruple  to 
plunge  a  dagger  into  her  heart." 

or  Cicisbeo:  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
numberle^  wars  and  rerolutions  which 
called  Italian  husbands  from  home,  during, 
and  long  after,  the  period  of  the  Crusades, 
we  can  neither  wonder  at  this  in>litulioD, 
nor  at  its  continuance:  and  though,  in  our 
days,  the  fashion  is  needless,  and  consequently 
reprehensible,  still,  there  wouM  be  a  frost 
want  of  candour  in  sappoti ng  it  most  ine- 
vitably lie  tinctured  with  guilt :  moreover, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  Cicisbeism,  in  a 
great  number  of  instances,  pei  ftolly  exempt 
from  crime;  andilis  a  coslomt besides,  whicli 
is  getting  qnile  into  d'«ase. 
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VIA  EMILIA,  VIA  FLAMINIA,  VIA  POSTHUMIA,  ANCIENT 

ALPINE  ROADS. 

Bergamo.— Brescia.— Lago  di  Garda.—Peschiera.— Verona.— Vicenza. -Mantua.— Imola.— 
Faenza.—  Forli.— Forlimpopoli.—  Cesena.—  Rubicon.  —  Rtmini.  —  RaTenna.— Conca.-  San 
Marino.— Pesaro.— Fane— Si  Difafftia.-'Ancona.— Lore  to. -Hatri.—Paps  of  Forlo.—Urbino. 
-Spina.— Trieste.- Parenzo.—Poui.-Arquata.—Tortoaa  —Passage  of  tbe  Cottka  AIp6.— 
Suza.-Passase  of  the  Small  Si.  Bernard.  -Aosta,— Passage  of  tae  Great  St.  Bernani— of 
Splugen— of  Mont  Septimcr. -Town  of  Gomo.-Lakeof  Gomo. 

One  branch  of  (be  ViaJEmilia,  that  |  pie  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.    It  stands  on  the 
between   Piacenza  and  Bologna,  has  I  river  Mela  (which  retains  its  original 


been  already  described :  another 
branch,  that  from  Bergamo  to  Brescia, 
Verona,  and  Vicenza,  has  not  been 
mentioned;  neither  has  any  account 
been  given  of  the  continuation  of  this 
road  from  Bologna  through  Imola  and 
Cesena  lo  Rimini.  A  branch  of  the  Via 
Flaminia  from  Pesaro  by  the  Pass  of 
Furlo  to Foligno, is  likewise  unnoticed: 
and  therefore,  beginning  with  Ber- 
gamo, it  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  de- 
scribe the  ancient  and  modern  towns 
situated  near  these  roads. 
Bergamo,  an  cientlyJ^erj^amum,  placed 
on  the  Via  JSmilia,  was  founded  by 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls ;  and  wh6n  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  it  became  a  Mu- 
nicipium. 

The  Bergamasco  is  highly  cultivated, 
fertile  and  populous;  the  Town  of  Ber- 


name),  and  was  colonised  by  the  Ro- 
mans; but  at  what  period  this  event 
took  place  is  not  recorded.  We  hear 
of  Brixia,  however,  as  a  potent  and 
flourishing  Roman  colony,  famed  for 
having  gods  peculiar  to  itself;  till  after 
being  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  the 
Goths,  it  was  conquered  and  sacked  by 
Atlila.  The  modern  Town,  which  is 
large,  and  supposed  to  contain  above 
Torty  thousand  inhabitants,  has  become 
extremely  interesting  to  Travellers; 
vOwing  to  excavations  commenced  in 
1820,  and  continued  for  six  years. 
These  excavations  have  brought  to  light 
remains  of  the  Forum  of  Arrius,  now 
'the  Piazza  del  Novarino;  part  of  an 
Edifice  supposed  to  have  been  tk$ 
fCuria,  a  Mosaic  Pavement  of  a  rare 
vand  elegant  pattern;  a  large  number  of 


gamo  large,  well  fortified,  and  embel-  rancient  Inscriptions,  a  magnificent 
lished  with  a  handsome  Cathedral,  temple  consecrated  to  Hercules :  and 
which  contains  a  beautiful  Tomb,  in  '-a    stupendous   hronxe   Statue^      Tbe 


memory  of  Bartolommeo  Coieone;  and 
some  fine  pictures  of  the  modern  Ve- 
netian School :  but  the  best  paintings 
are  in  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  Bergamo  is  called  the  birth-place 
of  Harlequin;  and  enlivened  by  a  cele- 
brated Fair,  during  tbe  latter  part  of 
August  and  the  commencement  of  Sep- 
tember. Its  inhabitants  amount  to 
above  thirty  thouMod  persons ;  and  its 


principal  Inns  are,  J^  ^^(der^oAealtf,  ^is  divided  into  three   parts,  each   of 


and  IheB^tel  du  Phinix, 

The  road  from  Bergamo  to  Brescia, 
the  next  town  of  consequence  on  the 
Via^miHoy  traverses  a  rieh  plain  «l 
the  foot  of  tbe  Alps.  We  learn  from 
Livy  iht^Ji  Brescia,  anciently  BrixiOy 
was  tbe  Capital  of  theCenomani,  a  peo- 


Temple  of  Hercules,  which  stands  in  an 
elevated  situation,  is  constructed  with 
large  blocks  of  white  marble,  and  its 
Portico  was  approached  by  more  than 
sixty  steps.  Its  columns  appear  to  have 
been  chanelled,  and  of  the  Corinthian 
order;  and  two  of  those  which  sui>- 
ported  the  Portico  may  be  called  triple* 
as  each  consists  of  two  pillars  and  a 
pilaster  joined  together.    The  Temple 


which  has  an  Altar;  and  these  Altars 
are  in  a  line  with  eaeh  other.  This 
Edifice,  judging  fW)m  its  remains,  was 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  wide,  though 
not  long  in  proportion.  It  was  paved 
and  lined  with  marble,  Incrusted  on  the 
outside  with  tbe  same  material;  and  Its 
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Cornices  4ind  other  arcbitectmral  de- 
corations are  finely  sculptured.  Tbe 
exterior  casing,  and  tbeColumns  of  the 
Portico^  are  ^hite,  and  the  mafble 
which  composes  them  is  superb. 

On  the  left  side  of  this  Portico,  in  a 
long  and  narrow  empty  space,  perhaps 
originally  a  dr^in  extending  under  the 
pavement  of  the  Temple,  was  found,  in 
1826  (after  tbe  inhabitants  of  Brescia 
had  resolved  to  excavate  no  farther), 
the  bronze  Statue  already  named,  and 
somewhat  surpassing  the  common 
height  of  tbe  human  figure.  It  was  ly- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  covered  with 
earth  and  ashes,  but  quite  perfect,  ex- 

/"cept  its  large  and  beautiful  Wings, 
which  had  been  taken  off,  and  placed 
at  its  feet,  ft  represents  the  goddess  of 

y^  Victory ;  is  draped  from  the  waist  down- 
ward, decorated  with  a  laurel  diadem 
of  inlaid  silver,  and  stands  in  the  same 
bending  attitude  as  tbe  Basso-rilievo  of 
Victory  on  Trajan's  Column  at  Rome. 
The  position  is  graceful  and  dignified ; 
one  foot  rests  on  a  helmet  of  modern 
date;  and  one  hand  holds  a  stylus,  with 
which  the  goddess  appears  to  be  writing 
on  ber  shield:  her  countenance  dis- 
plays deep  thought  blended  with  an- 
gelic  beauty;  and  few  Indeed,  if  any,  of 
the  works  of  ancient  sculptors  are  so 
lovely  and  so  charming  as  this  Statue; 
which  is  pronounced  by  connoisseurs 
to  be  one  of  the  most  sublime  produc- 
tions of  Grecian  Art.  It  was  evidently 
cast  in  two  parts;  as  tbe  wings  take  off 
and  on.  A  small  portion  of  one  Wing  is 
wanting ;  and  the  two  first  joints  of 
three  fingers  of  the  right  band- have 
been  Ipocked  off,  but  are  preserved  and 
deposited  in  the  apartment  which  now 
contains  the  Statue.  Remains  of  gild- 
ing are  seen  on  this  exquisite  work ; 
which,  like  other  ancient  bronzes,  is 
very  thin.  It  formerly  appeared  to  dis- 
advantage, in  a  small  room,  and  on  a 
pedestal  which  wanted  height;  but  when 
tbe  inhabitants  of  Brescia  converted 
tbe  lately  discovered  Temple  of  Her- 
cules into  a  Museum,  this  splendid  per- 
sonification of  Victory  was  remewd 
thither.  (I) 
In  the  same  long  and  narrow  apace 

(•)  The  Author  of  this  Work  n  indebted  to 
Mr.Colyar  (a  gentlemau  w«ll  known  in  tbe 
literary  world)  for  severalparticuUMrelative 


which  contained  the  Statue  of  Victory, 
was  found  a  bronze  Figure  about  eigh-  ^ 
teen  inches  high,  with  the  arms  bound 
behind  its  back:  it  is  called  a  captive 
King;  and  in  point  of  workmanship 
does  no  credit  to  its  maker.  Several 
bronze  Busts  of  Emperors  and  Em-  «" 
presses  were  likewise  discovered  in  this 
hollow  space;  and  the  gilding  on  these 
Busts,  and  on  the  Statue  of  the  captive 
King,  is  so  fresh  as  to  appear  the  work 
of  yesterday.  The  Heathen  Divinities 
named  in  the  Inscriptions  are:  — ZXi 
Mai%es  — Aio<}o)pa  —Divui  Trajanus — 
Fata  Augusta  —  Fata  Barbarica  -^ 
Fata  Divina—Fata  Faialia  —  Fati 
Dertiones — Hercules — /itno  Beffina^^ 
Junones  —  Volkanus —  Volkanus  Au- 
gustus— Volkanus  JUitis  sive  Mulct- 
berus.  The  Statue  of  Victory,  as  already 
mentioned,  together  with  other  antiqui- 
ties found  at  Brescia,  is  now  placed  in 
the  Temple  of  Hercules,  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  Public  Museum,  and 
likewise  contains  several  ancient  Hinges 
fordQors— Ancient  Keys— Bronze  Br  east 
Ornaments  for  horses— Fragments  of  an 
ancient  Gar-<-a  Sarcophagus  with  two 
Air-holes,  resembling  those  in  Juliet's 
Tomb  at  Verona,  etc.  etc. 

The  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules 
stand  ata  short  distance  from  the  Forum 
of  Arrius ;  and  in  the  Town  is  a  Church 
of  a  circular  shape,  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  a  Temple  dedicated  to 
Diana.  The  Church  of  Sant'Afra  is  like- 
wite  supposed  to  stand  on  the  fouoda- 
tions  of  an  ancient  Edifice  consecrated 
to  Saturu,'and  contains  a  celebrated  ^ 
picture,  by  Paolo  Veronese,  of  tbe  Mar- 
tyrdom of  Sant'  Afra;  and  another,  by  ^ 
Titian  <and  equally  celebrated)  of  the 
Woman  detected  in  Adultery.  The  paint- 
ings which  ornament  the  High  Altar  of 
the  Gburcfa  of  Saints  Nazaro  and  Celso 
are  likewise  by  Titian,  and  consist  of  five 
Pictures  formed  into  one.  Tbe  Palazzo  y 
di  Glustizia  is  a  remarkable  edifice,  built 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Temple  dedi- 
cated to  Vulcan,  and  di^splaying  a  com- 
pound of  Grecian  and  Gothic  architec- 
ture: it  contains  good  Frescos,  together 
with  other  Paintings.  Tbe  Cathedral  Is  . 
a  handsome  modem  structure ;  so  like* 

to  the  masterpiece  of  bronze  Iculplure  she 
has  endeavoorai  to  describe. 
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wise  is  the  Theatre;  and  among  the 
private  Collections  of  Paintings,  that  in 
the  Palazzo  Lecchi  is  the  best, 
r  Le  due  Torri,  the  principal  Inn  at  Bres- 
cia>  furnishes  good  dinners  and  comfori- 
able  heds ;  but  the  Albergo  del  Gam- 
bero,  a  small  Inn,  sometimes  frequented 
by  Yoiturins,  has  at  the  present  moment 
(1831)  the  reputation  of  being  very  un- 
comfortable. 

Beyond  Brescia  the  road  passes  be- 
tween hills  covered  with  woods,  gardens, 
and  villages,  and  bounded  toward  the 
north  by  lofty  and  sterile  Alps;  it  subse- 
quently crosses  the  Pontc  San  Marco ; 
and  thence  descends  to  the  luxuriant 
margin  of  the  Benacus,  now  the  Lago  di 
Garda,  whose  turbulent  waters  contain 
a  species  of  Trout  resembling  Salmon  in 
flavour,  and  highly  prized  by  ancient 
epicures.  This  Laie,  formed  by  the  ri- 
ver Mincius,  now  the  Mincio,  is  stated 
by  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius, 
to  be  five  hundred  stadia  long,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  broad;  that  is,  about 
siity-two  miles  by  eighteen:  but,  accord- 
ing to  modern  measurements,  it  is  not 
at  the  present  moment  more  than  thirty- 
five  Italian  Allies  in  length,  and  where 
widest  not  above  fourteen  in  breadth. 
The  Alps  nearly  surround  it :  and  the 
picture  it  exhibits  is  beautiful;  no  won- 
der, therefore,  that  the  Peninsula  of  Sir- 
mione  on  this  Lake  should  have  been 
the  favourite  residence  of  Catullus! 
Vestiges  of  his  Villa  may  still  be  traced. 
The  western  shore  is  richly  cultivated, 
and  contains  the  Town  of  Sale,  which 
has  five  thousand  inhabitants.  Desen- 
zano,  charmingly  placed  on  the  margin 
of  the  Lake,  is  famed  for  the  goodness 
of  its  wines,  and  furnished  with  a  very 
comfortable  Inn,  the  Alhergo  Jmperiale 
a  Reale, 

The  strong  Fort  of  Peschiera,  placed  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Benacus, 
where  the  Bflincio  issues  from  it,  stands, 
according  to  the  Itineraries,  nearly  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Ardelica,  and 

Srotects  a  small  harbour,  the  asylum  of 
shing-vessels  in  stormy  seasons  :  for 
the  Lake  is  now,  as  it  was  in  Virgil's 
days,  easily  agitated  by  wind;  insomuch 
aa  to  resemble  a  ruffled  sea. 

On  quitting  the  margin  of  the  Lago  di 
Garda,  the  ViaJEmilia  enters  the  Vero- 
nese, one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Ita- 
ly, and  abounding  to  corn,  wine,  oil, 


fruit,  mulberry-trees,  rice,  etc.  VeroiM, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Athesis,  now 
the  Adige,  and,  except  the  Po,  the  largest 
of  the  Italian  rivers,  is  supposed,  by  Liyy, 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Cenomani : 
but  Plin)r  ascribes  its  foundation  to  the 
Alpine  nations  called  Rhati  and  Euga- 
nei.  It  is  reputed  to  have  been  colonised 
by  Pompeius  Strabo ;  and  became,  rnider 
the  auspices  of  Rome,  a  large  and  flou- 
rishing city.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
Catullus  and  Emilius  Marcus,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Pliny  the  Elder,  Vitruvius  the  oe- 
lebraled  architect  of  the  Augustan  age, 
Paolo  Veronese,  and  many  other  persons 
of  distinguished  abilities.  The  famous 
Rhastic  wine,  mentioned  by  Virgil,'  was 
grown  in  this  neighbourhood;  and  Ta- 
citus speaks  of  Verona  as  being,  in  the 
days  of  Vespasian,  a  most  opulent  and 
powerful  city.  The  modern  Town,  which 
was  fortified  by  San  Micbeli,  is  supposed 
to  contain  about  fifty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants; and  here  is  an  Ancient  double  Gate^ 

«now  called  Porta  delBorsari,  and  similar 
to  the  double  gales  of  ancient- Rome. 

'Here  likewise  is  an  Amphitheatre, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  during  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  and  almost  perfect.  It 
accommodates  twenty-three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty-four  spectators 
seated;  and  is  composed  of  large  blocks 
of  marble  without  cement.  Its  form  is 
oval ;  its  length,  out  and  out,  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  Paris  feet;  and  its 
width  three  hundred  ancf  sixty-seven. 

'The  Arena  is  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  in  length,  and  In  width  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three.     Forty-five 

TOWS  of  seats  encircle  the  Arena;  and 
the  principal  Entrances  are  two  in  num- 

i  her,  with  a  Podium  guarded  by  a  balus- 
trade above  each.  The  Vomitories  are 
numerous ;  and  the  exterior  wall  of  the 
building  is  the  only  part  destroyed. 
Near  this  magnificent  monament  of  an- 
tiquity stands  the  modern  Theatre,  a  fine 
structure  with  a  beautifQl  Portico,  built 
by  Palladio.  The  Tombs  of  the  Scaligeri 
Family  merit  notice ;  as  does  the  Palazzo 
del  Consiglio,  a  nobie  edifice  erected 
according  to  the  designs  of  Sansovino, 

-  The  Cathedral  contains  a  picture  of  the 
Assumption,  by  Titian ;  and  in  the  €hf esa 
di  S.  Giorgio  are  two  paintings  by  Paolo 
Veronesei^one  of  which  represents  the 
Martyrdom  of  that  Saint.  Here  likewise 
is  the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour,  by  TInto- 
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retto.  The  Cbiesa  di  SS.  Nazaro  e  Celso 
conUins  a  Holy  Family,  by  Raphael. 
The  Sacristy  of  Santa  Maria  della  Yitto- 
ria  is  embellished  with  a  Desceot  from 
the  Gross,  by  Paolo  Veronese ;  and  the 
Chiesa  di  S.  Bernardino  contains  the  ce- 
lebrated Capella  Varesca,  by  San  Mi- 
cheli.  Remains  of  an  ancient  Edifice, 
which  was  once,  probably,  a  Naumachia, 
may  be  traced  in  tha(  part  of  the  Town 
called  Veronelta. 

The  principal  Inns  at  Verona  are, 
V Hotel  du  Grand  Paru,  and  la  Torre 
di  Londra, 

^The  petrified  Fishes  found  in  this 
neighbourhood,  at  Monte  Bolca,  are 
curious. 

About  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
Walls  of  Verona,  in  a  building  conti- 
guous to  a  Garden  «nce  the  Cemetery  of 
a  Francescan  Con  vent,  is  a  Sarcophagus, 
called  the  Tomb  of  Juliet,  and  made  of 
Verona  Marble,  with  a  place  for  her 
head,  a  Socket  for  .a  candle,  and  two 
holes  for  the  admission  of  air.  Juliet  is 
supposed  to  have  died  in  the  year  1303, 
when  Bartolommeo  delta  Scala  (or  degli 
Seal  igeri)  was  Lord  of  Verona;  and  Shak- 
speare  probably  intended  to  represent 
one  of  the  Scaligeri  by  bis  £sealus.  The 
names  of  the  rival  families  whom  our 
great  Poet  has  immortalised  were  Cap- 
IwUeti  and  Montecchi :  the  tomb  of  the 
former  stood  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Francescan  church;  and  they  had  a  pa- 
lace in  the  town  of  Verona :  they  were 
highly  favoured  by  the  Scaligeri ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  probably  offended  the 
Montecchi, a  more  ancient  and  affluent 
family  than  the  other,  and  possessors  of 
the  Castle  of  Montecchi,  situated  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Verona:  they  were 
likewise  proprietors  of  a  palace  in  the 
Veronetta.  After  the  marriage  and  fray, 
Juliet  came  to  the  Francescan  Convent, 
under  pretence  of  confession ;  and  her 
confessor.  Father  Lor enjEO,  called  in  the 
Compendio,  from  which  this  account  is 
extracted,  Leonardo  of  Reggio,  gave  her 
a  powerful  soporific;  at  the  same  time 
Mnding  to  inform  her  relations  that  she 
bad  been  suddenly  attacked  by  illness: 
and  as  the  soporific  took  effect  before 
their  arrival,  they  thought  her  dead; 
consequently  shew/is  not  removed  from 
the  Convent,  but  immediately  put  into 
her  coffin;  and,  according  to  a  custom 
vhieb  still  prevails  in  the  Veronesei  a 
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lighted  candle  was  placed  in  the  coffin ; 
near  her  head;  and  after  the  funeral  ce- 
remony, the  lid,  according  to  usual 
practice,  was  put  on  ia  private.  Father 
Lorenzo,  when  resolved  to  administer 
the  soporific,  sent  a  letter  to  Mantua,  in- 
forming Romeo  of  this  resolution ;  but 
before  the  letter  arrived,  he  had  heard 
the  report  of  Juliet's  death,  left  Mantua, 
scaled  the  wall  of  the  Cemetery  belong- 
ing to  the  Francescan  Convent,  and 
swallowed  poison.  Next  day  Bartolom- 
meo degli  Scaligeri,  and  the  two  rival 
families,  assisted  at  the  obsequies  of  the 
unfortunate  Romeo  and  his  bride. 
^  From  Verona  to  Vicenza,  another 
town  situated  on  the  Via^Smilia,  the 
road  is  bordered  by  mulberry-trees  in- 
terlaced with  vines ;  and  exhibits  a  view 
of  the  Tridentine  Alps,  which  divide 
Italy  from  Germany.  Vicenza,  ancient- 
ly VteentiOf  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as 
a  Munieipium  of  little  importance ;  but 
the  modem  Town,  delightfully  placed 
on  the  Meduacus  Minor,  now  called  the 
Bacchiglione,  contains,  including  its 
suburbs,  above  thirty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  is  the  birth-place  of  the  cele> 
brated  architect  Palladio,  who  has  ad- 
orned it  with  his  finest  works,  namely, 
the  Olympic  Theatre  1 1  the  Basilica, 
and  several  Palaces  In  the  Town  (where 
the  House  he  once  inhabited  may  still 
be  found),  t/^e  Triumphal  ^r/:/i  leading 
to  the  Campo  Marzo,  and  f/te  Church 
of  the  Madonnadel  Monte,  not  far  dis- 
tant. The  Rotondoofthe  Casa  Capra 
was  likewise  built  by  Palladio.  The 
Olympic  Theatre,  eonshdered  as  his 
chef-d'cnifcre,  owes  Its  name,  and  in- 
deed Its  existence,  to  the  Olympic  Aca- 
demy of  Vicenza,  whose  members  di- 
rected Palladio  to  build  it  according  to 
the  ancient  plan,  that  they  might  give 
their  compatriots  an  idea  of  the  magnl- 
ficenbe  of  ancient  theatrical  exhibitions. 
Remains  of  a  Theatre  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  during  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus may  still  be  traced  at  Vicenza. 
The  Wine  here  is  reputed  to  be  parti- 
cularly wholesome;  and  the  climate, 
duriftg  summer,  is  one  of  the  best  in 
northern  Italy.  The  principal  Imis  are 
I'Albergo  Reale  del  Cappello  rosso, 
and  /  due  Rode. 

Padua,  the  last  considerable  Town  on 
this  branch  of  the  Via  JEmilia,  will  be 
noticed  under  the  article '^Rbtdrit  to 
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ENGLAND    THROUGH    GRRMANT."      We 

will  therefore  proceed  to  describe  that 
branch  which  extends  from  Bologna  to 
Fano;  Qrst  noticing  the  Fortress  of 
Mantaa,  which  lies  in  the  way  to  Bo- 
logna. 

Mantua,  in  Italian  Mantova,  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  of  Etruscan  origin;  and 
Virgil  tell  us  its  name  was  derived  from 
the  Prophetess  Man  to,  the  Daughter  of 
Tiresias,  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
place  was  originally  denominated  Man- 
tua, and  built  in  an  Island  surrounded 
by  the  waters  of  the  Mincius.  Judging 
from  Virgil's  description.  It  was  in  his 
days  a  small  Fortress,  of  which  the  mo- 
dern Town  seems  to  occupy  the  site. 
According  to  Donatus,  Virgil  was  born 
at  Andes,  a  village  near  Mantua,  and 
now  called  Pictola.  The  modern  For- 
tress of  Mantua  is  supposed  to  contain 
about  twenty -four  thousand  inhabit- 
ants; and  at  the  close  of  ihe  seven- 
teenth century  it  was  twice  as  populous, 
its  streets  are  broad  and  straight:  its 
squares  spacious;  its  fortifications 
strong,  and  in  good  repair;  and  the 
I^ke  by  which  it  is  surrounded  adds 
materially  to  the  strength  of  the  place, 
and  supplies  it  abundantly  with  fish; 
but  renders  the  climate  unwholesome. 
The  Cathedral  docs  no  honour  to  its 
architect,  Giullo  Romano;  and  theFres- 
cos  with  which  he  embellished  it  are 
obliterated.  The  Ducal  Palace  contains 
traces  of  fine  Frescos :  but  they  are  so 
much  spoiled  by  unskilful  reparations 
AS  to  belittle  worth  notice.  The  Chiesa 
di  S.  Andrea  contains  Frescos  by  Giulio 
Romano.  The  Hall  of  the  Palazzo  delta 
Giustizia  eihibits  a  modern  Statue  4>f 
Virgil;  and  on  one  of  the  eight  Gates  of 
the  Fortress  is  his  Bust:  but  nothing 
more  can  now  be  found  at  Mantua  in 
commemoration  of  this  greatest  of  La- 
tin Poets.  The  inn  called  L'Alhergo 
delta  Tenice  al  Teatro,  and  that  deno- 
minated La  Croee  Verde,  are  tolerably 
good. 

Immediately  beyond  the  Wails  of  Man- 
tua, on  the  road  to  San  Benedetto,  is  the 
Palazzo  del  Te,  so  called  from  its  shape, 
and  built  according  to  the  designs  of 
Giulio  Romano,  by  whom  its  Frescos 
and  Ornaments  in  Plaster  were  execut- 
ed. The  Victory  of  Jupiter  over  Che 
Giants  is  a  stupendous  Fresco! — the 
Fall  of  PhaCton— the  Marriage  of  Cupid 


and  Psyche— and  Acis  fleeing  with  Gala- 
laea  from  the  monster  Polyphemus,  are 
likewise  fine  Frescos:  and  the  Bassl-ri- 
lievi  in  plaster  are  beautiful.  Giulo 
Romano  died  at  Mantua,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Chiesa  di  San  Barnaba,  near 
which  is  a  Cottage  he  once  occupied. 

On  the  road  from  Bologna  to  Fano, 
the  first  Station  named  in  the  Jerusa- 
lem Itinerary  is  Clatema,  now  Qua- 
derna ;  and  the  second  is  Forum  Cor- 
nelii,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 
Sylla.  The  Town  of  Imola  has  risen  on 
its  ruins,  and  stands  at  the  entrance  of 
the  rich  and  extensive  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Vatre- 
nus,  now  called  the  Santerno;  which 
river  the  road  crosses  on  a  bridge,  and 
then  proceeds  to  Faenza,  anciently  Fa- 
ventia,  where  Sylla  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  adherents  of  Carbo.  Faventia, 
according  to  Strabo,  was  placed  be- 
tween the  rivers  Sinuus  and  Anemo,now 
the  Senio  and  Amone :  the  latter  bathes 
the  Walls  of  the  modern  Town,  which  is 
of  a  square  form;  and  its  four  principal 
streets  are  straight,  and  meet  at  the 
market-place.  It  is  supposed  to  contain 
about  seventeen  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  was  heretofore  celebrated  for  earth- 
enware; to  which  it  gave  the  name  of 
Faience,  This  Manufactory  still  flou- 
rishes, and  merits  notice.  Between  S. 
Nieolo  and  Faenza  the  road,  during  wet 
weather,  is  sometimes  dangerous. 

Forum  Livii,  now  Forli,  and  the  next 
Station  to  Faventia,  is  reported  to  have 
been  built  between  the  rivers  Utis  and 
Bedesls  fat  present  called  the  Montonc 
and  Ronco)  by  Livius  Salinator,  after  the 
defeat  of  Asdrubal  on  the  Metaurus. 
The  modern  Town  is  embellished  with 
one. of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
Squares  in  Italy.  The  Cupola  of  the 
Chapel  6f  the  Madonna  del  Furco  in 
the  Cathedral  was  painted  by  Carlo 
Ctgnani,  and  merits  notice ;<  as  do  seve- 
ral of  the  paintings  in  other  Churches. 
Report  says  that  Cignanl  exercised  his 
pencil  at  Forll  during  twenty  years. 

The  next  Station  on  the  Via  Emilia 
was  Forum  PopilH,  which  nearly  re- 
tains its  ancient  name,  being  still  called 
Forllmpo^ll.  A  Castle  and  a  few  dwell- 
ing-houses built,  according  to  supposi- 
tion, about  the  time  of  C«sar  Borgia, 
mark  the  site  of  this  Forum. 

Cesena,  still  known  by  its  origlDal 
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name,  is  the  last  Town  on  the  Via 
jSmilia  which  anciently  belonged  to 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  stands  on  the  river 
SapiSy  now  the  Savio,  and  is  approached 
by  a  superb  modern  Bridge  thrown  over 
that  river.  The  Town  contains  near 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  a  handsome 
Fountain^  and  a  colossal  Statue  of 
Pius  VI,  Here  likewise  is  a  curious 
Library  belonging  to  the  Minor  Con- 
ventuals. About  one  mile  Trom  Cesena 
stands  the  magnificent  Churchof  Santa 
Maria  del  Honte,  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  where  ancient  Sepulchres  are  dis- 
coverable. 

Between  two  and  three  miles  from 
Cesena,  in  the  direction  of  Savignano 
(anciently  Compitum),  the  Via  jEmi- 
lia  crosses  the  Pisateilo,  a  rivulet  which 
has  been  mistaken  for  the  Rubicon. 
That  river,  which,  till  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, formed  the  boundary  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  toward  the  south-east,  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Adriatic  on  the 
road  between  Forlimpopoli  and  Ra- 
venna: it  is  composed  of  several  small 
streams,  which  unite  about  one  milo 
from  the  sea,  and  assume  the  name  of 
Fiumiccino,  anciently  the  Rubicon. 
Caesar  coming  from  Ravenna  along  the 
coast,  necessarily  crossed  the  Rubicon 
at  its  mouth;  but  liad  he  marched  by 
the  Via  JEmilia,  he  must  have  crossed 
the  three  rivulets  called  Rugone,  Pisa- 
lello,  and  Savignano,  which,  by  their 
junction,  constitute  the  Rubicon.  (>) 

At  Compitum,  as  the  name  implies, 
the  Via  Mmilia  was  met  by  another 
Road,  supposed  to  have  been  tha  t  branch 
of  the  Via  Flaminia  which  led  from 
Arretium  in  Etruria  to  Bononia.  The 
Via  Mmilia,  however,  was  carried  on 
to  Riminijtheiirimtnttm  of  the  ancients, 
situated  between  the  rivers  Arlminus 
and  Aprusa,  now  the  Marecchia  and 
Ansa.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Sc; 
nones,  Arimlnum,  originally  an  Umbrian 
town,  received  a  Roman  Colony,  and 
became  the  key  of  Italy  on  the  eastern 
coast.  CBsar  attached  great  import- 
ance to  the  possession  of  this  place, 
whither  a  second  Colony  was  sent  by 
the  Triumviri.  Augustus  embellished 
Ariminuro  with  a  magnificent  Bridge, 
finished  by  his  Successor,  and  thrown 
over  the  Artmious  at  the  termination  of 


the  Via  Emilia.  This  Bridge,  built 
with  superb  white  marble,  and  ele- 
gantly ornamented,  particularly  merits 
the  observation  of  Travellers.  The  sea 
has  retired  so  far  from  the  coast,  that 
the  ancient  Port  of  Ariminum  is  traced 
with  difficulty;  but  its  marble  orna- 
ments embellish  several  of  the  Churches 
in  the  modern  Town. 

Among  the  Antiquities  still  remaining 
are — a  Triumphal  Arch,  raised  in  ho- 
nour of  Augustus,  through  which  the 
road  to  Pesaro  now  passes;  Ruins  of  an 
Amphitheatre,  conjectured  to  have 
been  erected  by  Publtus  Sempronius, 
and  now  forming  part  of  the  Church  of 
the  Cappucini:  Foundations  of  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  on 
which  the  principal  Church  of  the  mo- 
dern Town  has  been  erected;  and  tfie 
Portico  of  the  ancient  Forum  Plsca- 
rium  in  the  present  market-place.  The 
modern  Town  of  Rimini  contains  be- 
tween sixteen  and  seventeen  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  Church  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco, erected  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  according  to  the  designs  of 
Albert!,  is  a  splendid  Edifice;  and  the 
Square  before  the  Palace  of  the  Magis- 
tracy contains  a  handsome  Fountain 
of  marble,  and  the  Statue  of  Paul  V.,  in 
bronze. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  ViaJEmi- 
lia  are  vestiges  of  the  following  ancient 
Towns:  — Forwm  Novum,  aoout  ten 
miles  from  Parma  ^and  near  the  source 
of  the  Taro,  anciently  the  Tarus);  it  was 
once  a  Municipium,  and  is  now  called 
Fornovo  ;  iigumum,  south  ofModena, 
supposed  to  be  Acquario ;  and  Saltus 
Gallianus,  now  Saltino.  Vmbranum 
is,  perhaps,  Marano.  Mutilum,  a  For- 
tress mentioned  by  Livy,  is  Medolo, 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  Faenza. 
Solona,  recorded  by  Pliny,  is  Terra  del 
Sole,  a  small  Town  near  Forli.  Forum 
Druentinorum,  a  Municipium,  is  Ber- 
tinoro,  near  Forlimpopoli.  Brixellum, 
a  Roman  Colony,  and  the  place  in  which 
Otho  died,  is  now  Bresello.a  small  town 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po.  The  iVti^ 
ceria  of  Ptolemy  is  Luzzara,  ten  miles 
north  of  Guastalla ;  and  the  Padinum  of 
Pliny  is  supposed  to  be  Bondeno,  a  vil- 
lage near  the  junction  of  the  Panaro 
and  the  Po.  The  immense  Forest,  called 


(•)  See  Cramer's  "  Akcient  Italy,"  vol.  i.  page  108 
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lAtana  by  Livy,  in  which  a  Roman  army 
was  destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  is  supposed, 
by  Cramer,  to  have  extended  along  the 
base  of  the  Apennine,  from  the  source 
of  the  Panaro  to  that  of  the  Secchia. 

Ravenna,  the  seat  of  empire   under 
Theodoric,  is  only  four  posts  f^om  Ri- 
mini, and  well  worth  the  atlenlton  of 
Travellers.    It  was,  in  times  long  past, 
the  most  important  city  of  Gallia  €ispa- 
dana ;  and,  according  to  Strabo,  owed 
its  existence  to  a  horde  of  Thessalian 
adventurers,  who   were   subsequently 
compelled  to  abandon  it  to  the  Umbri. 
The  received  opinion,  however,  seems 
to  be,  that  the  first  Grecian  adventurers 
who  migrated  to  this  spot  were  the 
Tyrrheni-Pelasgi.  Strabo  adds,  that  Ra- 
venna was  situated   in   the  midst  of 
marshes,  and  built  on  wooden  piles;* 
a   communication    being   established 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  city 
by  means  of  bridges  and  boats;  and  he 
also  mentions  that  its  stagnant  waters 
were  so  well  purified  by  the  tide,  as  to 
render  it  a  healthy  place;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  circumstance.  Gla- 
diators were  sent  to  Ravenna  to  be 
trained  and  exercised.  At  what  period 
it  received  a  Roman  Colony  is  unknown ; 
but  probably  this  event   took  place 
during  the  Consulship  of  Cn.  Pompeius 
Strabo.  Pompey  the  Great  converted  it 
into  an  important  naval  station;  and 
Gssar  set  forward  from  Ravenna  on  his 
eventful  march  to  the  Rubicon.  The 
old  Port  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Bedesis,  now  the  Ronco  ;  but 
Augustus  made  a  new  Harbour,  about 
three  miles  from  Ravenna,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  rivulet  Candianus  into  the 
sea.    He  established  a  communication 
between  this  Harbour  and  a  branch  of 
the  Po,  by  means  of  a  Canal,  which  was 
called  Fossa  Augnsti;  he  also  made,  to 
connect  the  Port  and  City,  a  Causeway 
named  Via  Csesaris ;  and  the  new  Har- 
bour received  the  appellation  ot  Partus 
Classis.{*)     Ravenna   flourished  as  a 
great  naval  Station  long  subsequent  to 
the  reign  of  Augustus.    The  modern 
Town  abounds  with  mosaics,  marbles, 

(>)  Spina^  an  ancient  City  of  Greek  origin, 
situated  near  the  most  soul  bern  branch  of  the 
Po,  formerly  called  the  Spineticvm  Ostium, 
appears  to  have  stood  near  Fossa  AugusiL 


DiooytinsofUalicarnasMurcporttthatA'piJia  |  city. 


sarcophagi,  and  other  relics  of  the 
ancient  City;  and  here  likewise  are 
found,  both  in  the  churches  and  pri- 
vate dwellings,  some  good  pictures  of 
the  Bologna  School;  but  they  are 
cruelly  injured  by  damp.  The  Cathedral 
is  handsome: fine  Columns  of  marble 
support  its  Nave;  and  its  Chapels  are 
painted  in  fresco  by  Goido,  who  has  also 
embellished  the  edifice  with  a  pictur<k 
of  the  shower  of  manna  at  the  prayer  of 
Moses.  The  ancient  Pulpit,  the  Ivory 
Chair,  the  PascaV  Calendar,  and  the  an- 
cient Baptismal  Fonts  in  this  Cathedral, 
are  curious.  The  Church  of  St.  Vitale 
is  rich  in  ancient  columns,  mosaics, 
and  Bassi-rilievi ;  and  the  Churches  of 
S.  Giovanni  Battista  and  S.  AppoHonio 
contain  a  considerable  number  of  an- 
cient columns,  together  with  porphyry, 
verde  antique,  other  precious  marbles, 
and  mosaics,  in  one  of  thcstreets  stands 
the  Tomb  of  I>ante,  which  Cardinal 
Gonzaga,  not  very  longago,  embelHshed 
at  his  own  expense.  In  the  principal 
Square  are  two  lofty  Columns  of  Gra- 
aiJte,  a  good  Statue  of  Clement  XII.  in 
white  marble,  and  a  bad  one  of  Alexan- 
der VII.  in  bronze.  Out  of  the  Town, 
and  near  the  ancient  Port,  is  a  Pyramid 
raised  to  the  memory  of  Clement  VII. ; 
and  four  miles  from  the  sea,  though 
once  close  to  its  margin,  is  the  Mau- 
soleum of  Theodoric;  but  the  superb 
Urn  of  Porphyry,  which  originally 
crowned  this  Mausoleum,  has  been  re- 
moved into  the  Town. 

From  Ravenna,  the  Traveller,  in 
order  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Via 
Flaminia  to  Fano,  must  return  to  Ri- 
mini, proceeding  thence  through  Cat- 
tolica  to  Pesaro.  Previous  to  arriving 
at  Cattolica  the  road  crosses  the  Grus- 
tumius,  now  the  Conca,  on  a  bridge ; 
but  when  this  river  rises  high,  in  con- 
sequence of  long-continued  rain,  the 
road  becomes  dangerous.  Between 
Rimini  and  Cattolica  are  ruins  of  the 
Town  of  Conca,  which  was  inundated 
by  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic :  and  about 
twelve  miles  from  Rimini  is  the  little 
Republic  of  San  Marino,  seated  on  a 

was  fonnded  by  a  numerous  band  of  Tyrrhe- 
nian Pelasgi,  who  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  long  brforethe  Trojan  War. 
No  trace  remains  of  this  once  flonrishing 
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lofty  moantaiD,  whieh»  together  with  a 
fewsurrouoding  eminences,  constitutes 
the  whole  of  its  territories ;  they  contain 
three  castles,  five  churches,  and  about 
fire  thousand  inhabitants. 

Pesaro,  anciently  called  Pitaurunif 
nrom  the  rt? er  Pisanros  (now  La  Foglia), 
near  which  it  stands,  became  a  Roman 
€olony  ▲.  u.c.  568,  and  seems,  accord- 
ing to  old  inscriptions,  to  have  been 
ciAoDised  either  by  Julius  Cassar  or  Aa- 
gustus :  but  by  whom  it  wa«  originally 
foonded  is  unknown.  Catullus  gives  a 
bad  character  of  its  climate ;  which  is 
now,  however,  wholesome,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  neighbouring  marshes 
being  drained.  Ruins  of  a  Bridge,  con- 
structed by  one  of  the  early  Roman 
Emperors,  may  still  be  seen  at  Pesaro; 
which  is  a  handsome  town,  and  contains, 
io  its  Cathedral  and  other  Churches, 
several  highly-valued  frescos  and  paint- 
ings in  oil,  by  Baroccio,  Guido,  etc. 
The  great  Square  is  ornamented  with  a 
Fountain,  and  a  Statue  in  marble  of 
Urban  YIII.  The  Theatre  is  very  ele- 
gant; and  the  Port  merits  notice.  The 
situation  of  Pesaro  is  cheerful;  and  the 
surrounding  country  abounds  with 
olives,  and  is  celebrated  for  producing 
the  best  figs  in  Ualy.(>) 

Fano,  anciently  called  Fanum  For- 
twMBs  in  reference,  perhaps,  to  a 
Temple  of  Fortune  which  once  stood 
here,  became  a  Roman  Colony  under 
Augustus ;  and  was  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Colonia  Julia  Fanettris.  It  is 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Metaurus,  now 
called  Metauro,  a  considerable  river, 
Cimous  for  having  witnessed  the  defeat 
of  Asdrubal.A.  u.  c.  545,  by  the  Consuls 
Livlus  Salinator  and  Claudius  Nero.  The 
objects  best  worth  notice  at  Fano  are, 
remains  of  a  Triumphal  Arch^  erected 
inhonour  ofConstantine;  the  Cathedral, 
which  contains  Paintings  by  Domeni- 
chino;  the  Public  Library;  and  the 
Theatre,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Italy.  On  the  beach,  near  Fano,  Is  found 
a  little  shell-fish,  commonly  called  the 
Sea-horse. 

(>)The  Villa  inhabited  by  the  lafe  Queen 
of  England  is  about  one  mile  fh>m  Pesaro: 
and  in  berplcasnre-gronnds  are  two  Monu- 
mento;  the  one  erected  to  the  memory  of 
her  Brother  who  fell  at  Waterloo,  and  the 


That  branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia  on 
which  Fano  stands  extends  to  Siniga- 
glia,  Ancona,  Loreto,  and  Fermo,  where 
it  is  met  by  the  Via  Solaria, 

Sinigaglta,  seated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Sena,  now  called  Gesano,  was  an- 
ciently denominated  Sena  Gallica,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Etruscan  Sena. 
The  Romans,  after  they  had  extermi- 
nated its  original  possessors,  the  Se- 
nones,(>)  colonised  Sena  Gallica;  but 
during  the  civil  wars  between  Sylla  and 
Marius,  it  was  taken  and  sacked.  The 
modern  Town  is  enlivened  by  a  cele- 
brated Fair  during  the  last  week  of  July. 

Ancona  retains  Its  ancient  name :  a 
word  of  Greek  origin,expressive  of  the  an- 
gular form  of  the  Promontory  on  which 
the  Town  was  placed.  This  Promontory 
was  once  called  Cumerium  Promonto- 
rtum;bnt  its  modern  name  is  Monte 
Comoro.  Strabo  ascribes  the  foundation 
of  Ancona  to  the  Syracusans  who  fled 
from  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius.  Livy 
mentions  it  as  a  naval  Station  of  conse- 
quence on  the  Adriatic ;  and  CsBsar  rested 
at  Ancona  after  passing  the  Rubicon,  it 
must  likewise  have  been  a  Port  of  con- 
sequence under  Trajan,  judging  from 
the  works  erected  there  by  that  Em- 
peror, and  still  extant.  Pliny  speaks  of 
Ancona  as  a  Roman  Colony :  it  is  now  a 
very  commercial  place,  with  a  magni- 
ficent quay,  and  a  peculiarly  fine  Har- 
bour of  a  circular  form,  which  Trajan 
enlarged  and  improved  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. A  Triumphal  Arch  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  erected  near  the  Port, 
to  commemorate  this  act  of  princely 
beneficence,  is  well  preserved,  finely 
proportioned,  simple,  grand,  and  com- 
posed of  larger  blocks  of  Parian  marble 
than  we  find  in  any  other  ancient  Ro- 
man edifice.  Contiguous  to  it  is  an- 
other Arch,  of  the  Doric  order,  which 
was  raised  in  honour  of  Clement  XIL, 
who  made  Ancona  a  Free  Port,  and 
likewise  began  to  erect  its  Mole  and 
Lazzaretto.  The  Citadel,  a  modern  work, 
commijlhds  the  Harbour  and  the  Town, 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants.   The  Cathedral 

other  to  the  memory  of  her  Daufl^ter,  the 
amiable  and  ever-to-be-lamented  Princess 
Chartotteof  Wales. 
(*)  A  nation  of  Gallia  Transalpioa. 
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stands  upon  the  site  of  a  Temple  for- 
merly consecrated  to  Venus,  who,  as  we 
learn  ft'om  Catullus,  was  thi^  favourite 
deity  of  ancient  Ancona. 

Oblong  shell-fish,  called  Ballari,  or 
Dattili  del  mare,  are  found  alive  in  large 
stones  on  this  coast.  They  were  deemed 
a  great  delicacy  by  the  ancients;  and 
are,  according  to  Pliny,  so  luminous^ 
that  they  shine  in  the  mouth  of  the  per- 
son who  eats  them. 

The  distance  from  Ancona  to  Loreto 
is  two  posts  and  a  half;  and  the  road 
traverses  a  beautiful  plain  intersected 
by  the  riversAspia  and  Misio, now  called 
Aspido  and  Muscone.  Loreto  is  a  mo- 
dem Town,  placed  on  4he  summit  of  a 
hill  near  the  sea,  and  fortified  by  a 
strong  wall,  to  which  Sextus  V.  added 
bastions,  to  secure  it  from  the  incur- 
sions of  corsairs.  Few  of  the  original 
treasures  of  the  celebrated  Santissima 
Casa  of  Loreto  now  remain;  but  the  li- 
beral donations  of  the  Buonaparte  Fa- 
mily, and  other  wealthy  Roman  Catho- 
lics, have,  in  some  degree,  compensated 
for  the  loss  sustained  during  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Pius  VL,  by  the  Church  of 
the  Madonna  at  Loreto.  This  Church 
is  magnificent;  and  in  its  centre.  Im- 
mediately under  the  cupola,  stands  the 
Santissima  Casa,  cased  with  Carrara 
marble,  finely  sculptured,  and  contain- 
ing a  Picture  of  the  Nativity,  by  Anni- 
bale  Caracci,  and  a  Holy  Family,  by  Ra- 
phael ;  together  with  numerous  trea- 
sures of  various  descriptions.  The 
Piazza  fk-onting  the  Church  of  the  Ma- 
donna merits  notice,  as  does  the  sub- 
terranean Dispensary,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  three  hundred  Gallipots 
painted  after  the  designs  of  Raphael,  or 
Giullo  Romano. 

On  the  coast,  about  ten  miles  from 
Ancona,  stood  Numana,  founded,  as 
Pliny  reports,  by  the  Siculi,  and  now 
called  Humana ;  and  beyond  this  spot 
stands  Osimo,  the  ancient  Auximum,  a 
Roman  Colony,  and  a  place  of  great 
strength.  Livy  mentions,  that  the  Cen- 
sors of  Rome,  ▲.?.£.  578,  encircled  the 
Town  with  walls^and  built  shops  round 
its  Forum.  This  was  thirty  years  pre- 
vious to  its  becoming  a  Colony.  Pro- 
copius  mentions  il  as  the  Capital  of 
Picenum.  Beyond  Jluo^'mum  on  the  sea- 
coast  stood  Potentia,  and  ruins  close  to 
a  Monastery  called  S.  Maria  di  Potdoza, 


point  out  the  site  of  tbis  ancient  town ; 
which  appears  to  have  been  situated 
about  one  mile  ftrom  Porto  di  RecanatL 
PoUntiawas  colonised  bj  the  Romans, 
A.u.c  568,  and  became  one  of  the 
Stations  on  an  ancient  road  which  was 
carried  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
to  connect  the  Via  Flaminia  with  tha 
Via  Solaria,  Another  Station  was  Cos- 
tellum  Firmanorum,  now  Porto  di  Fer- 
mo:  and  contiguous  to  the  modern 
Town  of  Fermo,  which  evidently  derives 
its  name  from  the  ancient  Firmum,  a 
Roman  Colony  where  Cesar  halted  on 
his  march  from  Arirainum.     Not  far 
hence  stood  Cupra,  an  Etruscan  esta-* 
blishment,  containing   a  Temple  in 
which  Juno  was  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Cuprcu    This  Temple,  accord- 
ing to  an  inscription  found  at  Grotle  a 
mare,  a  little  place  on  the  coast,  was 
restored  by  the  Emperor  Adrian ;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Town  of 
Cupra  occupied  the  site  of  Grotte  a 
mare. 

Castrum  Truentinum  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Truentus,  now  the  Tronto;  but  no  ves- 
tiges of  this  Station  remain.  Farther 
on,  the  ancient  road  crossed  three  rivu- 
lets, the  Albulates,  Suinus,  and  Helvl- 
nus,  now  the  Vibrata,  Sino,  and  Sali- 
nelio,  and  then  entered  Castrum  No- 
tmm^  the  last  maritime  town  of  Pice- 
num to  the  south.  Giulia  Nova  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  its  site.  Cattrum 
Novum  was  a  Roman  Colony. 

The  only  remaining  town  of  conse- 
quence, not  already  noticed  on  this 
road,  is  Adri,  the  ancient  Hadria  of 
Picenum ;  supposed  to  have  been  a  Co* 
lony  sent  by  the  Tyrrheni-Pelasgi  from 
Hadria  in  Venetia.  It  stood  at  some 
distance  from  the  sea,  near  the  river 
Matrinus;  at  tha  mouth  of  which  was 
its  emporium,  now  called  Porto  d'AtrL 
According  to  general  belief,  the  family 
of  the  Emperor  Adrian  were  natives  of 
this  town ;  which  seems  to  have  been 
an  independent  State  previous  to  its 
becoming  a  Roman  colony. 

The  branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia 
which  still  remains  to  be  described  is 
that  commonly  called  the  Pass  of  Purlo, 
a  defile  in  the  mountains  to  the  south 
of  Urbino,  and  anciently  denominated 
PetraPertusa  or  interciia^  from  its 
being  cut  through  the  rock  which  hert 
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doses  iii  to  the  edge  of  the  riv^r  Can- 
tiano.  It  is  eyidently  a  part,  and  a  won- 
derftil  part,  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  This 
branch  of  the  road  in  question  com- 
mences at  Fano,and  follows  the  course 
of  the  river  Metaurus  to  Fossombrone, 
HDcieBtly  Forum  Sempronii,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  small  municipal 
town.  It  is  supposed  that  the  cele- 
brated battle  which  took  place  between 
Asdrubal  and  the  Roman  generals  was 
fbught  near  Forum  Sempronii,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Metaurus,  contiguous 
Co  that  part  of  the  river  which  is  en- 
closed between  high  and  steep  rocks, 
and  probably  on  or  near  a  spot  now 
called  Monte  d*Asdrubale,  which  lies 
between  Forum  Ssmpronit  and  the  Pass 
of  Furlo.  Fossombrone  is  ornamented 
-with  a  handsome  modern  Bridge  thrown 
over  the  Metaurus>  and  contains  Ruins 
of  an  ancient  Theatre.  Beyond  Fos- 
sombrone the  road  again  crosses  the 
Metaurus,  and  is  carried  thence  to  the 
Monte  d'Asdnibale.  Here  the  ViaFla- 
minia  exhibits  an  extraordinary  sight, 
being  cut  through  a  lofty  mountain  for 
half  a  mile,  by  manual  labour;  and  this 
prodigit)us  ravine,  thus  formed  by  the 
band  of  manris  denominated  La  Slrada 
del  Furlo,  from  its  contiguity  to  Furlo, 
the  ancient  intercisa. 

In  an  elevated  situation,  on  the  right, 
stands  Urbino,  anciently  Vrbinum  Hor- 
tenae^  where  Yalens,  a  general  who 
served  under  Vitellius,  was  put  to  death. 
The  modern  tJrbino,  once  the  Capital  of 
a  Dochy,  still  contains  a  Palace  (which 
was  the  residence  of  its  princes];  and  is 
celebrated  for  having  given  birth  to 
Raphael,  Rramantie,  and  Baroccio,  some 
of  whose  works  embelHsh  its  Cathedral 
and  another  Church  betouging  to  the 
Capuchins. 

From  Furlo  the  r<^ad  follows  the 
course  of  the  Metaurus  to  Tuficum, 
now  Pergola;  thence  proceeding  to 
Gagl.i,  the  ancient  Callis,  a  small  Town 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Petrano. 

If  ear  the  Apennlne  stands  Sentina,  the 
ancient  Sentinwn,  rendered  memorable 
by  a  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Gauls  leagued  with 
the  Samnites,  A.n.  c.  457,  in  which  the 
Consul  Decios  the  Younger  nobly  sacri- 
ficed himself  for  his  country. 

PreYioos  to  arriving  at  Cantiano,  the 


road  crosses  the  Metaurus  on  a  stupen- 
dous Bridge,  erected  by  the  ancient 
Romans ;  and,  eicept  the  pass  of  Furlo, 
the  most  magnificent  of  their  works  on 
the  Via  Flaminia,  Cantiano  is  a  small 
Fortress  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  town 
of  Luceola.    Scheggia,  to  which  Village 
the  road  proceeds  after  having  passed 
Cantiano,  is  the  ancient  Station  ad 
Ensem;  and  here  were  found,  a.d. 
1440,  several  Bronze  Tables  covered 
with  Inscriptions,  some  of  which  are  in 
Umbrian,  others  in  Latin,  characters ; 
and  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  they  relate  to  the  sacrificial  and 
augural  rites  of  certain  Umbrian  com- 
munities.   The  vicinity  of  Iguvium  (an 
ancient  municipal  town)  to  the  Village 
of  Scheggia,  has  given  these  Inscrip- 
tions the  appellation  of  the  Eugubian 
Tables.    The  modern  Gubbio  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  Iguvium. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  not 
very  far  distant  from  Scheggia,  stood 
Tifernum  Tiberinum,  now  Cilta   di 
Castello,  and  situated  near  the  site  of  a 
Villa  which  belonged  to  the  younger 
Pliny,  and  which  he  describes  as  de- 
lightfully placed  in  a  rich,  beautiful, 
and  salubrious  country,  ventikiled  by 
refreshing  breezes  from  the  Apennine,. 

Sigillois  another  small  Fortress  raised 
by  the  Lombards  on  the  ruins  of  Helvil- 
ium;  and  Gualdo  di  Nocera,  formerly 
Validum,  was  likewise  built  by  the 
Lombards.  About  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  this  Village  were  discovered,  A.  d. 
1750,  considerable  and  interesting  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Town  of  Tadinum, 
where  Totala,  King  of  the  Goths,  was 
defeated  and  mortally  wounded  in  a 
contest  with  Narses.  the  Church  called 
Santa  Maria  Tadina  marks  the  site  of  the 
Town. 

Nocera,  seated  at  the  base  of  the  Apen- 
ntne,is  the  ancien  tJVucsrtaCamenario, 
once  famous  for  its  vases  made  of  wood, 
which  are  noticed  by  Strabo.  The  next 
Station  beyond  Nuceria  is  Forum  Fla- 
minii,  now  called  Castello  S.  Giovanni 
pro  Fiamma ;  whence  iheViaFlaminia 
is  carried  through  Foligno  to  Rome ; 
and  under   the  article  "  RuruRif  to 

ENOLAKD  THROUGH  GEBMANY,"  Will  be 

found  an  account  of  Foligno,  and  other 
towns  situated  on  this  branch  of  the 
road. 


VIA  JSMILU.— TRIESTE.— POLA. 
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VIA  EMILIA  EXTENDING  FROM  PADUA 
TO  TRIESTE,  AND  THENCE  TO  POLA 
IN  HISTRIA. 

The  first  Station  beyond  Padua,  on 
this  branch  of  the  ViaJEmilia,  was  ad 
Duodecimum,  the  second  ad  Nonum, 
and  tbe  third  Altinum,  a  town  which  is 
snpposed  to  have  stood  on  tbe  right 
bank  or  the  river  Silis,  now  the  Sile,  and  i 
near  its  mouth.  Altino  probably  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  tbe 
situation  of  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  very  like  that  of  Ravenna.  Martial 
compares  its  shore  lined  with  villas  to 
ihat  of  Bai».  Beyond  Altinum  the  road 
crosses  the  river  Plavis,  now  the  Piave; 
and,  after  passing  the  ancient  Station 
called  Sanos,  crosses  two  other  rivers, 
the  Liquentia,  now  the  Livenza,  and  the 
Romatinus,nowtheLemene,on  the  right 
bank  of  which,  a  few  miles  from  the  sea, 
stood  tbe  Town  of  Concordia,  which 
slill  retains  its  ancient  name  and  situa- 
tion :  it  apears  to  have  been  a  Roman 
Colony,  denominated  Julia  Concordia. 
Farther  on,  is  the  Tilavemptus,  now  the 
Tagliamento,  a  very  considerable  and 
sotanetimes  a  very  dangerous  torrent, 
which  divided  the  Garnic  territory,  in 
ancient  times,  from  Venetia.  Beyond 
Concordia  was  Apicilia^  now  Latisana, 
and  another  S'ation,  called  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Itinerary  ad  Undecimumf  about 
ten  miles  from  which  stood  Aauileia,  a 
celebrated  Town  founded  by  the  Trans- 
alpine Gauls,  about  187  b.  c,  and  co- 
lonised by  the  Romans  shortly  after- 
wards. Polybios  mentions  some  valu- 
able gold-mines  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Aquileia  was  an  Important  military  post 
in  the  time  of  Cassar;  and  continued 
to  increase  in  prosperity  till  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  It  withstood  a  se- 
vere siege  agains^  Maximinus,  who, 
being  unable  to  lake  tbe  place,  was  slain  | 
by  his  own  soldiers :  but  in  could  not 
resist  (he  furious  attacks  of  Attila,  who 
took  it  by  assault,  and  rased  it  to  the 
ground.  The  Port  of  Aquileia  was  si- 
tuated at  the  mouth  of  the  Natiso,  now 
the  Natisone;  and  its  modern  name  is 
Porto  di  Grado. 

The  next  Station  to  Aquileia  w^»  Fan- 
tern  Timavi,  so  called  perhaps  from  the 
river  Timaviis,  celebrated  by  tbe  Poets 
of  antiquity  for  its  numerous  Sources, 
its  Lake«  and  Subterraneous  Passage. 
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According  to  Posidonios,  this  river  rose 
in  the  mountain8,at  some  distance  from 
the  sea,  and  disappeared  underground 
for  the  space  of  fourteen  mites ;  when 
it  burst  forth  again  near  the  sea.  The 
Lake  of  the  Timavus  is  now  called  Lago 
della  Pietra  Rossa.  Farther  distant  was 
Tergeste^no^  Trieste ;  a  Roman  Colony 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Gulf  on  which 
it  stands.  The  Greeks  called  this  Town 
Tergestrum.  At  what  period  it  was  co- 
lonised by  the  Romans  is  unknown. 
The  modern  Town  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence close  to  the  sea,  and  near  the  an- 
cient Tergeste,  of  which  some  vestiges 
remain.  The  Cathedral  merits  notice; 
and  the  Harbour  is  magnificent;  but, 
from  being  exposed  to  the  north-east 
wind,  called  by  the  natives  Horn,  it  is  not 
always  safe.  Trieste  eiyoys  the  advan- 
tage of  being  a  Free-Port;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  its  population  has, 
within  the  last  few  years,  increased  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  now  supposed  to  con- 
tain thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  Not 
far  distant  from  Trieste  is  Castel  Dutno, 
the  ancient  Pueinum  Caetellumf  famed 
for  its  wine ;  of  which  Julia  Augusta  used 
to  say,  that  it  had  prolonged  her  life  to 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty- two.  The 
Stations  betweenTergesteand  Polawere 
Ningum,  and  Parentiums  now  Parenxo. 
The  latter  Is  built  upon  a  rock  about  one 
mile  in  circumference ;  it  once  was  in- 
sulated ;  but  is  now  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  a  very  narrow  isthmus;  and 
possesses  a  Port  capable  of  containing 
vessels  of  every  description.  The  Ca- 
thedral of  Parenzo  is  a  remarkable  edi- 
fice, constructed  before  the  reign  of 
Otho  I. ;  and  one  of  its  Chapels  is  orna- 
mented with  very  ancient  Mosaics :  the 
interior  of  the  Church  displays  pretty 
columns  and  precious  marbles ;  and 
over  tbe  high  altar  is  a  Picture  on  a  gold 
ground. 

The  last  place  of  consequence  on  this 
road  is  Pola,  situated  in  a  bay  of  about 
two  miles  in  extent,  and  forming  a  safe 
Harbour.  Beautiful  hills  encompass  the 
Harbour;  in  the  centre  of  which  are 
three  small  Islands,  called  by  Pliny  inn 
suUBPullarim,  and  mentioned  by  Strabo 
as  affording  good  shelter  for  vessels. 
These  Islands  are  now  denominated 
Brioni  Conversara,  and  S.  Niccold.  Pole, 
which  retains  its  ancient  nanie,was,  ac- 
cordipg  to  traditioDy  founded  by  the 
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Golchians.  Various  writers  report  it  to 
have  been  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  powerful  town  of  Histria ;  and  when 
colonised  by  the  Bomans  It  assumed  the 
appellation  otPietcuJuUa:  its  remain- 
ing antiquities  announce  that,  when 
under  the  wing  of  Rome,  it  most  have 
been  wealthy  and  splendid.  The  Walls 
which  now  surround  the  Town  are  mo- 
dern, and  have  fourGates.leading  to  the 
sea ;  but  these  modern  walls  have  been 
threetimes  rebuilt;  and  several  ancient 
Roman  edifices  were  unhappily  used  in 
their  construclion,  or  at  least  so  far  de- 
stroyed that  scarcely  a  vestige  of  them 
remains.  The  outside  of  the  Amphithe- 
atre, however,  is  still  perfect,  even  to  the 
balustrades ;  and  composed  of  beautiful 
white  marble  i  the  Holes  for  the  Awning 
remain  :  but  the  inside  of  the  Edifice  is 
gutted;  and  the  seats  were  used  for 
buildings  erected  during  the  middle 
ages.  This  Amphitheatre  is  built  in  the 
solid  and  grand-  Etruscan  style  called 
rustic ;  its  form  is  elliptical,  its  ienglh 
Upward  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
its  width  near  three  hundred,  and  its 
height  above  seventy  feet.  It  stands  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  Town.  The 
Porta  Rata,  or  Aurea,  likewise  stands 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Town, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  funereal  mo- 
nument :  although  its  form  resem- 
bles that  of  a  triumphal  arch.  On  the 
frieze  of  this  magnificent  Corinthian 
Edifice  is  the  following  Inscription  : 

SALVIA  .  POSTVMA  .  SERGII  •  DB  .  SVA  . 
PKCVNIA . 

Similar  Inscriptions  are  seen  on  three 
pedestals,  perhaps  for  statues,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Arch.  The  great  Square, 
or  Market-place  of  the  Town,  contains 
ruins  of  two  ancient  Temples  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order.  Their  dimensions  are 
very  small,  and  one  of  them  is  so 
much  intermingled  with  the  walls  of  the 
public  palace  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
seen.  According  to  tradition,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  dedicated  to  Diana. 
The  other  Temple  is  uninjured,  except 
its  roof,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire : 
the  interior  length  of  this  Edifice  is 
twenty-six  feet,  and  its  width  twenty. 
The  f^ont  is  ornamented  with  four  co- 
lumns twenty-six  feet  and  a  half  in 
height ;  and  the  following  Inscription, 
which  it  still  displays,  announces  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated : 


aOMAB  .  ET  .  AV6V8T0  .  CAB9ARI .  IITVI . 
F  .  PAT  .  PATRtAE  . 

The  Doomo  is  erected  on  the  founda- 
tions, and  with  the  materials,  of  an  an- 
cient Temple. 

TIA  POSTHUHIA. 

This  road,  which  is  known,  from  the 
date  of  the  Bronze  Tablet  of  Genoa,  to 
have  existed  before  636  u.c,  is  ascribed 
by  conjecture  to  A.  Posthumius  Albinus, 
who  was  Consul  in  572 u.c,  and  Censor 
in  578.  One  branch  commenced  at  Ge- 
noa, and  extended  to  Piacenza ;  passing 
through  Libarna,  remarkable  only  for 
being  the  first  Station. on  this  road  no- 
ticed in  the  ancient  Itineraries;  and  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  the  modern 
Arquala.  Dertona,  now  Tortona,  the 
next  Station,  was  a  considerable  town, 
according  to  Strabo,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  Roman  Colony;  but  at  what  pe- 
riod it  became  so  is  uncertain.  Ancient 
Inscriptions  prove  that  when  colonised 
it  was  surnamed  JuZta.  The  modern 
town  is  reputed  to  have  been  once  large 
and  populous,  but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment its  inhabitants  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  eight  thousand  persons.  Iria, 
subsequeutly  called  Vicus  Iri<B,  which 
is  now  made  into  Voghera,  was  the  third 
Station,  Cameliomagus,  the  fourth,  and 
Placentia  the  fifth  and  last :  as  here  the 
ViaPosthumia}o\fttA  the  ViaJEmilia, 

Another  branch  of  the  ViaPosthumia 
was  carried  over  the  Cottian  Alps;  and 
is  described  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus as  "  Via  de  Italia  in  Gallias  a 
Siediolano,  Arelate,  per  Alpes  Cot- 
tias"  This  road  crossed  the  Mont- 
Gen^vre,  anciently  called  Matrona 
Monte,  and  then  proceeded  to  Gesdao, 
now  Sezanne;  whence  it  was  carried  on, 
through  a  Station  called  ad  Martem, 
to  Segusio,  now  Susa.  Segusio  was  the 
Capital  of  Cottius,  the  sovereign  of 
several  valleys  of  the  Alps,  who  resigned 
his  sceptre  to  Augustus:  and  the  In- 
scription not  long  since  attached  to  a 
TriuihphalArch,  still  in  existence  here, 
records  that  Cottius  succeeded  his 
father,  Donnus,  as  monarch  of  this 
district;  and  all  the  tribes  he  reigned 
over  are  mentioned  in  this  Inscription, 
which  has  recently  been  taken  away 
from  its  proper  place.  Augustus  gave 
Cottius  the  title  ofPrefect;and  Claudius 
restored  to  him  the  title  of  King  *.  but» 
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under  Nero,  the  Cottian  Alps  became 
a  Roman  province.  The  already-named 
Triumphal  Arch  has,  in  front,  two  Co- 
rinthian Columns  with  a  Basso-riliero 
above  them,  representing  the  immo- 
lation ofa  Sow;  on  the  opposite  side  is 
another  Basso-rilievo,  representing  the 
immolation  of  a  Bull;  both  subjects, 
therefore,  probably  relate  to  the  Suo- 
vetaurilia.  The  Arch  is  in  good  pre- 
servation, and  only  ten  minutes  walk 
from  the  Post-house  at  Susa.  This  Town 
is  watered  by  the  Duria  Minor,  now  the 
Doria  Riparia,  which  has  its  source  on 
Mont-Gen^vre,  and  falls  into  the  Po  near 
Turin ;  to  which  City  the  Via  Posthtmiia 
proceeded,  and  then  went  to  ad  Cottias, 
now  Cozzo,  and  Laumellum,  now  Lo- 
mello,  both  of  which  Stations  were  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul. 

ALPINE  ROADS  EITHER  CONSTRUCTED, 
OR  RENDERED  EAST  OF  ACCESS,  BT 
AUGUSTUS. 

One  of  these  Roads  traversed  the 
Graian  Alp,  or  little  Saint  Bernard,  and 
led  from  Milan  to  Vienne,  the  Capital  of 
the  Altobroges.  It  was  carried  through 
Artolica,  now  La  Tuile,  to  Arebrigium, 
now  Pr^  St.  D idler,  and  Augusta  Prm- 
toria,  ndw  Aosta,  a  city  erected  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  on  the  ground 
occupied  by  Terentius  Varro's  camp, 
after  the  final  subjugation  of  the  Salassi. 
It  is  placed  in  a  beautiful  valley;  and, 
judging  by  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
edifices,  must  have  been,  in  the  days  of 
Augustus,  spacious  and  handsome. 
Huins  of  its  Amphitheatre  are  disco- 
verable on  the  outside  of  the  City;  and 
time  has  spared  a  Triumphal  Arch, 
raised  by  this  Colony  in  honour  of  Au- 
gustus. The  Duria  Major,  now  called 
Doria  Baltea,  runs  through  the  valley, 
and  waters  Aosta. 

It  appears  that  the  ancient  Mountain* 
pa$s,  last  mentioned,  varies  but  little 
from  the  modern  road  over  the  smaller 
Saint  Bernard. 

Another  Mountain-pass,  made  acces- 
sible by  Augustus,  was  that  which  led 
from  Summus  Penninus,  the  great 
Saint  Bernard,  to  Eudracinum,  now 
£trouble;and  thence  to  Augusta  Prao- 
toria ;  from  which  City  it  was  carried 
on,  through  Vitricium,  now  Veri-ez,  to 
Milan. 

There  were  liicewise  two  ancient  roads 


over  the  RbsBtiaa  Alps,  which  opened  a 
communication  between  Curia  (the 
modern  Coire)  and  Milan.  The  one  tra- 
versed Splugen,  the  other  Mont-Septi^ 
mer,  and  both  met  at  Claventxa,  now 
Chiavenna.  These  roads  were  probably 
improved  by  Augustus;  but  had  been 
frequented  long  before  he  obtained  the 
sceptre  which  enabled  him  to  govern 
tbe  world. 

One  of  these  mountain-passes  led 
from  Coireon  the  B bine  (anciently  called 
Rhenus)  to  Lapidaria,  seated  on  the 
same  river;  and  thence  to  Cun^tts  Au- 
reus^ now  denominated  Splugen.  From 
Splugen  the  road  was  carried  on  to 
Tarjoessedum»  now  Madese,  Clavenna, 
now  Chiavenntf,  and  Comum,  now 
Como.  The  last  was  a  Greek  Colony, 
established  originally  by  Pompeius 
Strabo  and  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  sub- 
sequently re-colonised  by  Julius  Gsesar. 
Comum,  previous  to  its  colonisation  by 
the  Romans,  was  an  obscure  place ;  but, 
from  that  period,  it  rose  to  a  consider- 
able degree  of  importance,  under  the 
name  of  Novum  Comum,  The  enemies 
of  CiBsar  are  said  to  have  done  their 
utmost  to  ruin  it,  but  they  were  unable 
to  succeed;  as  we  collect  from  the 
younger  Pliny,  a  native  of  this  town, 
that  his  birth-place  was  a  Municipium, 
which  enjoyed  in  his  days  peace  and 
prosperity.  The  Lake  to  which  the  mo- 
dern Town  of  Como  has  given  its  name 
was  anciently  denominated  Locus  La- 
rius.  Strabo  tells  us  that  Polybius  es 
timated  the  length  of  this  Lake  at  three 
hundred  stadia,  and  its  breadth  at 
thirty.  Serviussays,  Cato  reckoned  sixty 
ancient  Roman  miles  from  one  eitre- 
mity  to  the  other;  and  the  real  distance, 
including  the  Lake  of  Chiavenna,  cor- 
responds with  bis  computation.  Pliny 
had,  on  this  Lake,  two  Villas;  and  that 
called  by  him  "his  Tragedy,*'  probably 
stood  at  BeUagio>  from  which  spot  the 
view  extends  over  both  arms  of  the 
Lake.  The  intermitting  Fountain  he 
describes,  is  still  existing  under  the 
name  of  Pliniana.  The  modern  Town 
of  Como  contains  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  inhabitants;  and  the  front  of  its 
Cathedral  (a  marble  edifice  erected  at 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century)  is 
ornamented  with  a  Statue  of  Pliny. 

The  last-mentioned  road,  from  Como 
through  ChiaveoDa  to  Goire,  was  much 
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Areqaeoted  by  TraTeliers  going,  in  times 
past,  to  Rli»ti« ;  and  seems  to  have  fol- 


lowed nearly  the  same  track  as  the  road 
recently  made  over  Splugen. 


(SIEiilPVIBIB  Zc) 

NAPLES. 

Post-road  from  Rome  to  Naples.-  Genzano.— LanaTiom.— Vellefri.— SermoacU.— Sezza.— 
Pipcrno.-s- Pontine  Mar»be«.—  TeiTacina.—  Fondi.—ltri.— Cenotaph  of  Cicero.— Mola.— 
Ga^fa.— Mintumx.— €arig1iano.— S.  Agata.—Capna.'Ayer8a.— Naples.-  Sifaatioo  of  that 
Gty.— Bay.— Ancient  Light-hooKs.-Size  aad  Population  of  Naples.-- Villa  Reale.-Studii 
Poblici.— Palazzo  Aeale.-~Cbicsa  di  S.  Ferdinaodo.— Castel  Nuovo.— Gastello  dell*  Uoto.-^ 
Chiese,di  S.  Maria  del  Parto— di  S.  Brigida-di  S.  GioTanoi  de'  Fiorentini— delP  locoronata— 
della  iPieti  de*  Turchini  -di  S.  Maria  la  Nova— di  Monteoliveto-  di  Gesii  Nuoto— di  S.  Cbiara 
— di  S.  Giovanni  Magc[iore-del  SaWatore— diS.DomeniooMaggiore— dello  Spirito  Santo— 
di  S.  Maria  della  Sanitik  -diiS.  Giovanni  a Carbonara— di SS.  Apostoli— Aravesoovado.— 
Liooefactioo  of  the  Blood  of  S.  Gennaro.>-Gbiesp,  di  S.  Filippo  Neri— di  S.  Paolo  Masfgiore 
— ai  S.  Maria  Maggioie— di  S.  Pielroa  Maiella.— Cappella  diS.  Severo.-Cbiece,  diS.  M.  Ao- 
nonziata— di  S.MariadelCarmine— diS.Mariino.— GaftlellodiS.Elmo.— Alb.?repo  de'  Poveri. 
—Tbeatres.— Promenades.— Market  built  by  the  French.— Monument  to  tbe  memory  of  Eus- 
taoe.— Water.— Climate.  -Society.— Hotels  and  Lodging-bouses.  Medical  Men.— Character 
of  the  Neapolitans. 


The  road  to  Albano,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  objects  it  presents,  has  been  al- 
ready described  under  the  articles 
**  Porta  San  Giavannij,'*  page  176,  and 
*<ALBAifo,"  page  241.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, expedient  to  observe  that  persons 
vfho  travel  by  the  post-road,  over  the 
Pontine  marshes  to  Naples,  might  easily 
visit  every  thing  worth  notice  at  Albano, 
by  making  a  stop  of  three  hours  and  a 
half  in  that  town,  which  they  must  ne> 
cessarily  pass  through,  on  their  way. 
This  road  follows  tbe  course,  and  rests, 
for  a  considerable  number  of  miles,  on 
the  foundations  of  the  Via  Appia, 
though  it  does  not  commence  at  the 
Appian  Gate,  but  at  the  Porta  San  Gio- 
vanni, leaving  the  Via  Appia  for  a 
while  on  the  right,  but  falling  into  it 
near  Albano.  Hence  the  modern  road 
rests  npon  the  Via  Appia^  till,  on 
approaching  Yelletri,  it  deviates  from 
the  ancient  road,  by  passing  through 
that  Town  and  rejoining  the  ancient 
road  near  Jres  Jadermv^  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul,  Acts  xxviii.  15.  Hence  the 
modern  road  rests,  generally  speaking, 
on  the  foundations  of  the  Via  Appia  as 
fir  as  ilftnttfnuv;but,  on  the  Campa- 
Dlan  side  of  the  Liris,  the  Via  AmHa 
directs  its  course  along  the  sea-snore 
to  Sinuetta,  now  Mondragone;  and 
then,  turning  eastward,  passes  through 


Santa  Maria  di  Capua  to  Calatia,  now 
Galazze ;  while  the  modern  road  ascends 
the  right  bank  of  the  Liris  to  Sant' 
Agata,  and  thence  descends  the  Fa- 
lernian  bills  to  modern  Capua;  pro- 
ceeding from  that  fortress  to  Naples. 

Aricia,  one  mile  distant  from  Albano, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  placed  in  a 
beautiful  and  commanding  situation  on 
the  Via  Appia,  and  has  sprung  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Citadel  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Aricia,  traces  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  adjacent  valley  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Emissario  of  the  Lake  of 
Nemi.  Aricia,  in  the  days  of  Porsena, 
was  one  of  the  principal  towns' of  La- 
tium,  and  pai:ticularly  celebrated  for  its 
vicinity  to  a  Grove,  Temple,  and  Lake, 
sacred  to  Diana,  and  likewise  reputed 
to  have  been  the  favourite  retreat  of 
Egeria,  the  protectress  of  Noma.  The 
Temple,  according  to  tradition,  was 
erected  by  Theseus,  and  stood  on  the 
margin  of  the  Lake  originally  deno- 
minated Speculum  Dianm,  and  now 
the  Lake  01  Nemi.  The  modern  village 
of  Aricia  contains  a  handsome  Church: 
and  the  ancient  town  was  Horace's  first 
resting-place  in  his  journey  to  Bmndu- 
sium*  Two  miles  beyond  Aricia  is 
GtMano.  close  to  tbe  Lake  of  Nemi, 
and  once  called  Cyntkianum»  from  be- 
ing contiguous  to  tbe  Temple  of  Diana. 
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Genzano  is  pleasantly  placed  in  a  coun- 
try which  produces  good  wines;  and  as 
its  Lake  appears  to  have  been  the  mouth 
of  a  long -extinct  Yolcano,  and  merits 
observation,  Travellers  would  do  welt, 
in  fine  weather,  to  stop  at  an  Avenue  of 
Trees  on  the  left,  near  the  entrance  to 
Che  Town,  walking  through  the  Avenue 
to  a  Villa  which  overlooks  the  Lake; 
and  thence  descending  to  its  margin. 
This  may  be  done  in  less  than  half  an 
hour ;  and  from  the  Villa  to  the  Post- 
house  at  Genzano  is  not  a  five  minutes' 
walk.  The  Lake  is  small,  but  pie- 
turesque ;  and  the  Town  of  Nemi,  on 
the  opposite  side  to  Genzano,  is  a  great 
embellishment  to  the  landscape.  The 
Festival  of  Flora,  which  takes  place 
during  the  month  of  June,  at  Genzano, 
merits  notice :  the  ground,  at  this  fes- 
tival, being  covered,  for  a  considerable 
extent,  with  a  beautiful  Mosaic-work, 
formed  by  the  leaves  of  flowers  plucked 
from  their  stalks.  Many  of  these  flow- 
ers are  gathered  some  weeks  before- 
hand; and  yet  so  exquisitely  preserved, 
that  their  colours  appear  unfaded  when 
so  disposed  as  to  imitate,  in  this  veget- 
able Mosaic-work,  the. Papal  arms,  etc. 
Not  far  hence  is  Pratica,  the  ancient 
Lavinium;  and  at  a  short  distance  be- 
yond Genzano,  proudly  seated  on  a 
commanding  eminence,  stands  Civiti 
delta  Vigna,  the  ancient  Lanuvium; 
where  remains  may  be  traced  of  the 
original  walls,  consisting  of  huge  qua- 
drilateral stones  fixed  horizontally  one 
above  another ;  and  the  modern  part  of 
the  walls  of  the  town  appears  to  be 
composed  of  stones  collected  from  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  fortifications.  Ap- 
pian  reports  that  Xanuinum  was  found- 
ed by  Diomed :  it  sought  the  protection 
of  Rome  at  a  very  early  period,  but 
subsequently  engaged  in  the  Latin  wars 
against  that  city.  Again,  however,  it 
submitted  to  Rome;  and  the  Temple 
and  worship  of  Juno  Sospita,  whowas 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  people 
of  Lanuviumy  became  common  to  the 
Romans  also.  Lanuvium  then  obtain- 
ed the  privileges  of  a  Monicipium ;  and 
continued  from  that  period  faithful  to 
the  Romans.  Two  celebrated  paintings 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  the  one  represent* 
Ing  Ataianta,  the  other  Helen,  once  em- 
bellished this  town,  which  was  the  birth- 
place of  Antoninus  Pius.    Six  milea  be*  I 


yond  Genzano  stands  Velletri,  placed 
in  a  strong  and  beaulifiil  situation,  and, 
under  the  name  Of  Velitra,  a  consider- 
able Volscian  city.  It  was  colonised  by 
Rome,  A.u.c.  260 :  but  the  Veliterni,  a 
turbulent  and  warlike  people,  rebelled 
so  often  against  the  Romans,  that  the 
la  tter  at  length  chastised  them  by  rasing 
their  walls,  removing  their  senators  to 
TraMtyberina,  now  called  Trastaverc, 
and  subjecting  them  to  a  severe  fine  if 
they  crossed  the  Tiber.  Suetonius  re- 
ports that  a  house  near  Velletri  was,  in 
his  time,  called  the  birth-place  of  Au- 
gustus :  according  to  other  authorities, 
however,  he  was  born  at  Rome :  but,  be 
this  as  it  may,  his  family  were  origin- 
ally Veliterni;  though  induced  by  Tar- 
quin  the  elder  to  migrate  to  Rome.  It 
appears,  from  Silius  Italicus,  that  the 
ancients  thought  Velletri  an  nnhealthy 
place :  it  was  ranked  among  the  Roman 
colonies  in  the  time  of  Claudius ;  but 
retains  scarcely  any  traces  of  ancient 
or  modern  grandeur,  the  superb  marble 
staircase  pf  the  Palazzo  Lancellotti  ex- 
cepted. 

The  Alhergo  Nuovo  de'  Volsei  is,  at 
the  present  moment  il835),  the  best 
Inn  at  Velletri :  and  here  Travellers 
likely  to  require  good  water  on  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes  should  provide  themselves 
with  it.  • 

Ten  miles  from  Velletri,  though  not 
in  the  high  road,  stands  Coroj  already 
mentioned;  and  to  the  south  of  Cora 
(near  Norba)  lie  Sermoneta,  the  an- 
cient Sulmo,  and  Sezza,  the  ancient 
Setia.  The  latter,  seated  on  a  steep 
and  lofty  eminence,  was  a  Roman  Co- 
lony, celebrated  for  the  goodness  of  its 
wine ;  which,  as  we  collect  from  Statius, 
was  sometimes  poured  upon  the  ashes 
of  the  wealthy  dead.  Here  are  remains 
of  an  edifice  called  the  Temple  of  Sa- 
turn, and  computed  to  be  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  feet  in  height.  Its  en- 
trance is  unfortunately iilocked  up  by 
masses  of  ruins.  On  another  eminence, 
about  seven  miles  apd  a  half  from  Sezza, 
stands  Piperno,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Prtf^emum^  a  power- 
ful Volscian  town  which  was  subjugated 
by  the  Romans ;  but,  like  Velletri,  en- 
deavoured to  throw  off  their  yoke,  and 
brought  upon  itself,  in  consequence, 
the  punishment  of  having  its  walls  de- 
stroyed, and  its  senate  removed  to 
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Rome.  A  deputy  of  Privemum  being 
asked  by  his  conquerors  what  penalty 
the  rebellions  conduct  of  the  Prirer- 
nates  deserved,  magnanimonsly  an- 
severed,  **  Sach  punishment  as  they  me- 
rit who  claim  their  freedom.'*  This 
answer  was  so  much  admired  by  the 
Romans,  that  it  obtained  for  thePriver- 
nates  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens. 

We.must  now  return  to  the  Via  Ap- 
pta.  Cittemo,  which  stands,  according 
to  supposition,  near  Tre$  TiberwB,  is 
the  next  post  to  Yelletri;  and  about 
eight  miles  farther  distant  is  Torre 
Jreponf t,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  Forwn  ApjnOf  mentioned  by  Saint 
Paul,  and  Horace's  second  resting-place 
in  his  journey  to  Bruodusioro.  Forum 
Appia  appears  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Censor  Appios  C»cus,  who  con- 
structed this  part  of  the  Via  Appia, 
A.U.C.442.  Treponti  appears  to  be  the 
Tripontium  of  Strabo.  At  Forum  Ap- 
ptaBorace  embarked  in  the  evening  on 
a  canal  parallel  with  the  road;  prose- 
cuting his  voyage  the  whole  night,  and 
arriving  with  the  dawn  near  Terracina. 
Vestiges  of  this  canal,  nineteen  miles  in 
length,  may  still  be  seen :  it  was  made  by 
Augustus  (who  endeavoured  to  drain  the 
Poniioe  Marshes),  and  subs<rquently  en- 
larged byNero.  These  marshes, anciently 
denominated  Paladei  Pon^tina,  or 
PomtiMB,  from  their  vicinity  to  the 
ancient  Yolscian  town  of  Suessa Pome- 
f  ta,(*)  are  computed  to  be  about  twenty- 
four  English  miles  in  length,  and  vary, 
from  six  to  twelve  miles,  in  breadth. 
Appios  CsBCus  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  undertook  to  drain 
them;Cethegus  and  theCsBsars  conti- 
nued the  work ;  which,  during  the  mid- 
die  agesy  was  repaired  by  Cascilius  De- 
cins,  at  the  command  of  Theodoric. 
Boniface  VHI.  was  the  first  Pope  wbo 
began  to  drain  these  noxious  swamps. 
Martin  Y.,  before  bis  accession  to  the 
Pontifical  Chair,  was  employed  to  carry 
CD  the  business;  and  succeeded  won- 
derfully, by  making  a  Canal,  called  Rio 
Martino.  The  Princes  of  tbe  House  of 
Medicis,  and,  after  them,  Seitus  Y., 

(>)  Sueua  Pometia  was  taken  and  sacked 
by  tbe  last  Tsrqoin,  whooMaioed  so  large  a 
booty  on  this  oocaskm  as  to  famish  him 
with  means  for  laying  the  foondatioas  of 
the  Capitol.   Tbe  iite  of  Suetta  Pometia 


made  new  Canals:  succeeding  Popes 
followed  a  similar  plan ;  till,  at  length, 
Pius  Yl.  nearly  accomplished  this  be- 
nevolent work;  forming  on  the  found- 
ations of  the  Yia  Appia,  which  were 
long  hidden  under  water,  a  road  Justly 
esteemed  one  of  tbe  best  in  Europe  ; 
and  draining  the  swamps  so  judiciously 
as  to  render  them  capable  of  being 
cultivated.  French  Engineers  pursued 
tbe  same  wise  measures ;  and  Pius  VII. 
pot  nearly  the  finishing  stroke  to  this 
Herculean  labour;  which  has  so  essen- 
tially purified  a  tract  of  country,  whose 
gales,  in  former  time?,  were  fraught 
with  death,  that  but  little  danger  (com- 
paratively speaking)  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  travelling  through  it  now, 
except  during  the  months  pf  Julvand 
August,  and  the  commencement  of  Sep- 
tember. 

it  is,  nevertheless,  advisable  for  Tra- 
rellers  in  general,  and  particularly  In- 
valids, neither  to  cross  the  Pontine 
Marshes. with  an  empty  stomach,  nor 
till  full  half  an  hour  after  tbe  sun  has 
risen.  The  dew  which  immediately 
precedes  sunset  should  likewise  be 
avoided ;  and  the  inclination  to  sleep, 
which  almost  every  Traveller  feels, 
while  breathing  this  air,  should  be  s fre- 
nuouMly  r$iisted;  and  persons  com- 
pelled to  cross,  previous  to  sunrise^  or 
just  before  sunset,  should  be  provided 
with  a  little  strong  punch,  or  powerftil 
wine,  and  drink  it  on  approaching  this 
district. 

MeM,  the  second  post  beyond  Tre* 
ponti,  answers  to  tbe  ad  Mediaii^)  of 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary :  and  near  tbe 
spot  where  Horace  disembarked,  were 
the  Grove  and  Fountain  of  the  goddess 
Feronia,  the  scene,  we  are  told,  of  the 
poet's  ablutions.  Here,  likewise,  was  a 
Temple  dedicated  to  Feronia,  and  con- 
taining a  seat  on  which  slaves  received 
their  freedom,  the  place  where  Horace 
disembarked  is  supposed  to  be  about 
three  miles  distant  from  Terracina. 

At  one  of  the  western  extremities  of 
the  Pontine  Marshes  is  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Astura;  and,  beyond  that.  Capo 

is  unknown;  hot  it  probably  was  on  one  of 
the  Volsciao  billsoontignoos  to  the  Marshes. 
(«)  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  this  an- 
dent  Half-way  House  is  a  BUlUary,  hearing 
an  InscriptioD. 
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(i'ADzo»  the  ancient  Antium;  at  the 
crther  western  esJlremity  rises  Monte 
Gircello,  the  Headland  ofCireaBum,  im- 
mortalised by  Homer;  and  beyond  the 
Marshes,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  stands 
Terraeina,  the  approach  to  which  is 
particularly  fine :  it  was  originally  built 
by  the  Yolsci,  and  called  by  them 
Anxur ;  but  the  Greeks  afterwards 
called  it  Trctchina  ;  whence  comes  the 
modern  name  of  Terracina. 

This  city,  after  vainly  struggling  for 
independence,  became  a  Roman  colony 
and  an  important  naval  station.  It  ap- 
pears to  have. stood  on  a  rugged,  lofty, 
and  precipitous  rock,  at  the  base  of 
which  is  part  of  the  modern  town.  In- 
teresting remains  are  left  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  Cathedral  is  supposed  to  stand 
on  or  near  the  site  of  a  Temple  de* 
dicated  to  Apollo;  and  the  Baldacchino 
of  the  Ghnrch  is  supported  by  four  Go- 
rinthianColumns  of  Parian  marble  taken 
from  the  Temple,  traces  of  which  are  to 
be  seen  near  the  Cathedral.  In  a  more 
elevated  situation  remains  may  be  found 
of  Reservoirs,  Tombs,  and  part  of  the 
ancient  polygonal  IFa^^sof  Anxur :  and 
crowning  the  brow  of  the  rock  which 
overhangs  a  portion  of  the  modern 
town,  are  ruins  conjectured  by  some 
antiquaries  to  have  been  the  Palace  of 
Theodoric;  nd  by  others  (who  judge 
from  Virgil's  description)  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Amur.  (>)  The  exalted  position 
of  these  Bulns  renders  them  peculiarly 
striking;  although  a  square  low  edifice, 
placed  on  subterranean  vaults,  is  the 
only  part  of  the  superstructure  which 
now  remains.  The  ancient  Port  of 
Anxur,  made  by  Antoninus  Pius,  is 
well  worth  notice,  although  choked  up 
with  sand.  The  form  of  the  harbour, 
and  the  rings  to  which  vessels  were 
moored,  may  still  be  seen.  The  Hotel 
fft  Terracina  stands  near  this  ancient 
port.(») 

Immediately  beyond  Terracina  is  the 
narrow  pass,  anciently  called  Lautulm, 

(•)  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Anxur  was 
erected  by  order  of  (he  Confiul  Po8thumiu<:, 
and  designed  by  Vilruvius  Pollio.  Probably 
fbis  Temple  and  the  Palace  of  Theodoric  both 
stood  uf^n  the  summit  of  the  noekt  above 
Terraeina« 

(»)  The  modern  road  which  pastes  through 
Terracina  rani  parallel  with  toe  Fia  JppiOf 


[  6h.  t. 

which  was  occupied  by  Fabins  Maximas 
In  the  second  Punic  war,  to  prevent 
Hannibal's  advance  by  the  Via  Appier 
It  is  bordered  on  one  side  by  steep 
rocks  «nd  mountains,  covered  with  an 
endless  variety  of  beautiful  flowers  and 
shrubs,  and  on  the  other  side  washed 
by  the  sea.  A  very  small  number  of 
troops,  before  fire-arms  were  used, 
must  have  been  competent  to  secure 
this  pass;  at  the  end  of  which,  and 
about  six  miles  from  Terracina,  stands 
Torre  de*  Gonfini,  the  barrier  between 
the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  A  pestiferous  Lake 
of  salt  water  lies  on  the  right  of  this 
road,when  it  approaches  the  Neapolitan 
frontier ;  five  miles  beyond  which  stands 
Fondi,  anciently  Fundi.  According  to 
Pliny,  the  above-mentioned  pestiferous 
Lake  was  once  called  Amyelanus,  from 
being  contiguous  to  AmyoUB,  a  town 
reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Greeks,  and  destroyed  by  serpents. 
Other  fabulous  tales  are  told  respecting 
the  destruction  of  this  town,  every  trace 
of  which  is  now  lost.  Fondi,  a  small 
town  on  the  Via  Appia,  which  consti- 
tutes its  principal  street,  once  belonged 
to  the  Arunci)  a  people  of  Latinm;  bul 
fell  under  the  Roman  yoke,  and  was  at 
length  colonised  by  the  veteran  soldiers 
of  Augustus.  It  was  here  that  the  laugh* 
able  importance  assumed  by  theprstor 
so  much  amused  Horace.  Fondi,  in  the 
year  1534,  suffered  cruelly,  owing  to 
an  attempt  made,  one  night,  by  Haria- 
den  Barbarossa,  to  seize  the  beautiful 
Julia  Gonzaga,  Countess  of  Fondi,  with 
a  view  of  presenting  her'  to  the  grand 
Signior.  Julia,  however,  being  roused 
from  sleep,  by  the  clamours  of  her  peo- 
ple at  the  approach  of  the  Turks,  sprung 
from  her  bed,  leaped  out  of  the  window, 
and  escaped  to  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains: while  Barbarossa,  being  thos  dis- 
appointed of  his  prize,  revenged  himself 
by  pillaging  and  destroying  the  Town, 
and  carrying  many  of  its  inhabitants  into 

but  does  not  rest  upon  it;  as  part  of  (he 
last-nam^  road,  in  perfect  preservation, 
may  be  fouod  in  a  Stable,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  Hotel. 

From  Terracioa  to  Monte  Ciroeo  a  road 
maybe  eanndyteaniiles ioditlanocronthe 
seashore, 
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slavery.  ConHderable  remains  of  po- 
lygonal  Walls  may  be  seen  at  Foodi. 
The  air  bere  is  unwbolesome,  owing  to 
the  above-named  lake. 

Eight  miles  from  Fondi  stands  Itri, 
a  large  village  also  bail  I  on  the  Via 
Appia,  in  a  country  abounding  with 
vines,  figs,  and  lentisks,  which  last  pro- 
duce gum-mastic.  On  the  right,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Mola,  is  an  an^ 
cient  Edifice,  in  good  preservation, 
supposed  to  be  the  cenotaph  of  Cicero^ 
placed  on  the  spot  where  he  was  mur- 
dered, while  endeavouring  to  escape 
from  his  enemies.  This  Cenotaph,  a 
stately  memorial  of  the  great  and  patrior 
tic  Orator  in  commemoration  of  whom 
it  was  raised,  consisted  of  three  storeys ; 
one  of  which  had  windows.  The  Inside 
is  circular;  and  has  in  its  centre  a  Co- 
lumn extending  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  Edifice.  Mola,  the  ancient 
FormitB,  eight  miles  from  Itri,  is  ap- 
proached by  a  toad  commanding  beau- 
tiful scenery;-  and  contains  an  Hotel 
called  La  Villa  di  Cicerone,  i^)  which  is 
charmingly  situated;  and  in  its  Garden 
are  Ruins  of  what  is  denominated  Villa 
Formianum;  but  probably  that  Villa 
was  more  distant  from  the  sea,  and  near 
the  Cenotaph  of  Cicero.  Formue^  sup- 
posed to  be  the  place  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  the  capital  of  the  Italian  Laes- 
trygons,  is  thought  by  ^Irabo  to  have 
been  originally  denominated  Hormice, 
in  allusion  to  the  excellent  anchorage 
found  in  its  Port.  It  was  much  patro- 
nised by  the  Romans,  and  at  length  be- 
came a  Roman  Colony,  and  a  favourite 
abode  of  Cicero.  Horace  praises  the 
wine  of  the  Formian  hills,  and  calls 
Formia  Vrhs  Mamurranum,  because 
it  was  the  birth-place  and  residence  of 
Mamnrra,  a  Roman  Senator  who  pos- 
sessed enormous  wealth.  This  town  fell 
a  prey  to  the  Saracens,  a.  p.  856.  Mola, 
which  occupies  its  site,  commands  a 
floe  view  of  GaSta,  founded,  according 

(*)  This  Inn  is  now  (1835)  kept  by  the 
poslmaster  at  Mola;  but  its  late  proprietor, 
by  name  ClemeDteZanrfni,  who  gave  univer- 
sal satisfaction  to  Travclknrs,  has  recently 
opened  a  new  Hotel,  the  Villddi  Caposele, 
about  a  hundred  yards  nearer  to  the  sea  than 
is  Ibe  Cicerone;  and  Travellers  will  find 
Ibis  new  Hotel  beautifully  placed,  spacious, 
well  furnished,  and  particularly  comfortable. 

(*)  In  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  inte- 


to  Strabo,  by  a  Colony  from  Samos,  who' 
called  it  Caieta,  in  consequence  of  its 
concave  shore :  but  Virgil  says,  it  was 
named  Caieta  by  JBneas,  in  honour  of  his 
Nurse,  who  died  on  this  spot,  b.  c.  1183. 
Travellers  who  have  leisure  would  do 
well  to  employ  a  few  hours  in  seeing 
Ga6ta ;  which  contains  ten  thousand  in^ 
habitants,  together  with  some  Antiqui- 
ties; and  is  only  five  miles  distant 
from  Mola.  The  Port  of  GaSta  was 
either  constructed,  or  repaired,  by  An^ 
toninus  Pius :  and  on  the  summit  of  a 
Hill,  above  the  Town,  is  a  Building  de- 
nominated Torre  d' Orlando;  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Mausoleum  of  Munatius 
Plancus,  the  Founder  of  Lyons.  The 
Castle  of  6a€ta,  which  is  very  strong, 
was  erected  about  the  year  1140,  by 
Alphonsoof  Arragon;  and  the  Walls  of 
the  Town  were  built  by  Charles  V.  The 
Cappella  della  Croce,  belonging  to  the 
Convento  della  Trinity,  in  this  Town, 
merits  notice,  on  account  of  its  situa- 
tion. But  to  return  to  the  high-road : 
six  miles  from  Mola,  are  considerable 
remains  of  an  Aqueduct,  a  Theatre,{*) 
and  an  Amphitheatre,  which  belonged  to 
the  ancient  Mintumce,  a  large  town 
founded  by  the  Ausones,  and  after- 
wards, on  the  extinction  of  that  people, 
a  Roman  Colony.  Close  to  these  Ruins 
flows  the  Liris,  now  called  the  Gari- 
gliano,  and  in  former  times  the  boun- 
dary of  Latium.(3)  A  marsh  in  this 
neighbourhood  was  the  spot  to  which 
Marius  fled,  when  he  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Magistrates  of  Mintumffi.  Cross- 
ing the  Garigliano  on  a  magnificent 
Bridge, (4)  built  in  the  style  of  the  newly- 
erected  Bridge  at  Lyons,  the  road  pro- 
ceeds to  S.  Agata,  pleasantly  situated 
near  Sessa,asmall  Town  in  a  command- 
ing situation,and  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Stiessa  Auruneorum, 
the  principal  city  of  the  Aurunci  after  the 
destruction  of  their  capital  by  the  Sidl- 
cini.  A  short  walkover  anotber  magnifl- 

rior  of  this  Theatre,  it  is  necessary  for  tra- 
Tellers  to  get  out  of  theircarriages,  and  walk 
round  to  the  back  part  of  the  building. 

(3)  The  whole  country  between  the  Liris 
and  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  appears  to 
have  been,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  called 
Magna  Grcecia. 

(4)  For  every  draught-horse,  or  mule,  two 
carlioi  are  paid  on  passing  this  Bridgt. 
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cent  Bridge  leads  from  the  Inn  at  S.Agata 
to  Sessa» which,  in  consequence  of  its  po- 
sition, must  have  been  a  strong  place. 
According  to  Livy  it  received  a  Roman 
Colony,  A.  u.  c.  441.  It  was  traversed 
by  an  ancient  Roman  road  (which 
branched  ofTfrom  the  Via  Appia  near 
MinturncB),  and  possesses  remains  of 
other  Antiquities,  among  which  is  part 
of  a  very  ancient  Bridge,  called  by  the 
peasantsPonle^urtinca;  a  presumptive 
proof  that  Sessa  stands  on  the  site  of 
Siesta  Aurunca,  and  not  on  that  otSi- 
nuessct,  now  Mondragone,  for  which  it 
has  been  mistaken.  The  hills  celebrat- 
ed in  former  times,  and  likewise  at  the 
present  moment,  for  producing  the  best 
Falernian  wine,  are  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. 

Sinueaa,  founded  on  the  ruins  of 
Sinope,  an  ancient  Greek  town,  stood, 
according  to  Strabo,  not  far  from  Min- 
tumm,  on  the  shore  of  the  Sinw 
Vescinus^  and  derived  its  name  from 
that  circumstance ;  but  Sessa  is  several 
miles  from  the  sea. 

The  road  between  S.  Agata  and  Ca- 
pua, fifteen  miles  in  distance,  traverses 
rich  vineyards  and  corn-fields.  The 
Approach  to  Capua  is  handsome.  This 
town  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Vol- 
turno,  anciently  the  Yulturnus,  and 
occupies  the  site  of  Ccuilinum,  ce- 
lebrated in  the  annals  of  Rome  for 
the  gallant  defence  it  made  against 
Hannibal,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
Livy  says  the  Yulturnus  divided  the 
town  into  two  parts ;  that  on  the  right 
bank  being  occupied  by  the  Romans, 
while  the  other  was  in  possession  of 
the  troops  of  Carthage;  who  were  thus 
enabled  to  cut  ofT  all  supplies  f^om 
the  Roman  garrison,  except  such  as 
might  be  conveyed  down  the  river; 
by  which  means  the  garrison  was  at 
length  compelled  to  surrender.  During 
the  Consulship  of  Julius  C»sar,  Ccui- 
Hum  received  a  Roman  Colony,  which 
was  further  strengthened  by  Antony. 

(0  The  post-road  from  Rome  to  Capua  is, 
generally  speaking,  excellent.  The  best  Inns 
on  this  road,  during  the  year  1835,  were  as 
fbllows:— At  Albano  the  EuropOy  already 
named,  and  very  comfortable;  at  Velletri 
the  Mbergo  Nuovo,  Piazza  del  Duomo, 
already  named,  and  likewise  very  comfort- 
able; at  Terradna  the  Potl-houae,  which 
oootains  9ood  aoconunodatkHu ;  at  Mola  (he 


CaiiUum  appears  to  have  stood  nearly 
two  miles  south-east  of  the  site  of  an- 
cient Capua.  Modern  Capua  is  ill-built, 
dirty,  and  devoid  of  any  object  parti- 
cularly worth  notice,   except  a  con- 
siderable number  of  fine  Columns  which 
ornamentlts  Cathedral,  and  were  found 
among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Edifices.(0 
The  road  from  modern  Capua  to  Naples 
presents,  on  each  side,  one  continued 
garden,  but  affords  no  view  of  the  Bay, 
and  scarcely  any  of  the  City.    It  passes 
through  Aversa,    a  handsome  town> 
which  stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient AtelkHf  an  Oscan  City  famous  for 
the  invention  of  farces,  called  Fadute 
AteHana,  and  particularly  relished  at 
Rome,  though  prohibited  under  Tibe- 
rius. Atellaf  after  the  battle  of  Cannm, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Carthage,  and 
was  severely  punished  in  consequence ; 
but  subsequently  became  a  Munici- 
pium,  and  was  afterwards  colonised  by 
Augustus.    Aversa,  which  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  the  Normans,  was  so  named 
because    it  held  in   check    the  two 
towns  of  Capua  and  Naples.  It  possesses 
an  excellent  Lunatic  Asylum,  founded 
by  Murat,  and  called  The  Jtiaddahna. 
This  edifice,  which  is  spacious  and  ele- 
gantly clean,  has  belonging  to  it  a  large 
garden  and  a  handsome  church :  and 
that  persons  who  are  sent  to  this  Asylum 
may  be  pleased  with  its  outward  ap- 
pearance, the  grates  ofevery  windoware 
shaped  and  painted  to  represent  flower- 
pots filled  with  flowers*  The  attendance 
here  is  particularly  good ;  and  the  ut- 
most gentleness   and  indulgence  are 
practised  toward  the  patients;  each  of 
whom  pays'  fifteen  ducats  per  month; 
for  which  sum  they  live  comfortably. 
The  Maddalena  and  Its  dependencies 
accommodate  five  hundred  patients. 

Naples,  in  Italian  Napoli,  seems,  at 
first  sight,  to  be  universally  considered 
as  the  most  captivating  City  of  Italy; 
owing  to  its  immense  number  of  inha- 
bitants, magnificent  quay, and  beautiful 

Cicerone  J  and  the  Filla  dl  Caposele;  and  at 
Saot'  Agata  the  Post-hoiue,  Persons  who 
slop  to  dine  on  the  Pontine  Marches,  find 
cleaner  rooms  and  a  better  larder  at  Torre 
Treponii  than  at  the  Wine-house,  nearly 
opposite  to  IheBrascbi  Villa;  the  former 
being  improved.  From  Capua  to  Naples  the 
Post-Road  is  sefdom  good. 
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situation:  this  first  impression,  how- 
erer,  wears  off;  insomuch  that  many 
Travellers  prefer  the  splendid  archi-' 
lecture  and  solemn  grandeur  of  Rome 
to  the  animating  gaiety  of  Naples.  This 
latter  city  is  so  ancient  that  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  to  pierce  through  the 
clouds  or  obscurity  which  envelop  its 
origin.  Tradition,  however,  reports  that 
it  was  foanded  by  an  Argonaut,  thirteen 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era; 
and  afterwards  peopled  and  enriched  by 
Greek  colonies  from  Rhodes,  Athens, 
and  Ghalcis.  It  anciently  bore  the  name 
of  Parthenope;  an  appellation  sup- 
posed to  have  been  bestowed  upon  it  by 
the  Phoceans,  in  consequence  of  its 
charming  situation.  Near  Parthenope 
stood  another  City,  called  Palcepolii, 
from  being  so  old  that  its  origin  was 
ascribed  to  Hercules:  and  when  Parthe- 
nope was  destroyed  by  her  jealous 
neighbours,  the  people  of  Cumae,  and 
afterwards  rebuilt  in  Obedience  ta  an 
oracle,  the  new  City  wasicalled  Nea- 
polis,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old 
one,  called  Palspolis;  till,  at  lenglh, 
both  were  joined  together  by  Augustus. 
Naples,  however,  still  retained  her  Gre- 
cian manners,  customs,  and  language; 
and  even  to  the  present  day  retains 
them,  in  several  parts  of  her  terri- 
tories.(0  This  City,  which  stands  in  the 
same  position  as  the  ancient  Neapo- 
lis,(>)is  built  on  the  acclivity  of  a  tufo 
mountain,  at  the  brink  of  a  Bay  near 
thirty  miles  in  diameter,  originally 
called  Crater  Sinus,  and  sheltered  on 
the  right  by  the  Promontory  of  Miseno, 
and  on  the  left^  by  that  of  Sorrento : 
while  the  lofty  Island  of  Capri,  rising  in 
its  centre,  acts  like  a  gigantic  Mole  to 
break  the  force  of  its  waves.  Nothing 
can  be  more  magnificent  than  the  City 
of  Naples  when  viewed  from  this  Bay, 
whence  all  its  buildings  present  them- 
selves to  view,  rising  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre  crowned  by  the  sombre 
castle  of  8.  Elmo.  Stretching  to  the 
Promontory  of  Sorrento,  on  one  side, 

(0  In  Strabo*8  time  the  gymnasia,  clubg, 
anid  other  societiet,  were  fbrmed  aeoording 
to  the  Greek  practice;  splendid  public  games 
were  celebrated  every  five  years;  and  the 
indolence  and  luxury  of  Greece  prevailed 
fbroughout  the  whole  population  of  Nea- 
polis. 


lie  Portici,  Resina,  Torre  del  Greco, 
Torre  deir  Annunciata,  Vesuvius,  Pom- 
peii, Castellamare,  and  Vico;  and  ex- 
lending  to  the  Promontory  of  Miseno, 
on  the  other,,  Pozzuoli,  Nisida,  and 
Baise.  The  Bay  of  Naples  was  once 
much  larger  than  it  is  at  present;  as 
appears  from  the  situation  of  two  an- 
cient Light-houses,  both  of  which  now 
are  actually  in  the  heart  of  the  City. 
Ruins  of  the  most  ancient  may  be  seen 
behind  the  Church  of  S.  Onofrio  de* 
VecchI;  the  other  stood  on  the  site  of 
Gesii  Nuovo.  Naples  is  nine  miles  in 
circumference;  and  contains  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inha- 
bitants: but  the  only  parts  of  this  City 
calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
Foreigners  are  the  Strada  Toledo,  the 
Largo  del  Palazzo,  Santa  Lucia,  the  Pla- 
tamone,  commonly  called  Chiatamone, 
and  the  Chiaja,  which  comprehends  a 
public  Garden,  called  the  Villa  Reale, 
and  considerably  more  than  half  a  mile 
in  length;  extending,  on  the  margin  of 
the  Bay,  from  the  Chiatamone  toward 
the  Grotto  of  Posilipo.  This  Garden  is 
ornamented  with  luxuriant  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers,  and  modern  statues; 
and  here  once  stood  the  celebrated 
antique  Group,  called  II  ToroFarnese, 
now  removed  to  the  Studii :  a  change 
equally  disadvantageous  to  the  Garden 
and  the  Group;  which  last,  being  evi- 
dently calculated  to  adorn  the  centre 
of  a  spacious  open  courts  loses  half 
its  effect  in  an  enclosed  gallery.  The 
Basin  of  a  Fountain  (found  at  Paestum, 
and  thence  transported  to  Salerno),  has 
been  recently  conveyed  to  the  Villa 
Reale,  and  placed  there,  on  the  backs 
of  four  modern  statues  of  Lions,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Toro  Farnese. 

Among  other  objects  of  interest  at 
Naples,  are  the  following  :— 

Studii  Publici.  This  University  was 
erected  by  the  Viceroy  Ferdinando 
Ruiz  de  Castro,  Count  de  Lemos^  accord- 
ing to  the  designs  of  M.  G.  Fontana ;  and 
opened  in  1616,  by  Don  Pedro  de  Cas- 

(»)  Pliny  describes  Neapolis  as  being  placed 
between  the  river  Sefoethus,  now  the  Madda- 
lona.  and  the  small  Island  Megaris,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Statius,  Megalia,  on  which  the 
Gastello  del  Uovo  has  been  in  modem  times 
erected. 
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tro,  son  and  successor  to  the  Count. 
During  1790,  Ferdtnando  I.  removed 
the  University  to  the  Convent  of  Gesili 
Yecchio;  and  converted  the  Edifice 
built  by  the  Count  de  Lemos  into  a 
Royal  Museum;  which  is  now  enriched 
with  the  antiquities  found  atMinturnaD, 
ancient  Capua,  Hercuianeum,  Pompeii, 
StabisD,  Nuceria,  Nola,  Psestum,  etc., 
together  with  the  collection  of  Paintings 
once  placed  in  the  Palace  of  Capo  di 
Monte:  and  this  Musuem  may  now  be 
considered  as  the  finest  in  Europe,  with 
respect  to  GraBcian  antiquities. 

The  Quadrangle  contains  a  Colossal 
Statue  of  Alexander  Severus— ditto,  of 
Flora— ditto,  of  the  Genius  of  Rome— 
and  ditto,  of  Urania,  reported  to  have 
been  found  in  Pompey*s  Theatre  at 
Rome.  The  Staircase  is  ornamented 
with  a  Lion  in  Carrara  marble,  and  two 
Statues  in  Greek  marble,  taken  from 
Uercnlaneum.  Surrounding  the  Qua* 
drangle  are  the  Drawing-Schools,  and 
the  Apartments  appropriated  to  antique 
Frescos,  Statues,  etc. 

Gallery  of  Ancient  Paintings,  found 
in  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stch 
huB,  The  Paintings  discovered  several 
years  since  in  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
and  StablsB,  and  recently  removed  from 
Portici  to  the  Museum,  are  so  elegant  in 
point  of  composition,  and,  generally 
speaking,  so  unskilfully  executed,  that 
it  is  supposed  the  greater  part  of  them 
may  be  copies  made  by  common  house- 
painters  from  the  most  renowned  pic- 
tures of  antiquity.  But  late  excavations 
at  Pompeii  have  produced  large  histo- 
rical pictures,  much  too  well  executed 
to  have  been  the  work  of  common  Paint- 
ers ;  and  so  admirable,  with  respect  to 
accuracy  of  outline  and  beauty  of  com- 
position, that  even  the  frescos  of  Ra- 
phael, in  the  Vatican,  do  not  "excei 
them.  Ancient  productions  Qf  the  pen- 
cil have  all  indiscriminately  acquired 
the  name  of  frescos ;  though  some  are 
paintings  all'  encaiuto,  and  others  ap- 
pear to  have  been  executed  upon  port- 
able pieces  of  plaster,  whichwere  fram- 

(<)  The  Canonico  di  Jorio  has  published,  in 
French,  an  account  of  what  he  supposes  to 
be  the  subjects  of  these  Frescos,  etc. ;  he  has 
likewise  specified  the  situation  in  which  the 
respective  pictures  arc  placed ;  and  .without 
the  aid  of  this  publication  ( sold  at  the  door 


ed,  and  let  into  the  walls  of  ancient  edi- 
fices; therefore,  cannot,  stricUy  speak- 
ing, be  denominated  frescos,  that  is, 
pictures  painted  upon  wet  walls.  The 
recently- disentombed  paintings  are 
now  added  to  those  brought  from  Por- 
tici, and.  amount,  including  the  latter, 
to  near  sixteen  hundred;  a  number 
which  must  increase  almost  daily,  while 
the  excavation  of  Pompeii  is  continued. 
This  unique  Gallery  has  been  so  well 
arranged  in  the  Museum,  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  it  may  hence- 
forth become  the  favourite  study  of  mo- 
dern painters ;  especially  as  a  Neapolitan 
artist  flatters  himself  he  has  discovered 
means  to  prevent  the  recently-disen- 
tombed pictures  from  fading. (>)  The 
supposed  subjects  of  these  pictures  may" 
be  found  in  the  account  of  Pompeii 
which  makes  part  of  this  Work;  and  the 
subjects  best  understood  of  the  paintings 
brought  from  Portici  are  as  follows:— 
^schylus  dictating  a  drama  to  Mel- 
pomene (from  Herculaneum)-^  Dealer 
in  Amorini,  with  a  Lady  purchasing  one 
of  them  (from  Stabis}— panzatrici  (from 
Pompeii)— Centaurs— two  pictures  of 
Rope-dancers  — a  personification  of 
Peace  I— Ariadne  abandoned  in  the  Is- 
land ofNaxos— an  Actor— Daodalus  and 
Icarus  at  Cum9— Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda 1— Hesione  saved  from  death  by 
Hercules  I— View,  improperly  called  Poi- 
zuoli— JBgyptian  Figures— a  Sacrifice  to 
the  Dea  Bona— Hercules  killing  the  rave- 
nous Birds  called  Stymphalides—Har- 
pocrates  (found  in  the  Temple  of  Isis)-- 
Didaabandoned— Mercury,  and  the  god- 
dess Mania,supposed  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  Lares  and  Manes  (all  from  Pompeii) 
-Ariadne  abandoned  by  Theseus  (from 
Herculaneum)— Marsyas  and  Olympos — 
the  Nuptials  of  Massinissa  and  Sopho- 
nisba— the  Judgmentof  Paris— An  Amo- 
rino  stealing  a  Pair  of  Shoes— the  Gre- 
cian Horse  brought  into  Troy— Anabis 
—and  8  Sacrifice  to  Pallas  I  (all  from 
Pompeii)— a  Caricatura  of  the  C»sars, 
representing  iBneas,  his  father,  and  son, 
as  impure  Deities  with  Dogs'  heads  (*)— 

of  entrance)  they  can  neither  be  easily  found, 
nor  well  understood. 

(•)  Drawing  in  carieatura  seems  to  bav* 
been  common  among  the  ancients;  who 
frequently  compared  men  to,  and  represented 
tliem  under,  the  form  of  beasts. 
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Hercules  sleeping— a  Priestess  sacrific- 
ing; and  Peleus  rejecting  the  love  of 
Asty  damia  (from  Herculaneum)— Apollo, 
Chiron,  and  JBsculapius,  in  their  medi- 
cal capacities  I— and  Hypsipyle  terrified 
by  the  sight  of  the  Serpent  which  de- 
stroyed the  Child  Intrasted  to  her  care 
(from  Pompeii)— J  uno,Pallas,  and  Y  enus> 
supposed  to  be  arranging  a  plan  to  en- 
sure Jason*s  success  in  Colchis— >^Endy- 
mion— and  a  Citharist  in  a  half  mask 
(from  Herculaneum)— the  Seven  Days  of 
the  Week,  represented  by  the  seven 
Planets,  Saturn  ^Saturday)  being  placed 
first  (from  Pompeii)— the  Education  of 
Bacchus,  supposed  to  be  the  copy  of  a 
fine  original— a  Priest  carrying  the 
Table  used  in  religious  ceremonies— 
and  Pan  wrestling  with  Love  (firom  Her- 
eulaneum)— a  Consultation  between  a 
Lady  and  her  Attendant!  Some  persons 
suppose  this  painting  to  represent  Phae- 
dra and  her  Norse;  others  think  it  was 
intended  for  Penelope  and  Eurynome— 
Phryxus  and  Helle !  the  latter  is  repre- 
sented as  nearly  drowned  in  the  Helles- 
pont—a  Domestic  Repast!  The  Shape 
of  the  ancient  Eating-table,  and  the  an- 
cient manner  of  drinking,  are  both  seen 
in  this  picture (O—a  Trophy*  interesting 
on  accountofthe  costumes  it  represents 
(all  from  Pompeii)— Ulysses  discovering 
himself  to  Penelope!  (from  Stable >— 
Bacchus  condemning'  an  immoderate 
use  of  wine!— Hercules,  the  Wild  Boar 
of  Erymanthvs,  and  Eurysthsus  con- 
cealing himself  in  a  Vase,  which  was  his 
place  of  refuge  when  he  apprehended 
danger  (from  Herculaneum)— Sappha 
(from  Pompeii)— Polyphemus  receiving 
a  repulsive  letter  from  Galatea,  brought 
by  an  Amorino,  mounted  on  a  Dolphin  I 
— 4ind  the  Infant  Hercules  strangling  the 
Serpent  sent  by  Juno  to  devour  him 
(from  Herculaneum)— to- a  Centaur 
blowing  the  Dorian  Flute— Telephus 
and  his  four-footed  Nurse  (fromPompeii) 
—Chiron  teaching  Achilles  to  strike  the 
Lyre,  ascribed  to  Parrhasius,  though 
more  probably  copied  from  a  work  by 
lbatArtist!—three  pictures  representing 
Isiac  Ceremonies !— Iphigenia  discover- 
ing Orestes— lo— Theseus  in  Crete— Ju- 

(•)  Hie  peasants  of  Magna  Gneda  are  still 
Id  the  habit  of  holding  the  wine-flask  at  a 
certain  distance  from  their  mouths  whzn 
tbey  drink. 


piter  vanquished  by  Love— the  inquisi* 
tive  Waiting  Maid!  and  the  Chase  of 
Calydon  ( from  Herculaneum )  •^  two 
pictures  of  Fauns,  represented  as  Rope- 
dancers  holding  Bacchanalian  Instru- 
ments. The  limbs  of  these  Rope-dan- 
cers are  painted  with  a  variety  of  co- 
lours; a  custom  continued  still  by  the 
populace  of  Magna  Graecia  during  Car- 
nival (from  Pompeii)— two  pictures  re- 
presenting Infantile  Amusements— the 
Throne  of  Mars  and  Venus — and  a  Fe- 
male Centaur  and  a  Youth !  The  pencil 
of  Zeuxis  is  supposed  to  have  created 
female  centaurs— Ulysses  and  the  Sirens 
—Charity— a  Parrot  drawing  a  Car,  and 
a  Grasshopper  driving!  supposed  to  be 
a  copy  from  Zeuxis  (who  was  famous  for 
these  whimsical  subjects),  and  probably 
intended  as  a  satire  upon  Nero  and  Se- 
neca—a Gryphon  drawing  a  Car,  and  a 
Butterfly  driving;  perhaps  a  Caricatura 
—Hercules  and  the  Lion  of  Mount  Ci- 
thaeron  (from  Herculaneum) — a  Female 
fainter  seated  before  the  entrance  to  a 
Temple,  on  a  column  belonging  to  which 
an  Ex'Voto,  such  as  we  still  see  in  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches,  is  suspended 
(from  Pompeii)— Cassandra  entreating 
Apollo  to  endow  her  with  the  gift  of 
Prophecy— a  Theatrical  Scene,  repre- 
senting an  Actor,  in  a  scofQng-mask, 
making  signs  with  his  fingers  to  upbraid 
a  young  Female,  who  hides  ber  face. 
This  mode  of  reproof  was  common 
among  the  Greeks — another  Theatrical 
Scene— a  Concert !— Orestes  and  Pyladcs 
chained,  and  conducted  bj  the  Soldiers 
of  Thoas  to  be  sacrificed  to  Diana— Mar- 
syas  and  Apollo— Bacchanalian  Myste- 
ries (i^)— Wrestlers  (trom  Herculaneum)— 
a  Vender  of  Baked  Meat :  the  Buyers  are 
represented  in  cloaks,  such  as  the  ma- 
riners of  Magna  Grscia  wear  at  the  pre- 
sent moment— Venders  of  Cloth,  Bread, 
etc.,  and  a  Blacksmith,  with  his  Appren- 
tice, working  on  a  portable  Anvil— a 
Schoolmaster  chastising  one  of  bis 
Scholars— a  public  School  under  a  por- 
tico. The  persons  seated  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  Schoolmaster  and  the 
Proschulum(3)— young  Men  standing  be- 
fore the  entrance  to  a  Thermapolium, 

(•)  During  those  ceremonies  three  figs  were 
offered  to  the  god:  the  number  three  was 
sacrvd,  and  typical  among  the  heathens. 

(s)  The  businessoftheProschulum  consisted 
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and  taking  Refreshments— a  Pic  tare 
which  probably  represents  a  Vender  of 
such  common  Shell  Fish  as  are  now 
boiled  and  sold  daily  in  the  streets  of 
Naples— a  blind  Beggar  conducted  by 
his  Dog— a  Cobbler's  Stall(')— a  Hawker 
^-*and  the  intended  Sacrifice  of  Iphige- 
nia  at  Aulis  (all  from  Pompeii).  Other 
ancient  Frescos,  brought  from  Portici, 
represent— Boys  making  Wine,  and  a 
Wine-press- a  Naval  Combat,  ill-done, 
but  curious,  because  it  exhibits  ancient 
Galleys  and  the  mode  of  fighting  them 
—a  Crocodile-hunt— Crocodiles  and  Hip- 
popotami (from  the  latter,  according  to 
Pliny,  man  learned  the  art  of  bleeding 
himself;  as  this  animal,  when  too  full  of 
blood,  presses  its  foot  against  pointed 
reeds,  by  which  means  the  operation  is 
accomplished)— a  Garden,  interesting, 
because  it  appears,  from  this  and  other 
views  of  ancient  Gardens,  that  they  re- 
sembled those  now  seen  in  Italy  and 
Magna  Graecia— four  pictures  in  one; 
namely,  a  Hare  and  a  Fowl— a  Pheasant 
and  two  Apples— three  small  Birds  and 
some  Mushrooms— two  Partridges  and 
three  Fishes— (The  Hare,  by  ancient  epi« 
cures,  was  considered  as  the  best  qua- 
druped, and  theThrus  has  the  best  bird.) 
A  two-wheeled  Carriage,  for  the  convey- 
ance of  baggage,  with  a  Driver  on  one 
of  the  horses— a  Mule  saddled— a  Man 
riding  one,  and  guiding  three  horses. 
(The  ancients  frequently  used  to  ride 
three,  and  even  four  horses  at  once, 
leaping  from  one  to  another  with  ex- 
traordinary agility.)  A  female  Ele- 
phant and  her  Cub,  etc.  Here  also  are 
Mosaic  Pictures;  one  of  which  exhibits 
a  Tympanum,  or  Tamborine,  like  those 
now  used  in  Magna  GraBcia;  and  four 
Monochromatic  Paintings  on  marble; 
4he  sole  examples  of  this  very  ancient 

in  taking  care  that  the  children  presented 
themselves  in  a  becoming  manner  before  their 
master. 

(>)  This  painting  was  probably  placed  over 
the  door  of  a  shoemaker's  shop;  as  almost 
every  tradesman,  at  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, seems  to  have  announced  his  merchan- 
dise by  a  sign  on  the  outside  of  his  dwelling. 

(>)  It  is  curious  to  see,  io  the  picture  num- 
bered 69,  the  same  kind  of  small  fresh 
cream  cheeses,  cased  with  reeds,  as  are  still 
made  Ihroughoat  Italy  and  Magna  Greecia. 
No.  113,  representing  the  Emblems  of  Bac- 
chus, may  he  called  an  easel  picture,  as  it  is 


style,  which  have  been  hitherto  disco- 
vered, except  those  mentioned  by 
Winckelmann  as  <*  paintings  of  a  Tyrian 
purple  colour,  executed  on  tables  of 
white  marble,  and  found  in  Hercula- 
neum." The  Monochromatic  picture 
numbered  408,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Mu- 
seum, is  supposed  to  represent  Theseus 
vanquishing  the  Centaur  Eurystheus!— 
The  picture  numbered  409  bears  the 
name  of  its  author,  Alexander  of  Athens, 
and  represents  five  young  and  graceful 
female  Figures,  with  the  words  Latona, 
Niobe,  Hileaira,  Aglaia,  and  Phoebe, 
written  over  them.  Hileaira  and  Aglaia 
are  playing  atCockals;  and  the  latter 
seems,  by  her  gestures,  to  say,  "  I  have 
conquered."  The  gaiety  which  per- 
vades her  countenance  expresses  her 
satisfaction  at  thisTictory,whileHileaira 
looks  dejected  in  consequence  of  her 
defeat.  The  other  three  figures  are  dif- 
ferently occupied :  two  of  them,  Latona 
and  Niobe,  appear  to  have  been  disput- 
ing; while  PboBbe  (the  friend  of  both), 
whose  lovely  countenance  beams  with 
good  humour,  seems .  to  regret  their 
strife,and  endeavours  to  reconcile  them. 
The  docile  Niobe  offers  her  hand  to  La- 
tona, who,  less  inclined  to  be  mollified 
than  her  opponent,  keeps  her  arms  in- 
dignantly folded  across  her  chest.  The 
two  last  have  their  lips  closed;  but 
Pho&be  is  represented  as  speaking!  The 
Picture  numbered  410  is  effaced; and 
that  numbered  411,  so  very  indistinct 
as  to  puzzle  the  Learned;  who  have  given 
thirteen  different  interpretations  of 
its  subject.  The  Canonico  di  Jorio  sup- 
poses it  to  represent  Silenus,  with  a  goat- 
skin wine-flask  half  empty  in  one  hand, 
a  hunting-horn  in  the  other,  and  an  Al- 
tar near  him,  on  which  rests  a  Statue  of 
Minerva,  the  emblem  of  Athens.  (*) 

painted  upon  a  portable  piece  of  plaster. 
No.  232  represents  fishermen  using  the  seine, 
as  it  is  now  used  in  Magna  Gnecia.  No.  258 
(a  view  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile)  merits 
observation:  especially  that  part  which 
represents  a  crocodile  on  the  point  of  devour- 
ing a  donkey  laden  with  wine.  No.  266 
represents  a  donkey  laden  with  amphore, 
placed  in  panniers  precisely  resemblingthose 
of  the  present  day.  No.  280  seems  torepreient 
one  of  those  ancient  fish-ponds,  of  which  we 
see  remains  at  Posilipo,  Bais,  etc.  No.  420 
exhibits  a  person  who,  by  certain  signs  and 
invocationii,  endeavours  to  preserve  a  young 
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First  Division  of  the  Gallery  of  an- 
cient Sculpture,  No.  14,  a  Lustral  Ba- 
sin, from  Pompeii— 15,  Bust  of  Ptolemy 
Soter— 16,  a  Warrior  seated—lS,  a  Gla- 
diator!—20,  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  a 
Boman.Warrior— 22,  a  Sportsman— 24, 
Pyrrhus,  from  Herculaneum- 25,  Bust  of 
Marcus Aurelius  when  young— 26,  Group 
of  two  men  cutting  up  a  Wild  Boar— 27, 
Bust  of  a  Female— 28,  an  Amazon  on 
Horseback— 30,  a  wounded  Gladiator: 
— 32,  a  Wrestler,  from  Herculaneum— 
35,  a  Wrestler,  restored  as  a  Gladiator!! 
— 36,  another  Wrestler,  restored  as  a 
Gladiator!— 37,  a  Statue  of  Tiberius- 
38,  Bust  of  Gallientis !— 39,  Jove,  in 
l<rra«otfa,  from  Pompeii !— 42,  a  young 
Roman  Lady,  from  Herculaneum— 44, 
Marcus  Nonius  Balbus,  Proconsul  and 
Patron  of  Herculaneum — 45,  a  dead 
Amazon— 47,  a  Daughter  of  M.  N.  Balbus, 
from  Herculaneum !(«;— 49,  the  Mother 
of  Balbus,  from  Herculaneum  (»)— 52, 
another  of  the  Balbi  family !  (3)— and  54, 
M.  N.  Balbus,  both  from  Herculaneum— 
56,  aBust(4)— 57,  a  young  Lady,  pro- 
bably one  of  the  Balbi  family,  from  Her- 
culaneum—58,  Bust  of  a  Philosopher- 
59,  Juno,  in  terracotta,  from  Pompeii !! 

Second  DiiHsion  of  the  Gallery,  62 , 
an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Marcus  Nonius 
Balbus,  jim.,  in  Greek  marble,  from  Her- 
culaneum !!ti(s)— 63,  ditto,  of  Marcus 
Nonius  Balbus,  sen.,  likewise  taken  from 
Herculaneum ;  but,  being  found  in  a  mu- 
tilated state,  it  has  been  restored  II!— 
67,  Groupof- Apollo  with  a  Swan  1 1—68, 
Small  Statue  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  found 
in  his  Temple  at  Pozzuoli  1-70,  Group 
of  Ganymedes  and  the  Eagle  1-77,  Bust 
of  the  Indian  Bacchus— 79,  ditto,  from 

femaks  from  the  influence  of  the  Mall  Occhl^ 
so  much  dreadedtiowia  timHesipolitaQ  domi- 
nions ;  and  No.  444  represents  a  female  hold- 
ing a  sort  of  stay-lace,  which  tlie  lower 
ranks  of  persons,  in  Magna  Greecia,  value 
faii^ly  at  the  present  moment,  because  they 
consider  It  as  a  charm. 

C>)  This  Statue  was  fbund  in  the  Theatre  at 
Herculaneum ;  and  the  bair  seems  to  have 
been  eriginally  gilt. 

(•)  Likewise  found  in  the  Theatre  at  Uer- 
cnlanenm. 

(>)  Probably  a  duplicate  of  theStatoa  nnm- 
bered47. 

(4)  This  Butt  is  supposed  to  represent  Sylla: 
tt  resembles  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

(5)  Besting  against  the  Wall,  in  this  part  of 


Herculaneum— 81,  Small  Statue  of  a 
Priestess,  from  Herculaneum— 82,  Mi- 
nerva—83,  Small  Statue  of  a  Priestess 
of  Diana,  from  Herculaneum— 84,  Bust 
of  Minerva!— 86,  Ceres— 87,  Bust  of 
Minerva,  from  Herculaneum- 92,  Apol- 
lino,  from  ditto— 95,  Statue  of  -^scu- 
lapius!— 97,  Group  of  Bacchus  and 
Cupid !  I— 98,  Group  of  Venus  victorious 
and  Cupid,  from  ancient  Capua!— 99, 

Bust  of  Cybele  from  Herculaneum 

100,  Juno  I  — 101,  Bust  of  Minerva, 
ft-om  Herculaneum— 103,  Group  of 
Faunus  and  the  Infant  Bacchus!!— 107, 
Bust  of  the  Indian  Bacchus— 109,  Bust 
of  Jove— 110,  Diana  Lucifera— 11 8,  Mi- 
nerva!!—120,  Bacchus— 122,  Euterpe. 
Third  division  of  the  Gallery.  1 23, 
a  Lustral  Basin,  found  in  the  Temple  of 
Isis,  at  Pompeii!— 124,  Agrippina^  the 
mother  of  Nero,  seated !!!(6)— 125, 
another  Lustral  Basin,  found  in  the 
Temple  of  Isis,  at  Pompeii !— 127,  Bust 
of  Nerva— 128,  Drusus,  from  Pompeii— 
130,  the  Father  of  Trajan— 131,  Bust  of 
Septimius  Severus— 132,  Antonia  the 
younger- 133,  Bustof  Galba— 134,  Co- 
lossal'Bust  of  Titus! —138,  Trajan's 
Sister- 139,  Bust  of  Adrian— 142,  Co- 
lossal Bust  of  Antoninus  Pius!— 148, 
Tiberius— 149,  Bust  ofPupienus !— 150, 
Bust  of  Caracalla— 151,  Tiberius— 153, 
Colossal  Statue  of  Claudius  seated,  from 
Herculaneum !— 156,  Trajan,  from  Min- 
turnae!!- 158,  Bust  of  Lucius  Verus— 
159,  Statue  of  ditto!— 160,  Bust  of 
ProbusI— 162,  Caligula,  from  Min- 
turnae!— 165,  a  magnificent  porphyry 
Basin,  supposed  to  have  been  used  as 
the  Lustral  Vase  in  a  Temple,  dedicated 
to  J5sculapius(7)— 166,  Colossal  Bust  of 

the  Gallery,  bt2  beauf  ifiil  Mosaic  Pictures ;  one 
of  which,  representing  Festoons  of  ribbon 
is  similar  to  some  of  Raphaers  Arabesques.' 

(«)  Agrippina  seems  to  be  represented  at 
tbc  moment  when  told  that  her  unnatural 
son  dooms  her  to  death.  The  mild,  pathetic, 
deep  despair,  expressed  thronghout  the 
whole  of  this  charming  Statue,  proves 
that  Sculpture,  when  carried  to  its  utmost 
height  of  excellence,  can  move  the  passions 
even  ir.orethan  the  finest  poetry. 

(7)  It  resembles,  in  shape,  the  Ba?tn  of  the 
Fountain  recently  discovered  in  the  Public 
Baths  at  Pompeii:  and  its  size  fo  much  sur- 
passes the  usual  dimensions  of  Lustral  Basin;, 
that  it  more  probably  belonged  to  one  of  the 
ancient  public  Oitbs  at  Rome. 

a/i. 
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GaBsarl— 168,  Statue  of  ditto— 170, 
Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius— 171,  Statue  of 
ditto  1—172,  Bust  of  Adrian—174,  Lu- 
cius Venis.'— 177,  Colossal  Statue  of 
Augustus,  seated,  from  Herculaneum! 
—178,  Bust  of  Caracalla  1—180,  Livia, 
firom  Pompeii ! 

Tke  open  Court,  adjoining  to  the 
Gallery  of  ancient  Sculpture,  contains 
various  Antiquities;  among  which  are 
several  Statues,  found  in  Herculaneum ; 
Corn-mills  of  Lava,  which  were  brought 
from  Pompeii ;  a  Machine  for  bruising 
olives,  in  order  to  make  oil  (also  of 
lava,  and  brought  from  Pompeii;,  to- 
gether with  Diotae  of  creta  cotta  and 
terra  cotta. 

Hall  of  Flora,  208,  Colossal  Statue 
of  Flora,  found  in  Caracalla's  Baths  at 
Rome!!!!  (According  to  some  opinions 
this  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Grecian  chisel 
does  not  represent  Flora,  but  Hope,  or 
one  of  the  Muses)— 209,  the  Torso 
Farnese,  attributed  to  Phidias,  and 
supposed  to  have  represented  BacchusUI 
—210,  a  Basso-rilievo  representing 
Bacchus  intoiicated  1—211,  Fragment, 
from  ancient  Capua,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Psyche;  and  attributed  to 
PraiitelesMI- 214,  a  Basso-rilievo  re- 
presenting Orpheus,  Eurydice,  and 
Mercury ;  and  supposed  to  be  very  an- 
cient Grecian  sculpture— 215,  a  Basso- 
rilievo  from  Herculaneum  1—216,  Bassi- 
rilievi,  one  of  which  represents  Scylla, 
the  famous  Promontory  of  Calabria— 
217,  Torso,  of  a  Boyl— 21 8,  a  Basso- 
rilievo  representing  Helen,  Venus, 
Cupid,  Paris,  and  Sueda ! 

Hall  of  Apollo.  220,  a  Colossal  por- 
phyry Statue  of  Apollo  in  his  theatrical 
dress  I— 221,  a  Lustral  Vase  of  rosso 
antico,  from  Pompeii— 222, ditto— 224, 
Isis— 228  and  229,  a  Group  represent- 
ing a  Phrygian  Slave  and  a  Tiger— 
232,  Apollo  I— 235  and  236,  a  Group 
representing  a  Phrygian  Slave  and  a 
Tiger— 238,  a  Goat,  in  rosso  antico, 
from  Pompeii— 239,  Bust  of  Marcus 
Aurelius!— 241,  Bust  of  Annius  Yerus 
—245,  Diana  of  Ephesus,  in  Oriental 
alabaster  and  bronze!— 249,  a  Lustral 
Basin,  from  Pompeii— 252,  Small  Sta- 
tue of  Meleager,  in  rosso  antico— 255 

(>)  This  Vase  (which  was  found  at  GaSta, 
where  it  served  as  the  Baptismal  Font  of 
the  Cathedral,  till  removed  ibcnce,  to  enrich 


and  256,  a  Lustral  Basin,  from  Pompeii 
—259,  Bust  of  L.  Junius  Brutus,  from 
Herculaneum ! 

Hall  ofthfi  Muses,  264,  a  large  and 
beautiful  Vase  of  Greek  marble,  adorned 
with  Bassi-rilievi,  relative  to  the  Edu- 
cation of  Bacchus,  and,  according  to 
the  Inscription  it  bears,  executed  by 
Salpion,  an  Athenian  8Culptor(t)— 268, 
Clio,  from  Herculaneum- 269,  Small 
Statue,  in  terra  cotta,  representing  an 
actor  masked,  anddressedforthe  stage, 
from  Pompeii!— 270,  Terpsichore, from 
Herculaneum  1-271 ,  Mnemosyne,  flrom 
ditto  1—272,  Apollo  seated— 273,  Mi- 
nerva 1—274,  Melpomene,  from  Hercu- 
laneum I— 275,  Small  Statue,  in  terra 
cotta,  ofan  Actress,maskedand  dressed 
for  the  stage,  from  Pompeii  1—276, 
Erato,  from  Herculaneum-T-281,  Ura- 
nia, from  ditto!— 283,  Basso-rilievo, 
with  Seven  Female  Figures,  from  Her- 
culaneum—284,  Calliope!— 285,  Eu- 
terpe!— and  289, Thalia;  all  three  from 
Herculaneum— 290,  a  Small  Statue  of 
Apollo,  from  Pompeii!— 291,  Basso-ri- 
lievo, representfng  Four  Figures!!— 
292,  Polyhymnia! 

Hall  of  the  Venuses.  295,  Adonis, 
from  ancient  Capua!— 297,  Statue  of 
Venus  GenitrixUSOZ,  Cupid,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  ancient  Copy  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Cupid  of  Praxiteles— 304, 
Group  of  Venus  and  Cupid— 306, 
Group  of  a  Child  and  a  Goose,  from 
Pompeii,  supposed  to  be  the  Copy  of  a 
celebrated  Group  in  bronze,  by  a  Car- 
thaginian sculptor— 307,  the  Marine 
Venus!— 314,  a  Small  Statue  of  Venus 
sealed,  from  Pompeii  I— 317,  Bacchus, 
in  the  character  of  an  Hermaphrodite! 

Hall  of  Jupiter,  321,  a  Lustral  Basin, 
from  Herculaneum— 322,  a  Hermes, 
from  Herculamium!— 323,  Hermes  of 
Euripides,  from  ditto— 325,  Bust  of  Ha- 
rius— 329,  Jupiter  Stator  seated,  from 
Cum® !— 334,  Bust  of  Marcos  Brutus— 
335,  Hermes  of  Homer— 336,  Hermes 
of  Socrates. 

Hall  of  Atlas.  337,  Atlas  supporting 
the  Celestial  Globe— 338  and  339,  two 
Lustral  Basins,  from  Pompeii !— 342, 
Bust  of  Antisthenes !— 343,  Homer, 
from  Herculaneum!— 344,  BnstofiBs- 

Ihe  Museo  Borbonico)  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  the  Lustral  Vase  in  the 
Temple  of  Bacchus  at  Formiae. 
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chines,  from  ditto!— 345,  Bust  of 
Periander,  from  ditto!— 346,  Bust  of 
Socrates-'347,  Bust  of  Euripides— 348, 
Bust  of  Lycurgus— 349,  Sylla,  from 
Herculaneum— 351,  Bust  of  Solon— 
353,  Bust  of  Zeno,  from  Herculaneum 
—354,  Bust  of  Anacreon— 355,  a  Phi- 
losopher, from  Herculaneum!— 356, 
Bust  of  Demosthenes,  from  ditto— 361, 
Bust  of  Zeno— 362,  Statue,  supposed  to 
represent  Niobe— 363,  Bust  of  Hero- 
dotus—364,  Bust  of  Lysias— 365,  same 
subject!— 366,  Bust  of  Euripides— 367, 
Bust  of  Sophocles— 368,  Small  Statue 
of  Cicero,  from  Herculaneum— 369, 
Bust  of  Carneades  1—370,  Bust  of  Plato, 
from  Herculaneum— 371,  BustofPosi- 
donius!  1-374,  Arislides,  found  in 
Herculaneum,  and  one  of  the  very  finest 
masterpieces  of  the  Grecian  chisel!!!!— 
375,  Bust  of  Socrates,  from  Hercula- 
neum. 

HallofAntinous.  378,  Antinous  !!— 
379,  Vase  ornamented  with  Bassi-ri- 
lievi  in  the  Etruscan  style,  from  Hercu- 
laneum!—381  and  382,  Candelabra- 
383,  Hermes  of  Herodotus  andThucy- 
dides— 384,  a  large  and  splendid  Vase 
—388,  a  Consul,  from  Pompeii— 389, 
Bust  of  a  Vestal!— 390,  Bust  supposed 
to  reprewnt  Aratust— 393,  Bust  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Indian  Bacchus ! 
394,  Bust  of  Seneca— 396,  Bust  of  Ci- 
cero, from  Herculaneum— 397,  Statue 
of  Abundance,  from  Pompeii— 398, 
Bust  of  Claudius  Marcellus— 399,  Bust 
of  Juba  the  younger— 400,  Bust  of  a 
laughing  Faun  — 402,  ditto!  — 403, 
Bust  of  a  Philosopher!— 404,  Bust  of 
Vespasian— 405,  Colossal  Bust  of  a 
young  Hercules-^IO,  ditto,  of  Alexan- 
der!— 412,  Bust  of  Jupiter,  from  Pom- 
peii—414,  Colossal  Bust  of  Juno !— 419, 
ditto ! — 425,  Bust  of  L.  C.  Lentulus— 
426,  Bust  of  Agrippkia  the  elder— 430, 
Bust  supposed  to  be  the  Portrait  of  Te* 
rence,  from  Herculaneum— 431,  Bust  of 
Plato»  from  Herculaneum;  unfinished 
—436,  Bust  ofVarro— 436,  a  Sibyl  I— 
437,  Bust  of  Homer!! 

Cabinet,  440,  an  Hermaphrodite 
Faun!— 441,  Group  of  a  Love  and  a 
Dolphin— 442,  a  Statue  attributed  to 
Praxiteles,  and  called  '^Yenui  Calli- 
pige,  the  Bivalof  the  Venus  de'  Medici  :*' 
there  is,  however,  an  unpleasant  ex- 
pression in  the  countenance  -of  the 
Venus  Callipige,  from  which  the  Venus 
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de*  Medici  is  exempt!!!— 445,  Small 
Statue  of  Bacchus,  found  in  the  Temple 
of  Isis  at  Pompeii— 446,  Venus,  from 
Pompeii— 447,  Small  Statue  of  Ceres, 
from  ditto— 455,  Small  Statue  of  a  Faun, 
from  Herculaneum— 457,  Small  Statue 
ofStlenus,  seated,  from  Herculaneum ! 
461,  Small  Statue  of  Moschus  seated— 
473,  Bust  of  a  Lady,  from  Herculaneum 
479,  Small  Statue  of  a  Faun,  from  ditto 
—481,  Small  Statue  of  a  Philosopher 
'seated— 487,  Small  Statue  of  Venus, 
found  at  Pompeii  in  two  pieces,  with 
gilding  on  the  hair,  and  the  drapery 
coloured! — 491,  Small  Statue  of  a  Fe- 
male, elegantly  draped. 

This  Gallery  of  ancient  Sculpture  like- 
wise contains  Columns  of  precious  mar- 
bles, found  in  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
and  other  parts  of  Magna  Graecia;  and 
near  the  open  Court  adjoining  the  se- 
cond division  of  the  Gallery,  the  Statue 
of  the  Priestess  Eumachia,  from  Pom- 
peii, has  been  lately  placed.  In  the 
open  Court  are  the  Measures  of  Capacity, 
found  at  Pompeii;  and  a  small  perpetual 
Almanack  ofmarble;  Corn-mills  of  lava; 
a  ^Machine  of  lava  for  bruising  olives, 
in  order  to  extract  oil;  together  with 
Diotffi,  etc.,  all  brought  from  Pompeii. 

Gallery  of  the  Toro  Farnese»  497, 
the  Toro  Farnese.  This  celebrated 
^roup  has  been  already  mentioned.  It 
was  originally  brought  from  Rhodes  to 
ROme;  but  removed  thence  to  Naples, 
about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  supposed  to  represent  Dirce 
bound,  with  the  hair  of  her  head,  to  the 
horns  of  a  Bull,  by  Amphion  and  Zethus, 
the  Sons  of  Lycus,  King  of  Thebes;  and 
their  Mother,  Antiopa,  commanding 
them  to  detain  the  Bull,  and  set  DiVce 
free.  Aatiquaries  are  of  opinion  that 
this  Group  was  formed  from  one  solid 
block  ofmarble,  by  two  Rhodian  artists, 
Apollonius  and  Tauriscus,  about  two 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
It  was  found,  cruelly  mutilated,  in  the 
Baths  of  Caracalia,  and  restored  by 
Giovanni  Battista  Bianchi,  of  Milan. 
The  head^f  the  Bull,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  figure  of  Dirce.  are  modern :  the 
trunks  alone  of  the  figures  of  Amphion 
and  Zethus  (one  leg  excepted)  are  an- 
tique; but  the  Statues  of  Antiopa  and 
the  Youth  seated  are  nearly  in  their 
original  state!!!— 498,  the  colossal  Her- 
cules  of  Glycon,  found  at  Rome»  in  the 
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Baths  of  Garacalla,  and  one  or  the  finest 
Statnes  eitant :  it  represents  Hercules 
previous  to  his  deification! HI— 499, 
demi-colossal  Statue  of  Tiberius— 500, 
Statue  orcommodus. 

Ancient  Inscriptions  are  to  be  placed 
round  the  walls  of  this  new  Gallery. 

Apartment  on  the  ground-floor,  con- 
taining Egyptian,  Etruscan,  and  Os- 
can{^)Antiquities.  Among  the  most  inte- 
resting of  the  Egyptian  Antiquities  are 
— ^3,  a  Sepulchral  Monument,  of  blue 
granite,  ornamented  with  twenty-two 
Figures,and  covered  with  Hieroglyphics! 
— 4,a  Fragfuentof  a  Sarcophagusof  black 
granite— 7,  a  Column  of  Egyptian  Mar- 
ble, surmounted  by  an  Ibis,  with  the  head 
and  feet  of  bronze,  foiind  in  Pompeii— 
11,  a  Small  Statue  of  Isis  with  gilt  dra- 
pery; found  in  her  Temple  at  Pompeii, 
(tnd  mentioned  by  Winckelmann !— 16, 
an  Isiac  Table,  also  found  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Isis,  at  Pompeii— 17,  an  Harpo- 
cratie  Table  I— 20,  Bust  of  an  Egyptian 
Priest,  in  basalt.— First  Armoire.  36, 
Fragment  of  an  alabaster  Vase  for  pre- 
serving odoriferous  gum— 38,  Fragment 
of  an  Harpocratic  Table — il.  Vase  of 
terra  cotta,  containing  the  Mummy  of  a 
Bird,  and  found  near  Memphis.— Second 
Armoire.  Bronzes,  239,  Isis  and  Orus— 
240,  a  Sistrum,  from  Pompeii— 246, 
ditto— 247,  Fragment  of  the  Figure  oL 
HarpoCrates— 252,  Harpocrates  seatecT^ 
on  a  Throne— 254,  a  square  Throne,  for 
an  Idol— 259,  Statue  of  Serapis  seated— 
—261,  a  Group  of  Egyptian  Idols— 267, 
Fragment  of  a  Statue  of  Osiris— 269, 
Statue  of  Isis— 52,  an  alabaster  Yiise  con- 
taining odoriferous  gum,  supposed  to  be 
that  for  which  Egypt  was  particularly  fa- 
flimi«— 57  and  58,  two  Alabaster  Vases, 
very  valuable  on  account  of  tk»  Hiero- 
glyphics they  exhibit.— TWrd  Armoire, 
298,  a  Vase  found  at  P»stum— 307, 
ditto— 72,  Torso  of  an  Egyptian  Statue 
inscribed  with  Hieroglyphics !— Fourth 
Armoire,  From  315  to  420,  Amulets 
in  porcelain  of  various  colours,  inscvib- 
cd  with  Hieroglyphics— 88,  a  rare  and 
valuable  Fragment  of  Papyrus— 91,  a 
small  Egyptian  Figure  of  porcelain, 
found  at  Pompeii  in  the  Temple  of  Isis— 
95  and  99,  small  Egyptian  Idols,  found 
at  Pompeii.— Ft/tA^rmotre.  120,aPas- 


tophorus,  or  Egyptian  Priest,  kneeling ! 
— Sixth  Armoire,  508,  a  well-preserved 
Vase  for  perfumes— 513,  an  Ivory  Basso- 
rilievo,  found  in  Egypt— 141  and  142, 
alabaster  Vases,  containing  odoriferous 
gum,— 'Seventh  Armoire,  Bronzes,  551, 
a  Sistrum  ornamented  with  the  figure 
of  a  Gat,  from  Pompeii— 554,  small  Sta- 
tue of  Harpocrates— 555,  a  Sistrum, 
from  Pompeii— 557,  Statue  of  Osiris — 
559,  Group  of  Isis  a  nd  Orus— 565,  Statue 
of  Apis — 572,  small  Figure  of  an  Egyp- 
tian Priest— 583,  Statue  of  Apis  inscribed 
with  Hieroglyphics— 605,  a  Gal— 615, 
Isis  enthroned  with  Orus— 617,  a  Cat 
and  K{iiens,—EighthArmoire,  Bronzes, 
624,  an  Egyptian  Priest  kneeling— 
634,  an  Egyptian  Idol,  probably  Anu- 
bis— 188,  a  Column,  surmounted  by  an 
Ibis,  with  the  head  and  feet  of  bronze, 
found  in  Pompeii. 

This  Collection  contains  well-pre- 
served Mummies  of  the  human  species, 
in  painted  cases  of  sycamore-wood. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Etruscan  Antiquities  are  :— 1,  a  Sacri- 
Bcial  Table,  exhibiting  Oscan  Charac- 
ters, from  Herculaneum— 4,a  bronze  Pa- 
tera, for  libations— 5,  a  portable  bronze 
Altar— 6,  a  concave  Patera  in  bronze 
—12,  a  Statue  of  Minerva,  rep^sented 
as  combating  against  the  GianfTof  Phle- 
gra :  it  was  found  in  Herculaneum,  with 
the  hair  gill— 21,  a  Small  Statue  of 
Diana,  likewise  found  in  Herculaneum : 
it  was  i^lmost  entirely  gilt;  and  the  dra- 
pery is  much  admired! — 23,  Slatue  of  a 
Wrestler  restored  as  a  Gladiator  I— 25, 
Statue  of  a  Gladiator  1  it  has  been  re- 
stored ;  and  the  countenance  resembles 
that  of  Meleagcr :  The  three  last-named 
Statues  are  noticed  by  Winckelmann—- 
29,  a  Basso-rilievo  found  at  Nola,  and 
representing  Ulysses  in  repose— 38, 
Group  of  Electra  and  Orestes,  from 
Herculaneum !— 56,  Bust  of  a  Youth,  in 
bronze,  from  Herculaneum.  This  apart- 
ment likewise  contains  Etruscan  and 
Oscan  Inscriptions,  found  in  Hercula- 
neum and  Pompeii— beautiful  Small 
Vases,  Lachrymatories,  and  Incense- 
Bottles— a  Wine-Cup— a  Vase  painted 
in  the  Etrascan  style,  and  supposed  to 
represent,  on  one  side,  Hylonome,  the 
favourite  of  the  Centaur  Cyllarus ;  and 


(•)  The  Ocei,  a  people  supposed  to  have  assisted  Turnus  affainst  ^Soeas,  once  inhabited 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeu.  ^^ 
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on  the  other  Theseus  combating  with  a 
Centaur— a  very  large  Vase  with  black 
figures  on  a  yellow  ground :  they  repre- 
sent, on  one  side,  -fineas  carrying  An- 
chises  on  his  shoulders,  Creusa,  Acha- 
tes, etc. ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  one  of 
the  Festivals  which  were  called  Nicte- 
lia,  and  celebrated  on  Mount  Cilheron, 
in  honour  of  Bacchus.  This  Vase  was 
found  at  Nola— another  Vase,  supposed 
to  be  Etruscan,  with  paintings  which  re- 
present the  story  ofAchilles  disguised  in 
female  Attire  at  the  Court  of  Ly  comedos. 
Apartment  on  the  ground-floor,  con- 
taining Bronze  Sculpture,  Numbers  3 
and  4,  Statues  of  Deer— 5,  (from  Hercu- 
laneum)  a  drunken  Faun,  reposing  on  a 
skine  of  wine  1—6,  a  Horse,being  one  of 
the  four  which  ornamented  the  Theatre 
in  Hercuianeum4 1—7,  (from  Hercula- 
neum;  Mercury  seated  1 1—8,  (from  Pom-» 
peil)  a  large  caldron,  used  by  the  An- 
cients in  dyeing  do  th—9,(from  Pompeii) 
Apollo  Pythiusl— 10,  (from  Pompeii) 
another  Caldron,  used  by  dyers— 12, 
(found  near  the  Theatre  in  Herculaneum) 
an  Actress,  probably  a  portrait :  it  has 
glass  eyes— 19,(from  HerculaneumjBust 
of  a  Warrior— 15,  (from  Herculaneum)  a 
Dancer,  with  glass  eyes— 19,  (from  Her- 
culaneum) Bust  of  Ptolemy  Pbilometor, 
with  glass  eyes— 17,  (from  Hercula- 
neum) Bust  of  Caius  Cesar,  ill  restored 
-^18,  (from  Herculaneum)  an  Actress, 
with  glass  eyes— 19.  (from  Hercula- 
neum) Bust  of  Lepidus !— 20,  (from  Her- 
culaneum) Bust  of  Li  via— 21,  (from 
Pompeii)  Bust  of  Tiberius— 22,  (from 
Herculaneum)  Statue,  somewhat  larger 
than  life,  of  a  Roman  Matron  veiled; 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  Theatre  at  Herculaneum) 
—24,  (from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Hera- 
clitus— 26,  (from  Herculaneum)  a  Dan- 
cer, with  glass  eyes— 27,  (from  Hercu- 
laneum) Bust  of  Berenice  1  The  lips  and 
eyes  of  this  beautiful  Bust  appear  to 
have  been  incrusted  with  silver— 28, 
(from  Herculaneum)  a  Discobulus,  with 
glass  eyes !— 29,  (from  Herculaneum) 
Statue  of  Piety,  somewhat  larger  than 
life— 30,  (from  Herculaneum)  a  Discobu- 
lus,with  glass  eyes  1-31 ,  (from  Hercula- 
neum) Bust  of  Ptolemy  Soter— 32,  (from 
Herculaneum)  an  Actress— 33,  (from 
Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 

(0  Accordiog  to  come  opinioas,  lbi«  Bust 
rrpreteats  Speusippus,  the  nephew  of  Plato. 


phus,  with  glass  eyes— 34,  {trom  Hercu- 
laneum) Hermes  of  Sappho,  with  glass 
eyes— 35,  (from  Pompeii)  Bust  ofTibe- 
rlufr— 36,  (from  Herculaneum)  Statue 
somewhat  larger  than  life,  of  a  Roman 
Matron  veiled ;  supposed  to  have  been 
an  architectural  ornament  in  the  Thea- 
tre—38,  (from  Herculaneumj  Hermes 
of  Augustus,  with  the  name  of  the 
artist,  Apollotiius  of  Athens,  by  whom 
it  was  executed !— 40,  (from  Naples)  one 
of  the  Camillae,  instituted  by  Romulus 
—41,  (from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Pto- 
lemy Alexander— 43,  (from  Hercula- 
neum) an  Actress,  with  glass  eyes— 44, 
(from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Sylla  1—45, 
(from  Rome)  Bust  of  Commodus  1—46, 
(from  Rome)  Bust  of  Antinous— 47, 
(from  Herculaneum)  a  Statue  larger 
than  life,  and  of  that  description  with 
which  ancient  theatres  were  ornament- 
ed :  it  is  called  Antonia,  the  Wife  of 
Nero  Drusus— 48,  (from  Herculaneum) 
Bust  ofScipioAfricanus,  with  Scars  of 
two  wounds  on  the  left  side  of  the 
headi— 49«  (from  Pompeii)  Fragment 
of  an  Equestrian  Statue,  which,  judging 
from  the  Ring,  with  the  Letters, on  one 
of  the  fingers,  is  supposed  to  have  re* 
presented  a  Roman  Senator— 50,  (from 
Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Lucius  Caesar— 
—51,  (from  Herculaneum)  a  colossal 
Statue  of  Nero  Drusus,  in  the  costume 
of  a  Saertficator !  1-52,  (from  Hercu- 
laneum) Bust,  supposed  Iq  represent 
Platoll  (•)— 53,  (from  Herculaneum)  a 
sleeping  Faun  11— 54,  (from  Hercula- 
neum) Bust  of  Archltas  1—55,  (from  Her- 
cnlaneum)BustofDemocritus— 56,(from 
Herculaneum)  a«  colossal  Statue  of  T« 
Claudius  Drusus.  On  the  fourth  finger 
of  the  left  hand  of  this  Statue  is  a  Ring, 
displaying  the  Lituus,  or  Augur's  Staff; 
a  stick  without  knots,  and  hooked  at 
the  end.  (*)— 57,  (from  Pompeii)  a 
small  Statue  of  Fortune,  with  Wings, 
and  an  Annulet  of  gold  on  the  left 
arm!— 58,  (from  Pompeii)  Apollino, 
holding  a  Lyre  with  silver  strings  in  one 
hand,  and  the  Plectrum  in  the  other!! 
This  exquisite  little  Statue,  the  eyes  of 
which  are  sliver,  was  found  in  a  private 
dwelling— 59,  (from  Pompeii)  a  small 
Group,  supposed  to  represent  Bacchus 
and  a  Faun  I  These  figures  have  silver 
eyes,  and  rest  upon  a  semicircular  Base, 

(•)SecT.Uv.Ub.l. 
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ornamented  with  olive-leaves  of  silver : 
the  whole  was  found  wrapped  up  io 
linen ;  and  -marks  of  the  thread,  with 
which  the  linen  was  composed,  may  still 
be  traced  on  parts  of  this  beautiful  and 
excellently-preserved  work— 60,  (from 
Pompeii)  a  small  Statue  of  Nero  in  a  €ar; 
the  Cuirass,  the  Car,  the  horses,  the 
eyes,  and  the  lips  of  the  Statue,  are  in- 
crusted  with  silver— 61,  (ft-om  Dcrcu- 
laneum)  a  colossal  Statue  of  Augustus 
deified  l  the  costume  resembles  that  of 
Jupiter;  the  left  hand  is  armed  with 
lightning,  and  theright grasps  a  sceptre 
--62,  (from  Herculaneum)  a  Bust,  sup- 
posed to  represent  Marcellus— 63,(from 
Pompeii)  a  half-length  figure  of  Diana, 
in  the  act  of  slaying  the  Children  of 
Niobe!  The  eyes  are  of  glass;  the  left 
hand  which  held  the  bow,  and  the  quiver 
which  was  slung  at  the  back  of  the  fi- 
gure, are  destroyed  by  time— 64,  (from 
Herculaneumj  Bust  of  Seneca,  peculiarly 
well  preserved,  and  finely  executed!!— 
65,  (from  Herculaneum)  a  colossal 
Statue  of  Marcus  Calatorius,  enveloped 
in  the  Toga.  On  one  of  the  fingers  of 
this  Statue  is  a  Ring  with  the  Lituus — 
66,(from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Ptolemy 
Apion!— 67,  (from  Rome)  the  Infant 
Hercules  strangling  the  Serpents  sent 
by  Juno  to  devour  him ! !— This  seems  to 
be  the  famous  Work,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  the  production  of  an  eminent 
Carthaginian  Sculptor,  or  a  beautiful 
imitation  of  that  work.  It  stands  upon 
a  Pedostal  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  re- 
presenting in  Basso-rilievo  the  Labours 
of  Hercules— 68,  (from  Herculaneum) 
an  incognito  Bust,  well  preserved— 69, 
(from  Herculaneum)  a  colossal  Statue  of 
Lucius  Maramius  Maximus,  in  the  cos- 

(<)Thi8  etquifite  Work,  according  Io  tra- 
dition, made  part  of  the  colossal  Statue  of  a 
Horse,  anciently  placed  before  a  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  now  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  at 
Naples.  The  Populace,  believing  the  Statue 
to  have  been  cast  by  Virgil,  and  consider- 
ing him  as  a  Magician,  entertained  such 
fupcrstitious  notions  of  its  great  efficacy 
in  all  distempers  of  horgcs,  that,  when 
any  of  these  animals  were  ill,  they  were 
brought  from  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, however  distant,  to  be  led  round  the 
Statue:  therefore,  in  order  to  abolish  so 
silly  and  inconvenient  a  custom.  Cardinal 
Caraffa,   Archbishop  of  Naples,  is  said  to 


tume  of  a  Consul— 70^  (firom  the  Island 
of  Ponza)  the  Mouth  of  an  Impluvium, 
which  supplied  the  Baths  of  Tiberius ;  it 
still  contains  water— 71,  (ft-om  Naples) 
colossal  Head  of  a  Horse !!(')— 72,  (from 
Herculaneum)  a  Raven,  of  the  natural 
size ;  which,  judging  from  the  hole  in  ita 
beak,  was  probably  the  spout  of  a  foun- 
tain—73,  (from  Herculaneum)  a  Small 
S^itue  of  Diana,  in  the  costume  of  a 
Huntress— 74,  (from  Herculaneum)  a 
Small  Statue,  representing  one  of  the 
.  Cabiri(a)— 75,  (from  Herculaneum)  a 
Small  Statue  of  Bacchus !-r-77,  (from 
Herculaneum)  a  beautiful  liUle  Horse  of 
the  Greek  form,  with  a  silver  Head-stall 
and  Bridie— 79,  (from  Herculaneum)  a 
small  Statue  of  Silenus,  crowned  with 
ivy,  and  caressing  a  young  Panther — 80, 
(from  Herculaneum)  a  small  Statue  of 
Alexander  the  Great  mounted  on  Buce- 
phalus, whose  Trappings  are  silver!— 
81,  (from  Herculaneum)  Silenus,  similar 
to  the  little  Statue  numbered  <<79,**  ex- 
cept that  an  Otter  is  substituted  for  the 
Panther— 85,  (from  HcrculaneumJ  For- 
tune, in  the  costume  of  lsis;an  interest- 
ing little  Statue,  as  it  displays  the  attri- 
butes of  Fortune,  united  with  those  of 
the  great  goddess  of  the  Egyptians— ^7, 
(from  Herculaneum)  another  Small 
Statue  of  Fortune  resting  on  a  Globe;  a 
position  in  which  she  is  rarely  placed 
by  the  ancients.  Her  necklace,  and  the 
border  of  her  Peplum,  are  incrusted 
with  silver;  and  the  Globe  is  ornament- 
ed with  the  same  metal!— 92,  (from 
Herculaneum)  a  Small  Equestrian  Statue 
of  an  Amazon— 98,  (from  Herculaneum) 
a  Small  Group  of  Silenus  mounted  on 
an  Otter— 100,  (from  Herculaneum)  a 
Little  Pig. 
Apartments  up  stain.    On  the  right, 

have  smelted  the  whole  of  Virgil's  Horse 
except  the.  Head  in  qoestiou.  It  hat, 
nevertheless,  been  asserted  that  this  cele- 
brated Head  of  a  Horse  was  not  a  component 
part  of  a  Statue,  because  it  appears  to  have 
been-  cast  in  a  mould  by  itself:  but  this 
proves  nothing ;  forWinckelmann  mentions, 
what  late  excavations  at  Pompeii  have  re- 
peatedly proved,  that  the  component  parts  of 
ancient  bronze  statues  were  cast  in  separate 
pieces,  and  afterwards  fastened  together  with 
nails. 

(>)  Deities  supposed  to  have  been  worshipped 
^t  inPliceniGia,  and  subseipienUy  in  Greece. 
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previoosto  reaching  the  large  Landing- 
place,  where  several  Doors  lead  to  va- 
rious Branches  or  the  Museum,  are  Five 
Rooms  newly  furnished.  The  first  two 
contain  works  of  Art  of  the  Middle 
Ages:  among  which  are :— a  fine  Bust  of 
Dante,  in  bronze,  reputed  to  be  a  good 
likeness— a  piece  of  Plate,  beautifully 
executed,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini— and 
small  Pictures  carved  in  wood,  with 
foliage  remarkably  well  executed.  The 
Three  other  Rooms  contain  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  the  Common  Pottery 
of  Pompeii :  among  which  are,  little 
Drinking-Cups  for  small  birds  confined 
in  cages— a  Vase  shaped  like  a  water- 
Jug,  with  places  on  each  side  to  contain 
food  and  water,  and  a  moveable  iron 
net  on  the  top.  This  machine  was  evi- 
dently a  Coop  for  fattening  poultry; 
bat  there  is  only  space  sufficient  for  one 
fowl  to  be  put  into  it  at  a  time— Pestles 
and  Mortars  of  a  shape  not  common  at 
present— very  curious  Beakers  for  wine 
—Lamps  without  end,  some  of  them 
rare  and  interesting,  especially  three, 
shaped  like  a  beat^and  a  figure,  be- 
tween six  and  eight  Inches  high,  of  a 
Soldier  completely  armed,  with  the  an- 
cient Greek  Boots  on  his  legs. 

Above  these  rooms,  on  the  Large 
Landing-place,  and  in  an  Apartment 
to  the  left,  the  Papyri,  found  about  the 
year  1753,  in  a  Herculaneum  Villa,  are 
unrolled.  This  Library  of  Papyri  was 
discovered  immediately  under  what  is 
now  the  Garden  of  the  Augustine  Monks 
at  Portici :  but  as  the  Scrolls  of  Papyri, 
found  in  Herculaneum,  were  so  precisely 
like  charcoal,  that  they  had  been  con- 
stantly mistaken  for  it,  the  scrolls  in 
question  might  have  shared  the  same 
fate,  if  the  order  in  which  they  were 
placed,  one  above  another,  had  not 
excited  curiosity,  and  produced  an  exa- 
mination, which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
Greek  and  Latin  words,  written  on  these 
supposed  pieces  of  charcoal.  The  dili- 
gence of  the  excavators  was  in  conse- 
quence redoubled;  and  seven  Inkstands, 
with  a  Stylus  case,  all  of  ancient  pot- 
tery, together  with  three  small  Busts, 
in  bronze,  one  representing  Epicurus, 
were  found  in  the  room  with  the  Pa- 

(•)  According  to  these  Panyri,  Ihe  Work 
called  *<  The  Economy  of  Aristotle"  was 
written  byThcophrastus. 


pyri;  which,  amounting  tootie  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  Scrolls,  were 
placed,  by  order  of  Charles  III.  (then 
King  of  Naples),  in  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Portici;  whence  they  were  removed  to 
the  Museum  at  Naples:  and  notwith- 
standing they  are  so  mqch  scorched  as 
to  resemble  tinder,  the  Padre  Antonio 
Piaggio  invented  a  machine  capable  of 
separating  and  unrolling  them.  Those 
hitherto  unrolled  are  four  hundred  and 
eight  in  number;  of  which  eighty-eight 
only  are  legible;  the  others  being  Frag- 
ments very  difficult  to  decipher.  Two 
volumes  of  these  Papyri  have  been  pub- 
lished; one  in  the  year  1793,  and  the 
other  in  1809 ;  a  third  is  in  preparation 
for  the  press.  The  first  volume  contains 
a  work,  by  Philodemus,  upon  Music;  the 
second  contains  a  Fragment  of  a  Latin 
Poem,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Rabirius;  and  two  Books  (the  second, 
and  the  eleventh)  of  Epicurus  upon  Na- 
ture. The  third  volume  will  contain 
Camong  other  matter)  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  Books  of  Philodemus;  the  for- 
mer upon  Economy;  the  latter  upon 
Pride.(')  His  conjectured  that,  of  the 
Manuscripts  still  remaining  to  be  un- 
rolled, twenty-four  are  Latin,  and  the 
rest  Greek. 

The  middle  door,  on  the  Landing- 
place,  leads  to  the  Library;  a  magnifi- 
cent apartment,  the  great  Hall  being 
two  hundred  and  twelve  English  feet  in 
length,  eighty  in  width,  and  eighty-one 
in  height.  This  Library  is  reputed  to 
contain  near  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  printed  Volumes,  and  above 
three  thousand  Manuscripts.  The  col- 
lection of  Books  printed  in  the  fifteenth 
century  isparticularly  valuable;  because 
it  comprises  those  published,  during 
that  period,  at  Naples,  many  of  which 
ar'^  unknown  tojibrarians  in  general. 
HeV^Ukewise  is  a  superb  collection  cf 
Books  printed  by  Bodoni ;  and  among 
the  manuscripts  are  the  Works  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  the  Aminta  of 
Tasso;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  written 
in  the  tenth  century;  two  Missals,  and 
a  Breviary,  which  belonged  to  the  Far- 
nese  Family ;  the  Uffixio  of  the  Ma- 
donna, Illuminated  by  Giulio  Clovio, 

See  Offlcina  de*  Papiri,  descritta  dal  Cx- 
NONiGO  Andeka  di  Joaio. 
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bound  in  gold,  and  decora  ted  with  Bassi- 
rilievi!  and  another  Prayer-book,  called 
La  F^ora!  both  of  which  contain  chefs- 
d'wuvre  in  Miniature  Painting,  and 
were  executed  for  the  Farnese  Family. 

On  the  right  of  the  Landing-place 
are  Antiquities  found  inHerculaneUm, 
Pompeii,  Stahice,  Capri,  etc. 

First  Room,  called  the  Repository  for 
ancient  Glass.  The  Floor  is  composed 
or  ancient  Mosaics ;  and  round  the  room 
are  shelves,  exhibiting  Glass,  white  and 
coloured,  of  almost  every  shape,  and  for 
almost  every  purpose,  known  to  the  an- 
cient and  the  modern  .world.  Here  are 
Bottles  for  wine  — Water-jugs— Rum- 
mers, not  unlike  those  in  present  use- 
Cups  («)— Fruit-plates,  several  of  which 
are  painted(a)— Funnels— Incense-bot- 
tles, supposed  to  have  been  Lachryma- 
tories, till  lately  found  with  odoriferous 
gums  remaining  in  them — large  Bottles 
of  Medicines,  found  in  an  Apothecary's 
Shop  at  Pompeii— Necklaces — Cinerary 
Urns,  in  two  of  which  remains  of  hu- 
man bones  are  visible— and  several 
pieces  of  Plate-glass,  found  in  Pom- 
peii. (3) 

Second  Room,  called  the  Cabinet  of 
Gems,  The  Floor  is  composed  of  An- 
cient Mosaics:  and  here  are— Rings — 
Necklaces  —  Ear-rings  —  Brooches  — 
Chains— and  Nets  of  gold— Leaf-gold  for 
gilding,  found  in  Pompeii— Gold  Lace 
without  any  mixture  of  silk,  found  in 
I]erculaneum(4)— a  small  Deer,  made  of 
gold,  and  other  gold  ornaments  of  every 
description— a  Purse, found  in  the  hand 
of  the  Wife  of  Marcus  Arrius  Diomedes, 
at  Pompeii— a  Sun-dial  of  bronze  in- 

(>)  Pliny  mentions  that,  in  Nero's  time, 
Vases  and  Cups  were  made  at  Alexandria,  of 
white  transparent  glass,  resembling  rock 
crystal  and  several  pieces  of  glass  m  this 
collection  may  be  so  described. . 

(a)  Some  of  the  fruit-plates  in  the  Museo 
Borbonico  are  of  a  concave  form,  with  a  well 
in  the  middle— probably  meant  to  drain  the 
dissolved  snow  from  iced  fruits,  whicb  were 
much  esteemed  by  the  Ancients. 

(3)  Among  the  glass  vessels,  one  was  found 
containing  Rouge,  similar  to  that  worn  at 
present. 

(4)  Indian  doth  of  Gold  is  now  made 
without  any  mixture  of  silk. 

(5)  These  Pins,  which  resemble  bodkins, 
are  still  used  by  the  peasantry  in  Magna 
GKEcia,  for  the  purpose  of  lacing  Bo- 
dicet,  etc. 


crusted  with  silver— silver  Bracelets- 
Rings— Girdle-buckles— Pios,for  fasten- 
ing the  hair— and  others,  used  probably 
as  laces  for  bodices  and  buskins  ^s) — a 
Mirror  of  metal,  enamelled  and  set  in 
silver(6)—SilverCups— Plates— Dishes- 
Salvers— Vases— a  Patera— Spoons,  the 
bowls  of  which  are  invariably  round  and 
deep— Bassi-rilievi— small  Figures,  re- 
presenting a  winged  Genius,  a  Love,  etc. 
— la  Serpent— a  Stag— a  large  quantity  of 
Colours  used  in  fresco-painting,  with  a 
Muller  of  verde  antique ;  all  found  in  a 
Painter's  Shop  at  Pompeii— (some  of  the 
Colours  are  in  a  crude  state,  others  ap- 
pear to  have  been  properly  prepared  for 
use) (7)— two  Loaves  of  Bread;  stamped 
upon  one  of  which  are  the  following 
letters,— ERISQCRANI...RISEB...— a  Ho- 
neycomb—Grain of  various  sorts  — 
Fruits -*  Eggs,  and  other  Eatables  — 
Pitch— Soap— Sponges— a  Bottle  con- 
taining remains  of  Oil— another,  con- 
taining dregs  of  Wine— Flasks  for  wine, 
which  seem  to  have  been  cased  with 
reeds  according  to  the  present  practice 
— Corks^— a  Cheese-vat— Nets  for  catch- 
ing Birds  and  Fishes— Wearing-apparel 
of  linen  and  silk  (some  of  the  former 
was  found  in  the  washing-vessel)— and 
the  celebrated  Cameo,  said  to  be  the 
most  precious  work  of  its  kind  in  ex- 
istence ;  and  representing  the  Apolhe- 
osis  of  the  first  Ptolemy  on  one  side, 
and  the  Head  of  Medusa  on  the  other.  It 
was  found  at  Rome,  in  Adrian's  Mauso- 
leum. 

Third  Room  called  the  Repository 
for  Kitchen  Furniture  of  Bronze.  The 
floor  is  composed  of  Mosaics  found 

(6)  The  Ancients  seem  to  have  been  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  making  glassMirrors 
like  those  in  present  use:  Pliny,  however, 
mentions  Mirrors  of  Green  Glass ;  the  first 
of  which  was  made  at  Sidon.  Nero  had  an 
Emerald  Mirror.  The  Roman  ladies  are  said 
to  have  carried  their  mirrors  always  aboot 
them:  it  likewise  appears  that  they  woreflUse 
hair,  false  teeth,  false  eyebrows^  and  eye- 
lashes, pomatum,  rouge,  and  white  paint; 
and  tbcy  frequently  staitfed  their  hair. 

(7)  They  seem  to  consist  of  various  earths 
and  minerals  ;  and  one  of  the  latter,  the 
prevailing  colour  at  Pompeii,  precisely 
resembles  vermilion.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  Snail-shells,  and  the  Sea-shell  called 
Buccinum,  were  found  in  this  Shop. 
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among  the  rains  of  Stabiae;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  placed  -on  an  an- 
cient Mosaic  Table,  Is  a  Portable  Stove, 
for  healing  water.  This  elegant  and 
useful  machine  was  Tonnd  in  Hercu- 
laneum.  Among  the  collection  are  a 
considerable  number  of  Candelabra — 
Kettles— Saucepans— Stew-pans — ^Bak- 
ing-pans—a  Gridiron  — Frying-pans 
(those  or  a  small  size,  for  frying  eggs, 
being  particularly  well  adapted  to  their 
purpose,  and  similar  in  shape  to  the 
egg-pans  now  made  of  earthenware  at 
Naples)— a  great  variety  of  elegantly- 
shaped  moulds  for  pastry— Skimmers- 
Ladles,  etc.,  together  with  a  Kitchen- 
grate  of  iron,  found  in  Pompeii.  Several 
of  the  bronze  utensils  are  lined  and  in- 
laid with  silver. 

Fourth  room,  called  the  Repository 
for  Steelyards,  Scales,  Weights,  Mfa- 
sures,  Lamps,  and  Candelabra,  The 
Floor  is  composed  of  Mosaics  from 
Stabiae:  and  in  the  centre  of  tlie  room, 
placed  on  an  ancient  Mosaio  Table,  is 
an  elegant  Candelabrum,  from  which 
four  Lamps  are  suspended:  it  was  found 
in  the  Villa  Suburbana,  at  Pompeii. 
Among  this  collection  are— a  Balance 
for  one  scale,  and  three  Steelyards, 
lately  brought  from  Pompeii,  with  se- 
veral weigh  Is,  f>)  discovered  under  the 
earth  in,  or  adjacent  to,  the  Custom- 
house there.  The  Weight  attached  to 
one  of  the  Steelyards  displays  a  beau- 
tiful Bust  of  Rome,  whose  helmet  is  de- 
corated by  Small  Figures  of  Romulus 
and  Remus,  and  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Augustus— another  Weight, 
found  in  the  same  place,  resembles  a 
Pig,  and  is  made  hollow,  in  order  to 
contain  more  weights.  Here  also'  are, 
a  superb  Lamp,  brought  from  the  dra- 
matic Poet*s  House  in  Pompeii— a  great 
variety  of  other  Lamps— Candelabra- 
Lanterns  (one  glazed  with  horn)— Steel- 
yards—Balances — Weights,  elegantly 
ornamented— Vases— and  aLustralFont 
inlaid  with  silver.  The  weights  are 
made  of  touchstone^  bronze,  and  lead. 

(0  The  pouod-\rpight  of  Magna  Gratia 
appears  to  have  been,  like  the  present  ponod- 
ureight  of  Naples,  between  ten  and  eleven 
ounces;  and  the  ancient  Steelyards  (if  we 
may  so  denominate  balances  made  of  bronze) 
resemble  those  now  used  at  Naples  in  shape, 
though  far  supi'rior  in  beauty. 

(•}  BisellH  were  privileged  stools,  which 


Fifth  room,  called  the  Repository  for 
Sacrificial  Vases,  and  other  appendages 
to  heathen  worship.  The  floor  is  com- 
posed of  Mosaics  fromStabiae;  and  on 
the  Table  placed  in  the  centre  of  this 
room  are— a  most  beautiful  Tripod, 
found  in  the  Temple  of  Isis,  at  Pompeii 
— several  superb  Vases,  one  especially 
merits  notice  — and  an  elegant  little 
Brasier,  containing  ashes  originally 
found  in  it.  The  room  likewise  exhibits 
two  Couches  for  the  Gods,  carried  in 
procession  at  festivals  called  Lectis- 
ternia,  and  composed  of  bronze  inlaid 
with  silver— two  small  portable  Seats ; 
one  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Biselliumf  and  the  other  for  the  use  of 
the  priests (»)— several  Tripods,  beside 
that  already  mentioned— Vessels  for  in- 
cense—six Vases,  each  formed  like  a 
chalice — ^a  considerable  number  of  Can- 
delabra, two  of  them  inlaid  with  silver, 
and  shaped  like  pollard  trees:  several 
Lamps  are  suspended  from  the  branches 
—an  Haruspical  Altar!— a  Wine-cup, 
shaped  like  the  head  of  a  horse— Sacri- 
ficial Knives— a  Brush  supposed  to  have 
been  used  in  sprinkling  the  purifying 
water,  and  like  that  now  used  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  for  a  similar 
purposef3)->Sacrificlal  Vases  of  various 
descriptions — Small  Idols— Protecting 
Deities  —  and  the  Bust  of  Epicurus, 
which  was  found  in  the  Library  with  the 
Papyri  I 

Sixth  Room,  being  a  Miscellaneous 
Repository,  The  Floor  exhibits  an  ele- 
g'ant  Mosaic  Pavement  from  Hercula- 
neum ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
placed  on  a  Mosaic  Table  found  at  Pom- 
peii, is  a  superb  Vase,  shaped  like  a 
chalice,  and  inlaid  with  silver  :  it  was 
brought  from  Herculaneum.  This  room 
likewise  contains  a  collection  of  Agri- 
cultural Instruments,  found  in  the  Villa 
Suburbano"  at  Pompeii,  and  similar  to 
those  now  used  in  Magna  Graecia.  Here 
also  are  iron  Stocks,  found  in  the  Prison 
of  the  Forum  Nundinarium  at  Pompeii 
—several  pieces  of  furniture  found  in 

held  two  persops;  and  we  are  told  that  when 
people  of  consequence,  among  the  Ancients, 
walked  in  religious  processions,  their  servants 
followed  them  with  seats. 

(3)  Every  ancient  Temple  contained  a  Vase 
filled  with  purifying  water,  and  placed  near 
thp  entrance:  with  this  water  every  person 
wbocame  tosolemn  sacrifices  was  sprinkled. 

25 
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aDcientBaths;  among  which  are  Strigils, 
used  in  hot  Baths  for  scraping  per- 
spiration off  the  skin—elegant Essence- 
hottles— a  Child's  Toy,  representing  a 
Carriage— a  Centurion*s  Helmet,  dis- 
playing the  Conflagration  of  Troy,  in 
Basso-rilievo,  and  found  in  the  Forum 
Nundinarium  at  Pompeii  —  Trophies, 
consisting  of  Helmets,  Cuirasses, 
Greaves,  Quivers,  Spears,  and  other 
arms  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  articles  which  compose  the  Tro- 
phies in  the  four  corners  of  the  Room 
were  found  at  Paestum,  and  the  rest  at 
Pompeii— two  bells  for  marking  time ; 
they  were  found  in  Pompeii  — and  a 
Child's  Toy,  which  represents  a  War- 
rior's Car. 

Seventh  room,  being  a  miscellaneous 
Repository,  The  Floor  is  composed  of 
Mosaics  from  Pompeii ;  aqd  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room,  placed  on  a  Mosaic  Ta- 
ble from  Pompeii,  is  an  elegant  Port- 
able Stove,  which  appears  to  have  an- 
swered the  treble  purpose  of  imparting 
heai,  boiling  water,  and  cooking  small 
eatables :  it  was  found  in  Herculaneum. 
This  room  likewise  contains  Fire-irons, 
in  shape  like  those  now  seen  on  hearths 
where  wood  is  burnt:  but  the  Irons  in 
question  are  so  peculiarly  elegant,  and 
so  very  small,  that  perhaps  they  be- 
longed to  a  portable  stove,  and  were 
used  as  a  trivet,  or  a  gridiron.  (>}  Here 
also  are  Chirurgical  Instruments  of 
every  sort  known  at  present,  and  seve- 
ral, the  use  of  which  is  now  unknown  I 
—Inkstands,  with  remains  of  ink— Styles 
—Pens  of  Cedar— a  Case  for  Styles- 
Tablets— Letters  for  stamping  bread; 

(<>The  Andeots,  like  the  modem  Italians, 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  economical  plan  of 
cookings  dinners  in  an  oven ;  and  ooe  of  the 
Reposilories  for  Bronzes  in  the  Mugco  Bor- 
bonico  contains  a  Four  de  Campagne  prc- 
ttsely  like  those  in  present  use:  therefore, 
as  fire-places  were  not  common,  even  in 
kitchens,  Portable  Stoves,  for  heating; 
water,  etc.,  must  have  been  a  great  conve- 
nience. 

(a)  Some  of  the  small  Bells,  in  the  Museo 
Borbooico,  appear  to  have  been  Hand -bells: 
wc  are,  however,  fold  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  snapped  their  fingers 
when  their  wanted  a  servant :  bnt  this,  of 
course,  was  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Rcpnhlics. 

(3^  The  Doors  at  Pompeii  revolved  upon 


which  Letters  appear  to  have  been  used 
in  a  manner  so  like  the  process  of  print- 
ing, that  one  wonders  such  an  invention 
should  have  escaped  the  Ancients — 
Mirrors  of  metal— Opera-tickets  for  the 
boxes  and  benches :  the  latter  Tickets 
being  numbered  to  correspond  with  the 
number  of  the  seats  at  the  theatres— Mu- 
sical Instruments,  namely,  the  Sistrum, 
Cymbal,  etc.,  and  Flutes  made  with  hu- 
man bones— Bells  for  Cattle,  precisely 
like  those  used  at  the  present  day{*) — 
toilet-furniture ;  among  which  is  Rouge 
and  other  paint— Dice— Distaffs;  Spin- 
dles— small  Spinning-wheels— Pies  and 
Bodkins  of  ivory -^  Household^gods  — 
Door-cases  of  bronze— Nails— Screws, 
Locks— Keys— Latches— Bolts— Hinges 
—Pivots  (3)— Bridles-rBits ;  one  of  which 
was  found  in  the  mouth  of  the  skeleton 
of  a  horse— Stirrups— Rings— Necklaces 
—Ear-rings— Bracelets-Pins  for  the 
hair— Ornaments,  called  Bulla,  worn  by 
young  Patricians  till  they  were  allowed 
to  assume  the  toga— silver  Cups— Sau- 
cers—and  Spoons,  but  no  Forks(4) — 
and  two  Tables  of  Bronze,  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Taranto. 

Apartments  eontainir^g  Sepulchral 
Grecian  Vases,  etc.  The  Pavements  in 
these  rooms  were  taken  from  Hercula- 
neum, Pompeii,  Stabiap,  etc. ;  and  are 
particularly  beautiful.  The  Collection 
of  Vases  is  superb,  and  extremely  in- 
teresting. Those  found  in  the  Tombs 
of  the  Rich  and  Great  are  usually  light- 
coloured,  and  adorned  with  paintings, 
which  represent  mythological  and  his- 
torical subjects;  those  found  in  the 
Tombs  of  the  poor  and  undistinguished 

Pivots,  and  were  fastened  with  Bolts,  hang- 
ing finom  Chains. 

(4)  The  Mirrorii,  Combs,  Rouge,  and  other 
P^i;oQal  Ornaments,  bek>oging  to  this  Collec- 
tion, were  found  in  the  Tomto  of  Females : 
the  Arms,Armour,  Styles,  andother  Writing- 
Apparatus',  in  the  Tombs  of  Men ;  the  Toys  in 
the  Tombs  of  Children,  whose  skeletons 
are  frccpienlly  surrounded  with  Marbles, 
Tops,  and  jointed  Dolls.  Kitchen  and  Table 
Utensils  have  been  found  in  every  Tomb ;  as 
have  Vases  for  Wine,  Oil,  Grain,  etc.— so  that, 
by  examining  the  abodes  of  the  Dead,  we  are 
taught  the  domestic  economy  of  nations  who 
inhabited  this  earth  from  two  to  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Dice,  likewise,  are 
continually  found  in  ancient  t>nibs. 
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are  usually  d^rk^coloured*  and  without 
ornament.(0  The  fir$t  rooni  contains 
a  Table,  from  Pompeii,  mounted  on 
beautiful  Feet:  and  among  the  most  va- 
tuable  Paintings  on  the  Vases,  are- 
number  1509,  a  Bacchanalian  Proces- 
sion—1514,  the  Centaur  Nessns,  carry- 
ing off  Dejanira,  and  overtaken  by  Her- 
cules—1519,  the  upper  part  of  this 
Painting  seems  to  represent  Hercules 
and  Antiope ,  (he  lower  part  a  Baccha- 
nalian Ceremony— 1616,  Persons  danc- 
ing the  Tarantella,  still  the  National 
Dance  of  Magna  Grscia— 1621,  Comus 
and  other  figures  1—1680,  the  Cover  of 
a  Patera,  or  perhaps  a  Soup-Tureen, 
displaying  Figures  beautifully  painted, 
and  supposed  to  represent  a  Marriage— 
1685,  Theseus  slaying  the  Minotaur. 
The  finest  Pottery  in  this  room  appears 
to  have  been  found  at  Ruvo,  Nola,  and 
Locri.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
Paintings,  on  the  Vases  of  the  second 
room,  are— 1342,  Bellerophon  destroy- 
ing the  Ghimaera— 1343,  a  Ceremony 
supposed  to  relate  to  the  rites  of  Ceres 
— 1344,  Ceremonies  supposed  to  re- 
late to  the  Funeral  of  a  Hero— 1347, 
supposed  to  represent  Ulysses  andTele- 
machus  returning  to  their  Home.  This 
Vase  displays  several  Inscriptions  — 
1348,  on  one  side  is  a  Female  Figure, 
supposed  to  represent  Artemisia  bewail- 
ing the  death  of  Mausolus ;  end  on  the 
other  side  Hercules  crowned  by  Victory 
— 1349,  on  one  side  of  this  Vase  is 
Apollo  defending  his  Tripod  from  \he 
attacks  of  Hercules;  and,  on  the  other, 
Apollo   crowned   by   Victory  — 1441, 

.(•)  In  a  Tomb,  thirty  feet  under  ground, 
at  San  Agnello,  a  village  situated  in  the  Piano 
di  Sorrento,  a  skeletoo  was  lately  discovered 
of  a  warrior,  cased  in  armour,  and  supposed 
lo  have  been  one  of  Ibe  Phssnicians  who  co- 
lonized there.  The  armour  is  of  akind  which 
announces  nocommoo  person;  but,  neverthe- 
less, the  skeleton  was  surrounded  with  plain 
black  vases,  and  inoense-botlles  of  plain  red 
pottery :  an  unusual  occurrence.  The  Tomb 
likewise  contained  a  Lachrymatory,  of  On-^ 
enlal  alabaster,  and  apparently  of  Egyptian 
workmanship. 

(•)  Triptolemus  is  said  lo  have  established 
the  Eleosinian  Festivals  and  Mysteries  in 
honour  of  Certs. 

(3)  This  room  contains  Models,  in  cork,  of 
the  inside  of  three  Ancient  Sepulchres:  the 
largest  represents  the  Greoo-Ekwiano  Public 
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AmaEons  combating  against  their  Ene- 
mies—1442,  a  vase  remarkable  for  its 
shape  and  Inscription— 1473,  a  Vase, 
the  painting  on  which  represents  the 
Theban  Spbini  resting  on  a  stone.  The 
Pottery  in  this  room  was  chiefly  found 
at  S.Agati  de*  Goti.  The  third  room 
containsa  considerable  numberof  black 
unornamented  Vases;  and  three  adorned 
with  Paintings ;  namely,  968,  Orestes 
consulting  the  Oracle  at  Delphos,  as  to 
the  means  he  ought  to  employ  in  order 
to  appease  the  Furies,  who  tormented 
him  for  having  assassinated  his  Mother 
to  revenge  his  Father^s  death- 971, 
Pelops  and  Myrtlllus;  the  former  of 
whom,  by  bribing  the  latter,  who  was 
the  Charioteer  of  (ffinomaus.  King  of 
Pisa,  obtained  the  victory  in  a  chariot- 
race,  and  thereby  won  the  hand  of  the 
King's  Daughter— and  the  Vase  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  adorned 
with  a  Painting  of  Ceres  teaching  Trip- 
tolemus the  Art  of  Agriculture.  (>)  It 
was  found  in  tbe  district  of  Basilicata, 
anciently  Lueania,{^)  Some  of  tbe 
most  interesting  Paintings  on  the  Vas^s 
of  the  fourth  room  are— 574,  the  Tri- 
umphs of  Love^578,  a  Tomb,  denoted 
by  an  Ionic  Column  standing  on  two 
Steps,  and  the  figure  of  a  Man,  who 
holds  a  Bird,  taking  wing;  emblem- 
atical, perhaps,  of  the  Soul  escaping 
from  the  body  (4)— 579,  one  subject  re- 
presented on  this  fine  vase  seems  to  be 
Telemachus  fwhen  in  the  Island  of 
Ogygia),  reproached  by  Mentor;  and  on 
the  opposite  side  are  Hercules  and  Vic- 
tory—582,  Bellerophon  presenting  him- 

Scpulchre  at  Naples:  the  next  in  size  repre- 
sents I  he  inside  of  a  Tomb  found  at  Psestum; 
and  contains  a  Painting  (the  subject  of  which  is 
a  Combat),  Vases  for  purifying  Water,  Wine, 
Oil,  etc.,  a  Dish  for  Cerbems's  Sop,  and  the 
Corpse  placed  in  tbe  centre,  with  Arms  and 
Armmv  by  its  side.  The  smallest  exhibits 
the  usual  contents  of  a  tomb ;  namely,  a 
Corpse  in  the  centre,  with  a  piece  of  Money 
in  the  mouth,  and  Incense-bottles  on  the 
breast  (it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  breast 
of  a  corpse  surrounded  by  six  or  eight  In- 
cense-bottles);  Lamps,  Vases  forthe  purify- 
ing Water,  etc.,  and  aDishforCerberus'sSop. 
(4)  A  Column  placed  over,  or  near,  a  grave, 
was  the  sign  of  a  Heroes  Cenotaph : 

"  Plant  the  ftir  colama  o'er  tbe  vacant  grave, 
A  hereof  hoaoim  let  tbe  liero  bave.** 

HoKU.  04.  Book  I. 
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seir  to  Jobates,  King  of  Lycia— 812«  a 
Patera  which  merits  notice,  on  account 
of  its  size,  and  the  Paintings  with  which 
it  is  ornamented —731,  a  large  and 
beautiful  Patera,  found  In  the  district 
of  Ganosa— 602,  a  Patera,  the  inside  of 
which  eihibits  a  Mask  of  Bronze,  the 
only  Metallic  Ornament  hitherto  seen 
on  ancient  Pottery.  Some  of  the  most 
interesting  Paintings  on  the  Vases  of 
the  fifth  room  are— 404,  Cadmus,  who, 
assisted  by  Pallas,  is  destroying  the 
Dragon  who  devoured  his  Companions. 
From  the  name  of  the  painter  found  on 
this  Vase,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
manufactured  at  Paestum  — 405,  the 
Sepulchre  of  Agamemnon,  with  Orestes, 
Pylades,  Electra,  etc.,  on  one  side;  and 
on  the  other  Clytemnestra  giving  her 
hand  to  iBgisthus— 406,  a  Sacrifice: 
one  of  the  CamillaB  is  represented  in  this 
painting — 407,  a  Combat  between  the 
Lapith»  and  the  Centaurs— 410,  Bac- 
chantes :  one  of  whom  is  playing  on 
the  Dorian  Flute— 499,  Hercules  and 
the  Bull  of  Marathon— 513,  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne.  Some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting Paintings  on  the  Vases  of  the 
sixth  room  are— 143,  Jason  killing  the 
Dragon  who  guarded  IheGolden Fleece! 
—144,  Minerva  surrounded  by  the  Ar- 
mies of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  The 
Figures  are  black  on  a  yellow  ground; 
and  therefore  the  Vase  is  supposed  to 
have  been  manufactured  in  Sicily ,where 
the  ancient  pottery  was,  generally 
speaking,  thus  ornamented— 146,  Her- 
cules, on  his  arrival  in  Sicily,  vanquish- 
ingEryi;  and,  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  Vase,  a  beautiful  ancient  Car— 148. 
a  Combat  for  the  Corpse  of  Patroclus— 
149,  the  Exploits  of  Lycurgus,  King  of 
Thrace— 233,  this  Vase  (a  Lecythus  for 
incense)  is  supposed  to  have  been  ma- 
nufactured by  the  Siculi;  and  the  Paint- 
ings it  exhibits  represent  Achilles,  in 
his  Car,  with  the  Corpse  of  Hector  tied 
to  one  of  the  wheels— 283,  Nessus  and 
Dejanira:  the  Vase  ornamented  with 

(>)  Lycurgus  Is  said  to  haw  driven  Bacchus 
from  Thrace;  at  the  tame  time  commanding 
that  he  should  no  longer  be  worshipped 
there. 

(a)  The  earthen  Vases  of  the  Ancients  were 
not  consecrated  to  the  Dead  atone,  but  trt- 
quently  used  in  sacrifkset  (especially  those 
offered  to  Vesta);  and  likewise  given>  in  very 
early  ages,  as  prizesto  the  Victors  at  Grecian 
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this  Painting  is  vefy  anpient— 192,  a 
Vase  which  proves,  by  an  original  crack 
in  the  globular  part,  that  it  can^e  out  of 
the  oven  thus  disfigured  by  too  great 
heat;  and  consequently  that  ancient 
Pottery  was  painted  before  itwas  baked. 
The  most  remarkable  Paintings  on  the 
Vases  of  the  seventh  room  are — 1,  the 
Story  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia— 2, 
Perseus  presenting  Medusa's  head  to 
Minerva  is  represented  on  one  side  of 
this  magnificent  Vase;  and  the  other 
displays  a  beautiful  Triclinium,  round 
which  Five  Persons  are  seated  at  a  Ban- 
quet—4,  a  Tomb,  near  which  is  a  Fe- 
male Figure  seated,  in  an  attitude  de- 
noting grief;  and  behind  her  stands  an- 
other Figure,  supposed  to  repre'sentOld 
Age— 5,  a  Vase  which  particularly  me- 
rits observation  on  account  of  its  un- 
common size:  it  was  found  in  the  dis- 
trict of  cCanosa ;  and  is  ornamented 
with  paintings  of  an  ^dicula,  and  a 
Tomb— 6,  a  Vase  (also  found  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Canosaj  with  Paintings  which 
represent  aniEdicula  and  Tombs— 119, 
a  Cinerary  Urn,  which  exhibits  a  Com- 
bat between  two  warriors— 76,  Ly- 
curgus, King  of  Thrace,  slaying  a  Bac- 
chante, who  kneels  for  Mercy  (>)— 68, 
on  this  Vase  are  the  following  Greek 
characters,  "TEPMON:"  it  is,  there- 
fore, supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
prizes  awarded  to  conquerors  in  cha- 
riotrraces(>)— 61,  a  beautiful  Lecythus 
(from  Locri^,  ornamented  with  a  paint- 
ing of  a  seated  Figure  holding  a  Greek 
Inscription— 60,  on  this  Vase  is  the 
name  of  a  celebrated  painter,  Asteas, 
who  has  represented  Hercules  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Hesperides  1—59,  a  beau- 
tiful Painting,  supposed  to  be  Penelope 
bewailing  the  absence  of  Ulysses;  or 
Phasdra  lamenting  her  guilty  passion 
forHippolytus(3)— 98,  a  remarkably  ele- 
gant Patera,  found  atNola,  and  adorned 
withPaintingsofAmazons,and  a  youth- 
ful Warrior— 94,  in  the  central  Painting 
on  this  Patera  (likewise  found  at  Nola), 

fli!stivato.-<Earthen  Vase*  filled  with  oil  were 
bestowed  on  the  conquerors  at  the  Panalhe- 
nsa:  and  probably  this  sort  of  ware  served, 
also,  for  domestic  purposes. 

(3)  The  Vases  numbered  60,  and  60,  were 
both  found  at  Papstiim,  in  a  Seputehre,  the 
Model  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  third  room 
appropriated  fo  (Grecian  Vases.  The  Vases 
in  queitkNi  contained  perAimet. 
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are  two  Reticules,  similar  to  those  worn 
by  the  Ladies  of  Europe,  in  the  present 
day— 88,  a  Wine-cap  (rormed  lilce  a 
ram's  bead)  with  Paintings  which  re- 
present a  Bacchante  holding  a  Thyrsus, 
and  a  half-lengtb  Figure  of  a  man — 87, 
a  Wine-cup  (formed. tike  the  head  of  a 
mule)  with  a  Painting  of  a  winged  Ge- 
nius, who  seems  employed  in  arresting 
the  course  of  a  Hare— 27,  the  subject 
represented  on  this  Vase  is  Bacchus, 
with  a  Bacchante,  and  a  Faun ;  the  last 
being  in  the  costume  of  a  modern  Har- 
lequin ^—  32,  displays  a  Masked  Faun 
whose  costume  is  precisely  that  of  the 
Neapolitan  Pulcinelia,  except  the  Mask, 
which  entirely  covers  the  face  of  the 
Faun ;  whereas  Pulcinella  wears  a  half- 
mask.  (>)  Among  the  most  remarkable 
Paintings  on  the  Vases  of  the  eighth 
room (>)  called  the  Nola  Repository,  are 
—20,  JHercules  destroying  the  Hydra  of 
Lerna— 30,  a  Fragment,  on  which  Her- 
cules is  represented  slaying  Busiris— 
2048,  a  Vase  on  which  is  a  Pulpit  for 
eihibiting  Little  Farces  acted  by  Ma- 
rionnettes^  and  precisely  like  the  Pulpits 
used  for  a  similar  purpose,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  Ma^oa  Gr4Bcia  —  2069, 
Plutus  seducing  a  youthful  Female.  The 
iDscripiions  on  this  Vase  allude  to  the 
Paintings— 2049,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent PhoBnii  advising  Achilles  not  to 
engage  in  the  Trojan  war— 2053,  a  Faun 
rescuing  a  Bacchante  from  another 
Faun — ^2066,  the  Marriage  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  in  the  Island  of  Naxos— 
1984,Tetemachus  coming  to  the  Palace 
of  Menelaus  at  Sparla«  and  Helen  at  the 
door,  offering  wine  to  her  youthful 
Guest— 2007,  Ulysses  andMenelaoscon- 
ducting  Chryseis  to  her  father— 2006, 
Menelaus,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  about 
to  stab  Helen,  whose  beauty  disarms 
him— 2004,  Orpheus,  with  a  sev«n- 
stringed  Lyre,  sitting  between  Erato 
and  Calliope— 2012,  Ajax  paying  Mer- 
cury for  the  passage  of  the  Styx.  The 
Vase  ornamented  with  this  Painting  is 

0)  Perhaps  because  his  expressions  fre- 
qnentlyconveyed  a  double  meaning.  Pnlci- 
nella  is  derived  from  the  Creek  word  Poli- 
einedos. 

(•)  In  the  seven  Repositories  For  Pottery 
already  mention^,  the  most  remarkable 
Vatetptaoed  on  Columns  and  Half-colmnos 
are  deteribed  in  the  first  instance;  andJn  the 
second^  the  Vaiet  placed  oq  Sielves;  but,  in 


highly  valued ;  it  seems  to  have  held  in- 
cense—2002,  Jupiter  seated,  and  Hebe 
presenting  him  with  Nectar— 2001,  the 
Garden  of  IheHesperides;  in  the  centre 
of  which  appears  the  tree  producing 
golden  apples,  guarded  by  the  Dragon 
who  never  slept ;  and  two  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Hesperus,  one  giving  a  Cake  to 
the  Dragon,  and  the  other  gathering  the 
Fruit— 1925,  a  Priefericulum,  curious 
on  account  of  its  shape;  and  as  the  Fi- 
gures with  which  it  is  adorned  are  black 
on  a  yellow  ground,  they  were  probably 
executed  in  Sicily— 1958,  this  Vase, 
shaped  in  the  lower  part  like  the  head 
of  a  Gryphon,  appears  to  have  been  a 
Wine-cup;  the  only  Figure  painted  on 
it  is  a  winged  Genius— 1943,  Hercules 
is  represented  on  this  Vase  gathering 
the  Golden  Apples  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Hesperides,  and  Mg\^  giving  the  Cake 
to  the  Dragon— 1941,  Orestes,  Pylade.s 
and  Eiectra,  at  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon 
—1948,  this  Vase,  the  lower  part  of 
which  resembles,  in  shape,  the  head  of 
a  Gryphon,  exhibits  a  Painting  of  a 
Combat  between  one  of  those  fabulous 
animals  and  an  Arimaspian(3)— 1947,  a 
Female  J uggler^  who  is  represented  in 
the  act  of  falling  upon  poniards  fixed 
in  the  earth  with  their  points  upward— 
1867,Apollo  striking  the  Lyre,  and  Bfar- 
syas  listening  I— 1851,  supposed  to  re- 
present one  of  the  Festivals  called 
Trieterica,  and  instituted  by  Bacchus, 
in  commemoration  of  his  expedition  to 
India— 1850,  a  Mystical  Apparatus,  used 
in  the  worship  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus-^ 
1849,  Theseus  slaying  the  Bull  of  Mara- 
thon ;  Pallas  and  another  Warrior  are 
aiding  him,  while  Victory  presents  him 
with  a  Crown— 1860,  Penthesllea,Queen 
of  the  Amazons,  slain  by  Achilles  before 
the  Walls  of  Troy  1—1859,  Hercules 
strangling  the  Nemsean  Lion,  and  Mi- 
nerva assisting— 1856,  the  Paintings  on 
this  Vase  are  supposed  to  represent  one 
of  the  Ceremonies  relative  to  the  Eleu- 
sinian  Mysteries— 1853,  the  Paintings 

Ibe  eighth  room,  the  Vases  standing  on 
Shelves  are  first  mentioned. 

(3)  The  Arimaspians,  according  to  fabulous 
history,  bad  but  one  eye ;  and  waged  conti- 
nual wars  against  the  Gryphons,  who 
collected  the  golden  sands  of  the  Arima^pias, 
a  river  of  Scythia. 

See  MiLTOif,  Paradise  Lost,  Book  IT. 
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on  this  Vase  appear  to  represent  Her- 
cules deified— 1854,  the  Painting  on 
this  Vase  is  supposed  to  represent  Cas- 
sandra entreating  Apollo  to  endow  her 
with  the  gift  of  Prophecy  1 1—1848,  this 
superb  Vase  (valued  at  ten  thousand 
Neapolitan  ducats)  is  adorned  with 
beautiful  Paintings,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent a  Festival  which  was  celebrated 
annually  by  the  Greeks,  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  when  the  Amphorae  containing 
the  new  wine  were  first  opened  for  use. 
At  an  Altar,  above  which  is  seen  a 
Hermes  of  the  god,  stands  a  Priestess 
clothed  with  deer-skin ;  and  above  her 
head  is  written  in  Greek,  "  The  Sprink- 
ler :"  because  she  commenced  the  Rites, 
by  sprinkling  the  Attar  and  the  Sacrifi- 
cators  with  consecrated  water:  she 
holds  a  Gup  (the  form  of  which  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  a  Metal  Gup, 
found  in  the  Vase),  and  appears  to  be 
drawing  Wine  from  one  of  the  Am- 
phoras  placed  on  the  altar,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  Libation :  she  is  at- 
tended by  aBacchante  holding  a  lighted 
Torch  and  a  Thyrsus;  and  two  other 
Figures,  namely,  a  Torch-bearer,  and  a 
Musician  with  a  timbrel,  make  part  of 
this  Group.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Vase  are  four  Bacchantes,  eieculed  in 
a  most  beautiful  style!!!— 1846,  this 
superb  Vase  (likewise  valued  at  ten 
thousand  Neapolitan  ducats)  surpasses 
that-numbered  1848,  with  respect  to 
the  preservation  of  the  varnish,  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  outlines,  and  the  ani- 
mation displayed  in  the  figures :  added 
to  which,  the  subject  chosen  by  the 
painter  is  particularly  interesting ;  for 
he  has  represented  the  fatal  nightwhen 
Troy  was  annihilated.  Priam  may  be 
discovered  seated  upon  the  Altar  of 
Jupiter  Arceus,  and  hiding  his  face  with 
his  hands,  while  he  receives,  from  Pyr- 
rhus,  the  stroke  of  death.  Polytes,  who 
appears  to  have  defended  Priam  from 
the  sword  of  Pyrrhus,  lies  bleeding  at 
his  feet.  Seated  on  the  earth  is  a  Fe- 
male Figure,  supposed  to  represent  He- 
cuba, whom  Ulysses  stretches  out  his 
hand  to  raise ;  while Diomedesdissuades 
him  from  so  doing.  Upon  the  Altar  of 
Jupiter  sit  two  of  the  Camillas,  tearing 
their  hair.  Another  Group  represents 
Cassandra  clinging  to  the  Palladium ; 
while  Aiai>  having  already  mortally 
wounded  her  Lover  and  Protector,  Gho- 


roDbus,  threatens  her  life.  iBneas  Is  re- 
presented conducting  Ascanins  and 
carrying  Anchises:  and,  according  to 
some  opinions,the  painter  has  exhibited 
Astyanax  as  dead,  to  express  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Trojan  Kings.  This  pe- 
culiarly beautiftil  Vase,  discovered  in 
consequence  of  an  excavation  at  Nola, 
was  not  found,  like  many  others,  in  a 
sepulchre,  but  quite  alone,  and  care- 
fully preserved  in  an  outer  vase  of  coarse 
clay;  which  circumstance,  added  to 
the  Greek  word  KAAOS,  **  beautiful,'* 
being  discoverable  upon  it  in  three 
places,  seems  to  prove  that  it  was 
highly  estimated  by  the  Ancients.  The 
Vase  numbered  1148  was  also  found 
at  Nola. 

Apartments  containing  the  Farnese 
Collection  of  Easel  Pictures  and 
modern  Paintings  in  tempera.  The 
Collection  of  Easel  Pictures,  by  far  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  Museum,  is, 
however,  well  arranged;  one  or  more 
rooms  being  dedicated  to  each  SchooL 
The  apartment  called  Galleriade'  Capi 
d'Opera  contains— No.  1,  Portrait  of 
Philip  II.  of  Sixain,  by  Titian !— 3,  Cha- 
rity, by  Schidone!!— 7,  the  Holy  Family, 
called  the  Madonna  del  gatto,  by 
Giulio  Romano!— 8,  Rinaldo  and  Ar- 
mida,  by  Agostino  Caraccil— 9,  the 
Madonna  and  Infant  Saviour,  St.  John, 
St.  Anne,  and  Josephin  the  back-ground, 
by  Raphael !I— 10,  the  Madonna,  the 
Infant  Saviour,  and  St.  John,  by  Ra- 
phael!—11,  Portraits  of  the  Duke  of 
Urbino  and  Bramante,  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto!— 12,  Leo  X.  seated  between  Car- 
dinals Luigi  de*  Rossi,  and  Giulio  de* 
Medici,  l)y  Raphael!— 13,  Alcides  be- 
tween Vice  and  Virtue,  by  Annibale 
Caracci!— 14,  Portrait  of 'Cardinal 
PasserinI,  by  Raphael— 16,  the  Transfl- 
guration,  by  Giovanni  Bellino— 17,  a 
Sketch  of  Paul  III.,  etc.  by  Titian— 18, 
the  Holy  Family  and  St.^ohn,  by  Sebas- 
liano  del  Piombo— 19,  Portrait  ofaCar- 
dinaS  t^  Velasquez— 20, the  Deposition 
from  the  Gross,  by  Benvenuto  Garofolo 
—22,  Venus  and  a  Satyr,  by  Annibale 
Caracci- 24,  the  Assumption  of  the  Ma- 
donna, by  Fra  Bartolommeo— 25,  a 
large  Landscape,  by  Claude!!— 26,  a 
Pietd,  by  Annibale  Caraccil— 27»  81. 
John  contemplating  the  Saviour  while 
asleep,  painted  in  tempera,  by  Parmi- 
gianino— 28,  the  Magdalene,  by  Goer* 
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cioo— 29,  Portrait  or  Paul  III.,  by  Titian 
— 31,  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  by 
Correggio  1—32,  the  Madonna  del  Co- 
nigliOfhy  Gorreggiol— 33,  the  Angela 
eustode,  by  DomenichiDo!!— 34,  Por- 
trait of  Columbus,  by  Parmigianino  I— 
35,  the  Magdalene,  by  Titian— 36, 
Danae,  by  Titian !!— 38,  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, sketched  from  Michael  Angelo*s 
celebratea  picture  upon  this  subject,  by 
Marcello  Yenustii  Among  the  paintings 
in  the  other  Apartments  are— Christ 
disputing  with  the  Doctors,  by  Salvator 
Rosa— a  small  Landscape,  by  Claude- 
two  Portraits,  by  Vandyckl  —  tV^o  Por- 
traits, by  Rembrandt  I— the  Portrait  of 
a  Grandee  of  Spain,  by  Rubens— the 
Head  of  an  old  Man,  by  Rubens— St.  Mi- 
chael, by  Lanfranco— Calvary,  by  the 
Cav.  Bernardino  Gatti— St.  Cecilia,  by 
Agostino  Caracci— Portrait  of  a  Music- 
master,— and  ditto  of  a  Lute-player, 
both  by  Agostino  Caracci— the  Fall  of 
Simon  Magus,  by  Lodovico  Caracci  t— 
the  Madonna  and  Infant  Saviour— and 
two  Children  laughing,  by  Parmigianino 
— a  Sea-view,  by  Vernet— two  Portraits, 
by  Luini— the  Madonna  and  Infant  Sa- 
viour, by  Luini— the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  Cesare  da  Sesto— the  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents,  by  Matteo  da  Siena, 
painted  in  1418— Portrait  of  Aleian- 
der  Vl.,  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo— 
Portrait  of  Americus  Vespucci,  by  Par* 
migianino— the  Madonna  and  Infant 
Saviour,  by  Raphael— Portrait  of  Ti- 
baldeus,  by  Raphael  I— St.  John,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci !  I— the  Madonna  and 
Infant  Saviour,  by  the  same  Artist II— 
two  large  Frescos,  by  Correggio— and, 
in  the  first  Cabinet,  Cartoons,  by  Ra- 
phael, Michael  Angelo,  etc.(*) 


(>)  Excellent  Models,  in  cork,  of  the 
Temples,  Basilica,  etc.  at  Paestum,  and 
likewise  of  other  ancient  Edifices  in  Magna 
Gneda,  are  placed  io  one  of  these  rooms. 

(*)  Persons  who  wish  to  make  Sketcho, 
either  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  or  at  Pompeii, 
should  apply  for  permission  tohisExcellency 
the  Minister  of  the  Casa  Reale,  al  Palazzo 
Veccbio. 

(3)  The  Canonioo  Don  Andrea  di  Jorio  has 
published,  for  the  use  of^avenen,  an 
ete^nt  Pocket  Map  of  Naples,  sul^ned  to  a 
List  of  every  thing  best  worth  notice  there; 
and  persons  who  wish  for  a  more  detailed 
account  woald^nditinthe  '<  Naples' Gaide,'* 


This  Gallery  likewise  contains  some 
of  the  Ashes  which  penetrated  into  the ' 
Cellar  of  the  Villa  of  Diomedes;  and 
which  still  retain  the  impression  of  part 
of  a  Human  Form;  supposed,  from  the 
necklace  and  bracelets  of  gold  found  on 
the  Skeleton  of  the  person  whose  corpse 
made  this  impression,  to  have  been  the 
Mistress  of  the  Villa:  her  skull  is 
preserved  in  the  same  case  with  the 
ashes.C*) 

The  Museum  is  usually  open  to  the 
Public  from  eight  in  the  Morning  till 
two  in  the  afternoon,  festivals  and  gala 
days  excepted ;  and  foreigners  usually 
give,  to  each  Custode,  from  two  to  six 
carlini,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
party  be  attends,  and  the  trouble  he 
takes  in  explaining  things:  but  they  are 
not  expected  to  repeat  these  fees  every 
time  they  visit  the  Museum. 

Persons  who  purchase  Finati*s  excel- 
lent account  of  the  Gallery  of  Sculpture 
are  not  expected  to  give  any  fee  below 
stairs,  except  a  trifle  testhe  door-keeper 
of  this  Gallery;  two  carlini  to  the  Cus- 
tode of  the  Apartment  which  contains 
the  Egyptian  Antiquities;  the  same  sum 
to  the  Custode  of  the  Hall  of  Bronzes; 
and  a  trifle  to  the  Porter  in  the  Vesti- 
bule: and  persons  who  wish  to  dive 
deep  into  the  Antiquities  of  Magna 
Grncia  should  endeavour  to  obtain  an 
introduction  to  the  Canonico  Don  An- 
drea di  Jorlo ;  who  is  not  only  a  distin- 
guished Antiquary,  but  likewise  most 
gentlemanly  and  agreeable,  and  a  kind 
nriend  to  British  Travellers.  Jhis  work 
has  been  materially  benefited  by  his 
luminous  publications;(3) 

Palazxo  Reale,[i)  This  Edifice,  erect- 
ed by  the  Count  de  Lemos,  according  to 


published  in  Italian  and  Eng1isb,by  Sig.  L  B. 
Ferrari,  Professor  of  Languages.— A  very 
handsome  4to  Work  is  now  publishing  in 
numbers  at  Naples,  entitled  Museo  R.  Bor- 
bonico, which  contains  outline  engravings 
of  the  contents  of  this  Museum,  accompa- 
nied by  erudite  illustrations. 

{k)  It  is  ncessary  to  have  an  order  for  seeing 
the  Palazzo  Reale,  at  Naples,  and  the  other 
royal  residences.  These  orders  must  be 
signed  by  the  Lord  High  Steward;  and 
Foreigners  who  apply  for  them  pay  one 
piastre.  None  of  the  royal  residences,  how  - 
ever,  are  worth  teeing,  except  the  Palace  at 
Maplet,  and  that  at  Caserla. 
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the  designs  or  the  Cav.  Fontana,  to 
^I'hose  taste  it  does  honour,  contains 
magnificent  apartments  handsomely 
furnished,  and  enriched  with  fine 
Pictures;  namely,  the  Madonna  of 
Monte  Gassino,  by  Raphael— the  Car- 
dinal Virtues,  copied  from  Raphael  by 
Annibale  Caracci— Orpheus,  by  Garava^ 
gio— Christ  disputingwith  the  Doctors, 
by  the  same  master;  etc.,  etc.  Here 
likewise  is  a  Hall  hung  round  with 
Portraits  of  the  Viceroysof  Naples,  by 
Massimo  and  Paolo  Matteis ;  and  a  hand» 
some  Chapel  with  an  Altar  of  agate, 
lapis-1azuli,and  other  precious  marbles. 

The  Residence  of  Prince  Leopoldo, 
which  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  Palazzo 
Reale,  contains  the  finest  Collection  of 
Pictures  in  Naples. 

Chiesa  di  S»  Francesco,  The  found- 
ations of  this  Edifice  were  laid  in  the 
Piazza  Reale,  during  the  year  1817.  It 
may  be  called  a  triple  Church.  The 
largestofthe  three,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  is  a  Rotondo,  covered 
by  a  Dome  of  very  extensive  dimensions. 
The  two  minor  Churches  are  likewise, 
surmounted  Jay  Domes;  and  Colonnades 
and  Statues  ornament  the  exterior  of 
the  Edifice. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Ferdinando.  T hi s  C  h urch 
is  richly  adorned  with  marbles;  and  the 
Ceiling  of  the  Nave,  the  Cupola,  and  its 
Angles,  are  embellished  with  the  best 
Frescos  of  Paolo  Matteis.  The  Statues 
of  David  and  Moses,  in  one  of  the  Cha- 
pels, are  by  Vaccaro. 

CastelloNuovo—a  Fortress,  begun  in 
1283,  according  to  the  designs  of  Gio- 
vanni Pisano,  but  not  completed  till 
1546,  contains  the  Arsenal,  and  a 
Triumphal  Arch,  built  in  honour  of  Al- 
phonsoof  Arragon. 

Castello  delV  Uovo,  This  was  once  a 
Villa  belonging  to  Lucullus;  but  Wil- 
liam 1.,  secondKing  of  Naples^converted 
it  into  a  royal  residence.  It  derives  its 
name  from  its  shape. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  del  Parto,  The 
ground  on  which  this  Edifice  slandswas 
given  by  Frederic  II.,  of  Arragon,  to  his 
Secretary,  Sannazzaro;  and  behind  the 
high  altar  is  the  Tomb  of  that  great  Poet, 
by  Poggibonzi,  one  of  Michael  Angelo*s 
scholar^.  The  ornaments  are  too  nu- 
merous ;  but  the  cpnaposition  is  good, 
and  the  Bassi-riiievi,  allusive  to  the  Pis- 
catory Ecloguesy  and  other  wrltiogs  of 


Sannazzaro,  are  finely  executed.  On 
the  sides  of  the  Monument  are  Statues 
of  Apollo  andMinerva^now  called  David 
and  Judith ;  and  on  the  top  is  the  Bust" 
of  Sannazzaroi  with  his  Arcadian 
name,  Actias  Sincerus,  placed  be- 
tween two  weeping  Genii.  The  inscrip- 
tion, 

**Da  «acro  rineri  florrs.    Hir  \\\f  Maroni, 
SinccniSf  Musa,  prozimus  et  tumulo,'* 

is  by  Cardinal  Bembo. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Brigida,  Here  is  the 
Tomb  of  Giordano^  and  a  Cupola  paint- 
ed by  that  distinguished  artist. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Giovanni  de'  FiorentinL 
This  Edifice,  bnilt  by  a  scholar  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo*s,  is  reputed  to  be  a  fine 
specimen  of  architecture. 

Chiesa  delV  Incoronata,  Here  are 
remains  of  Paintings  by  Giotto. 

Chiesa  della  Pietd  de'  Torchini,  This 
Church  is  ornamented  with  a  fine  Al- 
tar-piece, by  Solimene,  and  a  beautiful 
Pointing  in  the  Lantern  of  its  Cupola,  by 
Giordano ! 

Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  la  Nova,  Here  is 
a  picture  of  SC.  Michael,  attributed  to 
Buonarroti. 

Chissa  di  &.  Maria  di  Monteoliveto, 
Here  are  curious  Statues,  in  ereia  cotta, 
by  Modanino  di  Modena,  representing 
illustrious  Characters  of  the  fifteenth 
century  :  and  that  called  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  is.  In  fact,  the  Portrait  of  San- 
nazzaro. This  Church  also  contains  a 
Picture  of  the  Purification,  by  Vassari 
(who  likewise  painted  the  Sacristy) ;  an 
Assumption,  by  Pinturicchio ;  and  one 
of  the  best  Organs  in  Italy. 

Chiesa  del  Gesit  Nuovo^  or  Triniid 
Maggiore.  This  Church,  one  of  the 
finest  at  Naples,  was  built  according  to 
the  designs  of  Novello  di  S.  Lucano  :  it 
has  suffered  considerably  from  earth- 
quakes :  by  one  of  which  the  Cupola, 
painted  by  Lanfranco,  was  destroyed, 
the  four  Evangelists  excepted.  The  other 
Paintings  in  the  present  Cupola  are  by 
Paolo  Matteis.  Over  the  Great  Door  is 
a  large  Fresco,  by  Solimene,  represent- 
ing Hellodorus  driven  out  of  the  Tem- 
ple! The  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  was 
likewise  painted  by  Solimene.  The  Cha- 
pel .of  S.  Ignazio  is  ornamented  with 
fine  marbles,  and  the  whole  Edifice  in- 
crusted  «nd  paved  with  the  same*  The 
Gbapel  of  the  Trinity  contains  a  Pieiore 
by  Gnercino. 
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Ckiesa  di  S.  Chiara.  This  was  origin* 
ally  an  Italian  Gothic  Structure,  com- 
menced in  1310,  according  to  ttte  de- 
signs  of  Masuccio,  who  liltewise  fouilt 
the  Campanile,  which,  though  not  con»- 
pleted  as  he  purposed,  i^  much  admired 
in  point  of  architecture.  The  interior 
of  the  Church  was  adorned  with  paint- 
ings by  Giotto,  till  the  Regent,  Bario 
Nuovo,  not  understanding  their  merit, 
ordered  them  to  be  covered  with  white- 
wash. During  the  year  1744,  Yacearo 
modernised  the  Nave,  which  was,  at  Che 
same  time,  beautifully  paved  with  rare 
marbles,  and  embellished  with  a  Ceil- 
ing, painted  by  Sebastiano  Conca  and 
Francesco  La  Mura  :  that  part  which 
represents  S.  Chiara  putting  the  Sara- 
cens to  flight,  is  by  the  la&t-named  art- 
ist, and  a  work  of  great  merit :  he  like- 
wise painted  the  Picture  placed  above 
the  high  altar,  near  which  are  two  flut- 
ed Columns;  and,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, that  on  the  left  was  brought  from 
Solomon's  Temple. 

One  of  the  Chapels  contains  a  Picture 
by  Lanfranco;  and,  in  another,  some 
Paintings  by  Giotto  are  still  remaining. 
The  Bassi-rilievi  over  the  Great  Door 
deserve  attention.  (>) 

Ckiesa  diS,  Giovanni  Maggiore,  This 
Edifice  is  bujit  upon  the  ruins  ofa  Tem- 
ple which  was  erected  by  Adrian  to 
his  favourite,  Antinous.  It  was  con- 
secrated by  Constantine  and  St.  Helena 
to  St.  John  Baptist ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  its  great  antiquity,  a  Tomb  which  it 
contains  has  been  dignified  with  the 
appellation  of  Parthenope's  Sarcopha- 
gus. 

Ckiesa  di  S.  Salvatore,  or  Gesu  Vee- 
ehio.  Here  are  Paintings  by  Marco  di 
Siena,FrancescoLaMura,Solimene,etc. 

Ckiesa  di  S.  Domenico  Maggiore. 
This  Church  contains  an  Annunciation, 
attributed  to  Titian  :  and  a  fine  Paint^ 
ing,  attributed  to  Caravaggio,  of  the 
Flagellation.  The  Ceiling  of  the  Sacris- 
ty is  ornamented  with  a  Painting  of  S. 
Domenico  in  glory,  by  Solimene !  The 
Convent  belonging  to  this  Church  for- 
merly comprised  the  University;  whose 

{*)  This  Church  likewise  contains  an 
el^fpHit  Latin  Epitaph  ia  memory  of  a  yooog 
Lady,  who  died  on  the  day  destined  for  her 
onptials. 

(•)  No  Invalid  shcald  attempt  to  visit  Ibece 


Professors    taught  their  Scholars  in 
vaults  underground. 

Ckiesa  dello  Spirito  Santo.  This  is  a 
fine  edifice  in  point  of  architecture; 
and  contains  a  painting,  by  Francesco 
La  Mura,  which  represents  the  Desceni 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Ckiesa  di  Santa  Maria  delta  Sanitcu 
Here  are  good  Pictures,  by  Giordano, 
Bernardino  Siciliano,  Andrea  Vaccaro, 
and  Agostino  Beltrano.  This  Church 
leads  to  the  Catacombs ;  as  likewise  do 
the  Churches  of  S.  Severino,  and  S.  Gen- 
naro  de'  Poveri.  The  Catacombs  of  Na- 
ples are  said  to  he  much  larger  than 
those  of  Rome :  it  is  not  easy,  however, 
to  ascertain  this ;  it  being  impossible 
to  penetrate  far  into  them.  The  general 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  they  were, 
like  the  Roman  Catacombs,  Public  Bu- 
rial-places, formed  originally  by  exca- 
vations made  in  search  of  pozzolana.  {») 

Ckiesa  di  S.  Giovanni  a  Carhonaror— 
worth  observation,  as  it  contains  a  Go- 
thic Tomb,  immensely  large,  of 'Ladis- 
laus.  King  of  Naples ;  another  of  Gio- 
vanni Caracciolo,  and  some  fine  Sculp- 
ture in  the  Yico  Chapel. 

Ckiesa  de'  SS,  Apostoli.  This  Church, 
erected  on  the  Site  of  a  Temple  of  Mer- 
cury, and  consecrated  to  the  Apostles, 
by  Constantino,  was  rebuilt  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  adorned  with 
particularly  fine  Frescos.  The  Ceiling 
of  the  great  Nave  and  Choir,  the  five 
Pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  latter,  and 
the  Angles  of  the  Cupola,  are  by  Lan- 
franco 1  as  likewise  are  the  Ceilings  of 
the  small  Chapels ;  and  the  large  and 
beautiful  Fresco  over  the  Great  Door  is, 
by  some  authors,  attributed  to  the  same 
master.  The  Cupola  was  painted  by 
Benasca,  and  the  Lunettes  are  the  work 
of  Solimene  and  Giordano ;  the  latter  of 
whom  has  likewise  ornamented  the 
Cross  with  four  Paintings  representing 
the  Annunciation  1  the  Nativity!  the 
Birth  of  the  Madonna !  and  the  Present- 
ation in  the  Temple  I  The  High  Altar  is 
richly  embellished  with  precious  mar- 
bles ;  and  the  Filomarini  Chapel  ( great 
part  of  which  was  executed  after  the 

subterranean  repositories ;  the  investigation 
of  which  cannot  be  wholesome,  even  for 
persons  in  health;  all  the  unhappy  sufferers 
during  the  last  Plague  having  been  thrown 
in  here. 
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designs  ofGuido,  byCalandro  da  Ver- 
celli)  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful  Basso- 
riiievo,  by  Fiamingo,  representing  a 
Concert  of  Children  1 !  Opposite  to  this 
Chapel  is  that  of  the  Conception,  richly 
decorated  with  precious  marbles,  and 
embellished  with  Paintings  bySollmene 
and  Marco  di  Siena. 

Arcivescovato,  This  Cathedral,  com- 
monly called  La  Ghiesa  di  S.  Gennaro, 
the  Patron  Saint  of  Naples,  is  a  Tuscan* 
Gothic  Edifice,  built  by  Niccol6  Pisano: 
but  the  ancient  Cathedral,  dedicated  to 
Santa  Restituta,  was  erected,  during 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  ufion  the  Site 
of  a  Temple  of  Apollo.  Charles  I.,  of 
Anjou,  began  the  new  Cathedral,  which 
was  finished  in  1299 :  but  being  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  was  rebuilt 
by  Alphonso  I.  The  outside  is  incrusted 
with  white  marble,  and  ornamented 
with  two  Columns  of  porphyry.  The 
inside  is  not  splendid ;  though  support- 
ed by  upward  of  a  hundred  "Columns  of 
Egyptian  granite,  African  marble,  etc., 
taken  from  the  Temples  of  Neptune  and 
Apollo.  The  Font,  placed  near  the  great 
Door,  on  the  left,  is  an  ancient  Vase  of 
Basalt,  adorned  with  the  attributes  of 
Bacchus  (decorations  not  very  appro- 
priate to  a  Christian  Temple.)  The  High 
Altar,  made  according  to  the  designs 
of  Cav.  Posi,  is  composed  of  precious 
marbles,  and  ornamented  with  two  An> 
tique  Candelabra  of  jasper.  Under  the 
high  altar  is  a  Subterranean  Chapel 
called  /{ SoccorsOt  which  contains  the 
relics  of  S.  Gennaro ;  and  is  supposed 
to  be  a  remaining  part  of  the  Temple 
of  Apollo.  This  Chapel  is  incrusted  with 
white  marble,  supported  with  Columns 
of  the  same ;  and  likewise  embellished 
with  Bassi-rilievi^  in  the  arabesquestyle. 
Before  the  altar  is  a  Statue  of  the  Foun- 
der of  the  Chapel,  Cardinal  Caraffa,  at- 
tributed to  Michael  Angelo.  Adjoining 
to  the  present  Cathedral  is  the  ancient 
Church  ofS,  Restituta  ;  which,  though 
in  part  destroyed,  slUl  contains  Columns 
probably  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Apol- 
lo, and  some  Mosaics  of  the  time  of 
Constantine.  In  the  modern  Cathedral, 
and  situated  opposite  to  the  Church  of 
S.  Restituta,  is  the  Chapel  of  S.  Gen- 
naro, called  II  Tesoro,  and  built  in 

(0  DomeDicbino began  to  paint  the  Cupola, 
but  died  soon  after  the  commeaoement  of  his 


consequence  of  a  vow,  made  by  the  city 
of  Naples  during  the  Plague  of  1526. 
The  entrance  to  this  Chapel  is  through 
a  masnificent  Bronze  Door,  adorned 
with  fine  Columns  of  rare  marble,  and 
Statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The 
interior  of  the  edifice  is  a  Rotondo,  em- 
bellished with  a  Cupola,  painted  by 
Lanfranco ! !  (>)  and  supported  by  forty- 
two  Corinthian  Columns  of  broccatello ; 
between  which,  on  festivals,  are  placed 
thirty-sii  silver  Busts  of  Saints,  executed 
by  Finelli ;  and  eighteen  Busts  in  bronze, 
by  other  artists.  Over  the  high  altar 
is  a  Statue  of  S.  Gennaro  in  the  act  of 
blessing  the  people ;  and  likewise  a  sil- 
ver Tabernacle,  containing  the  Head  of 
the  Saint,  and  two  small  Vessels  filled 
with  his  Blood,  supposed  to  have 
been  collected  by  a  Neapolitan  Lady 
during  his  martyrdom.  Here  also  is  a 
Picture  of  S.  Gennaro  coming  out  of 
the  Furnace, by  Spaguoletto.  The  Paint- 
ing in  the  large  Chapel,  to  the  right  of 
the  high  altar,  is  by  Domenichino! — as 
are  the  Arches  and  Angles  of  the  Ceiling, 
and  the  Pictures  in  three  of  the  small 
Chapels. 

The  Ceremony  of  liquifying  the  blood 
of  S.  Gennaro  takes  place  three  times  a- 
year;  namely,  in  May,  September,  and 
December;  and  is  an  interesting  sight  to 
Foreigners :  if  it  liquify  quickly,  the  joy 
expressed  by.  the  Neapolitans  is  great; 
but  if  there  be  any  unexpected  delay, 
the  tears,  prayers,  and  cries,  are  exces- 
sive; as  the  non-performance  of  this  mi- 
racle is  supposed  to  announce  some 
dreadful  impending  calamity. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Filippo  Neri  de'  PP, 
Geroliminu  This  is  one  of  the  hand' 
somest  Churches  at  Naples;  the  outside 
being  cased  with  marble;  the  inside 
lined  with  the  same,  and  .divided  into 
three  aisles  by  twelve  magnificent  Co- 
lumns of  granite.  The  Pavement  is 
marble,  and  very  elegant :  and  the  High 
Altar  is  composed  of  agate,  sardonyx, 
jasper,  lapis-lazuli,  mother  of  pearl,  etc. 
Here  also  are  fine  Paintings  in  the  Angles 
of  the  Cupola;  a  celebrated  though 
much-damaged  Fresco,  above  the  Great 
Door,  by  Giordano,  representing  our 
Saviour  chasing  the  Buyers  and  Sellers 
trom  the  Temple ;  over  the  fifth  altar, 

work ;  which,  from  motives  of  envy,  was 
obliterated  by  Lanfranco. 
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on  the  right,  SHnU  Teresa  with  her  Car- 
melites at  the.  foot  of  a  Crucifix,  by  the 
same  artist ;  and  on  the  opposite  side, 
S.  Francesco,  by  Guido.  The  Chapel  of 
S.  Filippo  Neri  is  richly  decorated ;  and 
contains,  in  its  Cupola,  a  Painting,  by 
Solimene,  which  represents  the  Saint  in 
glory;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
high  altar  is  another  Chapel,  the  Cupola 
of  which  was  painted  by  Simonelli,  the 
subject  being  Judith  showing  the  Head 
of  Holofernes  to  his  army.  The  Chapel 
of  S.  Alessio  contains  a  Picture  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona;  and  in  the  Sacristy  are 
Paintings  attributed  to  Guido,  Domeni- 
chino,  Spagnoletto,  etc.  The  Ceiling  is 
by  Giordano. 

Ckiesa  di  S.  Paolo  de'  PP,  Teatinu 
This  stately  Edifice  stands  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  Temple,  erected  by  Julius 
Tarsus,  Tiberius*s  Freedman ;  who  con- 
secrated it  to  Castor  and  Polfux.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  portico  of  this 
Temple  remained  till  the  earthquake  of 
1688;  but  now,  only  two  Columns  and 
the  Entablature  are  entire.  These  noble 
vestiges  of  antiquity,  two  Bases  of  other 
columns,  and  the  Trunks  of  the  Statues 
of  Castor  and  Pollux  (recumbent  figures 
half  buried  in  the  wall)  are  on  the  out- 
side of  the  Church ;  the  interior  of  which 
is  elegantly  incrusted  with  marble,  and 
ornamented  with  Paintings  by  Soli- 
mene, Massimo,  etc.  The  Frescos  on 
the  Ceiling,  by  Corenzio,  were  originally 
fine,  though  now  much  injured ;  but  that 
above  the  Great  Door  is  in  good  preser- 
vation. The  Sacristy  contains  the  chefs- 
d'ffuvra  of  Solimene;  and  the  Cloisters 
of  the  adjoining  Convent  are  supported 
by  antique  Columns,  and  built  upon  the 
site  of  on  ancient  Theatre,  where  Nero 
first  exhibited  in  public;  because  he 
deemed  it  less  derogatory  to  imperial 
grandeur  to  act  with  the  awkwardness 
of  a  Beginner  in  one  of  the  Grecian  Ci- 
ties, than  in  his  own  Capital. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Maria  Maggiore.  This 
Church  is  said  to  have  been  erected  on 
the  ruins  of  a  Temple  of  Diana;  and  has 
a  well-painted  Ceiling. 

Chieea  di  5.  Pietro  a  Majella.  The 
Ceiling  of  the  Nave  is  finely  painted  by 
Calabrese  I 

Cappella  diS.Severo,  This  Chapel, 
theMausoleum  of  the  Sangro  family,  and 
called  S.  Maria  della  Pieti,  is  a  singular 


Edifice,  decorated  with  rare  marbles, 
and  surrounded  with  Arches;  each  of 
which  contains  a  Sarcophagus,  and  a 
statue  of  one  of  the  Princes  of  Sangro: 
attached  to  every  adjoining  pilaster  is 
the  Tomb  of  the  Princess  who  was  wife 
to  the  Prince  in  the  Arch;  each  being 
ornamented  with  a  Statue  representing 
the  most  conspicuous  virtue  of  the  Lady 
in  the  Tomb.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able Statues  is  that  of  Modesty,  cover- 
ed from  head  to  foot  with  a  veil ;  through 
which,  however,  the  features  are  clearly 
discernible.  The  sculptor  was  Corra- 
dini.  Vice  undeceived  is  likewise  a  re- 
markable work ;  it  represents  a  Man 
caught  in  a  net,  and  struggling  to  ex- 
tricate himself,  by  aid  of  the  Genius  of 
Good  Sense !  the  sculptor  was  Queirolo. 
Here,  likewise,  is  a  dead  Christ  covered 
with  a  veil,  which  seems  damped  by  the 
sweat  of  Death ! !  The  sculptor  was  Giu- 
seppe San  Martino ;  and  all  these  works 
peculiarly  merit  notice  from  being  ori- 
ginal: as  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans 
seem  to  have  attempted  showing  the 
face  and  form  with  distinctness  through 
a  veil.  The  Chapel  bas  suffered  severely 
from  earthquakes. 

Chiesa  della  SS.  Annunciata,  This 
Edifice,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  rebuilt  in  1782,  according  to  the 
designs  of  the  Cav.  Vanviteill,  is  one  of 
the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  architecture  at  Naples.  The  Columns 
by  which  it  is  supported,  forty-four  in 
number,  are  all  of  while  marble.  The 
Prophets  in  the  Angles  of  the  Cupola 
are  by  Fischietli;  to  whose  pencil  they 
do  honour.  The  Pictures  which  adorn 
the  High  Altar,  and  those  of  the  Cross, 
are  by  Francesco  La  Mura.  A  Chapel 
on  the  right,  near  the  high  altar,  is  or- 
namented with  a  beautiful  Pietd,  by 
Spagnoletto ;  and  another  Chapel,  near 
the  Great  Door,  contains  a  Picture  of 
the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  Cherubs, 
the  last  of  which  are  finely  executed. 
The  Ceilings  of  the  Sacristy  and  Tesoro 
are  painted  by  Corenzio ;  and  the  Presses 
exhibit  the  Life  of  our  Saviour  curiously 
sculptured  in  wood  (some  parts  being 
gill),  by  Giovanni  di  Nola. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Maria  del  Carmine— su- 
perbly embellished  with  rare  marbles; 
and  containing  paintings  by  Solimene 
Giordano,  and  Paolo  Matteis. 
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ChiesadiS.Martino^i^)  This  Churchy 
which  once  belonged  lo  the  magnificent 
Certosini  Convent,  now  the  Asylum  of 
Military  Invalids,  was  built  after  the 
designs  of  the  €av.  Fansaga,  and  is 
more  splendid  and  beautiful  than  any 
other  sacred  edifice  at  Naples :  indeed, 
it  may  vie  with  every  church  eiisting, 
in  the  excetlence  of  its  paintings,  and 
the  value  of  its  marbles  and  precious 
stones.  Above  the  Principal  Entrance 
is  a  Picture,  by  Massimo,  representing 
our  Saviour  dead,  and  attended  by  the 
Madonna,  the  Magdalene,  and  St.  John. 
The  Ceiling  and  upper  part  of  the  Walls 
of  the  Nave  were  painted  by  Lanfranco, 
except  the  Twelve  Prophets,  by  Spagno- 
letto,  which  are  particularly  fine II  and 
the  Figures  of  Moses  and  Elias  by  the 
same  artist.  The  Choir  is  beautiful; 
and  exhibits  Paintings  on  the  Cerling, 
begun  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino,  and  finish- 
ed by  Berardino.  The  unfinished  Pic- 
ture of  the  Nativity,  immediately  behind 
the  High  Altar,  is  by  Guido,  who  did  not 
live  to  complete  it :  the  other  Pictures 
are  by  Massimo,  Lanfranco,  and  Spa- 
gBoletto;  that  of  our  Saviour  adminis- 
tering the  Communion  ( by  Spagnoletto), 
and  that  of  the  Crucifixion  (by  lan- 
franco), are  mut;h  admired.  The  High 
Altar  is  splendidly  adorned ;  as  likewise 
are  the  Altars  of  the  Chapels.  That 
consecrated  to  St.  Bruno  contains  a  fine 
Altar-piece,  etc.,  by  Massimo— another 
Chapel  is  finely  painted  by  Matieis— an- 
other by  Solimene— another  is  embel- 
lished with  three  good  Pictures :  name- 
ly, St.  John  baptizing  our  Saviour,  by 
Carlo  Maratta !  St.  John  preaching,  by 
Matieis ;  and  the  Decapitation  of  the 
Saint,  by  Massimo.  These  Chapels  are 
likewise  rich  in  Sculpture.  The  Sa- 
cristy contains  a  Celling  beautifully 
painted  by  the  Cav.  d*Arplno— Presses 
ornamented  with  Mosaics  made  of  wood, 
andexecutedin  a  masterly  style  by  a  Ger- 
man Monk,  in  1620— a  fine  Picture  of 
our  Saviour  on  the  C^oss,  the  Madonna, 
the  Magdalene,  and  St.  John,  by  the  Cav. 

(>)  TheChurchof  S.  Martinostands  near  the 
Gastello  di  S.  Elmo,  on  the  hill  called  Monte 
Vomero,  wbirh  rises  above  the  City  of  Naples. 
To  persons  who  walk,  the  distance  is  incon- 
siderable ;  though,  from  the  steepness  of  the 
ascent,  and  almost  innumerable  steps  which 
compose  the  foot-way,  this  walk  is  fatigu- 


d'Arpino— St.  Peter  denying  our  Saviour, 
by  Caravaggio !  I— and  our  Saviour  ta- 
ken up  the  Holy  Stairs  to  the  house  of 
Pilate,  by  Massimo  and  Ylviani.  The 
Ceilingand  Arches  of  the  Tesoro  are  by 
Giordano !  and  above  the  Altar,  which 
exhibits  magnificent  precious  stones,  is 
a  Painting  of  our  Saviour  dead,  with 
the  Madonna,  the  Magdalene,  St.  John, 
etc.,  a  highly  celebrated  work,  consi- 
dered as  the  masterpiece  of  Spagno- 
letto ! ! !  The  Council  Hall  con  tains  a 
Cc^iling  painted  by  Corenzio— the  Doc- 
tors of  the  Church,'  ten  in  number,  by 
Paolo  Fignolio— and  the  Flagellation, 
by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino  I'  The  next  Apart- 
ment contains  the  History  of  St.  Bruno 
round  the  Walls.;  with  sacred  subjects 
on  the  Ceiling,  by  Corenzio !  The  Cor- 
ridors of  the  adjoining  Conventare  com- 
posed of  marble  supported  by  Columns 
of  the  same;  and  the  view  (Vom  the  in- 
terior of  this  proudly-situated  Edifice 
is  enchanting.  Immediately  below  the 
Conventual  Garden  lies  the  large  flat- 
roofed  City  of  Naples ;  whose  streets  ap- 
pear like  narrow  footpaths;  while  the 
buzz  of  the  inhabitants,  looking  like 
pigmies,  and  the  noise  of  the  carriages, 
which  seem  no  larger  than  children's 
toys,  are  with  difficulty  distinguishable, 
bn  one  side  is  Capodimonte,  and  the 
rich  Neapolitan  Campania:  on  another 
rise  the  majestic  mountains  of  the 
Apennine,  with  Vesuvius  in  their  front; 
while  on  another  lies  the  wide-stretch- 
ing Bay  of  Naples,  bordered  by  Portici, 
Resina,  Torre  del  Greco,  and  Torre  dell* 
Annunziata  on  the  left,  and  by  Nisida, 
Pozznoli,  Baja,  and  the  Promontory  of 
Miseno  on  the  right:  and  in  Strabo's 
time,  when  the  shores  of  the  Bay  were, 
according  to  his  report,  so  thickly  lined 
with  towns,  villas,  and  temples,  that'the 
whole  presented  the  appearance  of  one 
continued  city,  this  prospect  must  have 
been  rich  and  beautiful  beyond  con- 
ception. It  is  now  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  from  that  part  of  the.  Con- 
ventual Garden  called  The  Belvedere.{*) 

log.  The  coach-road  is  circuitous,  but  good. 

(a)  The  abominable  Neapolitan  custom  of 
throwing  dead  bodies,  without  coffins,  into 
burial-places  under  the  Churches,  renders 
those  which  are  most  used  as  receptacles  for 
the  Dead,  dan  geroos  to  the  Living.     * 

Travellers  who  wish  to  visit  the  Cburchet 
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CasUlU)  S.  Elmo^a  Fortress,  ori- 
ginally deoominated  S.  Ermo,  and  after- 
wards 8.  Erasmoy  was  begun  by  the 
Normans;  and  is  chiefly  formed  out  of 
an  immense  rocl&t  said  to  be  hewn  into 
subterranean  apartments  which  eitend 
to  the  Castello  Nuovo.  Charles  V.  made 
it  into  a  Gitadel.(*) 

On  the  road  from  Naples  to  the  Church 
ofS.  Martino  is  the  Villa  Floridiana, 
which  Travellers  usually  visit :  and 
aboot  four  miles  distant  from  S.  Elmo, 
on  a  lofty  Hill,  stands  the  Church  of  the 
CanuUdoli;  which  commands  a  most 
extensive  View,  and  is  embellished  with 
Paintings  by  Calabrese,  Baroccio,  etc. 
Albergo  de*  Poveri,  This  immense 
and  magnificent  building  (not  yet  fi- 
nished) is  an  Asylum  for  Orphans  and 
Children  whose  parents  cannot  afford 
to  give  them  the  advantage  of  educa- 
tion. Here  the  boys  are  instructed  in 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  engraving, 
the  elements  of  the  mathematics,  etc.; 
and  the  Girls  in  sewing,  spinning,  weav- 
ing linen,  knitting,  and  other  things 
useful  to  the  poor. 

Naples  contains  several  Theatre^.  The 
Teatro  Reale  di  San  Carlo,  the  largest 
and  most  splendid  Opera-house  in  Italy, 
was  so  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  during 
the  year  1815,  that  nothing  but  the 
party  walls,  and  front  of  the  building, 
remained :  eleven  months  afterwards, 
however,  this  Theatre  rose  from  its 
ashes,  ornamented  with  even  more  than 
its  original  splendour;  and  ei(hibiting 
six  rows  of  boxes,  a  parterre  capable  of 
accommodating  six  hundred  and  se- 
venty-four persons  seated,  and  above 
one  hundred  and  firty  standing ;a  stage, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  Immense: 
spacious  corridors;  excellent  stairs; 
and  an  adjoining  edifice,  called  the  Ri' 
dotto,  which  comprises  ball-rooms, 
eating-rooms,  and  apartments  for  gam- 
ing; the  last  were  constantly  open, 
night  and  day,  till  the  Revolution;  from 

least  objectionable  on  the  above-mentioned 
aooouat*  should  oonflne  themselves  to  San  la 
Maria  del  Parto;  S.  Martino;  Triniti  Mag- 
giore ;  Santa  Ghiara ;  S.  Domenico  Maggiore ; 
&  Maria  della  Pietik;  S.  Paolo;  S.  Filippo 
Neri;  S.  Gennaro;  the  Nunziata;  and  the 
SS.  Apostoli. 

(i)  The  Hill  on  which  this  Fortress  stands 
was  anciently  called  Enno^  from  a  Pb<eoi- 
ctan  word  sif  aifyiog  high  and  sublime;  and 


which  period  they  have  been  shut  up. 
The  Teatro  Reale  delFondo  is  another 
Opera-house,  smaller  than  San  Carlo, 
but  handsome.  The  Teatro  de*  Fio- 
rentini,  and  the  Teatro  Nuovo,  are 
appropriated  to  Buffa  Operas  and  Plays. 
The  Teatro  diSanFerdinando  islarger 
than  any  other,  except  San  Carlo.  The 
Teatro  della  Fenice,  and  the  Teatro 
di  San  Carlino,  are  very  small,  but 
much  frequented  on  account  of  Pul- 
einellay{^)  who  exhibits  in  these  Thea- 
tres; and  is  a  character  peculiar  now  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and,  apparently, 
of  Grecian  origin :  his  performances 
are  highly  amusing  to  Persons  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Neapolitan  dialect.  The 
Teatro  della  Fenice,  and  the  Teatro 
di  San  Carlino,  are  usually  open  twice, 
during  twenty^four  hours.  The  Theatres 
Royal  are  opened  alternately;  because 
the  same  singers,  dancers,  and  musi- 
cians, belong  to  both. 

The  principal  Promenades  are,  the 
Villa  Reale;  the  Chiaja;  the  Giardino 
Botanico,  made  by  the  French,  and  si- 
tuated in  the  Foria,  on  the  way  to  the 
Campo  Marzo,  also  made  by  the  same 
nation;  who  likewise  constructed  a 
Road  called  by  them  Strada  Napoleone, 
which  extends  from  Naples  to  Capodi- 
roonte;  and  is  a  magnificent  and  par- 
ticularly beneficial  work,  as  carriages, 
which  could  not  formerly  be  drawn  up 
the  hill  without  four  horses,  now  go 
constantly  with  a  pair;  so  that  this 
beautiful  drive  is  become,  during 
summer,  the  favourite  airing  of  the 
Neapolitans.  The  Road  begun  by  Mu- 
rat,  and  extending  from  the  Mergellina 
to  the  western  extremity  of  Capo  Coro- 
glio,  is  likewise  a  beautiful  promenade, 
above  two  miles  in  length,  leading 
toward  Pozzuoli;  so  that  persons  who 
visit  that  Town  are  no  longer  com- 
pelled to  go  by  the  old  road,  which 
passes  through  the  Grotto  of  Posi- 
lipo.(3) 

subteqnenily  acquired  the  appellation  of 
S.  Erasmo,  in  consequence  of  a  Chapel  being 
erected  on  its  summit,  and  dedicated  to  that 
Saint. 

(>)  in  Ncapolitao,  Polecenella, 

(3)  Opposite  to  Capo  Goroglio,  a  narrow 
path  on  tbe  left  leads  down  to  Reservoirs  for 
Fish,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  betooging  to 
Vedius  Pollio. 
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Persons  who  have  time  to  spare  would 
do  well  to  visit  the  Market  built  by  the 
French  in  imitation  of  an  ancient 
Forum  Venalium,  and  ornamented  by 
a  figure  of  Abundance  in  its  centre 
(ttiis  Marltet  communicates  with  the 
StradaToledo).  BritishTraveliersshould 
liltewise  visit  the  Chapel  of  the  Crocelle, 
in  the  Ghiatamone;  where  a  Monument 
has  been  lately  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  Rev.  John  Chetwode  Eustace; 
the  eloquent  and  animated  author  of 
"  The  Classical  Tour  through  Italy/* 
Thismonument  consists  of  a  plain  tablet 
ofwhite  marble,  on  which,between  two 
pillars,  a  female  figure  (perhaps  repre- 
senting Italy)  stands  in  relief,  leaning, 
in  a  pensive  attitude,  on  a  tomb ;  and 
by  her  side  is  a  stork,  in  the  act  of 
devouring  a  serpent.  The  inscription 
is  in  Latin,  and  ends  with  the  following 
lines : 

"  Care,  vale!    Patriae  nanet,  seternumque  manebit, 
Te  genuissc  derus,  noo  tumuldsse  dolor." 

Great  care  should  be  taken  by  Fo- 
reigners to  procure  good  water,  a  scarce 
commodity  at  Naples;  that  of  the  Fon- 
tana  Medini,  near  the  Largo  del  Gas^ 
tello,  and  that  of  the  Fontana  di  S. 
Pietro  Marti  re,  and  its  environs,  is 
wholesome ;  but  persons  who  da  not 
contrive  to  procure  water  from  one  of 
these  Fountains,  which  are  supplied  by 
an  aqueduct,  incur  the  risk  of  being  at- 
tacked with  a  dysentery,  or  some  other 
putrid  disease. 

The  Glimate  of  Naples  differs  mate- 
rially in  different  parts  of  the  Gity.  Per- 
sons who  wish  for  a  situation  congenial 
to  weak  lungs  should  reside  in  the 
Foria.  In  the  Largo  del  Gastelio  and 
its  environs,  the  air  is  tolerably  soft : 
but  in  the  quarter  of  St.  Lucia,  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  sea, united  with  the  damp- 
ness occasioned  by  a  tufo  mountain, 
directly  under  which  the  houses  are 

(0  On  the  eve  of  the  Festival  of  Corpus 
Christ i  the  Magistrates  of  Naples  give  a  Con- 
cert of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  to  the 
common  People,  in  a  long  and  wide  street, 
which  is  fitted  up  for  inc  occasion,  with 
Galleries  on  each  side ;  a  Fountain  in  the 
centre,  decorated  with  evergreens  and 
statues;  and,  at  the  upper  end,  a  handsome 
Temple,  in  which  the  Musicians  are  placed. 
The  street  is  brilliantly  illuminated;  and  all 
these  preparations  are  made  within  the  space 


built,  renders  the  situation  dangerous 
to  invalids,  and  hot  very  wholesome 
even  for  persons  in  health.  The  houses 
on  the  Ghiaja  are  less  dangerous  than 
those  in  the  quarter  of  St. Lucia,  be- 
cause farther  removed  from  the  tufo 
mountain;  but  their  situation  is  too 
bleak  for  persons  affiicted  with  tender 
lungs.  Pizzofalcone  is  wholesome,  and 
quiet ;  a  peculiar  advantage  at  Naples. 

The  society  in  this  Gity  is  not  so  good 
as  at  Home;  neither  is  the  Carnival  so 
brilliant :  but  the  Festival  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria Pi^  de  Grotta,  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, is  a  sight  worth  seeing.  (<) 

Here  are  several  Hotels,  and  a  consi- 
derable number  of  private  Lodging- 
houses  ;  among  the  former  of  which  are , 
The  Vittoria^The  Croce«e— and  The 
Gran  Bretagna, 

Mr.  Roskilly,  an  eminent  English  Sur- 
geon, resides  constantly  at  Naples,  as 
does  Mr.  0*Reilly,  Surgeon  to  the  British 
Legation;  and  Mr.  Giordan,  a  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  In 
London.  One  or  two  English  Physicians 
usually  reside  there  also. 

The  character  of  the  Neapolitans  ap- 
pears to  have  been  mistaken  by  Travel- 
lers; who  seem  inclined  to  think  the 
lower  classes  cunning,  rapacious,  pro- 
fligate, and  cruel;  and  the  more  exalted 
ignorant,  licentious,  and  revengeful: 
this,  however,  Is  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, true;  for  the  common  people  are 
open-hearted,  industrioos,  charitable,(>) 
and  though  passionate,  so  fond  of  drol- 
lery, that  a  man  in  the  greatest  rage 
will  suffer  himself  to  be  appeased  by  a 
Joke;  and  thoug|h  a  Neapolitan  some- 
times does  an  injury,  from  the  first  im- 
pulse of  anger,  he  is  not  malicious. 
Those  among  the  common  people  who 
have  miied  much  with  Foreigners  are 
expert  in  making  bargains,  and  eager 
to  extort  money;  but  those  who  have 
lived  chiefly  among  each  other  display 

of  six  hours.  The  concert  begins  at  eight  in 
the  evening,  and  ends  at  ten.  This  entertain- 
ment is  callecl  the  Festa  di  Chiatamone 

{•)  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  persona, 
among  the  lower  classesof  Neapolitans,  who, 
from  motives  of  charity  alone,  adopt  and 
maintain  Foundlings;  calling  them  the 
Children  of  the  Madonna.  Charity,  however, 
is  a  virtue  found  among  all  ranks  of  persons 
^11  Fran<ie,  Italy,  and  Magna  Grsecia. 
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no  such  propensities ;  and  what  seems 
to  indicate  a  good  disposition  is,  that 
they  ali  may  be  governed  by  kind 
words;  while  a  contrary  language  never 
fails  to  frustrate  its  own  purpose%(0 
Gentlemen  of  the  church,  law,  and 
army,  are  well  educated :  and  in  this 
middle  rank  may  be  found  as  much 
true  friendship^as  much  sterling  worth, 
and  as  many  amiable  characters,  as  in 
any  nation  whatsoever :  neither  are  «!• 
amples  wanting,  among  the  nobility,  of 
talents,  erudition,  and  moral  virtue; 
though  such,  for  a  length  of  years,  has 
been  the  nature  of  the  Neapolitan  Go- 


vernment, that  persons  gifted  with 
power  to  distinguish  themselves  have 
seldom  ventured  to  exert  it.  Further, 
we  should  recollect  that  Parthenope, 
long  the  envied  prize  contended  for  by 
Potentates,  and  consequently  accus- 
tomed to  a  perpetual  change  of  masters, 
has  lost  her  natural  energy;  and  is  be- 
come, not  from  her  fault,  but  her  mis- 
fortune, irresolute  and  inconstant;  al- 
though she  still  retains  that  quickness 
of  understanding,  and  perfect  civi- 
lisation, for  which  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  have  been,  from  ages  imme- 
morial, celebrated. 


ENVIRONS  OF  NAPLES. 

Excursion  to  Baiae.— Virgil's  Tomb.— Grotlo  of  Posilipo.— Island  of  NIsida.— Pozzuoli.— 
Oalhedral.— Pedestal  ornamented  with  Bassi-rilievi.— Temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis.— Piers  of 
the  ancient  Mole.— Monte  Nuovo.— Lucrioe  Lake.— Lake  Avernus.— Temple  of  Proserpine. 
—Grotto  of  the  Gumeean  Sibyl.-^Nero's  Villa  and  Vapour  Baths.— Gsesars  Villa.— Baiae.— 
Templeof  Venus.— Camere  di  Venere.— Public  Baths.— Temples  of  Mercury  and  Diana  Baiana. 
—Villa of  Marius.— Piscinae  ofHorlensi us.— Villa  of  Lucullus.— Piscina  Mirabile.— Capeaud 
Port  of  Misenum.— CentoCamerclle.— Sepolcro d'A grippina.- Amphilhealre  of  Pozzuoli.— 
ExairsiontoCumae.— Soiralara.— SepnU'liral  Monuments  of  Puteoli.— Cicero's  Villa.— Arco 
Felloe.— Ancient  Ciimae.- Groltoof  the  SibylsCumte  andCumana.— Tempiode'  Giganti.— 
Exoirsion  to  the  Lake  d'Asfnaoo.— Villa  of  Loculius.— Baths  of  S.  Germano.— Grotta  del 
Cane.— PiseiarelH.—Astroni.— Excursion  to  Caserta.— Aqueduct.— Palace.— Ancient  Capua. 
—Excursion  by  night  to  Vesuvius.— Best  Cicerone.— Expense  attending  Ibis  Excursion.— 
Uerculaneum,  how  discovered.— Description  of  that  City.— Descent  into  the  Theatre.— Ex- 
cursion to  Pompeii.— Destruction  of  Torre  del  Greco,  etc.  in  1794.— Least  fatiguing 
method  of  seeing  Pompeii.- Discovery  of  that  City.— Excavations  made  by  the  French.— 
Present  Appearance  of  Pompeii.— Objects  best  worth  notice  there.— Customs  and  Manners 
of  the  Mooierns  shnilar  to  those  of  the  Ancients.— Excursion  to  Paestum.— Time  employed 
ingoing.— Expense.— Cro88-road.—High-road.—Nocera.— Cava.— Viclri.— Salerno.— Paes- 
tum:  its  supposed  Origin.— Walls,  Gates,  Temples,  etc.— Sonnet.— Eboi.—Beneventum. — 
New  Road  made  in  the  direction  of  the  Via  Aquilia.— Velia.— Laus.— Consenlia.— llippo- 
niom.—  Rbegium.—Venusia.-Tarentum.-Canusium.-Canns. —Barium. — Egnatia.— 
BniQdu8ium.—Oran(o.—Metapooturo.—Ueraclea.—Siris.—Sybaris.— Excursion  by  Water 
to  Sorrento.— Situation  of  that  Town.— Accommodations.-Antiquities.— Cliipate.— De- 
scription of  the  Plain  of  Sorrento,elc.— Character  of  the  Sorrentines.— Provisions.— Lodging  • 
houses.— Massa.—Amatfi.—Castellamare.— Capri.— Excursion  to  the  Islands  of  Procida  and 
lacbia. 


EXCUBSION  TO  BAIiE. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  mak- 
ing this  excursion  is  to  hire  a  caleche, 
from  nine  in  the  morning,  for  eight 
hours,  to  go  to  Pozzuoli,  and  wait  there, 

(<)  Some  writers  have  said  that,  among  the 
populace  at  Naples,  there  are  forty  thousand 
penont  termed  Lazaroni  (a  Word  derived 
from  the  Spanish  Lacero,  ragged),  who, 
tiaviog  no  home,  are  compelled  to  make  the 


till  wanted.  Having  driven  in  this  car- 
riage to  the  end  of  the  Riviera  diChiaja, 
it  is  usual  to  dismount,  and  walk  to  a 
Garden,  where,  situated  on  the  summit 
of  the  arch  of  that  entry  to  the  Grotto 

streets  their  sleeping-place  :  thif,  however, 
is  a  mistake;  for,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, there  arc  not  more  indigent  persons 
without  a  bed  at  Naples,  than  in  other  cities 
of  Southern  Europe. 
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or Posilipo  which  fronts  the  City, stands 
the  Tomb  of  Virgil:  its  shape  appears 
to  have  been  a  cylinder,  with  a  dome, 
supported  by  a  square  base,  and  ten 
niches  for  cinerary  urns:  these,  how- 
ever, have  disappeared;  as  liliewise  has 
the  bay-tree  by  which  this  Sepulchre 
was  once  overshadowed.  YirgirsTomh 
gave  birth  to  the  four  following  beau- 
tiful lines:  their  author  was  asked, 
**  Whether  he  would  preferFame  during 
life,  or  Renown  after  death?'*  to  which 
question  he  answered  thus:— 

"  Virgilii  ad  tumuliim  divini  praemia  Vatis, 
Extendi  t  virldrm  laurea  densa  comam. 

Quid  tibi  defuncto  baec  prosit  ?  felicior  olim 
Sub  patulae  fagi  tegmine  vivus  eras." 

As  Antiquaries  have  questioned  whe- 
ther the  Ruin  shown  as  Virgil's  Tomb 
was  really  so,  it  may  not  perhaps  be 
superfluous  to  mention  that,  according 
to  the  statement  of  Eusebius,  his  re- 
mains were  removed  fromBrundusium, 
where  he  died,toNeapolis,and  interred 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  that 
city,  which  is  reported  by  Pliny  to  have 
extended  no  farther  on  the  right  than 
the  rock  of  Megaris,  now  occupied  by 
Castel  deir  Uova.  Donatus  asserts  that 
the  Tomb  was  placed  on  the  Via  Pu- 
teolana;  which,  according  to  the  an- 
cient Itineraries,  ascended  the  hill  of 
Posilipo,  but  did  not  pass  through  its 
Grotto;  and  the  Ruin  in  question  is  evi- 
dently so  situated  as  to  accord  with  the 
statement  given  by  Eusebius,  and  the 
assertion  of  Donatus. 

The  Garden  which  contains  this  Tomb 
commands  a  magnificent  view :  (0  and 
in  an  Arbour  here,  Travellers  often  dine 
immediately  above  what  used  to  be  a 
place  of  interment  for  the  British  na- 
tion, before  they  had  a  consecrated 
Burial-ground  at  Naples. 

On  returning  hence  it  is  usual  to  drive 
through  the  Grotto  of  Posilipo,  closing 
the  carriage,  if  it  be  a  caleche,  while 
traversing  that  part  of  the  Grotto  which 
is  near  Pozzuoli,  and  at  times  damp 
and  unwholesome.  Strabo,  Seneca,  Pli- 
ny, and  other  Classics,  name  this  sub- 
terranean road  :  but  by  whom  it  was 
formed  is  unknown,  a  circumstance 
which  proves  it  to  be  very  ancient  : 

(i)  navcrtc  TV)f  >vinof ,  the  ancient  appella- 
tion given  to  Ihis  part  of  the  envirooB  of  Na- 
ples, means  a  cassation  from  sorrow:  and  no 


and  as  it  was  evidently  bored  through 
the  hill  of  Pausilypus,  to  facilitate  the 
communication  between  NeapoUs  and 
Puteoli,  both  of  which  cities  belonged 
at  one  period  to  the  Gumasans,  it  seems 
natural  to  ascribe  this  great  labour  to 
them ;  who  were  accustomed  to  subter- 
ranean works,  judging  from  their  Tem- 
ple of  the  Cumsean  Sibyl. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Grotto 
is  a  Chapel ;  in  the  centre  are  two  large 
funnels  cut  through  the  roof  to  admit 
light  and  air ;  and  suspended  over  the 
road  are  lamps,  always  kept  burning. 
The  length  of  the  Grotto  is  computed  to 
be  two  thousand 'three  hundred  and  six- 
teen English  feet,  its  breadth  twenty 
two,  and  its  height  in  the  most  lofty  part 
eighty-nine.  After  emerging  from  this 
singular  cavern,  the  road  to  Pozzuoli 
passes  the  Island  of  Nisida,  formerly 
Netis,  were  Marcus  Brutus  had  a  Villa  ; 
and  where,  now,  is  the  Lazaretto.  On 
arriving  at  Pozzuoli  (called  by  the 
Greeks,  DtccparcM'a^  (»)  and,  by  the  Ro- 
mans, Puteoli,\l  is  necessary  to  engage 
a  Guide,  a  Boat  for  BaiaB,  etc.,  and  a 
donkey  to  go  ronnd  by  land  to  the  Lu- 
crine  Lake  :  a  couple  of  Torches  are 
likewise  requisite  for  the  subterranean 
part  of  the  excursion ;  and  may  be  pur- 
chased at  Pozzuoli :  and,  while  their 
Boat  is  preparing.  Travellers  usually 
visit  the  objects  best  worth  notice  in 
this  Town. 

Dicaarchia  appears  from  Strabo  to 
have  been  a  Cumaean  Colony,  and  the 
Harbour  of  Cumao.  During  the  secound 
Punic  war,  the  Consul  Fabius  was  or- 
dered to  fortify  and  garrison  this  Town: 
which,  till  that  period,  had  only  been 
frequented  by  the  Romans  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  The  following  year  it 
was  attacked  by  Hannibal  without  suc- 
cess ;  and  soon  after  grew  into  a  naVal 
station  of  considerable  importance.  The 
embassy  from  Carthage,wbich  was  sent 
to  sue  for  peace  at  the  termination  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  disembarked 
here,  and  proceeded  by  land  to  Rome ; 
as  did  St.  Paul,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  subsequent  to  this  epocha ; 
and  before  the  commencement  of  his 
journey  to  Rome»  the  great  Apostle  of 

•pot  can  exhibit  more  cheerFtal  beauty  Ibaa 
IbeHillofPMilipo. 

(a)  AtMlOtp^ta* 
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the  Gentiles  remaioed  seven  days  at 
Puteoliy  as  it  was  then  denoniioaled, 
perhaps  from  the  stench  emitted  by  the 
sulphureous  and  aluminous  springs  in 
•  the  neighbourhood.  Strabo  speaks  of 
Puteoii  as  a  place  of  extensive^  com- 
merce, particularly  connected  with 
Alexandria,  the  Emporium  of  the  East. 
The  Harbour  of  Puteoii  was  spacious, 
and  of  a  peculiar  construction ;  being 
formed  of  vast  piles  of  stone  and  mor- 
tar, which,  owing  to  the  strongly  ce- 
menting properties  of  the  latter,  made 
with  sand,  now  called  Pozxolana,  be- 
came solid  and  compact  masses ;  and 
thus  being  sunk  in  the  sea»  afforded  se- 
cure anchorage  for  any  number  of  ves- 
sels. This  Harbour  possessed  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  conspicuous  Light-house. 
Puteoii  became  a  Roman  Colony  a.u.  c. 
558 ;  and  was  re-colonised  by  Augustus, 
and  likewise  by  Nero.  From  Cicero  we 
team  that  it  was  a  Municipium ;  and 
Festus  names  it  among  thePrsefecturas : 
il  espoused  the  cause  of  Vespasian  with 
such  zeal,  that  it  was  in  consequence 
called  Colonia  Flavia,  Antoninus  Pius 
repaired  the  Harbour  of  Puteoii.  Its 
CaiMdral ,  once  a  Temple  consecrated 
to  Augustus,  exhibits  large  square 
stones  Joined  together  without  cement, 
and  remains  of-  Corinthian  Columns, 
with  an  Architrave,  all  of  which  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient  Edi- 
fice, in  the  principal  Piazza  stands  a 
Pede$tal  of  white  marble,  found  in 
1693;  on  which  are  represented  Fi- 
gures in  Basso-rilievo  personifying  the 
fourteen  Cities  of  Asia  Minor,  destroy- 
ed, during  one  night,  by  an  earthquake, 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius ,  and  rebuilt  by 
that  Emperor.  In  the  same  Piazza  is 
an  ancient  Statue,  bearing  the  name  of 
Q.  Flavio  Masio  Egnatio  Lolliano ;  and 
not  far  distant  is  the  Temple  dedicated 
to  the  Sim,  under  the  name  ot  Jupiter 
Serapis:{*)  a  magnificent  Edifice  erect- 
ed during  the  sixth  century  of  Rome, 
but  partly  thrown  down,  and  complele- 
Iv  buried  by  an  earthquake,  till  the  year 
1750  of  the  Christian  era*;  when  it  was 
fortunately  discovered  by  a  peasant, 
who  espied  the  top  of  one  of  the  Co- 

(OThis  name  is  probably  derived  from 
two  Hebrew  words  deooling  ihe  burning 
tire,KX9ub9iance*  See  PjkaMmjMv'i  £[iUfrew 
UxUon,  7th  edit.  8vo,  p.  346. 


lumns  a  few  inches  above  ground ;  in 
consequence  of  which  an  excavation 
was  begun,  and  the  Temple  displayed 
to  view,  almost  entire  :  indeed,  had 
those  parts  which  were  thrown  down 
by  the  earthquake  been  restored  to 
their  proper  places,  this  Building  would 
have  exhibited  the  most  perfect  and 
one  of  the  noblest  vestiges  of  antiquity 
yet  discovered — but,  alas !  the  Kings  of 
Spain  andNaples,  instead  of  restoring,  or 
even  leaving  things  in  the  state  where- 
in they  were  found,  have  taken  away 
columns,  statues,  all,  in  short,  that  they 
thought  worth  removal :  neither  have 
they  excavated  sufficiently ;  as  the  front 
of  the  principal  entrance  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  yet  unburied  :  enough,  how- 
ever, meets  the  eye  to  form  one  of  the 
most  interesting  objects  imaginable. 
This  Temple  is  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  English  feet  long,  by  a  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet  wide,  its  form  being 
quadrangular.  Its  Pavement  consists 
of  beautiful  marbles,  with  which  the 
whole  Edifice  appears  to  have  been 
lined:  three  oflts  Columns  alone  remain 
standing;  and  these  have  been  robbed 
of  their  capitals :  each  Shaft  is  one  solid 
piece  of  cipollino.  Four  flights  of  mar- 
ble steps  led  to  the  middle  part  of  the 
Temple ;  which  part  was  sixty-five  feet 
in  diameter,  and  of  a  circular  form ;  and 
near  the  Site  of  one  of  the  Flights  of 
Steps  are  two  Rings  of  Corinthian  brass, 
to  which  the  victims  destined  for  slaugh- 
ter were  probably  fastened  :  the  Recep- 
tacles for  their  blood  and  ashes  still 
remain ;  as  do  the  Bathing-rooms,  some 
of  which  are  nearly  perfect.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  in  and  about  this  Temple, 
added  to  the  circumstance  of  there 
being,  within  its  walls,  upward  of  thir- 
ty Small  Apartments,  several  of  which 
resemble  Baths,  induces  antiquaries  to 
think  the  Sick  and  Infirm  resorted 
hither,  to  bathe  in  consecrated  water, 
which  the  priests  of  Serapis  provided; 
obtaining,  no  doubt,  thereby,  a  consi- 
derable revenue.  {*) 

After  having  seen  this  Temple,  Tra- 
vellers usually  embark  in  their  little 
ves&ely  and  examine  the  Piert  of  the  an- 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Scrapie  is  seen  1o 
peculiar  advantage  by  torch-light. 

(•)  The  water  adjoining  to  this  Temple  is 
now  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

s6. 
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cient  Mole,  a  magniflceat  work,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  constructed  by  the 
Gumaeans,  and  repaired  by  the  Roman 
Emperers,  and  to  which  Caligula  joined 
his  Bridge  of  Boats.   Then  leaving  on 
the  right  Monte  Nuovo  (formed  a.  d. 
1538,  in  thirty-six  hours,  by  a  volcanic 
explosionj,(')  it  is  usual  to  land  at  the 
Lucrine  Lake;  (>)  between  which  and 
the  Lake  Avernus,  m  Agrippa  opened 
a  Gaual  of  Communication,  forming  of 
both  the  Julian  Port :  and  in  this  vici- 
nity is  the  Lake  Avernus,  the  Tartarus 
of  Virgil,  described  in  the  sixth  book  of 
the  iEneid,  and. once  so  noxious>  that 
if  birds  attempted  to  fly  over  it,  they 
dropped  down  dead.{4)   On  its  banks  are 
ruins  of  a  Temple,  supposed  to  have 
been  dedicated  either  to  Proserpine  or 
Pluto ;  and  hence,  a  shady  and  beautiful 
path    leads  to  what  is   denominated 
the  Grotto  of  the  oracular  Cumaan 
Sibyl,  supposed  to  have  led  from  Vir- 
girs  Tartarus  to  theCocytus,  Acheron,!^) 
Styx,  Elysium,  etc.    Through  this  Ca- 
vern (the  Grotto  of  Posilipo  in  minia- 
ture), Travellers  proceed  by  torch-light, 
passing  what   are  called  the  Sibyl's 
Baths;  which  consist  of  three  small 
Chambers  decorated  with  Mosaics;  but 
now  filled  near  two  feet  deep  with  wa- 
ter: and,  after  quitting  the  Cavern,  the 
best  plan  is,  to  send  the  donkey  by  land 
toBauli,  re-embark  in  the  boat, and  pro- 
ceed by  water  to  Nero's  Villa;  where  it 
is  usual  to  visit  the  Vapour  Baths; 
which  are,  however,  intensely  hot,  and 
extremely  oppressive :  the  Neapolitany 

(<)  The  earthquake  which  produced  Monte 
Nuovo  ingulfed  the  Village  of  Tripergole, 
filled  up  great  part  of  the  Lucrine  Lake, 
aad  probably  destroyed  the  Oyster-beds 
tor  which  it  was  celebrated  by  the  Latin 
poets. 

(a)  According  to  Pliny,  a  Dolphiii,  during 
the  rciga  of  Augustus,  frequented  this  Lake, 
and  was  rendered  so  tame  by  a  Boy,  that  he 
would  sit  upon  the  Fish's  back^  and  cross 
the  Lake  in  this  manner. 

(3)  Supposed  to  hz  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano. 

(4)  Ancient  historians  assert  that  no  Fish 
oou!dezist  in  this  Lake:  at  present,  however, 
it  abounds  with  Fish  ;  and  many  aquatic 
Bu*<U  not  only  fly  over  %U  bat  repose  unhurt 
upon  its  bosom.  It  was  originaUy  called 
Aomos,  a  Oreek  word,  which  means  wtlh- 
otti  Birds.  See  LvcH.  lib.  vi. 


use  them  during  summer;  and  the  water 
here  boils  an  egg  in  two  minutes.  (») 
On  re-embarking  for  Baiae  (so  called 
from  Baius,  a  follower  of  Llysses),  Tra- 
vellers pass  other  Hot  Baths,  which  • 
belonged  to  Nero*s  Villa :  and  the  Steps 
which  led  f^om  that  Edifice  to  the  sea ; 
together  with  f^  Ruins  of  Cmsar's 
Villa,  situated  upon  the  north  point  of 
the  Bay  of  Baias.    The  first  object  of  ln« 
rerest  which  presents  itself  at  Baias  is 
the  Temple  of  Fenits  Genitrix;  a  beau* 
tiful  Ruin,  the  outside  of  which  is  octa- 
gonal, the  inside  circular.    The  gardea 
immediately  behind  this  Temple  con- 
tains Chambers,  called  Camere  tU  Fe- 
were,  which  exhibit  remains  of  stucco 
Ornaments  finely  executed;  and  adjoin- 
ing to  these  Chambers  are  Ruins  of 
Public  Baths,    In  this  vicinity  stand  ths 
Temples  of  Mercury  and  Diana  Baia- 
na;  the  first  of  which  is  a  circular  Edi- 
fice, nearly  perfect;  with  an  Aperture 
in  iu  Dome  similar  to  that  of  the  Pan- 
theon: the  second  Is  a  picturesque 
Ruin ;  and  appears  to  have  been  hexa- 
gonal without;  but,  like  the  Temple  of 
Venus,  circular  within.    Some  writers 
imagine  these  three  Temples,  as  they 
are  now  called,  made  part  of  the  Public 
Baths.    After  having  examined  them. 
Travellers  usually  return  to  their  boat; 
rowing  past  the  Villa  of  Marius,  and 
the  Piscina  ofHoriensius,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  may  still  i)e  discerned 
under  water,  and  then  re-landing  at 
I  Bauli,(7)  and  ascending  to  the  Villa  of 
Lucullus,  where  Tiberius  expired.    The 


(5)  The  Acheron  was  the  yfeherusia  Palus 
of  the  ancients )  called,  by  Virgil,  from  the 
blackness  of  its  water,  Palus  Tenebrosa. 
The  Lake  of  Fusaro  is  situated  on  the  Palu4e 
Acheruaia ;  and  at  certain  seasons,  a  Traiteur 
resides  near  the  Lake,  and  supplies  Travellers 
with  dinner. 

(6)  The  Marchcse  Mascara  lias  made  a 
carriage-road  from  Nero's  Baths  to  the  Cape 
of  Misenum ;  hoping  that  the  Neapolitan 
Government  would  grant  him,  as  a  compen- 
sation, '*The  dritto  di  Barriera;  but  this 
has  not  yet  been  done:  and  his  only  recom- 
pense, at  present,  is  the  sightofa  new  colony 
of  Fishermen. 

(7)  This  spot,  according  to  traditkMi,  was 
originally  called  Boaidia ,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Ueroulet  having  landed  here  with 
the  osen  of  Geryoo,  when  reloming  from 
Spain :  and  00  the  aca-ibore  near  Baoli  are 
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Sabstnietions  of  tbisYiUa,  aod  the  cele- 
brated Reservoir,  called  Piscina  Mira- 
6tto,t>)  consisting  of  Torly- eight  Piers, 
merit  observation;  as  does  the  neigh- 
bouring Cape  of  Misenum,  so  denomi- 
nated, according  to  Virgil,  from  Mise- 
nus,  one  of  the  followers  of  iEneas, 
whom  that  Prince  interred  there.  (*) 
Mlsenum,  probably  a  Cumaean  Port  in 
remote  ages,  was  the  Harbour  whi«h 
contained  the  Roman  Fleet  commanded 
by  Pliny  the  elder,  at  the  time  of  that 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  buried  Her- 
culaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stable.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Augustus  it  became 
one  of  the  most  important  naval  sta- 
tions of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea,  as  Ravenna  was  in  the 
Adriatic;  and  the  summit  of  the  Hill  on 
which  stand  the  Ruins  of  ihe  Villa  of 
Xucullus,  commands  a  flue  view  of  the 
former  Port,  the  Stygian  Lake  <for  such, 
according  to  Vtirgil,  is  the  Mare  Morto, 
or  third  Basin  of  this  Harbour),  and  the 
Elysian  Fields,(3)  situated  on  the  bUhks 
of  (he  Mare  Morto.  When  returning 
from  the  summit  of  the  Hill,  it  is  cus- 
mary  to  visit  the  Cento  Camerelle^  sup- 
prosed  to  have  been  a  Prison ;  and  con- 
sisting of  several  small  Subterranean 
Apartments  vaulted,  and  lined  with 
plaster.  After  having  seen  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  Guard-rooms, 

fiiint  traces  of  an  Edifice  supposed  to  have 
been  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Hercules 
Sovalius. 

It  was  in  the  Villa  of  Hortensius  at  BauU 
that  Nero  received  bis  mother  Agrippiua,  in 
order  to  deprive  her  of  life. 

(<)  This  building  contained  Reservoirs  of 
purified  Water,  for  the  use  of  the  Romaa 
Fleet;  which  water,  from  being  purified 
before  it  entered  the  Reservoirs,  was  not 
liable  to  become  putrid  when  kept  in  barrels. 

(*)  The  Harbour  of  Miscnum  was  (he  spot 
where  Octavius  Cffisar  and  Antony  dined 
with  Sextns  Pompeius,  on  board  bis  galley. 
During  their  dinner,  Pompeios's  Admiral, 
Meoas,  originally  a  Slave  to  whom  he  bad 
given  freedom,  came  behind  him>  and  said ; 
*'Sball  I  cut  the  cable, and  make  you  Master 
of  the  World?"  <*  Why  did  you  not  do  so 
without  consulting  meP"  replied  Pompeius. 
*'My  word  is  pledged;  I  must  abide  by  it.^ 

(3)  The  Elysian  Fields  are  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Roman  Burial-ground  for  persons  of 
opulence. 

(4)  It  is  usual  to  exiend  this  excursion,  by 
vUitlng  the  Theatre  of  Miseman,  of  which 


and  descended  into  the  Vaults,  by  the 
aid  of  torches.  Travellers  usually  stop, 
on  their  way  back  to  the  Marina  di  Bauli, 
to  examine  a  double  Row  of  Columha- 
ria;  and  then  visit  lastly  what  is  called 
II  Sepolcro  d'Agrippina;  though  pro- 
bably it  was  a  Corridor  of  the  Theatre 
which  belonged  to  her  Villa ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  she  was  privately 
buried,  after  having  been  killed  by  or- 
der of  Nero;  and  the  identical  spot 
whieh  enclosed  her  remains  is  un- 
known. (4) 

On  returning  to  Pozzuoli,  Travellers 
usually  go  (while  their  carriage  is  getting 
ready)  to  visit  the  Amphitheatre,  This 
Edifice,  though  belter  preserved  than 
any  other  ancient  Structure  at  Pozzuoli, 
has  suffered  considerably  from  earth- 
quakes. Its  form  is  an  oval,  and  it  had 
two  storeys;  its  Arena  is  about  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety  feet  long,  by  a  hundred 
and  thirty  wide:  its  Walls  are  composed 
of  large  square  stones ;  and  the  number 
of  spectators  it  contained  was  forty -five 
thousand.  Near  this  spot  is  a  Subterra- 
nean Ruin,  called  Ji  Ldberinto  di  De- 
dalo;  but  more  probably  a  Reservoir 
for  the  water  ^  used  in  the  Amphi- 
theatre, (s) 

EXCURSION  TO  COMiE,  ETC. 

In  order  to  visit  Cume,  etc.,  it  is  ad- 
part  of  the  Proscenium,  the  Declivity  for 
Seats,  and  the  Oorridors,  remain :  aod  by 
likewise  visiting  the  Groiia  Traconora,  a 
vast  Reservoir  under  the  promontory,  and 
the  Fish-ponds  of  Lucidlmun&eT\X&  western 
side.  Pliny  says,  the  Fishes  in  these  Reser- 
voirs, belonging  to  the  Roman  Villas  at 
Baiae,  were  so  tame,  that  they  fed  out  of  the 
hand;  and  when  called  by  their  feeders, 
leaped  out  of  the  water;  that  each  Fish 
knew  Its  name;  and  that  several  of  them 
were  decorated  with  necklaces  and  ear- 
rings. 

(5)  The  expeDses  usually  attendant  upon 
thisexeuTuonare^.  GaleGbe,if  itga  nofarther 
than  Pozzuoli,  two  piastres :  but  if  it  proceed 
ioFusaro,  three  ducats;  Boat  with  four  oars, 
three  ducats;  Cicerone^  from  ten  to  twelve 
carlini;  Temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  two 
carlini ;  Baths  of  Nero,  three  or  four  carlini; 
Camere  di  Venere,  two  carlini;  Cento  Came- 
relle,  two  carlini;  Piscina  Mirabile,  two 
rarlini;  Donkey  and  Guide,  firom  six  to 
eight  carlini.  It  is  not  necessary  lo  have  a 
boat  with  four  o^rs,  unlets  the  party  be 
large. 
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visable  to  leave  Naples  about  nine 
o'clock,  in  a  Caleche  hired  for  the 
morning;  and  on  reaching  the  Gate  of 
PozzHoli,  it  is  expedient  to  engage  a 
Cicerone,  and  go,  under  his  guidance, 
to  the  Solfatara^  about  a  mile  above 
the  Town,  in  order  to  see  the  process  of 
making  alum,  vitriol,  and  sal-ammo- 
niac, from  the  volcanic  substances  in 
the  vicinity.  The  Solfatara  was  deno- 
minated by  the  ancients  Forum  Vul- 
cani,  owing  to  the  number  of  holes 
upon  its  surface,  all  emitting  smoke 
and  a  sulphureous  stench.  Hence  it  is 
usual  to  proceed  to  the  Villa  of  Ciceroj, 
ofwhich  a  Wine-cellar  alone  remains; 
the  stately  porticos  and  spacious  gar- 
dens, described  by  Pliny,  being  all 
swept  away  by  the  hand  of  Oblivion. 
Cicero  called  this  Villa  The  Academia, 
from  having  composed  his  Academic 
Questions  here :  and  here  died  the  Em- 
peror Adrian ;  to  whose  memory  Anto- 
ninus Pius  erected  a  stately  Temple  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  Tomb.  Between 
this  Villa  and  the  Arco  Felice,  the  road 
presents  an  interesting  and  picturesque 
view  from  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Aver- 
nus,  comprehending  Monte  Nuovo,  the 
Temple  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
dicated either  to  Proserpine,  or  Pluto; 
the  Lucrine  Lake,  with  part  of  Baias, 
Misenum,  Capri,  etc.;  and  previous  to 
arriving  at  the  Arco  Felice  it  passes  re- 
mains of  the  Aqueduct  yvh'ich  conveyed 
water  to  Cumae,  and  the  neighbouring 
Villas.  The  Arco  Felice,  or  Gate  of 
CumtB  (the  most  ancient  City  in  this 
part  of  Magna  Graecia),  served  also  for  a 
Citadel  and  an  Aqueduct;  and  its  sum- 
mit, if  the  day  be  clear,  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  Circean  Promontory, 
and  the  Islands  of  Ischia,  Ponza,  and 
Vandolena ;  the  last  of  which  was  the 
ancient  Pandataria,  whither  Julia  was 
banished. 

Cum»  retains  its  ancient  appellation, 
tfrfd  appears  according  to  good  autho- 
rity to  have  been  founded  by  Grecian 
adventurers  from  Euboea,  under  the 
command  of  Hippocles  of  Cumse  in  Eu- 
boea^and  Megasthenes  of  Chalets,  about 
1050,  A.  c.  It  was,  from  its  commence- 
ment, a  flourishing  maritime  Town, 
and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful Cities  of  Campania.  At  length, 
however,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Samnites;  and  from  that  period  lost  its 


importance.  When  Campania  placed 
itself  under  the  protection  of  Rome, 
Cumae  did  the  same ;  and  obtained 
shortly  after  the  privileges  of  a  Munici- 
pium.  During  the  second  Punic  war, 
it  was  attacked  by  Hannibal;  but  vi- 
gorously and  successfully  defended  by 
Sempronius  Gracchus;  and  under  Au- 
gustus it  became  a  Roman  Colony; 
though,  owing  to  the  superior  attrac- 
tions of  Baias  andNeapolis,it  prospered 
so  little,  that  in  Juvenal's  time  it  was 
nearly  deserted :  he  calls  it  "  Vacua 
Cuma,"  Romuaido  11.,  Duke  of  Bene* 
ventum,  took  it,  in  715;  and  the  Nea- 
politans destroyed  it,  in  1207.  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  after  his  expulsion 
from  Rome,  obtained  an  asylum  at 
Cumae. 

On  each  side  of  the  Arco  Felice  may 
be  seen  considerable  vestiges  of  that 
branch  of  the  Via  Domitiana  which 
ex  tended  from  Vulturnum  to  Liternum^ 
Cumm,  the  Lakes  Lucrinu*  and  Aver^ 
nu$,  Pamilypus,  Neapolis,  and  Her- 
culaneum. 

To  the  right  of  the  Arco  Felice  is  a 
Ruin,  called  the  2'emple  of  the  Giants, 
because  .  some  colossal  statues  were 
found  within  its  walls:  here  likewise 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  Gu- 
maean  Aqueduct:  and  hence  the  road 
proceeds  through  what  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  streets  of  Cumat  to  the 
Castle;  which,  judging  from  the  im- 
mense stones  it  is  composed  of,  was  a 
very  ancient  Grecian  work ;  and  which, 
during  the  fifth  century,  when  Alaric, 
King  of  the  Westragoths,  subdued  this 
country,  was  in  such  good  condition, 
that  he  deposited  the  spoils  of  his  con- 
quests here,  as  a  place  of  strength. 
After  examining  this  Ruin,  Travellers 
usually  ascend  the  Rock  above  it ;  where, 
according  to  Virgil,  Daedalus  alighted, 
after  his  flight  from  Crete,  consecrated 
his  wings  to  Apollo,  and  built  a  Temple 
to  that  god:  but  the  only  antiquities 
now  remaining  here  are  Baths  and  JRe- 
servoirs  for  water.  According  to  some 
opinions  the  Temple  was  excavated  in 
the  Rock,  instead  of  being  placed  upon 
its  summit,  and  more  commonly  deno- 
minated the  Cavern  of  the  Cumaean  Si- 
byl than  the  Fane  of  Apollo:  this  Fane» 
however,  seems  to  have  stood  above 
ground;  and  perhaps  immediately  over 
a  part  of  the  Cavern :  for  It  is  an  histori- 
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cal  Tact  that  the  latter  actually  existed, 
but  was  nearly  destroyed  during  a  siege, 
which  the  Fortress  of  Cuidjb,  when  in 
possession  of  the  Goths,  maintained 
against  Narses;  who,  by  undermining 
the  Cavern,  caused  the  citadel  to  sink 
into  the  hollow: and  thus  put  an  end  to 
the  siege.  The  Cavern  consisted  of  one 
vast  chamber  hewD  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
From  the  summit  of  the  Hill  the  Ache- 
ron is  distinguishabletoward  the  south: 
and  about  four  miles  northward  stands 
Torre  di  Patria,  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Ztternum,  whither  Scipio  Africa- 
nus  retired,  and  where  he  died.(> )  After 
descending  from  the  height  which  exhi- 
bits this  prospect,  Travellers  are  usually 
conducted  to  a  Cavern  still  in  existence, 
and  called  the  Grotto  of  the  Sibyls  Cvr 
nuB  and  Cumana:  it  is  supposed  to 
communicate  with  that  on  the  margin 
of  the  Lake  Avernus,  and  contains  an 
ancient  Stairecue  leading  to  several 
ancient  Bath$,(*) 

From  this  spot  it  is  customary  to  re- 
turn to  Naples  by  the  Acherusia  Palu$, 
now  the  Lake  of  Fusaro,  celebrated  for 
oysters.  P) 

RXCURSIONTO  THE  LAKE  D*AGNANO,  ETC. 

In  order  to  visit  the  Lake  d*Agnano, 
elc,  it  is  advisable  to  hire  a  Calechefor 
four  hours;  driving  to  the  Village  im- 
mediately beyond  the  Grotto  of  Posi- 
lipo,  inquiring  there  for  the  Keeper  of 
the  Grotta  del  Cane,  and  proceeding, 
accompanied  by  him,  to  the  Logo  d'A- 
gnano,  once  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  as 
appears  by  its  form ;  and  likewise  by  the 
volcanic  substances  surrounding  it. 
On  the  banks  of  tbe  Lake  are  $ome  re- 
maim  of  a  Villa  which  belonged  to 
Lueullus,  who  opened  a  communica- 
tion between  the  sea  and  this  Lake; 
converting  the  latter  into  a  Reservoir 
for  Fish.    Contiguous  to  the  Ruins  of 

(i)  JAtermm  became  a  Roman  Colony  in 
tbe  same  year  with  Fulturnum.  It  was  re- 
colonised  by  Augustus,  and  rankini  among 
the  Pnefoctune.  Pliny  records,  that  in  his 
day  there  existed,  near  Litermtm^  some 
olife  trees  and  myrtles,  reputed  to  have 
been  planted  by  Scipio. 

(•)  Vestiges  of  what  seems  to  have  been  an 
AmphHheatre  may  be  traced  at  Cnmie,  on 
the  f^kL  Domitiana^  and  near  some  remains 
of  ancient  Sepalebres. 

(3)  The  Cicerone  who  attends  Travellers 


this  Villa  are  the  Vapour  Baths  of  S, 
GermanOj  frequented,  during  summer, 
by  persons  afflicted  with  rheumatism: 
and  not  far  distant  is  the  Grotta  del 
Cane,  the  mcphitic  air  of  which  throws 
a  dog  into  convulsions,  e^Ltinguisbes  a 
lighted  torch,  and  prevents  a  pistol  from 
going  off;  but  the  first  being  a  cruel 
experiment.  Travellers  frequently  con- 
tent themselves  with  witnessing  the 
two  last.  The  next  object  of  interest  is 
the  Pitciarelli;  a  Rivulet  of  Boiling 
Water,  issuing  from  the  base  of  the 
cone  of  the  Solfatara,  and,  in  distance, 
about  a  mile  from  the  Lago  d*Agnano. 
This  Water  boils  an  egg  in  eight  mi- 
nutes, and  is  strongiy  impregnated  with 
alum  and  vitriol;  the  latter  of  which 
preponderates  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
produce  ink,  when  mixed  with  galls. 
Every  little  aperture  in  the  earth  round 
this  Hill  exhibits  sulphur  crystallised, 
sal-ammoniac,  vitriol,  etc.  Hence  Tra- 
vellers are  conducted,  in  the  last  place, 
to  Astroni,  a  romantic  Crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct Volcano,  now  converted  into  a 
Royal  hunting-Park.  The  Crater  is  wall* 
ed  round  at  its  summit  (to  prevent  the 
Game  it  contains  from  escaping),  and 
computed  to  be  about  four  n^iles  and  a 
half  in  circumference.  The  interior 
part  exhibits  solid  iava,  scorise,  tufo, 
pumice,  and  other  productions  usually 
found  in  active  volcanos.  (4) 

EXCURSION    TO  CASERTA,  ETC.  (5) 

« 

The  distance  between  Caserta  and  Nap- 
pies (as  already  mentioned)  is  thirteen 
miles;  and  persons  going  from  the  lat- 
ter to  see  the  former  place,  and  intend- 
ing to  accomplish  the  excursion  in  one 
day,  usually  take  fresh  horses  from  the 
Post-house  at  Caserta,  in  order  to  visit 
the  'Aqueduct,  which  is  five  miles  far- 
ther distant.  Chis  celebrated  modern 
work  owes  its  existence  to  Charles  IIL 

during  this  excursion  expects  a  fiee  of  ten 
carlioi ;  he  furnishing  torches  for  tbe  Grotto 
of  the  Sibyls. 

(4)  To  the  Keeper  of  the  Grotta  del  Cane, 
and  Vapour  Baths,  it  is  usual  to  give  five  or 
six  carlini;  and  to  the  Keeper  at  Aslroni,  two 
carlini. 

(5)  Itisnot  necessary  to  carry  a  cold  dinner 
to  Caserta,  as  reflreshmenfs  may  always  be 
obUinedattbePost-bonsetherc.  The  expense 
ofaCalechc,  for  going  and  returning  the 

.  same  day,  is  three  ducats. 
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or  Naples,  who  employed,  as  his  archt> 
tect,  the  Cav.  VanYitellt:  and  after  a 
passage  had  been  but  through  lofty 
mountains,  and  a  Bridge  erected,  stu- 
pendous in  height,  and  beautiful  in 
eonstruction ,  the  Waters  of  Nine  Springs 
at  Airola  were  conveyed  to  Gaserta,  a 
distance  of  12  miles,  by  this  Aqueduct : 
which,  computing  its  sinuosities,  is 
nearly  twenty -seven  miles  in  length. 
Aboiat  three  hours  must  be  employed  to 
see  it  properly,  reckoning  the  drive  to 
and  fro.  On  returning  to  Gaserta,  Tra- 
vellers usually  visit  the  Palace,  built 
likewise  by  Vanvitelli,  at  the  command 
of  Gharles  III.,  and,  in  point  of  size  and 
architecture,  the  most  splendid  Royal 
Residence  eiisting :  its  form  is  rectan- 
gular; its  length  seven  hundred  and 
forty-six  feel,  its  breadth  ^ye  hundred 
and  seventy-sii,  and  its  height  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  feet.O)  Superb 
columns  of  giallo  antico  ornament  the 
outside  of  this  Ediflce,  the  principal 
Court  of  entrance  to  which  is  ^re  hun- 
dred and  seven  feet  in  length,  and  par- 
ticularly magnificent;  so  likewise  is  the 
Great  Staircase.  The  Vestibule  to  the 
Chapel,  and  the  Chapel  itself,  highly 
merit  notice;  the  latter  contains  a  fine 
Picture  by  Mengs.  The  large  Theatre 
is  decorated  with  twelve  Columns  of 
basalt  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Serapis,  and  may  vie,  in  point  of  size 
and  splendour,  with  several  of  the  pub- 
lic theatres  of  Europe;  but  the  Royal 
:A|)artments  in  this  Palace,  though  vast, 
and  beautifully  proportioned,  are  so  ill 
furnished  as  to  be  little  worth  attention. 

About  one  mile  distant  from  the  Pa- 
lace at  Caserta  is  the  Silk- Manufactory 
of  S.  Leucio;  established  by  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  and  still  under  Royal  patron- 
age. The  Manufacturers  form  a  small 
Colony,  living  in  the  b!iildings  which 
surround  the  Palazzo  di  Garditello,  a 
Royal  Residence,  beautifully  situated  on 
a  Hill,  which  commands  a  magnificent 
view. 

Caserta  is  supposed  to  stand  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Saticula, 

(0  According  to  the  Naples*  Guide,  pub- 
lished IQ 1826,  the  length  of  this  Palace  is  603 
English  feet,  and  its  breadth  623  feet. 

(•)  These  torches  are  eighteen  grana  each, 
if  bought  at  Naples;  and  three  carlini  each, 
if  bought  at  Resina. 


EXCURSION  TO  TE8UVIUS. 

Vesuvius,  anciently  called  Vesevus,  is 
described  by  Strabo  as  remarkably  fer- 
tile at  its  base,  but  entirely  barren  and 
full  of  apertures  toward  its  summit ; 
whence  he  concluded  that  this  volcano, 
though  once  in  a  state  of  activity,  had 
been  eitinguished  from  want  of  fuel. 
Diodorus  Siculus  represents  it  as  being 
in  a  quiescent  state:  l^ut,  during  the 
reign  of  Titus,  it  burst  forth  with  appall- 
ing fury,  and  buried  every  town  in  its 
near  neighbourhood.  Since  that  period 
it  has  been  subject  to  perpetual  erup^ 
tions.  An  important  battle,  according 
to  Livy,  .was  fought  at  the  foot^of  this 
mountain,  between  the  Romans  and 
Latins,  when  the  elder  Decius  devoted 
himself  for  his  country.  The  engage- 
ment is  described  as  having  taken  place 
near  the  river  Veseris :  and  a  stream,  so 
called,  is  supposed  to  have  run  under 
the  walls  ofHerculaneum,  some  traces 
of  its  course  having  been  discovered  by 
modern  excavators.     • 

The  author  of  this  Work,  wishing  to 
see  a  slight  Eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which 
happened  in  November,  1818,  hired  a 
carriage  to  go  to  Resina  (anciently  Re- 
tina, and  five  miles  distant  from  Na- 
ples); took  abasket  of  cold  meat,  bread, 
and  wine,  together  with  six  torches ;(>) 
and  set  out,  accompanied  by  two  La- 
dies, five  hours  before  sunset.  When 
arrived  at  Resina,  the  party  drove  to  the 
House  of  Salvatore  Madonna,  the  prin- 
cipal, and  by  far  the  best-informed, 
Cicerqne  of  the  Mountain  ;(3)  and  after 
dismissing  their  carriage,  and  giving 
directions  that  it  should  be  ready  again 
in  seven  hours,  at  the  same  place,  to 
convey  them  back  to  Naples,  they  re- 
quested Salvatore  to  provide  mules, 
guides,  and  one  chaise-d-porteurs; stud 
likewise  to  undertake  to  pay  the  guides 
himself;  in  order  to  prevent  importu- 
nities for  more  than  the  proper  price, 
namely,  each  donkey  and  guide  one 
ducat,  and  each  chaise-a^porteurs,  with 
eight  men,  six  ducats.  To  the  Cicerone 

(3)  Salvatore  Madonna  resides  at  the  Fon- 
f ana  di  Resina.  He  furnishes  every  possible 
accommodation  for  ascending  Vesuvius,  and 
has  a  Colteclion  of  the  Minerals  and  Fossils 
of  that  Mountain  for  sale. 
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U  is  customary  to  give  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  carUni.(')  From  Resina  to  4he 
Hermitage  on  Vesuvius  there  is  a  good 
muie-path  ;  and  the  ride  occupies  about 
two  hours :  thence,  toward  the  Crater, 
during  1818,  mules  proceeded  with 
safety  for  half  an  hour  longer;  but, 
afterwards.  Travellers  were  compelled 
to  walk,  or  to  be  carried  in  a  chaise-d 
porteurs.  This  walk  was  very  labo- 
rious, and  occupied  a  full  hour :  bu&, 
on  reaching  the  little  Plain  immediately 
below  the  Crater,  every  sensation  of 
fatigue  was  banished  by  the  sight  of 
five  distinct  streams  orfire  issuingfrom 
two  mouths,  and  rolling,  wave  after 
wave,  slowly  down  the  mountain,  with 
the  same  noise,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  the  melting  Glaciers  roll  into 
the  valley  of  Chamouni;  indeed,  this 
awful  and  extraordinary  scene  would 
have  brought  to  mind  the  base  of  the 
Montanvert,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
crimson  glare  and  excessive  heat  of  the 
surrounding  scoriae. 

The  descent  to  the  spot  on  which  the 
mules  were  left  was  by  a  precipitous 
path,  knee-deep  in  ashes  mixed  with 
scoriffi. 

It  is  advisable  for  persons  who  ascend 
Vesuvius  to  provide  themselves  with 
strong  boots,  and  stout  walking-sticks; 
unless  they  resolve  to  be  carried  the 
whole  way  in  chairs;  which,  though 
generally  speaking  practicable,  is  some- 
times unpleasant. 

The  crater  of  this  Volcano  was  con- 
siderably enlarged  by  the  stupendous 
Eruption  of  1822;  at  the  present  mo- 
.  ment  it  is  computed  to  be  three' miles 
in  circumference;  and,  toward  the 
Mountain  called  Somma,  about  two 
thousand  feet  deep :  though,  in  some 
parts,  lis  depth  does  not  exceed  twelve 
hundred  feet.  Its  height ;fyas  much  di- 
minished by  the  Eruption  of  1822.(*) 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1834,  Vesuvius  was  in  a  state  of  pe- 
culiar activity ;  displiiying,  for  several 
months,  fountains  of  fire,  showers  of 

(>)  Persons  who  ascend  and  descend  Ve> 
covins  by  daylight  usually  give,  for  each 
donkey  and  guide,  eight  carlini ;  fbr  each 
chaise-iL-porteurs  withsix  men^four  ducats; 
and  to  the  Cicerone,  tveHe  carlini.  Borne- 
times,  howerer,  si<  piastres  are  dnnaoded 
for  a  chahe-h'^rteura  during  the  night, 
and  four  piastres  during  the  day. 


boiling  water,  and  various  sheets  of 
Lava.  One  evening,  toward  the  end  of 
July,  the  summitof  thisMountain  formed 
itself  into  an  immense  arch  of  fire, 
opposite  to  the  Piano  di  Sorrento; 
while  the  Lava,  from  the  extremities  of 
the  arch,  ran  down  slowly  and  grandly 
toward  Pompeii  on  one  side,  and  toward 
Torre  del  Greco  on  the  other.  Caldrons 
of  steam  ejected,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Volcano,  enormous  red-hot  stones, 
which  rose,  according  to  report,  six 
thousand  feet  high,  and,  in  falling, 
shook  the  ground,  far  and  near,  and 
broke  into  myriads  of  stars,  bright, 
for  the  moment,  as  the  sun  at  noon  day  I 
One  sheet  of  Lava,  which  threatened 
Torre  del  Greco,  appeared  to  be  full 
half  a  mile  in  extent;  and  the  heat  it 
produced  in  the  neighbouring  country 
was  excessive.  This  Eruption  disgorged 
a  considerable  quantity  of  iron,  which 
gave,  to  the  Lava,  a  beautiful  variety  of 
colours.  But  the  most  extensive  Erup- 
tion of  Lava,  ever  known  to  have  been 
ejected  by  Vesuvius,  was  that  of  Au- 
gust, 1834:  it  proved  fatal,  however,  to 
no  one  except  a  faithful  dog,  who  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  abandon  his  mas- 
ter's burning  property,  and  therefore 
perished.  Several  flourishing  vineyards 
were  destroyed  by  this  Eruption;  which 
likewise  considerably  diminished  the 
height  of  the  Mountain. 

EXCURSION  TO  HERCULANEUM. 

The  Via  Domitianct,  which  com- 
menced at  Sinuessa,  had  two  branches, 
one  leading  to  Puteoli  and  Cume,  the 
other  to  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Sta- 
bias,  and  Sorrentum.  Herculaneum,  the 
first  place  of  moment  on  the  latter 
branch,  stood  close  to  the  sea,  at  the 
distance  of  about  five  miles  trom 
Naples;  and,  in  consequence  of  being 
exposed  to  south-west  gales,  was  deemed 
particularly  healthful.  At  Resina  we 
find  the  original  descent  accidentally 
made  into  this  entombed  Town ;  on 
visiting  which.  Travellers  should  taka 

Persons  who  proTide  themseWes  with  a 
cold  dinner,  and  dine  at  the  Hermitage, 
usually  pay  for  a  flask  of  the  Wine  of  Ve- 
suvius (which  is  excellenl),  and  the  use  of  a 
room  with  a  fire,  about  one  piastre. 

(*)  The  ashes  ejected  by  that  eruption  are 
reported  to  have  contained  a  small  quantity 
of  gold. 
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wai  torches  with  them,  because  the 
Cicerone  seldom  provides  a  safficient 
number :  thiclc  shoes  and  warm  clothing 
are  liliewise  needful;  the  descent  being 
in  some  parts  wet,  and  the  air  damp.(') 
According  to  Dionysius  of  Balicar- 
nassus,  Herculaneum  was  founded  by 
Hercules.(»)  The  Alexandrian  Chronicle 
mentions  it  as  having  been  built  sixty 
years  before  the  siege  of  Troy ;  and  we 
may  infer  from  Slrabo,  that  it  existed 
at  a  very  remote  period.  Though  in 
the  first  instance  nothing  more  than  a 
Fortress,  occupied  successively  by  the 
Osci,  Tyrrheni-Pelasgi,  Samnites,  and 
Romans,  it  at  length  received  a  Roman 
Colony,  and  became,  according  to 
Pliny  and  Florus,  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing town ;  insomuch  that  some  writers 
imagine  it  was  the  luxurious  Capua 
which  ruined  Hannibars  army.  Dion 
Cassius  gives  the  following  account  of 
its  destruction ;  which  happened  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  August,  a.  d.  seventy- 
nine.  *<  An  incredible  quantity  of  ashes, 
carried  by  the  wind,  filled  air,  earth, 
and  sea;  suffocating  men,  cattle, birds, 
and  fishes,  and  burying  two  entire 
Cities,  namely,  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, while  their  inhabitants  were  seated 
in  the  theatres."  The  people  of  Hercu- 
laneum, however,  must  have  found 
time  to  escape;  as  very  few  skeletons, 
and  very  little  portable  wealth,  have 
been  discovered  in  those  parts  already 
excavated.  Some  quarters  of  the  City 
are  buried  sixty-eight  feet  deep  in  ashes 
and  lava;  others  above  a  hundred. 
This  seems,  from  Dion  Cassius,  to  have 
been  the  first  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
that  the  Romans  witnessed;  though 
there  undoubtedly  were  volcanos  in 
the  adjoining  country,  from  ages  im- 
memorial.(3)  Dion  Cassius  says,  that  the 
ashes  and  dust  ejected  by  Vesuvius 
darkened  the  Sun  at  Rome;  and  were 
carried  by  the  wind  to  Egypt:  and 
Giuliani  asserts,  that  during  the  erup- 
tion ofl631>  the  ashes  were  carried 

(')  Excavations  are  now  makinc^,  by  the 
Neapolitan  Government,  in  that  part  of 
Herculaneum  which  lies  nearest  to  Naples. 

(>)  Perhaps  founded  in  honour  of  the  Sun ; 
as  the  word  Herculet  appears  to  be  derived 
from  a  Hebrew  compound,  meaning  univer- 
sol  fire,  and  allunve  to  the  attributes  of  the 
tun. 

(3)Diodontt  Siculus,  who  flourished  full 


to  Constantinople  in  such  quantities  as 
to  terrify  the  Turks.  The  spot  where 
Herculaneum  stood  was  not  ascertained 
till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century; 
when  a  peasant,  while  sinking  a  well  at 
Portici,  found  several  pieces  of  ancient 
mosaic-,  which  happened  to  be  at  that 
time  sought  for  by  the  Prince  d*Elbeuf, 
who  was  building  a  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Prince,  wanting  these 
fragments  of  marble  to  compose  a 
stucco  in  imitation  of  that  used  by  the 
Ancients,(4)  purchased  of  the  peasant  a 
right  to  search  for  them;  on  doing 
which,  he  was  recompensed  with  a 
Statue  of  Hercules,  and  another  of  Cleo- 
patra :  this  success  encouraged  him  to 
proceed  with  ardour;  when  the  Archi- 
trave of  a  marble  gate.  Seven  Grecian 
Statues,  resembling  Vestals,  and  a  cir- 
cular Temple,  encompassed  by  twenty- 
four  Columns  of  Oriental  alabaster  on 
the  outside,  the  same  number  within, 
and  likewise  embellished  by  Statues, 
were  the  reward  of  his  labour :  in  short, 
the  produce  of  these  excavations  be- 
came considerable  enough  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment :  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
Prince  d'Elbeuf  was  commanded  to 
desist;  and  all  researches  were  given 
up  till  about  the  year  1736;  when  Don 
Carlos,  on  becoming  King  of  Naples, 
wished  to  build  a  palace  at  Portici;  and 
purchased,  of  the  Prince  d'Elbeuf,  his 
lately-erected  house,  together  with  the 
ground  whence  he  had  taken  so  many 
valuable  antiquities.  The  King  now 
made  an  excavation  eighty  feet  deep, 
and  discovered  buried  hn  the  earth  an 
entire  City;  together  with  the  bed  of  a 
river  (perhaps  the  Veseris)  which  ran 
through  it,  and  even  part  of  the  Water: 
he  also  discovered  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter, containing  a  Statue  reputed  to  be 
gold;  and  afterwards  laid  open  the 
Theatre,  directly  over  which  the  pea- 
sant's well  was  found  to  have  been 
sunk.  The  Inscriptions  on  the  Doors  of 

forty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  calls 
the  Eruptions  of  Vesuvius  as  old  as  the  fabu- 
kws  9gieB.  And  a  German  writer  affinns, 
*'  that  Herculaneum  was  boiU  upon  a  bed  of 
tulb,  exactly  like  that  which  buried  it." 

(4)  The  first  eoatof  ancient  stucco  appears 
to  have  been  made  of  small  pieces  of  brick, 
or  marble,  mixed  with  po»K>lana  and  lime. 
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this   Theatre,   Fragments    of  bronze 
Horses  gilt,  and  of  the  car  to  which 
they  belonged  (decorations,  probably, 
of  the  principal   entrance),  together 
with  a  considerable  number  of  Statues, 
Columns,   and    Pictures,    were    now 
brought  to  light :  but  nevertheless,  in 
the  year  1765,  not  more  than  fifty  la- 
bourers were  employed  in  making  these 
valuable   excavations;  in    1769,  the 
number  was  reduced  to  ten;  and  in 
1776,  lo  three  or  four.  Resina  and  Por- 
lici  being  built  immediately  over  Her- 
culaneum,    the  workmen    could  not 
venture  to  excavate  as  they  would  have 
done  had  the  surface  of  the  earth  been 
less    encumbered;    consequently    the 
plans  of  Hercutaneum  and  its  edifices 
arc  not  accurate :  it  is,  however,  ascer- 
tained   that   the    streets  wep  wide, 
straight,  paved  with  lava,  and  bordered 
with  raised  foot-ways ;  that  the  build- 
ings were  composed  of  tufo  and  other 
volcanic  substances;  the  interior  walls 
adorned  with  frescos,  or  stained  with  a 
deep  and  beautiful  red  colour,  called 
Tyrian  purple;  the  architecture  Gre- 
cian, and,  generally  speaking,  uniform. 
The   rooms  in   private   houses  were 
small,  and  either  paved  with  mosaics, 
or  bricks  three  feet  long  and  six  inches 
thick.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  ge^ 
nerality  of  the  people  had  glazed  win- 
dows; though  some  excellent  plate  glass 
has  been  found  in  Herculaneum;  but 
almost  every  window  seems  to  have 
been  provided  with  wooden  shutters, 
pierced  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air.  The 
most  considerable  Edifice  yet  discover- 
ed is  a  Forum,  or  Chalcidicum.  This 
building  seems  to  have  been  a  rect- 
angular Court,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  feel  long,  and  encompassed  with 
a  Portico  supported  by  forty-two  co- 
lumns :  it  was  paved  with  marble,  and 
decorated  with  Paintings.  The  Portico 
of  entrance  was  composed  of  five  Ar- 
cades,  ornamented   with   Equestrian 
Statues  of  marble;  two  of  which,  the 
celebrated  Balbi,   have  been  already 
described.    Opposite  to  the  entrance, 
and  elevated  upon  three  steps,  was  a 
Statue  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian ;  and 
on  each  side  a  figure  in  a  Curule  chair; 
in  the  wall  were  Niches  ornameute.d 


with  Paintings  and  bronze  statues  of 
Nero  and  Germanicus :  there  likewise 
were  other  Statues  in  the  Portico.  This 
Forum  was  connected,  by  means  of  a 
Colonnade,  with  two  Temples,  in  form 
rectangular,  and  one  of  them  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  long ;  the  interior 
part  being  ornamented  with  Columns, 
Frescos,  and  inscriptions  in  bronze; 
and  near  these  Edifices  was  an  open 
Theatre,   capable  of  containing  ten 
thousand  spectators,  and  the  only  build- 
ing now  discoverable,  all  the  other  ex- 
cavations having  been  filled  up.    By  a 
Passage  close  to  the  Peasant*s  Well, 
Travellers  are  permitted  lo   descend 
into  this  Theatre,    The  front  of  the 
Scenium,  or  Stage,  seems  to  have  been 
decorated  with  Columns,  Statues,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  taken  away,  two  In- 
scriptions excepted.    The  Proscenium 
was  found  entire;   and  is  a  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  long.    Part  of  the  Stage, 
and  the  base  of  one  of  the  Columns  of 
flowered  alabaster,  with  which  it  was 
adorned,  were  likewise  discovered ;  and 
in  front  of  the  stage,  according  to  De  la 
Lande,  were    bronze  Statues   of  the 
Muses.    Fragments  also  were  found  of 
bronze  Horses,  supposed  to  have  deco- 
rated the  top  of  the  Wall  which  termi- 
nated the  Seats.  All,  however,  which 
can  now  be  discerned  is  the  Stage,  the 
Orchestra,    the   Consular  Seats,    and 
Proscenium;  together  with  the  Corri- 
dors or  Lobbies;  some  parts  of  which 
exhibit  beautiful  Arabesques,  and  stucco 
stained'with  the  dark  red  colour  already 
mentioned  :  the  impression  of  a  human 
Face  may  likewise  be  discovered  on  the 
Ceiling  of  one  of  the  Corridors.    This 
Theatre  appears  to  have  been   lined 
with  Parian  marble,  and  built  about 
the  same  lime  with  that  at  Verona, 
after  the  designs  of  Numisius. 

Persons  who  are  fearful  of  encounter* 
ing  a  damp  and  oppressive  atmosphere 
should  not  venture  down  into  Hercula- 
neum ;  especially  as  they  may  find,  at 
the  Studii,  a  model  of  this  City ;  which, 
in  its  present  state,  is  more  calculated 
to  appal  than  please.  (>) 

Between  Herculaneum  and  Avellino 
stands  Nola,  a  place  well  worth  a  Tra- 
veller's attention,  and  in  former  times 


(')  Six  carlini  arc  oommouly  given  between  the  two  Persons  who  accompany  Strangers 
down  Into  Uerculaoeuu]. 
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one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Cam- 
pania. Some  writers  attribute  its  found- 
ation to  the  Ausones ;  others  assert  that 
it  was  built  by  the  Etruscans;  while 
others  again  represent  it  to  have  been  a 
colony  of  the  Chalcidians  of  Cume  and 
Neapolis.  Its  coins  prove  that  it  was 
once  occupied  by  the  Greeks,  as  do  the 
beautiful  and  magnificent  vases  conti- 
nually discovered  in  its  sepulchres.  Nola 
appears  to  have  been  subdued  and  pos- 
sessed by  the  Samnites,  till  their  expul- 
sion by  the  Romans;  and  though  situ- 
ated in  an  open  plain,  itwas  so  strongly 
fortified  with  walls  and  towers,  that  it 
resisted  all  the  efforts  of  Hannibal  after 
the  battle  of  CannsB.  During  the  Social 
war;it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
federates ;  and  toward  the  conclusion  of 
that  bloody  contest,  was  retaken  by 
Sylla,  set  on  fire  by  its  Samnite  garrison, 
and  burnt  to  the  ground :  but  it  rose 
again  from  its  ashes,  and,  according  to 
Frontinus,was  colonised  by  Vespasian. 
Here  Augustus  breathed  his  last,  in  the 
same  house,  and  even  in  the  same 
chamber,  where  his  father  died.  Re- 
mains of  the  Amphitheatre  at  Nola  are 
found  on  a  spot  called  Castelroito ;  but 
as  this  unfortunate  Town  was  burnt  a 
second  time  by  Alaric  in  410,  most  of  its 
antiquities  above  ground  are  destroyed. 

EXCURSION  TO  POMPEII. 

The  distance  from  Naples  to  Pompeii 
is  about  twelve  miles  ;(>)  and  as  two 


(0  The  hire  of  a  Caleche,  for  going  and  re- 
turning the  same  day,  it  three  ducats. 

(a)  Soup,  fish,  poultry,  and  vegetables, 
may  be  heated  in  this  little  fire-place;  but 
the  soldiers,  to  whose  quarters  it  belongs,  can 
neither  supply  charcoal  nof  casseroles,  which 
persons  who  wish  for  a  hot  dinner  must  take 
with  them.  Lately,  however.  Travellers 
have  not  been  allowed  to  dine  in  the  Forum 
Nundinarium,  owing  to  the  following  cir- 
cumstance: An  Irish  gentleman  solicited 
permission  to  conduct  some  of  his  friends  to 
visit  Pompeii  after  sunset,  and  to  tup  there: 
bis  request  was  granted ;  but  the  servants 
who  at  tended  the  party  lookundueadvantage 
of  the  absence  of  daylight,  by  purloining 
pieces  of  marble,  pottery,  and  stucco;  the 
natural  result  of  which  was  an  order,  fTom 
the  Neapolitan  Government,  to  prohibit  Tra- 
vellers from  ever  again  making  nocturnal 
visits  to  Pompeii ;  and  likewise  from  dining 
in  the  Forum  Nundinarium.    The  latter 


hours  and  a  quarter  should  be  allowed 
for  this  drive,  full  five  hours  for  seeing 
the  City,  and  one  hour  for  resting,  and 
taking  refreshments,  it  is  advisable  not 
to  set  out  from  Naples  later  than  eight 
in  the  morning;  because  Visiters  are 
compelled  to  leave  Pompeii  at  sunset. 
It  is  likewise  advisable  for  Visiters  to 
carry  with  them  meat,  bread,  wine, 
plates,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  and  rum- 
mers; as  nothing,  except  water,  a  few 
common  dishes,  a  very  few  plates,  and 
a  kitchen  fire-place,  (a)  can  be  procured, 
with  certainty,  at  Pompeii.  These  ac- 
commodations, a  large  dinner-table, 
chairs,  and  benches,  are  found  in  the 
Forum  Nundinarium. 

The  road  lies  through  Portici,  Torre 
del  Greco,  andTorre  dellaNunziata, an- 
ciently Oj^lonti;  in  the  way  to  the  first 
of  which  is  thePonte  delta  Maddalena, 
under  whose  arches  passes  the  Sebethus, 
now  called  Sebeto.  The  commence- 
ment of  this  drive  exhibits  gardens  and 
vineyards  of  the  most  luxuriant  de- 
scription: but,  near  Torre  del  Greco, 
almost  the  whole  country  has  been  laid 
waste  by  streams  of  lav^,  which,  during 
the  summer  of  1794,  destroyed  that 
Town  and  its  vicinity.  Vesuvius  had 
for  some  time  ceased  to  vomit  fire  and 
smoke  as  usual;  a  circumstance  ge- 
nerally the  presage  of  mischief:  and 
late  in  the  evening  of  Thursday,  June 
the  12th,  the  inhabitants  were  alarmed 
by  a  siidden  and  violent  shock  of  an 

prohibition  is  much  to  he  regretted.  Occa- 
sional Visiters  are,  however,  still  allowed  to 
make  use  of  the  kitchen,  and  to  dine  in  the 
Court  of  entrance  to  the  Forum  Nundinarium ; 
but  this  little  vestibule  is  hot  and  dasty, 
during  summer ;  and,  during  winter,  dirty 
and  cold.  In  the  Amphitheatre,  also,  Visiters 
are  still  permitted  to  dine;  and  the  two 
principal  Corridors  of  entrance  to  this  Edifice 
have  the  recommendation  of  being  cool  in 
summer,  and  a  shelter  fTom  rain  during 
winter;  but  they  are  destitute  of  chairs  and 
tables,  and  consequently  inconvenient  dining- 
places. 

The  Garden-floor  of  the  Villa  of  Diomedes, 
therefore,  is  at  present  the  most  eligible 
spot  for  taking  those  refreshments  whic^ 
every  Traveller  requires  at  Pompeii;  at  the 
soldiers  stationed  in  this  Villa  can  ftimish 
benches,  a  table,  and  a  small  fire-plaoe  for 
boiling  vegetables. 
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earthquake,  which  was  thrice  repeated, 
continuing  each  time  about  three  mi- 
nutes and  as  many  seconds.  This  first 
calamity  produced  a  general  conster- 
nation ;  insomuch  that  the  people  fled 
f^om  their  houses  into  their  gardens, 
and  thence  to  the  sea-side;  where  they 
passed  the  night  in  dreadful  alarm. 
Next  morning  processions  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  were  seen  bareroot 
in  the  streets  of  Naples,  proceeding  to 
the  Cathedral,  to  implore  the  protection 
of  S.Gennaro.  From  Thursday  till 
Snnday  the  weather  was  tempestuous, 
the  air  hot,  loaded  with  vapours,  and  at 
intervals  suddenly  darkened  for  some 
minutes;  during  which  period  there 
were  several  slight  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake, attended  by  a  rumbling  sound, 
like  distant  thunder.  On  Sunday  even- 
ing the  inhabitants  were  again  alarmed 
by  a  noise  so  violent  that  it  resembled 
a  continual  discharge  of  cannon;  when, 
in  a  moment,  burst  forth  a  Volcano,  not 
in  the  crater  on  the  summit  of  Vesuvius, 
but  toward  the  middle  of  the  mountain, 
on  the  western  side.  The  explosion 
made  every  edifice  tremble  in  Torre  del 
Greco,  which  is  only  five  horizontal 
miles  from  this  new  Volcano,  at  whose 
mouth  issued  a  column  of  smoke,  that 
continually  mounted,  and  increased  in 
magnitude,  till  it  formed  itself  into  the 
shape  of  an  immense  pine-tree.  This 
column  was  sometimes  clearly  dis- 
tinguished; and  at  others  obscured  by 
ashes:  it  continued  augmenting  rapidly 
in  circumference,  till  at  length  it  began 
to  decline  downward ;  when,  from  the 
quantity  of  dense  matter  which  com- 
posed the  column  being  much  heavier 
than  the  air,  the  former,  o  course,  fell 
to  the  ground.  Torrents  of  flaming  lava 
of  a  portentous  magnitude  now  poured 
down  the  Mountain,  principally  In  two 
directions ;  one  stream,  of  about  a  mile 
in  breadth*  beoding  its  destructive 
course  toward  Torre  del  Greco,  a  Town 
said  to  contain  eighteen  thousand  per- 
sons, the  other  taking  the  direction  of 
Resina;  while  several  small  rivulets  of 
liquid  fire  were  observed  in  various 
places.  Torre  del  Greco  soon  fell  a  prey 
to  the  lava ;  which,  in  its  progress,  de^ 

(>)  A  Neapolitan pa^mo  is  rather  more  than 
ten  English  inches. 
(•)  An  extraordinary  drcDmstanoe  ocoorred 


solated  the  whole  hill  leading  down 
from  Vesuvius,  sweeping  away  every 
house,  so  that  the  terrified  inhabitants 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  all, 
and  take  refuge  in  Naples.  At  length, 
the  lava,  after  three  hours*  devastation, 
ran  into  the  sea;  on  whose  shores,  for 
one-third  of  a  square  mile,  it  raised  it- 
self a  bed  from  fifteen  to  twenty  Nea- 
politan palmi[')  above  the  level  of  the 
water;  and  as  much,  if  not  more,  above 
the  level  of  the  streets  of  Torre  del 
Greco.  The  reflection  from  this  torrent 
of  lava  illuminated  the  whole  City  of 
Naples,  and  filled  its  inhabitants  with 
dread;  while  the  other  torrent,  which 
flowed  toward  Resina,  on  arriving  at  the 
Gate,  divided  itself  into  three  streams, 
one  running  between  the  Gate  and  the 
Convent  de*  Padri  Francescani ;  the  se- 
cond to  the  Piazza;  and  the  third  to  the 
Convent  del  Carmine,  near  Torre  della 
Nunziata.  Wherever  the  lava  ran,  it 
covered  the  country  with  a  crust  from 
twenty  to  thirty  palmi  deep:  in  and 
about  Resina  it  left,  for  a  short  time, 
some  few  insulated  buildings,  namely, 
the  Palazzo  Brancaccio,  the  Chiesa  de* 
Marinari,  and  the  Convent  de*  Frances- 
cani; but  these  soon  caught  fire;  and 
five  women,  with  one  old  man,  after 
vainly  ringing  the  church  and  convent 
bells  for  assistance,  saved  themselves 
by  flight.  The  Palazzo  Caracciolo  now 
fell  a  prey  to  the  flames;  as  did  every 
other  building  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Resina,  till  the  whole  surrounding  plain 
exhibited  one  vast  sheet  of  lava.  The 
Town  of  Torre  del  Greco  likewise  was 
completely  buried,  some  few  tops  of 
the  loftiest  buildings  excepted;  while 
every  part  of  the  country  through  which 
the  lava  ran  became  a  desert;  the  trees 
being  thrown  down,  the  houses  razed, 
and  the  ground,  for  many  miles  distant, 
covered  with  cinders  and  ashes ;  which 
last  layabout  one  finger  deep  in  Naples. 
On  the  sixteenth  of  June  the  air  was  so 
dense  as  nearly  to  obscure  the  Moun- 
tain ;  but,  next  day,  the  fire  made  itself 
new  channels :  which  circumstance  was, 
probably,  the  preservation  of  several 
fine  buildings  near  Resina.  (>) 
The  approach  from  Torre  della  Nun- 

at  Pienza,  near  Siena,  Just  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Torre  del  Greco.  ProfessorSanti,of  Pisa, 
who  resided  at  Pienza  when  tbecircnmstanoe 
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ziata  to  Pompeii  is  through  the  Sobarb 
anciently  called  Pagus  AiigustusFelix^ 
and  bailt  on  each  side  of  the  ViaDomi- 
tiana,  which,  from  the  commencement 
of  this  Suburb  to  the  Herculaneum  Gale, 
is  flanked  by  a  double  row  of  Tombs. 

It  appears  from  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  that  tradition  ascribed  the  origin 
of  Pompeii,  as  well  as  that  of  Hercula- 
neum,  to  Hercules;  though.  Judging 
from  the  fallible  records  of  remote  ages, 
it  was  founded  by  Chaldean  adventurers. 
The  Etruscans,  the  Oscans,(0  the  Sam- 
nites,  and  the  Romans,  evidently  occu- 
pied it  by  turns ;  and  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Samnites,  both  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum  took  an  active  and,  for  them- 
selves, a  disastrous  part  in  the  Social 
war;  as  they  were  finally  subdued  by 
Sylla.  After  this  event  Pompeii  ob- 
tained the  rights  of  a  Municipium,  and 
was  also  made  into  a  military  Colony. 
Other  Colonies  appear  to  have  been  sent 
hither  by  Augustus  and  Nero ;  and  thus 
patronised  by  Rome,  the  Town  became 
populous  and  handsome.  It  stood  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sarnus,  now  called 
Sarno,  and  may  possibly  owe  its  name 
to  this  circumstance ;  because  Pom  in 
Chaldee  signifies  the  edge  of  a  mouth 
and  Peh  in  Hebrew  (of  which  Chaldee 
may  be  considered  as  a  dialect)  has 
a  similar  signification.    Pompeii  was 

happened,  gave  the  author  of  this  Work  the 
following  particulars,  which  may  serve  to 
rescue  many  ancient  historians  from  the 
reproach  of  credulity  :— 

On  the  I6th  of  June,  a  dark  and  dense 
cloud  was  discovered  at  a  great  height  above 
the  horizon,  coming  from  the  south-east 
that  is,  in  the  direction  of  Vesuvius ;  which 
may  be  about  two  hundred  horizontal  miles 
distant  from  Pienza.  At  this  height  the 
cloud  was  heard  to  issue  noises  like  the 
discharge  of  several  batteries  of  cannon ;  it 
then  burst  into  flames ;  at  which  moment 
fell  a  shower  of  stones  for  seven  or  eight 
miles  round ;  while  the  cloud  gradually 
vani^ed.  These  stones  are  volcanic;  being 
composed  of  grey  lava,  resembling  what  is 
found  on  Vesuvius  :and  Professor  Santi,  who 
took  infinite  pains  to  investigate  this  pheuo- 
menon,  felt  confident  that  the  cloud  rose  from 
Vesuvius,  at  that  moment  disgorging  fire 
the  effects  of  which  could  not  be  calculated : 
it  could  not  have  risen  from  Radicofani* 
because  though  this  monoUin  is  one  conti- 
nued mass  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  bespeak 
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about  two  British  miles  in  circum- 
ference; and  its  Walls,  according  to  re- 
port, were  Qriginally  washed  by  the 
sea;  though  now  about  one  mile  dis- 
tant from  its  margin.  The  Town,  as 
already  mentioned,  was  buried  under 
ashes  and  pumice-stones,  and  at  the 
same  time  deluged  with  showers  of 
boiling  water,  during  the  year  79  of  the 
Christian  era;  and  accidentally  disco- 
vered by  some  peasants,  about  the  year 
1750,  while  they  were  employed  in  cul- 
tivating a  vineyard  near  the  Sarno.  The 
excavation  of  Herculaneum  was  attend- 
ed with  much  more  expense  than  that 
of  Pompeii ;  because  the  ashes  and  pu- 
mice-stones, which  entombed  the  lat- 
ter, were  not,  generally  speaking,  above 
fifteen  feet  deep ;  and  so  easy  was  it  to 
remove  them,  that  the  PompeianI  who 
survived  the  Eruption  of  the  year  79, 
evidently  disinterred  and  rescued  from 
oblivion  a  considerable  part  of  their 
portable  wealth :  though  they  seem  to 
have  made  no  efforts  toward  repairing 
the  mischief  done  to  their  houses;  an 
extraordinary  circumstance,  as  the 
roor's  only  were  destroyed. {•)  These 
roofs  being  flat,  and  ill  calculated  to 
sustain  the  immense  accumulation  of 
volcanic  substances  which,  during  four 
days  and  nights,  were  poured  upon 
them,  at  length  fell  in ;  (3)  thus  crushing 

it  the  offspring  of  subterranean  fire;  and 
though  it  has  been  sometimes  visited  by 
dreadful  earthquakes,  still,  neither  history, 
nor  even  tradition,  records  that  it  ejected 
flames,  smoke,  or  vapour,  at  any  period 
whatsoever. 

(')  Several  of  the  blocks  of  stone  with 
which  the  walls  of  Pompeii  are  built  exhibit 
marks  for  recognition  in  the  Oscan character; 
which  must  therefore,  at  some  period,  have 
been  the  language  of  the  lower  order  of 
persons;  though  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
the  walls  were  originally  erected  by  the 
Oscaos;  as  they,  according  toStrabo(v.250.\ 
usually  dwelt  in  villages,  and  built  no  towns 
enclosed  with  walls. 

(a)  Suetonius  says,  that  the  Emperor  Titus, 
whose  benevolent  reign  commenced  in  tlie 
79th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  endeavoured 
to  repair  the  devastation  made  by  Vesuvius 
at  Pompeii ;  but  if  he  succeeded,  suhaeqnent 
eruptions  must  have  demolished  his  work,  of 
which  there  are  no  traces. 

(3)  During  the  Eruption  of  1822,  the  houses 
at  Gasteliamare,  which,  like  most  of  the 
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to  death,  or  snfTocatliw,  those  aofor- 
tuDate  persons  who  preferred  the  shel- 
ter of  their  own  dwellings  to  what  ap- 
peared the  more  imminent  peril  of 
braving  the  deadly  sulphureous  vapours, 
the  appalling  darkness,  and  the  terrific 
showers  of  red-hot  stones,  which  per- 
vaded the  streets.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  papyri,  and  several  other 
Inflammable  substances  at  Pompeii, 
were,  according  to  their  nature,  burnt 
or  melted;  and  consequently  that  part 
of  the  City  look  fire :  hut  this  conflagra- 
tion seems  to  have  proceeded  from 
lightning, (')  usual  in  eruptions  of  Ve- 
suvius, combined  with  an  incessant  dis- 
charge of  red-hot  stones  from  this  vol- 
cano: and  one  circumstance  is  very  re- 
markable, that  neither  the  walls  of  the 
houses  at  Pompeii,  nor  the  frescos  with 
which  they  are  decorated,  appear  to 
have  suffered  from  fire.  The  most  in- 
terestins  parts,  hitherto  restored  to 
light,  of  this  ill-fated  City,  have  been 
disinterred  by  the  French,  who  unco- 
vered its  Walls,  Amphitheatre,  Forum 
Civile,  Basilica,  and  adjoining  Temples, 
together  with  the  double  row  of  Mau- 
solea,  on  the  outside  of  the  Herculaneum 
Gate.  Still,  however,  more  than  two- 
thirds  remain  buried;  but  excavations 
are  going  on  daily ;  and,  were  a  thou- 
sand labourers  employed.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  whole  Town  might  be  unco- 
vered in  a  twelvemonth. 

The  streets  are  straight,  and  paved 
with  lava.  Traces  of  carriage-wheels 
are  discernible  in  the  pavement;  and, 
judging  from  these  traces,  it  appears 
that  the  distance  between  the  wheels 
of  ancient  cars  was  not  quite  four  Eng- 
lish feet.  The  pavement  is  bordered 
by  raised  foot-ways,  usually  composed 
of  pozzolana,  and  small  pieces  of  brick, 
or  marble.  The  streets  hitherto  exca- 
vated (exclusive  of  four,  not  thorough- 
fares), are  eighteen  in  number.  The 
Via  Dotnitiana  is  broad ;  but  most  of 
the  other  streets  are  narrow;  though 
judging  from  the  Via  del  Mercurii,  re- 
cently uncovered,  the  still  entombed 
part  of  Pompeii,  toward  the  north,  con- 
modem  dwellings  of  Magna  Graecia,  are  flat- 
roofed,  narrowly  escaped  failing  in,  and  bu- 
rying their  occupants,  in  ooaiequence  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  ashes  and  stones 
showered  upon  the  Town  by  Vesuvius. 


tains  finer  streets  than  those  already 
disinterred.  Several  of  the  latter,  in 
case  of  hard  rain,  are  provided  with 
large  oval  stepping-stones  for  pedes- 
trians :  these  stones,  though  consider- 
ably above  the  ,level  of  the  pavement, 
are  so  placed  across  the  streets  as 
neither  to  impede  the  progress  of  cars, 
nor  beasts  of  burden;  and  the  rain 
which  fell  upon  the  footways,  the  water 
which  escaped  from  the  fountains,  and 
that  which  filled  the  sinks,  was  all  con- 
veyed into  cloacsB  under  the  foot-ways, 
and  thence  into  the  sea.  Hollows,  des- 
tined to  receive  this  water,  may  still  be 
traced.  Wherever  four  streets  meet, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  fountain, 
supplied,  by  aqueducts,  with  water  from 
the  neighbouring  hills:  and  most  of 
these  fountains  were  ornamented  with 
Bassi-rilievi,  representing  the  beads  of 
heathen  divinities,  animals,  etc.  Coni- 
cal stones  defended  every  fountain  from 
being  injured  by  the  wheels  of  heavy 
carriages.  The  places  where  four  ways 
meet  likewise  contained  paintings  and 
altars  consecrated  to  the  Lares  compi- 
tale$,  tutelary  divinities  of  the  Streets, 
and  highly  venerated  by  the  Pompeian 
populace,  who  offered  to  them  fruit, 
flowers,  and  other  vegetables.  The  sa~ 
orifices  made  to  these  Viales  Dii  are 
represented  in  the  paintings;  which 
also  display  serpents,  supposed  to  have 
devoured  the  offerings  deposited  on  the 
altars. 

The  houses  hitherto  excavated  in 
the  Town  are,  generally  speaking, 
small :  several  of  them,  however,  were 
evidently  the  habitations  of  shopkeep- 
ers: indeed,  it  appears  that  most  of 
those  which  belonged  to  persons  of  a 
higher  class  had,  on  the  ground  floor, 
shops  to  let.  But  these  bouses  were 
not  small;  on  the  contrary,  the  ground 
floor  admitted  of  being  divided  in  two 
distinct  parts;  one  of  which  was  called 
public,  and  consisted  of  the  Entry ;  the 
Protkyrumt  or  Porter's  Lodge ;  the  Ves- 
tibule; the  Cavadium,  or  Atrium,  tin 
open  Court;  and  the  Tablinum,  or  Hall 
of  audience,  where  the  proprietor  of  the 

(>)  Pliny  mentions  that,  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  eruption  of  the  year  79,  one  of 
the  Decuriooes  Municipales  was  slmck  dead 
by  lightning,  at  Pompeii ;  although  the  hea- 
vens were  cloudless. 
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mansion  received  his  clients.  The 
other  part  was  called  private,  because 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  proprie- 
tor and  his  family ;  and  consisted  of  the 
Peristylium,  or  inner  Court,  surround- 
ed with  colonnades  (the  space  between 
the  columns  being  sometimes  glazed  in 
cold  weather);  the  Cubicula,  or  Alcoves 
for  beds,  open  to  the  Peristylium,  and 
having  a  small  platform,  raised  a  few 
inches  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  pave- 
ment, for  the  bed ;  the  OEcus  Gyn^- 
ceu.^(i)  or  Women*s  apartment,  which 
looked  into  the  Court;  the  summer 
Triclinium^i*)  in  the  open  air,  but  shad- 
ed by  a  Perflrula;  (3)  the  winter  Tricli- 
nium, under  cover;  the  Sacrarium,  or 
Family  Chapel,  dedicated  to  some  parti- 
cular divinity,  and  containing  statues 
of  the  Lares;  the  ExedrcL,  or  Saloon; 
the  Pinacotheca;  the  Library;  the  hot 
Baths,  which  seem  to  have  been  placed 
in  the  most  retired  part  of  every  house; 
and  the  cold  Bath,  which  was  used  in 
the  open  air.  Houses  with  offlces  under 
ground  commonly  had  their  hot  Baths, 
Kitchen,  Larder,  Cellar,  and  Olearium, 
or  Repository  for  oil,  in  this  part  of  the 
habitation.  The  Peristylium  contain- 
ed a  Xystus  or  Parterre  of  flowers,  and 
culinary  herbs;  and  was  often  furnished 
with  a  Reservoir  for  fish.  The  Lararium 
(found  in  the  generality  of  houses)  is  iden- 
tifiedbyits  paintings,  which  represent 
sacrifices  to  the  Lares:  it  frequently  con- 
sisted of  a  Niche  with  a  bracket  in  the 
centre,  supporting  a  lamp;  and  was  usual- 
ly situated  in  the  Kitchen,  or  under  one 
of  the  Colonnades.  An  Implufnum,  or 
Cistern  for  rain-water,  may  be  seen  in 
the  Atrium  of  every  large  house.  The 
ground-floors  seldom  had  any  windows 
to  the  street:  neither  had  the  next  floor, 
which  was  usually  lighted  by  bulls*,  eyes. 
The  roofs,  being  flat,  were  formed  into 
Terraces  surmounted  by  Pergulcf :  but 
as  the  rooms  in  Pompeian  dwellings 
were  not  all  of  the  same  height,  we  find 
that  these  Pergula  were  sometimes 
placed  on  the  roof  of  a  low-ceiled  room, 
and  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  the  wall 

{')  Ocxo^rvyat^^fios,  theapartmentofthe 
women. 

{*)  A  Tricliniiim  means,  the  place  where 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  lay  on  mattresses 
while  they  ale;  and  was  so  called  because  it 
held  tkrce  mattresses  only. 


of  a  more  lofty  apartment  Late  exca- 
vations have  proved  that  most  of  the 
houses  had  two  storeys,  and  some  of 
them  three  or  four.  The  columns 
which  supported  the  corridors  are  made 
of  brick  stuccoed.  The  walls  of  every 
room  are  composed  of  tufo  and  lava, 
stuccoed,  painted  and  polished.  The 
paintings,  some  fine  historical  compo- 
sitions excepted,  are  chiefly  arabesques ; 
which,  in  the  apartments  of  the  great 
andalfluent,are  seldom  better  executed 
than  in  the  shops.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  ancient  mode  of  painting  houses,  in 
the  arabesque  style,  like  that  now  prac- 
tised throughout  Magna*i6riecia,was  with 
machines  called  stampi;  which  enable 
the  common  house-painter  to  execute 
almost  any  figure,  or  pattern,  upon 
stuccoed  walls.  Winkelmann  supposes 
the  frescos  at  Pompeii  to  be  very  little 
anterior  to  the  Augustan  age;  at  which 
period  painting  was  on  the  wane :  but 
probably  this  opinion  originated  merely 
from  a  passage  in  Pliny;  who  mentions 
arabesques  as  having  been  introduced 
at  Rome,  during  the  Augustan  age,  by  a 
painter  named  Ludius.  The  ceilings  at 
Pompeii  were  coved :  the  windows,  like 
those  in  Herculaneum,  appear  to  have 
been  provided  with  wooden  shutters; 
and  some  of  them  were  furnished  with 
glass,  which  seems  to  have  been  thick 
and  not  very  transparent,  while  others 
are  supposed  to  have  been  glazed  either 
with  horh  or  talc.  Every  apartment  is 
paved  with  mosaics ;  and  on  the  outside 
of  the  houses,  written  with  deep-red 
mineral  paint,  are  the  names  of  the  in- 
habitants, with  their  occupations,  in- 
cluding magistrates,  and  other  persons 
of  rank:  so  that  if  the  stucco  on  which 
these  names  were  written  had  been  well 
preserved,  we  should,  at  the  present 
moment,  have  known  to  whom  each 
house  in  Pompeii  originally  belong- 
ed. (4)  All  the  private  houses  are  num- 
b^ed:  and  on  the  exterior  walls  of 
puDlic  edifices  are  proclamations^  ad- 
vertisements, and  notices  with  respect 
to  festivals,  gladiatorial  shows,  etc. 

(3)  Perguloe  were  terraces  shaded  by 
vines. 

(i)Talismans,sopposed  to  havebeen  charms 
against  fire,  were  found  on  the  outside  walls 
of  several  hoases. 
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The  pablic  edifiees  were  spacious  and 
elegant. 

The  objects  best  worth  notice,  as  they 
lie  contiguous  to  each  other,  are  as 
follows. 

Villa  Suhurhana^  supposed  to  have 
belonged  toMareus  Arrius  Diomedes.(') 
The  excaration  of  this  Villa,  reported 
to  be  the  first  building  disentombed  at 
Pompeii,  during  modern  days,  took 
place,  according  to  the  Ganonico  di  Jo- 
rio,  in  1771 .  It  consisted  of  three  sto- 
reys, the  uppermost  of  which  is  destroy- 
ed ;  but  the  second  may  be  entered  from 
the  Via  Domitianck,  by  external  steps. 
Th*e  Peristyle  was  ornamented  with 
frescos,  and  leads  to  an  open  Qua- 
drangle, bordered  by  four  Porticos, 
which  rest  on  fourteen  Columns :  and 
by  means  of  the  large  Reservoir  in  its 
centre,  a  Cistern  beneath  received  the 
rain-water  which  fell  on  the  roofs  of  the 
Porticos,  and  supplied  the  Wells,  still 
seen  in  the  Quadrangle.  The  upper 
part  of  one  of  these  Wells  bears  Marks 
of  Ropes,  employed  in  drawing  up  the 
water.  This  Quadrangle  is  supposed  to 
have  contained  the  Guest-chambers  ;{>^ 
and  in  the  same  storey  were  found  a 
Lararium  enriched  with  a  small  statue 
of  Minerva ;  Rooms  for  the  use  of  Slaves ; 
near  which  the  Skeleton  of  a  Dog  was 
discovered ;  a  Corridor  leading  to  Apart- 
ments fronting  the  sea,  and  to  the  Ter- 
races which  over-look€d  the  Garden ;  a 
Cabinet,  or  Boudoir,  prettily  painted, 
and  containing  an  Alaliaster  Jet-d'eau 
in  the  form  of  a  table;  a  Saloon  orna- 
mented with  paintings  of  birds,  fruits, 

(0  The  intere'it  excited  by  tke  excavations 
at  Pompeii  having,  of  late  years,  gained 
strength  daily,  the  Author  of  these  Pages 
felt  that'  she  could  not  gratify  Travellers 
more,  than  by  adding  to  her  account  of  this 
City  an  accurate  detail  of  the  principal  fruits 
of  the  excavations ;  likewise  specifying  the 
precise  spot  where  each  article  was  found. 
To  the  "  Plan  de  Pompeii,  el  Remarques 
8ur  ses  Edifices ^^  published,  in  1828,  by  the 
Canonico  di  Jorio,  she  is  indebted  for  much 
information  on  this  subject:  but,  as  ancient 
Greek  writers  alone  were  competent  to  ex- 
plain the  customs  and  mode  of  living  in 
ancient  Greek  cities,  she  has  endeavoured 
to  elucidate,  by  means  of  Momer  (who, 
llioagfa  a  Poet,  was  the  lip  of  truth),  some 
fiew  things  which  required  explication. 

C*)  Guests,  even  in  Grecian  palaces,  did  not 
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masks, etc.  (here  were  found  Fragments 
of  a  Silver  Vase);  a  Triclinium;  an 
Ante-room,  and  closet  adjoining,  orna- 
mented with  frescos  representing  the 
Car  of  Diana  with  her  Stags  unharness- 
ed, and  the  Car  of  Apollo  drawn  by  Gry- 
phons; Sleeping- apartments,  with  an 
Alcove  across  which  a  Curtain  must 
have  hung,  as  Curtain-rings  were  disco- 
vered here ;  a  Dressing-room,  in  which 
were  found  eleven  small  Glass  Vases, 
probably  for  perfumes  and  cosmetics; 
a  THelinium,  perhaps  for  winter;  an 
Apartment  containing  the  Baths,  and 
consisting  of  the  Ante-room,  the  Hypo- 
caustrum,  or  Stove-room;  the  Frigi- 
darium,  or  Cold  Bath;  a  Hall  called  the 
SpoUatorium,  where  the  bathers  un- 
dressed and  dressed  (Ibis  Hall  appears 
to  have  had  glazed  windows);  the  Te- 
pidarium,  where  the  bathers  were 
scraped  with  a  strlgil,  and  then  anoint- 
ed with  perfumed  oils  (the  window- 
frame  of  this  Room  was  found  reduced 
to  charcoal ;  and  part  of  the  panes  of 
glass  belonging  to  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples ) :  the  Sudatorium, 
the  Caiidarium,  and  the  Laiconicum; 
this  last  is  the  circular  Niche  with  two 
windows,  one  above  the  other.  The  win- 
dows of  the  Hot  Bath  were  glazed.  In 
the  western  Apartment,  overlooking 
the  Garden,  is  a  Gallery  which  had  win- 
dows, and  four  doors,  leading  to  tho 
Terraces;  the  OEcus  G^nceceus,  which 
probably  served  as  an  eating -room, 
when  the  guests  were  numerous ;  a  cabi- 
net, perhaps  the  Library;  and  another 
room,  supposed  to  have  been  a  summer 

occupy  the  interior,  or  private  part  of  the 
mansion,  but  were  provided  either  with 
couches,  or  carpets,  spread  on  the  pavement, 
under  the  porticos  of  the  Outer  Quadrangle. 
Thus,  when  re1ati^g  Telemachus's  visit  to 
Nestor,  Homer  says: 

*'  On  ■well-polisb'd  courh  tbe  prince  was  laid, 
And  slept  beneath  the  sonnding  colonnade; 
While,  by  his  side,  Pislstratus  lay  spread 
(In age  bis  equal),  on  a  splendid  bed: 
But  In  an  inner  court,  securely  closed, 
Tbe  reverend  Nestor  and  his  queen  reposed." 

Odrssey,  b.iii. 

The  fin t  two  of  these  lines  are  translated 
liter aUy:  the  other  ftmr  are  the  translation 
of  Pope,  and  correspond  with  the  ^original 
sufHciently  to  prove  that  there  was  (as  al- 
ready mentioned)  a  puMic  and  a  private 
part  in  ihe  large  Grcdan  bouses. 
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Triclinium,  The  Apartments  on  the 
ground-floor  were  tastefully  ornament- 
ed with  stucco  and  paintings;  among 
the  latter  of  which  were  found,  in  the 
eating-room,  the  astronomic  Muse,  the 
tragic  Muse,  with  a  mask  in  her  right 
hand,  and  a  club  in  her  left;  Minerva 
seated,  with  a  helmet  on  her  head,  the 
Mgis  on  her  bosom,  a  lance  in  one 
hand,  and  the  other  resting  on  her 
Shield;  a  Man  seated  in  a  bronze  chair, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a  wand,  and  in 
his  left  a  scroll,  and  having  a  scrinium 
filled  with  papyri  near  him ;  Danzatrici, 
etc.,  etc.  Remains  of  a  Carpet  were 
likewise  found  in  this  room;  and  in  one 
of  the  Offices  for  Slaves  were  deposited 
Spades,  and  other  implements  of  Hus- 
bandry. These  offices  likewise  con  tain- 
ed  a  Human  Skeleton,  and  that  of  an 
Animal  with  an  Iron  Bell  fastened  lo  its 
neck;  an  Oven;  a  Kitchen  Fire-place, 
and  Stoves,  on  one  of  which  was  found  a 
bronze  Casserole,  with  its  Cover.  The 
Garden  (much  in  its  original  state)  is 
bordered  by  Porticos;  and  near  its 
back-door,  facing  the  sea,  were  found 
two  Skeletons;  that  nearest  to  the  door 
had  keys  in  one  hand,  and  a  gold  Ring, 
drnamented  with  two  serpents'  heads, 
on  the  other;  and  not  far  from  these 
skeletons  were  found  Fragments  of  Sil- 
ver Vases,  ornamented  with  Bassi-ri- 
lievi,  and  a  Linen  Wrapper,  containing 
eighty-eight  pieces  of  silver  money,  ten 
of  gold,  and  nine  of  bronze,  etc.  Co- 
lumns in  the  centre  of  the  Garden  form- 
ed a  PerguUit  under  which  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  table,  supported  by  a 
pedestal;  and  contiguous  was  a  reser- 
voir for  fish,  embellished  hyaJet-d'eau. 
The  subterranean  part  of  this  Villa  con- 
tains, under  the  Corridors  which  bor- 
der the  Garden,  Galleries,  evidently  used 
as  a  Cellar,  and  ventilated,  parallel  with 
thei  r  pavement,  by  loop-holes.  Ancient 
Wine-jars  are  still  seen  resting  against 
the  walls,  to  which  they  are  glued  by 
dust  and  ashes ;  and  here  the  Skeletons 
of  eighteen  grown  persons,  and  two 
children  (one  quite  a  baby),  were  disco- 
id The  Mensawu  portable^and  Areqaently 
nivle  of  costly  materials. 

(»)  According  lo  some  opinions,  sacrifices, 
(o propitiate  the  iofemal  deities,  were  offered 
in  the  SUieemiumy  on  a  circular  altar  be- 
tween the  table  and  the  d4M>rway ;  but,  oo 
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vered.  Perfect  impressions  of  each 
corpse  were  distinguishable  in  the  dust 
and  ashes,  which  probably  drifted 
through  the  loop-holes  into  this  Cellar ; 
and  some  of  these  impressions,  a  few 
bones,  and  the  skull  of  one  of  the  Skele- 
tons (that  of  a  young  woman),  may  be 
seen  in  the  Gallery  of  ancient  Frescos 
at  the  Neapolitan  Museum.  Near  the 
Skeleton  of  this  young  woman  were 
found  several  Necklaces,  with  other  gold 
ornaments,  silver  and  bronze  rings,  a 
piece  of  coral,  a  comb,  etc.;  and  in  her 
hand,  according  to  report,  was  a  purse 
full  of  copper  coins—perhaps,  owing  to 
the  terror  of  the  moment,  mistaken  for 
gold. 

Part  of  the  ancient  roof  of  the  Villa 
Suburhana  is  still  preserved.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Via  Domitiana, 
are  the  Tombs  of  the  Family  of  Dio- 
medes. 

Building  appropriated  to  the  Silieer- 
nium  after  funerals.  This  is  a  small 
Structure  (on  the  right,  between  the 
Villa  of  Diomedes  and  the  Herculaneum 
Gale);  its  interior  was  stuccoed  and 
adorned  with  paintings  (now  obliterat- 
ed) of  birds,  deer,  and  other  ancient 
emblems  of  death :  it  contains  a  Tri- 
elinium^  and  a  Men$a,{'}  or  Eating- 
table,  whereon  the  Silieemium^  or  fu- 
nereal repast,  was  served.  There  are 
places  for  three  mattresses  on  the  Tri- 
elinium.  Previous  to  this  repast  the 
worth  of  the  Deceased  was  eitolled;  and 
his,  or  her,  departure  from  this  world 
lamented.  The  Mourners  were  clad  in 
white :  wine  was  given  to  them ;  but 
their  meal  was  frugal ;  and,  according 
to  some  opinions,  only  three  persons 
sat  down  to  eat.(>)  The  Tomb  of  the 
deceased  was  decorated  with  roses,  and 
other  flowers. 

Tomb  ofNavoUia  Tyeheand  Caius 
Biunatius  Faustus.  This  is  a  hand- 
some funereal  Monument;  the  eiterior 
of  which  presents  an  Altar  of  white 
marble,  elegantly  ornamented.  A  BassO> 
rilievo  of  the  Bisellium,  with  which 
Faustus  was  honoured,  may  be  traced 

excavating  the  Sepulchre  of  Nistacidius,  a 
Vase  was  found  placed  in  the  earth,  to  re- 
ceive the  btood  of  victims:  therefore  tlie 
propitiatory  sacriaoe  to  the  infernal  deities 
seems,  in  one  instance  at  least,  to  have  been 
offered  at  the  Tomb. 
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on  one  of  the  sides  of  this  altar;  and  on 
another  is  the  representation  of  a  Vessel 
going  into  Port.  The  interior  of  the 
Sepulchre  resembles  a  Columbarium: 
and  in  its  Niches  were  found  Lamps, 
Cinerary  Urns  of  pottery,  and  three 
large  Vases  of  Glass,  each  being  cased 
with  lead,  and  containing  burnt  bones, 
and  a  liquor  composed  of  oil,  water,  and 
wine :  perhaps,  therefore,  this  might 
have  been  a  Public  Repository  for  the 
mortal  remains  of  persons  who  had  not 
private  tombs. 

Mausoleum  of  Ccdventius  Quietus. 
This  person  appears  to  have  been  an 
Augustal,  or  Magistrate  entitled  to  the 
Fasces.  His  Mausoleum  displays  the 
best  style  of  architecture :  and  under 
the  Inscription  to  his  memory  is  ASiseh 
Hum, 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ViaDomi- 
tiana  stands  a  Tomb  closed  by  a  door 
of  marble,  and  having  withinside  one 
solitary  Niche;  where  were  found  Ashes 
and  Bones,  enclosed  in  a  large  Alabaster 
Vase;  on  which  was  deposited  an  Inta- 
glio of  a  Stag,  set  in  a  ring  of  gold. 

Tomb  of  Aticius  Seaurut.  This  Co- 
lumbarium stands  on  the  right  of  the 
Via  Domitiana :  its  eiterlor  displays 
Bassi-rillevi,  representing  Gladiatorial 
Combats;  its  interior  Is  perfect,  and 
contains  a  considerable  nnmber  of 
Niches  for  cinerary  urns.  Judging  from 
the  Inscription  on  this  Monument,  the 
Magistrates  of  Pompeii  decreed  that  an 
equestrian  Statue  of  Scaurus  might  be 
placed  in  the  Forum. 

Inn  for  Peasantry,  On  the  left  side 
of  the  Via  Domitiana  are  a.  Portico  and 
other  Buildings,  behind  it,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  an  Inn  for  the  Pea- 
sants who  supplied  Pompeii  with  provi- 
sions ;  and  likewise  for  Travellers  in  ge- 
neral;because  no  stranger  was  permitted 
to  sleep  within  the  walls  of  the  City. 
This  Inn  appears  to  have  been  capa- 
cious, and  provided  with  horses  and 
carriages;  as  remains  of  a  Carl,  the  Tire 
of  Wheels  with  sii  spokes,  the  Skeleton 
of  a  Donkey,  and  a  piece  of  bronze, 
resembling  a  Horse's  Bit,  were  found 

(>)  The  Samnites  are  supposed,  at  one  pe- 
riod, to  have  occupied  Pompeii,  NeapoHs, 
etc. ;  and,  aooordlng  to  some  opinions,  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Naples  descend  from 
them. 


here.  The  Court-yard  contained  a 
Fountain  with  a  Watering-place  for 
cattle :  and  the  excavation  of  the  Portico 
brought  to  light  five  human  Skeletons, 
four  of  which,  (locked  in  each  other's 
arms)  are  supposed  to  have  been  those 
,  of  a  Mother  and  her  Children ;  who,  on 
reaching  the  Portico,  were  suffocated 
by  showers  of  ashes.  A  considerable 
number  of  silver  and  bronze  Coins, 
Gold  ftings  and  Ear-rings,  were  likewise 
found  under  this  Portico;  and  two 
other  Skeletons,  with  several  Gold  and 
Bronze  Coins,  were  discovered  near  it. 
The  Buildings  within  the  Portico  con- 
tained Lamps,  Pails  for  water,  Vases, 
Pots,  Cups,  Decanters,  Tongs,  Scales, 
Padlocks,  Lachrymatories  of  Glass, 
Spindles  with  their  ferrules,  ^ai^pickers 
of  bone.  Dice,  a  Marble  Mortar,  etc.  etc. 
Some  of  the  rooms  appear  to  have  been 
Shops.  On  the  top  of  this  Inn  was  a 
Terrace,  with  Galleries  above  it,  com- 
manding an  eitensive  view. 

Public  Ustrina.  Opposite  to  the  Inn, 
on  the  right,  is  a  large  open  space,  said 
to  have  been  originally  the  Burial- 
ground  of  the  Samnites;^>)  which  the 
Romans  converted  into  a  Public  Us- 
trina. The  Place  where,  according  to 
supposition,  the  Dead  were  washed, 
previous  to  being  burnt,  may  still  be 
seen ;  as  may  the  remains  of  earthen 
Vessels  conjectured  to  have  been  used 
in  this  operation.  Hence  a  Path  ascends 
to  the  Site  of  a  spacious  Villa;  which 
was  excavated  in  1749,  and  again  in 
1763,  but  re-entombed,  according  to 
the  custom  of  that  period.  Here  were 
discovered  the  well-known  figures  in 
fresco  of  thirteen  Danzatrici,  four  Cen- 
taurs, and  fourteen  Rope-dancers;  as 
were  two  Mosaics,  of  great  value,  repre- 
senting comic  scenes,  and  executed  by 
Dioscorides  of  Samos;  who  has  in- 
scribed them  with  his  name.(«)  This 
Villa  contains  a  Recess,  above  which 
were  found  the  following  words  in 
Latin  :— 

"  Sea  and  fresh  water  Baths  of  Marcus 
Crassus  Frugius." 

It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that 

(>)  These  Frescos  and  Mosaics  are  now 
placed  in  the  Gallery  of  Ancient  Paintings 
belonging  to  the  Museum  at  Naples;  as  are 
most  of  the  ancient  pictures  which  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii. 
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he  was  the  proprietor  of  the  habita- 
tion. 

Semicircular  roofed  Seat,  On  the 
left  side  of  the  Via  Domitiana  is  a  deep 
Recess;  decorated  with,  stucco'  orna- 
ments :  it  seems  to  hare  been  a  covered 
Seat  for  foot-passengers  ;(*)  and  in  this 
vicinity  were  found  three  Sliele tons,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  Coins. 

Semicircular  Seats  not  roofed.  On 
the  back  of  the  first  of  these  sepulchral 
Seats  is  the  following  inscription,  in  ca- 
pital letters,  as  are  all  the  inscriptions 
at  Pompeii :— ''Mammije.  P.  F.  Sacer- 

DOTI .  PVBLICATE  .  LOCVS  .  SEPVLTVR  . 

Datvs.  Decyriontm.  Decreto."  Be- 
hind the  Seat  stands  the  Tomb  of  the 
Priesless,  Jtlamm®a«  which  appears  to 
have  been  elegantly  built  and  hand- 
somely ornamented:  and  near  it  is 
another  Tomb,  probably  that  of  her 
father^  Marcus  Portius.(*)  Nearer  to  the 
City-gate  is  a  second  open  semicircular 
sepulchral  Seat ;  and  to  the  left  of  the 
Via  Domitiana^  on  the  outside  of  the 
Gate,  is  a  Path  leading  to  a  Sally  port, 
by  the  steps  of  which  it  is  easy  to  ascend 
to  the  top  of  the^ampar ts. 

Sentry-box.  This  small  Edifice,  in 
the  form  of  a  niche,  and  close  to  the 
City-gate,  seems,  judging  from  the 
lance,  the  crest  of  a  helm«t,  and  the 
skeleton  found  here,  to  have  been  the 
station  of  a  soldier  who  died  at  his 
post.(3) 

VTalls  of  the  City.  Pompeii  was  for- 
tified by  double  Walls,  one  of  which  en- 
compasses the  City,  the  other  passes 
through  the  centre  of  a  Ditch  made  to 
strengthen  the  fortification;  and  be- 
tween these  Walls  is  the  broad  Platform 
of  the  Ancients,  about  twenty  English 
feet  in  width.  The  walls  are  supposed 
to  have  varied  in  height  from  about 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet,  according  to 
the  local  level ;  they  consist,  at  bottom, 
of  travertine ;  but  the  upper  part  is  pe- 

(>)  According  to  some  opinioos,  this  Edi- 
fice was  an  iGdicula. 

(>)  Antiquaries  suppose,  that  the  Tombs  in 
the  suburbs  of  Pompeii,  on  the  sides  of  the 
f^ia  Domiiiana,  contained,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  the  remains  of  those  persons  only 
who  had  borne  high  offices  in  the  Slate. 

(3)  A  Sun-dial  of  marble  was  found,  not 
far  distant  from  the  Sentry-box,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  Walls  of  the  aty. 


perino;  some  of  these  stones  being 
from  four  to  five  feet  square,  smooth, 
and  apparently  not  joined  by  any 
cement;  though  placed  with  such  skill 
as  to  resemble  one  entire  mass  :  while 
other  parts  are  ill  built  with  rough 
stones  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and 
were,  perhaps,  hastily  collected  and 
piled  together  after  the  destructive 
earthquake  of  the  year  63.(4)  Oscan 
Characters  (as  already  mentioned)  may 
be  traced  on  several  of  these  stones. 
The  original  Walls  appear  to  have  been 
very  ancient ;  but,  as  they  were  consi- 
derably injured  by  Sylla,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  666,  and  probably  suffered  again 
during  the  civil  war  between  Csssar  and 
Pompey,  they  must  have  undergone 
many  reparations  before  the  earthquake 
alluded  to.  They  were  fortified  by 
square  Towers,  three  storeys  high,  and 
provided  with  Sally-ports.  The  Towers 
seem  to  have  been  placed  at  distances 
more  or  less  considerable  from  each 
other,  according  to  the  necessity  for 
defence  on  the  spot  where  they  stood.(S) 
Adjacent  to  the  Herculaneum  Gate, 
toward  the  west,  there  were  not  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  between  them; 
while,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Town, 
they  seem  to  have  been  from  two  to  five 
hundred  feet  apart.  The  interior  side 
of  the  Agger  is  provided  with  Steps,  by 
means  of  which  the  citizens  ascended 
to  its  summit. 

Herculaneum  Gate.  Pompeii  had 
four  principal  entrances,(Sj  which  stood 
nearly  at  right  angles,  and  are  now  de- 
nominated the  Herculaneum  Gate;  the 
Samus,  or  Sea  Gate ;  the  Isiac  Gate  (so 
called  because  not  far  distant  from  the 
Temple  of  Isis) ;  and  the  Nola  Gate;  all 
of  which  entrances  seem  to  have  been 
devoid  of  architectural  decorations  on 
the  outside,  and  composed  of  bricks 
stuccoed.  The  Herculaneum  Gate  is 
divided  into  three  Archways  ^the  middle 
division,  through  which  passes  the  Via 

(4)  This  earthquake  is  noticed  by  Seneca  : 
it  occurred  during  the  ninth  year  of  the 
reign  of  N(ro. 

(5)  That  near  the  Herralaneam  Gate  is 
the  most  perfect ;  and  the  best  way  of  geiting 
to  it  is  through  a  habitation  called  theUonse 
of  the  Vestals. 

(6)  Another  Gate  has  been  discovered,  mak- 
ing five  in  all. 
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Domitianaj  appears  to  have  been  Tor 
carriages ;  and  one  of  the  side  entrances 
for  foot-passengers  coining  into  the 
City;  the  other  for  foot-passengers 
going  out  of  it.  The  centre  Arch 
is  about  fourteen  English  feet  and 
a  half  in  width,  and  lofty  in  proportion; 
and  the  side  Arches  are  about  four  feet 
and  a  half  in  width,  and  about  ten  feet 
high.('  )The  Via  Domitiana,  within  the 
Gate,  is  twenty-one  feet  broad  exclusive 
of  the  foot- ways ;  including  them,  thirty- 
three  feet ;  and  consists  of  large  volcanic 
stones  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  fiied 
deep  in  a  particularly  strong  cement. 

Inn^  probably  the  Post-house,  This 
is  the  first  building  on  the  right,  within 
the  Walls :  and  as  Augustus  established 
Posts,  or  what  was  tantamount,  on  all 
the  consular  roads,  (»)  and  is  supposed 
to  have  made  Pompeii  one  of  the  sta- 
tions, this  edifice  probably  was  a  Polst- 
house;  as  Horses'  Bones  were  found  in 
the  Stables :  and  Rings  for  fastening  up 
horses,  with  three  Gars,  and  several 
pieces  of  iron  shaped  like  the  Tire  of 
Wheels,  are  said  to  have  been  disco- 
vered on  the  premises.  Chequers  were 
painted  on  the  side  of  the  principal 
Door;  which  seems  to  have  been  con- 
structed to  admit  carriages.  Contiguous 
to  this  Boor  are  two  Shops,  or  rather 
Eating-rooms,  fitted  up  with  the  ne- 
cessary  appendages  to    a  Traiteur's 

(•)  On  this  Edifice  was  found  part  of  an 
lotcription,  implying  that  Gladiatorial  Com- 
bats, and  a  Chase,  would  be  exhibited  on  the 
Amphitheatre;  and  likewise  that  the  seats 
for  spectators  would  be  shaded  by  awnings. 

(•)  It  does  not,  however,  seem  certain  that 
there  was  a  oonsnlar  road  through  Pompeii, 
before  the  days  of  Domitian ;  though  the 
na  j4ppia  passed  near  it,  in  the  way  from 
Capua  to  Nola. 

(3)  The  Inn,  according  to  an  Inscription 
nearly  obliterated,  bekMiged  to  a  person 
named  Albinos. 

(4)Talisman8  usually  represent  Birds,  Tor- 
toises, Dolphins,  and  other  fishes,  in  gold, 
silver,  coral,  and  bronze. 

The  lielief  of  the  power  of  Amulets  or 
Charms  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Homer; 
thus  Moly  is  used  by  Ulysses,  as  a  preterv- 
alive  against  fascination. 

(S)  Coffee  is  a  native  of  Africa,  supposed  to 
have  been  unknown  to  tlie  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans; and  not  being  mentioned  by  any 
European  Writers  engaged  in  the  Crusades. 


kitchen.  The  building  likewise  contains 
a  Court-yard,  and  Chambers  of  various 
dimensions,  a  small  Portico,  and  ad 
inner  Court,  from  which  is  a  descent 
into  an  eitensive  vaulted  cellar.(3)  On 
a  pilaster  ofthis  building  is  a  Talisman, 
roughly  sculptured,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  considered,  by  the  Pom- 
peiani,  as  a  preservative  against  that 
species  of  fascination  called,  by  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Magna  Graecia, 
the  MaV  Oechio,{^)  The  Pompeiani 
believed  many  persons  were  afflicted 
with  an  Exnl  Eye;  and  thought  it  im- 
possible, unless  guarded  by  a  Talisman, 
to  be  looked  at  by  those  persons  with 
impunity.  The  present  inhabitants  of 
Magna  Grascia  Indulge  a  similar  belief; 
and  the  dealer  in  Amulets  at  Naples  en- 
joys as  much  custom  as  did  the  dealer 
in  Talismans  at  Pompeii. 

Building  on  the  left,  commonly 
caUeda  Coffee-house  ;{^)  but  more  pro- 
bably a  Thermopolium,  or  Shop  for 
warm  deeoetions.  Here  we  find  a  Stove; 
and  likewise  a  marble  Dresser,  with 
marks  upon  it,  evidently  made  either 
by  cups  or  glasses;  and  consequently 
the  contents  of  these  cups,  or  glasses, 
when  spilt,  must  have  been  corrosive  ; 
but  what  this  corrosive  liquid  was  is 
unknown.  In  the  Shop  were  found 
three  small  Shelves,  placed  precisely 
like  those  which  hold  liqueurs  in  Nea- 

it  seems  to  have  been  equally  unknown  in 
Syria,  during  the  th  rteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  It  is  found  wild,  from  Caffa,  the 
south  province  of  Narea,  in  Africa,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile ;  and  was  first  brought  from 
Arabia  into  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  was  used  at  Grand  Cairo 
earlyinthesixteenih century ;  and  first  men- 
tk>ned,  in  the  west  of  Europe,  by  a  German 
traveller,  who  returned  from  Syria  in  1573. 
Pietro  della  Valle,  a  Venetian,  says  in  a  let- 
ter of  his,  that  he  intended  bringing  some  of 
it  to  Venice,  where  he  thought  it  was  un- 
known. This  berry,  which  has  now  made 
its  way  through  the  whole  civilised  world, 
was  first  brought  into  France  during  the 
year  1644;  and  in  1671,  a  coffee-house  was 
opened  at  Marseilles.  In  1652,  Daniel  Ed- 
wards, an  English  merchant,  brought  with 
him,  from  Turkey,  a  Greek  servant  who  un- 
derstood the  method  of  roasting  and  making 
coffee;  and  this  servant  was  the  first  person 
who  sold  it  publicly  in  London. 
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politan  coffee-houses.  Shops  of  the 
same  description  seem  to  have  abounded 
in  Pompeii;  and  were  all  provided  with 
a  stove,  and  a  dresser,  for  cups,  etc.  As 
they  furnished  stewed  meat,  and  pro- 
bably soup  (for  may  not  warm  decoctions 
be  thus  interpreted?)  they  appear  to 
have  answered  the  purpose  of  the  Res- 
taurants of  the  present  day.  Hard 
drinkers,  according  to  many  opinions, 
resorted  to  them :  in  which  case*  we 
may  conclude  they  were  provided  with 
spirits.  Vomits  (sometimes  taken  by  the 
Ancients,  that  they  might  afterwards  do 
justice  to  a  good  dinner,)  are  likewise 
supposed  to  have  been  sold  here. 

House  of  the  Vestals.  This  Edifice, 
composed  of  two  distinct  habitations, 
seems  to  have  been  improperly  named, 
as  it  was  evidently  the  abode  of  two  fa- 
milies; friends,  perhaps;  because  we 
see,  on  the  threshold  of  the  second  ha- 
bitation, the  hospitable  word  ''Salte,'* 
(Welcome!)  wrought  in  Mosaic.  The 
first  apartment  hasan  open  Quadrangle, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  chamber  where 
archives  are.  supposed  to  have  been 
deposited;  and  on  each  side  is  a  Boom, 
probably  for  the  reception  of  clients, 
etc.,  at  daybreak,  according  to  the 
Pompeian  custom*  The  second  Apart- 
ment consists  of  a  Bathing-room,  and 
a  Bed-chamber  ornamented  wfth  Paint- 
ings; a  Dressing-room,  a  Library,  a 
Gallery,  a  Saloon;  and  beyond  these,  a 
Lararium,  with  a  place  for  the  sacred 
fire  in  its  centre,  and  three  recesses  in 
its  walls.  Here  the  mysteries  of  the 
Bona  Dea  are  supposed  to  have  been 
celebrated,  and  sacrifices  offered  to  the 
Lares  Familiares.  The  Door-sill  of  one 
of  these  rooms  is  decorated  with  two 
serpents,(')  also  wrought  in  Mosaic  :  a 
Boom  of  very  small  dimensions  has,  in 
the  centre  of  il«  pavement,  a  Labyrinth, 
ortable  for  playing  at  an  ancient  game; 
and  the  Pavement  of  another  room 
exhibits  a  Cornucopia.  The  Skeletons  of 
a  Man  and  a  Dog,  a  silver  Crescent 

(0  The  Pompeians  seem  fo  have  looked 
upon  Serpents  as  tutelar  Genii ;  and  repre- 
sentations of  Serpents,  often  found  painted 
in  the  houses  and  likeivise  in  the  streets  of 
Pompeii,  have,  it  has  frequently  been  ima- 
gined, been  considered  as  Amulets  capable 
of  counteracting  that  species  of  fascination 
now  called  the  MaV  Occhio—ihe  tnier  sup- 


(perhaps  a  talisman),  with  several  Gold 
Ornaments  for  ladies,  were  found  here ; 
and  behind  the  house  were  disentombed 
ten  human  skeletons,  one  of  them  hav- 
ing four  rings  on  the  same  finger,  four 
earrings,  a  necklace,  two  bracelets, 
and  otber  ornaments  all  of  Gold,  Silver 
Coins,  a  Silver  Ring,  and  a  Bronze 
Lantern. 

Anatomical  Theatre,  This  House, 
contiguous  to  that  of  the  Vestals,  has  a 
large  Atrium,  terminated  by  a  Garden ; 
and  on  each  side  of  the  Atrium  is  a  range 
oT  Rooms*  Here  were  found  above  forty 
Chirurgical  Instruments ;  some  resem- 
bling those  of  modern  times,  and  others, 
ofwhichtheuse  is  now  unkQown.(>) 

Ponderariunif  or  Custom-house.  A 
spacious  door-way  leads  into  a  Court, 
where  Steelyards  were  found,  and  leaden 
Weights  in  large  numbers.  A  Weight 
representing  the  head  of  Mercury,  and 
weighing  twenty-two  ounces,  was  also 
found  here. 

The  Edifice  consisted  of  two  spacioas 
Courts  and  a  Cabinet ;  and  in  the  Back- 
court,  which  is  not  paved,  were  disco- 
vered two  Skeletons  of  horses,  with 
three  bronze  bells  attached  to  the  neck 
of  each;  remains  of  Harness;  and  part 
of  a  two-wheeled  Carriage. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Houses  on 
the  right,  from  the  Inn  which  belonged 
to  Albinus  to  the  buildings  opposite  the 
Ponderarium,are  merely  piles  of  ruins: 
among  them,  however,  may  be  distin- 
guished the  House  of  CaiusCeius;  which 
stands  opposite  to  a  Fountain,  and  is 
now  occupied  by  soldiers.  It  seems  to 
have  comprised  Baths;  probably  (from 
its  vicinity  to  the  sea)  salt-water  baths. 
The  part  of  Pompeii  on  which  the  House 
stands  contained  subterranean  Struc- 
tures, wherein  the  Pompeiani  are 
supposed  to  have  assembled  for  the 
despatch  of  business,  during  very  hot 
or  rainy  weather;  and  tliis  description 
of  building,  called  a  Crypto  Portlcus, 
was  usually  embellished  with  columns, 

position  seems  to  be,  that  these  figures  were 
used  to  convey  an  intimation  to  the  passen- 
ger^ to  avoid  the  commission  of  injory  or 
nuisance  of  any  description. 

(>}  This  Edifice  contained  a  considerable 
number  of  leaden  Weights;  some  of  which 
exhibit  an  Inscription,  implying, "  that  those 
who  j>ay  will  be  served,^* 
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and  famished  with  baths  and  reservoirs 
for  water.  Facing  the  Ponderarinm  a 
Path  led  to  the  sea,  through  a  Crypto 
Porticus;  and  merchandise,  when 
onsbipped,  probably  came  through  this 
Path  to  be  weighed. 

Soap- Manufactory.  On  the  left,  and 
contigaons  to  the  Ponderarlum,  is  a 
Shop  which,  judging  by  the  materials 
discovered  there,  seems  to  have  been 
a  Soap-manufactory;  and  beyond  it 
are  two  of  the  Shops  for  warm  decoc- 
tions, etc.(') 

House  of  the  Dantatriei.  Painted  on 
the  Walls  of  the  open  Quadrangle  here, 
were  found  four  figures  of  Danzatrici 
(equal  in  merit  with  those  of  the  Villa 
Suburbana.i,andanotherPaintingwhich 
represents  a  Brood  of  Ducks  swimming 
in  a  Pool  of  Water, Buildings,  a  Garden, 
Cypress-trees,  and  a  Youth  dancing.  At 
the  end  of  the  interior  Apartment  is  the 
Lararium;  and  to  the  left  of  that,  a 
Bed-chamber,  decorated  with  Paintings 
of  twojnvcnile  Deities,  a  Genius  holding 
a  Vase  for  perfumes.  Warriors  on  Horse- 
back pursuing  fugitive  Damsels,  Dan- 
cers, and  Bacchantes.  This  House 
stands  in  a  Vicoletto,  or  Lane,  on  the 
left  of  the  Via  Domitiana,  and  adjoin- 
ing another  Edifice  embellished  with 
Mosaics,  and<  Paintings  of  Egyptian 
Deities,  and  therefore  called,  by  the 
excavators,  the  House  of  isis.  The 
beautiful  little  bronze  Statue  of  Apollo, 
with  silver  strings  to  his  Lyre,  and  now 
in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  was  found  in 
the  Lane  above-mentioned. 

Public  Baking-house.  This  Building, 
which  stands  on  the  left  side  of  the  Via 
Domitiana,  contains  four  Corn-mills,  a 
small  Stable  for  the  donkeys,  who  were 
blindfolded,  and  employed  in  grinding 
corn,  the  Oven  for  baking  bread,  etc., 

(t)  In  one  of  thene  shops  was  found  a  box 
wilb  a  lid:  probably  a  Till ;  as  the  centre  of 
the  lid  bas  a  bole  in  it,  apparently  to  receive 

money.  ^    ^ 

(•)  The  ancients,  according  to  Quverius, 
were  accustomed  to  boil  their  Wines ;  and, 
if  so,  stoves  in  Wine-shups  must  have  been 
requisite. 

(3)  This  Garden  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained an  aviary,  for  rare  and  beautiful 
singing-birds. 

(4)  We  are  told  that  Greek  and  Roman 
ladies  sat  in  chairs  during  dinner;  while  the 
men  redined  on  TricUnia;  and  heiioe»  at  the 


Vases  for  water,  and  Amphora)  for 
flour.  Heaps  of  Corn  were  likewise 
found  here.  The  donkeys  and  horses 
employed  in  Magna  Grascla  for  turning 
corn-mills  are  still  blindfolded:  and  the 
Oven  in  this  Baking-house  varies  so 
little  from  those  made  at  present,  that 
it  might,  without  much  difficulty,  be 
restored  to  Its  pristine  use. 

House  of  Caius  Sallust.  Leading  to 
the  Quadrangle  of  this  Mansion  (one  of 
the  largest  in  the  Via  Domitiana)  is  a 
Shop,  which  was  found  furnished  with 
Stoves,  Shelves  (probably  intended  to 
hold  measures  for  liquids).  Dressers,  and 
six  Amphorie  fixed  into  them.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  Eating-house, 
where  national  dishes  were  cooked,  and 
sold  to  the  common  people :  perhaps 
the  Amphoras  held  wine,(>)  oil,  salt- 
fish,  and  olives :  and  as  this  Shop  com- 
municated with  the  House  of  Sallust,  it 
probably  was  the  custom  at  Pompeii, 
as  it  now  is  in  several  towns  of  Magna 
Griecia,  for  land  proprietors  to  sell 
their  wine  and  oil,  not  only  wholesale, 
but  retafl.  The  Residence  of  Sallust 
appears  to  have  been  elegantly  orna- 
mented. A  Fountain  of  peculiar  beauty 
adorned  the  Quadrangle;  and  opposite 
t<f  the  door  of  entrance  was  a  small 
Flower  Garden,(3)  in  which  the  Tri- 
clinium for  summer  dinners  still  re- 
mains.f4)  To  the  right  of  the  Quadrangle 
were  the  privateApartmentsforthe  Fe- 
males of  the  Family;  the  entrance  to 
which  was  through  a  narrow  passage, 
with  a  door,  having  interior  curtains  at 
the  end.  In  the  centre  of  these  Apart- 
ments is  a  Court,  surrounded  by  eight 
Columns,  and  giving  light  to  the  Bed- 
chambers, the  Banqueting-room,  a 
small  Kitchen,  a  Hot  Bath,  etc.  These 
rooms  exhibit  tolerably  well-preserved 

Lectislernium,  that  couches  were  prepared 
for  the  male,  and  chairs  for  the  female,  Di- 
viuities.  Admitting  all  Ibis,  the  Triclinium 
in  the  Gardcmwhich  made  part  of  Sallust's 
Mansion  must  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  men  of  the  family  only ;  for  although 
the  Column  whereon  the  Men'a  was  fixed, 
the  Triclinium,  and  the  Garden,  are  all  nearly 
in  their  original  slate,  no  space  for  placing 
chairs  round  the  Mensa  is  discoverable. 
Judging,  however,  by  ancient  paintings,  it 
seems  apparent  that  the  Master  and  l^listress 
of  a  family,  when  dining  toffetber  in  pri- 
vate, both  reclined  on  a  Triclinium. 

a8 
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Paintings,  Damely I  Diana  and  Actaeon— 
Europa— Phryxus  and  Helle— Ma^8^ 
Venus,  and  Cupid.  The  Boom  which 
contains  the  last-named  Picture  is 
beautifully  payed  with  African, marbles ; 
and  Paintings,  all'  encausto,  may  be 
seen  on  the  Wall  of  the  Court  near  the 
entrance  to  this  Boom.  The  House  of 
Sallust  appears  to  have  been  excavated 
by  the  Ancients,  immediately  after  the 
eruption  of  79;  and  modern  excavators 
have  consequently  found  but  little  por- 
table wealth  remaining  within  its  walls, 
a  bronze  Hind  (from  the  mouth  of  which 
passed  the  water  of  the  Impluvium)  and 
bronze  Kitchen  Utensils  excepted.  In  a 
neighbouring  Lane  was  discovered  the 
Skeleton  of  a  Lady,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Mistress  of  the  Mansion,  with 
three  other  Skeletons,  according  to 
supposition  those  of  her  Servants.  A 
small  quantity  of  Money,  a  Silver  Mirror 
(which,  as  before  observed,  Grecian 
ladies  always  carried  about  them),  in- 
lagli,  set  in  gold.  Rings,  a  Pair  of  Ear- 
rings, a  Necklace  composed  of  gold 
chains,  and  five  Gold  Bracelets,  were, 
according  to  report,  found  among  these 
Skeletons. 

Beyond  the  House  of  Sallust,  in  the 
same  line,  are  a  Farrier's  «Aop,  where 
several  articles  requisite  for  his  trade 
were  found ;  a  second  Public  Baking- 
house,  much  larger  and  better  con- 
structed than  the  first,  and  provided 
with  a  stable  for  beasts  of  burden ;  and 
another  for  those  destined  to  turn  the 
Corn-mills;  four  of  which  still  remain 
on  the  premises ;  as  do  large  Amphorae, 
wherein  corn  and  flour  were  found. 
This  part  of  the  Town  likewise  contains 
a  House  supposed  to  have  been  the 
abode  of  a  Ballet-Master;  because  it  is 
decorated  with  frescos  representing 
Musical  Instruments  and  Theatrical 
Scenery;  and  also  because  a  piece  of 
iron,  which  apparently  belonged  to  a 
musical  instrument,  was  discovered 
here.  This  House  contained  other 
frescos;  and  among  them  was  Dido 
abandoned  by  ^neas  :  it  likewise  con- 
tained a  considerable  number  of  elegant 
bronze  and  glass  Utensils;  a  handsome 
Vase  of  Alabaster ;  a  Table  of  Porphyry ; 
and  a  smallSlatue  of  ayouth  resting  on 

(<>  The  Mintena  Gymnothorax,  called ilfo- 
rena  \a  Italian,  and  reported  to  be  a  breed 


one  of  the  Dii  Termini :  its  Qaadrangte 
displays  a  Painting  of  two  Serpents 
twined  round  an  Altar,  above  which  is 
a  Lararium. 

House  of  Julius  Polybius.  this  Edi- 
fice stands  on  the  right,  in  the  Via 
Domitiana;  and,  judging  by  the  Che- 
quers painted  on  its  wall,  might  pro- 
bably have  been  a  public  Hotel.  The 
building  is  capacious,  and  commani- 
cated  with  six  shops :  it  had  two  en- 
trances from  the  Via  Domitiana:  and 
the  Arcades  into  which  the  sleeping'^ 
rooms  opened  were  evidently  glazed, 
during  cold  weather.  Large  Candelabra 
of  Bronze,  a  Steelyard,  leaden  Weights, 
and  other  articles  of  value,  were  found 
here 

Chemisrs  and  Druggist's  Shop,  Cen- 
tral between  the  Via  Domitiana  and 
another  street,  is  this  Shop;  which 
exhibits,  for  its  sign,  a  Serpent  devour- 
ing the  Pine-fruit :  and  as  the  serpent  is 
an  emblem  of  prudence  and  foresight, 
and  the  pine-fruit  of  death,  perhaps  this 
sign  was  meant  to  show  that  the  two  for- 
mer may  sometimes  discoihfit  the  latter. 

Restaurant  of  Fortunatus.  The  ex- 
cavation of  this  part  of  the  Via  Domi- 
tiana terminates  here :  and  contiguous 
to  the  Bestaurant  was  a  Baking-house. 

Residence  of  the  Edile  Pansa,  On  the 
left  of  the  Via  Domitiana,  and  leading 
to  the  Public  Baths,  is  this  House^  the 
sole  completely  insulated  habitation  yet 
disentombed  at  Pompeii,  and  surround- 
ed by  streets,  to  which  its  Shops,  seven 
in  number,  had  each  an  entrance.  The 
House  is  large,  and  handsomely  deco- 
rated with  marbles  and  mosaics.  It 
displays  an  open  Atrium  paved  with 
marble;  and  beyond  this, a  Peristyle, 
approached  by  Steps,  embellished  with 
Columns,  and  having  a  Beservoir  for 
fish  in  its  centre.  On  the  right  are 
sleeping-rooms ;  and  in  an  angle  of  the 
Edifice  is  an  Apartment  with  a  Kitchen 
Fire-place,  similar  to  those  now  seen  In 
the  kitchens  of  Magna  Gr»cia.  The 
paintings  of  this  Apartment  (which,  by 
the  by,  are  wretchedly  executed)  re< 
present  a  Cook  sacrificing  eatables  on 
an  altar ;  near  which  are  the  Head  of  a 
Wild  Boar,  a  Ham,  Bacon,  and  a  Mih 
r8Bna(')  fastened  to  a  spit.  According  to 

of  fiih  between  the  land  and  tea  viper,  is 
armed  with  a  sort  of  spear  on  its  head;  this 
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report,  Fire  Skeletons  of  Females,  with 
gold  ear-riags,  were  discovered  on  these 
premises;  as  were  several  Culinary 
Utensils,  both  of  silver  and  bronze;  two 
gold  Coins  bearing  the  efflgy  of  Nero ;  a 
ring;  a  few  silver  and  copper  Coins;  a 
silver  Vase,  the  handle  of  which  repre- 
sents the  head  of  Pan ;  two  Wings  of 
Bronze,  beautifully  worked ;  Lamps  of 
the  same  metal;  and  three  Candelabra, 
one  of  them  being  deemed  the  most 
estimable  in  the  Neapolitan  Museum :  it 
stands  on  the  table  of  the  second  room 
containing  small  bronzes.  Two  large 
Coppers  (in  one  of  which  was  the  Group 
of  Bacchus  and  a  little  Faun,  wrapped 
ronnd  with  linen),  were  likewise  disco- 
vered in  the  House  ofPansa. 

Not  far  hence  stands  the  shop  wherein 
the  Colours  for  Fresco  Painting,  now  in 
the  Studii  at  Naples,  were  found. 

House  of  the  Dramatic  Poet,  This  is 
one  of  the  most  expensively  and  ele- 
gantly-adorned private  dwellings  yet 
brought  to  view  at  Pompeii,  it  stands 
in  a  Street  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Domi^ 
tiana,  and  is  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Public  Baths.  A  narrow  Vestibule,  on 
the  Walls  of  which  are  Frescos,  leads  to 
an  open  Quadrangle,  with  the  custom- 
ary reservoir  for  rain-water  in  its  cen- 
tre; and  when  this  house  was  excavated 
in  1825,  a  Mosaic  Pavement  displayed, 
close  to  the  Gate  of  Kntrance,  the  Fi- 
gure of  a  Dog  chained;  and  under 
this  guardian  of  the  premises  were  the 
words  '<Cavb  Canem.'X')  On  the  Wall 
of  the  Quadrangle  (to  the  right,  and 
near  the  entrance),  were  found  Pic- 
tures supposed  to  represent  Thetis  and 
Achilles,  the  latter  as  a  Child !— the  Res- 
titution ofHelen  toMenelau8,the  former 
being  accompanied  by  Victory!— and 

spear,  if  touched,  is  venomous,  and  par- 
ticalarly  distiogoishes  the  Munena  from  the 
Lamprey.  Th«$  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans, 
too  prone  to  sacrifice  lo  g lutlooy,  kept  their 
flslies  of  every  desoriptioQ  alive  in  rcsenroirt, 
till  the  rooraeot  they  were  wanted  for  table; 
and  the  Munena,  highly  prized  by  epicures, 
was  kept  io  a  reservoir  of  sea  and  fresh 
water  mixed;  because  it  is  supposed  to  re- 
quire this  mixture ;  and  sometimes,  as  we 
are  told,  it  was  fed  with  human  flofh  (that 
of  staves),  in  order  to  augment  its  balk  and 
Improve  its  flavour. 

{*)  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  the  figure  of 
a  hadUng  U^tg  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  Lares ; 


the  Parting  Interview  between  Achilles 
and  Briseis,  by  far  the  finest  ancient 
picture  known  to  be  in  existence!  The 
lower  part  is  grievously  mutilated;  but 
the  heads  (all  of  which  are  superb,  and 
especially  that  of  Briseis),  have  escaped 
injury.  Artists  (who  alone  are  competent 
to  appreciate  works  of  art)  class  this 
exquisite  Fresco  with  the  best  pro- 
ductions ofRaphael.(>)  On  the  Wall  to 
the  left,  was  found  a  picture  of  Venus, 
somewhat  .similar  to  the  Venus  d«* 
Medici,  and  a  Dove  at  her  feet,  holding 
in  its  beak  a  Sprig  of  Myrtle!  The  Fe- 
male Figures  in  these  fine  specimens  of 
ancient  painting  have,  on  what  is  now 
called  the  wedding  finger,  Intagli,  or 
Camel,  set  in  Rings  of  the  Roman 
fashion,  and  supposed  to  be  family  em- 
blems; consequently  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  Figures  are  Portraits.  On  this 
side  of  the  Quadrangle  was  found  a 
Painting  which  represents  Dsdalus 
flying  toward  Magna  Grsecia,  and  Icarus 
submerged  in  the  ^gean  Sea; although 
a  Marine  Deity  endeavours  to  save  him. 
On  this  side  likewise  are  several  small 
Rooms,  decorated  with  Paintings.  One 
Room  contains  the  representation  of  a 
Combat  between  Warriors  on  foot,  and 
Amazons  in  Cars;  the  former  of  whom 
are  discomfited.  Below  the  Frieze,  one 
of  the  Nereides  is  represented  riding  on 
a  Marine  Bull.  Another  Room  displays 
an  Amorino  fishing,  and  presenting  the 
produce  of  his  labour  to  Venus— Ariadne 
abandoned — and  Narcissus.  In  a  Room, 
called  the  Library,  ate  Marine  Views- 
Land  Views— and  Scrolls  of  Papyri  with 
Greek  Characters  written  on  them ;  all 
painted  on  the  Walls.  Scenic  Masks 
make  part  of  the  decorations  of  these 
rooms.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the 

and  the  Statues  of  these  Household  Divinities 
were  often  ctothed  with  Dogs'-skins:  per- 
haps, tlierefore,  the  Dog  in  question  may 
have  some  reference  to  these  customs. 

(•)  The  parting  interview  between  Achilles 
and  Briseis  has  been  removed  to  Naples ;  ex- 
cept the  Head  of  one  of  the  Myrmidons,  and 
the  Head  and  Upper  Part  of  the  Figure  of  a 
Female.  All  the  other  paintings  of  eminent 
merit  have  likewise  been  removed,  except 
tbe  Lower  Part  of  the  Figure  of  Venus,  with 
the  Dove  at  her  feet,  and  some  remains  of 
Figures  in  the  SakMn :  the  Mosaic  of  the  Dog 
is  also  removed  to  Naples. 
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Quadrangle  was  found  a  Painting  which 
representsa  Slave  readinga  Scroll  before 
sii  auditors;  two  of  whom,  Apollo  and 
Minerva,  seem  to  encourage  him :  and 
it  is  conjectured  that  the  Slave  was  in- 
tended to  personify  Terence ;  though, 
according  to  some  opinions,  the  subject 
of  the  picture  is  Orestes  listening  to  the 
oracle,  which  enjoins  him  to  revenge 
his  father's  death.  This  Quadrangle 
exhibited,  in  its  Pavement,  a  beautiful 
ancient  Mosaic :  it  appears  to  ^represent 
the  Rehearsal  ofa  Drama  ;(<)  and  is  com- 
posed of  several  Figures,  among  whom 
sits  an  old  Man,  encircled  by  sii  persons; 
one  being  completely  masked;  another 
aided  by  a  domeslicj  is  on  the  point  of 
being  masked;  a  third  is  in  the  act  of 
taking  off  her  mask,  perhaps  to  ask  the 
old  man  for  another;  and  a  fourth, 
though  apparently  disposed  to  put  on 
her  mask,  seems  listening  to  what 
passes.  Beyond  the  Quadrangle  is  a  Pe- 
ristyle, environed  by  Columns  withCapi- 
tals  of  a  novel  and  handsome  descrip- 
tion ;  and  terminated  by  a  Lararium, 
wherein  are  Niches  for  the  Lares  and 
other  tutelary  deities  of  the  Family. 
This  Lararium  was  enclosed  with  Iron 
Rails,  or  Chains;  traces  of  which  are 
still  visible.  A  sfiiall  Statue  of  Bacchus(a) 
was  discovered  in  the  Lararium.  The 
Exedra  is  on  the  right  of  the  Peristyle, 
and  was  found  decorated  with  Paintings 
of  Genii,  flying  Figures,  Arabesques,  a 
Bird's  Nest  filled  with  Infant  Loves,  etc., 
etc.  This  Edifice  had  two  Storeys ;  and 
two  Shops  (into  one  of  which  an  upper 
room  has  fallen  down)  communicated 
with  the  Vestibule.  In  the  upper  storey 
were  found,  according  to  report,  frag- 
ments of  a  superb  Head  of  Bacchus, 
with  other  Figures,  in  Mosaic;  broken, 
perhaps,  by  a  previous  excavation  to 
that  of  1825 :  for  immediately  after 
Pompeii  was  buried  in  79,  efforts  were 
evidently  made  to  find  and  disentomb 
the  House  in  question ;  but  these  efforts 
proved  fruitless;  although  the  ancient 
excavators  arrived  within  two  paces  of 
their  object ;  as  appeared  from  a  hillock 
of  earth,  mingled  with  human  bones, 
which  had  certainly  been  dug  up  and 
examined ;  and  which  was  found,  by  the 
modern  excavators,  close  to  the  House. 

(0  This  Mosaic  has  been  removed  to  Na- 
ples. 
C>}  The  CanoQico  di  Jorio,  in  his  new  and 


In  these  premises  were  likewise  disco- 
vered four  Bracelets,  two  Necklaces, 
and  two  Ear-rings,  ofgold;  and,  accord- 
ing to  report,  gold  Chains  for  an  adult, 
beautifully  executed ;  others  small,  and 
equally  elegant,  for  a  child;  four  Anna- 
lets,  one  of  which  (in  the  form  of  a 
Serpent)  weighs  seven  ounces;  an  In- 
taglio  set  in  a  large  Ring;  and  two 
Coins;  all  these  articles  being  gold. 
Forty-two  silver  coins,  various  Utensils 
of  pottery  and  bronze,  a  Portable  Stove, 
unique  in  point  of  shape,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent bronze  Lamp,  were  likewise  found 
here.  The  Picture  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Terence  reading  a  Scroll,  the 
Mosaic  which  exhibits  the  Rehearsal  of 
a  Drama,  the  Scenic  Masks,  the  Statue 
of  Bacchus,  and  the  remains  of  a  Head 
of  that  deity  in  Mosaic,  are  indications 
that  this  House  belonged  to  a  Dramatic 
Wriler. 

JPu6{tc  Baths,  These  Baths  were  ex- 
cavated in  1824,  and  had  six  entrances; 
that  through  which  visiters  are  conduct- 
ed, at  present,  opens  Into  a  covered 
Vestibule,leading  to  anAtn'um  provided 
with  Seats  made  of  lava^:  and  in  the  Walla 
above  these  Seats  are  holes  where  wood- 
en Clothes*-pegs  are  supposed  to  have 
been  inserted.  On  the  right  of  the  Gate 
of  Entrance  to  theuitrtumis  the  Tepida- 
rtutn,  a  large  oblong  Hall,  with  a  coved 
Ceiling  stuccoed  in  compartments, 
the  decorations  of  which  are  Bassi- 
rilievi  in  stucco,  so  beautifully  executed, 
that  one  cannot  help  regretting  how 
few  ceilings  at  Pompeii  have  hitherto 
been  found  perfect.  In  the-  Walls  are 
Niches  of  an  unusual  description,  orna- 
mented with  Small  Figures,  called  ^it- 
lanti,  perhaps  because  their  posture  re- 
sembles that  in  which  Atlas  is  represent- 
ed as  supporting  the  heavens.  Some  of 
these  Niches  held  Lamps ;  and  others 
are  supposed  to  have  contained  essences 
and  scented  oils,  for  anointing  the 
bathers:  this  Apartment,  therefore, 
seems  to  have  been  not  only  a  Tepi- 
darium,  but  likewise  an  Unetuarium. 
Here  is  a  Skylight  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Ceiling ;  and  here  also  are,  an  im- 
mense Brazier  (S)  of  bronze,  elegantly 
shaped,  and  ornamented  with  a  little  Ox 
in  Alto-rilievo  (perhaps  Apis) ;  and  two 
excellent  account  of  PompeU,caIlsthisSialoe 
a  FauD. 

(3)  This  kind  of  machine,  still  used  by  the 
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benches  of  bronze,  on  which  are  engrav- 
ed Ihc  Idlers— 

M.  NIGIDIVS    VACCVL    A.    P.  S. 

A<yoining  to  the  Tepidarium  is  the 
CatHdarium,  which    contains   at   the 
upper  end,  raised  on  steps  or  marble,  a 
spacious  oblong  Bath,  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, for  hot  water.    The  Walls  are 
lined  with  Flues  for  the  admission  of 
steam;  and  under  the  whole  of  the  Pave- 
ment is  a  Cavity,  also  made  for  the  ad- 
mission of  steam.    The  great  Furnace 
coramonicated  with  this  cavity;  and  the 
Passages  whence  the  steam  iiassed  under 
the  Pavement,  and  into  the  Flues,  are 
clearly  distinguishable.    In  a  Niche  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  apartment  is  the 
Laeowieum,  ornamented  by  a  superb 
Basin  (the    Labrum),  formed   out   of 
one  block  of  white  marble;  and  having 
io  its  centre  a  Jet-d*eau,  from  which 
issued  boiling  water.    An  Inscription, 
on  the  edge  of  this  Basin,  announces  the 
name  of  the  person  who,  by  command 
of  the  Augustals,   superintended  the 
work,  and  paid  for  it  750  sestertii.  (>) 
The  Ceiling,  which  is  coved,  and  ele- 
{(antly  stuccoed,  has  three  large  Aper- 
tures for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  to 
temper  the  heat  when  it  became  exces- 
sive ;  and  in  the  Wall,  above  the  Jet- 
d'eau,  are  two  small  apertures,  like- 
wise for  the  admission  of  fresh  air.    At 
the  upper  end  of  the  Atrium,  which, 
judging  by  the  Clothes*-pegs,  seems  to 
have  served  as  an  Apo^terium,  or  Un- 
dressing-room, is  the  Frigidarium,  an 
elegant  circular  Ediflce,  with  Niches  in 
its  wails,  and  in  its  Dome  one  Skylight, 
which,  like  all  the  skylights  found  in 
these  Baths,  was  made  with  large  squares 
of  excellent  glass.    The  Frigidarium 
contains  a  spacious  circular  Bath  of 
marble ;  and  behind  this  Edifice  is  a  Pe- 
ristyle, which  was  encompassed  by  co- 
vered Porticos.   The  Chamber  destined 
for  the  person  who  superintended  the 
furnace,  and  that  which  contained  the 
Immense  coppers  of  hot,  tepid,  and 
cold  water;  for  the  use  of  the  Baths,  to- 
gether with  the  Reservoir  by  which 
these  coppers  were  supplied,  may  all 
be  discovered;  as  may  the  spot  where 

inhabilaritB  of  Naples  and  Home  for  warm- 
^  iog  halls  and  antechambers,  is  called,  ia 
Ifalian,  ^Bradere;  and  the  substance  burnt 
in  it  is  called  Carhmella: 


the  water  was  boiled..  The  reservoir  is 
incrusted  with  stalactites.  Above  thir- 
teen hundred  creta  cotta  Lamps,  all  of 
the  same  size  and  form,  for  only  one 
wick 'each;  an  Amulet;  a  Till  in  ere  fa 
cotfa^  two  Panes  of  Glass,  fixed  into 
bronze  frames,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  broken  panes,  some  of  them 
being  convex;  a  Sword  with  an  ivory 
handle;  and  several  other  things,  in- 
teresting to  antiquaries,  were  found  on 
these  premises,  which  likewise  exhibit 
a  Set  of  small  Baths,  arranged  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  already  de- 
scribed. Fragments  of  an  Equestrian 
Bronze  Statue  of  moderate  workman- 
ship, and  a  Skeleton,  near  which  lay 
sixty  silver  coins,  were  also  found  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

Near  the   Public  Baths   is  a  small 
oblong  Piazza,  lately  excavated :  three 
of  Its  sides  are  environed  with  Work- 
shops, Magazines,  and  Dwelling-houses : 
and  that  end  from  which  there  is  a  pas- 
sage to  the  Yia  del  Mercurii,  seems  lo 
have  been  provided  with  a  wide  Porti  co ; 
where,  on  a  remaining  Square  Pillar, 
were  found  Frescos  apparently  intended 
as  Signs,  to  announce  the  Fuller's  trade, 
exercised  in  this  Place.     One  of  the 
Frescos  represents  three  large  Vases, 
partly  filled  with  water,  and  a  Man 
standing  in  each,  and  washing  soiled 
woollen  garments  by  treading  on  them. 
In  the  same  Picture  is  a  Female,  pro- 
1>ably  meant  as  the  Mistress  of  the  con- 
cern^ seated,  and  overlooking  her  work- 
men.   Above  this  Picture  is  another, 
which  represents  a  Man  in  the  act  of 
scouring  a  woollen  garment,  shaped 
like  the  Toga,  and  hung  on  a  rail;  and 
in  the  same  Picture  is  a  man  cari7ing 
the  Skeleton  Frame,  called,  in  Italian, 
an  Asciugapanni,  and  still  used  for  dry- 
ing linen.    The  Man  is  represented  as 
having  put  it  over  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders: ne  likewise  carries  a  small  Yase 
for  Carbonella.    On  another  side  of 
the  Pillar  was  found  a  Fresco  which 
represents  a  Press,  with  shelves,  to 
hold  woollen  cloth  (perhaps  linen  also), 
and  surmounted  by  the  Engine  for  press- 
ing it;  which  Engine  resembles  those 
now  used  to  extract  oil  from  baskets  of 

(>^  One  sestertius  is  supposed  lo  have  been 
equivalent  to  alKHit  three  English  farthings. 
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bruised  olives.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
Piazza  is  an  ancienl  apparatus  for  Wash- 
ing; which  consists  of  four  large  shal- 
low Basins  to  hold  water,  wherein  the 
labourers  evidently  stood,  to  cleanse 
soiled  woollen  garments  by  treading  on 
them.  Steps  lead  down  into  these  Ba- 
sins :  and  here,  likewise,  are  two  small 
Rinsing-Basins;  Slanting  Stones,  on 
which  linen  appears  to  have  been 
beaten, and  washed  with  the  hands;  a 
large  Flat  Piece  of  Marble,  whereon 
linen  garments  were  probably  soaped ; 
and  five  small  oblong  Partitions,  appa- 
rently for  the  use  of  those  persons  re- 
presented on  the  square  pillar,  who 
stood  in  washing-tubs,  or  rather  cop- 
pers of  water,  containing  soiled  gar- 
ments, which  they  trod  upon,  in  order 
to  clean  them.  The  Frescos  on  this 
square  pillar,  showing  how  woollen 
garments  were  washed,  excite  peculiar 
interest;  because  they  present  an  image 
of  high  antiquity:  for,  in  very  remote 
ages,  the  manner  of  washing  was  differ- 
ent from  the  method  which  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  after  linen  came  into 
general  use;  as  we  learn  from  Homer, 
that  in  his  time  garments  were  washed 
by  being  trodden  upon  with  the  feet,  in 
marble  Basins,  or  Cisterns,  called trXwot 
or  ^o6po(:(i)  and  woollen  garments  are 
still  washed  in  Magna  Grscia,  by  being 
trodden  upon  in  cisterns  of  water.  One 
of  the  Shops  in  this  Piazza  contains  an 
Oven,  with  three  Tubes,  for  the  evapo- 
ration of  smoke.  In  another  Shop,  or 
Magazine,  was  found  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance, probably  Fuller's  Earth,  and  on 
this  side  of  the  Piazza  is  a  spot  where 
the  Fuller's  Press,  represented  on  the 
square  pillar,  seems  to  have  stood. 
Adjoining  the  Portico  was  a  Fountain, 
and,  near  the  Washing -Apparatus,  a 
Well.  On  a  square  pillar,  opposite  to 
that  which  displayed  signs  of  the  Ful- 
ler's trade,  there  still  is  left  a  Painting 
of  two  Serpents,  probably  a  Talisman ; 
and  a  Room  in  one  of  the  Dwellingi- 

(0  Homer,  when  speaking  of  the  daughter 
of  Alcinous,  says : 

**  The  bloomlog  prineeu, -with  despatcltftal  cares, 
TuDics  and  stolei,  and  robes  imperial  bears-: 
Then  uoantiog  her  gay  car,  the  silken  reins 
Shine  in  her  band  :  along  the  sounding  plains 
Swilt  fly  her  mules.    Nor  rode  the  nymph  alone; 
Around,  a  bevy  of  bright  damsels  shone  t 
They  seek  the  cisterns  where  Pbaearian  dames 
Wash  their  fair  garments  in  the  limpid  streanu. 


houses  contains  small  Frescos,  in  the 
style  of  Zeuxis,  which  represent  ancient 
Gars  drawn  by  Stags,  etc.  Among  the 
articles  found  in  this  Piazza  were  five 
square  bottles,  with  circular  necks,  one 
being  filled  with  a  liquid  which  escaped 
from  its  prison  the  moment  it  was  dis- 
entombed; another  seems  to  have  con- 
tained Botargo;  and  another  Olives,  so 
well  preserved  in  oil  as  to  have  conti- 
nued uninjured  during  the  lapse  of 
nearly  eighteen  centuries. 

Acjjoining  ito  the  Fuller's  Piazza  is  a 
spacious  Mansion,  lately  excavated, 
and  called  the  House  with  a  large 
Foimtain,    It  stands  in  the  Via  dei 
Mercurii  (so  named  because  a  consider- 
able number  of  representations  of  Mer- 
cury have  been  found  in  this  magnifi- 
cent Street),  and  at  the  extremity  of  its 
premises  is  a  small  Grotto  of  Shell  Work 
interspersed   with  Mosaics;   some  of 
which   (those  of  a  dark  blue  colour) 
being  similar  to  what  are  found  near 
the  ruins  of  the  Sorrentine  Temples. 
In  the  'Grotto  is  a  Fountain,  composed 
of  white  marble,  ahd  decorated  with 
Scenic  Masks;  and  the  Wall,  against  the 
centre  of  which  the  Grotto  and  Foun- 
tain rest,  is  painted  to  imitate  shrabs 
and  flowers.    A  Side  Room  contains  a 
Picture  representing  a  Scene  in  a  Dra- 
ma.   Two  Actors  are  declaiming;  and 
each  of  them  wears  a  Ma^;  three  other 
Figures  (Mutes)  are  standing,  in  the 
back-ground,  without  Masks:  and  on 
either  side  of  this  Picture  is  the  Figure 
of  an  Augustal,  seated  in  a  Magisterial 
Chair.    The  Inscription  on  the  outer 
Wall  of  the  Edifice  appears  to  have  be- 
gun thus; 

H  HOLCONITM 

pRiscvM  li  YiR,  etc.  etc. 
and,  perhaps,  this  House  belonged  to 
the  Family  of  M.  Holcontus,  whose  name 
is  seen  in  letters  of  bronze  on  the  Pave- 
ment of  the  Odeum. 

Adioining  to  this  spaeious  Dwelling  is 
anoUier,  of  a  similar  desertion,  lately 

Where  gathering  Into  depth  from  falling  rills, 
The  hicid  wave  a  spacious  basin  fills." 

OtfytteXi  b.vl. 

Althoogh  Pope,  in  the  above  translation, 
does  not  allude  to  the  royal  feet  bein^  oaed 
in  washing  the  garments,  yet  the  original 
word  in  the  passage,  **  (rrct^ov,"  certainly 
implies,  that  the  garments  were  trodden 
upon  with  the  feet. 
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excavated,  and  called  the  House  with  a 
small  FaufUain,  which  is  placed,  like 
the  other^  at  the  extremity  of  the  pre- 
mises; and  though  smaller  than  its 
neighbour,  it  was  more  richly  orna- 
mented; for  in  the  centre  of  its  semi- 
circular Basin  the  excavators  discover- 
ed a  bronze  Statue  of  a  winged  Love, 
holding  a  Goose,  from  whose  bill  issued 
water :  on  the  margin  of  the  Basin  was 
the  Statue  of  a  Fisherman  in  bronze, 
seated  on  a  piece  of  rock  of  the  same 
metal,  and  holding  a  flshing-rod  in  one 
band,  and  in  the  other  a  basket.  Near 
the  rock  was  found  a  mutilated  Statue, 
in  marble,  of  Venus  Proserpina,  and  a 
little  Fisherman  asleep,  likewise  of 
marble,  with  two  baskets  near  him,  and 
a  Vase  overturned,  so  that  water  might 
issue  from  its  mouth.  The  Fountain  is 
decorated  with  Mosaics.  Near  this 
House  we  see,  in  the  Street,  the  Head 
of  Mercury,  with  his  Gaduceus,  sculp- 
tured on  a  small  Pilaster :  and  on  the 
exterior  Wall  of  one  of  these  last-de- 
scribed Houses  are  Fragments  of  Paint- 
ings, among  which  may  be  traced.  Oxen 
led  to  Sacriflce— four  Men  carrying,  on 
their  shoulders,  a  Litter,  similar  to 
those  now  seen  in  religious  processions 
at  Naples,  when  Statues  of  Saints  are 
paraded  through  the  streets-^and  a  sort 
of  Tent,  decorated  with  foliage  and 
flowers,  and  having  vases  for  ointments 
saspended  to  it;  while  within  this  Tent 
are  five  Figures,  one  of  which  resembles 
a  Corpse. 

Bouse  of  the  Dioseouroi,  Opposite 
to  the  House  with  the  small  Fountain  is 
that  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Bios- 
eouroi;  because  Frescos  representing 
Castor  and  Pollux  ornament  one  of  the 
entrances  to  this  extensive  Boilding; 
which  was  excavated  during  the  years 
1828  and  1820,  and  appears  to  have 
been  divided  into  three  distinct  habita- 
tions ;  as  It  had  three  principal  entrances 
from  the  Via  dei  Mercurii,  and  two  or 
three  back-doors  opening  into  a  lane. 
The  exterior  Wall,  facing  the  via  dei 
Mercurii,  is  handsomer  than  are  the 
(kcades  of  any  houses  hitherto  disen- 
tombed at  Pompeii,  that  of  Polybios 
excepted;  and  therefore  we  may  con- 
clude it  belonged  to  an  Augustal ;  espe- 
cially as  two  of  the  three  habitations 
have  no  shops  attached  to  them ;  and 
the   small  room  resembling  a  shop. 


found  in  the  third,  appears,  flrom  its 
communication  with  the  area-door,  to 
have  been  the  place  where  oil  and  wine 
were  purchased  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
edifice.  In  that  part  of  this  elegant 
mansion  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Dioscouroi  were  found  the  following 
Frescos  :~Castor  and  Pollux,  already 
mentioned— a  Female  seated  (probably 
Silence)  with  her  finger  on  her  lips— 
Pan  escaping  from  an  Hermaphrodite,  a 
delightful  picture  with  respect  to  grace, 
and  beauty  of  composition— Apollo— 
Saturn  —  Ceres  —  Bacchus — Victory  *— 
Mars  and  Venus— Jove— Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda—Medea, meditating  the  death 
of  her  children,  and  the  infants  playing 
4n  the  back-ground  1 1— a  Dwarf  tjeaching 
an  Ape  to  dance— Hygela  with  a  Serpent 
coiled  round  her!!— Fortune  and  a 
Child ;  the  former  clad  in  a  long  robe  of 
celestial  blue,  bordered  by  gold  stars  in 
perfect  preservation— Bacchus,  likewise 
clad  in  blue,  and  attended  by  a  Satyr- 
two  medallions,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
picture  representing  an  Actor;  and,  in 
the  other,  an  Actress — a  Bacchante — a 
Warrior— a  painting  which  represents  a 
gold  Candelabrum  surmounted  by  an 
£agle,  which  reposes  on  an  azure  globe. 
In  the  Exedra  are  two  paintings  on  a 
grand  scale,  the  one  representing 
Achilles  discovered  by  Ulysses  among 
the  daughters  of  Lycomedes ;  the  other 
(nearly  destroyed)  representing  the  dis- 
pute between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon 
with  regard  to  Chryseis.  The  Exedra 
is  likewise  ornamented  with  two  medal- 
lions, one  of  which  contains  the  picture 
of  a  Satyr  eloping  with  a  Bacchante; 
the  other,  Ulysses  at  the  house  ofEu- 
msDus.  One  end  of  the  Exedra  opened 
into  a  wide  Colonnade,  beyond  which 
was  a  F lower-Garden,  now  replanted :  it 
contains  a  Lararium,  and  was  origi- 
nally enclosed  with  iron  rails;  the  other 
end  of  the  Exedra  opened  into  a  spa- 
cious Court  surrounded  by  porticos, 
under  which  were  found  two  Chests 
lined  with  bronze ;  one  of  them  cont«in- 
ing  forty-five  coins  of  gold,  and  some  of 
silver :  this  Chest  was  securely  fastened 
to  the  pavement.  An  adjacent  Wall  was 
ornamented.with  a  little  picture  of  lo 
and  Argus ;  and  another,  representing  a 
Scene  in  a  Comedy ;  and  on  the  Walls  of 
three  small  Chambers,  near  the  Exedra, 
were    discovered   beaulifttl  Frescos  : 
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namelTi  Apollo  and  Dapbne  —  Adonis 
wounded  and  supported  by  Love— Diana 
and  Endyniion,  with  a  superb  group  of 
Nymphs— and  Narcissus  at  the  brink  of 
a  pool  of  water.  In  another  paft  of  this 
triple  mansion  was  discovered,  painted 
on  a  blaclL  Wall,  a  Miniature  Fresco  re- 
presenting a  Bacchanalian  Dance  I  in 
point  of  composition  eiquisitely  fine : 
and,  standing  on  the  pavement  of  this 
room,  was  found  a  bronze  Candelabrum, 
mounted  on  three  legs,  so  disposed  as  to 
resemble  the  arms  of  Sicily.  In  the 
apartment  beyond  the  Atrium  of  that 
part  of  the  Edifice  called  the  House  of 
theDioscouroi,  were  found  large  bronze 
Vases,  and  superb  Lamps;  one  of  which, 
for  three  wicks,  has  a  handle  terminat- 
ed by  a  crescent,  with  a  bust  of  Jupiter 
in  its  centre,^nd,  at  its  eitremities,the 
heads  of  J  uno  and  Minerva. 

The  second  Door  of  Entrance  from 
the  Via  dei  Mercurii  leads  to  that  part 
of  this  triple  Mansion  called  the  House 
of  Apollo,  and  excavated  during  the  au- 
tumn of  1829.  It  derives  the  appella- 
tion, by  which  it  is  distinguished,  from 
the  numerous  pictures  of  the  god  of  the 
sliver  bow  which  have  been  discovered 
on  its  walls.  The  Frescos  in  this 
Dwelling  are  so  beautiful,  that  most  of 
them  will  probably  enrich  the  Museum 
at  Naples.  Some  of  the  subjects  of 
these  paintings  are  supposed  to  be  — 
Hercules  and  Dejanira!— Meleagerwith 
Atalanta  by  his  side,  and  Althsa  and 
Leucippus  at  a  distance  I  —  Mercury 
giving  a  purse  to  Fortune— isis,  A  bun- 
dance,etc.— a  small  recumbent  youthful 
Figure,  called  a  Faun— Venus  and  Cu- 
pid!—Apollo  and  a  Muse— a  duplicate 
of  the  same  subject— Apollo  and  Mer- 
cury—and a  seated  Figure,  resembling 
Bacchus,  with  an  Auorino  standing  near 
him,  and  pouring  water  into  a  basin ;  a 
female  figure  is  seen  in  the  back- 
ground ;  and  another  Female,  veiled,  is 
looking  down  firom  a  terrace  to  observe 
the  scene.  The  walls  of  one  of  the  rooms 
in  this  House  display  fine  Arabesques 
in  excellent  preservation,  likewise  ele- 
gant Stucco  Ornaments;  among  which 

C»)  Under  the  Table  are  two  diminutive 
Wdi8>  lined  with  marble,  and  provided  with 
covers  of  the  same  material :  perhaps  they 
were  Wine-coolers,  or  used  for  icing  flgs. 
The  above-mentioned  house,  in  which  they 


is  a  Basso-rilievo  In  stucco ;  the  only 
thing  of  the  sort  yet  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii ;  It  represents  Silenus,  etc.,  and  is 
astonishingly  well  preserved.  On  the 
opposite  Wall  was  discovered  a  fine 
Picture,  consisting  of  two  figures ;  but 
whom  they  were  intended  to  represent 
seems  doubtful.  The  inner  Court  con- 
tains the  Pedestal  of  a  Statue,  which 
probably  was  a  Jet-d*€au^  as  it  stood 
close  to  the  Reservoir  for  fish.  A  Sta- 
tuetta  of  Apollo;  the  top  of  a  Well 
handsomely  ornamented;  and  a  deli- 
cately white  oblong  marble  Table,  sup- 
ported on  each  side  by  legs  of  winged 
Gryphons,  and  in  such  perfect  preserva- 
tion that  it  seems  quite  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  the  sculptor,(*)  were  also  found 
here;  as  likewise  was  a  very  curious 
Mosaic  Pavement,  representing  Amo- 
rini,  who  hold  a  Lion  in  durance,  by 
means  of  garlands  of  flowers.  Priests 
of  Bacchus  encircle  the  Lion  and  his 
Guards;  and  a  Temple,  together  with  a 
Person  pouring  liquor  from  a  vase,  are 
seen  in  this  Mosaic,  which  is  supposed 
to  allude  to  the  Dionysia.  Adjacent  to 
the  last-mentioned  [Mrl  of  the  edifice  in 
question,  is  a  spacious  Court,  surround- 
ed with  porticos,  supported  by  lofty 
and  handsome  Columns,  which  appear 
to  have  been  all  thrown  down  and 
broken  by  the  earthquake  of  the  year 
79.  The  Walls  of  this  Court  are'  de- 
corated with  elegant  paintings;  as  like- 
wise is  the  House  to  which  the  Court 
belongs:  this  House  comprises  a  Sub- 
terranean Apartment  supposed  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  summer  abode;  and 
worth  notice,  because  it  is  the  only 
thing  of  its  kind  yet  discovered  at 
Pompeii. 

The  excavation  of  the  House  of  Apollo 
produced  the  following  articles,  beside 
those  already  mentioned:— Fourteen 
silver  spoons— a  bust  of  the  natural 
size— and  a  small  bust  of  Tiberius  when 
young,  both  of  bronze— vases  of  various 
shapes— a  handsome  tripod— a  beautiful 
pestle  and  mortar  of  rosso  antico— a 
large  and  rare  steelyard  with  a  weight 
representing  Mercury— elegant  cande- 

were  found,  Is  described  by  Sig.  Carlo  Bo- 
nucci,  a  celebrated  antiquary,  and  the  Di- 
rectorof  the  Royal  Excavations  at  Pompeii, 
as  the  Bouse  of  the  Centaur. 
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Ubra— two  small  boxes  conUining  pills, 
supposed  to  be  cbemical  preparations 
—•a  ringwitb  the  letters  a.y.b. engraved 
upon  it— and  a  singular  statuetla  in 
marble,  whicb  appears  to  represent 
Hercules  nursing  a  dog.  Frames,  found 
in  tbe  Walls,  prove  that  several  of  the 
paintings  which  decorate  this  triple 
Mansion  were  easel  pictures  :(0  some  of 
them  are  strikingly  fine;  and  that 
which  re presentsMedea»  meditating  the 
murder  of  her  children,  is  a  most  mas* 
terlj  personification  of  madness. 

Contiguous  to  the  House  of  the  Dios- 
couroi  is  that  of  tbe  Faun,  so  called 
from  a  fine  Bronze  Statue  of  a  Faun 
found  there;  and  standing  on  more 
ground  than  any  other  mansion  yet  ex- 
cavated at  Pompeii.  It  likewise  seems 
to  have  been  fitted  up  with  peculiar  ex- 
peose,  except  the  want  of  paintings.  It 
has  two  Gates  of  Entrance,  one  follow- 
ing the  other ;  and  between  them  is  a 
considerable  space,  with  Walls  orna- 
mented by  small  Egyptian  Temples  in 
Basso-rilievo,  and  Niches  for  the  Lares : 
the  Niches  are  four  in  number.  The 
Atrium,  which  is  spacious,  contains,  in 
its  pavement,  beautiful  Mosaics.  At 
Ihe  end  of  this  Court  are  three  Mosaics 
superbly  eiecuted,and  representing  the 
Hippopotamus,  tbe  Crocodile,  the  ibis, 
and  other  Egyptian  animals.  Beyond 
these,  in  a  slight  building  constructed 
by  order  of  the  present  Sovereign  of 
Naples,  is  the  celebrated  Mosaic  said  to 

C)  Frames,  for  portable  pictures,  were 
likewise  (bund  in  the  walls  of  the  Aoatomi- 
cal  Theatre. 

(•)  The  Lieutenants  of  Darius  encamped  on 
file  iMinks  of  the  Granicn*,  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  that  river  with  Atexander,  and 
compel  him  to  risk  a  battle,  in  order  to  open 
for  himself  tbe  Gales  of  Asia.  His  Captains 
dreaded  the  depth  of  the  river,  and  the 
rocky  and  precipitous  bank  at  tbe  part 
where  he  was  compelled  to  attempt  passing, 
and  where  he  would,  of  necessity,  be  obliged 
to  climb  up,  sword  in  hand.  Alexander, 
however,  answered  their  remonstrances  by 
saying;  **  It  would  be  an  affront  to  the 
Hellespont,  which  1  have  already  passed,  if 
I  feared  to  cross  theGranicus."  He  instantly 
threw  himself  into  that  stream,  followed  by 
his  cavalry;  and  made  every  possible  effort 
to  gain  the  opposite  bank,  which  vras  lined 
with  Persian  roldiers;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  rapidity  with  which  theGranieus  flowed, 
and  though,  at  times,  hurried  down  its 


represent  one  of  Alexander's  battles. 
The  Hero  intended,  according  to  sup- 
position, for  Alexander,  is  mounted  on 
a  bay  horse,  the  colour  of  Bucephalus, 
and  throwing  a  peculiarly  long  javelin 
with  such  force  that  his  helmet  appears 
to  have  fallen  off  in  consequence.  Pro- 
bably, therefore,  the  combat  in  question 
may  have  been  designed  for  the  battle 
of  the  Granicus,  in  which  he  lost  his 
helmet :  and,  at  all  events,  this  is  the 
finest  specimen  of  Ancient  Mosaic.ever 
yet  discovered.  The  costumi  on  one 
side  of  the  Field  are  Grecian,  on  the 
other,  Persian;  and  fury  and  fear  are 
excellently  described  in  the  counte- 
nances of  the  persons  supposed  to  re- 
present Dariu8*s  orflcers.(»j  The  horses 
yoked  to  the  Car  of  the  Persian  Com- 
mander have  collars  round  their  necks, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  worn  by 
English  post-horses;  probably,  there- 
fore, ancient  war-horses  drew  a  car  as 
English  horses  draw  a  curricle.  The 
House  of  theFaun  also  contains  a  l>eau- 
tiful  Parian  Marble  Table,  mounted  on 
a  Sphinx  of  Parian  marble.  A  pair  of 
Gold  Bracelets,weighing  sixty-six  grana, 
rings,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
money,  were  found  on  the  floor,  in  the 
corner  of  one  of  the  rooms  belonging 
to  the  apartment  appropriated  to  the 
females  of  the  family:  and  in  another 
place  were  found  six  large  Silver  Stew- 
pans,  Candelabra,  etc.,  together  with  a 
Brazier  on  which  stood  a  Boiler,    in 

current,  and  covered  with  its  foam,  be  gained 
the  opposite  bank,  which  was  wet  and  slip- 
pery: nevertheless  he  landed,  and  thePersians 
attacked  him  p6le-mile.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  shield,  and  the  ornaments  of  his 
helmet;  he  therefbre  found  himself  assailed 
on  all  sides ;  and  when  personally  attacked 
by  the  Lieutenants  of  Darius,  he  threw  his 
javelin  with  such  might  against  one  of 
them,  by  name  Roesaoes,  as  to  destroy  his 
cuirass:  the  iwo  commanders  then  fought 
hand  to  hand ;  till  Spithridates,  another  of 
Darius*s  Lieutenants,  profiting  by  tbe  mo- 
ment, approached  Alexander,  and,  rising 
in  bis  stirrups,  i^ave  the  Monarch  a  tre- 
mendous stroke  with  a  battle-axe,  which  cut 
in  two  the  plumes  and  one  of  the  wings  of 
his  helmet.  The  helmet,  however,  saved  the 
head  of  Alexander :  but  the  edge  of  the  wea- 
pon penetrated  to  his  hair.  Spithridates 
was  aiming  a  second  blow,  when  Glitns  in- 
tervened to  save  hisMaster.—See  Plutabcb*s 

life  of  AUSXANOCR. 
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Ihe  Sacrariuniy  or  ramily-Ghapel,  was  a 
Bronze  Statue  of  Mercury,  now  removed 
to  the  Sludii  at  Naples;  and  in  this 
Chapel  were  likewise  found  two  large 
Candelabra.  The  Court  also  displays 
a  considerable  number  of  Amphorae, 
>vhich  were  probably  placed  there,  pre- 
paratory to  the  Vintage;  for  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  August,  when  Pompeii 
was  burled,  the  vintage  might  have 
commenced. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  House  of  the 
Dioscouroi  is  a  very  small  Temple,  which 
was  probably  dedicated  to  Mercury. 

On  excavating  the  Via  dei  Mercurii, 
the  workmen  disinterred  six  Skeletons 
in  a  group;  a  small  gold  chain  partly 
enamelled;  and  one  gold  coin:  on 
another  spot,  more  Skeletons;  two  small 
gold  rings;  se¥eral  Coin^;  a  Candela- 
brum, with  various  articles  beside,  in 
bronze  and  pottery:  and,  on  another 
spot,  five  skeletons;  four  Bracelets,  four 
Gold  Rings,  one  Gold  Coin  bearing  the 
head  of  Vespasian,  sixty-three  Coins  of 
Silver,  and  twenty-eight  of  Bronze. 

House  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, so  called  because  excavated  in 
his  presence.  ThisHouse  displays  Fishes 
in  mosaic;  small  Paintings,  one  of 
which  represents  Pigmies  and  Storks 
fighting,  the  former  with  spears,  the 
latter  with  their  bills ;  another  repre- 
sents a  Person  reading  a  Scroll  of  Pa- 
pyrus, with  a  Scrinium  at  his  side.  Here 
likewise  are  beautiful  Medallions  of 
Storks,  and  a  Pottery  Vase  of  an  im- 
mense circumference. 

House  of  the  Bacchantes,  so  called 
from  elegant  Frescos  of  Bacchantes 
found  on  its  walls.  Shops  make  part  of 
this  Edifice ;  and  at  the  upper  end  of 
its  Atrium  is  a  Well,  rudely  iucrusted 
with  Mosaics,  representing  Gryphons, 
Masks,  etc.  Its  cover,  of  African  mar- 
ble, was  found  broken  to  pieces.  The 
Walls  of  this  House,  in  the  year  1827, 
when  its  excavation  was  terminated, 
displayed  beautiful  paintings;  one  of 
which,  called  Zephyr  and  Flora,  has 
been  removed  to  the  Museum  at  Naples: 
it  appears  to  be  an  allegorical  compo- 

(.0  This  was  not  the  Altar  whereon  public 
sacrifices  were  usually  offered :  for,  ihat  all 
the  people  might  witness  these  solemaitieB^ 
tl^ey  took  place  in  the  Vestibule  of  Greek 
Temples. 


sition,  and  contains '  several  Figures, 
amongwhlch  is  a  female  sleeping,finely 
executed  and  well  preserved.  Other 
Frescos,  found  in  this  House,  represent 
the  Superior  Gods  (a  seated  Figure  near 
Bacchus,  and  a  Panther,  is  composed 
with  exquisite  taste), —the  Genius  of 
Poetry  Inspiring  an  Improvvisatore—a 
Scenic  Mask— small  Landscapes,  etc. 
The  Arabesques  here  are  remarkably 
elegant;  and  some  of  the  Capitals  of 
the  Columns  differ  in  colour  from  the 
Shafts.  Four  circles  of  iron,  resembling 
the  tire  of  carriage-wheels,  were  dis- 
covered on  these  premises. 

Temple  of  Fortune.  This  small  but 
elegant  Structure,  excavated  in  1827, 
seems  to  have  been  rich  in  ornaments, 
and  completely  incrusted  with  marble : 
but,  according  to  appearances,  it  was 
plundered  by  former  excavators*  Steps 
of  lava,  which  were  fenced  with  Balus 
trades  of  Iron,  lead  to  a  Vestibule  em- 
bellished by  four  Corinthian  Columns 
finely  executed.  The  marbles  which 
lined  the  Gella,  where  the  High  Altar 
stands,  (<)  appear  to  have  been  particu- 
larly valuable.  A  Niche,  exhibiting  a 
handsome  Frontispiece,  probably  con- 
tained the  Statue  of  Fortune ;  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  Cella  were  found  a  fine 
Statue  of  a  Female,  with  the  face  want- 
ing, and  another  of  Cicero,  whose  Toga 
appears  to  have  been  coloured  with  Ty- 
rian  purple.  The  face  of  the  Figure  re- 
presenting a  Female  must  have  been 
inserted  by  the  Sculptor,  after  the  rest 
of  the  Statue  was  made;  as  a  Socket, 
evidently  cut  to  receive  it,  still  re- 
mains. (*)  On  the  Architrave  of  the  Gel- 
la,  was  found  an  Inscription  signifying, 
**  that  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  son  of  Mar- 
cus, erected,  at  his  own  private  expense, 
this  Temple  to  Fortuna  Augusta.*'  Apart- 
ments appropriated  to  the  sacerdotal 
ministers  of  the  goddess  were  on  the 
right  of  the  Temple,  in  which  was  disco- 
vered a  slab  of  marble  recording  their 
names. 

Shops,  furnished  with  glass,  earthen- 
ware, and  bronze,  seem  to  have  abound- 
ed in  thlsj)art  of  the  Town :  and  among 

(•)  These  Statues  have  been  removed  from 
the  Temple  of  Fortune  to  the  Court  of  the 
Temple  of  Romulus. 
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various  articles,  which  the  excavations 
of  these  Shops  produced,  were  two 
hundred  and  firteen  Ungtientarii;  a 
considerable  number  of  Drinliing-Gups ; 
blue  Cups;  white  Gups  and  Saucers; 
Glasses  of  CTery  description ;  near  a 
hundred  little  Fountains  to  hold  water 
for  singing  birds,  several  Steelyards, 
bronze  Vases,  Candelabra,  and  Lamps, 
one  being  ornamented  with  two  Dol- 
phins; several  small  Statues;  several 
Coins ;  Lamps  of  pottery ;  one,  for 
twenty-four  wicks,  being  made  in  the 
form  of  a  boat ;  Tills,  of  pottery,  in  one 
of  which  was  found  money ;  the  largest 
pair  of  Iron  Scissars  yet  discovered  at 
Pompeii;  two  Medals  bearing  the  like- 
ness of  Otho ;  two  Rings,  and  one  Ear- 
ring of  gold;  a  Statue  of  Abundance, 
two  inches  in  height;  a  Marble  basin, 
about  one  foot  in  diameter,  mounted  on 
a  Column  five  palms  high,  base  includ- 
ed ;  a  Child  in  ivory,  three  inches  high, 
a  little  Bird,  in  mother  of  pearl ;  several 
pieces  of  Pastille,  and  two  pieces  of 
Gold  Lace.  Two  human  Skeletons  were 
likewise  found  in  this  part  of  the  Town; 
which  also  contains  a  small  Edifice, 
called  The  School  of  the  Gladiators^  be- 
cause its  eiterior  Wall  presents  those 
unhappy  persons  engaged  in  combat; 
and  in  a  contiguous  habitation,  not 
completely  disentombed,  was  found  a 
small  pedestal,  bearing  a  Greek  Inscrip- 
tion, the  only  one  yet  brought  to  light 
by  modem  excavators;  and  opposite  to 
this  House  and  another,  called  a  Milk' 
man'sShop,(*)  is  a  Small  Chapel  (¥fh\ch 
was  dedicated  to  the  VicUes  Dii,  tute- 
lary divinities  of  the  streets),  with  an  al- 
tar and  benches  in  masonry. 

Forum  Civile.  The  approach  from 
the  Via  deiMercuriito  the  northern  end 
of  this  magnificent  Forum,  in  extent 
three  hundred  paces,  and  proportion- 
ably  wide,  is  through  a  lofty,  but  (when 
disentombed)  an  unornamented  Arch. 
The  ingress  at  this  end  seems  to  have 
been  guarded  by  two  smaller  Archways ; 
meant,  perhaps,  in  case  of  civil  commo- 

(•)  Two  Bassi-rilievi,  of  very  small  di- 
mcQsions,  affixed  1o  the  shop,  and  represent- 
ing a  milch  goat,  with  two  men  carrying, 
between  theAi,  a  vase  bong  to  the  middle  of 
a  pole,  hare  given  rise  to  this  name.  The 
vaae,  however,  it  a  sort  of  amphora,  not  the 
least  like  a  milk-iiail. 

(«;  The  Roman  Senate  could  only  assemble 
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tions,  as  a  defence  to  this  spot ;  but  one 
only  of  these  Archways  remains.  Co- 
vered Porticos,  supported  by  Columns 
of  Travertino,  encompassed  three  sides 
of  the  Forum;  while  a  considerable 
number  of  Pedestals,  tastefully  dispos- 
ed, presented  to  public  view  the  statues 
of  those  citizens  who  best  deserved  the 
admiration  of  their  country.  Large 
slabs  of  Travertino  paved  the  Porticos; 
and,  according  to  supposition,  the^ra- 
rium,  or  Treasury,  the  Record  Office, 
the  Senaciilum,  or  Senate  House,  the 
Curia,  appropriated  to  those.among  the 
Augustals  who  had  cognizance  of  sacred 
matters,  the  Comitium,  for  assenoblles 
of  the  people,  and  the  public  Granaries, 
stood  in  this  Forum.  Here  the  most 
important  subjects,  relative  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  Colony,  were  discussed ; 
the  nationals  festivals  and  religious  so- 
lemnities celebrated;  and  here  were 
seen  the  imposing  processions  of  the 
Canephorse.  At  the  northern  end  of  this 
once  splendid  Forum,  and  placed  in  a 
commanding  situation,  are  remains  of 
a  stately  Temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  Jupiter;  and  likewise  to 
have  served  as  a  senaculum,  (•)  an  ^ra- 
rium,  and  a  Depository  for  public  Re- 
cords. A  magnificent  flight  of  steps, 
now  almost  destroyed  by  earthquakes, 
with  a  colossal  statue  (3)  on  each  side, 
led  to  the  Vestibule;  which  seems  to 
have  been  quadrilateral,  spacious,  and 
handsomely  ornamented  by  six  Corin- 
thian Columns  above  thirty  feet  in 
height;  and  here  it  is  supposed  that  sa- 
crifices were  offered,  and  the  people 
occasionally  addressed  by  their  ma- 
gistrates. The  Gella  of  the  Temple  had, 
on  each  side,  a  Corridor,  supported  by 
eight  Ionic  Columns :  it  is  terminated 
by  three  Chambers,  which  probably  held 
the  public  money  and  records.  Beyond 
these  Chambers  ran  a  Passage  with  a 
Staircase,  leading,  perhaps,  to  a  Ter- 
race on  the  summit  of  the  Edifice.  The 
Walls  of  this  Temple  appear  to  have 
been  painted  in   compartments;  and 

in  consecrated  edifiota :  and  as  the  Decnrioaci 
Municipales  represented  the  Roman  Senate 
at  Pompeii,  they  probably  adhered  to  the 
Roman  law>  and  held  their  courts  within 
the  precincts  of  a  temple. 

(3)  Remains  were  found  of  these  colossal 
statues. 
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the  Pavement  is  remarkably  eleganU  (<) 
In  this  Temple  were  found  several 
Fingers  of  Bronze ;  a  little  Bust  attached 
to  the  wall;  an  article  resembling  a 
Shield ;  a  group,  half  a  palm  high,  which 
represents  an  old  man  leading  a  boy, 
and  a  Female  with  an  Infant  in  her 
arms.  On  the  heads  of  the  old  Man  and 
the  Boy  are  Phrygian  caps ;  and  this 
group  was  probably  an  ex  voto.  The 
above-named  articles  are  all  of  bronze. 
In  marble,  were  found  a  mutilated  Band 
and  Foot;  the  Bust  of  an  old  Man ;  two 
Feet  clothed  with  Sandals;  an  Arm,  and 
other  Fragments,  all  colossal ;  a  fine 
Torso,  likewise  colossal,  and  apparently 
doomed  to  be  used  as  a  mere  block  of 
marble,  for,  on  the  back  part  of  it,  is 
the  rough  draught  of  a  small  statue; 
other  Fragments ;  a  female  Figure,  large 
as  life ;  and  a  colossal  Head  of  Jupiter, 
which  gave  to  this  Temple  the  name  it 
now  bears.  On  the  ground,  near  the 
Ediflce,  were  scattered  other  Fragments 
of  a  marble  statue ;  a  column,  which, 
evidently,  owing  to  an  earthquake,  had 
fallen  from  the  Vestibule ;  as  under  it 
was  found  a  skeleton  crushed  to  pieces. 
Near  this  skeleton  lay  another,  with  a 
Bronze  Helmet  not  far  distant;  and 
likewise  a  Patera,  a  small  plate;  a  long 
pin  for  the  hair ;  and  seventeen  Silver 
Coins.  The  Ground-floor,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  Hollow  Space  under 
this  Temple,  contained  Corinthian  Ca- 
pitals; a  Column  and  several  fragments 
of  columns:  other  architectural  orna- 
ments, not  in  unison  with  the  Edifice; 
and  a  colossal  Hand  holding  gilt  ears  of 
corn.  It  seems  that  the  earth<(uake  of 
the  year  63  made  sad  ravages  in  this 
Temple ;  and  that  the  fatal  eruption  of 
79  took  place  at  the  very  moment  of  its 

(•)  Aecordi'  g  to  report,  a  San-dial  was 
discovered  in' the  Forum,  near  this  Temple. 

(•)  These  Measures  are  cylindrical  per- 
forations: the  bottom  was  false;  and,  when 
removed,  allowed  the  measured  corn  to  es- 
cape. Thoy' were  discovered  among  ruins 
of  a  building  which  appears  to  have  been 
upward  of  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
probably  was  a  Public  Granary.  See  Sir 
William  Cell's  elegant  and  instructive 
Woi-k  upon  Pompeii. 

(3)  The  Goluroos  are  supposed  to  have  i)cen 
originally  of  the  Roman  Doric  order :  though 
subsequently  transformed  into  the  Corin- 
thian by  means  of  stucco. 
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restoration ;  otherwise,  how  ctn  we  ac- 
count for  the  Torso  having  been  con* 
veyed  hither,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
being  hewn  into  a  new  shape,  or  for  the 
assemblage  of  Fragments  and  Architec- 
tural Decorations  in  the  Hollow  Space 
under  the  Building? 

On  the  right,  beyond  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  is  a  large  Ediflce,  the  use  of 
which  has  not  been  ascertained ;  though 
probably  it  was  a  Magazine  for  Grain,  as 
contiguous  to  it  were  discovered,  in 
1816,  ihepublic  Measures  of  Capacity^ 
models  of  which  may  be  seen  in  this 
part  of  the  ^oriim :  the  Originals  are  re- 
moved to  the  Studii  at  Naples.  (•) 

On  the  right  likewise  stands  a  splen- 
did and  spacious  Ediflce  consecrated  to 
Yenns;  but  subordinate,  in  architectu- 
ral merit,  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  The 
shape  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  Is  qua- 
drilaterah  The  Court,.or  Vestibule,  was 
encompassed  with  covered  Porticos, 
supported  by  forty-eight  Columns  of 
tufo  stuccoed,  and  of  the  Corinthian 
Order,  but  not  well  proportioned.(3)  A 
Hermes  resembling  a  Vestal,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Paiivtings,(4)  are 
seen  here :  and  In  the  centre  of  the 
Courtis  an  Altar  ofTravertino,  placed 
before  an  insulated  Cella,  in  which  were 
found  the  Statues  ofVenus  and  Herma- 
phroditus,  both  finely  executed.  A 
Flight  of  Steps,  fourteen  in  number, 
lead  to  the  Cella:  they  seem  to  have  slid 
from  their  proper  situation,  owing  to 
an  earthquake;  and  the  Altar  in  the 
Court  has  the  same  appearance.(s)  Con- 
tiguous to  the  Cella  is  a' Private  Apart- 
ment,  which  contains  a  well-preserved 
Painting  of  Bacchus  and  Silenus ;  and 
here  likewise  is  a  small  Recess,  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  a  Lararium,    Several 

(4)  Some  of  these  Paintings  represent 
Egyptian  Landscapes,  with  Pigmies  feeding 
Ibises 

(^}  All  the  Edifices  in  this  part  of  Pompeii 
must  have  suffered  more  from  the  earth- 
quake of  the  year  63,  than  from  the  Eruption 
of  the  year  79,  as  the  repairs,  going  on  at 
the  very  moment  of  that  Eruption,  evidently 
prove.  Antiquaries  believe  flie  ForumCivile 
to  have  been  diseotombod  by  the  Pompeiaol 
immediately  after  the  Eruption*  of  the  year 
79 ;  and  thus  account  for  the  small  number 
of  moveable  treasures  found  here  by  modern 
excavators. 
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Columns  were  found  In  this  Tempte, 
wben  it, was  excavated  duHng  the  tear 
1817 :  as  were  Marble  Pedestals,  which 
evidently  bad  been  placed  there  to 
support  statues;  a  Colossus  without  a 
head;  two  flands  and  two  Arms  of 
Bronxe ;  a  Bracelet;  the  Bust  of  DIatia; 
and,  in  the  Celia,  the  following  Inscrip- 
tion >-* 

H.  HOLCONIYS  .  RYFYS  .  D.   Y.  I.  D.  TER 

CEGlfATIYS  .  POSTYMYS.D.  Y.  1.  D.  ITEB 

EX  .  D.  D.  IY9.  LYMINYM 

OBSTRYENOOBYII  .  HS  .  «   «   QO 

REDEMERYNT  .  PARIRTEMQYR 

PRIYATYM  .  COL.  YEN.  GOR 

VSQYE  .  AT  .  TEGYLAS 
FACIYNDYlf  .  COBRARYlfT. 

A  narrow  Street  divides  the  Temple  of 
Venus  from  the  Basilica,  or  principal 
Court  of  lustice  for  capital  ofTences, 
which  likewise  served  as  an  Exchange. 
This  majestic  Structure  communicated 
with  one  of  the  Porticos  of  the  Forum, 
by  a  Vestibule,  originalfy  enclosed  with 
(?ates  of  bronze  or  iron.  Steps  lead  from 
this  Vestibule  to  the  interior  of  the  Edi- 
fice; which  is  of  a  quadrilateral  form,  in 
length  near  two  hundred  English  feet, 
and  In  breadth  above  seventy .(<)  The 
waUs  are  ornamented  with  Corinthian 
Pilasters ;  and  on  each  side  was  a  Cor- 
ridor, held  up  by  Columns  orbricic  stuc- 
coed, and  supposed  to  have  originally 
supported  galleries.  The  Centre  of  the 
Edifice  eihibits  two  rows  of  Corinthian 
Columns,  twenty-eight  in  number, 
which,  according  to  conjectare,  assisted 
to  sustain  the  roof.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  Court  is  a  tribunal,  elevated  about 
seven  feet  from  the  pavement,  and 
adorned  with  six  Corinthian  Columns, 
which  enclosed  the  place  appropriated 
ti^the  Doumvir;  and  whence,  from  the 
cnrule  chair,  hft  pronounced  his  decrees, 
having  first  pledged  himself  at  the  altar 
to  decide  in  conformity  with  law  and 
conscience.!*)  Immediately  beneath  the 
Tribunal  is  a  subterranean  Apartment, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Prison  where 
Criminals  brought  to  the  Basilica  to  be 
tried  were  confined  provisionally,  till 
called  upon,  one  by  ooe,  to  receive 
judgment :  and  in  the  Court,  below  the 

(>)  The  preciae  length  it  a  hondred  and 
nioely-two  English  feat,  add  the  precise 
breadth  seventy-two. 
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Dnumvir*s  Podium,  is  a  large  Pedestal, 
evidently  intended  for  the  support  of 
an  Equestrian  statue,  the  Legs  of  which 
only  were  found.  Some  of  the  Columns 
in  the  Basilica  are  so  much  more  mo- 
dem than  the  rest  r>f  the  Building,  that 
it  seems  probable  they  were  raised  to 
repair  part  of  the  ravages  made  by  the 
earthquake  of  the  year  63.  On  an 
outside  wail  of  this  Structure  (that  Wall 
which  faces  a  House  excavated  by  Ge- 
neral Championet),  the  word  '<  BASSiLI- 
CA*'  may  be  discovered,  written  in  two 
places  with  red  paint. " 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Fo- 
rum, and  near  the  Basilica,  are  three 
Edifices,  originally  lined  with  marble, 
and  displaying  brick  Walls,  so  perfect, 
they  seem  only  just  completed.  These 
Edifices  were  probably  dedicated  to 
public  uses;  and  that  in  the  centre  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unfinished;  or  repair- 
ing, when  buried  by  the  eruption  of  79.' 

A  Janus,  remains  of  which  may  be 
traced,  stood  in  this  part  of  the  Forum : 
and  here  are  seen  various  sorts  of  mar- 
ble, apparently  prepared  for  new  build- 
ings; together  with  a  Pedestal,  which 
seems,  from  the  Inscription  it  bears,  to 
have  supported  the  Statue  of  one  of  the 
Sallust  family:  and  another  Pedestal  in- 
scribed with  tne  letters  "C.Cyspio  C.F. 
PAI^SiS."  Fragments  of  an  Equestrian 
Statue  of  Bronze  gilt,  one  Leg  and  one 
Foot  of  a  Horse,  and  a  Fragment  of  gilt 
drapery,  were  likewise  found  h'ere. 
Judging  from  Marks  in  the  Pavement, 
the  entrance  to  the  southern  end  of  this 
Forum  was  occasionally  closed  by  gates 
of  bronze  or  iron.  The  opposite  side  to 
that  embellished  with  the  Basilica  and 
the  Temple  of  Venus  displayed,  bchiud 
its  Portico,  several  splendid  edifices; 
among  which  were  the  Chalcidicum,  the 
Temple  of  Bomulus,  the  Curia  for  as- 
semblies of  those  among  the  Auguslals 
who  had  cognizance  of  sacred  matters, 
and  the  Pantheon. 

Cryvto  Porticus  and  Chalcidicum 
built  by  Eumachia.  In  order  to  enter 
by  the  Crypto  Porticus,  it  is  necessary 
to  quit  the  Forum  and  pass  a  short  dis- 
tance down  the  broad  Street  leading  to 
the  Theatres;  in  which  Street  on  the 

(•)  No  steps  lead  to  the  Tribunal ;  which 
must,  therefore,  have  been  ascended  by 
Portable  Stairs. 
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left,  over  the  ingress  to  what  was  ori- 
ginally a  coyered  Passage  (and  proba- 
bly subterraneous),  is  the  following 
Inscription : — 

RVMA€HU .  L.  F.  SICKRD .  PVB .  MOMINB.  SYO .  iT 
v.  KVVISTRI  .  FRONTONIS  .  FILI .  CHALCIDICVM 

crypTav  .  pobTigvs 

VQMC0RDIAE.AV6VSTAE.PIETATl.SyA.PBQVNIA. 
feci!  .  AEDEUQVE  .  DEOICAVlT. 

Tbis  Passage*  or  Crypto  Porlicus,  leads 
to  a  spacious  Portico,  where,  in  1820, 
was  found  the  Statue  of  a  Female  ha- 
bited as  a  Vestal;  and  on  the  Pe- 
destal of  the  Statue  the  following 
Inscription  :— 

ETM ACBIAB  .  L  .  F. 

SACERD.  PyVL. 

FVLLOTIBS. 

Antiquaries,  therefore,  conclude  that 
the  Priestess  Eumachia  constructed, at 
her  private  expense,  in  her  own  name, 
and  that  of  her  Son,  a  Ghalcidicum  and 
Crypto  Porticus,  dedicating  them  both 
to  Concord,  and  appropriating  the 
Chalcidicum  to  the  use  of  the  Fullers 
who  washed  and  blanched  Magisterial 
Vestments  and  those  of  the  Sacred 
College;(«)  and  that  the  Fullers,  as  a 
token  of  gratitude,  erected  the  Statue 
in  question.  This  Chalcidicum  is  rectan- 
gular, its  style  of  aithileclure  is  Roman, 
and  its  Front  faced  the  Forum  Civile; 
from  which  was  an  entrance  to  the 
interior  of  the  Chalcidicum,  consisting 
of  a'.splendid  Court,  one  hundred  and 
ten  Paris  feet  in  length,  fifty  in  width, 
and  bordered  by  Porticos,  ornamented 
with  forty-eight  exquisitely-wrought 
Columns  of  Parian  marble.  These  Porti- 
cos were  elevated  on  steps,  some  parts 
of  which  are  cased  with  white  marble, 
and  other  parts  unfinished;  but  the 
slabs,  prepared  for  casing  the  unfi- 
nished parts,  were  discovered  on  an  ad- 
jacent spot ,  where  they  may  still  be 
seen.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  Court,  in 
a  superb  ^Edlcula,  stood  the  Statue  of 

(>)  The  Vestals,  or  Priestesses,  were  thus 
denominated.    See  T.  Liv.  lib.  i. 

(•)  This  Basin  preciecly  answers  the  de- 
scription giVen  by  Homer  of  the  Basins,  or 
Ci  terns,  in  which  the  Trojaa  Dames  washed 
their  garments:— 

"  Each  gushing  fount  a  marble  ClMem  Slli,  . 
^  how  polwU'd  bed  receives  the  felUng  lilk. 


Concord;  and  all  the  flat  ground  en- 
compassed with  the  ifidicuia  and  the 
Porticos  was  occupied  by  a  rectan- 
gular white  Marble  Basin  of  shallow 
water,  furnished  withScouring-blocks 
of  white  marble,  and  a  Channel  for  the 
conveyance  of  fresh  water  into  the 
Basin.(*)  The  Portico,  once  adorned  br 
the  Statue  of  Eumachia,  and  situated 
behind  the  ^Edicula,  communicates 
with  the  other  Porticos;  and  the  whole 
Chalcidicum  appears  to  have  been 
richly  embellished  with  valuable  mar- 
bles, and  ornamented,  in  Front,  by  a 
splendid  Inscription,  to  the  same  par- 
port  as  that  still  seen  over  the  entrance 
to  the  Crypto  Porticus.  A  headless 
Statue  of  Marble,  with  a  Cornucopia  in 
the  left  hand,  and  a  gilt  border  round 
the  drapery,  was  found  on  these  pre- 
mises ;  and  might,  perhaps,  have  repre- 
sented Concord,  as  the  Parent  of 
Abundance,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
the  Cornucopia. 

Temple  of  Romulus.  Briek  Walls, 
apparently  very  ancient,encloseaGourt, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  a  Cella, 
elevated  about  nine  feet  from  the  Pave- 
ment, and  containing  the  Pedestal  of  a 
statue.  On  the  Pavement  stands  a 
handsome  Altar  of  Parian  marble,  or- 
namented with  a  beautiful  Basso-riiievo, 
supposed  to  represent  Cicero  as  a  Sa- 
crificator.  This  Edifice  is  commonly 
called  the  Temple  of  Mercury,  (3)  but 
Sig.  Carlo  Bonucci,in  his  work,  entitled 
"Pompei  descritta,"  calls  it  the  Temple 
of  Romulus;  because,  at  its  entrance, 
was  discovered  a  pedestal,  which  sup- 
ported the  statue  of  the  Founder  of 
Rome ;  and  also  because  there  was  on 
this  pedestal  tin  inscription,  defaced  io 
some  parts,  but  thus  made  out :  "  Ro- 
mulus, the  Sou  of  Mars,  founded  Rome, 
reigned  over  that  City  near  forty  years ; 
and  after  having  killed  Acron,  King  of 
Caraina,  and  dedicated  his  spoils  to  Ju- 
piter Feretrius,  was  received  among 

Where  Trojan  Dames,  ere  yet  alarm'd  by  Greece, 
Wasli'd  their  fair  garments  in  the  days  of  peace." 

nouttf$  Iliad,  B.XXH. 

(3)  Perhaps  so  called  because  some  authors 
suppose  the  original  uame  of  Pompeii  to 
have  been  Pompaioi,  an  appellation  given 
to  Mercury:  and  if  the  Town  deriyed  its 
oameirom  the  godof  comraerae  and  weallfa, 
it  is  natural  to  imagine  one  of  its  oldest 
Tempiek  miglit  be  dedicated  4o  him. 
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thegodsy  and  dieDOminlited»  by  the  Ko^ 
mans,  Quirinos.'* 

Curia  for  th$  diacnsBion  of  matters 
relative  to  Religion,  hy  the  Augustals. 
This  building,  which  is  semicircular, 
and  open  to  the  Forum  Civile,  contains 
Seats,  and  Niches  for  statues:  and  judg- 
ing from  its  site,  shape,  and  decora- 
tions, it  seems  to  have  been  the  place 
of  meeting  for  the  Augostals,  to  whose 
care  matters  of  a  sacred  nature  were 
entrusted. 

Pantheon.  Adjoining  to  the  Curfa 
stands  this  extensive  Temple;  the  ex- 
cavation of  which  was  begun  in  1821, 
and  finished  in  1822.  Its  form  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Serapeon  at  Pozzooli ; 
and  its  open  Court,  in  length  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  Paris  feet,  and  in 
breadth  two  hundred  and  twenty^ight, 
exiybits  an  Altar  surrounded  by  twelve 
small  Pedestals,  on  which  were  placed 
Statuesof  the  Twelve  principal  Vivinities 
of  the  Ancients.  A  row  of  Chambers, 
twelve  in  number,  occupies  one  side  of 
the  Court;  at  the  if|H>er  extremity  of 
which  is  the  Tribunal,  or  Sanctuary, 
containing  four  Niches :  and  here  were 
discovered  the  Hand  and  Arm  of  a 
Statue,  the  former  grasping  a  Globe, 
and  therefore  supposed  to  have  belong- 
ed to  a  flgure  of  Augustus ;  thestatue  of 
Ltvia  in  her  meridian  of  youth  and 
beauty;  and  the  Statue  of  Drusus.(*)  On 
the  right  of  the  Sanctuary  (which,  ac- 
cording to  some  opinions,  was  dedi- 
cated to  Augustus),  is  an  Apartment 
Gontaining  a  Triclinium,  supposed  to 
have  been  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
Aruspiees:  and,  to  receive  the  blood  Is- 
suing from  the  entrails  of  victims,  are 
small  marble  Gutters,  placed  at  the  base 
of  the  Triclinium,  which  inclines  to- 
ward them.  The  Walls  of  this  Apart- 
ment are  decorated  with  Paintings;  one 
of  which  represents  Laurentia  nursing 
Romulus  and  Remus;  while  the  Twelve 
superior  Deities  are  seen  on  Olympus, 
watching  over  and  prelecting  the  Infant 
Heroes.  On  the  left  of  the  Sanctuary 
b  an  Adicula,  provided  with  large 
Altars  of  marble :  and  here  were  found 
upward  of  a  thousand  Coins  of  bronze, 

C')  These  statues  of  Uvia  and  Drasns  have 
been  removed  to  the  Studii  at  Naples ;  but 
copiet  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  Sanc- 
tuary. The  Statues  of  the  twelve  superior 
deities  were  not  (bond  during  the  recent 


With  forty-six  of  silver.  This  ^di- 
cula  (perhaps  used  as  a  Sacristy)  b\}- 
pears  less  ancient  than  the  rest  of  the 
Edifice;  and  near  it  is  a  long  narrow 
Podium,  perhaps  used  as  a  Pulpitum. 
The  Walls  at  the  lower  end  of  theCourt 
display  numerous  and  well-preserved 
paintings;  among  which  are— a  Child 
sleeping— Ulysses  and  Penelope !— Tha- 
lia instructing  a  young  Actress— the 
Genius  of  Painting  inspiring  a  Painter- 
Theseus  presenting  the  Sword  of  his 
father,  ^Bgeos,  to  his  mother,  ^Bthral—  ' 
a  Genius  guiding  the  helm  of  Fortune— 
a  Female  Musician— Small  Landscapes- 
Sea  Views— Buildings— and  Arabesques. 
On  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Entrance  to 
this  Tempie  are  Amorini,  beautifully 
painted. 

Among  various  articles  found  in  Shops 
contiguous  to  the  Pantheon— were  a 
Bronze  Inkstand ;  a  Bronze  Lamp  in  the 
form  of  a  cairs  head;  four  small  Herm« 
of  marble,  and  a  Head  of  Jupi  ter,  placed 
in  a  niche;  a  considerable  quantity  of 
pottery;  and,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Temple,  one  human  Skeleton:  within 
Its  walls  were  discovered  several  Coins; 
a  Gold  Ring;  Pottery;  Bassi-rilievi : 
thick  Glass;  a  Knife-handle  of  Ivory, 
terminating  in  a  Dog^s  Head;  three 
Bronze  Inkstands,  containing  traces  of 
ink;  several  Vases;  Lamps  of  various 
forms;  and  a  small  square  Altar,  orna- 
mented with  Figures,  and  mounted  on 
four  Hippogrlffs.  Other  habitations, 
not  far  distant  from  the  Pantheon,  con- 
tained Gold  Rings;  and  the  following 
articles  in  Bronze :  three  Strigils ; 
Scales;  and  Hooks  of  an  elegant  de- 
scription, probably  for  holding  steel- 
yards or  lamps;  Moulds  for  pastry;  two 
Inkstands,  in  which  traces  of  ink  are 
discernible ;  an  elegant  Vase  with  four 
handles ;  a  Lamp  for  three  burners,  sus- 
pended by  three  small  chains ;  a  winged 
Victory,  very  small,  exceedingly  ele- 
gant, and  decorated  with  a  Gold  Brace- 
let enriched  by  a  Precious  Stone— a 
very  small  Venus,  in  marble,  dressing 
her  hair;  the  drapery  is  stained  red ;  a 
piece  of  Metal,  in  the  hollow  part  of 
which  is  the  Face  of  a  Female  finely 

excavation  of  the  Pantheon  ;  and  therefore 
it  seems  probable,  that  the  mo&t  precious 
contents  of  this  Temple  were  disentombed, 
and  taken  away,  immediately  after  tbe 
Eruption  which  buried  them. 
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executed ;  this  article,  according  to  sup- 
position, was  a  Measure  for  Liquids;  4 
handsome  Cup  or  Oriental  Alabaster; 
Pottery,  Glass,  immense  quantities  of 
Vegetables,  for  table-use;  etc.  etc. 

A  Small  Shop,  situated  in  a  Lane  be- 
hind the  Sanctuary  of  the  Pantheon, 
contains  a  Painting  similar  to  the  Bride 
and  Bridegroom  in  the  Aldobrandini 
Marriage;  and  another  little  Picture, 
well  preserved  and  beautifully  executed. 
This  part  of  the  Town  likewise  exhibits 
a  Shop  furnished  with  a  Stove  and  mar- 
ble Dressers;  in  the  latter  of  which 
several  earthen  Vases  are  fixed.  This 
Shop,  being  decorated  with  a  coarse 
Fresco,  representingFishes,  is  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  a  Vender  of  Salt- 
fish  and  Olives,  who  kept  these  commo- 
dities in  earthen  vases  filled  with  fresh 
water,  according  to  the  present  custom 
of  Italy  and  Magna  Graecia. 

A  House  excavated,  in  presence  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  during  the  year  1823, 
contained,  in  bronze,  small  Statues; 
Scales ;  Fragments  of  the  decorations  of 
a  Couch;  four  Strigils,  and  five  Ink- 
stands: in  Gold  one  Ear-ring;  two 
Bracelets  in  the  form  of  twenty-two 
half-nutshells;  and  two  Rings  enriched 
with  Precious  Stones ;  together  with  a 
Marble  Disk,  about  a  palm  in  diameter, 
and  decorated  with  Bassi-rilievi,  repre- 
senting, on  one  side,  (wo  Masks,  and  on 
the  other  a  Hippo  griff. 

A  contiguous  Habitation,  called  the 
Bouse  of  Mars  and  Venus,  is  provided 
with  a  Well,  a  hundred  and  sixteen 
feet  in  depth,  which  furnishes  water  at 
the  present  moment. 

House  adorned  with  a  Mosaic  of 
Dogs  chasing  wild  Boars,  Opposi  te  to 
the  Crypto  Porticus,  in  the  broad  Street 
already  mentioned,  stands  this  Edifice, 
which  bad  a  covered  Atrium :  and  here 
the  Mosaic  Pavement,  which  represents 
Dogs  chasing  Wild  Boars  may  still  be 

seen. 

House  of  the  Graces^  so  called,  be* 
cause  Frescos  of  the  Graces,  Venus,  and 
Adonis,  were  found  here:  but  the  Habit- 
ation seems  to  have  been  occupied  by 
an  Accoucheur,  judging  from  a  Chirur- 
gical  Instrument,  of  a  simple  and  excel- 
lent construction,  which  was  discovered 
on  these  premises.  A  large  assortment 
of  other  Chirurgical  Instruments,  with 
their  cases ;  forceps,  probably  for  dis- 


section; remains  of  Medteiocs  in  a 
wooden  box ;  Marble  Pestles  and  Mor- 
tars; and  a  small  Bronze  Statue  with 
glass  eyes,  representing  a  Child  ia  a 
Phrygian  cap,  and  a  cloak  hong  over 
the  left  shoulder,  were  likewise  found 
here ;  as  were  two  Ear-rings  of  Gold,  in 
shape  of  a  barrel ;  and  twotmall  pieces 
of  Lace. 

Lane  containing  a  representation  of 
the  Twelve  superior  Deities  of  the  An^ 
cients.  Near  the  last-named  House,  on 
the  same  side  of  the  way,  is  a  Lane 
where,  on  a  Wall  to  the  right,  may  be 
traced  a  Fresco,  displaying  Juno,  with 
a  pomegranate  and  a  blue  vest;  Diana 
robed  in  yellow;  Apollo  and  Jupiter, 
both  having  red  drapery;  Venus  robed 
in  green ;  Vulcan  and  Mercury  in  red ; 
and  Neptune  in  blue.  Vesta,  Minerva, 
Ceres,  and  Mars,  may  likewise  be  dis- 
tinguished in  this  Picture ;  below  which 
is  a  Fresco  representing  two  Serpents, 
the  tutelar  Genii  usually  seen  (as  already 
mentioned)  wherever  streets  intersect 
each  other  at  Pompeii. 

Every  part  of  the  broad  Street,  which 
leads  from  the  Forum  Civile  to  the  Cbal" 
cidicum  and  the  Theatres,  is  bordered 
by  innumerable  Shops,  and  other  Build- 
ings, displaying  the  names  and  occa- 
pations  of  the  persons  by  whom  they 
were  once  inhabited,  written  with  deep- 
red  mineral  paint;  and  on  one  of  the 
outside  Walls  of  the  Chalcldicam  may 
be  traced  the  Ordinances  of  the  Magis- 
trates, the  Days  appointed  for  Festi- 
vals, etc.  written  with  the  same  mineral 
colour.  On  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the 
broad  Street  leading  toward  the  Thea- 
tres, is  a  House  first  submitted  to  public 
view  in  presence  of  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis II.  A  handsome  Peristyle;  a  Gold 
Ear-ring;  a  little  Silver  Vase  decorated 
with  Figures  of  fauns;  a  large  Vase  of 
Bronze  with  handsome  ornaments;  two 
Lamps  ;an  iron  Stove;  a  terra  eotta 
Statue,  about  nine  inches  high,  with  a 
Cup  on  its  head,  a  Mantle  representing 
sheep's  skin,  and  a  lamp  on  its  right 
shoulder,  were  discovered  here;  as  was 
a  piece  of  Salt-fisb,  retaining  the  smeU 
of  an  animal  substance. 

Among  the  ruins  of  a  massive  wall, 
between  the  Forum  Civile  and  the 
Theatres,  was  found  a  Linen  Purse,  con- 
taining twenty-seven  Coins  of  Gold,  fifty 
of  Silver,  and  one  of  bronze;  all  of  the 
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time  of  Nero,  Vespasian,  and  Doiiiilian. 
In  the  same  neighbourhood  were  dis- 
covered the  Skeletons  of  a  nian<  and  a 
woman,  the  latter  having,  on  one  arm, 
two  Gold  Bracelets.  In  a  contiguous 
Habitation  were  Tound,  a  Mirror  of  a 
circular  form,  lying  near  a  Vase  which 
contained  Soap;  Hooks,  to  which  steel- 
yards, or  lamps,  were  probably  attach- 
ed; Candelabra;  an  Inkstand;  Frag- 
ments of  Couches ;  Bronze  Household 
Utensils,  Pottery,  and  Lead. 

An  excavation  made  in  a  Cave  oppo- 
site to  tba  Edifice  called  the  House  of 
Caroline^  brought  to  light  several  Skele- 
tons; sixty-eight  Gold  Coins  of  the  time 
of  Nero,  Vespasian,  Domitian,  and  Titus, 
seven  Rings,  one  being  in  the  form  of 
a  serpent;  a  Pearl  Ear-ring,  in  the  form 
of  scales^  above  a  thousand  Silver  Coins; 
five  Spoons,  the  Handle  of  one  resem- 
bling the  leg  of  a  goat;  a  Drinking-Cup; 
tbree  long  Pins,  perhaps  for  the  Hair; 
Iron  Window-bars ;  Horns  of  Oxen,  etc. 
In  a  House  opposite  to  the  Cave,  was 
found  a  semicircular 'TrtchnJum,  the 
only  one,  in  this  shape,  yet  disentomb- 
ed at  Pompeii. 

Portico  of  entrance  to  the  Triangular 
Forum,  leading  to  the  Tragic  Theatre* 
This  Edifice  is  adorned  by  six  tufo 
Columns,  the  Capitals  of  which  seem  to 
have  been  handsome:  and  its  Fronf, 
«ccordingtoan  Inscription  on  aPedestal 
found  here,  was  ornamented  with  the 
statue  of  MJtcus  Claudius  Ma rcellus,  son 
of  Cains,  the  Patron  of  Pompeii.  The 
statue,  however,  has  not  been  found. 

Trianaular  Forum.  This  Piazza 
was  embellished  with  three  Porticos, 
supported  by  a  hundred  Doric  Co- 
lumns, and,  judging  from  the  simplicity 
of  its  decorations,  Antiquaries  suppose 
it  must  have  existed  before  the  era 
when  the  architectural  taste,  of  Magna 
Gnecla  became  subservient  to  that  of 
Rome.  The  Fountain  of  Travertino, 
however,  placed  close  to  one  of  the  Co- 
lumns of  the  Portico  of  Entrance,  has 
no  affinity  with  Grecian  architecture: 
but  this  circumstance  only  proves  that 
the  Forum  In  question  was  embellished 
by  the  Romans;  as  does  the  name  of 
Marcellaa  on  the  Pedestal  found  here. 
The  ingress  and  egress  to  this  Forum 
were  capable  of  being  closed  in  case  of 
civil  commotions;  and  therefore,  per- 
haps we  may  be  justified  in  concluding 


that  this  was  either  the  first-built  Fo- 
rum, or  the  ancient  Acropolis,  of  Pom- 
peii; especially  as  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Hercules,  still  seen  in  this 
Forum,  are  evidently  of  much  higher 
antiquity  than  any  other  Pompeian  edi- 
fice yet  restored  to  light.  The  excava- 
tion of  the  Triangular  Forum,  in  1796, 
produced  three  Human  Skeletons  (on 
one  of  which  was  found  two  Gold  Arm- 
lets), a  small  Ring,  and  a  large  number 
of  Silver  Coins.  The  excavation,  in 
1813,  produced  another  Skeleton,  fast- 
ened round  bneof  the  legs  of  which  were 
two  Rings  linked  together,  the  larger 
being  Bronze,  the  smaller  Silver.  Close 
•  to  this  Skeleton  were  a  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  Coins,  five  of  them  being 
Gold;  a  small  Silver  Blade,  perhaps  of  a 
Sacrificial  Knife,  with  the  Figures  of 
Bacchus  and  Isis  graven  on  it;  a  little 
Bucket  covered  by  Bassi-rilievi  repre- 
senting Isis,  and  other  Egyptian  sub- 
jects; three  Spoons;  two  Paterae;  a  Gir- 
dle-buckle; eight  Cups;  a  Vase  shaped 
like  the  head  of  a  poppy;  and,  in  Gold, 
two  Fibulae,  two  Ear-rings,  and  eight 
Rings  for  the  fingers. 

An  Edifice  contiguous  to  the  Triangu- 
lar Forum,  and  denominated  the  House 
of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II,,  because  it 
was  partly  disentombed  in  his  presence, 
yielded  (in  Gold)  four  Rings  and  two 
Ear-rings; Fragments  of  Silver- bladed 
Knives,  ornamented  with  Bassi-rilievi; 
a  Skeleton ;  a  winged  Amulet  in  Bronze ; 
two  Steelyards,  one  of  the  Weights  re 
presenting  a  Garland,  the  other  a  Head 
of  Jupiter;  a  Measure  about  one  foot 
long,  which  doubles  in  two;  Plummets; 
a  circular  Mirror  of  Metal  elegantly  deco- 
rated, with  a  Handle  and  Frame  of  the 
same  material;  Fragments  of  a  Box 
composed  of  Bone ;  a  small  Vase,  and  an 
Astragal;  remains  of  Iron  Household 
Utensils;  Fragments  of  Glass  and  Pot- 
tery, among  the  latter  of  which  Is  a 
Torso,  well  executed ;  an  ancient  Bag- 
pipe, and  another  Wind  Instrument 
composed  of  Bronze,  Bone«  and  Ivory, 
but  in  bad  condition. 

This  vicinity  contains  a  Reservoir  for 
water,  probably  constructed  to  receive 
the  rain.whtch  fell  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  Tragic  Theatre;  and  likewise  to 
supply  a  Tank,  frequently  perftimedwith 
essences,  that  Its  water  might  bQ  thrown 
over  the  Awnings  of  the  theatre. 
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Temple  of  Hercule$.(^y  This  Struc- 
tare,  evidently  more  ancient  than  any 
other  Temple  at  Pompeii,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  thrown  down  by  the  earth- 
quake or  the  year  63>  rebuilt,  but  again 
demolished  in  79.    The  ruins  prove, 
however,  that  it  was  once  a  stately  Gre- 
cian Doric  Pile,  which  stood  on  a  qua* 
drilateral  Platform,  with  five  gigantic 
Steps  on  every  side  leading  up  to  it. 
The  Platform  still  remains;  and  is  com- 
puted to  be  about  ninety-one  feet  long, 
by  about  sixty-eight  wide.    Traces  of 
immense  fluted  Columns  also  remain ; 
and  beyond  the  Platform,  and  nearly 
fronting  the  east,  are  Three  Altars:  that 
in  the  centre  is  small,  and  probably  , 
held  the  sacred  fire;  those  on  the  sides 
are  large,  low,  and  shaped  like  sarco- 
phagi.   The  latter  kind  of  attar,  called 
Ara,  being,  when  sacrifices  were  made 
to  the  terrestrial  deities,  the  place  on 
which  the  victims  were  burnt. (»)  Conti- 
guous to  these  Altars  is  a  low,  massive, 
circular  Structure,  surrounded  by  short 
pieces  of  broken  Doric  Columns,  and 
resembling  the  Receptacles  for  sacred 
ashes,  usually  found  within  the  precincts 
of  heathen  temples ;  but  reported  to 
have  borne  an  Etruscan    Inscriptioi^ 
which  signified,  '*that  INitrebius,  twice 
High  Priest,  or  Chief  magistrate,  erected 
this  Perislylium"   (according  to   the 
same  report)  over  a  Bidental,(3)  the 
name  given  to  a  spot  struck  with  light- 
ning; and  these  spots,  being  objects  of 
terror  to  the  Ancients,  were  frequently 
enclosed,  and  expiatory  altars  raised 
upon  them.    Contiguous  to  the  Temple 
of  Hercules  is  another  Building,  which 
probably  was  a  Pen  fur  animals  destined 
to  be  sacrificed;  and  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Piazza  contains  a  semicircular 
Seat,  decorated  with  lions*  paws  carved 

(0  This  Temple  U,  by  some  writers,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  consecrated  to  Neptune; 
and,  in  many  respects,  it  resembles  the  Tem- 
ple of  Neptune  at  Paestum. 

(»)  The  Miare,  so  called  because  Wgrft,  was 
t&e  place  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  the  Celestial  Deities. 

<3)  Bidentes  were  sacrificed  on  Bidentsis, 
and  hence  the  name. 

(4)  In  Forums  thus  denominated,  a  Fair 
was  held  every  nine  days.  See  T.Uv.  lih.iii. 

(5)  The  Canonico  di  Jorio,  to  whose  autho- 
rity the  Anther  of  this  Work  is  always  dis- 
fosed  to  yield,  asserts  that  the  Pulpitum  in 


in  tufo,  and  resembling  the  Seats  near 
the  Hereulaneum  Gate. 

Upper  Entrance  to  the  Tragic 
Theatre,  This  Ingress  has  been  restor- 
ed according  to  the  ancient  model;  and 
from  an  Inscription  here,  we  learuj  that 
the  Theatre,  Galleries,  and  Corridors, 
were  all  erected  at  the  expense  of  two 
Private  Persons,  for  th^  advantage  of 
the  Colony.  A  Flight  of  Steps  leads 
from  this  Entrance  to  the  Postscenium 
of  the  Theatre;  and  another  flight  of 
Steps  leads  from  the  Triangular  Piazza 
to  the  Forum  Nundinarium.(4^  Not  far 
hence  was  the  Great  Reservoir  of  the 
Water  of  the  Sarno,  constructed  to 
supply  the  lower  part  ofthe  Town,  and 
particularly  the  last-nanied  Forum. 

Trihvmal  which  took  cognisance  of 
matters  of  property,  and  venial  of- 
fences. In  an  open  Court,  encompassed 
on  three  sides  with  Porticos,  is  a  Plat- 
form ascended  by  Steps,  and  conjectur- 
ed to  have  been  a  Pulj>itum,(^)  where 
the  Magistrates  administered  justice, 
after  first  pledging  themselves,  on  the 
Altar  beneath  their  elevated  Seat,  to  de- 
cide according  to  conscience :  and  the 
contending  parties,  whose  causes  came 
before  these  Magistrates  likewise  pledg- 
ed themselves  to  speak  truth,  and  act 
honourably  by  their  opponents.  Tri- 
bunals of  this  description  were  usually 
placed  near  Theatres  and  Forums;  and 
the  Edifice  in  question  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
public-spirited  persons  who  built  the 
Tragic  Theatre. 

Temple  of  I  sis.  It  appears  from  an 
inscription  found  here,  that  this  Edifice 
was  thrown  down  by  the  earthquake  of 
the  year  63,  and  rebuilt  by  Numerius 
Popidius  Celsinus.  It  is  about  sixty- 
eight  feet  long,  by  sixty  feet  wide ;  in 

question  was  nothing  niore  than  a  Pedestal, 
on  which  stood  a  Statue  of  the  natural  size, 
without  drapery,  and  representing  a  Youth. 
The  Canonico  adds,  that  this  Statue  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Tribunal,  a.  d.  1797,  with  an 
Inscription  to  the  following  purport  near  it : 

M.  LvCR^Tivi .  Djsao. 

lo  that  part  of  the  Tribanal  which  acUoias 
theEDtraooe  to  the  Triaufpilar  Fohmd,  were 
found,  a  Silver  King ;  an  Amolet  of  Bronze ; 
others  of  glasa  and  ivory,  like  those  worn  at 
the  present  moment;  and  a  Human  Ear, 
made  of  Bone. 
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good  preservation ;  and  peculiarly  well 
worth  notice :  for  to  contemplate  the 
Peaetralla,  or  Cella,  whence  go  many 
oracles  have  issued,  to  discern  the  iden- 
tical spot  where  tbe  Prtesls  concealed 
themselves)  when  they  pronounced  sen- 
tences  supposed  to  have  been  spoken  by 
the  statue  or  their  Goddess,  to  view  tbe 
secret  stairs  by  which  Ihey  ascended 
into  the  Gella,— in  short,  to  examine  tbe 
construction  of  a  Temple  more  Egyp- 
tian than  Greek,  excites  no  common 
degree  of  interest.  (<)  This  Temple  is  a 
Roman  Doric  Edifice,  composed   of 
bricks  stuccoed,  painted,  and  polished. 
A  quadrilateral  Covered  Portico  bor- 
dered the  Open  Court  of  the  Temple. 
In  this  Court  (to  the  right  of  tbe  Gate 
of  Entrance)  was  a  description  of  well, 
supplied  by   the   canal  of  the  Saroo 
(which  ran  close  to  it),  and  serving,  no 
doubt,  as  a  Receptacle  for  sacred  ashes; 
because  remains  of  the  Pine^iruit,  Dates, 
Nuts,  Chestnuts,  and  Figs,  all   burnt* 
have  been  found  in  it.    Opposite  to  the 
Receptacle  for  saored  ashes  is  a  small 
Edifice,  which  appears  to  have  been  an 
^dicula,  once  vaulted  and  richly  em- 
bellished with  stucco.    From  tbe  inte- 
rior of  this  Edifice  a  desceot  leads  to  a 
very  small  Cave,  one  side  of  which  is 
occupied  by  a  Couch  of  masonry;  and  in 
the  opposite  angle  is  a  Seat  of  the  same 
material,      in    the   Open   Court,  and 
near  tbe  iEdlcula,  stands  a  large  mas- 
sive Altar,  whereon  were  found  a  consi* 
derable  quantity  of  Cinders,  and  Burnt 
Bones  of  Animals ;  and  in  the  contiguous 
Pavement  was  a  Cavity  filled  with  relics 
of  Burnt  Fruits,  similar  to  those  disco- 
vered in  the  Well.    Several  Altars  are 
seen  in  the  Open  Court,  and  an  equal 
number  in  three  parts  of  the  Covered 
Portico.    The  centre  of  the  Open  Court 
contains  the  Cella,  which  is  elevated  on 
seven  Steps,  once  lined   with  Parian 
marble :  and  adjoining  these  Steps  are 
two  small  Pilasters.    The  form  of  the 
Cella  is  nearly  square,  including  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  Vestibule;  and  its 
Walls,  which  are  provided  wjlh  Niches 
for  statues,  display,  among  other  orna- 
ments, in  stucco,  the  Pomegranate,  call- 
ed in  Greek,  *  pota,  and  one  of  the  em- 
blems of  isis.    The  Pavement  is  Mosaic, 


the  interior  of  the  Building  shallow,  and 
occupied  by  an  Oblong  Podium,  or  Pe- 
destal for  statues  :  this  Pedestal  is  hol- 
low, and  the  Cavity  within  was  entered 
by  means  of  two  Small  Low-pitched 
Openings,  close  to  tbe  Pavement;  and 
contiguous  to  one  of  them  are  the  Se- 
cret-Stairs. On  the  Podium  were  found 
Two  Pieces  of  Tufo,  which*  probably 
served  as  Bases  for  statues ;  and  here 
likewise  were  found  two  Human  Skulls  ; 
remains  of  two  little  Chests,  made  of 
Wood»  and  containing  a  Gold  Cup  one 
inch  in  diameter;  a  small  Bronze  Amu- 
let; a  Lamp  with  two  burners,  and  a 
Chain  to  which  it  was  suspended;  two 
Cajrdelabra  resembling  those  now  seen 
on  Roman  Catholic  altars;  a  small  cir- 
cular Vase  of  Glass ;  and  the  Palm  of  a 
9and,  in  marble.  The  isi^c  Table  found 
here,  and  now  removed  to  the  Museum 
at  Naples,  is  supposed  to  have  been  at- 
tached (o  one  of  the  Pilasters  (already 
mentioaed)  near  the  Vestibule  of  the 
Cella.  Some  of  the  Hieroglyphics  which 
compose  the  Table,  were,  when  first  dis- 
interred, of  a  blackish  colour,  others 
green,  and  others  red  :  and  this  Plate  of 
Metal  seems  to  have  made  part  of  a  lar- 
ger plate,  from  which  it  was  probably 
separated  by  the  Ancients,  to  adorn  this 
Temple,  in  tbe  Open  Court,  near  the 
Secret  Stairs  of  the  Cella,  and  forming 
part  of  the  Wall  of  that  Edifice,  is  a 
Niohe,  where  a  little  Statue  was  disco- 
vered, representing  Bacchus,  with  a  Pan- 
tberatbis  fleet,  and  a  Bunch  of  Grapes  in 
his  Hand:  Che  god«  the  panther,  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  against  which  he  leans, 
and  the  grapes,  were  partially  gilt,  and 
partially  stained  with  various  colours. 
In  one  of  the  angles  of  the  Portico  was 
a  small  Statue  of  Isis,  the  greater  portion 
being  gilt,  the  rest  stained  red.  In  an 
opposite  angle  was  a  Bust,  with  glass 
eyes,  of  Norbani  Sorlcis,  an  inscription 
relative  to  whom  is  seen  in  tbe  Chalci> 
dicum,  and  repeated  here.  Contiguous 
was  a  Statue  in  marble,  of  Venus  rising 
from  her  bath  and  wringing  her  hair. 
A  blue  drapery  is  thrown  over  the  lower 
part  or  this  Statue;  the  upper  part  was 
gill.  A  Niche  in  the  Wall  oflhe  Portico, 
fronting  the  Entrance  to  the  Cella,  con- 
tained the  Statue  of  Orus;  accoiMing  to 


(•^  The  Traffic  between  the  Pompeiani  and  Alexandrians  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  worship  of  Isis  at  Pompeii. 
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Egyptian  mylhology  the  Son  of  Isis  and 
Osiris^and  the  god  of  Silence.(> )  Two  Qua- 
drangular Basins  ofPaFianMarble,ror  pu- 
rifying water,  were  lilLewise  found  in  the 
Temple;  each  standing  on  one  Foot  of  ele* 
gant  worlLmansbip,  and  bearing  this  In- 
iicription;  "Longinus  II  yib."  Several 
Apartments  surrounded  the  Open  Court ; 
and  in  the  largest,  probably  tlie  Refecto- 
ry, which  had  Ave  Entrances,  were  dis- 
covered, a  Sistrum  of  Bronze,  with  an  or- 
nament on  its  upper  end  representing 
a  Gat;  Heads  in  Marbie  of  one  Male  and 
'  three  Females;  seven  Hands  and  Arms, 
and  several  Feet,  all  of  the  same  maie- 
riat,  and  belonging  to  four  Statues,  the 
other  parts  of  which  were  composed  of 
Wood,  joined  to  the  Marble  by  Pivots  of 
Iron.  The  mouldering  remains'  of 
Wood  found  among  the  above-named 
Fragments,  and  the  stains  of  iron  on  the 
marble  limbs,  establish  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  In  the  same  apartment  were 
found  a  small  Table,  near  which  lay  a 
Human  Skeleton;  Pullets*  bones;  and 
someDlnner'Utensils.  Bones  of  Fishes, 
remains  of  Eggs,  Bread  and  Wine,  toge- 
ther with  a  faded  Garland  of  Flowers, 
are  said  to  have  been  likewise  found 
near  the  Table  ;(>)  it  seems,  therefore, 
that  the  Priests  of  Isis  were  dining,  at 
the  moment  of  the  Eruption:  and  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  Garland  of  Flowers 
(with  which  victims  were  always  adorn- 
ed), this  dinner  might  have  followed  a 
recent  sacrifice.  A  contiguous  Cham- 
ber contained  (in  a  Niche)  an  Egyptian 
Idol  of  Basalt,  engraved  with  Hierogly- 
phics :  and  above  this  Chamber  is  an- 
other, in  which  were  found  Vases  for 

(0  A  profound  silence  was  observed  dur- 
ing Kgyptian  sacrifiops. 

{>)  Some  authors  assert,  that  ham-bones 
were  found  in  this  Refectory:  but  Plntarch 
(ells  us,  Ihat  the  Priests  of  Isis  ate  no  animal 
food,  except  fish ;  and  passed  an  austere  life, 
offering  prayers  to  their  goddess  twice  a- 
day,  morning  and  evening.  Other  writers 
mention  that  these  Priests  never  ale  onioo«, 
abstained  from  salt  with  their  food,  and 
were  forbidden  to  taste  the  He^  of  sheep  or 
hogs :  it  is  likewise  said  that  their  nights 
were  usually  spent  in  devotion,  near  the 
statue  of  Isis;  and  if  these  accounts  may  be 
credited,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
tiam-bones  were  found  in  a  Temple  oonse  - 
crated  to  that  Jiighly-tcvered  Egyptian  dl- 
viaiiy. 
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various  uses,  together  with  flftyeight 
Lamps  of  Pottery.    A  large  bronte  Ring 
was  found  in  an  adjacent  Chamber, 
which  might  probably  have  beenapprO'^ 
priated  to  the  Oi,  Apis.())    In  the  small 
adjoining  Kitchen  of  the  Temple  were 
found  Culinary  Utensils  of  Pottery,  con- 
taining remains  of  eatables ;  an  Iron  Tri- 
pod ;  and  a  Skeleton  (with  a  sacrificial 
Axe  in  one  hand)  leaning  against  the  wall. 
Among  the  Paintings  which  ornament- 
ed this  Temple  were,  Isis  with  the  Sis- 
trum;   Anubis,    with  a  Dog's   Head; 
Priests  with  Palm  Branches  and  Ears  of 
Com ;  and  one  Priest  holding  a  Lamp  ;(4) 
the  Hippopotamus,  the  Ibis,  the  Lotas, 
Dolphins,  Small  Birds,  and  Arabesques. 
Other  remains  of  antiquities  found  wilb- 
in  these  precincts  were,  a  Leaden  Ves- 
sel, ornamented  by  Bassi-rilievi,  repre- 
senting Egyptian  Figures,  and  standing 
near  a  Column,  with  a  Canal  for  Water 
at  its  base;  a  small  portable  Bronze  Altar 
made  to  fold  up;  a  rectangular  Altar 
with  a  handle  on  each  side,  and  on 
each  front   Alti-rilievI,    the   subjects 
being  a  Lion  devouring  a  Bull,  and  two 
Comic  Masks  (the  interior  of  this  Altar 
contained  an  Iron  Patera);  two  Hands 
and  the  Head  of  a  Female,  in  white 
Marble,  and  another  Head,  of  the  same 
material,  with  Gold  Ear-rings;  part  of 
the  Body  which  belonged  to  this  last- 
named  Head  was  composed  of  Wood, 
and  the  Limbs  of  Marble;  a  Crescent  of 
Silver;  the  Top  of  a  Well,  In  Pottery  ,lde- 
coraled  with  Bassi-rilievi,  and  found 
between  four  Columns;  a  small  Sphinx; 
other  small   Egyptian   Fignres;   and 
Couches  for  the  gods.(5) 

(3)  The  Apartment  oontaioing  the  bronze 
Ring  was  filled  with  ashes,  by  the  last 
Eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  the  year  1822 ;  ii  is 
situated  at  the  Eastern  End  of  (he  Temple  of 
his, 

(4)  The  Priests,  in  these  Paintings,  are  re-> 
presented  with  heads  shaved,  garments  of 
white  lioen,  and  woven  shoes,  through 
which  the  feet  are  seen:  history,  however, 
tells  us,  that  the  Priests  of  Isis  were  com- 
pelled to  walk  barefoot. 

(s)  One  of  these  Couches  was  made  of 
Ivory,  and  too'mucb  injured  to  admit  of  re- 
paration: the  other,  made  of  bronze,  has 
been  restored;  and  is  now  placed  in  the 
Studii  at  Naples. 


Ch.  Xh  ] 

One  of  the  unfortunate  Priests  of  Isis 
(whose  skeleton,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  found  with  a  sacrificial  Aie  in  its 
band)  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to 
escape  the  dreadful  consequences  of  the 
Eruption,  by  hewing  his  way  out  of  the 
kitchen-door.  Another  seems  to  have 
loaded  himself  with  the  treasures  of  the 
Temple, and  fled;  but  was  overtaken  by 
death  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tragic  The- 
atre, where  his  skeleton  is  reported  to 
have  been  discovered,  accompanied  by 
three  hundred  and  sinly  coins  of  silver, 
forty-two  of  bronze,  and  eigBt  of  gold, 
wrapped  in  cloth  so  strong  as  to  have 
sustained  no  injur}*  by  the  lapse  of  se- 
venteen centuries.!'}  Others  of  these 
Priests  are  supposed  to  have  caught  up 
the  sacred  Hatchets,  and  attempted  to 
cut  themselves  a  passage  through  the 
walls  of  their  Temple;  while  some  are 
supposed  to  have  been  suffocated  when 
sleeping;  and  others  either  had  not 
time  to  escape,  or  felt  it  a  dereliction 
from  duty  to  abandon  their  goddess. 

Temple  of  JEsculapfus.  The  style  of 
architecture,  similar  to  that  displayed 
in  the  Temple  of  Romulus,  proves  the 
little  Edifice  in  question  to  have  been 
very  ancient.  A  large  low  Podium, 
made  of  tufo,  and  ornamented  with  a 
Doric  Frieze,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
a  small  Court  immediately  below  the 
Cella;  and  resembles  the  Sarcophagus 
ofScipio  Barbatus,  seen  in  the  Vatican 
Museum.  The  Cella  is  placed  on  a 
Platform,  ascended  by  nine  Steps;  and 
seems,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  traces  of 
columns  still  discernible,  to  have  been 
covered  with  a  roof.  Here  were  found 
Statues  of  uEsculapius,  Hygeia,  and 
Priapus,  all  of  ereta  cotta.  A  Bust  of 
Minerva  was  also  found  on  the  Poditun; 
and  an  adjacent  Chamber  contained, 
amongSacriflcial^UtensiU,  a  small  Vessel 
of  Pottery,  shaped  like  a  tomb,  to  one 
of  the  extremities  of  which  was  attached 
the  Bust  of  a  Child,  with  the  Bulla  hang- 

(*)  Perhaps  the  Mme  deacriptioo  of  eloCh 
with  that  in  which  mummies  were  rolled 
op ;  and  which  teems  imperisbabte. 

(•)  Marble  balls  of  this  descripllon  are  now 
osed  in  Magna  Onecia  to  teach  hens  where 
to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  also  to  prevent 
miichieToas  pullets  flrom  rating  them ;  flbr 
if  these  birds  hurt  their  bills  by  peckfng  at 
a  marUe  egg,  they  will  never  after  injure  a 
real  one. 
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ing  from  its  neck;  perhaps  an  Ex  Voto. 

Sculptor's  Shop.  In  the  Quadrangle 
belonging  to  this  Bousewere  discovered 
ten  small  Hermae,  four  of  which  had 
two  heads;  Fragments  of  Statues;  Feet 
for  small  figures;  an  Amulet;  a  Solar 
Time-piece;  Blocks  of  Marble,  one  of 
them  half  sawed  through,  with  the  Saw 
remaining  in  it;  and  a  Ball  ofMarble  in 
shape  and  size  like  a  pullet*s  egg;(*) 
abundance  of  Tools  used  in  sculpture, 
and  now  removed  to  the  Studii  at  Na- 
ples; Resin  in  a  Pol,  where  it  had  evi- 
dently boiled;  and  little  heaps  ofMarble 
reduced  to  powder^^)  The  interior  of  the 
Dwelling  contained  two  Bronze  Basins, 
the  inside  of  one  being  decorated  with 
a  Basso-rilievo  of  a  Female  seated,  and 
conyersing  with  an  armed  warrior  :  this 
Vessel  has  two  Handles;  the  other  has 
one  only,  in  the  shape  ofa  winged  Genius 
supported  by  a  similar  Figure,  graitp- 
iog  a  Swan.  The  Basin  stands  upon  a 
Sphinx. 

Comic  Theatre.  This  Edifice,  con- 
structed with  tufo,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Odeum  for  music,  stands  on  a 
bed  of  ancient  Lava,  is  semicircular, 
small,  but  nearly  perfect ;  and  was  co- 
vered by  a  Roof  resting  upon  Columns, 
between  which  were  apertures  for  the 
admission  of  light.  The  Cavea  (or  place 
for  the  audience)  is  intersected  by  Steps 
leading  to  the  summit  of  the  Building. 
In  the  seals  nearest  to  the  Orchestra  sat 
the  Augustals,  Magistrates,  and  Knights ; 
behind  them  sat  the  mercantile  part  of 
the  Colony;  above  these  were  the  popu- 
lace o'f  the  male  sex ;  and  highest  of  all, 
in  the  Gallery,  or  Porlico,  sat  the  female 
spectators.  Vestals  excepted.  The  Or- 
chestra (a  large  open  space  between  the 
Cavea  and  the.  Proscenium)  was  pro- 
bably appropriated,  in  this  Theatre,  to 
Musicians  only,  though  in  Grecian  the- 
atres, not  particularly  dedicated  to 
music,  the  Dancers  and  the  Chorus 
occupied  that  space.(4)  At  each  end  of 

(9)  The  cement  now  used  at  Rome,  for 
joining  blocks  of  marble  together,  is  resin 
liquified  by  beat,  and  mixed  with  marble 
reduced  to  impalpable  powder. 

(4)  TheOrehestra  (Opx«««®«0of  the  Greeks 
is  supposed  to  have  been  what,  in  modern 
eontioental  theatres,  we  call  the  Parterre. 
The  Protceofaim  seems  to  have  been  what 
we  denominate  th?  Orchestra:  the  Soenium 
was  the  Stage;  and  the  Postsoeniom  the 
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the  Orchestra  is  a  Podiam,  in  one  of 
which  sat  the  Vestals,  in  the  other  the 
ifidile(0  who  presided  over  the  enter- 
tainment. The  Orchestra  is  paved  with 
marble,  and  exhibits  the  following  In-^ 
seription,  in  letters  of  Bronze  :-^ 

M.  OLCONIVS  .  M.  F.  YERVS. 
II .  YIR  .  PRO  .  LYDIS.(>) 

The  Proscenium  consists  of  two  dwarf 
WaHs,  with  a  very  narrow  interval  be- 
tween them.  The  Scenium  is  terminated 
by  a  lofty  Wall,  with  a  Large  Door  of. 
Entrance,  for  the  principal  persons  of 
the  drama,  in  its  centre,  andli  Smaller 
Door  of  Entrance,  for  the  inferior  cha- 
racters, on  each  side.  Behind  the  sce- 
nium are  remains  of  A tti ring-rooms  for 
the  actors.  The  Staircase,  by  which  Fe- 
male Spectators  ascended  into  the 
semicircular  Gallery,  or  Portico,  at  the 
top  of  the  Cavea,  is  quite  detnched  from 
the  Steps  by  which  the  other  sex  passed 
into  their  respective  Seats.  The  outside 
of  the  Edifice  bears  an  Inscription 
importing,  "  that  the  Duumviri,  Caius 
Quinctius  Valgus,  Son  of  Caius,  and 
Marcus  Portius,  Son  of  Marcus,  by  virtue 
of  a  Decretum  Decurionuro,  defrayed 
the  expense  of  erecting  the  covered 
Theatre,  and  approved  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  was  done.**(*)  On  the 
plaster  which  covers  the  walls  of  the 
Corridor,  behind  the  Cavea,  were  found 

place  where  the  machinery  of  the  theatre 
was  prepared  for  exbibitioo,  and  where  the 
Actors  dressed  4hem8c1ve8. 

(>)  The  exhibitions,  both  in  theatres  and 
amphitheatres,  were  under  the  guidance  of 
Ihe  iEdiies  Majores. 

(>)  The  Letters  which  form  this  Inscription 
have  been  several  times  loosened  and  mis- 
placed. According  to  the  Canonioo  di  Jorio, 
fhey  should  be  thus  arranged:  — 

H.  OCYIATTVS  .  M.  F.  VERVS .  II. VIR .  PRO .  LVDTS. 

(3)  This  Theatre  suffered  so  much  from 
the  earthquake  of  the  year  63,  that  the  Pom- 
peiani  were  compelled  to  repair  and  new- 
roof  it.— Roofed  theatres,  however,  were  not 
common  among  the  Ancients;  whose  scenic 
representations  appear  to  have  been  exhi- 
bited by  daylight,  in  buildings,  open  at  the 
top:  and  when  the  CampaaiBiis  invented 
awnings  for  theatres,  to  temper  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  they  were  reproaehed  for  their 
eCTeminacy. 

(4)  Augustus,  in  order  to  prevent  confnskm 


several  Inscriptions,  some  of  them  in 
Oscan  characters :  and  adjacent  to  the 
Postscenium  were  fouiid  reihains  of  the 
Feet  of  an  Iron  Chair,  perhaps  a  Bi- 
sellinm,  decorated  with  Bassi-i-ilieYi, 
some  of  them  being  Ivory;  together 
with  Fragments  of  Cloth,  probably  be- 
longing to  the  Cushion  of  the  Chair; 
remains  of  small  Figures  with  wings, 
and  Females  with  Flowers  in  their 
Aprons;  two  Bulls*  Heads>  and  an 
Amulet. 

two  Adpnission  tickets,  for  theatrical 
representations^  have  been  found  at 
Pompeii.  These  Tickets  are  circular, 
and  made  of  bone :  on  one  of  them  is 
written,  "AIcXYAOY;"and  above  this 
word  is  marked  the  Roman  number 
"Xll,"  with  the  Greek  corresponding 
numerical  letters,  "IB,*'  beneath  it.  On 
the  other  Ticket  is  a  Greek  word  (which 
seems  to  be  "Hemicyclia,")  with  the 
Roman  numerical  number  "XI,"  above 
it,  and  the  Greek  corresponding  numc* 
deal  letters,  "u."  below.  BothTickets 
exhibit,  on  the  reverse  side,  a  rough 
sketch  of  a  theatre.(4) 

Tragic  Theatre.  This  Edifice,  which 
stands  upon  a  stratum  of  very  ancient 
lava.  Is  considerably  larger  than  the 
Odeum;  and,  in  point  of  architecture, 
a  beautiful  building :  it  was  composed 
of  tufo,  lined  throughout  with  Parian 
marble,  and  still  exhibits  the  Orchestra, 

with  regard  to  places  for  the  audience  in 
theatres,  decreed  that  all  the  different  ranks 
of  persons,  in  the  respective  Cities  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  should  be  provided  with 
tickets,  specifying  the  part  of  the  theatre, 
and  the  number  of  the  seat  they  were  en- 
titled to  orcopy.  This  drcumstanoe  is  re- 
lated by  Suetonius.  The  arrangement  of 
the  audience  was  as  follows:  Persons  of 
Consular  rank,  and  Vestals,  being  few  in 
number,  occupied  the  two  shortest  lines  of 
seat',  elose  to  the  Orchestra,  and  sat  on  cu- 
rule  chairs,  or  bisellii.  Knights,  being  like> 
wise  few  in  number,  compared  with  Ple- 
beians, occupied  the  shortest  line  of  f  tone 
benches  (these  were  immediately  behind 
the  curule  chairs,  a nd  bisellii.  Plebeians,  of 
the  male  sex,  occupied  the  uppermost,  and 
consequently  the  longest,  lines  of  stone 
benches:  while  the  female  part  of  Ihe  aa» 
dience,  Vestals  excepted,  were  placed  in  the 
portico,  or  gallery,  near  whicfa  atood  Ihe 
officers  appointed  to  keep  order. 
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the  Proscenium,  the  Scenium,  the  place 
where,  probably,  a  drop-scene,  or  cur- 
tain, was  fixed;  the  Podium  on  the  right 
of  the  Orchestra  for  the  presiding  Ma- 
gistrate (in  which  a  Gurule  Chair  was 
found) ;  the  Podium  on  the  left  Tor  the 
Vestals;  the  seats  for  Augustals  and 
Knights,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Cavea, 
and  those  for  Plebeians  of  the  male  sex 
in  the  upper  part;  the  Entrance  for 
Augustals  and  Knight«;  the  Entrance 
and  Stairs  for  Plebeians;  the  semicircu- 
lar Gallery,  round  the  lop  of  the  Gavca, 
for  Female  Spectators  ( which  Gallery 
appears  to  have  been  fenced  with  bars  of 
iron,as  the  holes  in  the  marble,  and  the 
remains  of  lead,  used  for  fixing  these 
bars,  may  still  be  discovered);  the  Stairs 
of  Entrance  to  this  Gallery;  and  the 
Bloclu  of  Marble,  projecting  from  its 
wall  so  as  to  support  the  wood-work  to 
which,  in  case  of  rain,  or  intense  heat, 
an  Awning  was  fastened.  The  Scenium, 
judging  by  the  niches  it  contains,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  adorned  with  sta- 
tues ;(0  the  Proscenium,  a  dwarf  wall, 
with  Niches,  perhaps  for  musicians,  on 
the  side  next  the  Orchestra,  divides  the 
latter  from  the  Scenium :  which,  like  a 
modern  stage,  rises  higher  at  the  upper 
than  the  lower  end;  it  is  considerably 
elevated  above  ibe  Orchestra,  very  wide, 
but  so  shallow  that  much  scenery  could 
not  have  been  used ;  although  the  An- 
cients changed  their  scenes  by  aid  of 
engine^  with  which  they  turned  the 
partition,  called  the  Scena,  round  at 
pleasure.  There  are  three  Entrances  for 
the  actors,  all  in  front;  and  behind  the 
Stage  are  remains  of  the  Posiscenium. ' 
Modern  excavators  found,  this  beau* 
tiful  Theatre  divested  of  all  its  scenic 
decorations;  which,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude the  Ancients  thought  toe  valuable 
not  to  be  disentombed.  Near«  however, 
to  that  pari  of  the  Edifice  which  com- 
municates with  the  triangular  Forum, 
modern  excavators  discovered  Frag- 
ments of  Marble  Statues  with  two  Heads 
(perhaps  Beram) ;  one  of  these  Heads  is 
supposed  io  represent  Nero  as  a  youth, 
and  another  Agripplna;  a  description  of 
Altar  composed  of  a  coltunn  of  Oriental 
Alabaster,fluted  in  spiral  lines,  with  a 

(0  The  Partition  Wall  between  the  Attir- 
ing-Rooms  and  ihe  Scenium,  was  richly  em- 
bellished with  Statues,  Columns,  etc.  for  a 


Listel  and  Plinth  of  white  marble,  and, 
on  the  Plinth,  the  words,  ''LoNaiNvsIl. 
v.;  "  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbo- 
nated wood;  Fragments  of  Drapery  bo- 
longing  to  Bronze  Statues;  Ornaments 
oflvury,  similar  to  those  disinterred  in 
the  Comic  Theatre;  a  Cameo  of  Pastille; 
and  a  large  collection  of  Tiles,  some  of 
them,  indeed  the  major  part,  being  hol- 
low. The  Inscriptions  found  on  theso 
premises  are  all  imperfect. 

This  Theatre  stands  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  according  to  the  custom  of  tfao 
Greeks;  and  on  the  summit  of  this  hill, 
close  to  the  Theatre,  and  bordering  the 
Triangular  Forum,  is  an  extensive  Co- 
lonnade, already  mentioned  ;'destined 
perhaps  to  shelter  the  audience  in  wet 
weather;  and  Kkewise  to  serve  as  a  place 
for  gymnastic  exercises,  and  a  public 
promenade,  the  view  it  commands  being 
delightful. 

The  Comic  and  Tragic  Theatres  stand 
near  each  other;  and  contiguous  to  a 
public  Building,  supposed  to  have  been 

The  Forum  Nundinariutn,  This  Fo- 
rum is  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  bordered 
by  Porticos,  supported  by  Roman  Doric 
Columns  without  bases:  they  are  com- 
posed of  tufo,  stuccoed  and  painted, 
either  red  or  yellow,  as  was  the  general 
practice  at  Pompeii.  These  columns 
(the  lower  parts  of  which  are  plain,  the 
upper  fluted;,  still  display  figures  in 
Armour,  and  Names  of  Persons,  traced, 
nodoubt,  bytheancientoccupiersofthis 
Forum,  to  while  away  their  vacant  hours. 
Within  the  Porticos  are  Apartments  of 
small  dimensions,  supposed  to  have 
served  as  Shops,  Magazines  for  mer- 
chandise, and  Quarters  for  Soldiers; 
and  above  these  Apartments  was  a  Se- 
cond Storef,  which  appears  to  have  been 
provided  with  wooden  Balconies.  The 
Forum  contains  a  Fountain  of  excellent 
water,  a  small  aneient  Table,  and  like- 
wise a  large  modern  Tai)Ie,  already  men- 
tioned, and  shaded,  most  appropriately, 
by  weeping  willows;  so  as  to  make  a 
pleasant  dining-place  in  warm  weather. 
Moreover,  the  ancient  KiXchen  of  the 
surrounding  Edifice  is  now  in  use ;  and, 
though  very  small,  so  constructed  as  to 
furnish  conveniences  for  cooking  a 

Tragedy ;  and  for  a  Comedy,  with  Cottages, 
and  other  Pastoral  Otu^l^- 
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plentiful  dinner.  (*)  On  tlid  eastern 
side  of  tbis  Forum  were  Stalls  forCattie; 
and  within  the  premises  were  found  an 
Apparatus  for  maicing  Soap,  a  Mill  for 
pulverising  Corn,  and  a  Machine  for  ei* 
pressing  Oil. 

It  is  remarlied,  by  the  Canonleo  di 
Jorio,  that  the  ground-floor  apartments, 
called  Shops,  and  encircling  the  Piazza 
in  question,  are  all  of  the  same  size,  one 
or  two  excepted ;  that  they  haye  neither 
counters,  nor  stoves,  nor  even  large  en- 
trances, tike  the  generality  of  shops  at 
Pompeii ;  that  the  resemblance  between 
these  Apartments,  and  those  oTthe  Prft- 
torian  guards  in  Adrian's  Yilia  near 
Rome,  is  very  striking;  and  that  the 
only  Kitchen  in  the  Edifice  is,  as  alrea- 
dy mentioned,  so  constructed  As  to  fur^- 
nish  conveniences  for  cooking  a  large 
dinner.  The  Canonlco  justly  Infers, 
from  these  circumstances,  that  the 
Apartments  called  Shops  were,  most  of 
them,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Sol- 
diers: but  it  should,  neverthetess,  be  re- 
membered, that  ancient  Koman  Forums 
were  always  guarded  by  Soldiers;  and, 
therefore,  as  the  situation  of  the  Piazza  in 
question  was  particularly  con  venlen  t  for 
a  market-place,  owing  to  its  proximity 
to  the  Port,  a  market  might  have  been 
held  there,  even  admitting  that  the 
habitations  which  surround  it  were 
barracks.  On  the  Walts  of  one  of  the 
most  spacious  Rooms  under  the  Porti- 
cos were  found  two  Trophic^,  and  Fi- 
gures of  Warriors,  painted  in  fresco — 
in  the  Prison,  or  Guard-house,  four  Ske- 
letons with  their  ankle^bones  fastened 
into  a  long  and  low  Machine  made  of 
iron,  and  similarin  shape  to  the  modern 
wooden  frame  for  punishment,  called 
Stocks  (*Hin  other  chamber,  supposed 
to  have  been  appropriated  to  Soldiers, 
Household  Utensils  of  Pottery,  Iron, 
Glass,  Bone,  and  Bronze^ten  Helmletis 
well  preserved,  one  of  which  Is  orna- 

(OTheAuthor  of  this  Work  has  frequently 
had  a  hot  dinner,  sufficient  for  twenty  per- 
sons, prepared,  by  ber  own  cook,  in  the 
kilchen  of  the  Forum  Nundioarium. 

(a)  These  Stocks  arc  now  removed  to  the 
Museo  Borboaico  at  Naples ;  but  the  Model 
of  them,  the  skulls  of  the  persons  whose 
skeletons  were  found  inihem,  and  some  of 
the  Fragments  of  Sculpture  discovered  in 
the  rooms  supposed  to  have  l>een  occupied 
by  statuaries,  are  kept  here. 


mented  with  Bassi-ritievi  representing 
the  destruction  of  Troy— several  Frag* 
ments  of  Helmets,  some  of  Bronze,  some 
of  Iron,  and  others  of  both  metals — 
thirteen  Cnemides  (3)— two  Brassets  en- 
tire, and  several  in  Fragments— thirteen 
Sword-belts  of  Bronze,  well  preserved, 
and  ornamented  with  Figures — Frag- 
ments of  other  Belts  of  the  same  de- 
scription—and  Leather  Belts  ornament- 
edwith  Bronze,  probably  Shoulder-belts. 
Some  of-  these  articles  bad  fallen  from 
the  wall,  as  nails,  on  which  they  bad 
been  bung,  were  found  near  them— 
three  ^mall  Shields  of  a  peculiar  sbape, 
used  by  the  Gladiators  called  REZfARll, 
and  perhaps .  by  a  particular  class  of 
Rowers,  though  not  by  mariners  in  ge- 
neral, were  likewise  discovered  among 
these  Accoutrements;  some  of  which, 
suspended  to  slight  chains,  are  very  di- 
minutive: one  represents  a  Shield  like 
those  above-mentioned;  and  perhaps 
they  were  honorary  dtBlinctiomsfor  Sol- 
diers and  Gladiators.  Here  also  were 
found  Missile  Weapons,  several  of  them 
in  a  cylindrical  shape,  and  probably 
such  as  were  hurled  from  slings — a 
hundred  and  twelve  siiiall  pieces  of 
Bone,  shaped  like  the  scales  of  fishes, 
and  each  pierced  with  two  holes,  so  that 
they  might  be  joined  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  cuirass,  or  the  straps  of  a 
helmet  which  fastens  under  the  chin  (4) 
—a bronze  Candelabrum,  five  palmi  In 
height— several  Strigils  of  Bronze,  and 
others  of  Iron— several  Copper  Coins,  a 
Cew  of  Bronze,  and  a  few  of  Silver,  but 
none  of  gold— a  Hind  squatted  on  its 
tail— a  littleBronze  Ox— and  the  Horn 
of  a  Stag— Household  Utensils  of  iron 
and  Bronze— wooden  Coffers  (contain- 
ing articles  quite  perishedK  and  an  Am- 
phora, partly  broken.  In  which  was  the 
skeleton  of  a  new-born  Child.  Some  of 
the  Chambers  toward  the  north,  appa- 
rently statuaries*  sfaops,  exhibited  Prag- 

(})  Kvvjfuhif  arms  for  the  legs,  or,  more 
properly  speaking^  boots.  Homer  styles  his 
heroes  **  tvxrniuitq  A^atot,"  welHwoled 
Greeks. 

(4)  Pieces  of  bone  thus  shaped,  and  each  of 
them  pierced  with  two  holes,  are  still  used 
in  the  Neapolitan  army,  for  composing  that 
part  of  a  helmet  which  passes  under  tlie 
chju. 
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men  (8  of  Marble  and  Bronze  Statues— a 
small  bead  of  an  Ox  encircled  by  a  sa- 
crificial fillel— two  Genii— and  Arabes- 
ques in  Bone— a  Skeleton,  grasped  in  the 
htfnds  of  which  were  fourteen  Silver 
Eings,  two  of  them  enriched  by  Amulets 
—a  Gold  Ring,  Pastes,  etc.  and  two  Ske- 
letons with  Iron  Rings  on  their  fin- 
gers. («)  The  Kitchen  was  furnished 
chiefly  with  Pottery.  In  the  largest 
Chamber,  under  what  probably  was  the 
commanding  officer's  apartment,  were 
found  decayed  Iron  —two  Rings  for  Gal- 
ley Slaves— a  Lance— and  two  hundred 
Bronze  nails,  ail  well  preserved.  This 
Edifice  had,  as  already  mentioned,  a  se- 
cond floor,  to  which  led  three  steep  and 
narrow  Staircases;  and  a  fourth,  better 
constructed,  formed  the  approach  to 
what  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
apartments  of  the  commanding  officer. 
L'nder  the  Arch  of  this  Staircase  was 
found  a  Human  Skeleton,  accompanied 
by  two  Cups  and  one  Saucer  of  Silver ; 
and  not  far  distant  life  Skeleton  of  a 
Horse,  with  remains  of  Harness,  the 
Uronze  Ornaments  of  which,  and  even  the 
Hay)  used  to  stuff  the  Sa/idle,  being  well 
preserved.  In  the  upper  Storey  were 
discovered  two  Gold  Necklaces,  one  of 
which  was  embellished  with  twelve 
small  emeralds— five  Gold  Rings  en- 
riched with  precious  Stones— another 
Ring  in  the  form  of  a  Serpent— an  Ear- 
ring—and two  Bracelets— all  of  Gold — 
and  a  long  gilt  Pin  for  the  hair— Chests 
of  decayed  Wood  fallen  to  pieces,  and 
near  them  remains  of  white  Linen, 
Cloth  of  Gold,  Leaves  of  Gold,  Gilt  Lea- 
ther, and  Fragments  of  Leaves  in  Metal, 
evidently  intended  for  decorations;  the 
Linen,  Cloth  of  Gold,  etc.,  appear  to 
have  been  originally  deposited  in  the 
Chests— a  Bronze  Shield,  one  palm  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  surrounded  with  Sil- 
ver Ornaments,  and  having  In  its  centre 
the  Head  of  Medusa— a  small  Sword  with 
an  Ivory  Handle— two  Knives— a  Lance, 
etc.  One  of  the  Rooms  in  these  premises 
contained  eighteen  Skeletons  of  Men 
and  Children,  and  several  of  Dogs— an- 
other room  contained  two  Human  Ske- 
letons, and  some  pieces  of  Money— and 
near  the  interior  Gale  of  Entrance  were 

(>)  It  appearft  that  some  of  these  apart- 
ments toward  the  north  were  excavated  by 
the  Aodcutt. 


found  thirty-four  Skeletons  in  one  group: 
the  total  amount  of  Human  Skeletons, 
therefore,  discovered  in  this  Forum  was 
sixty-three; considerably  more  than  have 
been  found  collected  together  any  where 
else  within  the  walls  of  Pompeii :  and  at 
a  moment,  when  it  was  the  aim  of  every 
person  to  escape,  soldiers  only,  who, 
according  to  Roman  law,  could  not  de- 
sert their  standards, were  likelyto  have 
remained  together  in  such  numbers: 
the  fact,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
that  they  all  died  at  their  post,  victims 
to  the  severity  of  Roman  discipline. 

Among  various  Advertisements  on 
one  of  the  Pilasters  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Forum  Nundinarium,  and  likewise 
on  its  Wall,  near  the  Odeon,  the  names 
of  the  following  communities  of  Gla- 
diators were  discovered;'*)  Pomponi 
Faustmi^AmpHati-^N.  PopidiiRufi  : 
and  this  circumstance,  added  to  the 
Shields  appropriate  to  Gladiators  having 
been  found  in  this  Forum,  induces  a 
belief  that  Gladiators,  when  they  came 
to  Pompeii  to  perform  their  exercises, 
might  have  been  quartered  here. 

Amphitheatre.  In  the  centre  of  a  spa- 
cious Piazza  (probably  a  Circus  for  cha* 
riot-races),  stands  this  colossal  Edifice, 
which  contains  thirty  rows  of  seats,  is 
reputed  to  have  held,  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
thousand  spectators,  and,  when  newly 
disentombed,  was  so  perfect,  that  the 
Paintings  on  the  stuccoed  Wall,  sur- 
rounding the  Arena,  appeared  as  fresh 
as  if  only  just  finished;  but,  on  being 
too  suddenly  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
stucco  cracked  and  fell  off,  so  that  very 
little  now  remains.  The  form  of  this 
Amphitheatre  is  oval,  the  architecture 
particularly  fine,  insomuch  that  the 
earthquakes  of  the  years  63  and  79  did 
no  material  injury,  either  to  Its  found- 
ation, or  its  superstructure.  A  handsome 
Corridor  paved  with  lava,  and  once 
embellished  with  statues,  the  Mchesand 
Inscriptions  belonging  to  which  still 
remain,  leads  down  to  the  principal 
entranceC^/  on  the  side  of  the  City,  and 
facing  a  similar  Entrance  directly 
opposite.  There  likewise  are  three 
smaller  Passages  to  the  Arena;    the 

(*)  Gladiators  were  fbrmcd  intorocictics  or 
communities. 
(3)  Amonff  (be  Stataet  was  that  of  C.Cus- 
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narrowest  was  an  Ingress  for  WiW 
Beasts;  another  the  Ingress  for  Gla- 
diators; and  the  third  the  Egress  for 
the  Dead.  The  Amphitheatre  rests  upon 
a  circular  Crypto  Porticus,  incredibly 
strong,  as  it  supports  the  whole  super- 
structure. The  Cavea  is  separated  into 
three  parts,  by  means  of  two  Galleries, 
the  first  part,  called  Infima  Cama,  was 
destined  for  the  Duumviri,  the  Decu- 
riones;  other  Magistrates,  Augustals, 
Priests,  Priestesses,— in  short,  all  the 
most  dignified  persons  belonging  to  the 
Colony.  The  Media  Cavea,  composed 
of  twelve  rows  of  benches,  was  destined 
for  the  Merchants,  the  Military,  and  the 
Colfeges.  The  Summa  Cav6a«  composed 
of  eighteen  rows  ofbenches,  was  destin- 
ed for  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
Citizens;  the  Populace  being  placed  on 
benches  behind  them,  and  the  females 
of  the  Colony  in  box.es  behind  the  Popu- 
lace. The  Cavea  contains  forty  small 
flights  of  Steps,  corresponding  with  the 
same  number  of  Vomitories,  through 
which  the  spectators  entered  the  great 
Ambulacrum  or  Gallery.  The  Females 
reached  their  seats  by  means  of  Stair- 
cases leading  to  a  Covered  Gallery  with 
forty  Apertures  which  communicated 
with  the  Boxes,  These  covered  Boxes 
for  female  spectators  are  not  found  in 
other  amphitheatres :  one  half  of  them 
were  appropriated  to  ladies  of  distinc^ 
tion,  and  the  other  half  to  persons  of 
subordinate  rank.  An  iron  railing  seems 
to  have  protected  the  spectators  who 

pius  Pansa,  Senior,  whom  the  Deeuriones 
intrusted  with  the  execution  of  a  law  en- 
acted by  the  Consul  Petronius,  during  the 
reign  of  Nero,  to  prohibit  masters  from  com- 
pelling their  slaves,  except  when  under  sen- 
tence of  death,  to  combat  either  with  wild 
beasts  or  gladiators:  and  during  the  Duum- 
virate of  Pansa,  it  was  not  lawful  for  wild 
beasts  to  fight  in  the  Pompeian  Amphithe- 
atre, except  with  each  olher. 

(<)  It  app8ar8,  from  the  following  record, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Nuceria  frequented 
this  Amphitheatre :— "  A  bloody  fray  took 
place  in  the  Pompeian  AmpbTtheatre,  a.  d. 
5Qy  between  the  Colonies  of  Nuceria  and 
Pompeii,  at  a  gladiatorial  exhibition  given 
by  Uvinejus  Regulus :  and  these  exhibitions 
were,  in  consequence,  prohibited  at  Pom- 
peii, for  the  space  of  tea  years.'*  See  Ta- 
ciTCS's  Annals,  Iwok  xiv. 

(a'  According  to  one  report;  Skeletons  of 


sat  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Cavea ;  and 
the  Entrances  to  the  Arena  appear  to 
have  been  defended  by  grates  of  iron. 
The  Walls  of  the  Podium,  when  newly 
disemtombed,  displayed  paintings  ap^ 
propriale  to  the  place;  but,  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air,they  weredestroyed, 
like  those  in  the  Arena;  and  except  a 
small  Basso-rilievo,  in  marble,  which 
represents  a  Charioteer  driving  over  his 
Opponent,  and  may  still  be  discovered 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Amphitheatre, 
scarcely  any  of  its  decorations  remain, 
A  cireular  Gallery  terminates  this  mas^ 
terly  Structure ;  and  Blocks  of  Stone, 
pierced  to  receive  wood-work  which 
supported  the  Awning,  are  seen  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  circular  Wall  of  the 
Gallery,  which  commands  a  magnificent 
prospect  of  Vesuvius,  the  M0ntes  Lac- 
tarii,  the  Site  of  Stabiae,  theMouth  of  the 
Sarnoy  and  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Naples  : 
— 4ind  from  this  Gallery,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  August,  in  the  year  79*  the 
Pompeiani  and»Occupiers  of  the  adja- 
cent Towns,(*)  who  were  then  assembled 
in  the  Amphitheatre,  are  supposed  to 
have  witnessed,  with  surprise  and 
dismay  (rising  from  the  Crater  of  Vesu- 
vius), that  terrific  Column  of  boiling 
water  and  volcanic  substances,  which 
suddenly  transformed  this  majestic 
Amphitheatre,  and  e^rery  neighbouring 
Edifice,  into  a  barren  Hill  of  pumice- 
stones  andashes.  But  as  very  few  human 
skeletons  have  been  discovered  here,(>] 
it  seems  probable  that  the  persons  thus 

eight  Lions,  and  a  Man,  supposed  to  have 
been  their  Keeper,  were  discovered  in  this 
structure;  and,  according  to  another, no 
skeleton  was  found  within  its  walls ;  hut 
the  Canonico  di  Jorio  says,  that  five  Human 
Skeletons,  a  small  Metal  Hoop,  part  of  a 
Gold  Chain,  and  another  Skeleton  (be  does 
not  specify  of  what  description)  with  a  Gold 
Ring,  and  a  very  few  Coins  near  it,  were 
found  within  these  precincts. 

The  nnmber  of  Skeletons  hitherto  disin- 
terred in  Pompeii  apd  its  suburbs  is  said  to 
be  less  than  three  hundred;  a  small  propor- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  if  we  may  Judge  firom 
an  advertisement,  foond  on  the  outside  of  a 
large  private  house,  and  importing,  that  it 
was  to  be  let  for  five  years,  together  wtth 
Nine  Hundred  Shops,  all  belonging  to  the 
same  p^son:  and  supposing  no  mistake  to 
have  arisen  with  respetst  to  the  import  of 
this  advertisement,  how  immense  must  have 
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p^byidentiatty  ^ii^ned  oT  Iheir  danger 
Tan  without  loss  of  time  to  the  adjacent 
rivier,  embarked  in  whatever  vessels 
they  could  procure,  put  to  sea,  and 
saved  their  lives  by  flight:  and  so 
judiciously  placed  are  the  Vomitories 
(ninety- seven  in  all)  of  the  Pompeian 
Amphitheatre,  that  supposing  the  num- 
ber of  persons  assembled  within  its 
walls,  at  the  moment  of  the  Eruption, 
to  have  been  eighteen  or  even  twenty 
thousand,  they  might  ail  have  walked 
out  safely  in  two  minutes  and  a  half. 
Pliny  the  Elder,  while  steering  toward 
Vesuvius,  observedan  Immense  number 
of  boats,  which  fled  from  the  coast : 
though,  impelled  by  fatal  curiosity,  and 
the  hope  of  alleviating  distress,  he  still 
advanced,  landed,  and  was  suffocated. 

Near  the  Northern  entranceto  the  A m« 
phitheaire  are  remains  of  a  Building 
furnished  tcith  a  Trielinium;  and 
therefore  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Silicernium  belonging  to  the  Edifice. 

N^ola  Gate.  During  the  years  1754 
and  1755,  attempts  were  made  to  exca- 
vate between  the  Amphitheatre  and  the 
Nola  Gate;  and,  in  1812,  the -latter  was 

tiestn  (he  trade  and  ooniequent  population  of 
a  City  where  an  individual  pouested  Nine 
Hundred  Shops!  Thehoase  (bekmging  to  a 
lady  named  Julia  Felix)  on  the  oatside  of 
which  this  adverttsemcot  was  discovered,  is 
now  re-enlombed :  but,  according  to  the 
Canonieo  di  Jorio,  the  advertisement  merely 
stated,  that  between  the  sixth  and  eighth  of 
August,  a  Bath,  a  Venerium,  and  nine  hun- 
dred Sbops,  with  their  Pergulas,  upper 
atoreys,  etc.,  were  to  be  publicly  offered  to 
any  persons  who  might  like  to  hire  them. 
The  celebrated  little  portable  pictures,  in 
fresco,  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  (now  at 
Paris),  and  a  peculiarly  elegant  Bronie  Tri- 
pod (now  in  the  Museo  fiorhonieD\  wiere 
found  here. 

(')  A  Rouse,  lately  disentombed  in  <he  vi- 
cinity of  the  Fomm  Civile,  was  acaroely 
visited  by  dayli^t,  wiien  there  toeibled 
down  upon  the  Mosaic  Pavement  accidental- 
ly, from  a  Wall,  fifty-sic  gold  coins,  re- 
sembling Napoleons  in  size,  bat  thicker; 
and  as  bright  and  perfect  as  if  just  taken 
out  of  the  mint.  From  a  contigaoiis  Wall 
of  the  same  House  fell,  in  precisely  the  urae 
manner,  a  considerable  nnmber  of  silver 
Coins,  meNed  so  far  as  to  fbrm  one  solid 
mass;  but  capable  of  being  aeptraied.  A 
glohular  silver  Spoon  with  a  long  Pointed 
fiandle,  a  Pair  of  Compasses,  and  varloat  | 


discovered,  ft  consists,  at  present,  of 
one  simple  and  lofty  Arch,  under  which, 
the  places  where  Gales  of  Wood  were 
hung  may  still  be  distinguished.  Tracks 
of  the  Wheels  of  ancient  Cars  are  like- 
wise distinguishable,  though  not  deep ; 
for  the  Pavement  is  a  kind  of  Granite 
too  hard  to  be  much  worn  by  wheels 
passing  over  it.  The  Space  between  the 
wheel-tracks  under  the  Arch  is  thirty- 
seven  English  inches.  There  appears  to 
have  been  originally  an  outer  and  an 
inner  Gateway  on  this  spot;  but  the 
former  is  destroyed :  the  latter,  as  an- 
tiquaries suppose,  was  erected  at  the 
same  period  with  the  acQacent  Towers ; 
and  on  each  side  of  this  Gate  was  a 
Chamber  which  led,by  means  of  wooden 
stairs,  to  the  Towers.  On  the  Gate  was 
found  anOscan  rnscriptiouyiiear  a  Tufo 
Head  of  Isis,  on  the  Keystone  ot  the 
Arch.  A  School  for  Gladiators,  where, 
perhaps,  according  to  the  Roman  cus- 
tom, they  learned  to  die  gracefully, 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  interest- 
ing object  discovered  by  means  of  these 
eicavations.f') 
The  Suburbe  ofPompeliseemto  have 

other  small  articles  of  half-melted  metal, 
were  found  with  the  silver  Coins.     The 
Author  of  this  Work  was  alk>wcd  to  ex- 
amine the  Coins,  etc.  the  moment  after  they 
liad  fallen  from  the  walls;  and  owing  to  the 
great  indulgence  shown  to  Foreigners  by 
the  Director  of  the  Works  at  Pompeii,  eht^ 
was  likewise  allowed  to  witness  the  exca- 
vation of  an  entire  room,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  a  lady's  chamber :  for  as  the 
excavators,  six  or  eight  in  number,  gra- 
dually and  carefully  removed  the  pumice 
and  concreted  ashes,  which  lay  about  two 
feet  deep  upon  the  pavement,  lliey  brought 
to  light  a  Metal  Mirror,  small,  circalar,  and 
about  lliesiie  of  portable  magnifying-glasses 
sometimes  seen  in  modern  dressing-boxes ; 
Strigils ;  an  elegant  portabte  Lampof  Bronze ; 
Camei  and  lotagK  set  in  rings ;  a  Brooch  ; 
Ivory  spoons  of  various  siaes,  with  round 
•hallow  bowls;  a  Look  and  Key  la^r  a  Com- 
DBOde,  and  some  of  the  decayed  Wood  of  ihi* 
drawers;  very  small  Earthen  Vessels  shaped 
like  amphorae,  in  one  of  which  were  Dregs 
like  the  deposit  made  by  Wine;  broken  Cups 
and  Vases  of  Glass ;  large  square  pieces  of 
Briek,  wfedch  firobably  beknged  to  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  room,  or  some  apartment  above 
it ;  little  square  Pieces  of  Ivory  like  modern 
dice;  broken  Clasps  for  ear-rings;  a  Cla«p 
Ibr  a  BMMKby  resemUiag  tboK  now  in  use ; 
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conlained  two  descriptions  of  Ceme- 
teries, one  for  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
the  otlier  for  the  Romans :  the  fortaoer 
of  these  is  supposed  to  have  been  on 
the  outside  of  the  Walls,  to  the  north 
of  the  Town;  but  modern  Excavators 
have  not  hitherto  discovered  any  traces 
of  it;  which  Is  unfortunate,  as  valuable 
Grecian  vases  are  probably  enclosed  in 
these  tombs.  The  Roman  Cemeteries, 
those,  at  least,  which  contained  the 
ashes  of  persons  who  merited  and  woo 
the  approbation  of  their  country,  bor- 
dered the  roads  leading  to  the  gates  of 
Pompeii ;  as  appears  from  the  double 
row  of  Mausolea  between  the  Villa  of 
Diomedes  and  the  Town,  and  another 
row  of  a  similar  description,  which  was 
accidentally  brought  to  light  on  the 
spot  called  Taverna  del  /<apt2lo.(>) 
Many,  however,  of  these  sepulchres  and 
cenotaphs  must  still  remain  buried;  as 
the  names  of  a  considerable  number  of 
distinguished  citizens  who,  according 
to  inscriptions  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  Town,  were  endeared  to  their  coon- 
try  by  their  public  virtues,  are  not  seen 
in  the  suburb  called  Pagtu  AuguatuM 
Felix,  where  we  look  in  vain  ror  the 
Mausolea  of  Caius  CuspiusPansa  and  his 
family,  M.  Oculatius  Verus,  Son  of 
Marcus,  M.  M.  Holconil  RufuF.and  Celer, 
etc.  etc.  Neither  has  any  large  Ossua- 
Hum,  or  Columbarium,  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered; but,  probably,  these  recepta- 
cles for  the  remains  of  the  dead  may 
hereafter  be  found  on  the  outside  of  the 
Walls  to  the  north,  In,  or  near,  the 
Cemetery  of  the  Aborigines :  and  as  the 
northern  quarter  of  Pompeii  (if  we  may 

and  a  Spindle.  This  ro  m,  like  almost  every 
other  at  Pompeii,  u  elegantly  paved  with 
Mosaics:  for  the  Greeks  did  not  content 
themselves  with  bed-chambers  of  ''well- 
scraped  stone,"  as  did  the  sons  of  Priam. 

(*) Some  labourers,  whowere repairing  the 
high-road  to  Salerno,  between  the  years* 
1754  and  1756,  being  in  want  of  earth,  were 
ordered  to  take  what  they  reqmred  from  the 
foot^f  the  neighboariogi»bill,  which  covers 
part  of  the  Walls  of  Pompeii ;  and,  in  oon- 
sequence  of  removing  this  earth,  they  found 
the  Tombs;  wbii^h  were,  however,  speedily 
rcbdried,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
period. 

(•)  The  river  Sarno  is  probably  «o  called, 
because  its  sources  are  in  theee  mountains. 

{i)  purtog  the  ye»r  1560,  an  ansbiltct,  by 
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judge  by  recent  eicavations)  suffered 
very  little  from  fire,  and  is,  moreover, 
embellished  with  handsome  streets, 
and  elegant  houses,  which  announce  it 
to  have  been  the  abode  of  the  upper 
ranks  of  the  Colony,  there  seems  every 
reason  to  hope  that  libraries  of  legible 
papyri  may,  at  length,  be  found  here ; 
and  reward  the  Neapolitan  Government 
for  the  sums  expended  in  excavating 
this  beautiful  Town. 

Pompeii,  like  ancient  Rome,  was  pro- 
vided with  an  abundant  quantity  of 
water;  as  every  street,  and  indeed 
almost  every  house,  had  its  fountain : 
these  fountains  appear  (as  already  men- 
tioned) to  have  been  supplied  by  aque- 
ducts, which  conveyed  from  the  Sarno 
mountains  streamlets  (*)  sufficient  to 
.  give  health  and  luxurious  coolness  to 
the  City.  Remains  of  ancient  aque- 
ducts may  be  found  in  the  district  of 
Sarno,  in  the  valley  ofPalma,(5j  and  also 
in  Pompeii;  which  they  seem  to  have 
entered  on  its  northern  side.  One  of 
these  ruins  Is  now  called  by  the  peasants 
Arei,  from  the  number  of  arcades  on 
which  the  aqueduct  rests;  and  another 
is  called  Torricelle,  from  the  long  line 
of  pillars  whi(;|i  supported  its  arched, 
and,  at  present,  resemble  small  rectan- 
gular towers.  Near  the  ruins  of  this 
aqueduct  arc  little  eminences,  denomi- 
nated Turone  and  Turiello,  where  a 
demi-colossal  statue  of  marble  (now 
placed  in  the  seminary  at  Nola)  was 
discovered  :  and,  according  to  oral  tra- 
dition, this  statue  represents  a  Consul 
who  presided  over  the  construction  of 
the  aqueduct;  but  more  probably  it  was 

namePietro  Antonio,digjoovered  two  of  these 
aqueducts;  one  In  the  district  of  Sarno,  aud 
the  other  in  the  valley  of  Palma :  concerning 
the  latter  he  says :  "  The  course  of  this  aque- 
duct is  directed  toward  a  spot  where  for- 
merly stood  the  town  of  Pompeii,  of  which 
vestiges  still  exist  on  a  height  opposite  to 
La  Torre-  della  NOneiaU."  How  exlraor- 
dinary  that  soclwi  notice  did  not  rouse  the 
spirit  of  investigation  among  tbeNeapohtans, 
near  three  hundred  years  ago!  The  Canal 
of  the  Sarno,  now  seen  at  Pompeii,  is  mo- 
dem ;  it  was  constructed  by  Domenico  Foo- 
tana. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  sources 
which  supplied  this  town  with  Water,  rec 
"  Plan  k  Pompeii,  fxk  lr  Csakoike  be 
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repaired  under  his  orders;  for  the  aque-  1 
duct  seems  to  hare  been  a  Grecian  or 
Etruscan  work,  restored  by  the  Romans. 
Tradition  likewise  says  that  a  village, 
called  Tauranta^in  this  neighbourhood, 
was  buried  by  the  Eruption  or  79;  and 
if  Turone  be  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Taurania,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  excavations  are  not  made  there. 
Taurania  istnentioned  by  Piiny  as  a 
town  in  ruins,  situated  near  Siabiss. 

No  traveller  should  neglect  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  Pompeii,  which  even 
at  the  present  moment  merits  minute 
observation;  and  in  its  zenith  of  splen- 
dour, with  4  Port  crowded  by  vessels, 
Streets  teeming  with  inhabitants,  and 
private  Houses  and  public  Edifices  al- 
most universally  arrayed  in  Tyrian 
purple,  it  mu9t  have  been  one  of  the 
gayest-locking  Cities  in  the  world ;  and 
when  it  was  newly  disentombed,  when 
skelelonswere  seen  in  the  houses;  when 
Iflmpa,  candelabra,  glass  of  various 
kinds  and  shapes,  ornamental  vases, 
■  culinary  utensils,  and  even  the  very 
bread  of  the  sufTocated  inhabitants  were 
discernible;  when  the jEdicul»  exhibit- 
ed Lares  and  Penates,  when  the  Temples 
were  filled  with  Statues  of  heathen  dei- 
ties, and  adorned  with  all  the  elegant 
and  costly  embellishments  of  heathen 
worship,  what  a  speculation  must  this 
ill-fated  cUy  have  furnished  to  a  reflect- 
ing mindl — ^And  although  the  greater 

(')  The  ancient  practice  of  plariog  cold 
ham,  anchovies,  figs,  and  some  kinds  of 
garden -herbs,  upon  the  tabic,  before  dinner, 
to  be  eaten  as  a  whet,  is  still  continued,  both 
in  Italy  and  Magna  Gneria.  This  practice, 
.looording  to  Euslathius's  interpretation,  is 
mentioned  by  Homer. 

The  ancient  custom  of  throwing  flowers 
on  the  headft  of  persons  particniarly  favour- 
cil  by  the  populace,  is  still  preserved,  during 
solemn  ppooessiooa,  in  Magna  Graecia.  Plu- 
tarch meotioas^his  custom,  wbeu  speaking 
of  an  advantage  gained  over  Pompey  by  one 
of  the  partisans  of  Cssar.  And  when  the 
peasants  of  Magna  Graecia  make  presents  of 
nosegays,  they  always  contain  a  few  (prigs 
of  Moly ;  because  that  shrub,  mentioned  as 
a  charm  by  Homer,  is  so  considered  still,  by 
ihoepeManis. 

(»)  Persons  who  intend  to  enter  Pompeii 
by  the  Hercolaneum  Gate  shoald,  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  VilUof  Diomedes,  send  Ibrir  car- 
riage and  dinner  lo  the  Forum  Nimdioa- 
rium ;  ordering  their  driver  to  be  in  wailing 


part  of  its  hitherto -discovered  move- 
able wealth  now  enriches  the  Royal 
Neapolitan  Museums,  still,  to  visit  it, 
even  now,  is  to  live  with  the  Ancients : 
and  when  we  see  houses,  shops,  furni- 
ture, implementsof  husbandry,  etc.  etc., 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  present 
day  throughout  Italy  and  Magna  Graecia^ 
we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  customs 
and  manners,  In  these  countries,  have 
undergone  hot  IHiJe  variation  for  the 
last  two  thousand  years. 

The  practice  of  consulting  augurs) 
and  that  of  hiring  persons  to  weep  at 
funerals,  are  still  kept  up  in  the  moun- 
tainous and  secluded  parts  of  Tuscany; 
and  the  Tuscan  cattle,  when  destined 
for  slaughter,  are  frequently  decorated 
with  chaplets  of  flowers,  precisely  as  the 
Ancients  used  lo  decorate  their  victims 
for  sacrifice.  The  Roman  butchers  still 
wear  the  dress,  and  use  the  knife,  of 
heathen  sacrificing  priests,  the  old  Ro- 
man custom  of  not  eating  above  one 
regular  meal  a-day,  and  that  about  the 
ninth  hour  of  Italy  (three  o'clock  with 
as),  is  sti4l  kept  Tkp;(')and  during  the 
month  of  May  it  is  common  to  see  pea- 
sants arrayed,  as  in  elder  times,  likf 
Pan*,  Satyrs,  etc!") 

EXCUBSION  TO  PiBSTDM. 

The  distance  from  Naples  to  Pssstum, 
by  the  post-road  through  Eboli,  is  com- 
puted to  be  forty-six  Neapolitan  miles; 

there,  an  hour  b'^fore  sunset,  to  convey 
them  to  the  Amphitheatre.  But  persons 
who  drive,  in  Uie  first  place,  lo  the  Am- 
phitheatre, and  then  enter  Pompeii  by  the 
Forum  Nundiuarium,  should  send  their  din- 
ner to  the  Villa  of  DIomedes;  ordering  their 
carriage  thither,  half  an  hour  before  suu- 
set. 

The  usual  fee  given  to  the  Cicerone  here 
is  a  piastre,  if  the  same  person  attend  a 
party  from  one  cxtremrty  of  the  Town  to 
the  other ;  hut  to  a  Custode  who  goes  no 
fivlber  than^f  rom  the  Forum  Nondinariuni 
to  the  Baths,  or  from  the  Herculanenm  Gate 
to  the  Baths,  and  adjacent  newly-made  ex- 
cavations, six  carlini  is  the  usual  .fee.  The 
person  who  provides  visiters  with  water,  a 
dinner- table,  and  benches  to  sit  upon,  ex- 
pects five  or  six  Carlini;  the  Custode  of  the 
Tempte  of  Venus  expects  ^ne  -carlino ;  the 
.Custode  of  tbe'Temple  of  Ronulns  expects 
one  carlino— as  does  tbevQastode  of  the  Pan- 
theon. 
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and  the  time  usually  employed  in  going* 
en  voiturin,  witli  a  light  four-wheeled 
carriage  and  three  horses,  is  as  fol- 
lows :— 

Hours. 
From  Naples  to  Fompeii    .    *    2 

Salerno 3 

Eboli 3 

Ptestum .    3fC0 

Persons  limited  with  respect  to  time 
may  accomplish  this  excursion  in  two 
days,  by  ordering  their  Yoiturin  to  send 
forward  a  relay  of  horses  to  take  them 
from  Salerno  to  Paestum :  but  the  more 
eligible  plan  is  to  sleep  the  first  night  at 
Eboli,  the  second  at  Salerno,  and  to  re- 
turn on  the  third  day  to  Naples.  The 
price  usually  demanded,  per  day*  for  a 
good  caleche  and  three  able  horses,  is 
five  dQcats,  buonanumo  not  inclusive. 
From  Salerno  to  P»stum  there  is  a 
Cross-road  four  miles  shorter  than  the 
road  through  Eboli,  and  practicable 
for  carriages  during  the  latter  part  of 
spring  and  the  whole  of  summer  and 
autumn.  (>)  The  time  occupied  in 
going,  with  a  light  caleche  and  three 
horses,  from  Salerno  to  Paestum,  and 
vice  versa^  by  the  Gross-road,  is  about 
five  hours,  if  Travellers  are  compelled 
to  ferry  over  the  Silarns,  instead  of  pass- 
ing that  river  by  means  of  the  bridge 
erected  by  Murat,  but  now  in  a  dilapi- 
dated state,  and  not  always  passable. 
The  time  lost  in  ferrying  over  the  Sila- 
rus  is  half  an  hour  each  way:  and 
though  a  caleche  might  be  conveyed 
into  the  ferry-boat  and  taken  out  again 
with  facility ,a  heavy  English  travellmg- 
carriage  could  not  be  so  conveyed  with- 
out danger.  The  expense  of  the  ferry, 
returning  inclusive,  amounts  to  twenty- 
six  carlini  for  a  caleche  and  three  horses. 
The  Cross-road  commences  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  twelve  miles  from  Sa- 
lerno. The  great,  road  from  Naples  to 
Eboli  is  excellent,  and  eontinues  good 
asfaras  Persano, a  Hunting-seat  belong- 
ing to  the  King  of  Naples  ;4>ut  between 
Persano  and  Piestum  the  soil  is  boggy, 

(>)  The  distanoe  from  Naples  toPaettam,. 
by  way  of  Batlips^lia,  is  nine  posts,  name- 
ly, four  posts  and  a  half  to  Salerno,  and 
ditto  from  Salerno  to  Psstirai. 

(*)  The  Author  went>in  lffi9,  to  Psstum 
by  Ibis  road;  which,  ieiog  recently  made, 


and  the  road  -iinpieasant  after  mach 
raiu. 

Persons  yfhi>  wish  to  sleep  the  first 
night  at  Eboli  should  s«t  out  very  early 
from  Naples. 

On  entering  the  valley  near  the  Samo 
Gate  at  Pompeii,  the  road  passes  through 
Cotton  Plantations  watered  by  the  Sar- 
no ;  thence,  proceeding  to  Nocera  de* 
Pagani,  anciently  Nucetia  Alfatema, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Pelasgi  Sarrastes,  who,  at  an  early 
period,  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  ^r- 
no.  Nuceria  was  sacked  and  burned 
by  Hannibal,  after  his  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  Nola :  but  we  4earn  from 
Tacitus  that,  under  the  reign  of  Nero, 
Nuceria  was  rebuilt  and  colonised,  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus as  a  Station  on  the  Via  Appia, 
The  rebellious  Saracens  of  Sicily  were 
transplanted  hither  in  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  the  town^  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  that  circumstance  among 
others,  has  suffered  so  much  from  civil 
commotions,  that  nothing  worthy  of 
notice  now  remains  there,  except  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.<3)  Od 
the  left,  just  beyond  the  present  Town 
of  Nocera,  and  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  road  stands  this  Church,  which 
appears  to  have  been  built  with  ancient 
materials  about  the  time  of  Constantine. 
Its  form  is  orbicular,  and  its  roof  is 
supported  by  a  double  circle  of  thirty 
Corinthian  Columns  of  superb  marble : 
they  are  placed  like  those  in  the  Church 
of  S.  Costanza  nearRome;  but  the  shafts, 
bejng  of  various  heights,  were  evidently 
collected  from  various  buildings.  In 
the  centre  of  the  Church  is  an  antique 
Font  for  the  immersion  of  adults,  simi- 
lar to  that  in  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa,  and 
encompassed  with  a  Balustrade  sur- 
mounted by  Columns  very  subordinate 
in  beauty  to  those  which  support  the 
roof.  On  either  side  of  the  Tribuna  are 
two  Columns  cot  out  of  one  block  of 
PariaU  marble,  with  a  piece  of  Cornice 
on  the  top  of  each  pair;  the  lower  part 
of  the  shafts  being  plain,  and  the  upper 

was  in  some  parts  rough ;  but  belter  than 
the  road  Ihroogh  Eboli  to  Pttstutn. 

(^)  More  properly  Santa  Maria  Vittotia : 
for,  aboal  the  year  1295,  the  name  of  No- 
cent  was  change!  to  that  of  S.  Maria  Vlt- 
toria. 
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part  flatedy  precisely  like  the  GoIuoids 
in  the  Forum  Nundinariuin  at  Pompeii. 
The  shape  of  the  Edifice  in  question 
leads  antiquaries  to  suppose  it  was  rats-- 
ed  on  the  foundations  of  a  Temple  con- 
secrated to  all  the  gods.(0  From  Noce- 
ra  to  La  Cava  the  road  passes  through 
a  rich  and  pleasant  country.  The  latter 
Town  has  Porticos  on  each  side  of  the 
high-street,  like  those  at  Bologna ;  and 
is  large,  populous,  and  sometimes  fre- 
quented hy  a  few  foreigners  during  sum- 
mer. Beyond  it  is  a  Structure  which 
seems  to  have  been  an  Aqueduct,  and  a 
Villa,  which  stands  prettily  amidst 
hanging  gardens;  but  on  approaching 
Vietri,  and  the  whole  way  between 
Yietri  and  Salerno,  the  road  displays 
scenery  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
beautiful  description.  Vietri,  built  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain  in  the  immense 
Golf  of  Salerno  (anciently  denominated 
Sinus  Pa»tanu$),  has  risen  from  the 
ashes  of  the  ancient  Mard^va;  founded, 
as  Strabo  reports,  by  the  Etruscans,  hut 
aubsequently  occupied  by  the  Samnites. 
Vielrl  is  not  far  remote  from  Amalfl, 
the  Islands  of  the  Sirens,  and  the  Pro- 
montory of  Minerva,  which  all  lie  toward 
the  right;  while  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Gulf  towers  the  celebrated  Pro- 
montory ofLeucosia,  anciently  called 
Promonforitim  Postdiiim.  Salerno, 
formerly  Salemum,  is  reported  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Romans  as  a  check 
upon  the  Picentini.  It  was  not  placed, 
nice  the  modern  Town  of  Salerno,  close 
to  the  sea,  but  on  the  height  above, 
where  considerable  remains  of  Roman 
edifices  may  still  be  seen.  According 
to  Livy,  Sdler»»ffi  became  a  Roman  Co- 
lony seven  years  after  the  termination 
of  the  second  Punic  war.  It  Is  celebrat- 
ed by  the  Poets  of  the  Augustan  age  for 
its  enchanting  position,  and  probably 
derived  its  name  from  the  little  rivers 
8oi6and-Erno,  by  which  it  was  watered. 
The  modem  Town,  about  fifteen  Nea- 
politan miles  from  Pompeii,  is  embo- 
somed iB  the  PiBMtanm  Sinu$,  and 

(')  A  very  small  Column  of  white  marble, 
in  this  anelenlGharcb,  bears  the  fblhvwi^i 
laseriptkio,  plaord  longwise  down  the  Go- 
tamin :  *- 4*  A  K  A0^ns- At- ET<-8CB-M  A- 
aiE-M^ICGXNOALAa-PRl-ir.  4- 

(•)  Ffom  Salerno  Travellers  fkvquenllyfo 
to  AmaU  by  walcr ;  a  row,  in  a  ftNir-oared 


seated  in  a  valley,  encompassed  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  sides  by  bold,  fer- 
tile, and  picturesque  mountains.  It  is 
embellished  with  a  handsome  Quay,  has 
sixteen  Churches  beside  the  Cathedral, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  Monastic 
Institutions,  The  medicinal  School  of 
Salerno  acquired,  during  the  reign  of 
the  last  of  itsLombard  Princes,  a  bril- 
liant character,  owing  to  the  Arabs 
or  Saracens,  who  repaired  thither  in 
crowds,  teaching  the  Sciences,  and  efi- 
pecially  that  of  Medicine,  in  which  the 
Arabs,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  parti- 
cularly eicelled:  and  during  the  year 
1100,  the  Physicians  of  this  School 
published  their  celebrated  Work  in  La- 
tin verse,  which  has  been  translated 
into  almost  every  language.  The  Court 
leading  to  the  Cathedral  is  spacious  and 
handsome,  and  contains  Columns  and  a 
few  Sarcophagi,  reputed  to  have  come 
from  Pestum.  The  Church,  if  we  may 
judge  by  its  form,  was  an  ancient  Basi- 
lica, and  is  ornamented  with  two  splen- 
did Columns  of  verde  antique,  a  Mosaie 
Pavement,  apparently  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  three  Bassi-rilievi,  which  were 
brought  from  Pcstnm.  Two  of  them 
may  be  found  in  one  of  the  side  aisles, 
and  the  third  near  the  high  altar.  The 
Subterranean  Church,  beneath  this  Ca- 
thedral, is  said  to  contain  the  Relics  of 
St.  Matthew.  Salerno  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  Spring  and  Autumn 
Fair,  especially  that  held  in  September. 

The  largest  Hotel  here,  L'Albergo  d$i 
Sole,  affords  tolerable  accommodation, 
and  is  delightfully  placed:  but  another 
hin,  VH^eides  ftran^jrers,  originally 
called  La  Speranxa,  and  situated  in  the 
Strada  degti  Angelt,  Piazza  Porlanova, 
is,  though  small,  much  cleaner  than  the 
Albergo  d$i  Sol$,  and  the  landlord,  in 
1883,  served  well  and  charged  mode- 
rately. (•) 

Travellers  who  sleep  at  Salerno,  and 
intend  driving  straight neit  morning, by 
the  Cross-road,  already  mentioned,  to 
Pttstum^  should  provide  themselves  with 

boat  dnrim  fine  weather,  of  nearly  two 
boors.— Beats  proper  for  this  exeurtioo, 
which  shooM  only  be  undertaken  in  settled 
weather,  are  loand  oo  the  beach  at  Salerno; 
and  the  price  demanded,  for  going  and  re- 
tnrning,  is  oraally  three  piaitrci. 
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bread,  meat,  salad,  fruit,  wtiie)  water, 
—every  thing,  in  short,  liltely  to  be  re- 
qoired  as  refreshment  there.  From  Sa- 
lerno to  the  commencement  of  theCross- 
road,  the  country  is  rich,  beautiful, 
and  picturesque;  continuallypresenting 
iillle  groups  of  Galabrian  Peasants,  dres- 
sed as  Salvator  Rosa  frequently  paints 
them,  and  either  employed  in  tillage, 
shooting,  riding,  or  regaling,  in  tempo- 
rary arbours  close  to  the  highway.  At 
the  harvest  season,  this  country  is  ren- 
dered still  more  picturesque  by  the  Gala- 
brian mode  of  thrashing  corn :  which 
operation  takes  place  in  the  open  fields, 
and  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
smaH  vehicle  shaped  somewhat  like  an 
ancient  car,  but  fiied  on  a  wooden  har- 
row, and  drawn  by  two  oien :  in  this 
vehicle  sit  ct)ildren  to  guide  the  oien ; 
who  walk  round  and  round  a  square 
space,  floored  with  a  hard  and  smooth 
cem«nt,  enclosed  by  a  dwarf  wall,  and 
strewed  with  unthrashed  grain;  which  Is 
continually  turned  by  the  harrow ;  while 
the  animals  thrash  it  with  their  hoofs. 
Two  of  these  vehicles  are  often  em- 
ployed, at  the  same  moment,  in  each  of 
these  enclosures.  (<) 

The  Via  Appia  seems  to  have  been 
carried  through  Bicenza^  the  ancient 
Picentia  (about  seven  miies  from  Sa- 
lerno, and  once  the  Capital  of  thePicen- 
tinij,  to  Eburi,  now  Eboli,  where  it  was 
probably  joined  by  the  Via  Aquilia, 
The  Gross-road,  which  lies  on  the  right 
of  the  highway  to  Eboli,and  traverses  a 
wild  and  gloomy  tract,  full  of  pestiferous 
swamps,  and  peopled  with  buffaloes,  is 
carried  over  the  Silarus,  and  then  passes 
between  the  site  of  Ihe  ancient  Portua 
Alburnug,  andthat  of  the  temple  of  Ju- 
no Argivoy  reported  lo  have  been  built 
by  Jason  and  the  Argonauts.  Strabosays 
it  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Silarus; 
but  no  traces  remain  to  identify  its  po-. 
sition;  which,  according  to  the  last- 
named  author,  was  about  fifty  stadia 
from  Pcstum.  Plutarch  speaks  of  this 
temple  as  having  been  plundered  by 

(()  The  smooth  Uirashiog-^floors  of  ihe 
GredaiK,  with  cattle  wonking  in  tbem,  in 
Ibe  open  fields,  are  described  by  Homer. 

(«)  Solon  describes  PMidooia  as  a  Dorian 
Git)y,aiid,if  we  may  credit  tradition,  Ulysses 
was  received  there,  when  he  sailed  i>y  {he 
«oast  of  the  JSircns.     During  the  fu^ond 


pirates.  Beyimd  the  diiarus  the  new 
road  traverses  a  -country  not  long  sittce 
the  picture  of  desolation ;  but  during  a 
short  time  past  gradually,  thongh  spa- 
ringly, spotted  over  with  farm-houses ; 
which  have  chased  silence  and  solitude, 
so  appropriate  to  the  plac^I  Passing 
between  these  farm-houses,  which  good 
taste  would  lain  annihilate,  the  Travel- 
ler is  at  length  presented  with  the  sight 
of  three  stately  Grecian  Doric  Edifices, 
which  announce  themselves  as  the  re- 
mains of  Psstum:  not,  however,  such 
remains  as  seem  to  accord  with  the  effe- 
minate and  refined  taste  of  the  rich  and 
luxurious  Sybarites;  bnt,  on  the  contra- 
ry, resembling  the  simple,  bold,  and 
majestic  specimens  of  Hind^  architec- 
ture portrayed  by  the  pencil  of  Daniell. 
Contiguous  to  these  Edifices  is  a  Farm, 
where  stables  and  fodder  for  horses 
may  be  procured:  but  the  water  here  U 
extremely  unwholesome ;  for  the  Aque- 
duct which  once  conveyed  healthful 
beverage  to  the  Town  exists  no  longer. 

Travellers  should  neither  sleepat  Paes- 
tum,  nor  approach  its  environs  till  an 
hour  after  sunrise;  neither  should  they 
remain  within, its  Walls  long  enough  to 
expose  themselves  to  the'  dew  which 
immediately  precedes  sunset :  and  al- 
though by  taking  these  precautions, 
and  drinking'  a  little  strong-bodied 
wine,  or  punai,it  may  be  possible  to  es- 
cape the  dangerous  effectsof  JIf  aZ'  aria, 
even  during  the  months  when  it  is  most 
prevalent,  those  of  July,  August,  and 
September^  stilly  Travellers  should,  if 
possible,  prefer  visiting  PsBstura  either 
in  March,  Aprils  or  the  beginning  ofMay« 
or  during  the  month  of  November. 

This  city,  the  ancient  Pxttidonia  of  a 
Colony  of  Sybariteadvcnturers,  who,  on 
landing  here,  found  a  Town,  drove  its 
inhabitants  to  the  mountains,  aud  esta- 
blished themselves  in  their  stead,  ap- 
pears, from  itfr  name,  to  have  been  de- 
dicated to  Neptune,  called  Uomii^vbj 
the  Greeks.  («)  The  Sybarites,  however, 
were  supplanted  by  the  Lucanians ;  and 

Pttbic  War^  this  town  offered  the  Romans  a 
preseat  of  (90ld  vases;  which  were  refused 
with  thanks:  but,  afterwards,  during 'the 
siege  of  Tarentum  by  HannibaU  Ihe  Romaa 
troops  who  defended  that  place  were  sup- 
plied by  FSB^lum  with  corn,  money,  and 
reiaforeenicnts. 
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these  by  the  Romans ;  under  whose  do- 
minion Posidonia  assumed  the  name  of 
Psstum ;  and  after  having  survived  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  west,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tenth  century.  (>} 

Who  were  the  inhabitants  of  Posido- 
nia previous  to  its  being  colonised  by 
the  Sybarites  is  unIinown;but  Strabo 
tells  us  that  their  settlement  was  made 
close  to  the  sea  in  the  first  instance; 
though  they  subsequently  removed 
farther  inland.  The  precise  time  when 
this  establishment  took  place  islikewise 
unknown  :  but  we  are  told  that  Syharit 
was  built  about  720  years  a.  g.  ;  and 
that  VeliGf  a  Phocaean  Colony,  was 
founded  about  540  years  a.  c. ;  and  as 
it  is  evident,  from  Herodotus,  that  the 
Phocasans  were  chiefly  led  to  colonise 
on  the  shores  of  OEnotria  by  the  advice 
of  a  citizen  of  Posidonia,  it  follows  that 
the  latter  town  had  already  existed  for 
some  years.  History  records  that  the 
Posidonialc  were  subjugated  by  the 
Lucani;and  likewise  that  the  Romans, 
after  having  conquered  the  latter  nation, 
possessed  themselves  of  Posidonia, 
changed  its  name  to  Pssstum,  and  sent 
a  colony  thither,  a.  u.  c.  480.  The 
unhealthful  situation  of  P»stum  (which 
is  noticed  by  Strabo]  probably  prevented 
the  Roman  Colony  from  flourishing;  and 
as  it  was  placed  on  an  unfrequented 
shore^  and  had  no  trade,  it  soon  fell  to 
decay,  and  was  only  celebrated  for  its 
roses,  which  bloomed  twice  in  the  year. 
But  to  return  to  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  Posidonia.  Herodotus  tells  us 
(i,  94],  "that  a  great  famine  arose 
in  Lydia,  a  powerful  kingdom  of  Asia 
Minor,  during  the  reign  of  Atys,  one  of 
its  earliest  princes;  and  when  this  fa- 
mine had  continued  for  several  years, 
the  Lydians  resolved  to  divide  their 
population  into  two  parts,  under  the 
respective  command  of  Lydus  and 
Tyrrhenus,  the  sons  of  Atys ;  one  of 
whom  was  to  migrate,  the  other  to  re- 

(>)  The  Templet  of  Peettnm  were  visited 
by  Augustus,  as  venerable  antiquitie;,  even 
in  bis  days;  but  appear,  during  modern 
thnes,  to  have  been  totally  forgotten,  tin  dis- 
oofwed  in  1755,  by  a  yowig  painter  of  Na- 
ples, who  onoe  more  brought  them  into 
pubUc  Bolioe.  Vifyil  mentions  the  plain 
where  thnc  Temples  stand,  as  being  embel- 
lished with  rose-butlies  wliicb  Hower  twice 


main  in  Lydla.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Tyrrhenus  to  forsake  his  country  with 
the  people  under  his  charge :  he,  there- 
fore, equipped  a  fleet  at  Smyrna,  and  set 
sail  in  quest  of  a  realm  to  settle  in, 
being  joined  on  his  way  by  the  Tyrrheni- 
Pelasgi,  who  inhabited  the  Islands  of 
Lemnos  and  Imbros.'*  After  having  vi- 
sited various  countries  Tyrrhenus, 
according  to  this  Lydian  tradition, 
finally  fixed  his  abode  on  the  coast  of 
I'mbria;  and  his  followers,  Lydians  in- 
closive,  were  denominated  Tyrrheni.(>) 

The  Lydians  derived  so  many  of  their 
customs  from  the  Chaldees  and  Canaan- 
ites,  tbatit  is  evident  these  three  na- 
tions must  have  been  intimately 
connected;  and  therefore  We  may  .pre- 
sume that  some  of  the  Chaldees  and 
Canaanites  might  accompany  Tyrrhenus 
in  bis  expedition  to  Europe.  It  likewise 
seems  probable  that  this  Prince  visited 
Sicily  and  Lucania  previous  to  his 
descent  upon  the  Umbrlan  coast; 
perhaps,  therefore,  the  Aborigines  of 
Posidonia  might  be  Chaldeans  and 
Canaanites,  intermingled  with  Lydians 
and  Tyrrheni-Pelasgi :  and  as  the  pro- 
portions of  the  Temple  of  Neptune  at 
Pa»stum  do  not  correspond  with  those 
of  any  Grecian  temple  extant,  though 
similar  to  Asiatic  architecture,  might 
not  this  grand  and  simple  edifice  have 
beenerected  by  theabove-named  Asiatic 
adventurers,  and  allerwards  embellish- 
ed on  the  outside,  and  consecrated  to 
Neptune,  by  the  Sybarites?  A  presump- 
tive proof  that  Posidonia  was  once 
inhabited  by  Asiatics,  is  the  paintings 
withinsideof  ilsmostancientsepulcbral 
monuments:  for  we  learn,  from  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  that  IheChaldasans  were 
in  the  habit  of  painting  the  inside  of 
their  habitations :  and  another  pre- 
sumptive proof  that  the  Cbaldssans 
migrated  to  Sicily,  is  the  Chaldee  in- 
scription reported  to  have  been  found 
at  Palermo. 

The  striking  similarity  between  the 

a-year  (in  May  and  December) ;  but  no  re- 
mains of  them  can  now  be  found  :  aud  re- 
port says  Ibey  were  all  tranKplanted  while 
the  kingdom  oTNapIes  bowed  to  the  majesty 
of  France. 

(*)  Herodotus  delivers  this  account,  as  he 
noeived  it,  from  the  Lydians ;  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  thought  it  autbentk!. 
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customs  of  the  Tyrrheni-Pelasgi  and  the 
Asiatics  seems  to  indicate  that  some  of 
the  Tormer  migrated  to  Italy  with  the 
latter.  Divination  and  augury  were  the 
^eat  outlines  of  the  Tyrrhenian  creed ; 
and  the  practice  of  divining  from  the 
inspection  of  the  liver  of  victims  was 
<;ertainly  Asiatic,  because  it  is  alluded 
to  as  such  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel, 
cfa.  xii.  V.  21.  The  Lydians  appear  to 
have  derived  this  practice  from  the 
Chaldees.  The  Ludii,  or  comic  dancers 
of  Etruria,  were  celebrated  for  agility 
4ind  grace;  and  the  dancing-girls  of 
India  are  to  this  day  equally  celebrated. 
The  JStruscan  descendantsof  the  Lydian 
Colony  wrote,  like  the  Hebrews,  Arom 
rfght  to  left;  and  it  appears  by  their 
monuments  that  they  described  their 
parentage  and  family  with  reference  to 
the  mother,  but  not  the  father.  They 
likewise  admitted  their  wives  to  their 
banquets :  and  these  customs  are  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  as  characteristic 
of  the  Lycians  and  Gaunians  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  curule  chair  and  purple  robe 
were  Lydian  badges  of  honour,  which 
the  Romans  borrowed  from  the  Etrus- 
cans 4  and  the  eagle  -  standards  of 
Rome,  atso  derived  from  the  same 
source,  were  common  to  the  armies  of 
Persia :  but  the  perfect  civilisation  of 
theEtruscans,andtheirdeepknow1edge 
of  arts  and  sciences  (which  certainly 
originated  in  the  East),  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  proof  we  can  adduce  of  the 
authenticity  of  Herodotus's  account  of 
this  people. 

Previous  to  describing  the  ruins  of 
Paastum,  it  seems  expedient  to  remark, 
that  some  of  these  ruins  appear  to  be  of 
much  higher  antiquity  than  others: 
probably  because  •the  Sybarites,  after 
baving  banished  and  succeeded  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  repaired  the  Walls, 
embellished  the  Temples,  and  erected 
Baths,  and  other  edifices,  congenial  to 
the  taste  of  an  opulent  and  luiurioos 
nation :  and  when  Posidonia  fell  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Romans,  it  is  natural  to 
Imagine  they  might  have  introduced 
Roman  architecture. 

Walls  of  PcBttum.  These  Walls*  com- 
posed of  very  large,  smooth,  oblong 

(>)  The  Etruscan  Walls  of  Fiesole  seem  to 
bave  been  of  the  tame  description  in  point 
of  architecture;  but  the  stone  which  com- 


stonesv  placed  in  parafYel  tines  dn^ 
above  Ibe  other,  and  united  with  ^inut^ 
eiactnesS)(0  are  t%o  miles  and  a  half  In 
circumference,  and  nearly  of  an  ellip- 
tical shape  :  their  height  seems  to  bav6 
been  about  fifty  English  feet,  their 
breadth,  or  platform,  about  twenty;  and 
they  were  fortified  by  eight  low  Towers, 
twenty-four  feet  square  within,  and  at 
the  windows  twenty-three  Inches  thick : 
these  Towers  are  more  modern  than  the 
Walls;  but,  nevertheless,  so'situated  as 
to  correspond  with  the  account,  given 
by  Homer,  of  Towers  used  as  Fortifi- 
cations; and  some  of  the  stones  which 
compose  them  measure  five  feet  in 
length. 

An  interesting  specimen  of  the  Walls 
of  Paestum  may  be  seen  near  the  Gate 
of  the  Sirena  Pastana. 

Gates.  Paestum  had  four  Gates,  placed 
at  right  angles;  but  that  which  fronts 
the  east  alone  remains  perfect :  it  con- 
sists of  one  Arch,  about  fifty  feet  high, 
and  built  of  stones  astonishingly  mas- 
sive. On  the  key-stone  of  this  Arch  It 
was  easy  once  to  discern  two  Bassi-ri 
lievi;  the  one  representing  the  Sirena 
Pc95fana  holding  arose;  the  other  re- 
presenting a  i>o2p/itn;  ancient  symbols 
of  a  maritime  people :  time,  however, 
has  nearly  obliterated  these  symbols. 
Remains  of  Paintings  may  be  traced  on 
the  inside  of  this  majestic  Arch;  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  feet  distant  from 
which,  are  vestiges  of  an  interior  Gate: 
and,  between  the  two,  are  Ruins  called 
Soldiers*  Quarters,  Here  likewise  may 
be  seen  remains  of  the  Pavement  ofthe 
City;  resembling  that  of  the  Via  Domi- 
tiana  at  Pompeii :  and  here  the  Aqueduct 
entered  Piestum,  and  probably  furnished 
water  for  a  contiguous  Fountain,,  of 
which  considerable  vestiges  remain 
within  the  Walls.  On  the  outside  of  the 
northern  Gate  are  Tombs,  some  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  lined  with  stucco, 
and  painted.  Grecian  Armour,  and  Vases 
of  rare  beauty,  bearing  Greek  inscri{'- 
tions,  were  found  in  many  of  them. 

Temple  of  Neptune.  This  Edifice 
(supposed  to  have  been  consecrated  to 
Neptune)  the  most  r  majestic,  and  appa- 
rently the  most  ancient  here»  or  indeed 

poset  the  Walls  of  Pietlum  is  more  neatly 
bewn  than  Ihat  which  was  employed  in 
erecting  the  Walls  of  Fieaole. 
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in  any  otherpart  of  the  Earopean  world, 
is  composed  of  stone,  evidently  created 
by  the  torpedo-touch  of  the  Silarus;(<  j 
for  like  the  stone  of  Tivoli,  it  consists  of 
wood  and   various    other  substances 
petrifled;  and,  though  as  durable  as 
granite,  abounds  with  so  many  small 
cavities  that  it  resembles  cork.    Gi- 
gantic steps,  three  in  number,(>)  lead 
up  to  the  Platform  on  which  this  Tem* 
pie  rests,  and  surround  it  every  way  : 
lis  shape  is  quadrii a  teral ;  its  length,  out 
and  out,  one  hui^dred  and  ninety-four 
English  feet  four  inches;  its  breadth 
seventy-eight  feet  eight  inches.  It  has 
two  fronts,  each  adorned  with  a  Pedi- 
ment, supported  by  sii  immense  fluted 
Columns  of  the  Grecian  Doric  order: 
anditlikewise  had  two  Vestibules;  each 
supported  by  two  pilasters,  with  two 
Columns  between  them,  flights  of  Steps 
lead  to  these  Vestibules,  On  either  side 
oftheTemple  are  twelve  Columns  (those 
in  the  angles  not  being  counted  twice); 
and  a  Grecian  Doric  Frieze  and  Cornice 
encompass  the  whole  Building;  and  are, 
with  the  Capitals  included,  e^ual  to  half 
the  height  of  each  Column;  a  circum- 
stance peculiar  to  this  Temple.  The 
exterior  Columns,  thirty-six  in  number 
(generally  composed  of  six,  though,  in  a 
few  instances,  of  seven  blocks  of  stone), 
are  twenty-seven  feet  two  inches  high, 
not  comprehending  their  Capitals  :  the 
diameter  of  each  Column,  at  the  bottom, 
is  about  six  feet  ten  inches;  and  at  the 
top,  close  to  the  first  Band  of  the  Ca- 
pital, about  four  feet  eight  inches :  they 
have  no  bases,  but  rest  on  the  third 
Step  of  the  Platform.  Their  Capitals  are 
simple;  and  the  number  of  Channellings 
in  each  Column  is  twenty-four.  The  In- 
tercolumniations  are  seven  feet  seven 
inches.  TheCella,  about  ninety  feet  in 
length,  and  forty-three  feet  four  inches 
wide,  is  raised  three  feet  two  inches 
above  the  Pavement  of  the  Interior  Por- 
ticos^  enclosed  by  four  Dwarf  Walls, 

(')  The  Silarus  has  been  famed,  firom  time 
immemorial,  for  the  petrifying  quality  of 
its  water. 

(•)  As  the  nmnber  Three  was  sacred  and 
typical  among  the  Ancients,  and  especially 
among  the  Asiatics,  this  might,  perhaps,  be 
the  oMise  why  the  Pspstum  Temples  are 
lurroanded  by  Three  Steps  only,  exduiive 
or  those  whieb  lead  lo  the  Vestibnlet. 

O  Light  and  dark  blue  Mosaics  appear  to 


and  ornamented  with  fourteen  columns 
in  a  double  row :  their  diameter,  at  the 
bottom,  being  four  feet  nine  inches; 
their  height.  Capitals  not  included, 
sixteen  feet  eleven  inches;  the  Chan- 
nellings of  each  Column  are  twenty  in 
number;  and  the  Intercoiumniations 
about  eight  feet.  These  Columns  support 
an  Immense  Architrave;  on  which  rises 
another  set  of  still  smaller  Columns, 
about  eleven  feet  in  height;  and  destin- 
ed, perhaps,  to  sustain  the  Boof  of  the 
Porticos.  Five  of  these  Columns  remain 
on  one  side ;  and  three  on  the  other. 
The  Cella  is  paved  with  large  square 
stones :  the  Situation  of  the  High  Altar, 
and  those  on  which  victims  were  sacri- 
ficed and  offerings  made,  is  disco- 
verable; and  It  appears  that  these  Altars 
fronted  Ihe  east.  Fragments  may  still 
be  found  of  the  sea-green  and  dark  blue 
Mosaics  (3)  with  which  the  Vestibules 
were  ornamented;  and  the  whole 
Temple  seems  to  have  been  lined  with 
thin  plaster  polished.  The  largest  Stone 
of  this  stupendous  Edifice  contains  one 
way  thir».een  feet  eight  inches;  another 
way,  four  feet  eight  inches ;  and  another, 
two  feet  three  inches;  making  alto- 
gether one  hundred  and  forty-four  cubic 
feet. 

Bcuiliea—so  called,  because  no  ap- 
pearance is  exhibited  here,  either  of  al- 
tars or  a  cella.  This  Edifice  (contiguous 
to  the  Temple  of  Neptune)  is  in  length, 
out  and  out,  near  a  hundred  and  se- 
venty feet,  and  in  breadth  eighty.  It 
stands  on  a  quadrilateral  Platform ;  and 
has  two  Fronts,  both  adorned  by  nine 
fluted  Columns,  of  the  Grecian  Doric  Or- 
der, which  rest,  without  bases,  on  the 
third  Step  of  the  Platform.  Each  sid& 
of  this  Edifice  presents  sixteen  Columns 
(the  angular  columns  not  being  counted 
twice),  resting,  likewise,  on  the  third 
Step  of  the  Platform:  their  diameter  at 
the  bottom  is  about  four/eet  and  a  half, 
and  at  the  top  about  one  foot  less:  their 

have  been  of  high  antiquity,  liomer,  when 
describing  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  says :  — 

•*  The  cornice  high 
BlM  vetaU  crown'd,  in  colour*  i^  tb«  sky." 

And  the  Temples  of  the  Sirens,  supposed  to 
have  been  constructed  by  Ulysses  on  the 
Sorrentine  coast,  were  decorated  with  sea- 
graen  and  blue  Mosaics;  pieces  of  whteh 
are  still  foaad  there  after  every  storm. 
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height,  GApital  inclasive,  isiwenly  feel, 
and  the  flutlngs  of  each  Column  are 
twenty  in  number.  Both  Fronl»  have  a 
Vestibule;  and  the  interior  of  the  Build- 
ing is  supposed  to  have  been  divided 
into  equal  parts,  by  Golamos  placed  in 
a  straight  line  from  one  entrance  to  the 
other :  but  only  Ihree  of  these  Columns 
now  remain ;  and  they  do  not  range  with 
the  exterior  ones.  Where  these  three 
Columns  stand,  the  pavement  seems  to 
have  been  raised ;  and  probably  this  spot 
was  appropriated  to  the  magistrates. 
The  Portico,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  common  peo- 
ple, measures,  in  breadth,  fifteen  feet; 
and  theCross  Walk  flfleen  feetsiiinches. 
A  Doric  Frieze  and  Cornice  ornament 
Iheoulside  of  th€Edifice,and  the  Archi- 
trave of  the  Peristyle  remains. 

Temple  of  Ceres.  This  Temple,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  dedicated  to  Ceres, 
though  smaller  and  much  less  imposing 
than  that  of  Neptune,  displays  a  lighter 
and  more  elegant  style  of  architecture. 
It  is  elevated  on  a  Platform  bordered  by 
three  Steps :  its  shape  is  quadrilateral ; 
its  length,  out  and  out, oMe  hundred  and 
eight  feet,  and  its  breadth  forty-eight. 
It  has  twoFronts,  each  adorned  with  six 
Grecian  Doric  Columns,  which  support  a 
magnificent  Entablature  and  a  Pedi- 
ment. Either  side  presents  twelve  Co- 
lumns, supporting  an  Entablature;  and 
every  column  is  fluted, and  rests,  with- 
out base,  on  the  third  Step  of  the  Plat- 
form. The  diameter  of  each  Column 
is  four  feet  three  inebes  at  the  bottom, 
one  foot  less  at  theiop,  and  each  Shaft 
measures  seventeen  feet  eight  inches  to 
the  first  Band  of  its  Capital,  and  about 
twenty  feet  four  Inches,  Capital  inclu- 
sive. TheChanneUingsof  every  Column 
are  twenty  in  number;  and  the  Interco- 
lutnniations,  four  feet  seven  inebes. .  At 
the  Entrance  is  a  Vestibule  supported 
by  six  Columnf^wilh  plain  round  Bases ; 
and,  beyond,  are  four  Steps  leading  to 
the  Cella ;  which  is  twenty-five  feet  wide, 
and  encompassed  on  the  four  sides  by  a 
Dwarf  Wall.  The  situation  of  the  High 
Altar,  and  of  those  whereon  victims 
were  sacrificed,  and  offerings  made,  is 
discoverable :  these  Altars  fronted  the 
east.    Remains  of  Sarcophagi  are  like- 


wise discoverable  in  this  Temple;  the 
outside  of  which  is  ornamented- with  a 
Doric  Frieceand  Cornice ;  and  all  its  Co- 
lumns, thirty-four  in  number  (together 
with  those  of  theBasiliea,  and  the  Tem- 
ple of  Neptune),  appear  to  have  been 
stuccoed.  The  Pavement  was  Mosale. 
Appearances  indicate  that  the  primitive 
Christians  convefted  the  Temple  of  Ce- 
res in  to  a  Church. 

Theatre,  This  Edifice  is  almost  to- 
tally destroyed;  bat  the  fragments  of 
Gryphons  and  fine  Bassi-riiievi  which 
have  been  found  here  evince  that  it  was 
erected  at  a  period  when  sculptare  was 
rising  fast  to  its  zenith  of  perfection. 

Amphitheatre.  This  Edifice,  likewise, 
Is  nearly  destroyed:  it  appears  to. have 
been  of  an  oval  form,  and  a  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  wide,  by  a  hundred 
and  twenty  long.  Ten  rows  of  Seats, 
and  some  Apertures  to  the  Dens  for  wild 
beasts,  may  still  be  traced:  it  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  Town,  contiguous  to 
the  Theatre,  and  not  far  from  the  Tem- 
ple of  Ceres. 

In  making  the  new  road  which  passes 
very  near  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  foun- 
dationsof  buildings,  which  seem  to  have 
been  dwelling-bouses,  and  likewise  of  an 
Edifice  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
Temple,  were  discovered. 

The  great  antiquity  of  P»stum,and  the 
uncertainty  as  to  what  its  remaining 
Edifices  originally  were,  and  to  whom 
they  belonged,  brings  to  recollection  a 
well-known  Italian  Sonnet  ,(>)  which  may 
be  thus  imitated  :•*- 

"  Say,  Time —whose,  ouee,  yon  Stotely  Pile,"  I  cried, 
"  Which,  now,  thou  crtiinblest,  ruthless,  with  tlie 
■oil?**— 

He  answer'd  not ;  bat  spread  his  pinions  wide. 
And  flew,  vritb  eager  baste,  to  ampler  spoil. 

"  Say,  then,  proliUcFAMV,  whpae  breath  supplies 
Life  to  each  work  of  wooden— what  were  those?'* 

Akash'd,  with  bluslies  only  she  replies, 
Like  one  whose  bosom  hea^res  with  secret  throes. 

Lost  in  amaze,  t  turn'd  my  steps  aside : 
When  round  the  Pile  I  saw  Obiiviok  glide,' 

And  scatter  poppies  o'er  each  vacant  shrine  — 
"  Speak!"  I  eidalm'd,  *•  for  once,  mute  ITymph,  re- 
vest— 
Yet  wherefore  from  thy  lips  remove  the  seal  ? 

Whose  OHM  it  was  avails  not:  mow  't  is  tmhk!  ** 

After  having  dined  in  the  Temple  of 
Neptune  at  Paestum,  Travellers  usually 


(t)  The  Author  of  this  Work  bag  ventured  I  conUiins  an  incongruity  by  m:  king  Oblivion 
to  deviale  from  the  Italian^nnel ;  which  I  speak. 
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return  home  by  way  of  Eboli,  re-cross- 
ing the  8?1an]s,and  passing,  on  tberighl, 
One  woods,  and  the  Royal  Hunting-seat, 
called  Persano.  Thus  far  (about  four 
miles)  the  road  is  swampy ;  but  beyond 
Persano  (and  over  an  eitensive  common, 
thickly  clothed  with  myrtle),  good  the 
whole  way  to  Eboli.  This  drive  occu- 
pies about  three  hours  and  a  quarter : 
and  the  Loeanda  Nohile  at  Eboli,  once 
a  monastery,  but  opened  a  few  years 
since,  byRosa  Petrilla,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  Travellers,  is  spacious;  and 
during  the  year  1827,  when  the  Author 
slept  there,  was  quiet,  clean,  and  furnish- 
ed with  good  beds  and  a  well-stocked 
poultry-yard.  This  Inn  stands  on  the 
outside  of  the  town.  (>) 

Forty  miles  of  the  new  road  now  con- 
structing from  Posstum  along  the  coast, 
in  the  direction  of  the  ViaAquitia,  are 
already  completed;  probably,  however, 
there  are  no  accommodations  on  this 
road:  but  persons  who  wish  to  visit  the 
ruins  of  Velia,  and  other  Towns  on  the 
coast,  might  perhaps  be  able  to  hire» 
either  at  Amaifi,  or  Salerno,  a  vessel 
calculated  to  make  this  liltie  voyage. 

Beyond  Passtum,  in  the  Gulf  of  Posi- 
donia,  the  first  place  we  meet  with  Is 
Yatolla,  anciently  Vieut  Vatolanu$; 
and  the  chain  of  mountains  which  rises 
to  the  east  of  this  spot,  about  Stella  and 
Lauriano,  appears  to  have  been  former- 
ly the  Petilini  Montes;  and  the  Town  of 
PetiliaLucanorum,  toward  which  Spar- 
tacus  is  supposed  to  have  fled,  after  his 
defeat,  by  Crassos,  in  the  salt  marshes 
near  Piestum,  stood  on  the  Monte  della 
Stella.  Beyond  Yatolla  rises  the  Punta 
di  Ucosa,  anciently  denominated  Posir 
4iufn  Promontorium;  contiguous  to 
which  is  the  littie  Island  of  Lencosia,  so 
called  from  one  of  the  Sirens.  Several 
vestiges  of  buildings  were  discovered  on 
this  Island  in  1696. 

Farther  on  is  the  river  Heies,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,Elees;  about  three 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  which  stood 
Hyele,  as  the  town  was  called  by 
its  Founders,  the  Pbocieans :  but  the 
Latins  afterwards  changed  its  name  to 
VeUa. 

Herodotus  relates  that  the  Phocieans 
of  lODia,  being  besieged  by  the  forces  of 

(*)  The  QRial  priop,  fbr  dinner,  at  the  Sa- 
lerno Uotelt,  is  from  six  to  eight  carlioi  | 


Cyrus,  resolved  to  escape  subjugation 
by  abandoning  their  native  city,  and 
forming  another  settlementin  some  dis- 
tant land.  Being  the  best  navigators 
oftheage,and  well  acquainted  with  the 
Mediterranean,  they  at  length,  after  va- 
rious adventures,  established  themselves 
on  the  coast  of  OEnolria,  as  already 
mentioned,  about  540  A.  c.  Velia  was 
particularly  celebrated  for  its  School  of 
Philosophy  under  Zeno  and  Parmenides, 
commonly  denominated  the  Elealic 
Sect,  It  seems  to  have  received  a  colony 
of  Thurians  about  440  years  a.  c;  and 
became  subsequently  a  Roman  mari- 
time Colony,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
Livy.  Ceres  was  held  in  great  venera- 
tion at  Velia ;  for,  when  the  Romans  re- 
solved to  erect  a  temple  to  that  goddess, 
they  sought  a  priestess  from  this  town, 
to  instruct  thehi  in  the  riles  and  cere- 
monies peculiar  to  her  worship.  Velia 
seems  to  have  been  placed  in  a  much 
more  healthy  situation  than  Posidonia  ; 
for  Plutarch  mentions  that  Paulus  JSmi- 
lius  derived  great  benefit  from  following 

the  advice  ofhisphysician,by  trying  the 
air  of  Velia  ;  and  Horace,  when  afflict- 
ed with  a  complaint  in  his  eyes,  was 
ordered  to  follow  the  same  prescription. 
Strabo  speaks  of  ttiis  venerable  Greek 
Colony  as  being  so  much  reduced  that 
its  inhabitants,  owing  to  the  sterility 
of  the  surrounding  soil,  were  compelled 
to  become  fishermen  and  sailors.  It 
was  situated,  according  to  Strabo,  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  miles  from  Passtum; 
but  his  compulation  does  not  appear  to 
be  quite  exact.  The  Gothic  Fortress  of 
Castellamare  della  Bruca,  placed  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  now  occupies 
a  portion  of  the  site  of  FeWa,and  stands 
on  an  insulated  circular  hilL  Greek  and 
Roman  Ruins  are  found  here;  and  in  a 
small  plain,  between  two  branches  of  a 
torrent  called  Santa  Barbara,  are  two 
large  masses  of  Roman  masonry.    On 

ascendingthe  height,  wbereRuins  of  the 
Citadel  are  discoverable,  we  find,  on  the 
southern  side,  a  small  and  low  Edifice 
vaulted,  and  built  with  targe  bricks :  it 
probablywas  a  reservoir  for  water.  The 
ruins  of  the  Citadel  likewise  consist  of 
large  bricks  mingled  with  stones,  and 
placed  on  remains  of  Grecian  walls 

a  person ;  and,  for  a  bed,  f^m  thre^  to 
five  carlial. 
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constructed  in  the  usual  mannervUbout 
cement,  and  displaying  one  row  of  rougb 
stones,  bewn  into  a  convex  form,  tike 
tliose  found  in  the  remains  of  Grecian 
walls  at  Terracina,  and  in  other  very  old 
fortresses.  The  walls  of  the  Acropolis  of 
Falta  follow  the  contour  of  the  hill;  and 
two,  three,  or  four  rows  of  immense 
stones,  fixed  together  without  cement, 
serve  as  substructions  to  the  more  mo- 
dern part  of  these  fortifications.  In  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  walls,  remains 
of  a  Square  Tower  are  discoverable ;  and 
near  it  is  a  narrow  Gate  in  ruins.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  hill  where  the  Gothic 
Fortress  is  placed,  large  broken  bricks, 
bearing  Greek  characters,  are  scattered 
on  the  ground :  and  on  the  sea-shore, 
about  five  hundred  paces  from  Castella- 
mare  della  Bruca,  an  immense  half 
circle,  choked  up  by  sand,  indicates  the 
situation  of  the  PortusVelinus,  or  an- 
cient Harbour  of  the  Colony,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Heles,  now  denominated 
Alento :  and  the  town  of  F«2ta  seems  to 
have  given  its  name  to  the  Bay  anciently 
called  Velinus  Sinus,  into  which  the 
river  discharges  itself. 

The  Promontory  of  Palinurus,  so  call- 
ed after  the  pilot  of  ^neas,  lies  imme- 
diately beyond  the  Velinus  Sinus,  and 
is  now  denominated  Capo  di  Palinuro. 
This  headland  proved  fatal  to  a  Roman 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  on  its 
return  , from  Africa;  and  Augustus  en- 
countered a  violent  storm,  and  lost  se- 
veral of  his  vessels  in  the  same  place. 

The  river  Motpa,  which  joins  the  sea 
to  the  south-east  of  Cape  Palinurus,  is 
the  ancient  Melphes :  and  a  Greek  Town, 
of  which  vestiges  remain,  once  existed 
near  the  mouth  of  this  river:  it  bore  the 
name  of  Palinurus  Molpis. 

Beyond  is  the  Promontory  anciently 
called  Pyxus  Promontorium,  and  now. 
Capo  degr  Infreschi.  A  city  originally 
denominated  Pixus  (afterwards  by  the 
Latins  changed  to  Buxentum)  stood  in 
this  neighbourhood,  near  Policastro; 
and  was  founded,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculusv  by  Micythus, Prince  of  Rhegium 
and  Zancle,  about  471  years  a.  c.  It 
became  a  Roman  Colony  a  u.  c.  558, 
but  did  not  prosper;  and  was  therefore 
re-colonise^,  according  to  the  report  of 
Livy.  The  little  river  Busento  is  proba- 
bly the  Pyxus  of  Strabo. 

To  the  left  of  Capo  degr  Infreschi  lies 


the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  anciently  called 
Laiis  Sinus,  Herodotus  records  that  a 
remnant  ofthe  Sybarites,  after  the  de* 
struction  otSyharis,  inhabited  Scidrus 
and  Zau«  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  Sct<<rt» 
stood  on  the  site  ofthe  modern  Sapri,a 
few  miles  to  the  south  east  of  Policastro, 
and  exhibits  extensive  Ruins,  and  ves- 
tiges of  an  ancient  Port.  Laus  likewise 
stood  in  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  to  which 
it  gave  its  name,  and  was  therefore,  in 
all  probability,  a  larger  town  than  Sei" 
drus,  Scalea  is  supposed  to  occupy  its 
site.  La'os  was  named  after  the  river 
Laus,  now  called  the  Lao. 

AtMaratca,  anciently  ilian<2a,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Policastro,  the  ViqiAquilia  de- 
scends from  the  heights  it  traverses  on 
leaving  Eboli,  and  pursues  its  course  by 
the  sea-shore  to  Rhegium;  passing  near 
ihe  site  of  the  ancient  towns  of  Con- 
sentia,  now  Cosenza;  Terina,  a  Colony 
ufCrotona,  and  supposed  to  have  stood 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nocera ;  Temesa,  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  celebrated  for 
copper-mines,  to  which  Homer,  in  the 
Odyssey,  is  supposed  to  allude;  Hippo- 
nium,  founded  by  the  Epizepbyrian  Lo^ 
cri,  and  after  great  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune colonised  by  the  Romans,  when  it 
took  the  name  of  Vibo  Valentia  ;  and 
Medma  or  Mesma,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Mesima.  Ruins  of  this 
Town  may  be  traced  beween  Nicotera 
and  the  river  Medama.  It  was  a  Locrian 
Colony,  and  a  place  of  consequence. 

According  to  Pliny,  some  Islets  or 
Shoals,  off  Vibo,  were  named,  from 
Ulysses,  Ithacesia  Insul(B;  they  are 
now  called  Brace,  Praca,and  Torricella. 

Rhegium,  the  last  Town  on  the  Via 
Aquilia,  was  founded  nearly  700  years 
A.  c.  by  a  horde  of  Zanclaeans,  from  Si- 
cily, together  with  some  Chalcidians  of 
EuboBa,  and  Messenians  from  Pelopon- 
nesus. Cato,  however,  affirmed  that  it 
existed  at  a  much  earlier  period,  being 
once  in  possession  of  the  Aurunct.  Ac- 
cording to  ^schyUis,  as  quoted  by  Stra* 
bo,  the  name  of  Rhegium  was  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  great  catastrophe  said  to 
have  separated  Italy  from  Sicily.  Rhe- 
gium flourished  for  a  long  series  of 
years  under  a  variety  of  Rulers;  but  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  Social  war,  it 
sustained  great  injury  from  repeated 
shocks  of  an  earthquake;  and  was,  in 
consequence,  nearly  deserted;  when 
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Augustus,  after  having  subdued  Sextus 
Pompcius,  establisbed  a  naval  Colony 
in  tbis  Town,  and  restored  it  to  its  for- 
mer state  of  prosperity. 

Saint  Paul  is  supposed' to  have  visited 
tUagium,  and  Julia,  the  Daughter  of 
Augustus,  died  there.  Rhsgiutn  was 
embellished  with  Temples  dedicated  to 
Diana,  Apollo,  Isis,  Serapis,  etc.;  but 
Alaric  destroyed  them  all.  It  fell  after- 
wards into  the  hands  of  the  Moors;  and, 
since  that  period,  has  often  changed  its 
masters. 

Persons  who  wish  to  visit,  on  their 
way  ftrom  Salerno  to  Naples,  the  Bene- 
dictine Convent  of  La  Trinitd,  near 
La  Cava,  should  stop  at  the  entrance  of 
that  Town,  where  a  road  presents  Itself 
on  the  left,  and  leads  to  the  Convent; 
which  stands  on  a  rocky  mountain  of 
the  Apennine,  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  firom  La  Cava  The  ascent  is  steep; 
but  persons  in  health,  andaccusiomed  to 
long  walks,  may  go  and  return  on  foot 

(0  It  is  now  re-eslablisbcd ;  and  therefore 
Ladies  are  not  allowed  to  see  the  inlerior 
of  the  Convent. 

(*)  The  following  account  of  the  stations 
on  the  na  j^ppia^  extracted  from  Ckahbr, 
may  perhaps  be  useftil  to  Travellers,  who 
exptore  thai  aucient  Road  to  Beneveolom 
and  Brnodusium. 

The  yia  Jppia,  called  the  Queen  of  Ro- 
man Roads,  aud  oooatrucled,  a.u.c.  442,  by 
Appius  G<£CU8,was,  in  the  first  instance,  laid 
down  from  Rome  to  Capua;  and  thence 
carried  on,  through  Beneveotum  toBrundu- 
sium.  The  latter  part  is  supposed  to  have 
been  finished,  by  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher, 
A.u.c.  504. 

Prooopius  tells  us,  that  the  na  Jppia  was 
constructed  with  stones  of  an  extremely 
hard  nature,  brought  from  some  distant 
quarry  ;  and  after  having  been  cut  smooth 
and  squared,  they  were  fitted  together  so 
closely,  without  the  aid  of  iron,  or  any  other 
substance,  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
thus  formed  by  nature,  and  not  cemented  by 
art ;  and  although  they  liave  been  travelled 
upon,  by  carriages  and  beasts  of  burden,  for 
several  ages,  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  anyways  moved  from  their  place,  or 
broken ;  nor  to  have  lost  any  part  of  their 
original  smoothness.  In  order  to  prove  the 
extraordinary  excellence  of  this  Road,  Pro- 
copins  adds,  that  an  expeditious  traveller 
might  perfurm  the  Journey  fh>m  Rome  to 
Capua  in  five  days.  How  very  leisurely  the 
ancients  travelled.' 


In  less  than  two  hours.  Persons  who 
wish  for  mules,  or  a  light  open  carriage, 
to  ascend  to  La  Trinity,  may  usually 
procure  them  at  La  Cava.  The  ascent 
presents  fine  woods;  and  the  Convent, 
which  is  partly  he^n  out  of  a  rock, 
and  partly  built  upon  it;  is  spacious 
even  to  magniflcence;  but  contains 
nothing  particularly  worth  examina- 
tion; as  the  curious  records,  once  kept 
there,  were  removed,  when  the  French 
suppressed  this  conrraternity.(')  After 
having  seen  the  convent  of  La  Trinitii, 
Travellers  usually  proceed  to  Naples; 
stopping,  however,  at  Pompeii,  and 
walking  through  that  city,  while  their 
carriage  goes  round  the  outside  of  the 
walls,  to  meet  them  at  the  Villa  Sub- 
urbana. 

EXGUBSION   TO  BKNEVEMTO.(a) 

The  distance  from  Naples  to  Bene- 
vento  is  about  thirty  Neapolitan  miles; 
and  the  road  good ;  but,  as  it  is  onpro- 

Stations  on  the  Fia  Jppia,  from  Rome  to 
Sinuessa,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus :  — 

Ancient  Namts,         Modem  Names.    Roman  MiU's. 

Roma. 

Ariciam La  Ricria XVI. 

Tret  Tabernat \.f  Castella \  11. 

Jpfdi  Pomm Borgo  Lango ....  XVI. 

Terraeimam Terracina XV  III. 

Fundot Fondi XVI. 

Formiat Mola  di  Gaeta  .  .  .  XIII 

MtntnmaM Minturne IX. 

SimteMom Mondragone  ....  iX. 

Stations  on  the  Via  Jppia,  from  Sinue5ga 
to  Calatia,  according  to  the  Tabula  Theodo- 
siana:— 

Sitneua Mondragon«. 

Pontem  Campanum  .  .    San  GioTannl , 

VrtaHum 

Ad  NotUHH  ....... 

CaiUinum Capua. 


,  .  III. 

•  III. 

.  VI. 

.  VI. 

Capuam S.  Maria  di  Capua  .  III. 

Catatiam Le  Galesxe VL 

Ad  Novas U  Nova VI. 

Caudiam Paoliai IX. 

Btneventum beaevtnto XI. 

Statkms  on  the  Fia  Jppia,  from  Bene- 
ventum  to  Canuiium,  according  to  the  Je- 
rusalem Itinerary : — 

Beneventum Benevento. 

Flcum  Forum  Noomm  .  Buoiialbcrgo  .    ..  >  X. 

JRqmum  IdMgnum  .  .  .  San  Eleoierio  ....  XII. 

AquUoHU Buccttio  di  Troja  .  .  VUI. 

jBcat Troja X. 

tterdoniam Orduna XVIII 

Ad  Vndecimum XV. 

CamutHm CanoM XI. 
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vided  wilh  post-horses,  persons  who 
travej  in  a  carriage  containing  four  in- 
side-places, and  wish  to  avoid  sleeping 
at  Benevenlo,  should  send  a  relay  of 
four  horses  over  night  to  Artenzo,  or 
Arpaja,  and  take  the  same  number  in 
the  morning  from  Naples.  The  price 
usually  demanded  for  eight  horses,  thus 
hired,  is  from  twenty  ducats  to  twenty 
piastres;  and  the  time  occupied  in 
going  is  about  six  hours.  The  Inn  at 
Benevento  consists oi'two  small  double- 
bedded  rooms;  another  room  without 
furniture,  in  which  it  might  be  possible 
to  dine,  a  good  stable,  and  a  good  re- 
mise :  but  as  this  Inn  is  not  much  fre- 
quented, the  larder,  of  course,  is  not 
well  stored;  and  therefore  Travellers 
should  take  their  dinner  with  them. 
The  road  lies  through  richly-cultivated 
valleys,  interspersed  with  towns  and 
villages,  and  bounded  by  bold  and  pic- 
turesque mountains  of  the  Apennine. 
The  first  town  which  presents  itself  is 
Acerra,  containing  seven  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  standing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Clanio,  anciently  the  Clanium;^ 
small  stream  now,  though  a  navigable 
river  in  the  days  of  Strabo.  Arienzo, 
the  next  town,  probably  stands  at  the 
station  called  adNovas,  on  the  ViaAp- 
pia.  It  has  three  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  is  provided  with  a  tolerable  hotel, 
called  the  half-way  house  from  Naples 
to  Benevento.  Three  miles  farther  is 
Arpaja;  on  approaching  which  town 
the  road  passes  near  the  celebrated  de- 
files called  FurccB  Caudince,  or  Cau- 
dine  Forks;  where,  during  the  year  of 

Stations  from  Oanusiiim  to  Branduuum, 
according  to  the  Itineraries  :— 

Ancient  Nanus.      Modern  Names,    RomAH  Mites. 

Caiiusium Canosa. 

Hubos Ruvo XXni. 

Butuntum Bitonto XI. 

Barium Bail XH. 

lurfcs .        •        •         •  XXI. 

Egnatiam Torre  d'Af nazzo  .  .  XV!. 

SpeluHcas Grotta  RosM  .  .  .  •  XX. 

Brundusium Brindisi XIX. 

The  Road  from  Canuf.iaro  to  Brundusium 
was  denominated  FiaEgnatia.  Horace  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  this  road  on  his  way  to 
Brundusium ;  though  the  Fia  ^ppia^  which 
passed  through  Vennsia,  and  extended  from 
that  town  to  Brundusium,  seems  to  have 
been  less  circuitous.  The  Stations  on  this 
Road  are  thus  detailed  in  the  Itineraries:  — 


Rome  432,  the  Romans,  commanded  by 
T.  Yeturius  Calvinus,  and  Sp,  Posthu- 
raius,  were  hemmed  in,  and  ignomi- 
niously  defeated  by  the  Samnites;  who 
compelled  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 
Arpaja  is  generally  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Caudium,  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Via  Appia,  through  which 
Horace  passed  in.  his  way  to  Beoe- 
vento.(<)  Caudium,  being^  a  consider- 
able place,  gave  its  name  to  the  defiles 
so  fatal  to  the  honour  of  Rome;  and 
these  defiles,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  best-informed  topographers,  are  si- 
tuated in  the  valley  of  Arpaja,  between 
Arienzoand Monte  Sarchio.  Thfs  valley 
is  known  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
FurclcB  during  the  middle  ages;  and 
the  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of 
the  hamlet  now  called  Forchia,  which 
circumstances  seem  to  identify  the  val- 
ley of  Arpaja  with  the  Furcula  Caudi- 
ruB-:  probably,  indeed,  Forchia  may  be 
the  precise  spot  where  the  Roman  army 
passed  under  the  yoke.  That  unfortu- 
nate army,  previous  to  being  entrapped 
in  these  dangerous  defiles,  was  station- 
ed, as  history  gives  us  every  reason  to 
suppose,  at  southern  Calatia,  now  Ga- 
lazze,  about  six  miles  from  ancient  Ca- 
pua, on  the  road  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  Via  Appia,  The  Samnite 
general,  as  Livy  relates,  having  encamp- 
ed near  Caudium,  sent  ten  of  his  sol- 
diers, disguised  as  shepherds,  with  or- 
ders to  feed  their  fjocks  near  the  Roortan 
outposts ;  and  likewise  to  spread  a  report 
that  the  Samnite  legions  were  besieging 
Luceria  in  Apulia,  and  thai  the  place 

Ancient  Nmohs.       Modern  Namts.   Rommn  Miles. 


Meneventum Benevento. 

J&adaKum Mirabella 

SubRomtukm Forroiroso  .... 

Pontem  At^fidi Ponte  San  Venere 

Venusiam Venosa 

Silvium Garagnone  .... 

Pleram Gravina 

Sublupatimn Antlraglte   .... 

Camaks Canile 

Tarentum Taranto 

Mesochorion Grottaglie    .... 

Uriam Oria 

Seamnum Latiano 

Brundusium BrIndUl 


XV. 

XXI. 

XVII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XVI. 

XIV. 

XIII. 

XX. 

X. 

X. 

VIII. 

XV. 


(<)  Horace  mentions  having  been  enter* 
tained  at  the  Villa  of  Gocceius,  in  the  en- 
viroos  of  CoMAiuxn,  on  his  way  to  Bene- 
vento. 
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WHS  on  the  point  of  surrendering.  No 
sooner  bad  the  Roman  Consuls  receiv- 
ed this  folse  intelligence,  than  they  pre- 
cipitately advanced  to  the  relief  of  £ti- 
ceria;  taking  the  short  road  into  Apulia, 
by  the  Gaudine  Forks;  a  passage  situat- 
ed between  high  and  woody  mountains, 
and  strongly  enclosed  «t  both  extremi- 
ties. The  Roman  legions,  after  their 
subjugation  in  these  defiles,  were  allow- 
ed to  retire  toward  Capua,  about  a  day's 
march  distant ;  and  where  they  arrived 
at  night-fall.  Such  is  Livy's  account  of 
this  disaster.  It  has,  however,  been 
remarked  by  modern  travellers,  that  the 
valley  of  Arpaja  does  not  accord  with 
Livy's  description  of  4he  Furcuke  Cau- 
dina :  but  we  should  recollect  that  this 
great  Roman  historian  was  not  to  be 
relied  upon  in  matters  relative  to  topo- 
graphy, any  more  than  Giuverius,  who, 
with  hts  usual  carelessness,  supposes  the 
Caudine  Forks  to  have  been  near  S. 
Agatade*  Goti:  but  admitting  that  the 
Roman  army,  previous  to  its  subjuga- 
lion,  was  stationed  at  southern  Calatia, 
-wind  that  it  was  so  stationed  seems  evi- 
tlent,"— its  shortest  and  most  obvious 
road  into  Apulia  lay  through  the  valley 
of  Arpaja;  (*)  and  the  defiles  through 
which.it  passed  must  have  been  those 
now  denominated  Stretto  d*Arpitja,  and 
Slrelto  di  Sferra  Cavallo.(a) 

The  distance  from  Naples  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Arpnija  is  supposed  to  be  about 
eighteen  miles;  and  a  caleche  with  four 
horses  usually  goes  in  three  hours  and  a 
quarter;  the  road  being  good  and  level ; 
which  is  not  quite  the  ease  afterwards, 
there  being  some  hilly  ground  nearBe- 
nevento;  but  the  ascents  and  descents 
are  gentle.  Beyond  Arpaja  the  road 
passes  through  Airola,  which  is  roman- 
tically situated  amopg  mountains,  and 
contains  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Three  miles  farther 
the  Traveller  Is  abraptly  presented  with 
a  view  of  the  Town  of  Monte  Sarchio, 
placed  in  a  peculiarly  commanding  and 

vO  Had  the  Roman  army  been  at  the  other 
Calatfa,  on  the  n|(ht  bank  of  the  Vullurous, 
as  some  antiquaries  suppose,  the  pretended 
shepherds  must  have  crossed  that  river  with 
their  sheep  (a  difficult  operation)  before 
they  eould  have  reached  the  Roman  out^ 
poils.  Had  the  Oonsuls  been  stationed  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Viilturniit,  they  might 
have  marched  by  tlie  side  of  that  nver  to 


picturesque  situation,  on  a  conical  hill, 
crowned  by  what  seems  to  have  been  an 
ancient  Roman  watch-tower,  and  encir- 
cled by  grand  and  lofty  peaks  of  the 
Apennine ;  among  which  may  be  distin- 
guished the  Mans  Taburnus  celebrated 
by  Virgil,  and  rising  to  the  east  of  S. 
Agala  de'  Goti.  Monte  Sarchio  is  not 
distinctly  noticed  in  the  ancient  Itine- 
raries; butRomanelli  seems  to  think  its 
original  name  was  Mans  Herculis,  and 
that  the  town  built  in  an  amphitheatrical 
form  on  its  sides  was  called-<EcM/anMm- 

The  approach  to  Benevento  by  the 
Via  Appia  is  through  a  charming  coun- 
try watered  by  the  rivers  Sabatus  and 
Calor,  now  denominated  the  Sabbalo 
and  Galore.  Near  the  confluence  of 
these  rivers,  on  a  fertile  spot  screened 
by  beautiful  hills,  stands  the  city ;  which 
is  entered  by  means  of  an  ancient  and 
handsome  Roman  Bridge  in  perfect  pre- 
servation, and  making  part  of  the  Via 
Appia.  Strabo  mentions  Beneventum 
as  being  only  ten  miles  from  Caudium; 
but,  according  to  modern  calculators', 
it  is  about  twelve  miles  distant  from 
Arpaja;  and  two  hours  and  three  quar- 
ters are  usually  occupied  in  going. 

Diomed  is  supposed  to  have  founded 
Benevento,  soon  after  the  Trojan  war: 
It  was  subsequently  possessed  by  the 
Samnites;  and  fell  under  the  yoke  of 
Rome  in  the  days  of  her  Emperors. 
Livy  tells  us  it  was  once  called  Male- 
ventunit  in  consequence  of  being  some- 
times visited  by  destructive  winds;  but 
on  becoming  a  Roman  Colony,  it  assum- 
ed the  name  of  Beneventum;  and  was. 
after  this  period,  embellished  with  a* 
magnificent  Amphitheatre  .erected  bv 
Tilinius,  and  a  Triumphal  Arch,  raised 
in  honour  of  Trajan  by  I4i€  Senate  and 
People  of  Rome.  Isis  was  worshipped 
at  Beneventum;  itbeingrecordedonan 
Egyptian  obelisk,  still  eilsting  in  the 
Town,  that  Domitian  repaired  her 
Temple  there.  The  Goths  subjugated 
this  place  in  the  year  490.    During  the 

Beaofentum,  without  risking  the  loss  of 
their  legions  in  dangerous  defiles :  besid<» 
which,  bad  Ihey  crossed  the  Vulturniw, 
Livy,  accordmg  to  his  usual  custom,  would 
surely  have  recorded  the  /liccumstanw^ 
These  judicious  ohservations  are  made  bv 
Cramer.  "  ^ 

>)  The  intermediate  space  between  the 
defile*  is  now  ciAied  Val  Gardaua. 
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next  century  U  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lombards,  and  became  the  Capital  or  a 
powerful  Duchy;  after  which  period  it 
was  united  to  the  dominions  of  Charle- 
magne ;  and  at  lenglh  given,  by  ben- 
ry  UI.,  to  Pope  Leo  IX.,  in  exchange  for 
Bamberg,  a  town  of  Franconia.    From 
the  year  1077,  it  has  been  annexed  to 
th«  Holy  See.  It  was  evidently  a  strong 
place  in  limes  past,  is  still  surrounded 
with  ramparts,  and   contains,  at  the 
present  moment,  above  eighteen  thou- 
sand persons.    The  Castlej,  erected  by 
Guglielmo  Billotla,  during  the  PontiG- 
cale  of  Giovanni  XXU.,  is  now  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  Governor,  and  in 
its  Courl-yard  are  deposited  Fragments 
of  an  Egyptian  Obelisk,  which  once 
stood,  with  another  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, opposite  10  the  Gate  of  theTemple 
of  Isis.  The  Cathedral  probably  stands 
on  the  site  of  that  Temple  (which,  as 
already   mentioned,  was  repaired  by 
Domilianj;  f  r  it  is  placed  on  a  small 
eminence,  and  before  it  is  an  Egyptian 
Obelisk,  the  counterpart  of  that  in  the 
Court-yard  of  the  Governor's  residence. 
The  principal  Door  of  this  Cathedral  ap- 
pears to  be  a  work  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
and  consists  ofbronze  embellished  with 
well-executed  Bassi-rilievi.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  building  is  supported  by  sixty- 
four  beautiful  ancient  Columns,  all  quite 
perfect,  and  exactly  similar  to  each 
other;— a  rare  occurrence  I — they  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Isis, 
and  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bad 
architecture  of  the  edifice   they  now 
adorn.    A  few  fine  columns  embellish 
the  Basilica  of  S,  Sofia,  and  appear  to 
be  ancient.     The   Porta  Aurea,    or 
Triumphal  Arch,  erected  a.  d.  113,  in 
honour  of  Trajan,  to  record  his  achieve- 
ments during  the  German  and  Daclan 
wars,  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  like- 
wise the  best-preserved,  monument  ex- 
tant of  its  kind;  and  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  the   celebrated   Apollodorus. 
This  Arch,  now  converted  intoaGate  of 
the  City,  may  be  called  the  Roman  Gate ; 
as  it  fronts  the  road  leading  from  Rork 
to  Brundusium.    It  is  composed  of  Pa- 
rian marble,  and  has  a  double  Socle,  on 
which  rest  eight  fluted  Columns  of  the 
composite  order;  the  intervals  between 
them  being  adorned  with  superb  Bassi- 
rilievi.    Two   Friezes   ornament   this 
Edifice;  and  that  of  the  Entablature  re- 


presents Triyan's  Triumph  in  conse- 
quence of  his  victories.    The  Angles  on 
each  Front  of  the  Arch  are  ornamented 
with  Bassi-rilievi,  two  of  which  (recum* 
bent  Figures  representing  Rivers,  and 
on  the  outside  Front)  are  particuiariy 
fine.    The  Attic  Storey   bears  an  In- 
scription.   Under  the  Arch  are  Bassi- 
rilievi;  and  the  Centre  of  its  Roof,  which 
is  richly  lined  with  Coriathian  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  displays  a  beauti- 
ful Figure  of  Fame,  crowning  the  Em- 
peror.   The  Cornice  of  this  splendid 
Edifice  has  suffered  materially;  though 
a  considerable  portion  remains  perfect: 
the  Bassi-rilievi  in  the  lower  Compart- 
ments are  likewise  injured;  but  those 
in  the  upper  Compartments  are  won- 
derfully well  preserved,  owing  perhaps, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  marble.    The  figures  of  Tri^n, 
in  these  Bassi-rilievi,  are  particularly 
beautiful,  as  are  those  of  Hercules,  Mi- 
nerva, Jupiter,  etc«  in  one  of  the  upper 
Compartments  of  the  Front  within  the 
walls  of  the  Town.    This  Arch,  and  that 
which  still  adorns  the  Porto^Ancoaa, 
are  the  only  two  now   remaining  of 
those  which  were  erected  by  the  Se- 
nate and  People  of  Rome  in  honour  of 
their  excellent  Emperor,  Trajan.    Con- 
tiguous to  the  Porta  Anrea  is  a  magnifi- 
cent Bridge,  thrown  over  the  Calore  by 
Vanviteili :  and  at  the  Porta  di  San  Lo- 
renzo, is  an  ancient  Monument,  much 
defaced,  which  appears  to  be  Egyptian, 
and  seems  to  have  represented  a  large 
Quadruped.  Not  far  hence  are  consider- 
able remains  of  the  ancient  Walls  of 
Beneventum;  and  beyond  these  Walls  is 
theancient  Roman  ifrtdga.already  men- 
tioned;tosee  the  construction  of  which. 
Travellers  should  go  into  the  adjoining 
Corn-mill,  where,  attached  to  one  of  the 
stones  of  the  Bridge,  is  a  Latin  Inscrip- 
tion, on  bronze,  containing  the  word 
"Gratian,"  etc.  Between  the  Bridge  and 
the  Inn  is  an  unornamentedafictent^are 
of  the  CUy,  together  with  the  Parian 
Marble  Top  of  an  ancient  Well,  and 
remains  of  the  Amphitheatre^  built  by 
Yitinius.  The  Foundations  of  this  splen- 
did work  are  distinguishable,  though 
nearly  covered  by  modern  dwelliogs, 

Benevento  is  delightfully  situated;  bat 
its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty:  and  Us 
modern  edifices,  generally  speaking*  can 
neither  boast  of  grandeur  nor  elegance. 
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A  variety  offabaloas  tales  are  told,  by 
it8inbabitantsrespeetingawalnut*tree, 
reported  to  have  been  for  ages  tbe  altar 
of  witchcraft.  Benevento  is  accused  of 
bayiDg  worshipped  idols  long  after  the 
promulgation  of  (ihristlantty ;  and  tbe 
chief  object  of  this  idolatry  seems  to 
have  been  a  winged  serpent  of  gold  with 
two  heads;  to  which  serpent  a  wood 
near  the  town  was  consecrated,  and  to 
a  walnut-tree  in  the  wood  the  idol  was 
attached.  It  likewise  appears,  from  the 
history  or  the  middle  ages,  that  so  late 
as  the  year  667,  Romualdus,  duke  of  Be- 
nevento, although  professing  Christia- 
nity, kept  a  winged  serpent  of  gold  with 
two  heads  in  a  private  recess  of  his  pa- 
lace ;  where  he,  and  some  of  his  court, 
worshipped  this  pagan  deity.  Bis  con*- 
sort,  however,  revealed  the  circum- 
stance to  the  Bishop  of  Benevento,  who 
not  only  enjoined  and  persuaded  her  to 
deliver  up  the  idol  to  him,  but  at  the 
same  time  severely  reproved  the  Duke 
for  his  irreligious  conduct;  and,  at 
length,  after  encountering  much  anger 
and  opposition,  the  Bishop  succeeded 
in  transforming  the  idol  into  a  golden 
chalice.  (>)  Tacitus  seems  to  think  the 
worship  of  idols  of  this  description  ori- 
ginated with  the  Germans:  but  more 
probably  tbe  adoration  paid  at  Bene- 
vento to  the  winged  serpent  was  a  rem- 
nant of  the  worship  of  Isis.  We  know 
that  the  serpent  (the  emblem  of  pru- 
dence and  foresight)  was  held  sacred  by 
tbe  Egyptians;  and  we  see,  by  the  paint- 
ings of  serpents  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii, 
that  long  before  the  Germans  overran 
Italy,  serpents  were  considered  as  a 
charm  against  the  witchery  of  an  evil 
eye,  equally  dreaded  by  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  Campanians.  (•) 

Travellers,  going  from  Naples  to  Bene- 
vento, are  not  allowed  to  quit  the  Ne- 
apolitan territory  without  a  passport. 

CONTINUATIOlf  OF  THB  VIA  APPIA  FHOM 
BKNBVBlfTDII  TO  TARBNTUM,  CANU- 
SIUM,  AHD  AL0IC6  TBE  8EA-COA8T  TO 
BRUNDDSIUMy  AND  OTBANTO. 

From  Beneventum  one  branch  of  tbe 
Via  Ap^a  passed  through  tbe  country 

(<)  The  Author  of  Hilt  Yfoit  it  Indebted 
to  Mr.  Giordan,  for  tbe  history  of  the  Wal- 
oat-tree  of  Benevento. 

i*)  On  tbe  banks  of  the  Sabatus,  aocordioff 


of  the  Hirpini  to  Venvuia  in  Apulia^  and 
thence  to  Tarentum  and  Veretwn; 
while  another  branch,  on  leavingjBene- 
ventum,  took  a  more  northerly  direc- 
tion, and  traversing  the  Apennine  near 
Equotutfcus,  led  lo  Cdhusium  In  Apu- 
lia, and  thence  along  the  se»'Coast  to 
JBrundiuiunu  The  latter  part  of  this 
road  was  called  Via  Egnatia. 

The  first  Station  named  in  the  Itine- 
raries on  the  road  from  Beneventrtm 
to  Tarentum,  was  Nueeriola,  now  Ri- 
cerola :  the  nextt  about  thirteen  modero 
miles  from  Beneventum,  was  JEcula" 
fium;  ruins  of  which  Town  may  be  dis- 
covered at  a  place  called,  by  thenatives, 
Le  Grotte,  and  contiguous  to  Blirabella. 
^eutontim  was  besieged  by  Sylla  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars  among  the  Romans ; 
and  several  ancient  Inscriptions  import 
that  it  afterwards  received  a  Roman  Co- 
lony. A  little  south  of  Mirabella  stood 
Jourostiffii,  tbe  site  of  which  Town  is 
still  called  Taorasi.  U  appears  from 
the  inscription  on  the  Sarcophagus  of 
Scipio  Barbatus,  that  this  was  one  of  the 
places  taken  by  that  general ;  and  here 
Pyrrhus,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  expe- 
rienced a  total  defeat.  Equus  Tuticu$ 
was  another  Town  on  the  ViaAppia, 
and  is  now  represented  by  the  ancient 
Church  of  S.  Eleuterio  the  Martyr,  re- 
ported to  have  suffered  at  ^quum. 
The  branch  of  tbe  Via  Appia  on  which 
this  town  stood  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  that  followed  by  Horace  in  his  jour- 
ney to  Brtmdtuium,  Sub  Romula,  the 
second  station  marked  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary,  between  BeneverUumAnd  Ta- 
rentum, is  laid  down  as  being  twenty- 
one  ancient  miles  beyond  ^cutanum, 
and  must  have  stood  contiguous  to  the 
town  of  Bamulea,  supposed  to  be  the 
modern  Blsaccia.  Formicoso  may  pro- 
bably represent  Sub  Bomula,  About 
ten  miles  farther  stood  Aquilonia,  oc- 
cupied now  by  Lancedogna;  andfarther 
stiil  was  PonB  Aufidi,  now  Ponle  S.  Ve- 
nerea a  bridge  thrown  over  the  Aufidus, 
wbidi  bears  at  present  the  name  of 
Ofanto.  Beyond  this  bridge  was  Stret- 
peUum,  now  called  Rapolla ;  and  about 
fifteen  miles  south  of  the  Aufidos  stood 

to  Cinverios,  stood  an  ancient  town  railed 
Sabatium ;  and  between  Terranova  and 
Prato  there  are, on  a  hill,  considerable  ruins, 
perhaps,  of  this  place. 
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V^ntuta,  now  Venosa,  a  Roman  Colony 
Of  some  consequence  in  remote  ages ; 
and  after  the  battle  of  Canna  it  afford- 
ed an  asylum  to  the  Consul,  Varro, 
and  the  small  remnant  of  his  Legions. 
Horace  was  born  at  Venttsia,  which 
Strabo  mentions  as  a  flourishing  place. 
It  still  contains  several  antiquities.  To 
the  south  of  Venosa  rises  Monte  Vulture, 
anciently  JIfofM  Vuliur,  celebrated  by 
Horace,  and  supposed,  from  its  conical 
shape  and  mtneralogical  character,  to 
be  an  extinct  volcano.  About  fifteen 
miles  south- west  of  Venosa  is  Silvium, 
nowGaragnone ;  and  farther  distant  are 
Plera,  now  Gravina,  and  Sub  Lupatia, 
now  Anticaglie;  both  of  them  ancient 
Stations  on  the  Via  Appia.  Canales, 
now  Canile,was  another  Station,  beyond 
which  flows  the  Taro,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Tapaf,  the  original  name  of  Ta- 
ranto,  but  afterwards  changed  into  Ta- 
rentum.  At  some  little  distance  from  the 
river  stands  that  Town,  in  early  ages  a 
raostflourisbing  and  potent  Grecian  Co- 
lony, founded  by  Phalanthus  of  Sparta, 
who  led  the  Parthenii,  a  powerful  band 
of  warriors,  thither,  about  700^  years 
A.  c,  while  Numa  Pompilius  reigned  in 
Rome.  Phalanthus,  when  he  landed  on 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  found  the  Cre- 
tan and  Achaean  Colonies,  already  set- 
tled in  that  country,  at  war  with  the  na- 
tives; he  therefore  united  his  forces 
with  those  of  his  compatriots,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Jaras,  subsequently 
Tarentum;  which  according  to  Pausa- 
nias,  was  already  a  considerable  town. 
It  had  a  capacious  haven  placed  in  the 
centre  of  an  citensiveand  beautiful  bay, 
abounding  with  excellent  fish.  The  land 
round  the  town  was  particularly  rich 
and  fertile,  and  the  climate  very  salu- 
brious, though  far  otherwise  now.  The 
proximity  of  the  Ports  of  Istria,  Illyria, 
Greece,  and  Sicily,  favoured  commercial 
Intercourse,  and  concurred  with  other 
circumstances  to  raise  this  new  settle- 
ment to  such  a  height  of  prosperity , that  it 
obtained  dominion  over  thirteen  neigh- 
bouring cities.  Its  navy  was  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  Colony  on  the  Adria- 
tic; and  its  army  consisted  of  thirty 
thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse, 
besidea  select  body  of  cavalry  called  Hip- 


parchi.  Literature  and  the  arts  likewise 
flourished  here.  Archy  tas,  a  distinguish- 
ed philosopher  of  the  School  of  Pytha- 
goras,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment about  four  hundred   years 
previous  to  the  Christian  era;  and  the 
Pythagorean  Sect,  who  had  been  cruelly 
treated  in  other  parts  of  Magna  Gracia^ 
found  refuge  and  encouragement  here ; 
while  the  first  Sculptors  and  Painters  of 
Greece  were  invited  to  this  City,  for  ihe 
purpose  of  embellishing  it  with  their 
works.    But  power,  wealth,  and  luxury, 
united  with  such  an  inordinate  love  of 
pleasure,  that  the  number  of  annual  fes- 
tivals at  Tarentum  exceeded  that  of  the 
days  in  the  year,  at  length  proved  fatal 
to  the  Tarenlines,  who,  alike  enervated 
in  mind  and  body,  could  no  longer  cope 
with  their  enemies;  but  after  repeatedly 
calling  in  auxiliary  aid,  these  descen- 
dants of  Spartan  warriors  fell  under  the 
yoke  of  Rome.  During  the  second  Punic 
war,  however,  the  Tarenlines  threw  off 
their  yoke  and  declared  for  Hannibal, 
opening  their  gates  to  his  forces,  and  se- 
conding his  efforts  to  reduce  the  Roman 
garrison  which  defended  the  Citadel ; 
but  such  was  the  strength  of  this  fortress 
that  it  withstood  every  attack;  and  when 
Hannibal  found  himself  compelled  to 
ab.andon  Tarentumt  the  town  was  sur- 
prised, captured,  and  sacked  by  Fabius 
Bfaximus,wbose  booty  is  reported  to  have 
been  immense.  The  pictures  and  statues 
he  oblainedare  said  to  have  nearly  equal- 
led in  number  those  of  Syracuse ;  and 
among  them  was  a  colossal  bronze  sta- 
tue of  Hercules  by  Lysippus.  (<;    Strabo, 
from  whom  this  little  history  ot  Taren- 
tum is  chiefly  derived,  goes  on  to  say 
that,  **  in  his  time,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  city  (that  which  stood  on  the 
Isthmus)  was  deserted ;  though  the  inha- 
bited part  still  formed  a  large  town.** 
He  describes  the  inner  Port  as  being  a 
hundred  stadia  in  circuit  (at  present  it 
is  considerably  more).    This  Port,  in  the 
part  of  its  basin  which  recedes  the  far- 
thest inland,  forms,  with  the  exterior  sea, 
an  isthmus,  connecting  the  peninsula  on 
which  the  town  was  built  with  the  land. 
He  adds,  '*  the  site  of  the  town  is  very 
low;  but  the  ground  rises  toward  the 
Citadel.    The  circumference  of  the  old 


(«)  Plutarch,  however,  says  that  Fabius  Maximus  ncilher  took  away  the  Pidiinn  nor  the 
Sratues  of  the  Gods. 
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walls  is  great.  Tha  t  part  of  the  town  si- 
tuated near  the  mouth  of  the  Harbour, 
where  the  Citadel  stands,  is  yet  occu- 
pied: it  possesses  a  noble  Gymnasium, 
and  a  spacious  Forum  ornamented  with 
a  colossal  statue  of  Jove,inferior  in  size 
to  that  of  Rhodes  alone.  The  Citadel 
is  placed  between  the  Forum  and  the 
entrance  to  the  Harbour." 

Such  is  Strabo^s  account  of  Tarentutn, 
From  modern  Travellers  we  learn  that 
this  celebrated  Grecian  City  contained, 
among  other  splendid  edifices,  a  Mu- 
seum, a  Theatre,  a  Circus  Maiimus,  a 
Prytaneum,  and  a  Temple  consecrated 
to  Neptune,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
Tarentines. 

Contrary  to  Grecian  custom,  the  Dead, 
as  we  are  told  by  Polybius,  were  buried 
within  (he  Walls  of  Tarentunu 

The  modern  Town,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Citadel,  contains 
abouteighteen  thousand  inhabitants.— 
Relics  of  the  polygonal  walls  of  the  an- 
cient City  may  still  be  traced;  and  the 
Dnomo,  the  Cappella  di  S.  Cataldo,  and 
the  Convents  ofTeresiano  and  Alcanta- 
rino,  preserve  a  few  vestiges  of  anti- 
quity. But  the  merciless  Saracens 
completed  at  Tarentum  the  work  of 
destruction  which  Fabius  Maiimas 
began.  The  Port,  defended  by  the  Is- 
lands of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  anciently 
the  in$ulm  Charada,  does  not  at  the 
present  moment  afford  safe  anchorage 
for  large  vessels,  but  serves  as  a  shelter 
for  fishing-boats,  which  are  seen  here 
in  considerable  numbers,  as  most  of  the 
labouring  Tarentines,  of  the  male  sei, 
are  flsbermeo;  for  the  Bay  still  abounds 
with  excellent  fish.  The  Pino«  Marin» 
are  found  in  very  large  quantities  on  this 
shore;  and  gloves,  reputed  to  be  salu- 
tary in  rheumatic  complaints,  are  made 
with  the  beard  of  this  species  of  oyster. 
The  Murex,and  a  great  variety  of  other 
shell-fish,  may  becollected  in  such  num- 
bers here,  that  the  women  make  them 
into  shell-work  pictures  for  sale.  The 
wool  and  scarlet  dye  of  Tarentutn  were 
highly  appreciated  by  the  ancients,  and 
still  retain  their  reputation.  Tartntum 
gave  its  name  to  the  immense  Gulf  in 
which  it  stands,  formerly  called  Jaraii- 
tinui  Sinui,  and  now  Golfo  di  Tarento. 

From  Tarenium  the  Via  Appia  goes 
to  JHeaocAoHofif  where  it  isdividedinto 


two  branches;  one  leading  to  I/ria.now 
Orik ;  Scamnum,  now  Latiano;  Meuor 
pia,  now  Mesagna;  and  Brundusium^ 
now  Briodisi :  the  other  to  Mandwriw, 
which  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  is 
famous  for  a  well,  the  water  in  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  always  maintained 
the  same  level,  whatever  quantity  was 
added  to,  or  taken  from  it;  Partus  Sa- 
$ina,  now  Porto  Cesareo;  Neretum,  now 
Nardo,  and  once  aMunicipium;  Calli" 
polis,  now  Gallipoli,  and  once  a  Lace- 
dsmonian  Colony ;  iilatium.  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  della  Lizza; 
and  Veretutn,  now  S.  Maria  di  Vereto, 

The  northern  branch  of  the  Via  Appia 
led  from  Beneventum  to  Forum  No- 
Wifn,  now  Buonalbergo ;  £quotutieuSt 
now  Cast  el  Franco;  Aquilonis,  now  Buc- 
culo  di  Troja;  JEcof,  now  Troja ;  Her- 
donta,  now  Ordona,  about  twelve  miles 
to  the  east  ofJEca,  and  once  a  Roman 
Colony;  Cerauniliat  now  Cerignola; 
and  Cantfsttfm,  now  Canosa,  where  the 
Via  Appia  is  met  by  the  Via  Egnatia, 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  now 
Ofanto,  and  about  midway  between  Ve- 
nustaand  the  Adriatic,  stood  Canusintn, 
which  appears  to  have  existed  long  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome.  Report 
ascribes  its  origin  to  Diomed;  and  that 
it  was  a  very  ancient  Grecian  settlement 
is  certain.  Its  Wails,  vestiges  of  which 
may  still  be  discovered,  embraced  a 
circumference  of siiCeen miles;  and  the 
splendid  remains  of  antiquity  found 
among  its  ruins  would  alone  prove  its 
Grecian  origin,  were  not  that  fact  esta- 
blished by  its  coins.  Millingen  seems  to 
think  the  ancient  pottery  of  Canosa  far 
superior,  in  beanty  and  size,  to  that 
hitherto  discovered  in  the  Combs  of 
other  ancient  Greek  cities :  and  accord- 
ing to  (he  best-supported  opinions,  this 
Town  and  that  of  Argyrippa,  likewise 
called  Arpi,  were  the  two  oldest  and 
largest  Grecian  Colonies  in  ancient 
Italy.  Canu$ium  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  Roman  history  as  having  submitted 
to  the  Consuls  toward  the  close  of  the 
Samnttewar.  It  is  likewise  mentioned 
that  Canu9iu/n  opened  her  gates  to  the 
Romans  who  escaped  from  the  slaughter 
at  Cawna;  and  Livy  records  the  gene- 
rous treatment  they  received  on  that 
occasion  from  Busa,  a  wealthy  Lady  of 
this  City.    Frontinus  speaks  of  CofW- 
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stum  as  a  Roman  Colony;  but  does  not 
say  wben  it  was  colonised.  Adrian  cer- 
tainly sent  a  Colony  thither;  and  likewise 
procured  for  the  inhabitants  a  supply  of 
good  water,  which,  according  to  Horace, 
they  much  required. 

The  celebrated  Town  of  C annas  was 
situated  about  five  miles  from  Canur 
sium»  toward  the  sea,  and  near  the 
Aufidus,  a  navigable  river.  Poly bi us 
says  this  town  had  been  destroyed  the 
year  previous  to  the  battle;  but  its  ci- 
tadel was  preserved ;  and  the  circum- 
stance of  its  occupation  by  Hannibal 
gave  the  Romansgreat  uneasiness,  as  it 
commanded  the  adjacent  country,  and 
was, moreover  their  principal  southern 
depdt  of  stores  and  provisions  for  the 
approaching  campaign.  The  field  of 
battle  lay  between  Cannw  and  the 
Aufidus,  on  which  river  the  Roman 
army  rested  its  right  wing,  whilst  it 
flanked  that  of  the  Carthaginians  on 
their  left :  the  former  also  fronted  the 
south :  the  latter  had  Canusiumin  their 
rear,  and  likewise  the  chain  of  Mount 
Vultur,  from  which  the  wind  called  Vul- 
turnus  blew  with  great.and  distressing 
violence  in  the  face  of  their  adversaries; 
an  accident  by  which  the  master-mind 
of  Hannibal  well  knew  how  to  profit. 
These  plains,  which  were  dyed  with 
Roman  blood,  are  reported  to  have 
been  previously  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Camp*  Didmedis;  and  the  Ver- 
gelius,  a  rivulet  which  crossed  the  field 
of  battle,  is  said  to  have  been  choked 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans. 

Beyond  Canusium  were  Rubi^  now 
Ruvo,  and  Butuntum,  now  Bitonto. 
Hence  one  branch  of  tlie  Via  Egnatia 
goes  to  Barium,  now  Bari,  and  another 
branch  to  Coflia,  now  Ceglie,  and  Axe- 
Hum,  now  Rotigliano ;  thence  proceed- 
ing to  Norha,  now  Conversano,  and 
Egnatia,  which  gave  its  name  to  this 
Consular  Way.  Barium,  a  sea-port  on 
the  Adriatic,  is  mentioned  by  Horace 
In  his  journey  to  Brundusium;  and 
Tacitus  speaks  of  it  as  a  Municipium. 
The  modern  Town  is  large;  its  ancient 
fortifications  merit  notice;  its  Theatre 
is  handsome;  and  the  surrounding 
country  abounds  with  olives,  almonds, 
and  saffron.  Egnatia  is  celebrated  by 
Pliny  for  a  stone  which  was  said  to  pos- 
se&s  the  property  of  setting  fire  to  wood 


that  was  placed  upon  it;  and  this  pro- 
digy seems  to  have  afforded  great 
amusement  to  Horace.  The  ruins  of 
Egnatia  may  be  seen  near  Torre  d'A- 
gnazzo,and  the  Town  of  Monopoli.  From 
Egnatia  the  next  station  is  ad  Deei- 
mum;  the  next  to  that  adSpeluncas^ 
now  Grotta  Rosa ;  and  the  third  Brun- 
dusium, now  Brindisi. 

Strabo  reports  that  Brundusium  was 
already  in  existence,  and  under  the  go- 
vernment of  its  own  princes,  when  the 
Lacedaemonian  Colony,  led  by  Phalan- 
thus,  arrived  on  the  Adriatic  shore.  The 
antiquity  of  this  city  is  therefore  un- 
questionable. By  the  Greeks  it  was 
called  Bpcvr/atov,  a  word  which„in  the 
Messapian  language,  signified  a  stag's 
head;  and  this  name  seems  to  have 
been  given  from  the  resemblance  which 
the  shape  of  its  harbours  and  creeks 
bore  to  the  antlers  of  that  animal.  The 
advantageous  situation  of  the  harbourof 
Brundusium,  for  communicating  with 
the  opposite  coast  of  Greece,  rendered 
it  a  place  of  great  resort,  and  a  form!- 
dable  rival  to  Tarentum;  but,  being 
unable  to  withstand  the  power  of  Rome, 
it  received  a  Roman  Colony,  a.  u.  c. 
508 ;  from  which  period  the  prosperity 
of  this  port  increased  with  that  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Its  Harbour  was  safer 
than  the  Tarentine  Port;  the  latter  not 
being  free  from  shoals;  and  as  large 
Roman  fleetswere  continually  stationed 
at  Brundusium,  for  the  conveyance  of 
troops  to  Greece  and  Asia,  it  became 
a  thoroughfare  for  travellers  visiting 
those  countries.  During  the  contest 
between  Pompey  and  C»sar,  the  former 
was  blockaded  there,  till  the  return  of 
hisfleet  from  the  opposite  coast  enabled 
him  to  escape :  and  from  Caesar  we  learn 
that,  in  his  time,  Brundusium  possesse«i 
two  Harbours,  communicating  by  a 
very  narrow  channel.  The  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  diffe- 
rences which  existed  between  Augustus 
and  Antony  was  held  at  Brundusium; 
and  among  the  commissidners  appoint- 
ed by  the  former  was  Mecaenas,  whom 
Horace  accompanied  on  his  Journey. 
The  modern  Town  contains  about  six 
thousand  inhabitants,  -a  Castle,  and 
relics  of  Ancient  Walls.  Wine,  like  that 
of  Cyprus,  is  made  in  this  neigh- 
bo  nrbood  ;  and  olives  are  indigenous  to 
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the  soil;  but  the  air  is  very  unwhole- 
soine.(')  A  few  miles  from  Brundusium 
stood  Valetium;  ruins  of  which  place 
are  said  lo  be  discoverable  about  three 
miies  from  the  sea,  and  eight  from 
Brundusium,  Ltece,  situated  about  sii 
miles  from  the  coast,  is  supposed  lo  be 
the  very  ancient  Town  otLupicB»  one  of 
the  stations  on  the  Via  Egnatia.  Near 
this  town  stood  Bhudics,  celebrated  for 
having  given  birth  to  Ennlus,  and  re- 
puted by  Strabo  to  have  been  of  Grecian 
origin.  Us  site  is  now  called  Ruge, 
where  vestiges  of  ancient  buildings 
may,  according  to  report,  be  yet  disco- 
vered. The  neit  place  of  consequence 
on  this  road  was  Hydrus,  or  Hydrun- 
turn,  now  called  Otranto.  It  is  said  lo 
have  been  a  Cretan  Colony ;  and  was 
deemed  by  the  ancients  the  nearest 
point  of  Italy  lo  Greece :  which  circum- 
stance, perhaps,  led  Pyrrhus  to  form 
the  extravagant  project  of  uniting  the 
two  coasts  by  a  bridge  thrown  across 
from  Hydruntum  to  Apollonia,  In 
Strabo's  time  the  town  of  Hydruntum 
was  small;  but  the  Harbour  was  still  fre- 
quented. The  little  river  Idro,  which 
runs  close  to  Otranto,  was  formerly 
called  the  Hydrus.  The  next  Station  to 
Otranto  was  Ca$trum  Minerva,  now 
Castro;  and  the  last  Veretum,  where 
this  road  meets  the  Via  Appia, 

The  Gulf  of  Tarento  contained  on  its 
shores  four  large  Grecian  Colonies  be- 
side Tarentum;  these  were  Metapon- 
turn,  Heraclea,  Siris,  and  Sybaris. 

Metapantum  was  a  very  powerful 
colony.  Its  original  name  is  supposed 
lo  have  been  Metabum,  derived  from 
Metabus,  a  hero  to  whom  divine  ho- 
nours were  paid.  Its  original  founders 
are  unknown;  though  report  ascribes 
its  existence  to  a  band  of  Pylians  on 
their  return  from  Troy.  This  Colony,  in 
consequence  of  its  attention  to  agri- 
culture, became  so  prosperous  that  it 
was  able  to  offer  golden  sheaves(a)  to 
the  Oracle  of  Delphi.  Homer  is  sup- 
posed to  notice  it  in  the  Odyssey,  under 
the  name  oiAlyba,  The  original  Town, 
however,  appears  lo  have  been  desert* 
cd,when  a  colony  of  Achnans,  invited 
by  the  Sybarites,  landed  on  the  coast 

(•)  The  anciPDt  road  from  Terracina  to 
Bmodiuiom  is  now  carrotzabile ;  and  from 
Brundusium  to  Corfti  the  passage  is  usually 
made  in  iwelve  hours. 


and  took  possession  of  the  Town; 
which,  thenceforth,  assumed  the  name 
of  Metapontum,  Pythagoras  was  held 
in  high  estimation  by  theMetaponlini, 
among  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have 
resided  for  many  years ;  and  after  his 
death  the  house  he  lived  in  was  con- 
verted into  a  temple,  and  consecrated  to 
Ceres.  Metapontum  retained  its  inde- 
pendence when  Alexander  of  Epirus 
passed  over  into  Italy,  though  it  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Romans  on  the 
retreat  of  Pyrrhus.  It  revolted  in  favour 
of  Hannibal  after  his  .victory  at  Canna; 
but  was  soon  recovered  by  the  Romans; 
though  it  appears  to  have  been  again 
in  the  hands  of  Hannibal  during  the 
war.  Pausanias  mentions  this  city  as 
being  in  his  time  reduced  to  ruins; 
adding,  that  nothing  remained  but  the 
Walls  and  Theatre  :  considerable  ves- 
tiges of  these  ruins  may,  however,  still 
be  traced  near  the  station  called  Torre 
di  Mare,  on  the  coast. 

Heraclea  was  founded  by  the  Taren- 
tinesafler  the  destruction  of  Iheancient 
city  ofSiris,  and  is  celebrated  in  history 
for  being  the  seat  of  the  general  council 
of  the  Greek  States.  Antiquaries  fix  the 
site  of  this  town  at  Polichoro,  about 
three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Aciris,  now  the  Agri,  where  consider- 
able remains  are  yet  visible.  Some  very 
curious  ancient  bronze  Tables  were 
found  near  Heraclea, 

Siris,  placed  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  now  the  Sinno,  was 
reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
Trojan  Colony,  which  was  afterwards 
expelled  by  some  lonians,  who  look  the 
Town  by  force  of  arms,  and  changed 
its  name  to  Policntm*  Siris  is  repre- 
sented by  AthensDus  as  rivalling  the 
Sybarites  in  afQuence  and  luxury. 
These  cities,  about  540  years  a,  c,  had 
reached  the  summitof  their  prosperity; 
and  shortly  afterwards  Siris  was  nearly 
destroyed  in  a  war  with  its  neighbours. 
Finally  it  became  the  Port  o( Heraclea; 
but  no  vestiges  of  this  Port  remain. 

Sybaris,  situated  between  the  river  of 
the  same  name  and  the  Crathis,  was 
founded ,  according  to  tradition,  by  the 
people  of  TroBzene,  not  long  after  the 

(•)  The  Greek  words  are  .^cpo(xpv9ovy. 
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siege  of  Troy :  but  these  adventurers 
were  subsequently  joined  by  a  more  nu- 
merous Colony  of  Acb»ans,  about  the 
year  726  A.  c.  The  rise  and  progress  of 
this  celebrated  Republic ,  which  held 
dominion  over  four  neighbouring  states 
and  twenty-flve  fortresses,  was,  accord- 
ing to  report,  uncommonly  rapid;  and 
Sybaris,  its  capital,  is  supposed  to  have 
extended  fifty  stadia  (upward  of  six 
miles)  along  the  Crathis;  and  to  have 
possessed  a  population  of  three  hundred 
thousand  persons.  The  accounts  we  are 
furnished  with,  by  history,  of  the  opu- 
lence and  luxury  of  the  Sybarites,  Is 
mostexlraordinary.  It  was  forbidden  by 
law  to  exercise  in  the  City  any  trade  or 
craft  the  practice  of  which  was  attended 
with  noise,  lest  the  sleep  of  the  inha- 
bitants might  be  disturbed :  and  for  the 
same  reason  an  edict  was  enforced 
against  the  breeding  of  cocks.  Great 
encouragement  was  given  to  those  who 
discovered  any  new  refinement  In  lux- 
ury. Fishermen  and  dyers  of  scarlet 
were  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
duties  and  taxes.  A  crown  of  gold  was 
given  to  thore  who  distinguished  them- 
selves by  the  sumptuousness  of  their 
entertainments;  and  their  names  were 
proclaimed  by  heralds  as  public  bene- 
factors. Ladies  were  admitted  to  ban- 
quets, and  received  invitations  a  year 
in  advance,  that  they  might  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  provide  themselves  with 
dresses  suitable  to  the  occasion.  Their 
robes  were  usually  made  of  the  finest 
Milesian  wool,  dyed  scarlet  or  saffron 
colour;  and  one  of  these  robes  was  sold 
by  Bionysius  of  Syracuse  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
talents;  above  twenty  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  The  Sybarites  were  so  cautious 
never  to  expose  themselves  to  the  sun, 
that  when  they  retired  from  the  Town 
to  their  country  Villas,  the  road  was 
covered  with  an  awning  :  and  the 
journey  which  might  easily  have  been 
accomplished  in  one  day  was  the  work 
of  three.(<)  Vapour-baths  are  supposed 
to  have  been  invented  at  Sybaris,  One 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  this  colony, 
Smindyrides  by  name,  and  called  by 
Herodotus  the  most  luxurious  of  men,  is 
said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
thousand  cooks  and  fowlers  when  he 


went  to  Sicy  on,  as  suitor  to  the  daughter 
of  the  Prince  of  that  city;  and  it  is 
likewise  said  that  he  far  surpassed  the 
Prince  and  all  his  court  in  magnificence 
and  splendour.  The  Sybarites  are  sup- 
posed to  have  founded  Laus  and  Set- 
drus.  But  their  prosperity  was  tran- 
sient ;  for  an  inordinate  love  of  pleasure 
rendered  them  so  effeminate,  that  they 
became  a  prey  to  all  their  enemies, 
and  were  completely  subdued  and 
driven  from  their  capital,  by  the  Cro- 
toniat»,  about  510  years  a.  c.  As  the 
destruction  of  Sj/bans  was  accomplish- 
ed by  turning  the  waters  of  the  Crnthis 
into  the  Town,  and  overwhelming  it 
with  the  inundation,  no  ruins  remain 
to  guide  us  respecting  its  site;  though 
Swinburne  was  of  opinion  that  he  had 
discovered  some  vestiges  of  this  City 
about  three  miles  from  the  coast.  A 
colony  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Magna 
Graecia,  about  fifty-five  years  after  the 
destruction  of  Sybaris,  erected  a  new 
town  which  they  called  Thurii,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  former  site; 
and  with  this  new  Colony  came  two 
celebrated  persons,  Herodotus  and 
Lysias  the  orator.  About  one  hundred 
years  after  the  foundation  of  Thurii,  it 
received  a  Roman  Colony,  and  took  the 
name  of  Copia.  Thurii  was  farther 
from  the  sea  than  Sybarisl  and  pro- 
bably stood  between  the  site  of  that  city 
and  Terra  Nova. 

EXCURSION,  BY  WATER,  TO  SORRENTO. 

Sorrento,  anciently  called  Syrentum, 
from  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  scenery, 
was,  according  to  tradition,  founded  by 
Ulysses;  though  it  more  probably  de- 
rived its  existence  from  a  band  of  Phoe- 
nician adventurers.  It  was  colonised  by 
Augustus;  but  must  have  been  a  place 
of  considerable  consequence  in  much 
earlier  times,  as  it  ^ave  its  name  to  the 
Promontory  which  closes  the  Bay  of 
Naples  to  the  south-west.  It  is  between 
five  and  six  leagues  distant  from  Naples ; 
and  lies  on  the  left  side  of  the  Bay,  near 
the  ancient  jEquana,  a  station  on  the 
Via  Domitiana  now  called  Equa,  and 
not  far  from  Vico,  the  ancient  Vicus 
JEqtmnus, 

Persons  who  wish  to  go  and  return  the 
same  day  should  set  out  from  Naples 


CO  These  particulars  are  given  on  the  authorily  of  Attaeooeus. 
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yerf  €arly  in  the  morning;  it  being  re- 
quisite to  allow  foar  hours  for  rowing 
to  8orre»to»  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Piano,  three  for  refreshing  the  boatmen^ 
and  four  for  returning.  This  ^curston 
may  he  made  by  land,  ihrough  Castella* 
mare,  and  Vico;  but,  from  the  former 
place  to. the  commencement  of  the 
Piano  di  Sorrento,  a  distance  of  about 
six  miles,  there  is  only  a  mule-road. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  pictu- 
resque than  the  views  this  road  exhibits; 
and  with  good  mulesand  careful  guides, 
or  experienced  Portantini,  no  risk  is 
incurred  by  passing  it.O) 

A  good  carriage-road,  now  making, 
will  be  in  a  short  time  flnished. 

The  town   of  Sorrento  is  provided 
with  an  excellent  Inn,  formerly  the  Pa- 
laz2oMastrolili;and  now  (1836)  called 
the  Hdtel  de$  Sirenet.    The  present 
Owner  is  a  remarkably  good  Cook;  and 
gives   satisfaction   to  his  employers. 
Serrento  likewise  possesses  other  inns, 
namely;  the  QuatreNaiion»^iheParigi 
—and  the  Hotel  det  Arti$te9^hui  they 
are  not  comfortably  furnished.    About 
half  a  mile  from  Sorrento  is  a  good 
Hotel  caHed  The  Vittori^  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Guardata  family ; 
andabont;a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  dis- 
tant is  another  Hotel*  once  the  Jesuils*^ 
Convent,  but  now  denominated  The 
Coeumella,  In  consequence  of  a  lustral 
vasewbich  once  belonged  toaSorrentine 
Temple,  it  now  stands  close  to  the  Well 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  Inn  ;  and  was 
called  Coettumila  from  a  patoi$  word 
which  is  said  to  mean  Aqua  lustrale.  This 
last-named  Inn  is  a  good  one;  though 
not  so  well  famished  as  the  Hdtel  des 
Sir^nes ,  but  either  as  a  summer  or  a 
winter  residence  it  may  be  recommend- 
ed.    A  neighbouring  Lodging-house, 
kept  by  Domta  Marianna  Guarror 
einot  at  S.  Pietro  a  Mela,  furnishes  clean 
beds  by  the  night ;  as  does  another 
neighbonring  Lodging-house,  kept  by 

(0  The  usual  price  given  for  Porfantinl^ 
from  CMtellamare  to  Sorrento,  is  from  eight 
lo  ten  carlini  per  man. 

(•)  Tbncydides  asserts,  thai  the  Aborigioes 
of  one  put  of  Sicily  were  gigantic  Canni- 
bals, called  Lsslrygones  and  Cyck>ps.  We 
learn  from  other  ancient  writers,  tbat  some 
of  IheseGianU  inhabited  the  Shoresof  Magoa 
<;nDGia;  aod  Homer  says  they  stretched  (o 
CaicU. 


Donna  Porcia  Ceearo,  at  S.  Agnello. 
Syrentum,in  the  days  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  is  supposed  to   have  been 
more  extensive  than  Neapolis  :  but, 
during  the  year  79,  when  the  waters  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  retreated  from  the 
walls  of  Pompeii,  they  seem  to  have  en- 
croached  on  the    Siren    shore;  de- 
slroyinga  magnificent  Quay,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Town  of  Syrentum  to 
the  basepf  a  Cliff  crowned  by  the  Tem- 
ple of  Ceres;  and  ruining  all  the  conli- 
guous  public  edifices.    The  Corridors 
and  Temples  (delved  in  a  Cliff  situated 
beneath  the  Cocumella),  which  are  call- 
ed, by  tradition,  the  Cavee  of  Vlysees 
and  supposed,  subsequently  to  his  cir- 
cuitous voyage,  to  have  been  consecrat- 
ed  lo  the  Syrens,  remain,  however, 
nearly  perfect,  respecting  their  shape 
though  stripped  of  all  their  decora- 
tions.   The  Entrance,  from  the  sea,  to 
these  Caves,  resembles  the  description 
given,  by  Homer,  of  the  abode  of  the 
Giant-Shepherd, Polyphemus:  eyen  the 
very  Landing-place  may  be  figured  as 
the  enormous  Rock,  with  which    he 
closed  his  den.  iioreover,there  certainly 
did  exist,  at  some  remote  period,  on  the 
Sorrentine  Shore,  a  Race  of  Giants:  for 
in  ancient   Tombs,  discovered  here. 
Skeletons  upward  of  eight  feet  long 
have  been  found,  with  skulls  proportion- 
ably  large :  (»)  and  as  Capri  answers  to 
Homer's  description  of  the  Island  called 
(by  his  Commentators)  LachsDa,  (3)--as 
it  seems,  judging  from  Virgil,  SUtins, 
afid  Tacitus,  to  have  been  uninhabited 
in  Homer*s  days,— and  as  it  possesses, 
on  its  south-eastern  shore,  a  Harbour, 
where  Tiberius  kept  a  Squadron  to  guard 
bis  person,  probably  Homer  meant  to 
describe  Ulysses. as  having  (after  he 
quitted  the  iEolian  Isles  the  second 
time)  anchored  at  Capress,  and  left  his 
fleet  there;  proceeding  himself,  with 
one  vessel  only,  to  the  Promontory  of 
Surrentum ;  eneounteringyon  that  coast, 

(3}  '*  Opposed  to  the  Cyclopean  coMts  there  lay 
An  Iile,  whOM  hllU  ttieJr  Mbject  ieMaaurvey ; 
Its  name  Lachoia,  crown'd  with  many  a  fTOTC, 
Where  savage  foats,  through  pathless  thirkets,  rove. 
No  needy  mortals  here,  with  hunger  bold, 
Or  ventvrous  hunter*,  tbraogh  the  wintry  cold, 
PttDHM  thdr  Otflit;  but  iMve  tbca  wfe  to  bouMl 
FtiMB  bUl  to  hiU,  #^«r  an  tbe  dr»rFt  gronnd." 

04y$t€r,  Book  1\. 
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Polypbemas ;  thence  sailing  to  the 
country  of  the  1.wslrigones,  near  Caieta; 
and  after  the  detraction  ofbis  vesseli;, 
by  those  savages,  gaining,  with  one 
bark  alone,  Ma&,  Khe  Reaim  of  Circe. 
But,  be  tbis  as  it  may,  the  interior  of 
these  Caves,  judging  by  '  their  present 
appearance,  are  more  probabty  Che 
scene  whence  Virgil  borrowed  images 
for  hisTartarus,  than  is  the  Grotto  of  Che 
Cumaean  Sibyl.  (>)  On  the  Strand,  to  the 
right  of  these  Caves,  are  remains  of 
what  appears  to  have  been  a  Silicer- 
nttim:  and  farther  to  the  right,  at  the 
Imnliof  a  Cliff  near  the  Capuchin  Con- 
vent>  are  restiges  of  a  Columbarium, 
On  a  Cliff,  to  the  left  of  the  Temples  of 
the  Sirens,  arc  tfie  Suhstmetions  of  the 
immense  and  magnificent  Temple  of 
Ceresy  which  once  adorned  this  coast, 
and  gave  her  name  to  what  is  now  de^ 
nominated  the  Promontory  of  Sorrento: 
and  on  the  Strand,  beneath  this  Temple, 
pieces  of  a  composition,  called  Sor- 
rento Stone,  supposed  to  have  origin- 
ally made  part  of  the  incrustations  of 
the  Temple,.are  frequently  found.  The 
colour  of  the  composition  is  blue;  some 
pieces  being  opaque,  others  transpa- 
rent. Emeralds,  and  white  Cornelians, 
are  likewise  found  on  the  Sorrentine 
Shore ;  and  Persons  wishing  to  eiamine 
the  Substructions  of  the  Temple  of 
Ceres  should  seek  for  them  on  the 
Cliff,  under  the  Vittoria  Hotel;  near 
which  an  eitensive  range  of  Arches, 
Chambers,  and  Reticulated  Brickwork, 
belonging  to  the  ancient  Rdiflce,  may 
still  be  seen :  and  in  the  Kitchen  of  the 
Villa  is  an  ancient  Well,  communicat- 
ing, by  means  ofa  subterranean  Aque- 
duct, with  the  celebrated  Greek  PIscinsB 
which  supply  the  Town  and  Piano  of 
Sorrento  with  water.  Splendid  Columns 
of  Cipollino,  and  various  other  archi- 
tectural decorations,  have  been  found 
within  the  precincts  of  this  Temple. 
On  the  side  of  the  ancient  Quay,  now 
inundated  by  the  sea,  and  close  to  the 

(')  The  descent  throug^fa  these  Caves  fo  the 
sea  has  been  lately  walled  up,  by  order  of 
the  Neapolitan  Government:  a  circumstance 
much  to  be  lamented;  as  this  is  by  far  the 
best  luaodibg-plaoe  in  the  Piano;  and  like- 
wise the  most  convenient  fiatfaing-plaee. 

(«)  .^olns,  who  reignrd  over  the  iGoIise, 
now  called  the  Lipari  Islands,  had  several 
descendants,  all  of  whom  were  famed  for 


MTarina  Piccola  tfT  Sorrento,-  staads  a 
Pile  of  ancient  Brickwork ;.  which, 
according  to  tradition,  was  a ftonnmenl 
erected  by  the  Sorrentines  to  the  me^ 
mory  of  Lyparns,  a  foreign  prince,  who 
resided  among  them,  and  was  a  great 
benefactor  to  their  country.  {»)  Be^ 
tween  the  Marina  Piccola  and  the  Ma- 
rina Grande  di  Sorrento,  is  a  magnifi- 
cent Grecian  Arch,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Entrance  to  tbe  CeUa  of  a 
Temple  dedicated  t»  Neptune:  the  Celia 
is  entire;  its  incrustations  excepted; 
and  ancient  Corridors,  nearly  perfect, 
lead  down  from  a  Cliff  at  Sorrento  (on 
which  stands  the.  Palazzo  Mastrolili)  to 
the  inti  rior  of  this  Temple.  Proiimate 
to  the  above-named  Grecian  Arch,  on 
the  Strand,  or,  more  properly  speaking* 
in  the  sea,  are  huge  Masses  oCancient 
Slonework  and  Brickwork,  which  evi- 
dently made  part  of  the  temple ,  toge- 
ther with  a  small  Corridor^  nearly  per- 
fect, although  half  filled  with  water,  and 
leading  toalorge,circular,  well-preserv- 
ed ancient  Bath,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
a  boat,  may  be  seen,  through  a  Chasm 
in  the  Cliff,  and  is  said  to  contain  Paint- 
ings. Beyond  this  Bath  is  another,  of 
a  quadrilateral  form,  uncommonlj 
large,  in  perfect  preservation,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  a. Temple 
consecrated  to  Venus.  It  is  practicable 
to  enter,  and  row  round  this  bath,  in  a 
small  boat.  To  the  left  of  the  Town, 
and  at  the  piyint  of  the  Promentory  of 
Sorrento,  on  a  Rook  considerably  un- 
dermined and  worn  away  by  the  sea, 
are  remains  ofa  quadrilateral  Edifice  of 
Reticulated  Brickwork,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Temple  consecrated  to 
Hercules,  Large  Masses  of  the  Opus 
Reticaiatum,  some  of  which  are  near- 
ly covered  with  water,  a  Terrace  with 
its  original  Pavement  remaining,  and 
Corridors  stuccoed,  and  in  one  part 
painted  with  the  Tyrian  purple,  so  pre- 
valent at  Pompeii,  (3)  is  al|  now  disco- 
verable of  this  Temple;  on  ttie  ascent 

good  qualities ;  andLypams  might,  perhaps, 
be  one  of  them. 

(3)  So  partial  were  the  Ancients  to  this  oo- 
loiir,  that  even  their  galleys  displayed  it : 
for,  in  the  Odyssey,  where  Laebsea  is  men- 
tioned,  we  read— 

"  And  there,  oo  vcMel  with  Termilloa  prorr. 
Or  ImiK  of  ttuFAr,  f lldef  froA  shore  to  slMrc.'* 
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behind  whieh  «re  interesting  traces  of    ilieir  form,  appear  to  have  enckosed  a 


fAe  F<2la  of  VetHus  Pollio:  namelyt, 
remains  of  a  Bridge;  two  salt-water  Re- 
servoirs for  fisties,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
rill  of  spring  waCer^  a  KHchen  with  its 
Stoves  and  Fire-place  quite  perfect^  se- 
veral^adjoining  Rooms,  probably  Offices 
for  Servants;  Pavements  of  ancient 
ttueco;  and  Walls  of^he  OpusReiica- 
latttOk  The  Retervoir  into  wliicti  flows 
Ihe  rill  of  sprhig  water  was  probably 
devoted  to  a  sfiecies  of  fish,  already 
mentioned*  caHed  the  Moruna»  and  sup- 
posed to  thrive  best  in  a  miKtare  of  fresh 
and  salt-water.  It  is  said  that  when 
AngQstos  was  feasting  with  Vedius  Pol- 
tio  in  this  Villa,  a  Slave  broke,  by  acci- 
dent, a  crystal  vase,  belonging  to  a  cost- 
ly set;  upon  which  Pollio  condemned 
him  to  be  thrown  into  the  Reservoir, 
and  become  food  for  the  fishes^  but  Au- 
gustus, indignant  at  this  cruel  order, 
forbade  its  eiecution ;  likewise  com- 
manding the  whole  set  of  crystal  to  be 
broken,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the 
Reservoir,  to  be  rendered  useless.  (>) 
in  a  Cove  beyond  the  Villa  of  Pollio,  are 
considerable  vestiges  of  ancient  Archei, 
O&rridon,  etc.  now  called  Porliglione ; 
perhapsa  corrtqMionof  the  words  P«rto, 
«nd  Lewie  /for  these  Arches,  according 
to  the  present  appearance  of  the  Ruins, 
may  probably,  have  been  entrances  4o 
Caves  belonging  toanAmphitbeatre,and 
consequently  appropriated  to 4 ions  and 
Okther  wild  beasts.  The  ascent  from  the 
€ove  to  ihe  Ruins  above  the  Arches 
being  steep  -and  dangerous,  it  is  ad- 
visable, after  having  viewed  the  Arches 
from  the  Cove,  to  row  to  the  Marina  dl 
J*aola  (situated  between  the  Cove  and 
the  Villa  of  PoRio),  landing  there,  and 
then  walking  totthe  Cliff  (immediately 
-above  the  Cove),  where  in  a  Farm  be- 
longing  to  Don  Salvalore  di  Turns,  are 
Ruins  which  evidently  communicated 
with  those  below,  calied  Portigliooe. 
The  shape  of  these  Ruins,  and  the  Arches 
still  visible  in  that  part  nearest  to 
the  Gove,  seem  to  announce  an  Amphi- 
theatre; and  behind  these  Ruins  are 
considerable  remains  of  Walls  of  reti- 
culated Brickwork,  which,  judging  by 

(')This  Reservoir  appears  to  have  been 
purposely  destroyed. 

(*)  "Alta  prooelloso  specnYalar  vertioe 
Mlai.*'  —  See  S«nc4,  Epist.  Ixxvii. ;  and 
Sftwm,  V.M7. 


Circus  {  and  in  this  enclosure  a  fine  Co- 
lumn of  marble,  probably  used  instead 
of  an  obelisk,  was,  not  long  since,  dis- 
covered. It  seems  likely  that  the  Am- 
phitheatre and  Circus,  if  such  they  were, 
might  have  been  common  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Syrentum  and  Massa;  as  the 
former  Town  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
tended nearly  to  the  Villa  of  Pollio,  and 
the  latter  Town  (of  great  celebrity  in 
ancient  days)  is  not  far  distant  from 
Portigltone.  Beyond  this  Cove,  on  a 
height  now  called  Punta  della  Campa- 
nella,  but  anciently  denominaled  Sur- 
rentinum  Pramontorium,  and  likewise 
Atheneum,  stood  a  Temple  consecrated 
to  Minerva,  and,  if  we  may  credit  Se- 
neca and  Strabov  (•)  built  by  Ulysses ;  (^ 
but  this  Temple^  euotherjconsecrated  to 
Apollo,*  which  stood  on  the  same  Pro- 
montory, and  several  more  Temples, 
menttooed  by  classic  wrKers,  as  having 
once  adorned  the  Sorrentine  coast,  are 
now  levelled  with  the  soil,  or  engulfed 
by  the  sea. 

The  Town  nf  Sorrento  has  suffered  so 
severely  from  earthquakes,  war>and  ra^ 
pine,  that  fewof  its  antiquities  remain  : 
it  was,  however,  not  long  since,  embel- 
lished with  one  of  the  finest  Egyptian  Sta- 
tues extant;  but  all  the  upper  part  has 
been  purloined;  and  little  is  now  to  bo 
jeen  exeepl  the  pedestal ;. one  large  frag- 
ment of  which  was  found,  during  the 
year  1834,  in  a  building  opposite  to  the 
spot  where  the  broken  pedestal  re- 
mains. This  fragment  is  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  denoting  that  Osirei,  the 
Father  of  Sesostris,  and  the  Sovereign 
represented  by  the  Statue,  reigned  over 
an  obedient  people.  The  hieroglyphics 
in  question  are  particularly  deep,  and 
well  cut;  and  the  Tomb  of  Osirei,  when 
opened  by  Belzoni  at  Thebes,  was  found 
to  be  the  most  magnificent  there. 

We  have  no  record  respecting  the 
Hme  when  the  Statue  of  Osirei  was 
brought  to  Sorrento.  An  inscription, 
at  the  Piano  Gate,  in  honour  of  Trajan, 
and  another  in  honour  of  Antoninus 
Plus  (both  nearly  obliterated),  another 
under  the  Portico  of  the  Church  of 

(3?  Temples  cousecrafed  to  celestial  di- 
vinities were  urually  bnilt  on  tofty  emi- 
neneet  by  the  Greeks,  who  thought  it  a 
duty  to  place  than  as  near  aspoisibk*  to 
Olymptti. 
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8.  AfttODino,  mentioning  a  Temple  de- 
dicated to  Venus;  Columns,  Sarcophagi, 
and  Altars,  may  still  be  found  here.  {') 
Ancient  Bassi-rilievi  of  Dolphins,  the 
emblems  (as  before  observed)  of  a  ma- 
ritime people,  ornament  some  of  the 
Fountains.  A  small  partofths  Exte^ 
rior  Wall  of  the  Pantheon  is  disco- 
verable on  the  outside  of  the  Church  of 
S.  Bacolo ;  and  fixed  in  the  Walls  of  an 
Archway,  leading  to  the  Cathedral,  are 
Bassi-rilievi,  much  injured  by  time,  but 
very  beautiful.  The  CafAeofra;  evident- 
ly stands  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Temple,  the  Conrt  of  which  remains: 
the  Door-case  of  the  principal  Entrance 
to  this  Church  is  composed  of  Parian 
marble  finely  worked,  and  taken  from 
th^  Temple  of  Apollo;  and  the  superb 
Basso-rilievo  above  this  spiendid  Door- 
case exhibits  Gryphons  and  Acanthus 
Leaves,  and  likewise  belonged  origin- 
ally to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  ;  as  did 
the  Door-case  of  one  of  the  lateral  En^ 
trances  to  the  Church,  and  some  of  its 
interior  ornaments. 

The  Archiepiscopal  Palace  contains 
two  fine  Grecian  Bassi-rilievi,  represent- 
ing the  Battle  of  the  Amazons;  a  Crosier 
of  Corinthian  brass,  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  very  first  that  were 
made;  and,  in  the  Garden,  a  beautiful 
Greek  Vase,  probably  designed  to  con- 
tain the  Aqualustrale  otiheAncieDis, 
Beyond  the  Piano  Gate,  in  a  Street  de- 
nominated TheBorgo,  are  Antiquities 
which  deserve  especial  notice,  namely, 
the  Greek  PiscintB,  repaired  by  Antoni- 
nus Pins  in  the  year  160,  and  still  quite 
perfect.  Here  are  a  considerable  number 
of  Welle,  apparently  intended  to  ven- 
tilate this  immense  Reservoir,  which 
now,  as  in  tiroes  past,  supplies  the  Town 
of  Sorrento  and.  its  Piano  with  eicel- 
lent  purified  water,  brought  through  an 
Aqueduct  from  the  Apeonine.     The 

(i)  Fixed  to  ao  ouUide  Wall  of  the  Church 
of  Stur  Antonino  (the  Patron  Saint  of  Sor- 
rento) is  one  of  the  ancient  Parian  Marble 
Vases  which  held  purifying  Water. 

(>)  The  Garden  of  the  Villa  Pisani,  in  the 
piano  di  Sorrento,  contain*  a  Myrlle-trcc, 
the  stem  of  which  is  seven  palmi  and  a  half 
in  circurafereBCe. 

(})  A  Masieria  is  an  enclosure  oonlaining 
orange,  lemon,  and  dive  trees^  cowsi,  poul- 
try, a  kitchen-garden,  and  a  Ciarm''hoase, 
in  which  silk- worms  are  usually  reared. 


Arches  of  the  Reservoir  are  so  skilfully 
constructed  as  to  support  a  large  Gar«> 
den,  which  contains  the  loftiest  Orange* 
Trees  in  the  whole  Piano :  andadjoining 
this  Garden  are  other  TFelfs,  apparently 
intended  to  ventilate  the  Reservoir,  to- 
gether with  considerable  remains  of  a 
Crypto  Portieus,  and  A  Structure  which 
reeemhleda  NaumaekiOr  till  filled  with 
earth,  and  planted  with  vegetables. 
Farther  on,  in  the  way  to  the  Village  of 
6.  Agnello,  is  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Temple,  supposed  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  Venus :  and  here  are  myrtle- 
trees,  so  large,  and  apparently  so  old, 
that  one  could  almost  fancy  them  coeval 
with  Ihe  Temple  in  the  Court  of  which 
they  vegetate.(a)  At  the  end  of  a  Laae, 
near  the  Capuchin  Convent,  bs  a  Masse- 
ria,  (3)  where  remains  of  an  ancient  Ro- 
man Edifice,  probably  a  Temple  conse- 
crated to  Vesta,  may  be  traced^  Meta,SL 
large  Town,immediately  under  the  lime- 
stone mountains,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Piano,  con  tains  a  handsome  Church, 
beautifully  situated,  and  near  which 
are  several  very  old  and  fine  wild  olive- 
trees,  (4)  reported  to  have  been  sacred 
to  Minerva :  and  this  circumstance,  uni  t- 
ed  with  the  commanding  position  of 
the  Church,  induces  a  belief  that  it -was 
built  on  the  site  of  a  Temple  dedicated 
to  Minerva.  The  ancient  public  Burial- 
ground>  in  which  several  Phoenician 
Tombs,  Skeletons,  Carthaginian*  Greek, 
and  Roman  Coins,  Lamps*  Vases,  and 
personal  Ornaments,  have  been  disco- 
vered, is  situated  on  the  leftside  of  the 
Highway  leading  from  Sorrento  to  Ponte 
Maggiore,  a  Bridge  at  the  base  of  the 
limestone  mountains :  and  in  some  of 
these  Tombs  Skeletons  have  been  foimd, 
from  seven  to  eight  feet  long,  with  skulls 
large  in  proportion.  (S)  Patches  of  an- 
cient Pavement,  xre  seen  in  the  Streets 
of  Sorrento ;  which  resemble  those  of 

(4)  Homer  mentions  jttiis  kind  of  olive :  •— 

**  Tbere  grew  mo-<diveSk  dosMtof  the  grovr, 
With  roots  entwined,  and  brftnche*  interwove; 
Alike  tbeir  leaves,  but  not  alike  they  smiled 
With  sister  fruits;  one  fertile,  one  was  wild." 

04t***rt  Book  V. 

Meta  possesses,  close  to  the  sea-tbore,  an 
Acidnloos  Spring,  the  Water  of  which  is 
supposed  to  be  particularly  beneficial  in 
bilious  oonplaiola. 

{»)  Armour,  resembUog  net-work,  was 
fuund  in  one  of  these  tombs;  and,  a  short 
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Pompeii;  as  does  the  manner  in  which 
the  houses  are  construcled.  (•)   The 
Fortifications,  though  or  modern  date, 
merit  notice ;  because  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  erected,  either  in 
Italy  or  Magna  Graecia,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  cannon  planted  on  them.  (*) 
But  the  object  peculiarly  interesting  to 
Strangers  is  the  paternal  Mansion  and 
Birth-place  of  the  amiable  though  un- 
Coitunate  Torquato  Tasso ;  one  of  the 
greatest  Pocts,whose  inspirations  have 
i$bed  a  lustre  over  modern  ages.    This 
Mansion,  deii^tfully  situated  on  a  Ciiff 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Site  of  an 
ancient  Temple,  displays,  on  an  outside 
Wall,  a  mutilated  Bost,  in  terra  M>f fa, 
of  the  immortal  Bard:  and  in  the  Saloon 
ifp-stairs  are,  a  marble  Bust,  called  Ber- 
nardo Tasso,  though  more  probalrlj  K 
represents  a  Roman  Senator;  (3)  a  Me- 
dallion of  Alexander,  finely  etecoted; 
another  of  Julius  Cnsar  when  ^onng; 
another  of  Agrippina;  and  another  of, 
Marcus  Aorelius ;  they  are  ancient,  and 
Were  all  foundat Sorrento.    Beyond  the 
Saloon  is  a  Terrace  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples:  but 
the  chamber  in  which  Torquato  Tasso 
was  born  is  fallen  into  the  sea.    This 
Mansion  now  belongs  to  the  Duca  di 
Laurito,  who  descends,  in  tiie  female 
iiiie,  from  Tasso's  family.    When  Ber- 
nardo, the  father  of  Torquato,  came 
t^om  northern  Italy  tosettleat  Sorrento, 
-he  found  its  streets  ornamented  with 
liandsomc  houses,  and  their  inhabitants 
so  kind  and  hospitable  to  foreigners, 
that  he  calls  the  Town  <*  Valbergo 
della  Cortesia;^*  spealts  of  the  dcll- 
'ciousnessof  (he  flruit,  the  variety  and 
excellence  ofthe  animal  food;  and  then 
adds :  "  Vaere  i  n  sereno,  $i  temperate, 
si  salutffero,  st  vitale,  che  gVuomini 
che  $enxa  provar  altro  cielo  ci  vivono 

time  since,  a  peasant,  while  trenchiqg  (be 
earth  above  them,  dug  up  a  creta  cotia  Vet- 
.cel,  of  a  cntmlar  shape,  orDamenfed  with 
paintiogii  which  represent  the  lish  called,  in 
.Italian,  Calamajo,  and  producing  the  an- 
cient ink,  by  the  moocrns  denomioated 
Seppia. 

{')  Persons  who  wish  to  be  enlightened 
with  respect  to  tlie  Antiquities  of  the  Sor- 
rentine  Shore*  should  consult  -a  Work  writ- 
ten upon  this  subject  by  Philippo  Anatfasio, 
and  entitled  *'  Jntiquit.  Surrent.:**  and  an- 
4rthcr  VVofk,  written  by  his  nephew^  and 
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f  ono  quasi  immortali,  **    Such  likewise 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Ancients  with 
respec(  to  the  Sorrentinc  climate:  for 
Galen,  one  ofthe  most  enlightened  ami 
successful  physicians  of  antiquity,  advis- 
ed all  his  patients  who  required  invigo- 
rating air  to  visit  this  Piano,  or  the  con- 
tiguous Lactarian  Rills:  and  to  Galen, 
virtually,  are  the  Sorrentines  indebted 
for  the  reparation  of  their  Piscinae  (a. 
D.  160]  by  his  Imperial  Patient,  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  whom  he  sent  hither.    There 
is  no  spot  in  Southern  Italy,  or  Magna 
Grscia*  so   temperately  warm  during 
summer,  so  wetl  screened  from  the  east 
wind  during. winter  and  spring,  or  so 
much  calculated,  at  all  seasons*  to  pro- 
mote longevity,  as  the  Piano  di  Sor- 
rento.   This  Plain,  which  ex  tends  about 
three  miles   in  length,   and   one    in. 
breadth,  appears  to  be  the  mouth  of  an 
extinct  volcano;  as  it  consists  of  deep 
and  narrow  ravines,  now  formed  into 
roads  and  footpaths;  volcanic  rocks, 
caverns,  and  small  level  spots  of  tufo; 
while  the  surroundingmountains  are  all 
composed  of  limestone.  The  Plain  is  one 
continued  scries  of  Orchards*  divided 
from  each  other  by  walls,  and  intersect- 
ed withYiUas,Towns,andvrifages:  these 
Orchards,  however,  are  not  ofthe  com- 
mon sort;  for  here,  the  promegranate, 
the  aloe,  ttie  acacia,  the  abeal,  the  mul- 
berry, the  apple,  the  pear,  the  apricot, 
the  peach,  the  sorbus,  the  fig,  the  vine, 
the  olive^  the  bay,  the  cypress,  the  chest- 
nut* ibe  walnut,  the  wide* spreading 
oak^  and  magnificent  maritime  stone- 
pine,  arc  so  beautifully  mingled  and 
contrasted  with  multitudes  of  oranges 
and  lemons,  that  persons  standing  on 
an  eminence,  and  looking  dowji  upon 
this  Spot,  might  fancy  it  the  Garden  of 
the  Hesperidcs.  (*)    The  Plain  rises  gra- 
dually to  the  heigtrt  of  a  thousand  feet 

entitled,  *'  Agnelli  jinastusii  Animadver- 
siones,^* 

(»)  Sorrento,  during  the  middle  ages,  wan 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Republics  of 
Magna  Gr^cia ;  and,  previous  to  the  inven- 
tion of  artillery,  must  have  been  a  very 
strong  place. 

(S)  The  robe  trimmed  with  theep-skin, 
which  forms  ttie  drapery  of  this  Bost,  wa* 
worn  bar  Senators  during  the  early  ages  of 
the  Roman aepobltc. 

:4)4lomer,  when  sptaiog  of  the  Garden 

3a. 
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above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  is  bound- 
ed by  the  Monies  Laclarii  ;  beyond 
\rhichy  on  the  east,  rises  the  Mountain 
of  S.  Angelo,  (')  reputed  to  be  five  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
therefore  the  sun,  during  summer,  does 
not  shine  on  the  Piano  till  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  after  he  has  risen ;  and  when 
he  descends  into  the  Caves  of  Thetis,  the 
Piano  is  sheltered  from  his  beams  by 
western  mountains ;  consequently  every 
summer-night  is  deliciously  cool.  More- 
over, this  Piano  being  a  narrow  Pen- 
insula, between  the  immense  Bay  of 
Naples,  and  the  still  more  extensive 
Gulf  of  Salerno,  is  fanned  continually 
by  sea-breezes ;  neither  can  reflected 
heat  be  felt  here,  because  the  trees 
completely  shadow  the  earth ;  and  as 
they  are,  generally  speaking,  evergreens, 
except  the  deciduous  plants  whose 
leaves  feed  silkworms  and  cattle,  Sor- 
rento and  the  whole  Piano  are  exempt 
from  the  noxious  damps  of  autumn,  pro- 
duced by  the  annual  decay  of  vegeta- 
tion; while  the  immense  and  lofty 
mountain  of  S.  Angelo  screens  them, 
during  winter,  from  easterly  winds. 
The  Piano  contains  only  two  modern 
Edifices  worthy  of  notice;  onels,lhe 
Villa  Gorreale,  much  admired  for  its 
beautiful  Staircase;  and  the  other  is  the 
Cocumella,  which,  like  the  houses  at 
Pompeii,  has  a  Vestibule,  and  beyond 
it  an  open  Quadrangle,  containing  a 
curiously-constructed  Wellf  of  excel- 
lent water.  Under  this  Quadrangle  are 
n  Crypto  Porticiis,  and  a  large  Reser- 
voir; tne  latter  of  which  is  said  to  com- 
municate with  the  ancient  Greek  Pis- 
cinie.    The  Upper  Storey  of  the  Cocu- 

of  Alcinooff,  exactly  describes  the  Piano  di 
Sorrento :— 

*'  TMl  thrivlnf  trer«  confrac'd  the  fmitfal  mooid : 

The  vfrdant  apple  ripens  here  to  gold ; 

Ilrre  the  blae  Kg  with  luxiotu  Juice  o'erflows^ 

With  deepest  red  the  full  pomegranate  glows. 

The  branches  bend  beneath  the  weighty  pear, 

And  silver  dlivea  flourish  all  the  year. 

The  balmy  spirit  of  the  western  gale 

Eternal  breathes  on  fruits  untauglit  to  fail : 

Each  dropping  pear  another  pear  supplies, 

On  apples  apples,  figs  on  figs  arise : 

The  same  mild  season  gives  the  blooma  lo  blow» 

The  buds  to  harden,  and  the  liviU  to  grow." 

The  orange  and  temon  trees  <n  tbePfano 
di  Sorrento  frequently  bear  MoMomt  and 
fniit  (or  one,  iwoi.wr  eves  ibne  years  old) 
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mella  boasts  a  Terrace  which  com- 
mands one  of  the  loveliest  prospecU 
existing.  The  only  wide  Carriage-road 
of  the  Piano  is  three  miles  in  length, 
and  formed  by  means  of  bridges  thrown 
over  the  ravines:  the  other  public  paths 
are  narrow;  though  sufficiently  wide 
for  Sorrentine  carriages ;  (>)  and  all  lie 
between  lofty  Walls,  (3)  which,  however 
injurious  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
afford  shade  even  at  mid-day  during 
summer,  and  protection  from  equt- 
noxial  and  wintry  storms  of  wind.  The 
Town  of  Sorrento  and  its  dependencies 
contain  about  thirty  thousand  inhabit-* 
ants;  who  s4ill  deserve  the  character 
given  of  them  by  Bernardo  Tasso,  with 
respect  to  their  attention  and  kindness 
to  Foreigners.  Hospitable,  so  for  as 
making  entertainments  goes,  they  can- 
not be ;  having  no  longer  the  power : 
but  their  fruit,  time,  and  services,  are 
always  at  the  command  of  a  Foreigner. 
Three  or  fo«r  generations  of  one  family 
often  live  together  here,  under  the  same 
roof,  according  to  the  ancient  Grecian 
custom ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  above 
ninety  years  old,  and  perfectly  exempt 
from  infirmities.  With  respect  to  the 
healthfulness  of  the  climate,  therefore, 
Bernardo  Tasso  seems  again  to  have 
judged  right ;  and,  with  regard  to  pro- 
visions, beef,  veal,  fish,  butter,  milk, 
honey,  fruits,  and  water,  are  all  excel- 
lent. HQg-meat  is  so  peculiarly  fine, 
that  hogs  are  denominated  *'  The  Citi- 
zens of  Sorrento;"  and  the  wine  of  this 
district  is  lightand  wholesome^  although 
less  esteemed  now  than  it  was  by  .the 
Ancients.  (4)    Another  circumstance, 

at  the  same  time;  and  there  seems  reason 
to  suppose,  that  the  bitter  oraoge  is  indi- 
genous to  the  Piano— The  arms  of  Sor- 
rento, when  an  independent  State,  was  a 
crown,  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  orange 

leaves 

(i)  This  mountain  is  the  Screen  whidi,  in 
winter  and  spring,  protects  the  Piano  and 
Town  of  Sorrento  from  the  cast-wind. 

(a)  Sorrentine  carriages  arc  not  wider  than 
the  ancient  carriages  found  at  Pompeii. 

(3)  These  Walls  appear  to  have  bsen  baflt 
to  presenc  the  earth  on  each  side  from  fall- 
ing into  the  paths;  which,  as  already  men- 
tioned, were  originally  ravines,  fbrmed  by 
the  hand  of  Nature. 

Ci)  Th^,  MassicuQi,  and  the  SorreQtimim, 
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namely,  Ihe  eleAnUoess  of  the  Sorren- 
tines,  with  respect  to  their  persons, 
bouses,  and  pablic  paths,  tends  much  to 
promote  the  salubrity  of  tbeir  Piano : 
and  owing  to  the  local  situation  of  this 
DiTOured  spot,  Fahrenheit's  Thermome- 
ter, out  of  doors,  wlien  properly  guard- 
ed from  reflected  heal,  seldom  rises 
higher  here,  during  the  day.  In  June, 
July,  August,  and  September,  than  76o; 
ne?«r  higher  than  from  6ao,  to  64,  dur* 
ing  the  nighi ;  and  during  the  peculiarly 
warm  suamiers  of  the  years  1825,  and 
1826,  its  utmost  height,  at  the  hottest 
period  of  the  day,  seldom  reached  77». 
In  winter  it  rarely  falls  below  temperate. 
Lodging  Honsea  Hhe  most  eligible  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Appendix) 
may  be  procured  here,  at  moderate 
prices:and  the  sobriety, civility, and  ge« 
nerti  good  conductof  the  Sorrentines,  is 
a  great  recommendation  to  their  Piano, 
by  enabling  Strangers  to  walk  alone  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  in  this 
District,  without  risk  of  being  insolted 
or  pillaged.    • 

KlfVIBOXS  OF  SORRein'O. 

The  MouDtainswhich  border  the  Piano 
di  Sorrento  abound  ,  with  delightful 
walks  and  rides :  among  the  latter  that 
to  the  Conti  dells  Fontanelle,  t  di 
Cermennth  is  particularly  admired. 
Conti  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
word  Colli,  hills,  which  are  situated 
between  two  and  three  miles  from  the 
town  of  Sorrento,  and  present  a  magni- 
ficent view  of  the  Gulfs  of  Maples  and  Sa- 
lerno (both  displayed  at  the  same  mo- 
ment), the  three  Islaods  of  the  Sirens, 
linciently  the  Strsistisa  Jnsulw,  immor- 
talised by  Homer,  one  of  which  contains 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Temple,  the  Coast 
near  Amalfi,  the  siteofPssstum,  and  the 
Heights  near  the  Gulfof  Policastro.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber, immense  nets,  for  catching  Quails, 
are  erected  on  this  spot;  below  which  is 
the  Thunny  Fishery  on  the  right,  and  on 
the  left  a  stupendous  Arch,  formed  by 
the  hand  of  Nature,  near  the  margin  of 
thefinir  of  Salerno;  which  Arch,  and  the 
Path  leading  to  it,  nirnish  fine  subjects 
for  the  pencil.  In  order  to  see  this 
Arch  (called  ilreo  di  8.  EUah  it  Is  ne< 

are  menllooed  as  oelcbrated  Wines,  by  an- 
cient authors ;  and  some  of  the  Sorreoline 


cessary  to  pass  the  Wine-house  on  the 

summit  of  the  Hill  which  rises  between 
the  Gulfs  of  Naples  and  Salerno;  then 
turning  into  a  path  on  the  left,  through 
a  smalt  Masseria,  terminated  by  a  Cliff, 
down  which  is  a  Goat-track  terminated 
by  the  Arch. 

The  ride  from  the  Town  of  Sorrento, 
through  Arola,  to  S.  Maria  Castello,  oc- 
cupies about  three  hours  and  a  half  in 
going,  but  rather  less  in  returning;  and 
displays  beautiful  and  sublime  scenery« 
On  reaching  the  foot  of  a  hillock  crown- 
ed by  the  Church  of  Arola,  the  Traveller 
should  turn  to  the  left;  passing  down  a 
Lane,  and  thence  proceeding  through  a 
Pergola  to  a  Cottage;  on  the  left  of 
which  are  Steps  leading  to  a  pretty  Cop- 
pice, composed  of  arboti, Mediterranean 
heaths,  and  other  shrubs;  at  the  extre- 
mity of  this  Coppice  is  a  Cliff,  which 
commands  the  whole  Piano  di  Sorrento, 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  Vesuvius,  and  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  After  having  seen 
this  view,  the  Traveller  should  go  back 
to  the  foot  of  the  Hillock  crowned  by 
the  Church  of  Arola;  thence  ascending 
the  Hill  on  the  right,  beyond  the  Church ; 
and  passing  thrpugh  a  Village,  and  a 
Chestfiut  Wood,  to  the  commencement 
of  an  Eminence  on  which  stands  the 
Chapel  Qf  S.  Maria  Castello.  .  At  the  base 
of  this  Eminence  is  a  Path  on  the  right, 
leading  to  the  brink  of  a  Precipice, 
which  commands  a  sublime  view  of  the 
Town  of  Positano,  the  line  of  Coast  ex- 
tending toward  Amalfi,  and  the  im- 
mense Gulf  of  Salerno.  After  having 
seen  this  view,  the  Traveller  should  pro- 
ceed to  S.  Maria  Castello ;  and  then  walk 
to  the  edge  of  a.  Cliff  on  the  right  of  a 
Chapel,  and  displaying  a  prospect  som&< 
what  similar  to  that  last  mentioned,  but 
more  extensive.  Near  the  Chapel  of  S. 
Maria  Castello  isa  solitary  Cottage,  where 
bread,  water,  and  food  for  mules,  may 
be  procured;  and  where  persons  who 
bring  a  cold  dinner  with  them  may  find 
a  small  room  tositin,during  their  meal. 

Camaldoli,  a  supfiressed  but  once 
magnificent  Convent,  situated  on  the 
sunimit  of  one  of  the  lactarian  Hills, 
and  well  worth  seeing,  is  not  more 
than  half  an  hour's  walk  fVom  Arola, 
through  a  chestnut  grove:  but  persons 

White  Wine  is  still  particularly  good,  and 
now  called  Conti. 
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Who  tike  horse -eiereiM-  iisaiinT  ride 
rrom  Ponte  Magglore  to  CamaldoK,  a 
distance  of  about  two  miles,  and  return 
hj  way  of  Arola.  €amaldoll  is  now  be* 
come  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  Neapo- 
litan Merchant. 

The  ascent  from  the  Piano  di  Sor- 
rento to  the  summit  of  Monte  Sant* 
Angelo(*)  is  not  so  easy  as  from  Cas- 
tellamare;  bat,  nevertlieless,  ladies^ 
carried  by  Portanlini,  have  been  known 
to  go  and  return  in  one  day:  and  for 
Gentlemen  this  eicursion,  with  the  aid 
of  a  mule,  is  not  very  toilsome.  The 
heights  of  Sant'  Angelo  are  covered  by 
noble  woods,  and  erabelUshed  with 
Beeches,  unique  in  size  and  t)eaiity;  the 
views,  in  all  directions,  are  sublime ;  «nd 
the  Repositories  for  ice,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, frozen  snow,  which  supply  Naples 
audits  environs  with  that  indispensable 
luxury,  merit  observation.  The  snow  is 
preserved  by  being  thrown  into  pits 
about  fifty  feet  deep,  and  twenty-five 
broad  at  the  top,  in  the  form  of  a  sugar 
loaf.  About  three  feet  from  the  bottom 
is  a  wooden  grate,  which  serves  for  a 
drain,  if  any  of  the  snow  shooldhappen 
to  melt:  and  before  it  is  thrown  in,  the 
pits  are  lined  with  straw  and  the  prun- 
lugs  of  trees :  when  Vhrown  in,  the  snow 
is  rammed  down  till  it  becomes  a  solid 
mass.  R  ts  aflerwards  covered  with  a 
roof  In  the  form  of  a  low  cone,  and 
chiefly  composed  of  prunings  of  trees 
and  straw. 

The  ride,  going  from  the  Town  ofSor- 
nentoto  S.  Agata,  by  the  new  road,  and 
returning  through  Massa,  by  the  lower 
road, 'Occupies  about  three  hours,  and 
eihibits  beautiful  scenery.  The  dis- 
tance from  Sorrento  to  S.  Agata,  by  the 
new  road,  is  little  more  than  a  mlle^* 
from  S.  Agata  to  Massa,  about  two  miles- 
and  from  Massa,  by  the  lower  road^^o 
Sorrento,  about  three  miles;  the  Town 
of  Massa,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  not 
t»eh]g  taken  into  this  computation.  8. 
Agata,  placed  at  (he  sommtl  of  one  of 
the  Lectarian  Hills  looking  down  on  Ahe 

• 

(0  Travellers,  who  wish  to  ascend  ^anV 
An^elo,.  sometimes  tgo  by  water  from  the 
Piano  di  Sorrento  to  Vioo;  disembark  there; 
ascend  the  moaotaia,  which  cannot  be  floae 
under  five  hoars  and  a  half ;  dine  at  the  first 
Well ;  and  return  in  the  eveoiog  to  Castella- 
mare:  the  descent  lo  that  town,  from  the 
upper  Well,  occupies  six  hours  and  a  b^ir. 


Gutr'tff  Sftlerno,  is  a  prclty  Village  ;  ai 
the  end  of  which,  ^ngtng  over  the 
Gulf,  stands  a  spacioiis  YHIa,  called  the 
Beivedere,  and  proviraale  to  a  Terrace 
commanding  a  superb  view  of  the  Pro- 
montory of  Minerva,  the  Islands  of  the 
Sirens,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  Onlf. 
The  Morena,  the  Thunfiy,and  other  ex- 
cellent fishes  caught  in  this  Gulf,  are 
usually  carried  twice  «-day  to  a  Reposi- 
tory at  6.  Agata,  in  order  to  be  convey- 
ed thence  to  Naples^ 

Massa,  as  already  mentfooed,  was  a 
celebrated  Town  in  rsmoie ages;  so  ce- 
lebrated, that  It  g'ave,  and  indeed  still 
gives,  its^name  to  thewhoie  district  on, 
and  adjoining,  the  PromoBlory  of  Mi- 
nerva, near  which  11- stands.  We  are 
told,  by  classic  writers.  Chat  the  Sirens, 
Thelxiepaea  and  Aglaopheme,  Qaeens  of 
certain  small  Iskands  nsncd  Sireaoss, 
and  situated  in  the  Posidooian  Guli; 
likewise  boresway  over  the  Prononliory 
of  Minerva^  and  the  Town  of  Massa; 
where,  during  the  reign  oif  these  Siren 
Queens,  in  the  days  of  Ulysses^  tfaene 
was  an  Academy  renowned  for  learning 
and  eloquence;  but  the  students  abused 
their  knowledge,  ''to  the  colouring  of 
wrong,and  the  corruption  of  manners;*** 
consequently,  the  Sirens  were  fabled, 
by  the  sweetness  of  their  voices;  to  draw 
the  unwary  into  ruin.(>)  Massa  is  de- 
lighlfulfy  situated  itmong  vineyards  and 
olive-gardens,  en  a  Cliff  washed  by  the 
waves  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  but  not  sof- 
ficietftlyirigh  to  command  a  view  of  the 
islands  of  the  Sirens.  Vestiges  of  an 
Aqueduct,  and  other  ancient  buildings, 
may  be'traced  here;  and  the  Town 
contains  a  small*  Cathedral  (In  which 
there  is  a  little  Picture  of  the  floly  Fa- 
mNy,'  attributed  to  Raphael);  a  small 
Ep^scojMd  Palace  adjoining  the  Cathe- 
dral ;  a  handsome  Church  near  the  Ma- 
rina; and  several  good  houses.  The 
annual  F^te  in 'this  Chor<^,  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  August,  the  Pair  during  that 
day,  and  the  Fireworks  in  the  evening, 
are  supposed  to  be  relics  of  the  Feria 

(»)  "  Next,  where  tlieSii«iMdweUtf«a^plo«ghtfi«MM; 
Tbeir  song  ia  dMth,  and  makf$  detraction  pleaw. 
Dtoblnit  tlie  man  ^fcom  tmtM  wias  to^tny 
Nigb  the  caned  shorCf  and  Ifsten  t«»  tbe  lay: 
N«  more  that  wretdi  iMU  view  tiM  J*f«  of  life. 
Hi*  bloominf  ofTspriiif,  or  bU  beauteous  wife  I" 

a4r"*r,  Book  XU. 
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SCatttMV,  celebrated  aiinually  by  the  La- 
tins, aod  probably  derived  from  the 
Greeks.  There  oflea  is  good  Music  in 
the  Ghorch  at  this  Festivai,  and  a  strilt- 
iog  display  of  beauty  among  the  female 
peasants. 

Ho  regularly-established  inn  can  be 
round,  either  at  8.  Agata  or  Massa ;  but, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  Travellers 
frequently  hire  a  boat  at  Sorrento,  take 
a  cold  dinner  with  them,  roiq[^  to  Massa, 
bear  the  service  and  music  in  the 
Church,  see  the  Fair,  and  then  proceed 
on  mules  to  S.  Agata ;  dining  either  in 
the  Villa  Belvedere,  or  ^ome  other  pri* 
vate  house,  hired  for  the  occasion,  and 
afterwards  returning  to  Massa,  to  see 
the  Fireworks,  and  embark  for  Sor* 
rento.(>) 

Persons  who  wish  to  view  the  Coast 
eitending  beyond  the  Temple  of  Her- 
cules to  the  Promontory  of  Minerva,  and 
from  that  point  to  the  remains  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Nereides,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno,  may  accomplish  this  little 
voyage,  called  four  leagoes,  in  about 
three  hours,  during  serene  and  settled 
weather,  by  the  aid  ofa  light  and  safe 
sii -oared  barge:  but  as  the  sea  is  usual- 
ly agitated  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
Gnlfs,  this  little  voyage  should  not  be 
undertaken  when  there  Is  the  slightest 
chance  of  squalls.  The  Coast  from  the 
Marina  Grande  di  Sorrento  to  the  Pro** 
montory  of  Ceres,  is  bold,  well  culti'- 
vated,  and  clothed  with  olive-woods; 
and  the  Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Her- 
cules, the  pretty  Marina  di  Paolo,  toge- 
ther with  the  Hamlets,  Villas,  Churches^ 
and  Convents,  which  present  them- 
selves the  whole  way  to  Massa,  greatly 
embellish  the  scene.  Massa  is  a  fine 
objeet  from  the  water,  and  forms  a 

( t )  Narrowopen  carriages,  similar  in  width 
to  those  the  wheels  of  which  lave  left  traces 
in  the  streets  of  Pompeii,  ^uUtes-a-por- 
tew9,  donkeys,  and  excellenl  mules,  may 
be  hired  al  Sorrenlo,  and  in  i(s  ctivirons. 
For  an  opeo  carriage,  the  usual  demand  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  carlini  per  day,  and  tix 
carlini  per  half-day;  for  a  chaise-a^porteurs 
with  two  porUMUni,  fhNn  three  to  ten  ar- 
linl,  acoordiag  to  distance  and  time;  for  a 
ehaise-d-por tears,  with  »ix  porUmtini, 
Apom  the  Piano  di  Sorrento  to  the  heighu  of 
S.An8elD  and  back  again,  six  piastres;  for 
a  mole  and  goide  to  the  heigbls  of  S.  An- 
(^k>  and  back  again,  ten  carlini ;  for  a  mole 


striking  contrast  to  the  gr^pd  though 
barren  rocks  of  the  Promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva.   The  Point  of  the  Promontory, 
denominated  La  Punla  deila  Campa- 
n^lla,(>)is  lofty,  msjestic,  and,  to  per- 
sons in  a  small  boat  rowing  round  it  to 
enter  the  Gulf  of  Salernq,  somewhat 
formidable.    Capri,  from  this  Point,  is 
seen  to  partlcular.advantage.    The  first 
Landing-place  which  presents  Itself  in 
the  Gulf  of  Salerno  is  the  Marina  del 
Cantoni :  beyond  this  little  Port  rises  an 
Island  very  near  the  Shore,  and  appa- 
rently ftill  of  ancient   Corridors;  but 
being  now  converted  into  a  Rabbit-wai^ 
ren,  the  avenues  to  it  are  secured  by 
gales,  and  the  keys  usually   kept  at 
Massa.    Within  sight  of  the  Island,  and 
a  very  short  distance  beyond  it,  is  a 
small  but  peculiarly  picturesque  Cove, 
called  the  Marina  Nerano,  from   the 
Temple  of  the  Nereides  which  stood 
there,  and  now  a  harbour  resorted  to 
daily  by  the  fishermen  of  S.  Agata,  who 
supply   the  Naples  market  with  fish. 
On  the  strand  at  the  upper  end  of  this 
Cove  are  wttiges  of  the  Temple,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  and 
large  quadrilateral  Edifice,  in  style  of 
architecture  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Temple  of  Hercules,    ft  seems  to  have 
occupied  the  whole  space  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Cove,  judging  by  the  Walls  of 
reticulated  stone-work,  which  still  re- 
remain.    The  centre  of  this  Edifice  dis- 
plays an  ancient  Well,  perhaps  for  pu- 
rifying water.    Part  of  an  Aqueduct, 
.and  several  Arches,  belonging  to  the 
Temple,  likewise  remain.    A  narrow 
Path,  at  the  brink  ofa  Precipice  washed 
by  the  sea,  leads  to  another  Ruin,  the 
interior  of  which  presents  a  Christian 
Church  separated  into  three  aisles  by 

and  goide  to  S.  Maria*  Castello,  S.  Agata, 
Tares,  or  Capo-Campaoe)la,  six  carlini ;  aod 
for  ditto  to  Camaldoli,  Arola,  the  Couti,  or 
Massa,  four  carlini.  But  if  the  rider  should 
dismount,  aod  detain  the  mule  aod  guide  at 
any  of  the  above-named  places,  the  guide 
would  expect  about  a  carllno  an  hour  for 
this  detention. 

.(•)  So  called,  liacauae  near  one  of  Iho  Mar- 
telto  Towers,  erected  during  (he  invasions 
of  the  Saracens.  Martello  signifies  a  ^dtn- 
mer,  in  Italian,  and  Campanella  a  MeU; 
and  these  towers  wei*  provided  with  alarum* 
bells,  struck  by  hammers. 
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two  rows  of  Columns,  eight  in  number; 
sii  being  Parian  marble,  the  others  gra- 
nite: they  support  Arches  and  a  Wall 
above  them,  painted  in.  the  ^tyle  of  the 
Kefivers  of  the  Art,  and  representing 
Scriptural  Histories,  These  Paintings 
are  in  wonderful  preservation,  consi- 
dering that  the  Church  is  unrooTed: 
the  Choir  likewise  (except  where  the 
piaster  is  fhllen  off)  displays  Pafnlings 
in  good  preservation.  This  edifice  is 
said  to  )iave  been  dedicated  to  St.  Peter: 
its  form  resembles  the  Churches  erect- 
ed in  the  time  of  Constantine;  and  its 
outer  Walls  are  constructed  with  coarse 
spherical  Yases,  placed  precisely  lllce 
those  in  the  Circus  near  Rome,  lately 
discovered  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  Son  of  Maxentius;  but  placed  much 
closer  to  each  other:  and  if  it  be  a  Tact 
that  this  mode  of  bulMing  was  first 
adopted  in  the  age  of  Maientins,  the 
Church  in  question  might  probably  have 
been  erected  soon  after  that  period. 
Small  and,  comparatively  speaking, 
modern  Rooms,  have  been  added  lo  the 
Rdifice ;  and  on  the  western  Wall,  near 
these  Rooms,  is  the  following  Inscrip- 
tion:— 

'*  ABBAS-B  ARTOLOMEVS-GA  3  O-NEAP 
SYB-FERDINADO-REGB-PIE-ME-BEPA 
RARE-CVRAY  IT-ANO-MCCCCLXXXX.  ^ 

Probably,  therefore,  the  Paintings  were 
executed  during  the  15ih  century ;  and 
the  modem  Rooms  occupied  by  a.pions 
Hermit,  who  afforded  succour  to'jUari- 
ners  in  distress.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  Coins  were,  not  very  long  since, 
discovered,  burfed  in  the  Floor  of  the 
Sacristy;  and  a  Burial -ground,  now 
fallen  into  the  sea,  was  attached  to  thia 
Church.  («) 

Not  for  distant  from  the  Marina  Ne- 
ranoisthe  Tillage  ofTorca,  ancientty 
denominated  Theoriea,  from  the  pro- 
cessions of  the  gods  exhibited  here,  on 
their  way  to  a  splendid  Temple  (In  this 
vicinity)  consecrated  to  Apollo.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Christian  era,  a  procession 

(>)  From  Sorrento  to  the  Marina  Nerano 
there  is  a  tolerably  good  mnle^path ;  and 
by  embarking  at  the  latter  ptare,  it  is  easy 
to'viait  the  Temple  of  the  Ncreideg,  and  the 
ruins  of  tbeOiunAi  aafcl  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter. 

(•)  Persons  who  extend  this  aqnatic  ex- 


went  annuafly  from  the  Pantheon  at  Sy- 
rentnm  to  the  Temples  of  Minerva -and 
Apollo,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  Festi- 
val of  the  Leetistemium :  and  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  ofthe  Massa  district 
were  obliged  to  furnish  the  persons  who 
wallied  in  thisprocessiim  with  food  and 
wine.  At  the  present  raomeot  a  pro- 
cession goes  annually  firora  the  Pan- 
theon (now  the  Church  of  S.  Bacolo)  at 
Sorrento  \p  theCharchee  contiguous  to 
the  Temples  of  ttinervia  and  Apollo; 
and  the  modern  inhabitants  at  the 
Massa  district  are  abHged  to  nimish 
the  persons  who  walk  in  that  proces- 
sion with  bread  and- wine.  Thus  the 
ancient  custom  is  still  observed,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  Messed  Vir- 
gin and  other  Christian  Saints  are  snb- 
stitoted  for  the  heathen  divinities. 

It  is  prudent  to  allow  three  hours  and 
a  half  Tor  returning  from  the  Marina  ft  e- 
rano  to  Sorrento. (•)  ^ 

The  excursion  from  Sorrentoto  AmalO 
is  parltculanly  interesting;  and  may  be 
accomplished  with  ease,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  cool  and  serener  either  by  land 
the  whole  way,  or  in  part  by  water. 
Travellers  i^oing  by  land,  on  moles, 
usually  pass  over  the  Laetarian  Hills  to 
Ca  5  lei  la  mare;  thenee  proceeding  to  Pa- 
gan i  (a  ride  of  about  two  Jiours  aod  a 
half),  and  from  Pagani  ascedding  the 
lofty  Mountain  of  Chiunso  (by  a  road 
constructed  during  the  reign  of  Morat), 
to  Amalfl :  this  ride  occupies  about  five 
hours  and  a  half;  and,  for  moles,  the 
whole  road  from  Castellamare  to  Amalfi 
may  be  called  tolerably  good.  Another, 
but  a  more  laborious  way  of  ^ing  by 
land,  n  as  follow6^«-^rokn  Sorriento  to 
S.  Maria  Gasteilo,. either  on  a  mule,  or 
in  a  ehaisB'd-pottenrs  (hours  three)-* 
from  S.  Maria  Caslello  to  Agerola,  on 
foot  (hoars  three).  An  immense  Rat 
stone,  called  the  Passo  del  Lnpo,  lies  in 
this  path,  and  should  be  avoided;  as  It 
does  n^t  'fhi^lsh  safe  footing (3)— from 
AgerotB'loiA'fnai9,  on  a  mule,  or  In  a 
ehaise-A-porteuj^^  {hours  two  and  a  half.. 

cursion  to  Salerno  canoot  land  lliere  with- 
Q»t  being  provided  with  •  passport,  aod  a 
bill  of  health. 

(»)  The  MouBfaios  of  Agerola  oontain 
Wohcft;  who,  after  a  heavy.  toH  of  toow, 
sooqetinhes  prowl  down  to  Arola  and  the 
Gantt. 
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Ifiriesy  porUfttinU  and  retlreshraenU, 
may  be  procured  at  Agerola.(*)  The 
most  el1gH>le  mode,  however,  or  going 
from  Sorrento  io  AmaiA,  supposing  the 
weather faroumble,  is  either  to  ride^  or 
be  carried  in  a  ehaiae'tt-porUHrt,  to 
that  part  of  the  Goeti  where  begiiKsa 
rapid  Descent  called  the  Searicatojo; 
thence  descendf ngf  on  foot^  to  (he  Ma* 
rinella  of  the  Scaricatojo  in  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno;  where  a  boat,  ordered  over 
night,  and  of  the  largest  .size  that  the 
Marinella  affords,  should  be  in  attend- 
ancCi  The  ride  to  the  Searlcatojo  oc- 
cupies about  an  hour  and  a  quarter; 
and  the Desceol, which,  though  stQep^is 
not  dangerous,  occupies  about  an  hour. 
On  reaching  the  Marinella,  Travellers 
should  embark,  without  losaorttme,ror 
Amalfi,  passing  Posltano,  aromanticallj 
situated  Town,  peopled  by  rich  mer- 
chants, and  containing  handsome 
houses.  The  time  occupied  in  rowing 
from  the  Marinella  of  the  Searlcatojo  to 
Amalfi  is,  generally  speakings  somewhat 
less  than  three  hours.  The  whole  coast 
eihibtts  delightful  scenery;  and  the  si- 
tuation of  Amalfi  is  picturesque  beyond 
the  power  of  words  to  describe.  Amalfi 
boasts  much  of  its  high  antiquity ;  and 
still  more  of  a  copy  of  Justinian^s  Pan- 
dects having  been  found  here ;  and  of 
the  improvement,  almost  amounting  to 
the  discovery  of  the  use,  of  the  Marl* 
ner's  CompasF,(*)  made  a.  »» 1302»  by 
an  Amalfitan,  called  Flavto  Gisia. 
Amalfi,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  a  very 
powerful  Republic;  and  its  citizens 
who  were  intelligent nnd  courageous) 
monopolised,  about  the  ninth  century> 
great  part  of  the  trade  of  the  East. 
Their  galleys,  fitted  alike  for  war  and 
merchandise,  covered  the  Gulf  of  Sa- 
lerno; and  it  was  the  Maritime  Code  of 
Amalfi  which  served  as  a  commentary 
on  the  commercial  rights  of  nations, 
and  as  (be  basis  of  the  subsequent  juris- 
prudence of  commerce  by  sea.  But  this 
Republic,  notwithstanding  Its  wisdom 
And  wealth,  was  conquered  by  Roger, 
Duke  of  Calabria;  and  afterward  pillage 

(>)  Persons  who  go  this  way  to  Amalfi, 
and  mean  to  relurn  back,  on  mules,  to 
Agerola,  shoifld  order  thpir  muleteers  to 
wait  at  Amain  with  the  Agcrola  mules;  It 
being  learcrly  possibk^  to  procure  good 
lonles  af  Amalfl. 


ed  twice  by  the  Pisans;  whose  second 
attack,  in  the  year  1137,  completed  the 
ruin  of  a  Town  once  peopled  by  fifty 
thousand  citizens,  calling  themselves 
monarchs  of  the  ocean.  The  Sea-  Gate 
at  Amalfi  appears  to  be  ancient;  and 
the  Cathedral,  a  spacious  and  handsome 
Bdifice  (dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  whose 
Remains  rest  there),  stands  proudly  on 
the  Site  of  a  heathen  Temple,  and  con- 
tains an  antique  Vase  of  porphyry,  now 
CbeBaptismal  Foot»  together  with  two 
immense  Columns  of  red  Oriental  gra- 
nite. The  columns  which  ornament 
the  high  altar  are  likewise  antique ;  and 
in  an  obscure  part  of  this  Cathedral, 
fixed  to  one  of  its  walls,  is  a  Basso-ri- 
lievo  six  feet  long  by  about  three  feet 
wide.  The  sculpture,  evidently  Gre- 
cian»  is  very  beautiful :  the  subject  ap- 
pears to  be  Discord,  represented  by  a 
female,  sealed  in  a  car  drawn  hy  ser- 
pents, and  chasing  a  group  of  figures, 
among  whom  is  Geres.  Another  car, 
drawn  by  horses,  precedes  the  female 
charioteer;  and  contains  the  figure  of 
an  aged  man,  very  like  the  Represent- 
ations of  Pluto.  Uuder  the  Caihedral  is 
a  Crypt,  supposed  to  be  a  remaining 
part  of  the  heathen  Temple,  and  deco- 
rated with  fine  Paintings  (probably  j>y 
the  Florentine  School),  and  a  bronze 
Statue  of  St.  Andrew.  Amalfi  is  built  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre;  the  upper 
part  of  the  Town  commands  magnifi- 
cent Views;  and  to  see  them  advan- 
tageously Travellers  should  ascend  the 
Ravine,  which  contains  the  Paper^Mills, 
fourteen  in  number.  This  picturesque 
tract,  bounded  by  lofty  mountains,  is 
adorned  with  two  Cascades,  after*  rain 
very  beautiful;  and  between  themstands 
an  Iron-Foundry,  where  the  metal  from 
Elbals  worked.  On  a  height, consider- 
ably above  the  Town,  stands  the  Cas- 
lello  di  Putone,  an  ancient  Roman  Port, 
commanding  a  fine  view  toward  Ra- 
vello :  and  higher  still  are  Ruins  of  an 
ancient  Church,  containing  no  object 
worthy  of  notice  except  one  Column  of 
cipoHino  with  a  Corinthian  capital,  and 

(•)  The  aorientfl  seem  to  have  been  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  attractive  power  of  the 
loadslMie,  hot  not  with  the  use  of  the  Ma- 
riner's Gompaas:— neither  does  the  inalm- 
ment  of  this  deacripiion,  exhibited  at  Ve- 
ntoe,  A. ».  1901^  appear  to  have  aof  weved  its 
purpose. 
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part  of  the  Frieze  belonging  to  the  Edi- 
fice. Amalfi,  at  the  present  moment,  is 
celebrated  for  its  Paper  and  Macaroni 
Manufactories.  Tbe  suppressed  Capor 
chin  Convent,  in  itself  worth  notice,  is 
now  (1836)  the  best  Hotel  this  town  af- 
fords. (>)  The  Locanda  di  Carmela  Pa- 
lombo,  Strada  Ferraro,  No.  2,  is  incon- 
renient  on  account  of  its  very  long  and 
steep  staircase;  but  contains  clean 
rooms,  clean  beds,  and  a  tolerably  good 
cook.  Wine  of  the  country  (and  very 
good),  ice,  fruit,  and  other  vegetables, 
eiccllent  macaroni,  and  fish,  may  lilce- 
wlse  be  procured  in  this  town;  but  per- 
sonswho  require  foreign  wine,butchers' 
meat,  or  poultry,  should  take  them  from 
Sorrento.  Large  barges,  and  skilful 
boatmen,  are  always  found  on  the  Beach 
at  Amalfi;  and  in  case  of  unfavourable 
weather  for  returning  to  the  Scaricatojo, 
it  is  more  prudent  to  hire  one  of  these 
barges,  than  to  risk  going  back  in  a 
small  boat.  Three  hours  should  beal- 
lowed  for  the  row  from  Amalfi  to  the 
Scaricatojo ;  one  hour  and  a  half  for 
ascending  that  Mountain ;  and  about  an 
hour  for  descending,  on  a  mule,  to  Sor- 
rento.(>)  Persons  who  find  it  imprac- 
ticable to  return,  by  sea,  from  Amalfi  to 
Sorrento,  may  goby  land  through  Vie- 
iri,  to  Salerno,  where  conveyances  to 
Castellamarc  can  always  be  procured. 
A  pleasant  water  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Sorrento  to  Castellamare, 
whither  a  Sorrento  boat  usually  goes  in 
one  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  returns  in 

(•)  Artists  pay,  per  night,  at  the  sup- 
pressed Capuchin  Convent,  for  three  meals 
and  a  bed,  seven  carlini.  Persons  in  a  higher 
rank  of  life  pay  more.  An  English  Lady  or 
Gentleman  is  provided  with  breakfast,  din- 
ner, supper,  and  bed,  for  a  ducat,  or,  at 
most,  a  piafitre:  and  tbts  AmalH  Portanlini, 
whooome  flrom  a  little  Place  called  Vettica, 
charge  a  Lady  alAmalS  one  piastre  a  morn- 
ing for  their  services.  Tbey  likewise  charge 
for  taking  a  JLady  to  Castellamare  four 
ducats.  All  of  them  may  be  trusted.  Their 
road  from  AmalH  to  Castellamare  is  by  the 
Mountain  of  S.  Angelo,  through  Pogerola 
and  Agerola.  Another  road,  sliortiip,  and 
Ubttrefore  prefierred  by  Donkey^boys,  is 
throuf  h  Piemonte;*  bat  thia  road  camiol  bo 
reoMBnaided  as  a  mule-palb ;  neilberdoet 
it  oonnund  so  magniflceBt  a  t^ro#pect  at 
that  Men  from  Ibe  Mouataia  of  &  Aaiialo. 


about  two  hoars.  Castellamare,  si ttwled 
at  the  foot  of  a  Bill  whereon  was  Ibe 
ancient  Stabiae,  is  encffcledliy  a  beaa- 
tifol  country,  and  embellished  with  a 
handsome  Quay  made  a  few  yearssiocp, 
when  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  was  aoder 
tbe  dominion  of  France.    Here  are  se- 
veral small  Lodging-houaes^  and  some 
tolerably  comfortable  Hotels,  namely, 
7A0  Albergo  d'italia,  theAlbergo  di 
lA}ndra,  The  Europa,  and  the  Alber- 
go Beale:  here   likewise  are  Springs 
of  Mineral  Water,  supposed  to  be,  in 
some  complaints,  efficcaious :  and  on 
the  Hill,  above  the  Town,  is  a  Royal 
Villa,   together  with   good  Lodgings 
houses,  delightfully  situated  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  shady  walks  and  rides:  bat  tbe 
irrigation  requisite  for  the  numerous 
kitchen  gardens  and  cotton  plantations 
near  Castellamare,  is  injurious- to  the 
air.(3)  On  the  Hill  it  is  possible  to  trace 
the  Site  of  Stabiae,  and  only  Cbe  Site ;  as 
the  eicavations  made  there  have  been 
filled  up :  a  circumstance  much  to  be 
regretted;  because  the  Villas  at  Stabia* 
were  spacions  and  elegant,  occupying 
almost  the  whole  site  of  the  town  after 
It  had  been  destroyed,  in  the  days  of 
Sylla,  by  the  tordk  of  citil  war.    So 
excellent  were,  tbe  pasturages  of  this 
district  in  former  ages,4hat  tbe  milk 
was  reputed  to  be  more  wholesome  and 
nutritious   than    that   of  any  other 
country;  and  the  high  groond  above 
Castellamare  received,  in  eonse<|tience, 
the  name  of  Jfona  Laetarius;  which 

(*)  Tbe  usual  pfioe  of  a  mole,  from  tbe 
Town  of  Sormnto  to  the  deaoent  called  Ibe 
Scaricatojo,  is  fbnr  carlini.  The  usual  price 
for  a  boat  with  four  oars,  and  plac««  for 
four  passengers,  fh>m  tbe  Marinella  of  the 
Scaricatojo  to  AmalS,  is  oae  piastre ;  and 
for  a  boat  with  six  oars,  and  places  for  six 
passengers,  from  Amalfi  to  the  Marinella, 
three  ducats. 

Persons  who  fp  from  Sorrento  to  Amatfl 
by  the  Scaricatojo,  and  propose  returning 
the  same  day,  should  order  mules  to  be 
ready  for  them  in  the  cveniog,  at  the  sum- 
mit of  tbeSCaricali^:  A  long  day  affords 
sufficient  time  for  going  aud  returning,— a 
Stop  of  four  hours  at  Amalfi  inclusive. 

(3)  A  Gentleman,  who  lost  bis  health  by  re- 
siding in  the  lower  part  of  Caslenamare, 
recovered  by  removing  to  the  bill;  wbicu 
in  consequence,  obtained  the  name  of  Qtiisa- 
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appellation  has  been  eitended  to  the 
whole  chain  of  hills  between  Castella- 
mare  and  Sorrento;  owing  perhaps  to 
the  quantity  and  eicellence  of  the  milk 
stUI  found  there.  Sculpture, Paintings^ 
and  a  considerable  number  of  Papyri, 
were  discovered  in  Stabiae,  but  very  few 
Skeletons ;  therefore  it  is  presumed  that 
most  of  the  inhabitants  escaped,  before 
their  dwellings  were  buried  by  theashes 
from  Vesuvius.!')  Pliny  the  Elder  ex- 
pired in  the  Villa  of  bis  friend  Pompo- 
nianus,  at  StabisB. 

Carriages  and  donkeys  may  always  he 
hired  at  Castellamare  to  convey  Tra- 
vellers to  Pompeii;  which  is  something 
above  three  miles  dislant.(>) 

The  ride  from  Castellamare  to  Grag- 
nano,  returning  by  S.  Niccola  de*  MIri, 
exhibits  beautiful  prospects;  as  does  the 
ride  to  the  Hermitage  of  S.  Michele. 

Another  pleasant  waterexcursionmay 
be  made  to  Capri.  This  Island,  situated 
about  three  leagues  and  a  half  from 
Sorrento,  and  about  eight  from  Naples, 
is  a  picturesque  mass  of  calcareous 
rocks,  nine  miles  in  circumference  ;and 
was  anciently  called  Caprea,  from 
being  peopled  with  goats,  its  original 
inhabitants,  goats  excepted,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  Colony  from 
Acarnania,  in  Epirus;  who  were  super- 
seded by  the  citizens  of  Neapolls ;  and 
they,  according  to  Strabo,  gave  it  in 
exchange  for  Ischia,  to  Augustus.  It  is 
celebrated  for  having  been  chosen,  by 
him,  as  an  occasional  retreat;  and,  by 
Tiberius,  as  a  residence  during  several 
years.  Augustus  embellished  it  with 
splendid  buildings;  and  his  unworthy 
successor  had,  in  this  small  island, 
twelve;  superb  Villas,  strongly  fortified, 
and  consecrated  to  the  twelve  superior 
heathen  deities.  But  as  persons  were 
sent  to  Capri,  on  the  demise  of  Tiberius, 
to  demolish  his  works  so  completely  as 
not  to  leave  one  stone  upon  another,  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  where  several  of 
these  edifices  stood.    The  Island  now 

(' )  A  oontiderabfe  number  of  persons  from 
Stjibiae  are  supposed  to  have  been  ia  the  Am- 
pbilboatreat  Pompeii  during  the  eruption  of 
79,  and  to  have  escaped  by  sea. 

{>)  The  usual  price  demanded  for  a  Ca- 
ItTlie  with  three  horses  is  two  piastres;  pro- 
vided the  carriage  remain  at  Pompeii  till 
•unst't,  and  then  convey  the  Hirer  back  to 
Cistellamarc. 


contains  about  nine  thousand  inha- 
bitants, the  town  of  Capri  (where  the 
Archbishop  of  Sorrento  has  an  Epis- 
copal Palace)  and  the  Village  of  Ana- 
Capri;  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  five 
hundred  and  thirty-five  steps.  The 
inhabitants  chiefly  consist  of  land- 
holders, mechanics,  sailors,  and  hus- 
bandmen :  perfect  equality  reigns 
among  them;  every  person  appears 
industrious;  very  few  are  wretchedly 
poor;  and  so  salubrious  is  the  climate, 
that  scarcely  any  maladies  visit  this 
spot.  The  soil  produces  excellent  wine, 
oil,  grain,  and  vegetables  of  every 
description;  among  which  is  theErba 
Ruggine,  used  by  dyers.  Immense 
flights  of  Quails  visit  Capri  during  the 
month  of  September,  and  are  caught 
in  nets,  to  supply  the  Naples  market. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  manag- 
ing this  excursion  is  to  hire  a  ten-oared 
boat  at  Sorrento,  taking  a -cold  dinner,  / 
bread,  plates,  glasses,  knives,  fork.s' 
salt,  etc.,  and  setting  out  very  early  in 
the  morning;  as  sixteen  hours  are  re- 
quired for  rowing  to  the  Island,  seeing 
its  antiquities,  and  returning.  (3)  when 
strangers  land,  donkeys  are  immediately 
brought  down  to  the  beach  for  their 
accommodation :  (4)  and  the  best  mode 
of  proceeding  is  to  mount  these  ani- 
mals, and  ascend  to  the  plain  of  Capri ; 
depositing  the  dinner  either  at  the 
Inn  kept  by  a  person  named  Pagani, 
and  called  the  Albergo  di  Londra,  f  s)  or  a  t 
one  of  the  Private  Houses,  where  Stran- 
gers may  hire  a  room  and  the  use  of  a 
kitchen  for  a  few  hours.  Then,  to  avoid 
fatigue,  it  is  expedient  to  proceed  on 
donkeys,  or  in  ehaiseM-drporteurs,  to  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  Island,  returning 
thence  to  dinner,andafterwards  going  to 
the  western  Part.  Onthesummitof  the 
Eastern  Promontory  are  remains  of  the 
Palace  of  Tiberius,  consecrated  to  Jove, 
and  called  Villa  Jovis.  Near  this  Villa 
are  the  substructions  of  the  ancient  Pha- 
ros of  Capri,  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  as 

(3)  Travellers  going  from  Sorrento  to  Ca- 
pri should  provide  themselves  with  a  pass- 
port, in  order  to  save  time  and  Irooble  on 
landing. 

(4)  Chaises-a-porteurs  may  likewise  Ix* 
found  in  the  Town  of  Capri. 

(5)  This  little  Ion  is  provided  with  beds. 
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having  been  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake a  few  days  previous  to  the  death 
of  Tiberius.    Contiguous  to  this  Edifice 
were  found,  about  twenty  years  since,  a 
subterranean  Flight  of  Stairs,  a  crystal 
Lachrymatory,  and  a  Basso-rilievo  of 
terra  cotta,  representing  Crispina,  the 
Wife,  and  LueUia,  the  Sister,  of  the  Em- 
peror Comraodus,  who  were  imprisoned 
here.    Between  the  Pharos  and  the  Pa- 
lace is  a  Rock  called  Salto  (leaping- 
place),  whence,  after  long  and  exquisite 
torments,  Tiberias  ordered  persons  un- 
der sentence  of  death  to  be  precipitated 
into  the  sea.    This  rock  is  six  hundred 
fathoms  in  height,  and  perpendicular. 
The  remains  of  the  Villa  Jovis  (supposed 
to  have  been  erected  by  Augustus)  con- 
sist of  two  Mosaic  Pavements:  five  sub- 
terranean Apartments,  built  with  bricks 
and  Roman  cement;  large  Vaults  which 
seem  to  have  made  part  of  a  Temple; 
vestiges  of  Baths,  and  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  Theatre.    The  marble  or- 
naments of  the  high  altar,  and  the  two 
side  altars,  of  the  Cathedral  in  the  town 
of  Capri,  and  likewise  a  pavement  of 
costly  marbles,  now  in  that  Cathedral, 
Avcrefoundamongtheseruins.The  water 
which  supplied  the  Villa  still  remains; 
and  is  superior  to  any  other  thislsland 
alTords;  and  the  view  from  the  summit  of 
the  Promontory  is  magnificent.  On  re- 
turning from  the  Villa  Jovis,  Travellers 
should  notice  two  conical  Hills,  which 
rise  between  that  eminence  and  the 
r.astellone ;  and  are  supposed  to  be  the 
TauruhultB,    mentioned    by    Statlus, 
On  the  side  of  one  of  these  Hills  is 
an  ancient  nymphaeum,  stupendously 
high  and  capacious,  and  terminated  by 
a  semicircular  building,  which  receives 
light  from  an  extensive  Arch  apparently 
formed  by  nature.    Thre   nymphSBum 
bears  the  name  of  Mitromania ;  and  was 
probably   consecrated  to  Mithras;'  a 
Basso-rilievo  of  that  deity,accomplishifig 
the  mystic  sacrifice  of  the  Bull,  having 
been  found  here.   Statues,Busts,Human 
Bones,  Sepulchral  Vases ,  and  a  Greek 
Inscriptioo,  wer*  discovered  in   this 
Grotto.     On  a  spot  called  Moneta,(') 
near  the  path  to  Mitromania,  ancient 
Reservoirs  seem  to  announce  the  site  of 
anolherTiberian  Villa;  and  nearMoneta 
is  a  Private  Path  leading  through^  Mas- 


aeria  to  the  Monte  di  8.  Michele,  which 
exhibits,  midway  up  the  Hill,  extensive 
ruins  of  an  Imperial  Palace  with  exterior 
Walls  about  fifteen  feet  thick.  A  long 
Corridor,  eighteen  Rooms,  and  remains 
of  Baths,  are  still  distinguishable  here. 
An  ancient  Road,  traces  of  which  may 
be  discovered,  led  to  the  summit  of  the 
Hill ;  where,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
a  modern  Fortress,  Mosaic  Pavements, 
Bases  of  Columns,  and  Subtcrraneaa 
Apartments,  were  found.  Probably, 
therefore,  another  Imperial  Villa  stood 
on  this  Hill,  which  commands  a  magni- 
ficent view.  At  a  place  called  Le  Came- 
relle  are  Ruins  which  seem  to  hJive 
made  part  of  an  Aqueduct;  andantiqua*- 
ries  suppose  there  was  an  Imperial  Villa 
near  it.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  Ca*- 
merelle,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
island,  was  another  Imperial  Residence, 
on  the  site  of  which  modern  fortifica- 
tions were  constructed,  and  subsequent- 
ly demolished.  On  the  contiguous 
Beach  are  remains  of  ancient  Roman 
Masonry  ;.and,  according  to  general  be^- 
lief,  Tiberius  kept  small  armed  vessels 
here,  to  protect  his  person.  From  this 
spot  are  seen  two  peculiarly  picturesque 
Rocks,  called  the  Faraglioni.  The  Cer- 
tosa,  now  uninhabited,.was  built  on  the 
site  of  a  Tiberian  Villa;  and  between 
thissuppressedCoHventandCastiglione, 
in  the  Masseria  of  Sig.  Valentini,  is  an 
elegant  Marble  Pavement,  not  very  long 
since  discovered.  Midway  up  the  Hill 
of  Castiglione  are  fragments  of  an  an- 
cient Edifice,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Tiberian  Villa  consecrated  to  Ne|H- 
tune.  A  Pavement  with  Geometrical 
Figures  attributed  to  Trasullus,  and 
now  removed  to  the  Favorita  at  Portici» 
together  with  Busts,  Bassi-rilievi,  Ca- 
mei,  etc.  were  found  here.  On  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Town  of  Capri  is  a  spot 
called  Sopra  Fontana,  in  the  Masseria  of 
Sig.  Michele  Arcucci,  which  was  cer- 
tainly the  site  of  an  ancient  Imperial 
Mansion;  as  considerable  vestiges  of 
the  Edifice  were  discoverable  not  very 
long  ago.  A  finely-draped  Statue  of 
Tiberius,  without  the  head,  and  now  in 
the  Vatican  Museum,  was  found  here ; 
and  the  subterranean  parts  of  the  Man- 
sion which  still  remain  are  remarkable 
for  their  size ;  two  of  these  Vaults  being 


r.^ 


Perhaps  so  called,  because  a  con«idei'abte  number  of  Coins  were  found  iben. 
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above  a  hundred  and  ninety  Teet  in 
length,  and  in  width  thirty-three.  On 
a  descent  (torn  Sopra  Fontana  to  the 
Beach,  are  five  Vaults  belonging  to  an 
Imperial  Palace,  superb  remains  of 
which  embellished  Capri  wilbin  the 
memory  of  several  persons  now  living : 
and  in  past  times  eight  stupendous  Co- 
lumns of  marble  fabont  eighteen  feet 
high),  four  being  giallo  antico,  and  four 
cipollino,  were  found  here,  together 
with  a  splendid  Pavement.  In  this  vici- 
nity is  an  ancientTemple  converted  into 
the  Church  Of  S.  Costanzo  (the  Patron  of 
the  Island),  and  ornamented  with  four 
of  these  Columns.  (')  Near  the  Church 
is  a  spot  denominated  Campo  di  Pisco, 
where  a  small  Fort  was  built  in  modern 
times ;  and  where  a  Cave  and  ruins  of  an 
ancient  Wall  mark  the  Site  of  another 
imperial  Palace,  supposed  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  Vesta.  The  remains  of 
the  Palazzo  delta  Marina  lie  on  the  sea- 
shore, at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Campo  di  Pisco ;  and  Travellers  must 
descend  to  these  Ruins  by  aid  -  of  a 
ladder.  Valuable  antiquities  have  been 
found  here;  among  them  is  the  Capital 
of  a  Column,  so  beautifully  worked  that 
Ithasbeen  placedin  the  uncovered  Court 
of  the  Museum  at  Naples,  as  a  study  for 
architects.  Hemains  of  Rooms  and  the 
Front  of  a  Temple,  with  Masses  of  Ma- 
sonry scattered  along  the  Beach,  are 
all  the  vestiges  now  traceable  of  this 
Palace,  which  was  probably  consecrated 
toCybele.  The  lofty  rock  towering  over 
the  Palazzo  delta  Marina  leads,  by  steps 
already  mentioned,  to  Ana-Capri.  It  is 
necessary  to  ascend  these  Stepson  foot, 
or  in  a  nhaise-d-porteurs  ;  donkeys, 
however,  can  go  up  without  riders;  and 
at  the  summit  of  the  Steps  is  a  good 
mole-path,  extending  from  one  extre- 
mity to  the  other  of  the  Plain  of  Ana- 
Capri.  Travellers,  therefore,  usually 
ride  round  this  Plain,  and,  on  returning 
to  the  steps,  dismount  and  walk  down« 
sending  their  donkeys  before  them. 
Ana-Capri  presents  neither  views  nor 
antiquities  which  compensate  for  the 
fatigue  of  visiting  it.  (*i 
A  low-piched  and  narrow  aperture  in 

CO  Theether  foor  adorn  the  Royal  Chapel 
atCawrla. 

(*)  The  price  aioally  demanded,  at  Capri, 
for  each  donkey  and  guide  per  day,  if  <iz 


the  Rocks,  westward  of  the  usual  land- 
ing-place at  Capri,  and  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  it,  leads  inlo  a 
circular  Cavern,  recently  discovered, 
well  worth  notice,  and  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  La  Grotta  Axxurt^ 
Persons  who  visit  this  sapphire  Cell  ar(^ 
obliged  to  place  themselves  horizontally 
in  the  little  bark  destined  to  convey 
them  through  the  above-named  low  ^nd 
narrow  aperture;  which  is  so  smallasto 
excite  an  apprehension  of  finding  dark- 
ness within :  but,  on  the  contrary  (if  the 
day  be  cloudless),  all  is  light— light  that 
would  dazzle,  were  it  not  blue.  The  co- 
lour of  the  water  which  fills  the  Cavern 
precisely  resembles  that  of  the  large  bot- 
tles of  vitriol  with  lamps  behind  them, 
seen  at  chemists*  windows  in  England ; 
and  this  water  appears  to  act  like  the 
lens  of  a  telescope,  by  conducting  the 
rays  of  the  sun  and  the  reflection  of  the 
brilliant  skies  of  Magna  Griecia  into  the 
Cavern.  After  the  eye  has  been  for  a 
few  moments  accustomed  to  a  light  so 
magical,  the  stupendous  vault  of  this  gi- 
gantic bath  is  discoverable,  richly  stud- 
ded with  stalactites,  and  assuming,  in 
consequence  of  a  strong  reflection  from 
that  transparent  blue  water,  exactly  the 
same  tint.  TheCavern  contains  broken 
steps  leading  to  a  Subterraneous  pas- 
sage, the  length  of  which  is  unknown  ; 
it  being  impossible  to  reach  the  end. 
owing  to  an  impediment  formed  by  earlh 
and  stones.  Masonry  seems  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  construction  of 
ttiese  steps  and  passage,  which  probably 
communicated  either  with  one  of  Tibe- 
rius*s  Villas,  or  that  of  Julia,  the  niece 
of  Augustus;  but  the  Cavern,  although 
it  may  have  been  used  as  a  bathing- 
place,  is  evidently  the  work  of  nature. 
Persons  who  wish  to  visit  II  Grottone 
Axzuro,  as  it  is  called  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Capri,  should  take  from  the 
landing-place  in  that  Island  a  small 
boat,  always  employed  on  this  occasion, 
and  row  to  the  aperture  in  the  rocks; 
remembering,  however,  that  the  aper- 
ture is  low-pitched  and  narrow,  and 
therefore  no  boat  can  pass  through 
it,  except  the  sea  be  perfectly  calm. 

carlioi,  buonamano  not  inclusive.  The  Ci- 
ceroni expert*  lialf  a  piastre,  and  the  cu  .- 
tom4iouie  officer  three  carlini. 
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,Aii  hour  and  a  half  should  be  allowed 
Tor  going  and  returning.(') 

EXCUBSION  TO  THE  ISLANDS  OF  PROCIDA 
AND  ISCHIA. 

The  passage,  in  a  row-boat,  from  Sor- 
rento to  Uchia,  occupies,  generally 
speaking,  full  sii  hours  :(*)  and  as  this 
Island  is  only  Ove  leagues  distant  from 
Naples,  and  only  two  Neapolitan  miles 
from  Procida,  Travellers  often  prefer 
going  from  Naples  to  Procida,  and 
thence  to  Ischia ;  in  order  to  accomplish 
which  voyage  without  risk^  it  is  requi- 
site to  have  a  large  and  safe  boat.  The 
passage,  in  a  row-boat,  from  Naples  to 
Procida  (three  leagues  in  distance;^ 
usually  occupies  about  two  hours  and  a 
half: but  persons  who  dislike  expedi- 
tions by  sea  may  go  by  land,  so  far  as 
Miniscola,  a  little  Port  (inhabited  by 
fishermen)  four  miles  from  Baja  :  and  at 
Miniscola  passage-boats  may  always  be 
obtained  for  Procida,  which  is  only 
one  league  distant.  The  Aborigines  of 
Procida,  anciently  called  Prochyta,are 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Colony  of 
Eretriansand  Ghalcidians.  The  soil  is 
volcanic,  fertile,  and  productive  of  ex- 
cellent fruit  and  good  wine:  the  cir- 
cumference   of    the  Island   is  seven 

miles ;  and  its  present  inhabitants,about 
fourteen  thousand  in  number,  are  in- 
dustrious and  opulent.  They  possess  a 
Thunny  Fishery,  and  a  considerable 
fleet  of  small  merchant-vessels.  The 
costume  of  Procida  is  perfectly  Greek, 
and  peculiarly  elegant.(3)  The  men  wear 
Phrygian  caps  (as  do  all  the  mariners  in 
Magna  Graecia);  and  both  sexes  are 
handsome.  This  Island  exhibits  no 
striking  feature,  except  its  dismantled 
Castle;  which  stands  proudly  on  the 


(<)  From  the  landing-place  in  thisCavern, 
to  the  end  of  the  sublerraneous  passagp,  is 
reported,  by  (he  Guide  who  has  frrt]ueatly 
explored  it,  to  be  a  hundred  and  eighty 
palmi  in  length:  till  about  midway  the 
breadth  is  twelve  palmi;  and  toward  the 
end  it  diminishes  to  four  palmi,  or  some- 
thing less.  The  depth  of  the  water  in  (he 
Grotto  is,  by  the  Guldens  attx>unt,  seventy 
palmi;  and  the  height  of  the  vault,  in  the 
loftiest  part,  iS'  likewise  about  seventy 
palmi.  The  extreme  length  of  the  Grotto, 
where  there  is  water,  acoordiog  to  a  mea< 
surement  made  by  Lord  Rossmore  and  Cap-  ! 


summit  of  a  cliff,  and  is  become  a  Royal 
Shooting-seat,  now  unfurnished,  where 
Travellers  who  have  brought  refresh- 
ments with  them  are  sometimes  alio  wed 
the  use  uf  a  room.  The  view  from  the 
Terrace  of  this  Villa  is  enchanting.  The 
other  buildings  at  Procida  are  chiefly 
flat-roofed  houses,  with  terraces  on  the 
top,  and  staircases  on  the  outside  of  the 
walls.  From  the  Marina  di  S.  Maria Cat- 
tolica,  where  Neapolitan  boatmen  usu- 
ally land  their  passengers  to  the  Royal 
Villa,  is  a  short  mile;  thence  to  Chi^jo- 
lella,  where  passage-boats  are  found  for 
Ischia,  is  less  than  two  miles; and  from 
Cbiajolello  to  Ischia  about  two  miles. 
Ischia,  according  to  general  opinion 
the  offspring  of  subterranean  fire,  and 
anciently  denominated  jEnaria,  Ina- 
Time,  Pithecusa,  and  /scla,(4)  is  com- 
puted to  be  about  eighteen  miles  in 
circumference.    Tradition  reports  that 
ischia  and  Procida  were  once  united, 
and  bore  the  name  of  Pitkecusa ;  In 
confirmation  of  which  belief  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  the  soil  of  both  islands  is 
volcanic,  and  that  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  Ischia,  like  those  of  Procida, 
were  a  Colony  of  Eretrians  and  Ghalci- 
dians. In  early  ages  there  was  a  Volcano 
at  Ischia  so  tremendous,  that  its  erup- 
tions terrified  and  drove  away  the  first 
Settlers  on  the  Island  :  and  the  Syra- 
cusans,  who  colonised  there,  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  previous  to  the 
Christian  era«  were  also  driven    away 
by  the  same  circumstance :  no  great 
eruption,  however,  seems  to  have  taken 
place  since  the  year  1301 ;  and  during 
the  last  four  centuries  the  Island  has 
been    perfectly    exempt    from  these 
appalling  visitations.   It  is  celebrated 
for  Hot  Mineral  Springs,  the  relics  of  its 


tain  Branford  of  the  Royal  British  Navy,  is 
fifty-five  English  yards  and  sixteen  ibches. 
The  subterraneous  passage,  which  appears 
to  have  fallen  in  at  the  end,  might  easily  be 
excavated. 

(a)  The  usual  price  of  a  ten-oared  boat, 
from  Sorrento  to  Ischia,  is  four  piastres ; 
and  the  price  of  a  large  boat,  going  straight 
from  Naples  to  Iscbia,  is  about  five  piastres. 

(3)  PersonswhowiFbtosee  thiscoslumeto 
advantage  shoa  d  visit  Procida  on  a  Festival. 

(4)  It  was  called  JEnaria^  from  iBneas. 
who  is  supposed  to  have  landed  at  Iscbia  ou 
his  way  to  Lalium. 
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Volcano,  and  supposed  to  have  proved, 
in  several  cases,  salutary.  The  whole 
Island  is  richly  cultivated ;  not  excepting 
the  Volcano  now  eitinct,  the  Epopeus 
of  the  Classics,  a   conical  mountain, 
eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  sea,  and  clothed 
with  vines  to  the  summit  of  its  western 
peak,    ischia, indeed, may  becalled  an 
immense  vineyard,  interspersed  with 
towns  and  villages.  Its  present  popula- 
tion amounts  to  twenty-four  thousand 
inhabitants  :  a  handsome,  spirited,  and 
industrious  people^  many  of  whom  are 
sailors  and  fishermen,  the  rest  land- 
holders, mechanics,  and  peasants.  The 
Island  produces  some  of  the  best  wines 
in  the  vicinity  of  Naples;  delicious  figs, 
which  (when  dried)  are,  during  winter, 
the  chief  support  of  the  poor;  wheat, 
and  Indian  corn,  though  not  in  large 
quantities.  A  famous  Straw  Hat  Manu- 
factory is  established  at  Barano,  near 
the  Epopeus;  and  remarkably  pretty 
little  Straw  Baskets  are  also  fabricated 
in  this  Island. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  make  the  tour 
•of  Ischia,  must  either  walk,  mount  a 
donkey,  or  be  carried  by  Portantini,  as 
the  roads  are  too  narrow  for  wheel-car- 
riages. This  tour  may  be  accomplished 
in  ten  hours;  though  Travellers,  nol 
limited  with  respect  to  time«  would  find 
it  more  convenient  to  employ  a  couple 
of  days  in  seeing  tlie  Island;  going,  the 
first  day,  by  Foria  to  the  Epopeus,  now 
called  Monte  S.  Niccold;  and  thence  to 
the  burning  Ravine  at  its  base  :  and  on 
the  second  day,  visiting  the  Lava  which 
destroyed  the  Town  of  Ischia — the  pe- 
culiarly interesting  ancient  Crater  near 
it-^he  Hot  Springs,  which  may  be 
heard  tobolHn  a  Ravine  adjacent  to  the 
Public  Baths—The  Public  Baths  them- 
selves—and the  Hot  Springs  on  the 
Sea-shor«  near  Lacco.  The  ascent  by 
way  of  Foria  to  the  Epopeus^  from  a 
Boarding-bouse  called  The  Sentinella, 
occupies  about  three  hours  and  ten 
minutes,  and  is,  in  distance,  between 
seven  and  eight  miles.  The  descent, 
returning  the  shortest  way  to  the  Sen- 
tinella, occupies  two  hours.  Travellers 
who  ascend  by  Foria  find  a  good  mule- 
path  to  the  Hermitage  near  the  summit 
of  the  Epopeus;  but  the  short  descent, 
toeing  rocky  and  rapid,  it  is  necessary  to 
«ralk  down.   The  present  Inhabi  tants  of 


the  Hermitage  are  an  Anchorite  and  a 
Lay  Brother,  who  do  their  utmost  to 
welcome  and  direct  Travellers,  present- 
ing them  with  bread,  wine,  and  fVuit, 
for  which  they  expect  a  piastre  as  a 
remuneration  :  and  the  view  from  the 
summit  of  the  Mountain  being,  on  a 
clear  day,  magnificently  fine.  Travellers 
would  do  well  to  take  cold  meat  with 
them,  and  dine  at  the  Hermitage. 

Foria,  a  populous  and   charmingly 
placed  Town,  contains  a  Church  dedicate 
ed  to  S.Maria  di  Loreto,  and  ornament- 
ed with  handsome  pilasters,  incrustcd 
with  ancient  marbles.  The  ascent  to 
the  £popeu«  begins  almost  immediately 
beyond  Foria;  and  within  view  of  the 
path  leading  up  to  that  Mountain  (be- 
tween Foria  and  a  small  Hamlet  called 
Pansa ),  is  a  Beach,  contiguous  to  the 
Promontory  of  Capo  Imperatore,  con- 
taining Hot    Springs,    said,   by    the 
Inhabitants  of  Foria,  to  be  the  most 
eificacious  of  all    the  numerous  hot 
springswith  which  Ischia  abounds.  The 
views  on  the  ascent  to  a  Place  called 
Fonlana  ar<e  enchanting;  and  cut  out  of 
the  rocks  which  crown  the  Epopeus  is 
the  Hermitage,  which  contains  several 
Celliw  and  a  Chapel  dedicated  to  S. 
Niccold.  Above  the  Hermitage  is  a  Ter- 
race, commanding  the  extensive  and 
magnificent  view  already  mentioned  : 
and  after  having  descended  by  the  short 
Path  to  the  base  of  the  Epopeus,  it  takes 
up  very  little  time  to  visit  the  burning 
Ravine,  situated  nearly  epposketo  the 
Sentinella. 

On  the  second  day  it  Is  advisable,  in 
the  first  place,  to  visit  the  Torrent  of 
Lava  which  destroyed  the  old  Town  of 
Ischia;  thence  proceeding  to  the  new 
Town,  built  en  Ks  site,  but  containing 
no  otject  of  interest  except  its  Castle 
(garrisoned  by  Neapolitan  soldiers), 
which  stands  in  a  picturesque  situation. 
The  old  Town  was  built  on  a  rock, 
whither,  during  the  period  whyen  the 
Ischiots  were  liable  to  invasions  from 
the  Saracens  and  other  nations,  the 
whole  population  of  the  Island  fled,  on 
any  sudden  alarm;  and  here  a  Martello 
Tower  was  erected,  to  warn  them  of 
approaching  danger.  On  returning  from 
the  Town  of  Ischia,  it  is  advisable  to 
ascend  to  the  ancient  Crater,  which 
offers  a  rich  treat  to  the  Naturalist ;  and 
Ibeaule-path  (a  very  good  one)  to  this 
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extinct  Volcano  passes  through  beau- 
tiful scenery.  Hence  it  is  advisable  to 
proceed  to  the  Hot  Springs  in  a  Ravine 
adjacent  to  the  Public  Baths,  and  where 
the  water  is  distinctly  heard  boiling  in 
the  earth.  The  Public  Baths  were  erect- 
ed at  Gasamiccia  by  a  pious  Establish- 
ment in  Naples,  the  Monte  della  Miseri- 
cordia, which  Establishment  eitends  its 
charity  so  far  as  to  transport  from 
Naples  hither  those  sick  persons  who 
are  supposed  to  require  the  Baths,  and 
cannot  defray  the  expense  attendant 
on  trying  their  efficacy  :  and  further, 
the  Establishment  places  these  sick 
persons  in  an  Hospital  adjoining  the 
Bathing^house,  provides  them  with  food 
for  twenty  successive  days,  and  then 
sends  them  back  to  Naples  cost  free..  A 
broad  and  very  long  Apartment  con- 
tains the  Baths,  seventy-six  in  n  umber. 
Shower  Baths  inclusive.  The  water  of 
each  Bath  is  emptied  and  renewed  for 
each  Bather ;  and  the  Hot  Mineral  Spring, 
by  which  these  baths  are  supplied, 
likewise  furnishes  steam  for  the  Vapour 
Baths,  which  are  contiguous  to  the 
Hospital.  From  theBalhs  it  is  advisable 
to  proceed  to  the  pretty  Town  of  Lacco, 
near  which  are  several .  Hot  Springs, 
used  in  rheumatic  complaints  as  Vapour 
Baths :  and  beyond  Lacco,  on  the  Sea-. 
Shore,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  in 
the  Sea,  is  a  Spring  of  Boiling  Water,  so 
powerful  that  the  sand  in  its  vicinity  is 
too  hot  to  hold.  There  are  pretty  Villas 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lacco;  and 

(<}  The  price  usually  asked  at  the  Senti- 
nella  is  fifleea  carlioi  per  day,  for  board 
and  lodging  for  Ladies  and  Genllemeo,  and 

seven  and  a  half  for  servants :  and  the  price  I  weather;  but  oould  not,  generally  speaking, 
of  a  donkey,  buonamano  not  inclusive,  for     descend  with  safety  at  any  time. 


Ruins  of  Ancient  Baths  may  be  traced 
near  a  Hamlet  called  Gastiglione.   . 

Foria,  Lacco,  and  Ischia,  seem  to  be 
the  largest  Towns  in  the  Island :  they 
are  all  situated  on  the  Sea-shore;  but 
the  best  Landing-place,  in  good  wea- 
ther, is  at  Lacco.  In  rough  weather  it  is 
generally  advisable  to  land  at  the  Town 
of  Ischia.  During  Autumn,  1829,  the 
Island  contained  three  comfortable 
Lodging  and  Boarding  Houses; namely, 
The  Sentinella,  large,  beautifully  si- 
tuated on  a  commanding  eminence, 
near  the  Baths  of  Casamiccia,  clean,  well 
ordered,and  well  served  with  respect  to 
eating— t^ House  of  Dan  Tommasso, 
who  is  celebrated  for  his  wine— and  the 
new  Lodging  and  Boarding  House, 
Don  Tommasso*8  House  is  farther  front 
the  Baths  than  is  the  Sentinella;  so 
likewise  is  the  new  Hotel. 

Ischia  possesses  a  salubrious  climate, 
though  extremely  warm  in  summer, 
from  want  of  shade;  there  being  but 
one  spot  upon  the  Island  clothed  with 
forest-trees;  and  this  is  near  the  old 
Crater.  Persons  directed  to  use  the 
Baths  generally  try  them  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August. 

Rabbits  poultry,  and  fish  may  be 
found  at  Ischia;  but  butchers*  meat, 
butter,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles, 
are  usually  brought  from  Naples  by  the 
Passage-boat ;  which,  in  good  weather, 
goes  thither  daily,  at  eight  Hi  the 
morning.(() 


mounting  and  descending  the  Epopeust  is 
eight  carlioi.— Mules,  or  donkeys,  may  as- 
cend this  mountain  the  short  way,  in  dry 
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ROUTE  FROM  NAPLES  TO  ROM^,  BY  THE  VIA  LATINA. 

Ancient  Capua  and  its  AAipbitheatre,  etc.— Calvi.— San  Germano,  and  Remains  of  Gasinuro. 
—Abbey  of  Monte  Canno.— Inn  of  the  Melfa.— Arce.— Rocca  d*Arce.— Arpino.— Alina.— 
Isola  di  Sora.— Falls  of  the  Liris.— Sora.— Lake  of  Fusioc— Alba  Fucentia.— Antionm.— 
Acpiina—  Gepraoo.— Frosinoa«.—  Fereotioo.—  Alatri.—  Anagni.—  Valmontone.—  Lu- 
ffnano.— Rome. 


The  upper  route  from  Naples  to  Borne, 
through  San  Germano  and  Frosinone, 
follows  the  course  of  the  ancient  Via 
Latina,  till  it  falls  into  the  Via  Labi- 
cana,  the  present  high  road  from  Co- 
lonna  (the  ancient  Labicum)  to  Rome. 
This  upper  route,  through  valleys  of  the 
Apennine,  is  shorter  than  the  post-road, 
over  the  Pontine  Marshes,  from  Rome 
to  Naples :  it  is  likewise  kept  in  most 
eicellent  condition;  and,  exclusive  of 
the  ascent  to  Frosinone,  is  exempt  from 
steep  hills.  The  country  through  which 
it  passes  abounds  with  rich  and  beau- 
tiful woods;  and  the  numerous  and 
considerableremainsiofancientPelasgic 
fortresses,  sealed  on  the  pinnacles  of 
ioriy  mountains,  between  which  the 
road  lies,  furnish  Travellers  with  a 
precise  idea  of  the  prospects  ancient 
Italy  must  hive  presented  throughout 
thepicluresqueterritories  of  the  volsci. 
The  inns  on  this  peculiarly  interesting 
road  areat  present  (1836)  Ihinly  scatter- 
ed, and  not  well  provided  either  with 
beds  or  butchers*  meat;  but  new  inns 
are  building,  and  three  are  already 
built,  and  opened  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  Travellers. 

A  statement  of  the  distances  from  inn 
to  inn,  and  likewise  of  the  best  mode  of 
obtainingtolerablebedson  this  road,  is 
given  in  the  Appendix,  under  the  article 
**  Route  en  Voiturin  from  Naples  to 
Rome,  by  the  Via  Latina;**and  persons 
who  follow  the  advice  contained  in  the 
above-named  article  will  not  find  them- 
selves badly  accommodated. 

the  remains  of  the  Amphitheatre 
which  has  been  lately  excavated  at  an- 
cient Capua  (now  denominated  Santa 
Maria  di  Capua)  are  so  strikingly  magni- 

v>)By  "railet"  are  meant  Roman  milct 
ftiraoghout  tbU  route. 

;•>  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Alticus, 
nieatiOQS,  that  the  Gladiatorial  Sckool  of 


ficent,  that  Travellers  would  be  amply 
repaid  for  going  round  by  Santa  Maria 
di  Capua  (less  than  three  miles(')  out 
of  the  direct  road)  in  order  to  see  this 
Amphitheatre  on  their  way  to  modern 
Capua.  Ancient  Capua  was,  during  the 
middle  ages,  so  completely  laid  waste 
and  destroyed  by  the  repeated  ravages 
of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Lombards, 
that  its  precise  situation  has  in  modern 
days  often  been  questioned.  One  cause 
of  this  was  the  apparent  smallness  of  a 
Ruin  called  its  Amphitheatre;  which 
edifice  is  described  by  Cicero  as  having 
held  a  hundred  thousand  spectators  :(>) 
but  since  the  Ruin  in  question  has  been 
excavated,  there  seems  reason  to  sup- 
pose it  might  have  held  seventy-five 
thousand  spectators,  and  even  more. 
This  excavation  has  likewise  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  foundations  of  a  city, 
about  fifteen  palmi  under-ground,  and 
contiguous  to  the  Amphitheatre;  which 
circumstances,  united  with  several 
others,  have  established  the  belief  that 
Capua,  whose  walls  were  between  five 
and  six  miles  In  circumference,  whose 
public  edifices  vied  in  splendour  with 
those  ofRomeand  Carthage,  and  whose 
population  amounted  to  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  actually  stood  on 
a  Bpol  where  almost  every  trace  of  its 
existence  has  long  been  consigned  to 
oblivion. 

The  origin  of  Capua  (the  Capital  of 
Campania)  seems  doubtful;  though,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  it  was  founded  by 
the  Etruscans,  fifty  years  previous  lo 
the  existence  of  Rome.  Livy  sifpposes 
its  original  name  to  have  been  Vultur- 
num;  and  probably  when  it  was  unex- 
pectedly wrested  from  the  Etruscans  by 

aoctent  Capoa  usually  contained  forty  thou- 
sand pupils:  a  presumptive  proof  of  the  im- 
mense siae  of  the  Amphitheatre. 
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the  Samnites  (an  event  which  he 
meDtions  as  having  occurred  during  a 
festival),  its  appellation  was  changed  to 
Canpua,  or  Campua,{')  The<Capuans 
showed  great  kindness  to  the  Roman 
army  after  the  ignominious  convention 
of  the  Caudine  Forks ;  and  Rome  repaid 
this  kindness ;  for,  under  her  protection, 
the  Capuans,  notwithstanding  their 
indolent  and  luiuriouscharacter,atlain- 
ed  great  power  and  celebrity  :  but,  by 
espousing  the  cause  of  Hannibal,  In 
opposition  to  that  of  Rome,  they  drew 
upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  the 
Romans;  who  besieged  Capua,  com- 
pelled it  to  surrender,  enslaved  its 
citizens,  massacred  its  senators,  and  re- 
duced the  place  to  the  lowest  condition 
of  a  Prasfectura.  At  length,  however, 
Julius  C»sar  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  Colony;  Augustus,  likewise,  be- 
came its  patron ;  and  we  collect  from 
Strabo,  that  in  his  time  it  had  recovered 
all  its  former  magnificence.  We  are 
told  that  it  had  seven  gates ;  sii  of  them 
were  — the  Porta  Casilinensis,  and  the 
Porta  Albana,  through  both  of  which 
passed  the  Via  Appia;  the  Porta  Jo  vis, 
supposed  to  have  led  to  the  Temple  of 
Jove  on  Mount  Tifata;  and  the  Gates 
called  Cumana,  Alellana,  and  Liternina, 
which  opened  in  the  direction  of  Cnms, 
Atella,  and  Liternum.  The  Gate  still  in 
existence  (probably  the  Porta  Casilinen- 
sis) is  particularly  interesting,  enough 
having  escaped  the  ravages  of  war  to 
justify  the  conjecture  that  it  was  a 
double  entrance  (like  the  Carmental 
Gate  at  Rome)  ornamented  with  statues 
of  protecting  deities,  the  niches  for 
which  may  still  be  seen.  The  materials 
of  this  edifice  are  large  quadrilateral 
blocks  of  travertino.^>) 

The  Amphitheatre  stands  close  lo  the 
high  road,  and  is  computed  to  be,  in  cir- 
cumference, one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  palmi;  the  height  of  its 
exteriorWallwas  one  hundred  and  forty 
palmi;  the  length  of  its  Arena  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  four,  and  the  width  one 
hundred  and  seventy-sii  palmL  The 
Edifice  is  otdn  elliptical  form,  compos- 
es)  Strabo  seems  to  have  supposed  that 
Capaa  derived  its  second  appellation  from 
the  word  Caputs  because  it  ^  as  one  of  the 
most  splendid  capitals  of  the  Ancient  World. 
(>)  The  two  prmcipal  quarlere  of  ancient 


ed  of  immense  blocks  of  travertine, 
joined  together,  without  cement,  by 
iron  or  bronze  cramps.  In  the)simple  and 
grand  Etruscan  style,  called  rustic :  and 
consists  of  a  circle  of  Arches,  which 
served  as  passages  to  the  corridors.    It 
had  four  principal  Gates,  appropriatedgM 
as  entrances  for  the  inhabitants  of  four 
neighbouring  cities,  and  named  after 
them.    The  Arches  belonging  to   the 
principal  Gates  are  more  lofty,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  more  richly  ornament- 
ed, than  the  others.    On  the  key-stones 
of  these  Arches  were  Heads   of  hea- 
then Deities;  two  of  which  alone  re- 
main ;  and  on  either  side  of  every  arch 
was  a  Half  Column  of  the  Tuscan  order. 
According  to  supposition  there  were 
three  upper  storeys,  which  the  Emperor 
Adrian   decorated   most  sumptuously 
with  statues,  gilding,  Bassi-rilicvi,  cor- 
nices of  African  marble,  and  Corinthian 
columns  of  cipollino;  a  considerable 
number  of  which  lie  prostrate  within 
the  circular  wall  and  likewise  on  the 
outside  of  it.  Yhe  interior  of  the  edifice 
had  three  circularCorrldors,  which  sup- 
ported the  seats  for  the  spectators ;  and 
the  exterior  Wall  was  surrounded  with 
a  magnificenlly    broad  paved   Walk. 
The  number  of  Vomitories  is  supposed 
to  have  been  sixty;  the  Arena  was  floor- 
ed with  wood:  but  no  traces  of  its  floor- 
ing remain;  neither  are  there  any  ves- 
tiges of  the  Podium;  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  declivity  for  the  Seats,  and 
enough  of  the  second  Storey  to  prove 
that  it  consisted  of  reticulated  brick- 
work, may  still  be  discovered.    Under 
the  Arena  are  remains  of  Channels  for 
Water,  probably  used  when  Naumachi» 
were    exhibited.     Apertures,  through 
which  wild  beasts  were  drawn  ap  in 
cages  from  their  dens  to  the  Arena,  are 
likewise  discoverable;  as  are  several 
Staircases.    During  the  dark  ages  this 
superb  Amphitheatre  was    converted 
into  a  fortress;  and  its  ground-storey 
transformed  into    lodging-rooms    for 
soldiers,  to  the  great  injury   of  (be 
building. 
The  Church  of  San  Francesco,  at  S.  Bfa- 

Capua  were  denomioatod  Seplasia  and  M- 
bona;  and  the  farmer  seems  to  have  been 
noted  as  the  abode  of  poftamers  and  ven- 
ders of  ointments,  perhaps  for  the  use  of 
the  public  Batbs. 
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ria  di  Capua,  stands  upon  part  of  an  an- 
cient Crypto  Porticus,  which  merits 
notice :  it  is  now  occupied  hy  cavalry  : 
and  the  Church,  called  S.. Maria  di  Ca- 
pua»  also  merits  notice,  because  it  con- 
tains fifty-two  ancient  Columns,  of  vari- 
■pus  orders  and  dimensions.  According 
to  what  is  now  the  established  belief, 
ancient  Capua  was  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  mile  and  a  half  from  its 
modern  namesake,  between  the  ri- 
vers Vulturnus  and*  Clanius,  now  de- 
nominated the  Yolturno  and  Lagno. 

About  four  miles  beyond  mo<&rn  Ca- 
pua the  Via  Latino  presents  itself  on 
the  right,  and  leads  to  Calvi,  and  San 
Germano.  The  former,  anciently  deno- 
minated Caletf  belonged  originally,  as 
we  learn  from  Livy,  to  the  Ausones;  (>) 
but  was  colonised  by  the  Romans,  a.  u. 
G.  421.  Remains  of  a  Temple,  ruins  of 
an  Amphitheatre,  and  traces  of  a  Circus, 
prove  that  it  once  was  large  and  popu- 
lous. Its  wines  are  celebrated  by  Bo- 
race,  itswillows  by  Cicero,  its  acidulous 
waters  by  Pliny,  and  Its  vases  ofereta 
cotta  were  famous  throughout  the  civi- 
lised world.  The  vineyards  of  the  Ager 
Cahnua  bordered  on  tho6e  of  the  Ager 
Falernus,  which  were  reputed  to  pro- 
duce the  best  wine  of  ancient  Italy. 
The  prime  Falernian,  however,  is  said 
to  have  been  made  at  some  distance 
from  Cales,  in  the  village  of  Fauitia- 
nu8,  about  six  miles  from  Sinuesta,  l») 
All  which  now  remains  of  Cales,  except 
the  ruins  already  mentioned,  is  a  small, 
dismantled,  picturesque  Castle,  of  the 
dark  ages,  a  decaying  Church,  dignified 
by  the  name  of  "  iT  Vescovato;  "  an- 
other untenantable-looking  edifice  des- 

(<)  Many  writers  OQOjecturp,  that  the  Au- 
sones and  the  Oceans  were  the  same  people, 
and  the  primary  inhabitants  of  Campania. 

(*/  How  far  these  famous  vineyards  ex- 
tended, is  not  precisely  ascertained;  but  we 
know  that  tlie  ridge  of  bills  between  Sinu- 
essa,  now  Mondragone,  and  Suessa  Jurun- 
corum,  nowSessa,  produced  super-excellent 
Wine.  We  likewise  know  that  the  Jger 
Calcnus  was  famed  for  its  vineyards ;  that 
the  Wine  of  Aversa,  called  Asprino,  is  now 
often  sold  for  Champagne,  and  that  the  Wine 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  and  called 
Lacbryms  chriKti,  precisely  resembles  that 
which  was  deemed  by  the  ancients  the  best 
Faleroian.  Lachrymae  christi  is  so  called 
becaoae,  like  all  the  finest  Italian  Wines,  it 


tined  for  a  Seminary ;  a  Wine-house ;  and 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  Gate. 

Beyond  Calvi  the  road  divides  into  two 
branches;  that  on  the  left  going  to  Te- 
ano,  anciently  Teanum  Sidicinum,  the 
other  to  the  Osleria  di  Santa  Felice ;  and 
near  the  spot  where  this  division  takes 
place  the  limits  of  the  domains  ofCcUes 
and  Teanum  were,  in  former  ages, 
marked  by  two  Temples  consecrated  to 
Fortune,  and  standing  one  on  the  right, 
the  other  on  the  left,  of  the  Via  Latina, 
Teano,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
above  three  miles  distant  from  Calvi, 
stands  in  a  valley  on  the  Via  Latino, 
and  is  reputed  to  have  been,  next  to  Ca- 
pua, the  largest  town  of  Campania.  It 
originally  belonged  to  the  Sidicini;  but 
became  a  Roman  Colony  under  Augus- 
tus, and  vestiges  of  its  walls  and  public 
buildings  are  still  distinguishable.  Cold 
acidulous  springs,  mentioned  by  Yitru- 
vius,  and  now  denominated  Acqua  delle 
Caldarelle,  may  be  found  in  its  vicinity. 
The  road  to  the  Osteria  di  Santa  Felice, 
about  twenty  miles  distant  from  modern 
Capua,  passes  through  a  beautiful  coun- 
try ;  and  thence  traverses  the  district  of 
Mignano  to  San  Germano;  which  is 
about  fourteen  miles  from  San  Felice. 
The  rich  woods  and  superb  oak-trees, 
bordering  the  latter  portion  of  this  road, 
give  It  the  appearance  of  a  series  of 
magnificent  parks;  and  the  lofty  moun- 
tains of  the  Apennine,  towering  above 
these  woods,  form  a  bold  and  beautiful 
frame  to  the  landscape.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  this  park-like  scenery  stands 
San  Germano,  built  partly  at  the  base 
of  Monte  Casino,  and  partly  on  its  lower 
region.    A  large  and  picturesque  baro- 

is,  or  ought  to  be,  made  as  follows:— The 
grapes,  after  having  been  nicely  cleanred, 
are  thrown  into  a  large  receiver,  which  re- 
fern  hies  a  cullender,  its  bottom  being  full  of 
holes:  this  receiver  stands  upon  another, 
without  boles ;  —  and  the  grapes,  being 
bruised  by  their  own  weight,  discharge  their 
juice,  drop  by  drop,— or,  to  speak  t^ura- 
tively,  tear  by  tear,— into  the  lower  receiver : 
hence  the  Wine  derives  its  Latin  name  of 
"  Lachryms,"  tears ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  Greek  word,  "  christi,"  it  merely  sig- 
nifies the  very  best;  though  Travellers  mis- 
taking its  signification  have  upbraided  the 
Neapolitans  for  giving  so  sacred  a  name  to 
Wine. 
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nial  Castle  of  the  middle  ages  overhangs 
the  town ;  and  the  pinnacle  of  the  moun- 
tain is  crowned  by  the  most  spacious 
and  splendid  Benedictine  Convent 
existing.  San  Germano,  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  Forum  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  Casinum,  was  erected  by 
Bertario,  Abbot  of  the  above-named  Ab- 
bey, and  surrounded  with  walls,  a.  d. 
866.  Shortly  afterward,  it  fell  a  prey 
to  the  Saracens,  as  did  its  founder ;  but 
succeeding  Abbots  rebuilt  the  town.  We 
are  told,  by  Varro,  that  the  extensive 
and  populous  city  of  Cctsinum,  from 
which  Monte  Casino  derives  its  name, 
originally  t>elonged  to  the  Samnites.  It 
is  described  as  having  been  watered  by 
so  many  springs  that  its  climate  was,  in 
consequence,  as  it  is  at  the.  present  day, 
damp  and  foggy.  Us  Citaael  probably 
stood  where  now  stands  the  Castle  of 
San  Germano,  and  its  Basilica  and  Curia 
are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site 
of  the  Cathedral  of  San  Germano,  and 
the  Church  called  CinqueTorre.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  ancient  columns 
of  granite  and  cipollino  ornament  these 
churches.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  San  Germano,  on  the  lower  part  of 
Monte  Casino,  toward  the  west,  is  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  ancient  Pavement 
of  one  of  the  Streets  of  Casinum,  which 
still  retains  marks  of  carriage-wheels, 
and  has,  on  each  side,  a  footway.  Here, 
likewise,  toward  the  right,  are  remains 
of  a  theatre.  Its  semicircle  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  palmi  in  diameter ;  and 
the  site  of  the  corridors,  seals,  and  at- 
tiring-rooms  for  the  actors,  fs  still  dis- 
coverable. The  walls  are  constructed 
with  opus  reticulatum;  the  stage  is  to- 
tally destroyed;  and  the  orchestra  filled 
with  vegetable  earth.  A  little  farther  dis- 
tant is  a  buildingshaped  like  a  cross,  and 
constructed  with  large  quadrilateral 
stones,  similar  to  those  which  were 
commonly  used  in  early  times  for  se- 
pulchres: its  length  is  about  sixty-two 
palmi,  its  breadth  about  forty-three,  its 
arches  support  a  cupola,  which  has  four 
very  small  apertures  for  light ;  its  pave- 
ment is  chiefly  composed  of  large  pieces 
of  travertino ;  and  thesmallness  of  its 
dimensions,  the  almost  total  exclusion 

(<)  JEsernia,  now  denominated  Isernia,  a 
very  ancient  Ci(y,  is  placed  on  the  Apenoine, 
near  two  torrents,  and  in  the  neijjfhbour- 
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of  light,  the  narrowness  of  the  door  of 
entrance,  and  the  circumstance  of  this 
door  being  placed  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Edifice,  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
was  a  Mausoleum,  perhaps  the  Tomb  of 
Varro,  who  had  a  Villa  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Some  antiquaries,  howevei^ 
suppose  it  to  be  an  ancient  Saranite 
Tomb.  Nearer  to  the  great  road  is  the 
Amphitheatre  of  Ccisinum,  a  spacious 
edifice  of  reticulated  brick-work,  part 
of  which  rests  against  Monte  Casino. 
The  outer  Wall  (almost  perfect)  was  in 
height  seventy  palmi,  and  in  circumfe- 
rence more  than  a  thousand:  it  appears 
to  have  had  six  entrances :  one  of  the 
Ornaments  of  these  entrances  is  now 
seen  on  a  gate  belonging  to  the  Abbey 
of  Monte  Casino ;  and  the  following  In- 
scription, found  in  the  Arena,  has  like- 
wise been  removed  to  the  Abbey : — 

TMMIDIA  C.  F. 

QTADRATILLA 

AMPHITHE>iTBTH  BT 

TEBfPLVM  CASINATIBVS 

SYA  PECTNIA   FECIT. 

The  interior  of  the  Amphitheatre  is 
completely  destroyed,  and  the  Arena 
filled  with  vegetable  earth;  but  conti- 
guous to  that  part  of  the  building  which 
rests  on  the  hill,  are  considerable  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  Wall,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Temple  mentioned 
in  the  Inscription.  A  pavement  of 
Oriental  marble,  and  several  superb 
columns  of  granite,  now  in  the  Abbey 
of  Monte  Casino,  were  found  in  this  vi- 
cinity. The  Villa  of  Varro  stood  on  a 
spot  now  called  Monticelli^  hut  as  the 
ground  between  San  Germano  and  the 
Villa  is  traversed  by  the  river  Rapido 
(anciently  the  Vinius),  and  likewise 
swampy  and  full  of  springs,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  reach  the  remains  of  this 
abode  of  Varro;  which  stood  in  a  plain 
sheltered  by  three  hills,  where  remains 
of  reticulated  bri«k-work  may  still  be 
seen. 

Casinum  was  sacked  and  burnt  by 
Theodoric,onc  of  its  Temples  excepted; 
which  the  Consort  of  Gisulfo  II.,  Duke 
of  Beneventum,  afterwards  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter.('} 

hood  of  San  Germano ;  though  it  ttandt  be- 
yond the  ancient  yenafiFum,  now  Venafiro, 
and  the  last  lo^'O  of  Gampaoia  to  the  Borth. 
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The  winding  ascent  from  the  Town  of 
San  Germano  to  the  Abbey  of  Monte  Ca- 
sino is  three  miles  and  a  half  in  dis- 
tance, and  a  safe  path  for  mules  and 
donI(eys,  though  not  a  smooth  one:(') 
the  views  it  commands  are  magnificent; 
^nd  the  position  orihe  Abbey  is  sublime. 
St.  Benedict,  according  to  ancient  re- 
cords, converted  the  ruins  of  a  Temple 
of  Apollo  into  a  Hermitage  for  himself, 
about  the  year  529;  and  the  extensive 
and  massy  structure  which  now  crowns 
the  summit  of  Monte  Casino,  was  raised 
to  encircle  his  abode.    This  quadrila- 
teral Edifice,  surrounded  by  gardens 
and  orchards,  resembles  a  palace  much 
more  than  a  conventual  retreat;  espe- 
cially as,  on  approaching  its  walls,  we 
see  remains  of  oulwor^,   raised,  no 
doubt,  in  the  dark  ages,  for  its  defence. 
The  first  object,  within  its  precincts, 
which  attracts  a  stranger^s  eyes,  is  a 
long  covered  Corridor  of  rough  stones, 
preserved  in  its  original  state,  because 
tradition  reports  that  it  was  once  the 
abode  of  St.  Benedict.    Beyond  this 
Corridor,  are  three  large  and  handsome 
Courts,  which  lead  to  the  interior  of 
the  Abbey;  and  in  the  middle  Court  is 
a  Cistern  for  water  well  worth  notice. 
At  the  foot  of  a  noble  flight  of  steps, 
leading  to  the  Church,  are  Colossal  Sta- 
tues of  St.  Benedict  and  his  Sister,  St. 
Scolastica ;  and  in  th6  Court  communi- 
cating with  the  Edifice,  are  sixteen 
niches  tined  with  precious  marbles,  and 
containing  well-eiecuted  Statues  of  the 
roost  celebrated  Benefactors  to  the  Ab- 
bey.   The  porticos  under  which  these 
Statues  stand  are  supported  by  superb 
Doric  columns  of  granite;  and  in  this 
Court  is  another  Cistern,  so  deep  that 
it  seems  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of 
the  mountain.  Three  magnificent  Doors 
lead  into  the  Church-;  the  centre  Door 
is  bronze,  and  was  cast  at  Constanti- 


AEiemia  is  supposedfby  Livy,  to  have  been 
colonised  about  the  commenceDient  of  tbe 
first  Punic  war :  and  be  also  mentions  it  as 
one  of  those  colonies  whirh  distiogiiisbed 
themselves  by  their  firm  adherence  to  Rome 
during  tbe  war  with  Hannibal.  During  the 
Social  war  it  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Al- 
lies ;  but  was  subsequently  rccolonized  by 
Aagnttns  and  Nero.  Strabo  says  it  suffered 
rrmily  in  the  Manic  war:  it  has,  indeed, 
bcea  fight  timrs  destroyed  by  war  and 


nople,  in  1066.    On  this  Door  we  find, 
in  silver  letters,  an  account  of  all  the 
lands,  castles,  villages,   and  appurte- 
nances, which  once  belonged  to  the 
Badia  Casinese ;  and  over  the  door  is  a 
long  Latin  Inscription,  signifying,  that 
on  the  summit  of  Monte  Casino,  where 
stood  a  Temple  consecrated  to  Apollo, 
were  erected  the^Church  and  Abbey  of 
St.  Benedict,  about  the  year  529 ;  and 
further,  that  the  Abbey  was  sacked  and 
ruined  by  the  Lombards,  under  their 
Duke  Zotone,  in  589;  when  the  fugitive 
Monks  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  at 
Rome;  that,  under  Gregory  II.,  it  was 
restored;  but  again  sacked  and  burnt 
by  the  Saracens,  in  884;  that  tbe  Ab^ 
hot  Giovanni  rebuilt  it;  and  that  the 
Abbot  Desiderio  enlarged  its  dimen- 
sions: but,  being  shaken  down,  by  the 
earthquake  of  1349,   that  Urban  V, 
again  rebuilt  it;  and  once  more,  on 
being  levelled  with  the  earth,  that  it 
was  rebuilt  from  its  foundations,  and 
consecrated  by  Benedict  Xill.,  in  1649. 
No  person  of  taste  and  observation  can 
enter  this  Church  without  being  struck 
by  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  the 
elegance  of  its  columns,  the  profusion 
of  its  inlaid  marbles,  so  disposed  as  to 
resemble    the  celebrated   Florentine 
work  called  Opera  di  Comesso,  and  the 
perfect  symmetry  which  reigns  amidst 
this  profusion.    The  Church  was  erected 
according  to  the  designs  of  the  Cav. 
Cosmo  Fonsaga,  and  divided  into  three 
spacious  naves,  extending  from  east  to 
west,  and  one  cross-aisle,  extending 
from  north  to  south.    A  superb  Cupola 
rises  above  tbe  centre  of  the  cross-aisle, 
and  gives  light  to  the  high  altar,  which 
stands  beneath  it.    The  Choir,  in  point 
of  size  and  decorations,  is  superb.    The 
arches  of  the  naves  are  supported  by 
Pilasters  inlaid  with  precious  marbles ; 
tbe  Walls  are  incrusted  with  the  sama 


earthquakes ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  still  re- 
tains vestiges  of  antiquity ;  among  which  is 
a  curious  Jquediict,  eight  palmi  high,  fbur 
wide,  and  ninety-six  deep,  delved  through 
rocks,  and  about  a  mile  in  length,  lis 
mcath  only  is  now  visible;  but  good  water 
flows  from  it. 

(<)  Good  mules  and  donkeys  may  be  found 
at  ^n  Germano  without  difftealty ;  bat  good 
saddles  are  not  easily  obtained,  unless  it  be 
by  an  application  at  priva|f«  honics. 
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material ;  and  the  Pavement  consists  of 
rare  and  beautiful  inlaid  marbles.  The 
High  Altar,  under  which  rest  the  re- 
mains of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Scolastica, 
was  designed  by  Buonaroti :  it  is  splen- 
didly adorned  wilhinUid  marbles  and 
precious  stones;  it  once  had  an  outer 
Case  of  solid  silver,  embellished  with 
Bassi-rillevi :  but,  in  1798,  this  Case 
was  sacrificed  to  the  necessities  of  the 
Government,  and  converted  into  money. 
The  Steps  leading  up  to  the  altar  are 
composed  of  flowered  Oriental  alabas- 
ter, nero  anlico,  and  amethysts;  and 
under  it  is  the  Soccorpo.  The  Stalls  of 
the  Choir  are  decorated  with  exquisite 
carved-work  of  walnut- wood,  formed 
Into  minute  Intagli,  Bassi-rillevi,  and 
small  recumbent  Statues  of  children,  all 
in  different  positions.  Fronting  the 
Choir  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Church, 
is  a  picture  by  Luca  Giordano,  repre- 
s^nting  the  consecration  of  this  splen- 
did Edifice  by  Pope  Alexander  II.,  in 
1071.  The  composition  of  the  picture 
is  excellent,  and  the  execution  appears 
to  have  been  equally  fine:  but  some  of 
"the  colours  are  nearly  obliterated  by 
damp.  The  ceiling  of  the  middle  nave 
was  likcfwise  painted  by  Giordano,  and 
represents  the  mlraclesof  St.  Benedict, 
the  monastic  Virtues  (placed  in  the 
triangles,  and  Portraits  of  twenty  dis- 
tinguished Benedictines  on  the  sides  of 
the  windows.  Giordano  has  inscribed 
his  name  under  one  of  these  paintings; 
probably  because  he  deemed  them  his 
best  works.  The  Cupola  was  originally 
painted  by  Corenzio,  and  represented 
the  death  of  St.  Benedict,  and  his  as- 
cent to  Heaven :  but  as  time  and  humi- 
dity had  nearly  destroyed  this  work,  its 
place  has  been  supplied  by  a  modern 
painting.  The  Chapel  of  S.  Gregorio 
the  Great  contains  a  good  picture  by 
Marco  Mazzaroppi,  of  San  Germano. 
The  Chapel  of  Charlemagne  contains  a 
good  picture,  by  Francesco  la  Mura. 
The  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  is 
well  painted  by  Luca  Giordano.  The 
Chapel  of  St.  John  Baptist,  who  is  con- 
sidered as  the  patron  of  the  Benedic-  . 
tines,  contains  a  picture  of  the  Baptism 
of  the  Redeemer,  by  Solimene,  and  two 
fine  works  by  Conca.  The  Cross-aisle 
is'  embellished  with  the  sumptuous 
Tomb  of  Pieiro  de'  Medici,  brother  of 
Leo  X.,  and  that  of  Yido  Feramosca, 


Baron  of  Mignano.  The  Sacristy  is  a 
spacious  apartment,  with  a  Ceiliog 
painted  by  Conca,  and  an  elegant  mo- 
saic pavement.T  he  Walnut-tree  Presses 
on  each  side  of  the  apartment  are  em- 
bellished with  exquisite  carved-work, 
representing  Statues,  Bassi-rilievi,  etc. ; 
and  the  Presses  are  stored  with  a  rich 
collection  of  Belies  and  Church-plate. 
A  very  fine  Organ,  by  Catarinozzi,  com- 
pletes the  treasures  of  this  Church. 

The  conventual  Library  is  spacious 
and  well-lighted;  and  furnished  with 
Walnut-tree  Presses,  handsomely  orna- 
menled  with  carved-work.  This  Library 
was  the  repository  of  knowledge  at  a 
period  when  ignorance  and  barbarism 
pervaded  Europe;  and  the  potency  of 
its  Abbots  enabled  them  to  retain  and 
preserve,  during  these  dark  ages,  the 
archives  of  the  Abbey  and  other  manu- 
scripts, in  number  eight  hundred,  all  of 
which  are  deemed  inestimable.    Here, 
according   to   report,  are  a  hundred 
and  forty  sermons,  by  St.  Augustine,  to- 
gether with  various  other  writings  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church ;  several  Ma- 
nuscripts in  the  Gothic  and  Lombard 
character;  a  Codex  evidently  written 
before  the  time  of  Charlemagne;  be- 
cause the  words  are  not  separated  by 
spaces  between  them  (for  he  directed 
that  no  manuscript  should  meet  the 
public  eye  without  having  a  space  be- 
tween all  the  words) ;  Prayers  addressed 
to  the  blessed  Yirgin,  and  penitential 
psalms,  illuminated  with  Miniatures, 
bearing  the  name  of  B.  F.  de  Sandalio, 
and  dated  *'  MCCCCLXIX  Oct.  Jan.;"  a 
Manuscript  with  illuminations  repre- 
senting Birds,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
Giuseppe  Soavi  d'Ascoli,  1686;  a  Ho- 
mer supposed  to  have  been  edited  by 
Eustathius ;  a  Dante  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  with  notes  and  variations ;  a 
Virgil  of  the  fourteenth  century, with 
marginal  notes:  some  of  the  earliest 
specimens    of   the   art   of    printing, 
together  with  a   large    collection  of 
printed   scientific  works    in   various 
languages.  Portraits  of  Dante,  S.Fran- 
cesco, and  S.  Domenio,  and  a  Sedia 
Balnearia  of  rosso  antico,  found  near 
the  banks  of  the  Liris,  are  said  to  be 
preserved  in  one  of  the  apartments 
where  I  he  archives  are  kept.    Several 
inscriptions,  found  at  Ctuinum,  beside 
that  already  named,  may  be  seen  in 
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ihk  Abbey,  wWeb  owe*  many  of  Hs 
moat  precious^  maieritl«  to  the  rmUu  of 
CmtinUm,  wbeiiee  tbeyirere  brouglii, 
with  eieessivelabour^nptbe  m<(HHit«lo. 
Tbe  fratevnily  of  Monie  Casino  co»- 
skA$^  at  presejit*  of  between  tbirty  and 
forl^  persoos ;  who  receive  Travellera  of 
tbe  male  sex  witb  ^reai  bospltalifey*  for 
as  lODg-  a  time  as  tbey  may  like  to  re- 


Tbe  Interior  of  tbe  Abbey  was  for- 
■Mrly  embellisbed  witb  a>  considerable 
munber  of  fine  ptetures;  but  now  they 
«fe  all  removed  lo  tbe  Studii  at  Naptos; 
and  consequently  tbe  Ch«rcb,j$acristy, 
and  Ubfary,  alooe  merit  particular 
notice.  Tbe  lime  occupied  in  descend- 
ing ftrom  Monte  Casino  on  foot  ia  about 
aa  bour. 

From  San  Germano  tbe  bigb  road 
proceeds  tbrough^a  most  beautiful  and 
ricbly-wooded  country  ^  abounding  witb 
magnificent  oalLS,  to  tbe  inn  of  tbe 
MelCi»  ten  miles  in  distance^  Tbis  Inn 
(recently  and  bandaomely  built}  is  ca^ 
paclotts,'  well  sMuated^  and  provided 
witb  a  large  ond  pleasant  garden,  the 
lowet  part  ol  which  ts  washed  by  the 
JHelfii.  now  ealled  tbe  M elfa. 

The  ancient  Town  of  Aquimtm,  be^ 
tween  San  €ieivnano  and.  tbe  HoLei  of 
tbe  Melfa,  is  about  three  miles  distant 
from  that  Hotel;  and  not  more  than  one 
mile  ont  of  the  higbjoad :  it  may,  tbero- 
fore,  be  Tiiited  by  Travellers  on  tbeir 
way  lo  Home*  without  much  inconve- 
nienoe. 

Aquinum^  now  denominated  Aquino, 
»  described  by  fttrabo  and  Silius  KaU- 
cnaasalarge  city;  and  mentioned  by 
Cicero  as  a  Munlelpi«im.>  It  became  a 
Roman  Colony  about  the  time  of  tbe 
Triumviri ;  and  is  further  dirtlngoisbed 
aa  having  beeii  the  birtb-place  of  Ju 
venal.  The  site  of  the  ancient  u4ifii^ 
iMim  is  about  a  qnartcr  of  a  mile  from 
the  modem  town^  In  the  latter  is  a 
dianaanlled  Church,  tbe  exterior  of 
whlchpresenlsarcbilccturai  ornaments 
much  too  well  eieeuted  la  have  been 
the  prodnctlon  of  the  dark  ages  when 
this-Chorch  was  built;  and  within  the 
Edifice  ate  ancient  BassiHritievi,  Sar- 
cophagi (used  as  coffins  by  the  prtmi- 
five  Cbrleiians),  and  Inrga  square  pieces 
of  travertine  with  aperlures  on  their 
surlhce,  recemMinfi  Ihe  Measures  of 
Capacity  found  at  Pompeii.    Ancient 


Inscriptions  indicate  that  thtsChurcii 
was  either  built  near,  or  on^  the  found- 
ations of  a  Temple  dedicated  to  Her- 
cules. A  considerable  number  of  an- 
cient Sepulchres,  some  formed  wiili 
very  large  and  massive  tiiles,  others 
with  stone,  have-  been  found  in  Ibij* 
vietatty;  as  have  Skeletons,  Ancient 
Armour,  and  Coins*  Beyond  the  Church 
is  a  splendid  Roman  Archway,  orna- 
mented with  Columns  of  the  Corinthian' 
order,  and  forty  palmi  in  h^ght  by 
sfiiteen  in  width;  Farther  on,  is  part  of 
the  Viu  Latma  (iiieicellent'CondHion) ; 
a  small  Chapel  dedicated  to  San  Tom> 
masoi)  Son'  of  the  .Cotate  Landulfo  of  « 
Aquino;  and  aa  ancient. Gate  of  the 
City,  nearly  perfect,  and  resembling  in 
%U  form  and  construction  the  Gates  of 
Pompeii.  It  Is  composed  of  sqware 
blocks  of  traverlino;  to  the  solidity  of 
which  stone,  found  in  contiguous 
quarries,,  the  durability  of  tbe  6ate  mav 
be  ascribed*  On  each  side  of  this  «a(c 
are  remains  of  Ihe  YFalls  of  AjtUmam, 
composed  of  tbe  lame  rart  of  qnadri- 
lateral  stones  as  the  Gate,  and  flied  one 
upon  another  withoel  cement.  These 
Walls,  four  miles  In  clreumference>  ap> 
pear  to  have  been  fortified  with  square 
Towers,  and  a  Dilch»wbicb  encompass- 
ed the  fortification;  probably  because 
Ibis  City  was  placed  im  an  op«i  plain. 
The  nest  object  of  interest  beyolid  tbe 
Gale  is  the  Temple  of  Diana,  a  massive 
Roin,  built  with  traverUno.  Part  of  its 
Cella  remains;  and  one  of  its  Walls  is 
forty-eight  palmi  in  height.  Jtavenal 
mentions  this  Temple;  near  which  are 
viestiges  of  a  Theatre  constructed  with 
relicoialed  brick-work,  andalhiost  bu- 
ried in  the  earth;  but  if  it  were  exca- 
vated, there  seems  reason  to  believe  ft 
BMght yield  a  rich  harvest  lo  Antiqua- 
ries. On  the  northern  side  otAquinwip 
iaihe  Temple  of  Ceres*Rlvina<,  likewise 
mentioned  by  iuvenai;  and  which, 
though  reduced  to  ruins,  is  a  strikingly 
beautiful  piece  of  architecture:  and  a 
Fragment  of  one  of  the  Wails  attract «< 
universal  admiral  ton  tm  account  of  its 
solidity.  The  Cella  appeacs  to  have 
been  approached  by  several  steps,  and 
before  it  stood  a  Portico  fifty  palmi  long 
by  thirty-ftvo'wide.  Six  fluted  Columns, 
Fragments  of  which  are  burled  in  the 
a4iace»t  ground,  supported  this  Por- 
tico, and  were  four  palmi  and  a  half  in 
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diameter.  The  Temj^e,  after  the  pro- 
mulgation ofGbrislianity,  was  coDTerted 
into  a  Church,  and  dedicated  to  Saint 
Peter.  The  western  part  or  this  City 
had  another  Gate,  now  destroyed, 
through  which  the  Via  Latina  passed 
on  its  way  to  Fr^gella  ;  and  eastward 
of  this  spot  are  Ruins  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre of  Aqumum,  now  transformed 
into  gardens:  vestiges  of  the  Edifice 
may  nevertheless  be  discovered. 

But  to  return  to  the  Inn  of  the  MelEa: 
a  handsome  Bridge  has  been  lately 
thrown  over  this  torrent,and  is  crossed 
by  Travellers  immedialely  after  they 
leave  the  Inn,  on  their  way  to  Aree  and 
Ceprano.  To  the  latter  Town,  which 
belongs  to  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  and 
b&s  -a  Frontier  Custom-house,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  Inn  of  the  Melfa  is  aboat 
eight  miles. 

The  High  Road  to  Rome  turns  to  the 
left,  beyond  Arce,  and  near  a  spot  called 
Fontanelle:  but  Travellers  who  enjoy 
^oe  scenery,  and  wish  to  visit  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  cities,  usuaily-deviate 
from  the  direct  road,  by  going  to  Ar- 
pino ;  a  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles 
from  the  Inn  of  the  Melfa;  theiice  pro- 
ceeding to  Isola  di  Sora,  to  see  the  Falls 
of  the  Liris ;  and  from  Isola  going  by  a 
lower  road  to  Ceprano. 

Four  miles  from  the  Inn  of  the  M elfh 
Travellers  are  presented  with  the  sight 
of  Aroe  and  Rocca  d'Arce;  the  first 
placed  on  the  side  of  a  lofty  and  barren 
mountain,  the  second  on  its  summit. 
This  last,  a  picturesque  ancient  For- 
tress, |»robably  the  Citadel  of  Aree,  Is 
encompassed  with  gigantic  waUs,whieh, 
during  -forner  ages,  must  have  render- 
ed it  unassailable.  Arce,  anciently  de- 
nominated Ar:e,  is  a  very  ancieni  Vol- 
scian  Town,  where  several  remains,  in- 
leresting  to  antiquaries,  may  still  be 
found.  U»  walls,  viewed  from  <he  high 
road  neac  which  it  stands,  appear  to 
be  polygonal ;  but  (he  Author  of  this 
work  unfortunately  had  not  time  to  ex- 
amine them.  On  the  rig-ht,  a  little  way 
beyond  Arce,  is  a  lofty  and  beautiliil  hill, 
on  which,  near  a  spot  now  called  Pon- 
tanabona,  Qnintus  Cicero,  as  we  learn 
from  letters  oddressed  to  him  by  his 
brother,  had  a  Villa.  It  was  called  Ar^ 
canums  from  bein^^ilaated  near^ro;; 
and  some  vestiges  of  Its  buildliBga  yet 
remain.     Beyond  .  this  spot  Ike  «oad 


gradually  ascends  a  bold  ridge  of*  tbe 
Apennine,  amidst  magnificent  woods, 
and  Volscian  Fortresses,  placed  on  the 
pinnacles  of  stately  mountains,  and 
displaying  ptetnresque  and  gigantic 
ruins  of  colossal  Walls,  and  Citadels 
once  impregnable;  till  at  length  it 
reaches  the  entrance  to  Arpino ;  wbioh 
town  is  sUaatedon  the  acclivity  of  two 
hills,  and  claims  the  honour  of  haylog 
been  the  btrth-place  of  two  highly-dis- 
tinguished Romans,  Catus  Marius,  and 
Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  it  seems,  bow- 
ever,  more  probable,  judging  from  the 
works  of  the  latter,  that  he  was  born  in 
an  Islet  formed  by  tbe  river  Fibrenos, 
and  the  property  and  residence  of  his 
ancestors.  This  Islet,  now  called  San 
Domenico  Abate,  from  a  Monastery  and 
Chifrcb  dedicated  to  San  Domenico, 
which  stand  there.  Is  supposed  to  have 
been  thse  spot  where  the  scene  of  the 
great  Otafofs  •  dialogues  with  Atticuf; 
and  Quintn«  Cicero,  on  Legislation,  is 
laid.  A  contiguous  Islet,  called  Car- 
nello,  likewise  claims  the  honour  of  be- 
ing the  birth-place  of  Cicero; 

Arpinum;  now  Arpino,  and' once  a 
Volscian  City,  was  conquered  by  the 
Samnttes  ;but  having  been  wrested  firom 
them  by  the  Romans, it t)ecaine  aMnnl- 
cipium ;  and  its  f.itiien^  were  enrolled 
in  tbe  Cornelian  Tribe.  The  rude  and 
primitifve  6im|)licily  of  the  customs  of 
Afpfnimn  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Cicero's  letters;'  and  that  part  of  the 
Town  called  Civita  Vecctiia  contains  an 
ancient  Cistern,  (bnndationa  of  Walls, 
and  three  subterraneous' Arches  ealled, 
by  the  Inhabitants,  **  I  tnuri  di  Cece : " 
and  probably  the  ruins  of*  the  paternal 
mansion  of  the  Ciceros,  which  derolved 
by  inheritance  on  Qnlntns,  brother  of 
the  orator.  This  part  of  the  Townlike- 
wise  contains  vestiges  of  a  Street,  sop- 
posed  to  be  the  V4a  Grmca,  mentioned 
by  Cicero  in  a  letter -addressed  to  his 
brothcr^and  still  reiatniiig^eel^traeks 
of  ancient  carriages:  its  pavement  con- 
sists of  irregiAar  flags,  like  those  seen 
in  the  Via  Apjftia,  but  smaller.  On  the 
right  of  the  modern  entrance  to  Civita 
Veccliia  is  a  Pointed  Arch,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Gateway  of  the  ancient 
Town ;  and  eombtihgof  eleven  oelossal 
stones  laid  on  each  other  witbaot  ce- 
ment, and  pecofiarty  interettlng  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  giia  of  Tirynihufi 
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in  €reeee,  deicrlbed  by  Mr.Sodwell  in 
his  Travels  ihrough  Ihat  counlry.  The 
Slgnora  Marianna  Dionlgi,  in  her 
**  Yiaggi  nel  Lazio,"  has  git  en  an  «n«» 
graving  of  Ibis  Arch,  called  by  ber  **'Uk 
Porta  acuminaU  di  Civita  Veeehia  in 
Arplno."  The  walls  of  Arpinvm,  to  a 
very  censiderable  eilent,  are  perfecU 
and  constructed  with  the  same  hnge 
stones  as  the  Gate.  These  stones,  ge- 
nerally speakhigy  may  be  called  oblong, 
or  square,  with  seme  of  their  corners 
roanded  ofT,  probably  by  ttine.  They 
are  fiied  firmly  on  each  other  by  their 
own  immense  weight,  without  being 
cemented  pand  form  awefl-bQiit  and 
iofly  fortllleation  sii  or  eight  feet  thick, 
and  strengthened  at  intervals  by  low 
Towers;  some  of  which,  however,  e^- 
peeiatly  those  in  the  Citadel,  are  of  a 
much  later  date  than  the  Walls;  and 
apfiear  to  be  Voman  work,  added  to  in 
themiddle  ages.  Remanelli  conjectures 
that  these  Walls  are  of  Oscan  origin; 
but  it  has  been  already  mentioned,  on 
the  aothority  of  Strabo,  that  the  Oscans 
usually  dwelt  in  viHagies,  and  bnilt 
n«  towns  enclosed  hy  walls:  it  seems, 
therafore^  more  probable  that  the  Walls 
inqoeflion,  ami  those  of  the  whole  line 
of  Volselan  Fortresses  on  this  route, 
were  erected  by  the  Tyrrheni-Peiasgi, 
who  (as  likewise  already  mentioned; 
migrated  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
aliout  a  hundred  years  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  gradually  spread  them* 
selves  ovur  the  whole  of  ancient  Italy: 
and  what  strengthens  this  belief  is  the 
resemblance  between  the  still  existing 
waNs  of  several  allien!  cities  of  Greece, 
and  those  of  Afpiftum,  Alatrium, 
Anagnia,  Atina,  and  Ara;  added  to 
which  the  fbrtificatlons  of  Alairium 
appear  to  have  been  constructed  in  so 
masterly  a  Style,  that  they  may  fairiy  be 
attribnted  to  these  Tyrrheni,  whose 
knowledge  of  archllecture  was  such  that 
they  were  selected  by  the  Athenians  to 
comlrnct  the  walls  of  their  Acropolis. 
The  costumes  Kkewfseof  the  peasants 
In  this  neighbourhood,  and  especially 
the  iMots  of  the  men,  precisely  re- 
semble those  described  t>y  Homer  as 
helag  worn  by  the  Greeks.  The  natives 
of  Arpino,  however,  trace  thehr  origin 
from  a  deified  Hero :  gravely  asserting 
that  they  are  deseended  from  Saturn, 
and  lhat  their  Walls  were  erected  by 


iSiants:  and  relally  it  seems  as  if  gigantic 
hands  alone  could  have  lifted  such  huge 
blocks  of  an  extremely  ponderous  ma- 
terial, and  then  fixed  them  scientifically 
one  upon  another,  so  as  to  defy  the  ra- 
vages of  time,  and  bid  fair  to  last  to 
eternity. 

Kemains  of  the  ancient  Cloaca,  stu- 
pendous with  respect  to  masoni^,  may 
be  seen  near  the  Porta  dell*  Arco ;  con- 
tiguous tO'  which  are  some  colossal 
stoneis,  placed  like  the  opusineertum  of 
Vitruvius,  and  called  by  the  Arpinates 
the  monument  of  their  renowned  Proge- 
nitor Saturnns.  The  other  four  Yolscian 
Fortresses,  already  mentioned,  equally 
claim  Saturnus  as  their  first  sovereign ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  ohiikely  that  a 
martial  chief,  so  denominated,  might, 
soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Italy  by  the 
Pelasgl,  have  possessed  himself  of  the 
Portresses  in  question;  and,  if  he  go- 
verned his  followers  equitably,  it  seems 
probable  that  they,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  remote  ages,  might 
have  deified  him  after  his  death. 

On  the  site  of  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  di 
Civita  at  Arpino  was  found  an  Inscrip- 
tion denoting,  that  a  Temple  dedicated 
to  Mtreuriui  Lanariu$  once  stood  on 
Ibis  spot ;  a  circumstance  which  seems 
to  prove  that  the  great  woollen-manu- 
factory carried  on  at  the  present  mo- 
ment in  Arpino,  to  the  very  considerable 
pecuniary  benefit  of  its  numerous  Inha- 
bitants, is  of  remote  origin.  The  in- 
scription alluded  to  runs  thus  :— 

tern  PLYM  8ACR0 

pat  Ri  MEBCYRio  LAN  ario. 

On  the  lower  part  of  this  Hill  stands 
the  Church  of  San  Hichele :  which  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  another 
Volselan  Temple,  probably  consecrated 
to  the  Muses,  because  remains  of  nine 
small  niches  may  be  traced  in  the  an- 
cient part  of  the  building.  On  the  oip- 
posite  Hill,  called  avita  Palconaria,  are 
ruins  of  a  large  palace  denominated  the 
Oastello,  and  supposed  to  have  belonged, 
in  modern  times,  to  Ladislaus,  King  of 
Naples ;  but,  at  a  more  early  period,  the 
ground  Is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by 
the  habitHion  of  Marlus.  Piotareh,  how- 
ever, mentions  that  Marius,  during  his 
youthfhl  days,  resided  at  a  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Arpinwn,  and  callod 
CirrtuBofct, 
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In  ibU  oelgbbourkooFdUkewisestoad 
Atinot  (')  one  of  tbe  most  aDcient  cities 
of  Italy;  so  aiicteDt>  if, we  may  credit 
Virgil,  Uaiit  was  a  |»lace  of  importance 
during  tbe  Trojan  war :  and  \U  strong 
position,  among  the  loftiest  summits  of 
the  Apenoine,  is  noticed  by  8ilius  Italic 
cus.  Arterhaving  been  conquered  by  Ibe 
Saroni^es,  like  most  of  tbe  Fortresses  in 
tbisdistrict,  it  was  taken  by  tbe  Romans» 
A.  u.  c.  44*0;  and  we  learii  from  Cicero 
tbat  It  subsequently  became  a  large, 
populous,  and  disiinguisbed  Prvfectura. 
Fronlinos  says  it  was  colonised  during 
tbe  reign  of  Nero ;  and  an  otd  inscription 
gives  it  the  title  of  Uunicipium*  Tbe 
ancient  City,  wblch  claimed  Saturnus 
as  its  founder,  is  destroyed;  but  tbe 
modem  Town  occupies  a  part  of  its  site; 
and  stands  on  a  commanding  eminence 
near  tbe  source  of  tbe  Melfa.  Tbe  an- 
cient Citadel  is  reported  to  ba?e  been 
peculiarly  strong.  TbeAraphjtbeatre,a 
noble  edifice,  stood  on  a  biii  now  call- 
ed S.  Giovanni  e  S«  Stefano ;  and  a  most 
interesting  Fragment  of  tbe  ancient 
Walls  is  still  diseoverable,  and  proves 
them  to  have  been  constructed  with 
colossal  masses  of  smooth  stone  beau- 
lifuUy  joined  together  without  cement, 
and  in  shape  much  less  irregular  than 
ihose  wbicfa  form  the  walls  of  Arpinwn. 
On  the  right  of  the  Town  are  remains  of 
a  Roman  Edifice,  commonly  called  a 
Triumphal  Arch,  though,  according  to 
some  opinions,  it  was  a  Sepulchre. 

The  Tyritn  purple  costume  of  the  fe- 
male peasants  of  Jttna  merits  notice,  it 
being  perfectly  Grecian,  and  very  ele- 
gant.   ' 

From  Arpino  a  mule-track  leads  down 
to  Isola  di  Sora ;  where  the  falls  of  tbe 
Uris  are  well  worth  visiting.  The  path, 
though  stony,  is  safe,  either  for  horses 
or  mules;  but  tbe  difficulty  of  obtaining 
tolerable  saddles  at  Arpino  usually  com- 
pels Travellers  to  walk  down ;  and  a  full 
hour  should  be  allowed  for  this  walk ; 
not  on  account  of  the  distance,  but  tbe 
roughness  of  tbe  way,  A  carriage-road 
was,  however,  in  the  year  1833^  mak- 
ing, though  not  finished. 

The  Island  called  Isola  di^ora  con- 
tains a  flourishing  Village,  entered  by 
means  of  two  Bridges  thrown  over  tbe 

(•')  Atina  is  twelve  rojlei  from  isola  di 
Sora;  and  Alatri  about  the  same  distance. 


liriB)  oallieright4>ftbefirstis  u  fioe 
Fall  of  thai  river,  which  rosbee  down  a 
peit^endicular  rock,  eigbly  fSeet  high ; 
and  on  tbe  right  of  the  second  is  another 
Fall  of  Ihe  saoM  river,  which  isprecipi- 
taled  down  a  broken  inclined  plane*  In 
length  five  hundred  feet,  and  presenting 
a  beautiful  union  of  calaraci^Bd  cas- 
cade*   Brilliant  rainbows  adorn  these 
Falls,  whenever  they  are  illumiuated  by 
tbe  raya  nf  tbe  mid*day  sua;  and  near 
tbe  last^namod  Aill  is  a  large  paper-mill, 
the  water' rashiag  from  which  inereaaea 
the  beauty  of  Ihe  landsoapei  •  AdUoin- 
i«g  to  this,  mill  are  some  pretty  fields 
leading  to  Ihe  Cascateile».  or  leaser  Falls 
of  tiw  LiNs,  five  or  six  in  number ;  and 
owing  to  tbe  trees,  shrubs,  aud  very  cu-- 
rious  petrifactions  with  which  tbey  are 
surrounded,  ettremely  picturesque  and 
interesting.    The  waters  of  the  Uris 
are  sul^aveous,  and  appear  to  possess 
the  same  petrifying  powers  as  those  of 
the  Silarqs,  whieb  flows  near  Paestum. 
The  Liris  rises  near  Ihe  Fucine  lake, 
and  receives)  not. far  from  Sora,  the 
abundant  and  lucid  watera  of  the  Fibre- 
nus,  a  stream,  even  in  the  lieigbi  of 
summer,  so  cold  .as  te  numb  the- human 
band  if  plunged  into  it  iov>a  fewaaconds 
only.  This  Tapid  river» which aomunds 
the  Arpine  ViUa  of  Cicero,  is  now  deno- 
minated U  fiumedella  Postal  and  a  ferry 
near  the  Cascatelle  of  tbe  Liris  leads  to 
tbe  Islet  of  San  Domenico  Abate,  and 
likewise  to  the  isola  di  Carnella,  which 
belonged  to  tbeCamily  of  Cicero.    The 
Convent  dedicated  to  Sua  Domenico, 
and  erected  an  tbe  firsl-named  islet, 
A.D.  1030,ecoupiei  the  site^and  was 
built  wiih  tbe  materials,  of  the  Arpine 
Villa.   F  ragmenta  of ojnm  nticuUnium, 
columns,  bases,  capitals,  etc,  are  scat- 
tered round  the  Convent*  or  Immured  in 
its  walls;  and  shewihat  the  DorlcOrder 
chiefly  prevailed  In  tbe  Villa.   On  the 
adyacent  Islet  of  Carnella  stands  a  pic- 
turesque  and  ..very  .  ancient   Tower, 
mantled  with  Ivy,  and  called  i^a  Torre 
di  Cicerone;  and  beyond  these  Cicero- 
nian Isles  is  an  ancient  Roman  Bridge, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Father  of  Qioero,  and  originally  consist^- 
ing  oC  three  Arches,  though  one  alone 
remains  visible.  (•) 

(»)  From .  tlie  paper-miil  to  the  Arpine 
ViUa  is  pne  mile. . 
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Sora,  •  Town  which  preserves  Us  an- 
cient hame,  lies  about  two  miles  from 
Isola,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris :  it 
was  taken  from  the  Vol^ci  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  sent  a  Colony  thUher,  a.u.  c. 
452.  The  Sorani,  however^  revolted  in 
favour  of  the  Samnltes,  after  haying  put 
to  the  sword  the  Roman  Settlers;  but 
the  Samniles  were  subsequently  ex  pel- 
led,  and  Son  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans^  The  lake  of  Fuscino,  an- 
ciently Lactu  Fuseinus,  is,  according 
to  report,  only  twelve  miles  from  Sora : 
but  the  road  does  not  appear  to  foe 
practicabie  fpr  carriages.  This  Lake, 
situated  in  a  district  which  once  belong- 
ed to  the  Riarsi,  is  above  forty  miles  in 
circumference ;  though  it  noirbere 
exceeds  twenty  fathoms  in  deptb.  (>) 
Strabo,  however,  compares  it  to  an  in-^ 
land  sea.  The  small  river  Pitoniu^, 
now  called  the^iovenco,  flo^d  into  it 
en  the  north-east  side,  and  was  said  not 
to  mix  its  waters  (the  coldest  in  Italy) 
with  those  of  the  Lake.  This  river  is 
supposed  to  have  emerged  by  a  subtei^ 
raoeanchannetnear  Tibur,  and  became, 
under  the  appellation  of  A\jua  Marcia, 
the  purest  water,  except  the  Aqua  Virgo, 
which  Rome  received  from  her  nume- 
rous aqueducts.  As  the  Fucine  LaJce 
was  liable  to  overflow  and  inundate  the 
surrounding  land,  Julius  Csesar  had  in- 
tended to  Rod  a  vent  for  its  waters ;  but 
death  frustrated  his  benevolent  design; 
which  was  not  carried  into  effect  till 
the  reign  of  Claudius;  who,  after  conti- 
nual labour  of  eleven  years,  during 
which  period  thirty  thousand  men  were 
constantly  employed,  succeeded  in  cut- 
ting a  subterranean  canal,  three  miles 
long,  through  the  heart  of  a  mountain 
from  the  Lake  to  the  banks  of  the  Liris. 
To  communicate  light  and  air  to  the 
workmen,  shafts  were  sunk  with  incre- 
dible toll;  some  being  perpendicular, 
other  inclining  horizontally.  Of  these 
a  eoDstderabie  number  have  been  dis- 
covered: one  of  which  is  five  hundred 
paimifdeep  and  twenty  in  width.  Among 
the  Inclined  cuniculi  nearest  the  Lake, 
one  Is  about  a  hundred  palmi  in  depth 
and  thirty  in  width;  another,  perpendi- 
ealar  and  contiguous,  is  three  hundred 
pahni  deep,  by  fifteen  wide;  and  a 

(0  Aecarding  to  seme  o(mipiitatioDi>,  the 
f  urine  fake  is  not  more,  on  an  aircnrfc, 


fourth,  near  the  exit  of  the  Emissario 
toward  the  Liris,  is  four  hundred  palmi 
in  depth,  and  fifteen  in  width.  On  the 
completion  of  this  great  work  a  splendid 
but  sanguinar^'show,  a  realNauroachia, 
was  exhibited  on  the  Lake,  in  presence 
of  Claudius  and  Agripptna ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded that  the  Emperor,  by  entreaties 
and  menaces,  urged  the  numerous  com- 
batants, who  manned  large  galleys,  to 
give  him  the  cruel  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  sacrifice  their  lives  in  sport.  It  is 
likewise  recorded  Ihata  superb  banqaet 
was  prepared  for  him  and  his  Consort 
close  to  the  Emissario :  but  no  sooner 
were  the  sluices  opened  than  the  im- 
perial guests  fled  precipitately,  panic- 
struck  by  the  noise  of  the  air  and  the 
convulsion  of  the  earth,  occasioned  by 
the  sudden  intromission  of  so  immense' 
a  weight  of  water  into  so  confined  a 
space.  Adrian  afterwards  repaired  this 
work  of  Claudius ;  and  theRoman  Rulers 
of  the  present  day  are  following  his 
example. 

Among  the  remains  of  ancient  towns 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  are  those  of 
Aiba  Fueentia,  which  became  a  Roman 
Colony  A.  u.  c.  450 ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  Its  strong  and  secluded  situation,  was 
selected  by  theRoman  Senateas  a  place 
of  residence  for  captives  of  rank,  and 
likewise  for  notorious  offenders.  Syphax 
was  imprisoned  here,  as  were  Perseus, 
Kingof  Macedon,and  bis  son  Alexander. 
The  ruins  of  Alba,  which  are  consider- 
able, may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  from  the  modern  town,  and  not  far 
from  the  northern  shore  of  the  Lake. 
Antinwn,  a  municipal  city  of  theMarsi, 
likewise  stood  in  this  vicinity;  and  its 
walls,  built  with  massive  blocks  of  stone, 
are  stfH  discoverable. 

From  Isola  di  Sora  Travellers  (as 
already  mentioned)  usually  go  by  the 
lower  road  to  Ceprano,  the  frontier  town 
of  the  Roman  Slate. 

Ceprano  appears  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Fregella,  judging  from 
Strabo,  who  describes  that  town  as 
l>eing  near  the  Liris,  and  close  to  the 
Via  Latina,  one  of  the  Stations  on 
which  road  was  denominated  Fregella- 
num.  Ceprano  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ltils;  and  is  entered  from  the 

than  twelve  or,  at  the  utmost,  thirteen  fret 
deep. 
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Neapolitan  frontifiv  by  a  bridge  thrown 
over  that  river;  il  likewise  borders  on 
the  Via  Latino.  Fragellw,  the  Capital 
of  a  eonsiderable  district,  which  be- 
longed first  to  the  Sidiciniyand  sucoes* 
sively  to  IheV olsci  and  the  Saronites, was 
at  length  conquered  and  colonised  by 
the  Bomans,  a.  u.  c.  427,  and  after- 
wards captured  by  Pyrrhus,  when 
advancing  against  Rome  :  it  likewise 
suffered  from  the  ravages  of  Hannibal's 
troops,  but  survived  these  disasters, 
and  became  so  prosperoui^and  arrogant 
that  it  rebelle(]  against  the  Romans,  and 
was  consequently  besieged  by  L.  Opi* 
mius,  taken,  and  nearly  destroyed. 
Ceprano  contains  nothing  likely  to 
attract  the  attention  of  a  Traveller, 
except  a  public  Lavatore*  shaded  by 
willows,  and  eiceedingly  picturesque; 
together  with  a  recently  opened^  large, 
and  tolerably  furnished  lnn% 

From  Ceprano  to  Frosinonethedis^ 
tance  is  twelve  miles,  and  the  country 
beautiful.  Frosinone  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  FrutinOf  a  large  and 
powerful   Lallan  city  placed  on  the 
Via  Latina^  at  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  whose  base  is  washed  by  the 
river  CQsa«  Frusino  was  deprived  by 
Rome  of  i  ts  territories  for  bavin  g  incited 
the  Heruici  to  war,  a.  u.  c.  450 :  but  it 
is  named  by  Frontinus  among  the  Co- 
lonies, and  by  Feslus  among  the  Pr«- 
fectursB.  The  ascent  to  this  magnifi- 
cently-situated town  is  long  and  steep^ 
especially  on  the  side  nearest  to  Ce- 
prano; but  oxen  are  always  kept  in 
readiness  to  assist  in  drawing  up  the 
carriages  of  Travellers,  Remains  of  the 
ancient  Walls  may  be  found,  inter- 
spersed with  those  which  now  encircle 
the  town.  The  best  Hotel  is  on  the  out- 
side of  the  walls,  and  near  the  river;  it 
has  been  recently  built,  and  one  wing 
of  the  house  still  continues  unfinished; 
the  accommodations,  however,  are  at 
present  very  tolerable,  and  when  this 
Inn  is  completed  it  will  be  a  good  one. 
Beyond  Frosinone  an  eicellent  Road, 
on  the  right,  leads  to  Y^eroli;  and  thence 
to  Alatri;  making  a  deviation  from  the 
High  Road  of  between  eight  and  nine 
miles,  V«roii  being  somewhat  above 
lour  miles  £rom  Frosinone,  and  the 
same  distance  from  Alatri; 

Persons  who  wisb  to  see  tlie  Acropolis 
of  Atatrium  (now  Alatrt;    the  most 


perfect  and  atupendoiia  remains  of  a 
Pelasgic  Fortress  hatherto.discoTered 
in  Italy,  might  hire  a  Ught  carriage  at 
Frosinone,  visit  the  Acropolis  oiAia- 
trium,  and  proceed  thence  to  Feren- 
Ubo,  which  stands  on  the  way  Co 
Rome. 

The  lands  between  Frosinone  «nd 
Yeroli  is  well  oultLvated$  the  views  are 
beautiful;  and  the  multitudea  of  naat 
little  huts  lately  erected  forlhe-peaiants 
occupied  in  tilling  a*  eosstderabic 
number  of  newly-pUmled^live-gardem 
and  vineyards,  aiinouBfe  the  prosperity 
of  this  mountainous  district.  The  Road 
winds  through  a  luxuriant  vde,  till  it 
ascends  to  yeroli,  the  aacienl  VctuUb, 
a  Town  of  the  Heraici,  mentioned  by 
Floros,  and  conUining  vestiges  ef  a 
Pelasgic  Wall.  The  modem  Toarn  is  well 
built;  and  the  view  UcosMaands  of  the 
Apennine^rosinone*  and  the  circam- 
jacent  plain,  may  vie  in  grandeur  with 
the  finest  soenes  Ualy  can  boast. 

^lolrtum^placad  on  a  roaianiie,staep, 
and  lofty  eoaineace,  and  defended  by 
walls  more  gigantic  and  apparenily 
more  ancient  than  any  of  those  hitherto 
described,  has  a  just  title  to  the  name  It 
bears,  that  of  a  Salarnian'  Ibitress. 
Plautus  mentions  it  in  hiscoawi^  of 
the  Captives,  under  the  Greek  form 
*'  AA«Tpiov."     In  Strabo  il  Is  written 
« AUxpt^y."    Cicero  eaiks  It  a  Muni- 
«ipium;  and  Frontinvs  describes  It  as 
a  Colony.  Its  Acropolis  crowns  the  lofty 
monntainonthe  slope al which  stands 
the  Town,  encompassed  by .  remains  of 
Walls  two  miles  ineiLtent,  and eanstmct- 
ed  with  blocks  of  oalcareoos  stones, 
astonishingly  large,  firmly  united  by 
their  immense  weight  alone,  and  in 
shape  oblong  or.polygonal.  On  three  of 
these  stones  are  three  i:adely««ealptored 
Bassi-rilievi:  one  represents  a  youth 
with  a  vase  on  his  head;  another  was 
probably  meant  to  peraooiiy  the  protect- 
ing deity  of  Alairiump'  and  the  third, 
which  makos  part  of  the  Pelasgic  Wall 
within  the-  Porta  Bellona,  aaw  Porta 
San  Pietro,  particularly  merils  notice, 
because  it  is  wrought  in  one  af  the 
gigantic  stones  which  compose  Itewall, 
and  evidently  coeval  wilJi  It.  On  the 
long  ascent  io  the  Town  the  Porta  ga^ 
Pietro  presents  itself;  and  at  this  Gate 
Travellers  u^nally  got  out  of  their  car- 
riages, in  order  to  walk  up  to  the  Aero- 
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poUi;    tlie  road   ihitker  not   being 
earrouaMe,  Tfeie  Tow«r  oo  the  left  of 
the  PorU  Sui  fteiro  bears  the  atenp  of 
the  dark  ages;  but  the  Porta  San  Pietro 
andotberfiatesofthe  Town  areancieoi. 
The  Aeropolis  ap^ars  to  have  been  of 
a  quadrllaieral  shape.   It  was  eneom* 
passed  by  double  Walls*  caleutated,  on 
account  of  their  colossal  strength  aad 
solidity,  to  set  time  at  defiance;  and 
though  various  circumstaaces  concur 
to  establish  a  belief  that  they  were 
erected  by  tbeTyrrheni-Pelasgi  previous 
to  IIm  Trojan  war,  one  Angle  of  the 
outer  Wall,  called  seveniy-four  paimi  in 
height*  but  apparently  under-rated,  still 
reaaains  entire,  and  even  unimpaired  by 
a  long  lapse  oXages.  This  angular  Wall 
is  composed  of  fifteen  stenes  only ;  and 
cannot  be  contemplaled  without  admi- 
ration and  aniaiement;  as  it  is  impossi* 
ble  to  conceive  how  they  were  liAed 
into  their  present  position,  and  joined 
together  unaided  by  cement,  aad  with 
a  nicety  almost  unparalleled.  Tbe  Walls 
in  iiaestlea  are  said  to  resemble  those 
of  Tiryns  in  the   Peloponnesus;  th4*y 
exhibit  a  smooth  surface  formed  by 
irregular  polygonal  stones.  Tbe  prioci- 
pal  Ingress  to  ibis  Citadel  is  wonderful 
in  point  of  strength,  and  similar  in  con- 
struction to  the  Gates  of  the  Pyramids 
«t  Memphis.    The  Architraves,  three  in 
number,  lie  flat  upon  the  huge  side- 
walls,  so  as  to  form  a  covered  corridor; 
andeaoh  Arehitrave  is  twenty-lwopalml 
in  length*   There  evldeiAlv  were  an 
outer  and  an  Inner  gate-;  and  the  eorri- 
•dor  between  them  eitended  some  way. 
The  present. road  to  the  Acropolis  is 
opposite  to  the  ancient  entmnce,  and 
appears  to  have  been  made  by  the 
modem   Alatrlni,  to   facilitate  tbeir 
communkation  with  the  Vescovato; 
which  is  buHt  on  part  of  tbe  Interior 
Wails  of  the  Fortress.    One  of  the 
«Kterior  Walls,  situated  on  the  right  of 
this  modern  road,  contains  a  Aally^port, 
constructed  like  the  principal  Ingress 
already  described*  and  leading  into  a 
Subterranean  Passage  above  six  feet 
high,with  abeautlAilsemiciPCulacroof^ 
this  passage  penetrates  to  the  centre 
of  the  Fortress;  and  after  examining 
the  Sally-port,  on  tbe  outside  of  which 
^re  remains  of  two  Bassi-rilievi,  Tra- 
vellers  should   proceed  l«    a  smalfr 
modem  door,  opening  on  steps  which 


lead  to  a  Garden,  where  the  angtdar 
Wall,  so  peculiarly  worth  notice,  may 
be-  seen  from  its  foundatloa  to  its 
summit.  After  quitting  the  Garden, 
Travellers  should  ascend  to  the  Piazza 
where  the  Veseovalo,  or  Cathedral,  has 
been  erected;  which  Piazza  dtsfriays  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  Acropolis. 
The  rocky  eminence  wliereon  •  tMs 
Kortress  was  placed  is  full  of  spacious 
subterranean  Passages,  beside  that  al- 
ready mentioned;  some  of  them  having 
served  as  aqueducts,  wl^le  others  faei- 
litated  the  admission  of  Aoessaries  for 
the  garrison.  The  roofs  of  the  Passages 
are  all  semicircular;  and  in  some  of 
them  Mosaic  pavements  may,  according 
to  report,  be  traced;  thoagh  it  is  diffi- 
cult t»  explore  these  subterranean 
roads,  as  they  are  not  exempt  from 
mephitic  air. 

The  modem  Town  of  Alatri  is  Ill-buiU; 
but  opulent,  populous,  and  celebrated 
for  its  raanuficture  of  woollen  doth. 
One  of  its  streets  appears  to  have  been 
lately  new-paved,  and  Is  tolerabiy  wide 
and  clean;  the  others  are  narrow  and 
dirty. 

A  larce  and  afiloent  Certosa,  placed 
in  profound  retirement  about  ^thiiee 
miles  from  the  Town,affords4ccoaMio- 
daiion  to  Travellers  of  the  male  sax  who 
explore  this-  interesting  part  oC  the 
Apennine:  and  not  far  from  the  Mo- 
nastery is  a  famous  Grotto,  peculiarly 
rich  in  staiacllles :  they  cannot,  how- 
ever, tie  seen  to  advantage  without  tbe 
aid  of  several  t  ovches. 

From  Frosinoae  lo  Ferentino  the  dis^ 
tance  is  six  miles,  and  the  coantry 
beautiful. 

Feventino,  the  ancient  F^renOnmn, 
stands  on  an  eminence  cktoe  to  the 
high  mad:  Travellers,  therefore,  on  ap- 
proaching this  Town,  should  descend 
from  their  carriages  and  walk  through 
It ;  first,  however,  noticing  a  Honnment 
seen  distinttty  ttom  the  road,  and  tut 
out  of  the  Tock  apon  which  tbe  walls  of 
Ferentino  are  erected.  On  theFrosinone 
side  of  the  Town  a  path  leads  to  one  of 
the  ancient  Gates  lolenttanee.  Fersnti- 
num  was  occupied  in«ar1y  ages  by  tbe 
Volscians;  and  Us  inhabitants,  like  the 
tcitizens  of  Arpino,  suppose  themselves 
descended  from  Satamus.  it  was  sab- 
sequenliy  conquered  by  the  Itoauns; 
who  bestowed  It  on  the  Bernicl;  twt, 
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in  the  days  of  Graccbus,  il  appears  to 
have  been  under  Uie  protection  of 
Rome,  tboiigh  governed  by  its  own 
laws.  Its  walls  are  extensive ;  the  lower 
part  being,  generaliy  speaiting,  conn 
posed  of  immense  oblong  or  irregular 
polygonal  stones,  joined  firmly  together 
without  cement,  Ihe  upper  part  Roman 
masonry.  Towers  defended  these  walls ; 
for  Llry^  speaking  of  a  war  during  which 
Fwentinum  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  Repablic,  reports  that  when  the 
Consul  entered  the  Town  he  found 
universal  sileifee,  and  saw  no  arm's  nor 
men  on  the  walls  or  towers.  The  Town 
appears  to  have  had  originally  three 
<>ates,  beside  those  leading  to  the 
Citadel;  that  already  mentioned  is 
nearly  perfect,  and  consists  of  one 
outside  and  one  inside  semicircular 
Archway»  with  a  corridor  (the  roof  of 
which  is  destroyed)  between  them.  The 
length  of  the  corridor  is  tweoty-eight 
feet ;  the  width  of  each  Archway  thirteen 
feet;  and  this  entrance  would  resemble 
that  fronting  the  east  at  Psstum,  were 
it  more  lofty.  The  blocks  of  stone  with 
which  the  structure  is  composed  are,  in 
general,  oblong,  extremely  large,  and 
fixed  together  without  cement.  On  the 
same  side  of  the  Town  is  a  narrow  an- 
cient Archway,  called  Porta  Sangutna- 
ria,in  consequence  of  a  bloo'dy  conflict 
which  took  place  on  this  spot;  The  Arch 
is  semicircular,  and  quite  perfect;  the 
stones  which  compose  it  are  colossal; 
and  one  of  the  side  waUs  of  this  Gate 
(apparently  more  than  twenty  feet  high 
lo  the  centre  of  the  Arch)  is  constructed 
with  five  stones  only.  The  Porta  Saot* 
Agata  is  supposed  to  beancient;  though 
very  few  of  itsoriginalmaterials  remain. 
On.  Uiis  side  of  the  Town  stands  a 
Church,  said  to  have  been  erected  on 
the  site  of  a  heathen  temple ;  and  on  an 
opposite  eminence,  not  far  distant,  are 
reraaiaaof  the  Citadel.  The  lower  part 
of  the  Walls  of  this  Fortress  consists  of 
polygonal  stonea  presenting  an  even 
surface,  and,  generally  speaking,  placed 
la  straight  linCtS  one.  above  another  : 
th^  are   neatly  and    firmly   united 

(0  From  the  Station  on  the  na  Lutina, 
soeiently  called  Compiium  yituigninum,  and 
now  VUlamagna,  an  ancient  road  went 
afraifhtto  PrcenesteT  this  road  still  cvisis; 
and  tf  it  be  pauable  for  carria8i«,TrjitoUera 
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without  cemenl,  and. several  of  them 
appear  to  be  firom  eighteen  to  tw^pty 
paimi  in  length.  Roman  mMoary  sur- 
mounts this  Pelasgic  work;  and  the 
Yescovato,  which  rests  opon  the  former, 
is  called,  thougli  improperly,  a  Gotiiic 
edifice.    The  Gate  leading  to  the  spot 
occupied  by  ibis  Church  is   strongly 
fortified,  and  was  in  all  probability  Che 
ancient  ingress  to  the  Citadel ;  which 
appears  to  b«ve  been  strengthened  by 
towers  buHt,  it  Is  supposed,  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  Kmperors.    Here  are 
vestiges  of  four  Reservoirs  for  Water,  a 
subterranean  Ai|tteduct,  and  a  magni- 
ficent Recerptade  for  Grain  now  filled 
up.  Considerable  remains  of  anelent 
Corridors  with  semiolrcalar  roofs  are 
likewise  founfd  here ;  and  a  subterranean 
Passage  for  troops  seems  to  have  led 
from  one  of  the  towers  to  a  Sally-port. 
This  snhpterranean  PSassage,  however, 
cannot  be  explored,  anarehHra  ve  having 
fallen  down  and  blocked  itup.  Timebas 
spared  some  noble  specimens  of  the 
Wallsof  theCitadel ;  which,  with  respect 
to  the  immense  size  of  the  stones,  and 
the  masterly  manner  In  which  they  are 
united,  infinitely  surpass  the  Walls  of 
the  Town. 

Between  five  and  six  miles  beyond 
Ferentino,  and  within  sight  of  the  High 
Road,  is  a  line  of  Ruins,  probably  the 
remains  of  an  Aqueduct  which  conveyed 
water  to  the  ancient  City  QtAnagnia; 
for  on>  an  emhience  not  far  from  these 
Ruins,  andabont  six  miles  distant  from 
Ferentino, tstands  the  modem  Town  of 
AnagnU  where,  perfasfis,  stood  the 
Acropolis  of  the  ancieatCity.  Belowthe 
modern  Town  is  a  semicircular  Pile, 
called  by  the  nat>lves  an  ancient  Roman 
Theatre;  thon^it  hasmbre  the  appear- 
ance of  Piscinss  :  it*  stands  on  or  near 
the  site  ofthd  ancient  Town,  contiguous 
t6a  Place  called  Yll1amagna.(<)Anagnla 
arrogates  to  Itself  the  honour  of  having 
been  a  Saturnian  Fortress,  encompassed 
by  polygonal  Walls;  of  which,  however. 
It  is  dirocult  now  to  discover  any  re- 
mains. This  City,  onee  the  Capital  of 
the  Herniel,  a  people  supposed  lo  have 

might  drive  to  Anagni  from  Ferentino,  and 
fW>m  Anagni  by  Paleslrina  to  Rome.  TMr 
deviation  from  the  ria  /.alMaweoM,  bowr- 
•evi*r,  cooside^ably  increase  ttie  distaaee. 
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been  of  Oscanorigin,  possessed  a  fertile 
territory;  and  is  called  by  Cicero,  who 
had  a  fann  in  its  neighbourhood,  Jf  «- 
nieipium  omatUaifnum.  ft  was  colonis- 
ed bv  Drusus,  On  that  part  of  the  High 
Road  which  approaches  nearest  to  the 
modern  Town  of  Anagni,  a  handsome 
Hotel  Is  building,  rhe  High  Road  hither 
passes  throagh  a  barren  plain,  inter- 
spersed with  dismantled  Castles  of  the 
middle  ages;andRoman  Watch-towers, 
one  of  which  is  nearly  perfect,  and 
surrounded  by  a  decaying  Fortress. 
Within  a  few  miles  of  ValmotKone, 
however,  rich  pasturages,  magnificent 
woods,  and  superb  avenues  of  umbra- 
geoQs  forest-trees,  present  themselves 
to  view ;  and  that  town,  a  strong  Fort- 
ress of  the  dark  period  when  it  was 
erected,  looks  handsome  from  the  high 
road,  which  passes  on  the  outside  of  Its 
walls :  but  the  Interior  of  the  place  does 
not  correspond  wHh  its  exterior  ap- 
pearknce.(')  On  the  t^utside  of  the  Town 
stands  a  large  Inn,  provided  with  stables 
and  a  good  reraise;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, dirty,  a  little  clean  white-wash  ex- 
cepted, and  very  cold  during  winter :  it 
possesses,  however,  a  spacious  eating- 
room  wHh  an  immense  hearth,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  bed-chambers; 
two  of  which  have  been  new-furnished 
and  rendered  babitable«(*)yalmontone. 


during  the  middle  ages,  belonged  to  tiie 
ContI  family,  who  were  lords  of  the 
surroonding  district :  now  It  contains  a 
handsome  but  unfurnished  palace, 
magnificently  situated,  and  belonging 
to  Prince  Doria. 

Prom  Ferentino  to  Yalmontone  the 
distance  is  nineteen  mites;  and  from 
Valmontone  to  Rone  twenty^five.  The 
road  beyond  Valmontone  traverses  the 
hamlet  of  Lognano  <the  ancient  L&ngic^ 
num,  and  the  site  of  a  sanguinary  battle 
between  the  Roman  Consul  Lucretius, 
and  the  united  forces  offhOiBqui  «nd 
Yolscl),  thenoe  proceeding  to  the  an- 
cient Station  ad  Pittas;  where  it 
communicates  with  the  Via  Labieanm, 
which  road  led  from  the  Esqulline  Gate 
to  i/abicwn,  now  the  Village  of  Golonna. 
Under  this  TiHage  the  Via  Labieana 
passes;  thence  directing  Its  course,  by 
the  Laeus  Regillus,  to  Rome,  and 
entering  that  City  at  the  Porta Maggiore. 
The  country  between  Valmontone  and 
Colonna  Is  dellghtfiil;  and  presents  a 
distant  view  of  Palestrina :  from  Colonna 
to  Rome  the  scenery  is  uninteresting. 

The  Via  Lalncana  wants  repair,  es- 
pecially on  the  ascent  and  descent  near 
Golonna;  but  the  whole  road  fVom 
Naples  to  Lugnano  Is  superb,  and  free 
from  steep  hills,  exclusive  of  that  on  the 
approach  to  Frosinone. 
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Routes,  and 


ices  fh>m  place  to  place. 


SiGiLiA,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
Sicily,  the  largest  island  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  was  aneiently  denominat- 
ed Sleanlay  Sicania-Sieilitt,  and  likewise 
Trinacria,  and  Triqnetra,from  its  trian- 
gular shape;  each  extremity  of  the 

t«)  The  soatbem  Gate  of  entrance  to  Val- 
montone seems  lo  be  curioas;  hat  the 
Author  of  this  Work  had  not  lime  to  ex- 
amine it. 


Island  being  terminated  by  a  Promon- 
tory; one  of  which,  originally  called 
LilybiBnmJaees  Africa ;  another,  called 
Pae/^ynus, faces  the  Peloponnesus;  and 
the  third,  called  Pelorum,  fhces  Italy. 
Tradition    says,  *  Pelorum   was    thus 

(>)  Private  lodgings  may  be  hired  by  the 
nifrht  at  Valmontone;  and  with  respect  to 
the  mode  of  hiring  them,  see  Appendix. 
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named  by  HantiibaU  in  honour  of  his 
Pilot,  Pelorus;  and  this.  Promontory 
now  bears  the  appellation  oT  Capo  del 
FarOy  from  the  ancient  Pharos  erected 
there.  Pachynus  is  now  called  Capo 
Passaro,  and  LilyhcBum  Capo  di  Boco. 
Two  Rocks>  not  far  distant  from  the 
Sicilian  shore>  have  long  been  the 
dreed  of  Mariners,  and  the  theme  of 
Poets;  that  named  Seylla,  situated  a 
few  miles  from  Messina,  on  the  Cala- 
brlan  side ;  and  on  the  opposite  side, 
in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  that  called 
CharybdiSy  which  no  longer  displays 
a  Bock,  above  water;  though  sunken 
rocks  may  probably  occasion  the  Ed- 
dies still  visible.  During  tempestuous 
gales  the  noise  of  the  waves,  dashing 
violently  against  Scylla,  and  then  preci- 
pitating themselves  into  the  caverns  at 
Us  base*  still  resembles  the  howl  of 
dogs,  and  beasts  of  prey. 

'*  Dire  Scylla  there  •  fcene  of  horror  forms. 
And  here  CliarybcUs  fills  tbe  Deep  wltb  storms ; 
When  tbe  tide  rusbes  from  her  rumbling  caves 
'llie  rougb  rotks  roar  —  tumultuous  boil  the  waves." 

But  though  Scylla  still  is,  occasionally, 
the  terrific  monster  thus  described  by 
Homer,  Charybdls  has  ceased  to  resem- 
ble the  appalling  Whirlpool  he  meu- 
tions :  indeed  11  is  sometimes  a  matter 
of  difficulty  now  to  ascertain  the  iden- 
tical situation  of  this  Whirlpool,  not- 
withstanding we  are  told,  by  Writers 
long  subsequent  to  Bomer,  that  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  Currents,  and  tbe  irregular 
and  violent  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea, 
in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  made  Charyb- 
'  dis  extremely  dangerous. 

Sicily  is  computed  to  be  about  sixty^ 
six  leagues  in  length,  *and  In  breadth 
forty-five;  but  its  size  does  not  seem 
precisely  known.  It  contains  several 
lofty  mountains;  and  elevated  far  above 
them  all  towers  ^tna,  veiled  in  eternal 
snow,  and  continually  vomiting  sulphu- 
reous smoke.  Several  rivers,and  torrents 
innumerable,  fertilize  this  Island,  which 
was  once  denominated  the  granary 
of  Rome;  and  were  its  soil  properly  till- 
ed, it  would,  according  lo  general  belief, 
produce  more  corn  than  any  country 
of  its  size  existing.  The  pasturages, 
flocks,  and  herds  sacred  to  Apollo,  were 


celebrated  by  ancient  Bards;  tbe  Plain 
ofEnnaO)  was  famed  for  dellciops  ho- 
ney; and  accordingioDiodorusSiculus, 
(the  faithful  Historian  of  his  country}, 
hounds  lost  their  scent  in  bunting 
over  Sicilian  heaths,  on  account  of  the 
odoriferous  flowers  which  perfumed 
the  air;  an  anecdote  worthy  of  credit*  as 
the  flowers  in  Sicily,  during  spring, 
are  at  the  present  day  abundant,  and 
fragrant  beyond  description.  The  sur- 
rounding sea  tjeems  with  delicious 
fish  ;  in  short  nature  appears  to 
have  lavished  her  treasures  on  this 
Island. 

As  to  its  political  history,  Sicily,  like 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  properly  so 
called,  may  be  compared  to  a  brilliant 
of  the  first  water,  wIMchhas..  from  time 
immemorial,  excited  the  cupidity  of 
Princes,  and  alternately  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  those  for  the  moment  most 
powerful.  Us  original  inhabitants  were, 
If  we  may  credit  tradition»a  very  gigan- 
tic race;  and  skeletons  ofa  most  uncom- 
mon length  have  certainly  been  found 
in  Sicilian  tombs.    These  Aborigines, 
called  Cyclops  and  LsDstrigones,  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  Anthropophagi. 
What  became   of  them  is  unknown, 
but  when  the  Sicani  colonised  in  Sicily 
tbe  greater  part  of  the  Island  was  un- 
inhabited. 

The  Sicani  are  supposed  to  have  been 
Spaniards,  who  dwelt  near  the  Sicanus, 
a  small  river  in  Spain  ;  and  from  these 
Settlers  Sicily  acquired  the  name  of  Sl- 
cania.  They  erected  towns,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  fortresses  on  tbe 
heights;  and  each  little  State  was  go- 
verned by  Us  own  chief. 

During  the  reign  of  these  petty  Princes, 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  landed  on  the 
Island,  and  embellished  it  with  a  Tem- 
ple, not  far  distant  from  Argyra,  the 
birth-place  of  DIodorus  Siculus.  The 
Cretans  likewise,  led  by  Minos,  invad- 
ed the  Sicani,  in  pursuit  ot  Dsdaius, 
who  took  refuge  among  them  after  hav* 
ing  justly  offended  the  Monarch  of 
Crete :  but  the  Ruler  of  the  Sicani,  while 
promising  to  give  up  the  Culprit,  and 
at  the  same  time  receiving  Mlaos  with 
dissembled  friendship,  treacherously 
put  him  to  death.  This  event  occurred 
thirty  years  previous  to  the  Trojaa  war; 


;■}  Now  Casiro  Giovanni. 
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and  at  a  subseqoefit  period  the  Tomb  of 
Minos  was  discovered  by  labourers  who 
were  eonstroeting  the  walls  of  Agrigen* 
turn.  (0 

At  length  the  Siculi,  a  nation  of  Cam- 
pania, driven  from  their  possessions  by 
the  Opici,  passed,  on  rafts,  the  Fretum 
Siculum,  {*)  now  called  Faro  dl  Messina, 
which  separates  Magna  Grsecia  from  Si- 
cily, invaded  the  Island,  and  obtained  a 
permanent footingon  itsshores.  This  oc* 
carred  aboveathoasand  years  previous 
to  the  Christian  era,  and  gave  birth  to 
perpetual  warfare  between  the  Sicani 
and  the  Invaders;  till,  at  length,  both 
parties  agreed  to  divide  the  Island  be- 
tween them :  and  attracted  by  Ihe-great 
renown  for  wisdom  and  virtue  enjoyed 
by  the  Sons  of  iColos,  King  of  the  Mo- 
tide?,  ttiey  likewise  agreed  to  invest 
these  Princes  with  sovereign  power 
over  Secali,  as  the  Island  seems,  at  this 
period,  to  have  been  called.  They  had 
no  cause  to  repent  of  their  determina- 
tion. But  after  the  Royal  HaeeofiBolas 
was  exlincf,  the  Sicani  and  Sicuii,  be- 
come one  people,  chose  their  Sovereigns 
ft'om  among  their  own  Compatriots ; 
which  measure  occasioned  feuds  and  ci- 
vil war,  the  canker  wbrms  of  national 
strength.  These  fends  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  people  of  Sicuii,  or  Slcania- 
Kicilla*,  as  it  was  then  denominated,  from 
receiving  with  hospitality  the  ill-fated 
Trojans,  who  sought  an  asylum  among 
them  alter  the  destruction  or  Troy. 

But  the  PhoBnicians  and  Greeks,  aware 
of  the  diminished  force  of  a  country  dis- 
tracted by  internal  commotions,  took 
advantage  of  this  circumstance,  by 
planting  Colonies  there;  and  at  length 
the  Carthaginians  became  masters 
of  the  whole  Island,  till  dispossessed 
by  the  Romans  during  the  Punic  wars. 

The  most  celebrated  Cities  of  Sica- 
nia-Sic}liaD,whenit  fell  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  were  Syracuse,  M essana,  more  an- 
ciently called  Zancle,  Leontium,  Lily- 
b»nm,  Agrigentum,  Gela,  Orepanum, 
Mfgara,  and  Enna.  The  Fortress  on 
Mount  Eryx  likewise  seems  to  have  been 

vO  These  Walls  were  solid  indi(irenous 
rocks  cat  into  the  form  of  Walls,  aad  an- 
cient Sicilian  Touibsi  arc  firquently  foimd 
in  this  deKriplicka  of  rock. 

(•)  The  Faro  di  McMina  is  flfleea  milet 
long,  and  in  some  parti  so  narrow  that  the 


strong  and  powerful;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  Places  were  so  prone  to 
Inury  that  Steufo  fnenitt  heeame  pro- 
verbial. 

When  the  Greeks  colonised  in  this 
island,  they  Inspired  the  Sicilians  with 
a  passion  for  the  Muses.  Stersichorus, 
a  native  of  Himera,  who  flourished 
above  six  hundred  years  before  Ibe 
Christian  era,  was  a  oeiebratcd  Poet, 
Insomuch  that  Phalari^  Sovereign  of 
Agrigentum,  exhorted  Ihe  citizens  of 
Himera  (a  town  subsequently  destroyed, 
to  er'ect  a  Temple  to  his  memory;  and 
offered  to  provide  them  with  money 
and  artificers  for  this  purpose ;  at  the 
same  time  advising  that  all  their  saered 
edifices  should  become  depositories  of 
the  poems  of  Stersichorus. 
•  Dionysius  II.,  who  reigned  over  Sy- 
TkeuMRf  was  a  tragic  Poet ;  as  likewise 
was  another  Stciiian,  Empedocles, 
Grandson  to  the  Philosopher:  and  Epi- 
charmos,  a  native  of  Syracusaa,  intro- 
duced Comedy  there,  about  four  hun- 
dred years  previous  to  llie  Christian 
era :  according  to  some  opinions,  in- 
deed, he  was  llie  Inventor  of  tfa^  spe- 
cies of  dramatic  composition. 

Sicily  may  be  called  the  birth-place 
of  Pastoral  Poetry ;  as  Theocritus,  the 
first  and  greatest  of  pastoral  Poets,  was 
born  at  Syracusss. 

Sicily,  in  times  long  passed,  was  also 
fanoed  for  the  eloquent  oratory  of  her 
Sons :  and  among  several  renowned  Si- 
cilian Philosophers,  she  numbers  Em- 
pedodes,  whose  works  were  so  enlight- 
ened that  Lucretius  seems  to  question 
whelher  their  author  was  a  mortal;  and 
whose  virtues  were  so  eminent  that  his 
compatriots  repeatedly  offered  him  the 
sceptre  of  their  country,  which  he,  as 
repeatedly,  reftised.  Tradition  says  this 
unambitious  and  exemplary  Man  pre- 
cipitated himself  into  the  crater  of  Etna, 
thinking  that  his  sudden  disappearance 
might  induce  a  belief  of  his  having  been 
received  among  the  gods:  it  seems, 
however,  that  Envy,  unsupported  by 
Truth,  must  have  been  the  fabricator 

barking  of  dogs  may  be  heard  ft'om  shore 
to  chore.  This  Strait  is  supposed  to  hare 
beeu  formed  by  an  earthquake,  which  sepa- 
rated Sicily  ttom  the  Cootinent.— Pun.  tii. 
C.8. 
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of  Ibis  tradition;  and  that  Bmpedoeles 
accidenially  fell  into  the  crater,  while 
proseoutibg  his  fihitosophtcal  re- 
searches. His  sandals,  being  made  of 
brooize,  were  disgorged  by  the  Konn- 
tain,  and  thus  proclaimed  the  manner 
of  bis  death. 

Diodoriis^as  already  mentioned, was  a 
Lilian :  he  composed  a  Universal 
History  in  fbriypartSr  travelled  through 
most  of  the  oountries  which  he  de^ 
scribes,  and  wfts  thirty  years  in  writing 
his  Work.  Ancient  Authors,  fearful  of 
being  erroneous,  never  wrote  lo  haste 
—they  respected  the  PubUc. 

Archimedes,  too,  was  a  Sicilian,  born 
at  Syraeusa :  and  this  great  Geometri- 
cian resisted,for  three  successive  years, 
merely  by  his  wonderful  powers  of  mind, 
the  naval  and  military  force  of  Rome 
conducted  by  her  ablest  General.  Sueh, 
indeed,  was  the  fertility  of  invention 
displayed  by  Archimedes,  that  Rome 
might  Bot^  perhaps,  have  succeeded 
against  him,  had  the  Syraousans  been 
properly  vigilant. 

Archimedes  studied  Geometry  in  the 
first  instance  merely  for  amusement: 
but  having  shown  to  his  Sovereign  (who 
was  likewise  his  relation  and  friend,  the 
e&traordinary  capabilities  of  a  machine 
be  had  invented,  the  Monarch  coun- 
selled him  to  render  the  invention  use- 
ful to  his  country,  as  a  weapon  of  of- 
fence and  defence  in  case  of  a  siege. 
He  followed  this  wise  counsel;  aud 
thereby  rendered  bis  name  immortal. 
But,  nevertheless,  when  Marcellus,  arm- 
ed witli  the  mighty  power  of  Rome,  as- 
saulted SyracusiBai  two  different  points 
in  the  same  moment,  consternation 
and  silence  reigned  within  h6r  walls ; 
till  the  undaunted  Archimedes  put  his 
engines ioto>ction ;  discharging  against 
the  Assailants  arrows,  javelins,  and 
stones  of  a  prodigious  magnitude,  with 
a  noise  and  rapidity  so  appalling  that 
they  were  irresistible ;  throwing  down 
and  crushing  to  death  every  soldier  on 
whom  they  fell;  and  producing throu^- 
oni  the  Roman  Army  terror  and  dis- 
may ;  while,  at  the  same  instant,  on  the 
Ramparts  facing  the  Sea,  ponderous 
beams,conlaining  immense  hooks,were 

(<)  Marcellns,  in  the  dead  of  night,  while 
the  Syraousans  were  celebrating  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Diana,  forced  one  of  the  Gates  of 


seen  to  descend  upon .  and  grapple  tbe 
Roman  gallies,  raising  them  high  in  the 
air,  and  then,  in  their  fall,  dashing  ihem 
to  pieces  against  jagged  rocks  near  the 
Town,  or  engalphing  them  in  the  waves 
of  the  Harbour. 

Notwithstanding  every  possible  effort 
made  by  Marcellus  to  render  these  ter- 
rific engines  nugatory »  they  held  on 
their  destructivie  course^  tUl  the  Ro- 
man soldiers,  panic-struck,  averred 
that  they  were  fighting  against  the 
gods,  and  would  therefore  fight  no 
longer:  in  coi^seqoenee  of  which  de- 
claration Marcellos  wa»  compelled  to 
turn  the  siege  of  Si^ra€u$m  into  a 
blockade. 

The  engine  witb  which  Archimedes 
raised  the  Rom^in  gallies  out  of  the 
water  -is  supposed  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  Crane,  called  by  the  Greeks,  x«(m^^«*v« 
or  x«Fv<^t«»y.  The  tradition  of  his  hav- 
ing set  fire  to  some  of  these  gallies,  by 
means  of  burning-glasses,  is  supposed 
to  be  groundless ;  heoauso  neither  Plu- 
tarch, Polybius,  nor  L|.vy  mention  it; 
alihdugh  the  last-named  Author  gives 
a  minute  relation  of  this  celebrated 
siege. 

The  manner  in  which  Archimedes 
suffered  death-  is  variously  related ;  bat 
the  probability,  according  to  Plutarch, 
seems  to  be  tbat»  shut  up  in  his.  study, 
he  was  absorbed  by  t)ie  conjtempktion 
of  a  newly-traced  geometrical  figure, 
and  totally  ignorant  that  the  Besiegers 
bad  forced  one  of  the  SyracusanGalesy(>} 
when  a  Roman  Soldier  abruptly  Invaded 
his  sanctuary,  eiclalming,  **  Follow  me 
to  Marcellus.'*  Archimedes  asked  leave 
to  stay  till  he  had  finished  his  problem, 
and  given  the  demonstration :  but  the 
ferocious  Soldier,  irritated  at  not  being 
instantly  obeyed,  slew  him.    . 

Marcellus .  had  issued  strict  com- 
mands to  his  Soldiers  to  respect  the  life 
of  Archimedes;  nay,  even  offered  a  re- 
ward to  any  one  who  would  bring  this 
greatest  of  Engineers  unhurt  into  his 
presence;  and  deeply  regretted  his 
death :  he  likewise  heaped  honours  on 
the  family  of  Archimedes;  and  raised  a 
Monument  over  his  remains;  placing 
upon  it,  according  to  a  wish  often  ex- 

the  Hexapyle,  and  descended  thence  into 
^<eapolis»-^4iee  PuiVMica's  Life  of  Marcellus. 
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praflMidtiy  the  oeeeaseil, «  c^iinder  and 
aS|ihei«y.l>«tiioiiiseri|Aion.   - 


1  •« 


to 


.  Synmutm,"  ordn  after  the  Roman 
Army  wasriwUhia  li«r'«iieriMP'^alls» 
igtadaa  loiig4mdgalfaiht!sestBl«n6e,in« 
MmiielLilial>no  town  of>anlii|ttUy  oosi 
itocwi4|iianaffae(|U8l.imoble.<-  - 

Bal'taotawiUisUNidlDg  the 'diCflcuHiea 
enflOORtaMil  .by)  Rome  'Id  MiiijugAlft»g 
Uie«iaUlas$»  they  a^em  to  iia«e.fiiU«t>< 
oomparativeli  spaaAikigv<aa  easy  prey 
to  lite  'Satadins*  thoogbi  iBOftvHbouk  a 
eaditeat.        •  i-         ■    ■,  -    i  . 

That  hmvev  enligkteiMd*  but  cruel 
and.faiNiliB«<Pte4)la»  HttAdtcardesoeoal 
upon  theieiaitd  in.ibe  year  a69(.fiur> 
prised  ^»d  i  <pitilidered . = 8y ra(Mife>R» ;  and 
the».renefl»barlied  l»r.thatr  own  terri-* 
tora^'  Id  8fi3,lbey  were  veoaiM.by  a 
viodlelivci  aBdipoweirul  SieUiaD  Nobte- 
mas,  io  reveoge  hb.  private  quarrel « 
aftd*  aidbd  by  this  Tractor,  they  enslaved 
Ids- conatry.  Messtea  i  defended  iiaetf 
vatoroOfily  Agaaast  the  lavflders;  bul 
wasraller  a  levere  slf uggle*  coropelled 
loeapituiate:  andallfthe  Uiiwiisswbieh 
eodeavourfid  Io  inftiiMaAii.«t  the  me- 
meot,  or  afienraid  ree^^vec,  iheir  frce-t 
donHwefecraetly-pttnished)*'  .Syracuse, 
¥rhioh".was  among.  (be<'ilalter»,,baidQ8 
been  loog  besieged,  and  reduead  to  eif 
tremillea  the  aM>strepjigiiaot  to 'human 
natufe.  was- taken  by.asaauitt  saeked^ 
and  burnt-;  even  iU  WaUs  wer/s  racied; 
and  thowbolelstand  groannd  under  (the 
Saraoenic yoke  Car  upwaads  ol  four  hunr 
drcd.  years* .       ' 

At  leo^|h«lMweverr  Roger,  surnamad 
iiuiseardj  a  Norman  by  birth*  deli,veK4 
Sicily  from  the  dominion,  of  these  lAr 
Qdels.;  erected. Its  Christian  Tempjes  pn 
the  sile.of  Mraoenic  JH^9que8^apd  bo^ 
came  the  flrst  of  its  Norman  Potenl^esy 
under  the* title  of  Conte  Hiiggfiro.  Bis 
Family  reigned  In  succession;  suhae- 
quent,  to  which  period  ihe  Sicilian 
sceptre  h<^s. been  .swayed  bs  various 
Princes  0^  £urope ;  especiatty.  those  o^ 
Spainr  and  sev^ali  of  the  present  pps- 
toms  of  the  Island  are  derived  from  its 
Spanish  Soviereigns. 

to  1262,  the  memorable  ^SiciUanVes:* 

CO  Synousa.  seems  to-haie  been,  in  all 
jjges,  affbeled  wilh  AiaT aria:  for  weJesrn,. 
fi:um  Pluurch,  that*  a  p(»tileace,  owing  .to 
the  MctV  ffrJaoip,autunui,  made,  dreadful  ra- 


P0ts  ptaeed'Pebep.ol  Arragoh  en  the 
throne  of  Sicily.  From  him  its  erown 
d(am4yiiMlon.Ferdiitandof-eastile;  and 
remained  annexed. Io.  -the -Spanish Dia- 
d«^m)titt  severed  from  It  by  the  Treaty. 
ofUleeoht*  .  '  . 
.  TJM.Arts  of  ffaifkUng  and  Sculpture 
were-iaaslduoosl^r  eultiviaAed  in  carn- 
ages by  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily;  and 
^eeoHSiiniti  Vases  fornlah  splendid 
specimen&of  potcery:  but  on  the  revival' 
ofitbeArls  after  ihe  dark  ages,  Sicily, 
perbafis  from  wanit  of  proper  encou- 
ragement! didi  not  keep  pace  with  her* 
itaiian  neighbours  either  In  sculpture 
or  painting-:  and  aUbough  Sicilian  Pot- 
tfiffy.ia  still  l^eautiitd  iiifform,  especially 
atSdacca,  It  boa^stsnone  oC^bose  clas- 
sical' emhellifthments  from,  the  pencil 
which,  in  by^gone  days,  constituted  its 
value:  and  eve^  those  arehlteclural  re- 
dMins  of  ancient  splendour,  still  eiist- 
ing  in  the  Island,  have  been  so  sadly 
maimed  by  earthquakes,  and  the  mer- 
ciless-handof  War,  that  this  Countrv 
,  charms  us  more  by  the  recollection  of 
what  it  wastrthan  by  the  sight  o(what  it 
ianow.    .    • 

The  prtneipal  l^rts  in  Sicily  are  those 
of  Hessina,  Sira^us^,  Trapani  (each 
,  being  situated  near  on^  of  the  great 
Promontories),  and  those  of  Palermo, 
Cefai^,  Catania,  Aii^usta,.  Licata,  and 
Marsala.  Between  these  Ports  are-  seve- 
ral small  Landin^^aces;  and,  to  avoid 
being  aurprised  by  Corsairs,  the  Sici^ 
llans  have  encircled  thejpnselves  wilh 
iVbirteMo  Towers.. 

The  .most  eligible  months  for  visiting 
the  Island  in  qnestion  are  thosie  ofFe- 
bruary,Marcb, October,  and  November ; 
becanse.the  sup,  <|Qiring  those  months,, 
iaaeldom  sufflpieetly  fervent  to  be  dan- 
gerous, if  Travellers  guard  their  heads 
propArlgr  agaUist  it;  «ei(lier  is  therf', 
during  those  months,  much  Mai  *aria 
in  the  Island,  euept  at  Siracusa,  Len- 
ttoi,  Carlentini,  and  the  environs  of 
those  places* i') 

The  approach  to.  Palermo  presents 
6|ie  scenery.  The  uEojides  form  a 
beautiful  group  on  the  left  near  Sicily, 
while  Ustica  appears  far  M  on  the 

\9St^  in  IheRomanaodCarthaginianCamps, 
and  likewise,  wjlhin  the  Walls  of  Syraeus4x, 
during  the  siege  of  that  City  by  Maicelliis. 
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ngbt,  and  MUiii  m«7  titewlse  be  ttl»- 
covered  H'ft  distance.  * 
'  Tke  Mofiatalns'wbich  'baok  Merme*, 
the  deep  M(ie  sea, whence  rise  the  most 
incttiresqoe  rocks  imaginable,  the>Gffpe 
of  Zafarano,  and  the  Monte  Pellegritfi6, 
all  contrtfottle  to  render  the  entrance 
to  the  capaciOaS'Port  of  this  Metropolis 
dclightful.(0 

The  gay  and  Asiatic  appearance  of 
Palermo  are  pccollarly  strilcing;  and 
this  effect-  is  produced  in  part  by  its 
date-bearing  palm-trees.  (■)  Palermo, 
however,  displays  other  features  of  an 
oriental  town,  several  of  Its  buildings 
being  Saracenic;  an^  the  Ghaldee in- 
scription, already  mentioned  as  having 
been  found  within  its  Walls,  gives 
strength  to  the  opiniom  of  several 
learned  Sicilians,  who  suppose  it  was 
originally  built  by  Emigrants  from 
Chaldasa  and  Damascus,  transported 
hither  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  aided  in 
their  work  by  that  wealthy  mercantile 
People,  and*  some  Israelite  Adven- 
ftirersi 

Two  large  and  profound  Inlets  of  the 
sea  formed  the  ancient  Harbour  of 
Palermo;  and,  according  to  Diodorus 
Sicolus,  this  City  aciiimred  its  original 
name  nav^op,at«;,  fPanormos)  be- 
cause the  term  signifies  In  Greek,  a 
deep  Harbour.  By  the  Latins  Palermo 
and  its  environs  were  called  Aurea 
VdlU,  and  ffoftus  Sicili<B, 

The  modern  Town  stands  at  the  base 
of  a  natui-al  amphitheatre,  formed  by 
lofty  and  barren  hills;  between  whicn 
and  the  Town  lies  an  uncommonly 
luxuriant  and  beauXifcrt  valley,  the' 
|)resent  Irthabitants  of  Palermo,  pro* 
|)erly  so  called,  and  !is  Sbburbs,  are  re- 
ported to  be  aUotit  two  huhdrerf  thou-' 
sand.  ' 

This  Capital,  o^e  of  the  mostregu*' 
Kirly-built  Cities  In  Europe,  has  a  splen*' 
did  Quay,  calted  the  Marina,  and  fur- 
nished with  Marble  ^euts,  and  a  small 
KdlGce  where,  during  Summer,  a  select 
Band  of  Musicians  etcculie  music,  often 
of  their  own  composing,  to  amuse  the'. 
Palerrnitan  NoblFlty;  who  drive  daily; 
and'cven  t^'lce  a-day,  lothcMiirlna,  foi^ 

{<)  Fohngnerf ,  on  arrivinig^ !« the  if arboor' 
of  Palermo,  are  welcomed  by  a  Boat  filled 
w  ith  a  Band  of  Music ;  smd  this  cnstom  seeihs 
to  he  derived  riH>m  the  Saracens. 


the  benefit  «r  aea-bmeeet*   Atid  here 
may  frequenUy  lie  seen  IdleMLeraeitaoa 
of  the  lower  rank  assembled  round  e 
8tory-teller»  wheae  .htstories*  tbongh 
not  ((uile  e^oal,  perhaps,  in'  merit  to 
<'The  Arabian  .Tiles,"*  excite  the  in- 
terest of  .his  Additorsj   Tbii  ekbliiition 
appears  to  be  denvbdl^Bi  the  Asiatics  ; 
as  "Tiie  Arabian  VUe*-'-'  owei  their  ex- 
iatenee  tt>-e  description  of  Moryi-teHersi 
wh»  heve,  hrom  earlieat  times^  belenged 
to  the^uite  of  Aaiali«4>iliiees,  l<or  Che 
purpose  t)f  eniertalning  fhen  witb  fa- 
bulous histories,  often  conveyfng  an 
eicelleffflrainMl;  the Palermlten Story- 
feller  occasiekMrf4y  deiHrer^-et  positions 
of  Ariotto,<Tasso,.etc^;  sUeroafely  ex- 
citing the  laugbter.aDd>teiirk«f  bis  au- 
ditors ;  and  receiviing  as' a  rectompense, 
n-om'eaeh  of  tfaenr,  at  most  one  grana. 
The  two  prirteiflat  Streets  at  Palermo, 
SIrada  Toledo  and  Stradadi  Cessero, 
are  wide,  sCi'alghl*  well  paVed,  clean, 
and  lined-  with   tofly  and  weH-built 
hoesea,  exeej^  that  ioiiie  of  \k^t  win- 
dows are  disfigured  by  balconies  of 
wood  in  place  bf  -stbne.    Shops,  open 
in  flrontandaifnosl  innumerable,  usually 
constitute  the  ground-floor  of  private 
dwellings,  ai^  Hkewiise  -of  religletis  es- 
tablishmeinflJS'forJfenMles;  wlio  aee  el- 
ways  confiried'  to^lbe  mtie  atbreys:  end 
the  long,  grained-,  projecting  galleries, 
appertaining  td>  each  of'these  retigious 
establishments,  form  a  striking  feetiire 
or  the  ^tada  Toledo.    This*  Street  is  a 
fiilt'mile  in  length;  so  likewise  is- the 
Strada  di  Casero :  they  Intersect  each 
other  et  ri^ht  angles,'  and  lead  into 
a  handsome  oetangalar-  l>lasza,  called 
QAatro  Cantoni,  from  the  centre  of 
#hich  both  parts  of  ee<^' street,  and 
the  four  princitMll  Gates  of  thteetty.  are 
vlsiljile.      •  '- 

'  the  Piazza  in  which  tire  Dnomo  stands 
is*  bandsofrfe ;  arid  the  specimens  of 
Gfreco  -  Araba  -  Normanna  arcldlecture^ 
di^coverabie  in  therouomo  and  ^Terat 
other  edlUces,  render  iHilermo  a  Tery 
itftereMIng  ; speculation.  This  GHy  is 
wiftiii^d  1)y't#\&  sttail  streams,' one  of 
which,  i\\e  OrefAus/fortnerly called -46- 
bnsj And noW'Oseto, wa's stained- in  hn- 

^)'RieA>>!#la^^1rihttft  nrifherihe  dale- 
b!!a(ring  nalhi,  ^o^^'lhe'tristacchtonat  hrre,  « 
native  or  Sicily;  will  yl^  fhiit,  nnles^  the 
male  and  female  grow  nearcach  otiier. 
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.CMtttdAfA  h|  the.blo^diorAwinilNrl: 
anA  ibese  sffltU  lUntabift  wei>aj'.oDder 
iher  ftkilfiiL  nMnagfit|ient.of  iiiB  teraeens 
(Ui«>|Mireal8of  irriigalioti),  made  to  dob- 
vey  liito:PateriDo  aadi^s  Suburbs  socb 
an  abflDdance  of  fitter  a^irendtesihe 
QlinMQ  dannf^er  ^ban  oiberi.paiyta  of 
iiikUyk'  The  eitor»«lc0|>paara»ce  of 
these  <Sarais^Bic.  Waler*work«  .i«  peoiv- 
liarv  and  raaetnbl«(5  a  .Ion  ^itae  of  IdUif 
cfatmnieini  liH  separated  firaai  taoh  oiher ; 
but  they  are  noli;  iiAte  aocient  Rotnaa 
aqueducts,  calculated. to  parilj  the  ekt- 
ibent'stbiy  conveyy  for  ifa6"^aterat 
Paleraio  ia  f ooadv'  t y  It haerants,-  to  •  bte 
iinwbotesome.    ,  i.    !  •     >  ( 

ThaPuonovdedioaCed  to  Baata'Ra* 
»aKa^tbePatriMics8»4irPatofmo,  is  said 
to  balpebeea  erected  oii4he  Cofcindations 
of.alfoaffie, toward  the  close  ofahe 
twetflh  century^  bytbe  Normalu  Prince 
RUggera^  its  eiteriot  is; a  Norinan^GO' 
thitsi^ucture^dtsplaykig^Tairaand  cw- 
rioHsSavacenicioniaai^nts;'  and  ofldct 
tbO'Sdiice  ifra  Grypi  •supported  by  Co- 
tonins  apparantly  Sarat^eaic.  The  (>rin» 
oifwl-Door  •of  Entraaae:  iS'  Saraeentej 
soJihcwtse  is  the  Partioe  of  another 
Door,  fironlilig  theeasVand'  eiUibiling 
an  Arabia  loseriptian*-  fThe  iasiito  iof 
the  £diBde,^tth  now  displays'knagai^ 
fic^t  Corinthian  arohitectaae,''  was 
new«roedelled  betweei>thejrearB-178i 
and  t8ai,iat  whieh. period  likewise  the 
Cupola  iwais  erhoted.  Thrfc  Haves,  sap* 
ported- by auparb  GoluibBri  of^Graatte, 
nearly  a  hintdned  in  jittanbefviead  up 
to  the  high  altar^  which  isaampiooasly 
adornod  wilb  las|)er»  Agalo,  ljiifpl»«la* 
Mtt,  and  beautlAjIPetijified  Wood.  Tha 
Statue-  of  the  Redeemer  is  by  AnUniio 
Gagini,  called  the  Sicilian  Uichei  Aii^ 
gelo;  the  PaYenvenf  of  the > Choir  Is. a 
Mosaic  composed  <^  Parpliyry«mi<V8Pde 
Anti«|Qe;  and  the  Stailfaad  fiplseopal 
Throne  are  of  Walnat  .Woo«l  Aneiy 
carved.  TheGhapel of  the Boly Sacra- 
medl  contain  sia  Clboria  of  ijapis^lazulil 
and  Is  BiimplBouslyadonvedwith  platra 
dure.  The  Chapel  of  Santa  Rosalia  ii 
cmbellisHed  br  an  Altar  of  solid  sOver; 
andoonUins  the  rents  of  the  PrineesB 
praaarved  in  a  silver  Sarfcofihagdf  r^ 
ported  b». weigh' ihireiva  hmidiwd:aiid 
ninetr*eigbt<Sicllian  pounds^  TliiaAi* 
tar  and  Sarcophagus  are  not,  however, 
eahibtted  to  publle  view,  except  whan  < 
the  F^fe  of  Santa  Rosalia  is  celebrated. 


The  Chaiiel  Is  UhaWisei  atohelilahad 
with  nasst^rilievt  reliitive  Ao  the  Ces- 
aatlon  of  the  Plague^  had  other  auraicios 
attribated  to  Santa  Rosalia;  'but  unfor- 
tunately :lhes4'  BasslHriltevi.  hiive  been 
injund  byWhite^wash;.  Th&  Cathedral 
also  coolaWM  three  Sarcophagi  of  ssoltd 
iiid  sttparb!Por.pAiyry^  eiqalsttely  work- 
ed andtbeajutifUlly  A)Ewied;  o&e*  com- 
spiftetyriadrnsiedwithiVhcfiMne  pretsious 
matatia^  and  (two.  oft  white  marble;  all 
fdaeiMl  'lAider  canopiea*  eaoh  Canopy 
betng'heidiaipbysivSisoiiMnnss  two  sets 
of  Ihase  Caianyns  are  flheiiorphfyry;  thfe 
others  are  Saracenic  work,  and  f»  Uss 
valnat>le.  The  Sarepphagi  eaclase  the 
fdfnillns  of  Rugenoy'aod  other  Royal 
Peritons-;  and  are  deenied,  by  Itie  Paler- 
knitaik6,<a.proof  that  theart  of  working 
porphypy  was  well  known  to  the  Sici- 
lians; during  the  middle  ages.  Biedesel, 
Baver4(heless>  conjectures  that  the  solid 
porpkyry  Sarcopiiagltn  question  mify 
havebeeu  aneient  Roman  TonJbs;,con«- 
veritd  ataiDiof  (i  modern  period  to  their 
presdnt  U8e.<  The  Arebhndal  Sacristy  is 
raparted  tocOBtain  a  flaeipfictare  oT 
SaniFraaeasco  di  Paola  by<Pietro  No- 
vein,  suraaraed  MoBneii^se,  and  bor^  at 
Maareale,  near  Palermo;  in  MK>8».  This 
dislibgttished  ArOst,  the  Raphael  of 
Sicily»  studied  ender  Yandyck,  and 
painted  in  a  style  wliieb. combines  the 
colouring  and  expression  of  his  exceU 
lent Masler afiththe  strengih  of  Cueir- 
oino,lind  the  sweetness  of  Cuido;  while, 
in  some  respedS),  •'hiB  works  may  be 
eGBoparod  wtlh  thoee  of.  Spagnalelto. 
Be  was  assassinated  by  a  Frame-Qiider, 
for  having  detected  him  in  roguery; 
and  died  soon  afler  iie.«had  compldted 
his  fortieth  year. 

TAa;JPataaao^'jRo^al0,in  the  tweiah 
century  a  F or tresjt,  and  the  residence 
0/  Augg/era  wtmn  Monanch  of  iSicily,  is 
sappasedio  have  heen  ^n-iginaily  itatlt 
by  the  Baraaen^  Adekamo,  and^ added 
to  thy  Rniigera>and  suaceedtng  PHnces ; 
«a  that  H  MOW  exhibits  a-eurtoas  com- 
ppund  «f  Saracenic,  Narman,kaDd  Sici- 
lian architecUre*  Tlie.-Cauri  of  this 
Edifioe  i«  furnished  with  iJUree-tiera  of 
^aaridorjs,  scn»e  of  which  are  double ; 
aady  hy  linear  oo«aection  with  sialr- 
aafl«s»'Uey  present  a,  slngMlar  view  of 
Arches  and  Columns,  appropriate,  ho»- 
eiNSr,4a  a  waraa  climax.  . 

A  noble  Staircase  oC  marble,  called 
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'R«ssd  Sfeiiiano,  ItadS'to-  Ihe  AmiLogfhi 
of  tbe  taltfce^/itfti^re  ilie  Gappeili  P«l*- 
tioa  (Miice,  eccMidinglo  appeanic«ft».a 
mosiiimB)  was  converted  ialo  a  diffistiaa 
Temple  by  Rnggero.  UdlflqiilaysAraba*- 
Nornanna  archHeclore:  its  ptiwsipafl 
Door  of  entrance  is  splendid;  its  ith- 
terior  Walls  afe  riciily  elotbed- wttia 
Samceoic  Mosaics,  inters|»er&ed  witb 
-Arabic  •  inscriptioDA,  Rorphirryy  wM 
< otlier  rare  marbles.  The  .  Pairctteni 
likewise  is  cQiDpowd  or  pieireidoce; 
aod  the  tweh^e  Columns  which. support 
the  NaTB*  are  fine  Egyptian  mavbtek 
The  High  Altar  is  rich  in  Mosaicsv  Poir*^ 
pbyry»  and  other  pieire  dure.  The  se^- 
coDd  Loggia  eoDtains  the  Hall  of  tht 
Viceroys,  so'deoomlnaled  because  -their 
portraits  clothe  lis  walls;  and  two  of 
these  portraits,  representiog  ilardinal 
tiravina  and  the  Prioce  of  Campo- 
franco,  are  masterly  productions  by 
Patania.  Tbe  atyoiniiig  room,  ^^nor 
mioated  tbe  Hall  of  the  ParliameDti 
contains Frespos  by  Velasques  t  and  the 
Audience  Chamber  is  adorned  with  two 
Itroaae  Bams  of  anoient>Greciao  work*- 
mansbip,  brought  froin  Constantinople 
to  Syracuse,  and  thenCe  transfiorted  by 
Charles  III.  to  Palermo;  They  are  about 
five  feet  long,  three  flset  high,  and  in  a 
recumbent  posture;  but  having  unfor'' 
tuaately  been  painted,  tbeir  original 
beauty,  which  was  exquisite,  is  much 
ohscared.  The  Royal  Apartments  in 
ibis  Palace  are  likewise  embellished 
with  eiceltent  Tapestiry,  representing 
the  Biploits  of  Don  Quixote.'  The  Attie 
Storey  contains  the  Specola  Astrono- 
raica,  OP  Royal  Observatory,  fiurnisbed 
with  splendid  Instruments  by  RaMaden, 
and  commanding  a  view  immensely 
extensive, and  strikingly  beantrful.  The 
Profieasor  of  Astronomy  here,  Signof 
Cavallere  Nfooolo  Gaccitore>  whose 
tfpartment  ia  oonti^cfous  t^  the  Oh^erv* 
at^y,  has  distinguished  himseir  highly 
in  the  literary  wiH-ld;  and  combing 
with  deep  scientific  kpowtodge  g«ieat 
S4iavity  of  manners,  and  extreme  'klndn 
ness  to  tbe  Briti^  Nation.  (<) 

Th€  Rsgi^  Vi^Mtiiia  degii  SMdii 
was^ founded  by  Ferdinand  i.ln  1^09  ;* 
andlbellaN  of  Sculpmve,  w^itdi  etiriebes 
thi9  Ontversttf,'0#es  ItvnosC  vAlnabf^ 


lt«daate«t<l4hbfofalalni»oC^ilinsfitittfi», 
iPbeMC9«tiipendovi<Bas8i<4rflle¥i,  taMeri 
£4rasoo<-Bf  ^ptibnai^hnve  benna  t  T«ri«ns 
tiines' 'conveyed  to  Palermo.    Two  of 
fbese  Mdope  HassfNtrilievI  >were  dlsco^ 
▼Aredby  iRritishiAttlstanroong  tli«  pro- 
strate ruins  of  tbe  4argest  Temple  at 
iSe{tn«n»f<tiin;aif4«ncfof  them  contains 
the  Head  of  Mednia,  reprasetiled  as 
being  coviened  with  balv  Inalatfd -arser- 
penta :  lit  aaenaa,  tberefhre-,  abai^tte  aer* 
pents'Werei'camflal'alfvely  apenkihg,  a 
nuMlarn  ianienitiodi  i  > .  . 
• '  One  nf  these  Metope  fbund  by 'British 
:^tists  repreaentf  Piipseuii  oulitng  off 
the  Head  of  Medusa;  tbn.  other  repre- 
sents Horses;    Vftiecialorevere^  accor- 
ding to.  repairt^diBonvered  among  4he 
ruioft.Of  thd  smaller-  7eropl«9,'«Bd  now 
adorn  the  flail;  .where  ttkninfle  -  are 
Greek  Statues,  aml/Candelafara».'fOttnd 
at  TindaH  and  Selintmttiim,.  and  also 
a  Cironp  iobroosaaf  HeTculcaandafiiag, 
pegrbapa  Diana'aFavaori  le^   Tbia  Gi-^nnp 
was  found  at  Pompeii #  and  ^preaented  to 
the  iJniverajty  by  the  fling  of. Ilie  two 
^ieilW.    The  mMkJidendld  spedmaae, 
however,  hilheriMrtotafiorfcped  4»f  Tery 
ancient  aoulptare^  areflreliiBtoiMiBaaai- 
rilievi  recently  brought  toiigbtbya  Si- 
ciiiao  Nobleiriany  the'  HocadiSdrra  di 
Falco^  who  fodnd  these  precions  reiics 
ofi*iemote  anii^  wly  .in-  a  email  Temple, 
onnoticedatSetfmifitHim  till  tba  Bake, 
who  is  an  acoomplisbedifiobaiar  and 
a  dtttiDguisbed'iAntlqaaiTV'disffMerred 
theib;  in  18^4,  #ben«  the  ^ntbor  of 
thia<Work.wa8at:PaiermO(  diey  were 
plaeoflin  a  private  8tudio«  for  the  par* 
pose  of  undergoing  repaialiaD;  bm 
ultimately  It  is  to  be  hoped  thai  tbey 
may  enrich  the-  public  Hallof  Sculplare. 
They  are  executed  in  tbe.  style  of  the 
Jtguaa School;  the  Male  FIgnres  hetog 
formed  entirely  .'of-  stone;  tbe  Faaailes 
having  beads,  hands  and  feet  of  marble. 
•  i  Tbe  Pieture-^fiaUelry  belonging  lokbe 
yniversily  oofttalns  aboiut'tiMi  handred 
Paialings,  among  whiohacei/T-^nEooe 
Momo^  by  Gonwggio  t-rtgao  Sebastiano, 
by  Ibe  GaraCciiAohool-fllajBebiis  itfitb 
Baisebantes,   by  -AMiibate  t^araooM— 
tbe  Bleashd  ¥h)giD»'iWith  the  flavioar 
dead  on  her  kneM^.by.:6pagnaletlail-~ 
the  Bteased  Vitghn  laad .  Babila,  one  of 


')  The  Royal  A:partmeBla  in  tbe  Palano  Rairic  cannol  be  wen  byTi>a.Attiler»  wilboat 
permission  flrom  (hcVksefoy..         :    .  i 
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vboQo  repceseaU  Sainl  Catberine^  «B»4t4 
a{)Qf  irait  of  the  Daughter  orMoorealese, 
by.  ^bom  :Uie  Picture  was  painted 
•^andtbe  ADgelyisiting  Saint  Peter  in 
prison,  likewise. painted  by.  Monrealese! 
.  T^e  foilowingCiiurclies  merit  obser<' 
vation.  .   . 

,Chiesa  de  P,  P.  delta  Co»gr§gaai6ne 
deW  Oratarto^  Tb^s-  is  a  handsome 
£diike,  caniaining  a  pictare  of  JSsaint 
Igoatius,  by^  F:Uippo  Paladioo  i  and  llie 
Blessed. vjrgin  and  SainUs^  by  4he  same 
Master— two  Pictures  by  Sebastiano 
Cooca-T^nd  in  a  Chapel  dedicated  to 
Xo  Saintr  John  tbe  sBapUsl  a  •  superb  Ma- 
4ioBna  and  Ghild^  .by<Rapfaaell  The 
Cbapel  of  Su  FilippoNeri  is  ovnament^ 
ed  with.  BpleKbdid  pieire  dure,  and^on- 
lains  twoiCotomns'teigMpalmi  high  of 
«olid  Jasper,- and  twooif  orieniai^ranitd. 
The  Chapel  of  the  8.  S.  Crocifidso  Ib 
oroameot^diriih  fine  Crystals,  Topazes, 
^methyats,  Agate> > '  Blood^stones,  •Cor- 
nelians, L^fr-iaiuit,  etc. .  TheAnte-Sa- 
iCristycoRtaiDsa  portraitofa  Contadino, 
^attributed  to  Titian,  afid  a  painiiDg,  by 
llonceaiese,of  SaSntaAodomoiand  fittn- 
•cesce. 

Ckiesa  di  San  Donvenice,  This largfe 
4mdsuroptiM^K:Ediflce,  oftbe  order  call- 
jed  Dorico-Aomano*  was  erected  in  ihe 
seventeenth  ce«iiury»  and  isiome  oftbe 
i>est  speoimensi Df'  avchitedltire  is  tPa- 
iermow «      .•(...',, 

Compagnia  del  S.  S.  RoMari&  di 
S.  Domenieo,  .  This  is  tf  small. Orato^rio, 
close  to  the last-mentiened  Church,  and 
lined  with  g0Od  pictures.  The  High 
Altarrplece  is  bj  VandKk»  and  called 
-Sw  Maria  del  iU)«ario !  H  was  painted  at 
4ieOM  about  rtbe  year  1^24,  after 
vaodyoi&  bad  fled  fridin  Palermo  on 
aoe^unt  of  the  Plague ;  and  he  has  re^ 
presented  in-  the  picture  a  little  boy 
iboiding  his  nose»  lo  escape  the  noilous 
smell  produced  by  thai  dreadful  malady. 
The  annunciation .  was  painted  by  Gla- 
como  Lo  VerdeT-The  Visitation  by  Fran^ 
cesco  Borroman»^the.WatiYlty,  and  ib« 
Circumcision,  are  by  the  Scholars  of 
MQfirattese^Tbe  Descent  of  the.H«ly 
ahosr,by  lli^realese  himself.  wh«  is 
likewise  aupposed  tobaveiMiiiiedClirist 
disputingwitb  the  Doctors.  The  flayer 
in  the  Garden,  and  the  Ai^sumptloa  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin^are  byLuca  Gior- 
dano— the  Flagellation,  is  by  Stommer! 
—The  GruciGxion  by  the  School  of  Van-  * 


dyck-^asd  <tbe>  Ceiling  of  this  OratQrio 
is  ornamented  with  a  superb  Fresco  lyy 
Monrei|lese,  reprejientiiig  the  Deityand. 
the  Saviour  Crowning  the  Madonna. 
The  Stueco-wonk:  is  finely  jeotewu^ed  by 
SerpotUi^  who  iisrticularly  etceHeil  in 
that. Mnd  Of  decoration. 

''  Ghie^adi  Santa  Maria  dfVaWerde. 
A  Painting,  by  Moniealese  emb^llisl^es 
thisTSdlAoe. 

Ckiemdi  Santa  Cita,  YlAcenzoAne- 
molo,  one  of  Raphael's  Scholars,  h»s 
addrned  tbe  Chorcb  ©f. Santa  CI  la  with 
a  beautiful  picture*  of  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross ;  and  althoogh  thl^  work 
is  not  an  original,  biita«lose  copy^of 
Raphael,  it  does  Anenralo  fmrnonal 
honour:  the  style  in  which  1l«s  painl- 
od  being  admirable  1  Another  picture  in 
this  Church  represents  the  Magdalene 
receiving  (he  comnyunion,  and  was  done 
by  Monrealese!  The  sacrlslylsortia- 
mentedwitb  ifltagH-of  Wi«lnut«^ood; 

Oratorio  del  S.  S.  Rxtsario  di  Santa 
Cita^  Here  we  find  a  Painttng  by  Carle 
Maratla,  and  Sluoco-work  by  Serpotta. 
:  CM9»«v0  Novisiato  de  P,  P,  Croci- 
pri.  The  High  AHar^plecfe  of  this  Church 
is  one  of  the  bestpr^uctionsorGiacojho 
Lo  Verde, 

Cfmestte  Convento  diSan  Francesco 
eK  A99Ui.  Tfepis  Building  is  supposed  to 
haVe  been  originally  a  Mosque,  because 
•two  Arabic  Inscriptions  are  seen  on  one 
of  the  Columns  belonging  to  the  prin- 
cipal entrance.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  Roman  Mosaic,  and  a 
Model  of  Saint  John  the  Evangelist  In 
crcfta  coita,  and*  attributed  %6  jMichel 
Angelo  Buonaroti. 

iJMesa  de*  i».  #►.  di  M^nte  Santo 
Monrealese  has  ornamented  thisKdifice 
wUha  Pain  tin  gi  which  represents  Santa 
Maria  Maddalena  de*  Pazzi. 

Chiesa  e  Monastero  delta  MUttwa- 
no*  Tbe  Church  belonging  to  ttie 
afbvesaid  Monastery  was  erected  at  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth  ^^entury, 
in  the  form  ofa  paraleHogram.  Eight 
Corinthian  Golomns, two «f  which  b^ar 
Arabic  Insemptions^  orniiment  the 
Choir-  the  aH^hHectOre  of  the  centre 
Nave  is  called  Gotlco-Nohnatmo-'Si^^la, 
and  presents  an  intereresting  comhi- 
nMioa  pC  the  Arabic,  '  Kkmikan,  and 
Grecian  stiiie  of  building.. Corinthian 
Golumnftororientai  Granite  support  the 
oentkeKavejThe  upper  part  oflhe  WaBi 
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displays  McMks, and  theilbwerparl  U 
HMffutod  with  POf phyry  and  Verde 
aoMqne*  On  oae  sideof  tite  «plendM 
High  AJiar  of  Abiss^Cbarcli  stands  a  solid 
Verda  Anl^ae  Tabie  ;.aad'on'the  otber 
side  atrelbe  NuDsSGcatings,  reptlled  to 
be  solid  silver. .  Tlie.  ttigh  Altar  and  iU 
Til^rnaa le.ani-pr)Qrusel7  adonied  with 
Lapls4azuli,  aiiji  ibe  Allat-piaoe  is  by 
Anemolo.  TheCburch  likewise  contains 
an  -old  ,G€itbrc  llosaic>  said  to  be  the 
portrait  of.Ruggero. 

The  Monastery  of  the  Martoraaa  posr 
sesses  the  privilege  of  having,  a  sabter- 
ranean  passages  which  leads  to  a.Bel- 1 
.vedere  in  the  Strada  diCassaro. 

Chi6$ft  di  S€mta  Caierina.  This  is  a 
handsome  Edifice  o^Terburdened  wilb 
ornaments,  its  High  Altar  and  Tabei^ 
oaele  are  iocrusted  ,with  magjftlficeivt 
pietre  dure;  and  the  Church  likewise 
contaips  a. Painting  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  our  Saviour,  attctbutod  to 
Aubens.  ^ 

Ckie$a  de'  P.-  P.  B^MdAttim  di 
^qnte  OUmto.  Gagini  has  enrielied 
this  Edi^cewith  a.  Group  in  n»arblef  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  our:$avi<Kir  ;'and 
here  aiso  is.pne  otthe  best  Paintings  of 
Velasques. 

Chiesa  a  Ccua  PrQfMta  de'  P»^P. 
Qesuitu  The  riches  once  possessed  by 
the  Jesuits,  sbine  conspicuous  in  this 
elaborate  Edi6ce»  which  abounds-  with 
costly  and  beautiful  pietre.dure;  and  is, 
moreover,  embellished  by  two  of  Mon- 
realese^s  finest  Paintings,  one  of  wfaich 
represents  Saq  Filippodi  Argiro,,tJie 
other  San,  Paolo,  the  first  CfarislitD 
Hermit. 

Chiesa  di  Sa»  (Situeppe*  Xfata  fine 
Church  is  supposed  to  have  been.butlt 
at  the  conunencement  of  the.  seVen 
teentb  century,  on  the  site  ola  Temple 
consecrated  to  Minerva;  atsd  its  noagni- 
flcjent  ancient  Columns,  all  s^li'd  and 
perfect,  probably*  adorned  the  Tenpia 
in  question ;  their  auiaber  iatbirty«4bur; 
i^nd  eight  of  them»  wbleh.aastain  the 
r/iipola,  are  immense,  both  ittalieand 
height*  .  The  Cupola'  wiis.  pain  test .  b|r 
Borrom^ns :  the  High  Altar  istftn cnistad 
witn  pietre  dwre,  and,  the 'Chapel -dedi- 


«if' 


{>)  See  BavnAnaifSy  Ghapt^t^vl;  ven^g. 
\yc9t.  is  supposed  to  have  iklten  <bU  klea 
of  '^Dealh.on  Ihe  Paletlerse'!'  fromtliitf 
Frcdfjo,  ^e  conipofition  andibr  wAtiactitf^ 


eaUcid  t»  «an  ^e  f  aMT  cQffftain^a  PM  ttire 
by  4toBreatescr>.  This  Church  fs  f»aved 
wMb  aiiirble,  and  Knfed  wfith  Dfofraics^ 
OMehi  kU  Santa'  €m«ra.  Monrealese 
faas>  adorned' (tie  ^Rdifice  fn  tfuestiton 
with  fais'last;  aiid'perfaapatrls«iostper- 
fectwork,  the  deposition  from  theCross! 

^C^m9adiSaniaNinfa'dKP.  P 
€roei(Mi  TheMa«tJlerp»eee^of  Marto- 
raiia,  ia  Patormttian  Painter  of  dfetln- 
9iif  dhed  mcvf  tieiklbeiftshes  thts<!hureh; 
The  subject  of  >the' pfefture  is  the  foar 
eelebratedviiiginBofPiilerm^:     '• 

Chiem  d$l  ^da^  de'i  Sae^4&tt. 
The  Chwch  belonging  to  the  fiospital 
contains  a  picture  attributed! either  to. 
Buooaroti,  or  Aebaetlino  del  iPibmbo  : 
ii  represents  tbeMadaiiiia  della<PleU. 
Here  likewise  ar«  a'Portraitof  sania 
Rosalia,  by  Vandyotr^andStoeeo  orna- 
ments,.by  Serpotta.''  ^i  •' 

The  Camt  <^f  the  gpedhU  ^an4», 
onoe  raagnifiiBenti^biiiifiowa  neglhcted 
baitding^  merits  noMee  ftnmi  contain- 
iQgj  under,  tone -«f  its  Arcades,  an  old 
Fresco,  paiiite)d>tyy«An«oiiioCreseenEto, 
and  repreiseiittAi^  I4m  !  Triua^phB  of 
Death;  It  is  called  Death  on  the  Pale 
Borie,'and  iS'token  from  tha^ltevela- 
tioBs.'(t).  Another  Arei^de.of  the  same 
Court 'displays  an  antmated  and  beau- 
tiftil  Fraeraent'  of' a  rresco,  by  Won- 
-realese  p  whieh,  tho Ugh  •  igrlevously  In- 
jured  by  time,  was  evidently  one  of  his 
finest  works.  The  B^d  of  Safnt  Igna- 
tius, tn-  this  Fresco,  is  particularly  ad- 
imired. 

The  FmtndUn^  BospiteA  is  one  of  the 
ibest  conducted  and  most  useful  eba- 
iritfes  in  Europe;  as' the  itoimenae  mim- 
be#  of  Infants  received  Into  this  Asylom 
are  notonly  wselltiursed^  bat  likewise 
Judieiously  educated,  and  thus  rendeFr- 
ed  usefulmembers  of-soeiety.  They 
make  their  own  wear'ing^ppArei,  and 
several  articled  f6r  sale  $  to  accomplish 
which;  the  Hosptmi  eontJsfvis  Sebools 
Ibr  dress-making,  lAllors*  work,  sfpin. 
tttag,  weaving  stodtfings/fnafthig  shoes, 
etc.  Silks  and  artificial  -flowers  are 
also'made'here ;  embroidery,  andother 
Caney-woii^s  arfe  'taughir'  *nd«  those 
Fonndlings  wfio  Ihow  a  tastefor  mnsie 

wWch  art^tedlciit ;  but  the  WSffncss  of  Ihc 
Rfetlwrs  of  Ih^  Art  of  F^fnling  Is  too  con- 
^pfoaousiatbeTToHt.        - 
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fpeQuenlly  Co  beo^olie  Prefrasors.  Tim 
Governor  oMhisttospUal,  in  1834,  was 
om  of  Iho'tntos^enlifhteDed  and  re* 
speotableNoblehnen  In  Palermo  ;(>)  and, 
judging  from  the  assiduity  with  ^hich 
he -appeared,  to  eiecote  his  Inist,  be 
seemed  richly  endowed  with  the- virtue 
of  benevolence :  tbis>vii'tue,  however,  is 
not uncdrooDon  at PnieroM^ andshine^ 
coaapicuoustD  the  character  of  another 
Palemitan  Noble,  the  Barone  Pietro 
Pisani;  who  without  fee  or  reward, 
escept  the  eodsclousness  of  being  >eBii* 
nentty  ttaefuko  hie  fellow-creatures,  has 
instituted,  for:the  insane,  an  Asylum 
near  Palermo,  and  oadledAaol  Cata  dei 
Maiti,  He  bestowfl'iall  bis  time  and, 
according  to  Teporl,  much '  of  his  for- 
tunfl  upon  this  Establistiment,  which  is 
completely  under  hisiliqiiiediatedirec- 
ties.  He  vesldea  with  his  Patients, 
preacribing'to  them^  according  tn  what 
he  thteksthe  cause  of  their  malady ;  hut 
itsiii^  no  coercive  measures ;  comfort, 
obeetfolness,  and  constant  occupation, 
being  Iris,  principal  Temedies.  The 
Asylum  is- large,  airy,  and  pleasantly 
stinated;  one  half  of  the  Apartments 
being  appropriated  to  men,  the  otlier 
lialf  to  females :  the  former  are  fre- 
quently employed  in  manual  labour, 
the  latter  tin  domestic  duties;  all  of 
which,  cookery  inclusive,  they  appear 
to  diochorge with  punctualily.  Patients 
alflioted  with  paroiysms  of  raging 
madness  are  separated  from  visiters  by 
an  iron  railing;  but  other  Patients  seem 
to  be  under  no  reitrief ion  whatever : 
and  while  they  are  working,  eating,  or 
daadng,  an  exercise  the  Barone  sedo- 
loasiy  encourages^  VIsiterg  mix  with 
them,  and  are  oftetacondaeted  by  them 
through  the  Asylum,  in  presence,  how- 
ever, of  the  Barone,  whx>m  they  all 
appear  to  love  and  reverence,  ffe  is  said 
to  cure  yearly  one  half  of  his  Patients; 
and  pvblished.  In  1827,  an  excellent 
Work,  explanatory  of  his  system,  and 
entitled  ''Instroxioni  per  la  novella 
Real  Case  del  Maui  In  Palermo.*' 
•  This  Metrdpolis  coiitalns  three  Thea- 
tree,'  TM  Reals  Tmtfo  Carolina, 
flliralehed  with  five  rows  of  boxes;  Th» 

•}  The  Mahshesc  di  ^  Gidvaoni  dl  Pr^- 
eipl  difldarra. 
<•)  The  entrance  lo  the  Bcnate-heuse.dis*^ 


TeaUra  ^erdinando,  of  smaller  ^dimen- 
sions, and  TheTeatrodiSafit^tOBCiiiat 
well  built, but* the  snlallest  of  the  three. 

The  Qua^f  Called  the  Marina,  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  a  favourite 
Promenade  at  Palermo ;  and  the  Upper 
Marina  Terrace,  situated  Immediately 
above  the  Quay,  is  likewise  fl  favourite 
Promenade.  A  flight  of  st<ip»  kwds  to 
this  Walk,  which  is  (Umished  With  Mar- 
ble Benches;  and  thespleudM  Pafitzo 
Butera,  with  other  handsome  Edifices 
rising  above  the  Terrace,  add  consider- 
ably to  its  beauty. 

The  Villa  GiuUOy  a  Pubiic  Garden 
near  the  Quay,  is  likewise  ranch  fVe- 
<|uented;  and  the  adjoining  Orto  Botor 
nieo  highly  merits  notice,  having  now 
recovered  from  the  cruel  injuries  it  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  civil  connno* 
tiioas.  It  displays  a  numerous  collec- 
tion oP  Plants  indigenous  to  the  four 
Quarters  of  the  world;  and  the  natives 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  though  nurtured  in 
a  foreign  soil,  bear  flowers  and  H'uit. 
The  Conservatory  in  this  Garden  is 
partieularty  magnlficent.(«) 

Mf)nte  Pellegrinb,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Enta,  by  the  Saracens  Pelle- 
gHn,  and  once  the  strongest  Hold  of 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  wa^  gal- 
lantly defended  by  their  General  Ha- 
milcar  Barcas  for  upward  of  th^ee'  years. 
It  rises  perpendicularly  lo  the  height  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  thre^  Eng- 
lish feet  above  the  level  of  th^  Medi- 
terranean, and  Is  a  beautiful  object 
fN>m  this  part  of  Palermo.  A  onrrlage 
road,  one  mile  and  a  hlilfin  distance, 
leads  to  the  base  of  the  Mountain,  which 
Travellers  usually  ascend  on  donkeys, 
by  a  path  called  La  Seala,  and  com^ 
mending  a  fine  view  of  Palermo  and 
the  adjacent  Valley  of  La  Favorite. 
Monte  Pellegrino  Is  famed  for  having 
been  the  retreat  of  a  young  and  amiable 
Bnthuslast,  the  Niece  of  William  the 
Gobd,  Santa  Rosalia;  who.  In  the  prime 
of  youth  and  beauty,  withdrew  from 
the  world,  and  devoted  herself  to  reli-' 
gious  observances.  In  a  lofly  silMatfon, 
though^oton  the  summit  of  the  Moon-' 
tain.  Is  a  Ordtto^  approached  by  a  eo-' 
vered  Vestibule,  ornamented  withlwlsl- 

pMys  Kveral  Lalin  Inscriptions  ot  tbt  fim^ 
when  SifiTy  was  governed  by  the  Roittani. 
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ed  iCaluinwB  af  .AlaJtartM^^  indigenoiil 
to  the  «ii»il.  /This  V«fiiibalt  eontaioft 
twO'GoDltestoDato;J»eyoAdiiisiaD  open 
sptftce^tHi^icti  gives  itgirt  L»th«  Gratto, 
and  U  liliewise  proyided  with  a  Welf  of 
Uelictouftv  water,  iron  Gates  enotose 
the  iBoqIh  *of  the  Grotto»  which  coo«- 
taiaaarCkuich  cohsecraled  to  Santa 
ftosaliaa  at. the  entrance  are' Stal-ls-aad 
other  J^eaia;  ondal  the  ettremity  stands 
the  Il^h  MlUr;  en  the  deft  ofwhi^  is 
the  ChapeJ  of  lianta  ilosal i a,  eihi hi Uog 
uoder  its  Altar  her  Siatae  irepresentuig 
a  yoang  and  lovely  Fewaie  In  a  recum- 
bent attitude,  resLifig  her  head  on  one 
baBd^aiMJ, grasping  a  Crucifix  with  the 
other.  The  Statue  is  well  eie6uied  iq 
BMJbley  by  Gregorio  ;Tedescbi>  a  Flo-^ 
rentine  Sculptor;  but  loseA  its  effect 
by  being  coveted  with  a  splendid  robe 
of  solid  gold.  Above  this  Chapel  is  a 
small  cirvity  in  the  Bobk  which  coari- 
poses  the  GrolitQ4  and  thisGavttyis  lioed 
with  goldy  heeause  sappos^d  to  have 
been  the  place  in  wblch  Santa  Rx)aaKa 
performed  her  devotions ;  but  how  she 
ascended  to  it  seems  at  the*  present  mo- 
mept  doiibtf^I.  The  Grotto  is  very 
sombre,  .and  excessively  damp :  water 
oozes  from  it  in  all  direetioos;  but 
here,  qevertheless,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, tM.sainted  Protectrass  of  Palermo 
ended  1^1  days.  Adjoiniflg  toihe  Vesti- 
bule wkiich  leads,  to.  this  Grotto  is  a  Sa- 
cristy for  the .  use  of  the  Priests  who 
celebrate  mass  daily  in  the  Ch^urch,  and 
receive  libe  offerings  presented  by  Pil-- 
'grimsa^.tbe  Altar  of  Santa' Rosalia;  and 
conAguousto  .theSiacristy  is  the  Reisi-i 
denoe  of  tiiese. Ecclesiastics.  . 
.  The  ride  fr«m  the  base  ofMonie  PeUe- 
grino  l^;th&  Gr<otto  .usually  occupies 
aboutot)vo  hours*  and  the  road  is,  for 
mules  And  donkeys,  good.  - 

Nearly  one  mile  beyodid  Htie  Grotto 
staodft a. MMiog  crowned l>y  a  colossal: 
StatuoofiSaota  •Rosalia,  which  serves  as 
a  landmark  for  Marijlers :  and  Parties 
frequeaMy  eome  from  Palermo.to  dine 
ill  this)  building,  and  enjoy .  the  view 
it: commands,;  which  exbibtts  Ustica 
tWiOa^  oleagueB:- distant,  'Alifiudl,<>and 
FeiicHdir  thei<mofi   westecBvof  the' 

A  Festival  in  honour  of  Santa  Rosalia 
is  held lamioaMy.br  the ,l^ler.oi|t4iQS ia. 
the  month  of;  July,  and  continues  seva*' 
ral  days ;  during  which  i>er3od  Palermo 


ia  splefididl(f.  llteiiiBalad  dnsry  »tglKv 
and  a  biriiliai»t''di splay  of  fiie-works-es* 
hiMteit.  This  FeiUvaitcommeiices  wttb 
a  pompous  fNroeession'  ofllie'  Dlgnita* 
ries  of  theCliorebfand  otlur  Clergy ; 
the  Stale- OUiocts-;  ihelftUiUry,  and 
other  Intiabtlanls,  wha  oondact  tbcaugh 
the  streets  A  XriiimpUal  Cdr,  piieceded 
by. trumpets  apd  kelile-xirums.  A  plat* 
foam  a  bout  tluree  qnarlersahe' height  of 
liie  Maeiiiney  contaiiiaafranierooa  jBamd 
of  llu8iciaos,who»'  at  intervals^  eiecute, 
ia  honour  of  ihe  Saiai/  vooal  and  in> 
strumentaL  tnusic.  The  len^h  of  the 
Bfachine  is  reported  to  be  iM^eiitf  feet ; 
the  breadth  thirty ;  and  the  helgh^labove 
eigbty;  it  tetninaies  Is  a-Dome;  rest- 
ing on  six  Oorinthiantfiohimils,  orna- 
mented with  Figures  of ^ainta  and  An- 
gels;, and  elevated  on  the;  saoanit'of 
this  Dome  stands  a -^emitoaloissal! silver 
Statue  of  Santa  Rosalia.  Orange«  plants, 
yases.fllled  with  Flowers^ and:  avllfloial 
trees  of  Coral,  garnish  the  Machine. 
Rut  the  most  splendid  partoMhe  Festi- 
val In  honour  of  the  aoyal  sainted  Pa- 
troness of  Palermo  is  the  llluniliittlon 
with  whieh  it  conoludes ;.  .and  ifrhlch 
lakes  place  in -the  Duomo ;  where  twenty 
thousand  wax  lights,  multiplied  by  mir- 
rors, are  tastefully  dispoaid  la  .upwards 
of  Ave  hundved  lualrds.? 

7A6  Torre  ileifa  C«te«  in  a  Garden 
near  Palermo,*  is  a  carious  Saracenie 
rectangular  bnilding,  with'  two  Door- 
ways having  pointed  Aiichca  i  ita  Roof  is 
a  semi-circular  Dome*  fmd  its  upper 
edgiflgs  enlubit  Arable  Chanaetars.  if 
its  blind  wsindows  were  originaHy  open, 
whieh  according  to  appeoranoe  they 
were  not,  this  Bdiioe  must  have  been 
peculiarly  light aod  elegant^  and,  at  all 
events,  the  arehlteci  who  erected  it 
was  awaxe  of  the  beautiful  effe^  fwo- 
duced  bj  light  and  lofty  arches. 

The  Polosso  delta  ZMa«  on  the  out- 
side of  the  porta  Kaeva,  but  near  the 
City,  is  aneiher  Saraeeaie  Structure, 
once,  aceording  to  report,.60  splendid 
tjbai  ii.was  call^d.<*ZUa,*'  from  an  Ara- 
bic word.whteb  mom  gnt^nd^ndex- 
caMant.  Barthquiddest .  and*  alterations 
mA<to  1^  ttie  Mormans;  h«ie  ovuelly  in- 
jured; this  Edifloe^  but  a  FounUIn,  a 
Portico,  marble  Columns,  and  Mosaics 
'  of  Safacenic  vprk,  still  remain. 

2^0  Vvlla  of  Prince  JTutero,  not 
mgrp  th«a..A  mila  ;frOfli  I'atermo,  is 
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higlrir*«iuMrMi  nntktt;  4be  House  being 
(uroiahed^^Uh*  taste  and  spUsndoorytlie 
^avden  wUiii«  large (Sind. choice  Collect 
lioo  of  Trees*  8briihis»  >F lowers,  and 
other  vegetable  productions  of'  tbe  four 
quarters  of  the  Globe.  Pre-eminent 
amoAg'theariare*  the  Flowers,  than 
wJijc^  Dothiog  oaii'be  more  bewitifnl; 
Mid  amidst  af^f^eat  rariety  of  exotics 
aro«iostof  thtf  bdt4bouse  piirtitB  of  Bng- 
laad^  all  flowiering  and  flourishia^  in 
tbe  open  air.  -  Tbis  Oanden  is  jeljegantly 
laid  Mt  in  iheifitagiish  mariner,  and 
cDiDfirifiesa  Menagetfia  of  Birds,  among 
wbi«b'. ifl<<wb«t  Ibe  fOustede  calls  tbe 
EgyfiiauF  Ibis.:  The*  pliimage  of  the 
Birds  tbtis  'oailed  iby  tiie  Cnstode  H 
Mack 'and  irhlte,  and  in  sbape  and  siee 
they,  pesemble  tbe  slork  of  northern 
Bor^pe!;  but  aro<not  like  the  Ibis  re- 
fNresenled  ti>Bgyptlan  sculpture:  in* 
deedr  if  ii%  (may* credit  Travellers  con- 
v«rsmit  wllh  'Egfpt,  tbe  Ibis  has  long 
been  extinct  In 'that  ^country,  and  Is 
seldoii>:lf<eTerrotii¥d- elsewhere.  The 
Sugar-oane  biay  be  seen  in  this  Gar- 
den* (*) 

,'  T^e  ihiea  di  Sefra  di  F^loo  has  a 
l!ilto  adjoining  to  that  Of  Prince  Butera, 
aoNl  sttnated  in  a  Garden  profusely  ad- 
omed  with  Flowers,  and  contain^ing  a 
Uibyrihtb,  Water-Works,  and  excellent 
Figures  In  wax  of  tbree  Monks,  placed 
ki  sHMdl  hermitages,  and  so  well  exe- 
catedaslo  seem  alive. 

1%  goe4  Carfl»ge-rda4  lc*ads  to  these 
Villas. 

The  Royal  Chinese  Filto  called  La 
Faioaritttr  wtif6b  stands  at  a  s(bort  drs- 
taeee  fsom  Pttermo^  is  embellished 
with  pretty  drives,  aboiit  fbur  miles  in 
extent.  On  the  >  ground-floor  of  the 
Nome,  and  near  the  Bath,  Is  a  itoom 
oontaiohig-EngUsh  Prints.  On  the  first 
floor  is  a  circular  DH»fier-Table,  so  ar- 
ranged that  t4ie*<disbeB  are  raised  from 
below.  Od  the  same  <isor  ki  the  large 
sitliiig-room  is'  a  TaMe  of  petrified 
Wood  ;^its outside  edges  resemble  agat^, 
awl  tbe  whole  Is  rare  and  beautiful. 
Tbtitfdgofaifng  bed'-k'ooni  contaWrs*  two 
mope  fiibles,  itiade  with  tbe  same  ma- 
terial ;knd  above  the  Ro^fal  AiMrtments 

(»)  Tlie'Vllla  abpTe  meotiooed,  which  is 
sMMtM  in  Ibe  village  or  Otlvtizza,  may  oc- 
cMianaily  be  hiirad  by  the'  ypsr,  or  etbn  for 
a  fta<>rlrnpsniiid. «    .        •: 


rsappospect-rbom^  wbrdh  exhibits  fine 
scenery. 

A  good  Garridge->road  leads  to  the  ¥a- 
worflfl.  (»)'  ^  •   . 

The  magnificent  Villa  of  Prince  Bel* 
monte,  somewhat  more -distant  from 
Palermo  than  Is  La  FavorHa,  merito  ob- 
servation ;  its  Garden  t>eing  cemarfcably 
beautfful. 

The  Convento  de'  P. P^Cappuoeini, 
Mioot'Ofie  mile  distant  freim  Palermo, 
attracts  the  notice  of  Travelleps,  be- 
cause the  defunct  Brethren  are  dried, 
dressed,  and  placed  upright  )ln  niches 
belewging  to  the  Catacombs  «nder  the 
Gonvefftual  Church;  that itheir •friends 
may  visit  and  pray  by  tbem  annually, 
on  the  secondof  November.  Tbe  pave- 
ment of  Ibe  Catacombs  Is  covered 
wiUi  Wooden  coffin.*,  eficlosieg  remains 
of  persons  who  were  not  in  Holy  Orders. 
These  remains  are  said  to  be  dried  and 
preserved,  like  those  of  the  Mdnks;  but, 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Catacombs  is  in^pregnated  with  a  smell 
so  offeesive  that  is  cannot  be  whole-' 
some:  and  the  grim-visaged  defunct 
Ecclesiastfes  oonlrlbate  not  a  little  to 
mafce  this  scene  appalling  and  disgust- 
ful; The  Catacombs  ie  question  con- 
tain Vaults  secured  by* 'iron  doers, 
where  tbe  bodies  of  deceased  Monks  are 
deposited  for  half  a  year ;  at  (h^end  of 
whtcb  period  tbeyjoin  the  assembly  of 
Mommies* 

Mowreali;  an  arcbiepiscopal  Town 
In  a  lovely  situation,  foov"  miles  dis- 
tant from  Palermo,  and  approached  by 
anexoeUent  road  throogb>tbe  rieh  and 
beautiful  Suburbs  of  tbat  dry,  was  or!*- 
giaally  a  Saracenic  Ramlef;  tillWil 
liam  11.  sornamed  The  Goodv  enlarged 
it,  and  likewise  erected  its  stately  Ca- 
thedrtU  during  the  tweflfth  century. 
This  Edifice,  which  displays 'the  best 
style  orP9omanr  arcbiteditrernbt  long 
since  suffered  considerably" 'fk'Om  fire ; 
bulls  now  completely  and  indiciously 
repaired,  in  sncb  a  style  as  lo'>eerre* 
spend  with' the  rest  ofthe  Struoture. 
Hereire  superb  ancient  Columne  of  Gra- 
nite, ea<^  of  which  has  a  Cornncdpiaand 
tbe  Head  of  a  Peniale  Divtultyifn  Its  Ca- 

* 

'  (•)  This  Tifta  cannot  be  tcen^  ^riihout  an 
or  If  r  fh)m  Ibe  VIcerov. 
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pbyry,  t  profusion  ofGothicMo«aic8,a 
PjQlitf^  of  San  placido  sjuffectng  Marty  r- 
dora,  painted  by  Monrealesei  and  a 
Iteautiful  Pedestaibelongingto  a.Bronze 
StatoeoCSaUit  Joiio  (tie  Baptist.  ..This 
G&tlM^dJral.iilieiiW'isQ  contaiDs.two  Sarco* 
pbagi  o£' splendid  Pori>byry»  wbich  en- 
close the  remains  of  William  ''  Tbe 
Good '*  «^ndhi9pred^fie$6or  William^r- 
Ranie4''*Tbe.9ad/'  l>oth  MoQafobs  of 
Sicily;  aiida^upertvBrotaze Daorwithsa 
beaiilif(ilDo<Mhcafie»  reputed  to  be  Sara- 
cenic, Tofins  o.ne  of  tbe  JSntrances  to  tbe 
Cburcbf  and.  ift  worthy  of  observation.  • 

On  the  Staircase  of  the  annexed 
Mwuuiera  iisi<lanoni€i  Benetiettini  ia 
a  celebrated, Paiatiii^  **  by  Monrealese, 
wbicb.  represents  William  vthe  Gpodj! 
blest  by  Salot  Beaedict  iButi  as  Females 
are  not  aUoiwed  to  proceed  beyond  the 
Court  of.  tbe  AIonasLer^,  in  order  to 
examifie  tbisMa^terpiexie,  wbicb  bangfl 
high  on  tbe  jWa>ll  above  the  iirst  landing-^ 
place  of  tt^  Staircase)  tbe  Male  jSei  only 
can  appreciate  tbe  merit  of  the  work  in 
questliM)^  I.  ..       ., 

Tl\e  Monaet^fHy  di  San  Marim&  di 
Scalis  de\P,  P,  Bened^ttini  Cassiiusai 
is  placed  on^  a&  elevated  spot  to  the 
right  of  M^^nrealic,  and  approa^ebed  by  a 
road  the' laftter  part  •of  which  is  better 
calculated  for. mules  than  carriagea. 
This  Monasitery,  supposed  to  have  beea 
founded  by  Gregory  the  Great,  i$,appro« 
priated  to  . I^^blemen  oniy»  and.  so 
strikingly ;  superemioent  In  ^beauty  oif 
Mtuatiooy  rifibes^  and  splendoar»>tliat  it 
resembtesra  Hoyal  Besideoce  mdtojtban 
a  religious 'fetire«i6nt«  Femalo- Travel^ 
lers  are  iiQt  allowed  to  pass  itagatea^and 
consequetJ^tly  the  following  description 
of  its  interior  is  taken  from  reportt 

The  superbHatl  of  Entfan«ei contains 
an  £quetsUiaik:Slatue  in'-wbitift  mapble 
of  San  Maptivo -giving,  his  ra^antle  to  an> 
indigenfcilian/Tbe;BailS'Oftbe'S(aircase> 
are  eompo$ed  of  Mciliaii  Alabasler  aod; 
SiciliaA  Marbles;  The  Coividops  are 
spacious ;^nd  tbe  Refectory-con laios  a 
frtupendoMft  Fresco-  on.  its  iCeiltDgi  by 
Monrealesek  wbo.received  for.  tbe  work' 
two  bundrf diaitd  teo.ducatK.  <  Ttia  (iont- 
vent  likewise  possesses  other  Paintings 
of  value^  pamely*  the  Annunciation,  Jby 
Monrealese— the  daughter  of  ^erodia^ 
attributed  to  Guercino— the  Holy  Fa- 
mily, by  Titian— and  the  same  subject, 


iKitb :  tbe  addiiicm  «f«flliD> Benedetto^  by 
MonraalesewTfaia'CoBTentiial  ^iMnreh  ia 
handsome,  andcoiiUiina  a  floeOrgaii ;  a 
Font  oniamebted  with  Greeo^-Rbtneno 
workraianabipt  a  toperb  Palntin^^  by 
Monreaieae;  of  ^iistingalshed  Members 
of  the  Qr^et^.  of  San  Beaedi^lto  I  —  A 
Picture  of  Saint  JotevpreaahlDg  In  the 
WitdoNieas,  by  Paladinoi  add  la  the 
Saen'sty  a  Paietingaff  tfad  MAdbnba  4ella 
Pieti,  by.  CaTalraggio.  Tbe  Saeertfotal 
Vestmeaisii  with,  wfaiah  ahis  sacristy  is 
furnished,,  are.^eullarly  inagniftceDt. 
The .Conveotuji^ Library contaias  a  Ghi* 
nOf  e  MaiHi8cripl*^iclittnffry$  seme^eau*- 
Ulal  -Manoseaipt  Bibles;  .and  a  Co^y  of 
laitber's  Works,  witb  Sioies  and  Revi- 
aions,  said  .tO^be  bis  own.  Tbe  Monas- 
tery likewise  cbBlainsaMuseumiWhteb, 
though'  not  large,.-  is  vakoaUle,  and 
comprises  ancient  Siciliaa  Vases  end 
MedaUo- a  beaotiAii  Ancient  Glass  Cup 
*-a  Head  of  Priend^tp)  aupposedilo  be 
ancient  Grecian  scMlptiire^  aaid  bearing 
a  Greek  lnscriptio»^sp«atmaii»'af  Si- 
cilian Marblestf  Jaspea,  A^te^iHc. 

The  pleasantest  road  by  which  car- 
^ia^es  caqr  •  approach  ^  tbis^  eoavcsit, 
(w|iicb  stafHls  at  tbe.  distance  oC-seven 
D^iles  from  Palermo). is  Uftrougb  the 
BoccadiFatcoyB.oy^[  gcoondsooillain- 
ing  a  small  Viili^  the-  prespeot.  from 
wbich.  is  lovely ;  and  Traveilera  are 
uspaliy.. indulged  , with;  pef mission  to 
drive  in  these  Grounds»iaad  Ukowise  to 
euteo  the.  Vilja^  wbii>b  is  aboui  three 
miles  from  the  Capital. 

In.. that. part  of  the  6avirous«of  Pa- 
lermo ;Aot  already  4escnbeid»  a  Coaem^ 
situated  at  the  foQi  4ff  Monte  Griflme, 
attracted ,  much  oQtico  dariag  tbe 
Spring,  of  1830;  because  antimmease 
number  of  petriOed  Bones  of  Animals 
BOW  unk^wn,  and  thereforesuppofsed 
to  be  antediiuyiaa,  were-  fomad  id  ibia 
qavern  by  a  Peasaaf  who  made  excava- 
tions lbero»  in  the  Jho>pe  of4iscovaring 
^pmetbiog  far  more  preciousv  -  These 
Boi^es  were  firmly  compcessediogetber, 
apd  found  ,iH  such  .qtiantiiies  ihat  the 
^tratun  was  computed  to  be£ali  tweaty 
palmi.  in  deptb»  .and  i4«  tength  >aBd 
breadth  are  pot  yet  asee^ taiiaed« .  Tbe 
Bones  are  not  only  a  collection  of  skele- 
tons of,  anima.l^  .now  pnkoown^  but 
likewise  of  ihose  which  JababiJ^  att.the 
present  moment,,  £ttrope»  Afrioa»  aad 
other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  U  aeems 
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HnpotsiM«itlliilM7:hoflian  |^o#crc!«tfM 
ha?^  colkct«d  md  tl«fio«it«d  theiki'  M 
the  Carerns  of  Monte  Grifone.  Neref^ 
IheleM  4t  Is  flaf^sed*  b^  SN^tne  of  (he 
SiciHan  f.H«ra€i,  thatthe^e  imin«ns<9 
qaaatities  •  of  Bones  -are  ehiefly  •  those 
ofanimaUeiblbUed'itt  theNaomachia 
near  Palermo;  and,  to  support  their 
opinion,  ihey  ten  ««;  that  the  skeletons 
orElephent»roBnd>ftiUha  Cavern  ii^ro 
those  of  animhU  of  "this'  descrtpCvotf 
brought'  to  Slellyi  li^  Asdrdbarand 
Pyrrhus;  and'UtHrt'  the'  skeletons  of 
Hippopotami  and  €roeodlle«,  fonntf  In 
the  same  place,  were  those  of  these 
natives  of  the  Nile  brought  from  Egypt 
by  Marcus  8eaurQ«»  to  be  exhflftited  In 
the  Palermltnn  ManaiacMa.  Tor  the 
skeletons  of  the  Mammoth,  and  other 
animals  -  supposed  t«  be  anledllliylan, 
among  the  Bones  in  qnestion,  the  Rlel^ 
lion  Literati  cannot  account. 

The  Cavern  fn  whrch  these  BOnes 
are  fonnd  is  sttuated  on  the  side  of 
Monte  Grifone,  and  Immediately  below 
the  Source  of  the  Mar  D^lce,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  famons  Lake  of  Alb^ 
hira,  and  where  three  Arches,  called  the 
Rntns  of  a  Naumaehia,  stMl  remain. 
Several  large  compact  massies  of  "the 
Bones  fn  question  have  been  removed 
to  the  Regiia  VniverSlta  degli  Sludii, 
where  they  riow  serve  as  Pedestals  for 
the  Metope-Bassi-rillevf  from  Selinun- 
f  turn.  Other  uses,  according  to  report 
of  a  pernfcibos  kind,  have  been  made  of 
these  Bones :  but  the  mouth  of  the  Ca- 
vern was.  In  1834;  placednnder  the  care 
of  a  Custode,  and  no  longed  public.  ' 

Beyond  this  Cavern,  which  lies  very 
near  Palermo,-  is  the  Monaftero  di 
Santa  Maria  di  Gesu,  pTaced  on  the 
summit ^of  a  gradual  ascent,  aYid  ge- 
nerally  visited  by  Travelltrs;  becausefl, 
is  surrouYtdedwIth  picturesque  scenery, 
females  are  excluded  from  the  Convent, 
but  may  enter  the  Church;  which 
does  not,  however;  merit  notice. 

Bagaria,  a  Village  about  nine  miles 
fi'om  Palermo,  and  considerably  beyond, 
though  nearty  fn  the  same  direction 
^ith  the  last-named  Convent,  contains 
o  Vihivuieal  ViHa,  buiit  bu*,  Prince 
PtUof^iat  a  Sicilian  Nobleman,  who 
8<foandered  a>  large  estate  in  having  all 
the  most  hideooa  combinations  of 
beings  real  and  Imaginary  represented 
b)  the  best  Sculptors  be  could  engage 


Uf  work  fdr  hfart;  and  tf  few  );cattered 
Monsters,  on  the>  approat^hto  theTfHa, 
tb geltter  with  a  senifi^ircular  Court  still 
remaining,  show  how  suc<ietfsfplly  he 
ffratified  'his  eccentric 'taste;  The  In- 
terior' of  the  Manstdn  contains  one 
room,-  now  going  fasit  to  decay,  with  a 
Looicingi'gless'Cetilng;  alid  ^^allsihlafd 
with'Pori^elaln  ^nd  Coloured  Glass ;  the 
effect  of  Which;  wheii' lighted  up,  must 
havebeDn  dazzling:  and  here  likewise 
is  another  Room  with  a'  Lboting-glas^ 
CeHIng,  a  beedtiifnl  Marble  floor,  ahd 
Walls  eomplctely  Covered  by  Paintings 
to  imitate  tiiarbl^',  s6  wel4  execrated 
and  skllfVitiy  overspread  ^th  Glass,  that 
It  is  dirScnlt  to  detect  thje'de^epllon. 

Briirce  Butera  has^  ?nithe  Village  of 
l^gMrfa;  e  VilUi  refii^leabl&  oliiy  fi^r 
iU  G-arden,  Whic^  eortiains  a  small 
casino  representing  the-  interior  of  a 
Convent,  and=  elncldallhg^  by  Figures 
well  evetrnted  tfi  Wax-^tjrk-,  tHe  stdry 
of  Adelaide  and  Comegld; 

FriVmlMlermo  toBagatia  ih)9  Carriage- 
road  Is  excellent :  and  nbf  far-beyomd 
the  latter  Place,  on  ^e  sumnrit  of 
Mont»oatalfano,  er&traeet  of  the  an- 
eient  Solwitwn,  OBCe'i«habf^  by 
the  Phoenicians.     ^  ^  -    :    .     * 

The  prlncipai  HoteflatTalermb,  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1S34,  was  in  the 
Piazza  Marina  (a  good  situalion),-and  has 
been  kept,  during  several  years;  by 
Mrs.  Page,  an'  English  woman  married 
to  a  SteiRan.  Herlfonise  contains  one 
large  suite  of  apartm^ts,  and  several 
smaHer  rooms  not  well  conneeted  wit^ 
each  other:  she  intends,  liowever,  to 
remove  shortly  into  a  more  convenient 
abode.*  •  •'  • 

There  Hkewis^e  was.  In  1884,  a  small- 
Hotel  at  Palermo;-  kepi  l»y  Madame< 
Jacquire,  reported  to 'be  a  good  Land- 
lady; but  the  oniy  lentranee  to  her 
House  la  from  a  lon^  and  dirty  lane,' 
though  her  Apartments  look  into  the 
Toledo.  4>rivate  and  «omforUble  ready- 
famished  lodgings  av^  not  to  l>e  found 
in  this  Ci»y ;  llioagh  stiles  ofninfta-nish- 
ed  rooms  might 'be  hired  at  a  moderate 
rent. 

BriUsli  Medical  Practitioners  are  sel- 
dom met-  with  at  Palermo ;  but  a  Siclo^ 
Uan  l^hysieian^  Greco  by  name,  who  at^ 
tended- the  late  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples 
during  her  residence  in  Sicily,  slftll> 
pnrclifts  «t  Mcrtti»;^iad,  la  1934, 
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had >«C4>ii«ld»i^¥le  clogtee  of  pxufliw 
ainoBg  hh  Coiiipalr^ioU»<  jm^  waa  lOu^r 
lYUe  oecasforiaMy  q^iMuHed  by-Brilisli 
TraveUef5.(0  .  .    r  ...    . 

The  dampness  q(  U^e  Pal^rmitaiy  cU-* 
mate  has  l»een  aUeady  men  Moped;  and 
the  .^cii^cco  whieh  prevaUs.  dwriog 
SpripgaDdAulumn.iSjdreadrully  oppres- 
sive- .  During,  sumiper,  from. sunrise 
till  sunset,  .the  heat  iS'i^tolerabla;.Utt( 
during  winter  the  clip)4|te>  except  daoHH 
ness,  ha^nbrault. 

Provisions  in  tbiSi(yiy  are*  .generally 
^peakiogy  abg^ul  the.  same  price  as  al 
Kaples,  excljusive  of  fish»wbichis  qheapi 
abundant,  and.  renoiarkahly  gOtOd.;  ^^l 
considering  ythje  numerous  hexds  apd 
flocks  of  su4xerh:Catt)e  ^bieh  browse  on 
thearoma<lie  heaths  of  Sicily  f  ^he  4Ufr* 
Itty  of  the  beef  and  mutton  .is,  at  the 
^lolels,  less  excellent  than  might  heex- 
pecled)  this,  however,  may  probably 
origina,l€)  from  a.  practice  too  commoo 
among  inn-keepers  and  Restaurateurs, 
that  of  purchasing  iofie^ior  Ipwrpriced 
meat,  and  not,  keeping  it  long  enough 
lo  become  tender.  Fresh  pork,  hauiS, 
and  bacon,  are  soai:ce,.and  by  no  means 
of  th;e  first  quality ;  well-fattened  poul- 
try is  scarce;  bread  is  good ;  goats'  milk 
pleBti(i4  and  exceHent;  and  cows'  milk 
may  be  procured  by  persons  who  in- 
quire foir  it.  Tolerably  good  hotter  H 
likewise  attainable  bo  that  Palermo  and 
jl|essiDa»  butii^  no  other  part  oCSiciiy* 
Fruit,  and  vegetables  .for  kitchenruse 
are  very  cheap. aod  good.  Table-wine 
made  ill  the. environs  of  Palermo  is>.ge- 
nsraily  speakings  not  good.        . 

Silk^,  shawU,. and  aifliost  every  other 
article  of  dress,  may  be  found  in  thU 
City;  as  liJcewisemay  magftificentA^ate 
Cor  knil^-bandAes,'  Sioilian  lasper;  and 
allthe  vartetiea'Of  ^icikiaD.  Marble; tof 
gethep  with  giov«6  and  stocking*  made 
o(  the  bM)«rd  of  ^e  .Pinna  Marinai^)— 
Si«ilianiGloftk6,peouliaTlywellealculaled 
to  seonre  BorseiiMB  [fi^Qra,  being  wetted 
by  ralnvibrefloM  h«re^;  as  also.are  9ft»* 
ntevs'  mtode  wUh  f  «y  sort  •  of  vo^  siarong 
uattiftf,  wtiieb  I  ptfciserves  slight  petl* 

(V)  The  late  M^r^hjancss  of  Noi'tKaiBpliin, 
wtHett  resident  drirtog  a  wlrttrt*'at'Pa*prtiao, 
employed,  as  a'Pbysidan,  Signor  tSUni,  a 
Sieiilaii, '  highly  appreoiatbd  byihi^-eomj 

palfiotS.  i  I       .  :  -     ^         i  -I     ,    I    \     " 

(*)  'Hheae  fkivc6;aiul:et«(lKiiigS'ape  imH 
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^i^ea  frofHi  ininrar,,   wlfeotfAaeeift  on 
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■Neat  ItolMsaBffiages  fociheCilr  and  its 
environs^  and  Stands  of  ftackney-€ar- 
riagee,  reg{ilated«twiUk  nesptci  fo;price, 
Uke  those  a4.rfa^)eB»,  mii^  lie  .found  in 
Palermo^      ^     .    ,.    .  •. 

The'£xp«i|sibffrQ;af«  cliieiy  oMifio- 
ed  to  eii),  raw  aiidi0ilarf«atad'«iil(^»«llaic, 
e»tto0k  corn,  •  IhQ  .i>r4}dti0e  .ofi  ihe  S»* 
maehs*  •f  iiUiame^  partleularlyiNriaed 
by  tannersjinedJcififtl'mttnBa^  aa£Bron» 
soda»  aulphur,  sAii^lshi'akiflM  of  domes- 
tip,  anrmals»  fiaoispwiges^andtgunpow- 

The  InhabUjinliS  pC  thij»^  Capital  are, 
generiaiiy  ^(lepkiMkiiiike  moisi  of  their 
Gompatriot.Si  smMlaf  stAtune,  livelf « in- 
telligeot,  a^DwierkablycivilAftdiai-^ 
tentive  to  Briiifih  ..TrayeHecu^  Music 
and  poetry  appear  to  hf)  the  favourite 
studies  of  >he  iUt)Pier  naols  of-  persoBs; 
severaiof  whorp,ihfWf^yery  are  well  in- 
formed /on  pl^lo$pphical4Jubjjects^<  and 
aJso.  well  ■\(?«s?d  ior  the  .4i;ahic<.  and 
Greek  languages^,.  The  NobleS'are.eour- 
teous^  patriotiiii!^  aiMl  sdomdi^po^ed,  so 
far,  as  (heir.  mjeaoA-.^aU^w,  Ja  jmitate 
their  Aneestoas  in  bpspiiatity^  'Ibadies 
of  rank  have,'  gfimffill^  ^pe^kiog,,  po- 
lished aiid  pleast^g'iqaiHie'rSk  united 
with  personai  acky#niageft:  but  fine  fea- 
tuces  among  thesis  l^anders  are  leas 
common  thapifi.lls^ly...  , 
.  The  Paiermitan  P^piflace  stand  ac- 
cpsedof  being;  V'Cffy  idle;  this  fault, 
ho<w€iYj6r,  ,iii«>y,probat>ly  cesuUfcoiB  a 
difOculiy  .in  'Obtai{iiQ#  pcop^r  eecu* 
pati->n..    ..■•;.     ..  ■   •    . 

The  \9^o|.  f f  gQ|04  Car^i#g^-foads  in 
Sioiily  loog^ompeJled  T^aveltera  (Pedes- 
trlan/s  .excepted)  to,  go  from  .place  to 
piac^  either  in  a  Lefitigai  «wJ|ich  resem- 
bles .a  litter,  jor.oA  saddlei'ittuks:  but  a 
C^rriageTroajd  twp!.U\indr«d,;a9d  forty 
miles  in  lebgl|i,)now  ;traverses  the,  ii^tc- 
rior  of  the  IsJiand  frpm  t'alermo  to  lies*- 
$ina{.aod  may  i>e  caii^  good,  exdvsive 
ol.hcdli  of  torjfenl^  pot  alwa^fs  dry, 
which.. this  jpoad. f^eciveiiUy    cro^e»: 


<< 
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calouTatedvfi^r  Titrtelieiis  4rbb  riMNi  10  teoeod 
to  tbe  summit  of  JfilvaV  bein^  so'pfleQliarty 
^amnlliBt  medidBl  PmeHtiofaera  f  cciiMaead 
ttiem  as  a  eurts  for  rbcsunifid  pan»'iu  the 
limbs. .     ,..,..,•         •(••.• 
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aad  although  the  Sicilians  inlend  to 
throw  brid);e5  over  every  torrent  by 
which  it  is  intersected,  want  of  money 
has  hitherto  delayed  tlie  fulfilment  or 
this  laudable  purpose.    From  Palermo 
through  Monreale  and  Alcamo  to  Tra- 
pani,  there  is  an  excellent  Carriage- 
road,  sixty-eight  miles  in  length,  through 
a  bold  and  beautirul  Country.    From 
Siracusa  to  Catania  nine  miles  of  Car- 
riage-road has  been  partly  made ;  but  is 
passable  during  summer  only,  except 
the  three  miles  nearest  to  Siracusa. 
From  Catania  to  Messina,  seventy  miles 
in  distance,  the  road»  for  a  light  caleche, 
is  always  practicable,  unless  it  be  when 
the  rivers  are  swollen.    From  Trapani 
to  Catania  there  was,  in  i834,  no  Car- 
riage-road, a  lamentable  circumstance ; 
as  Sicily  might  enjoy  this  great  conve- 
nience withoul  iocurring  much  expense. 
Light  caleches,each  having  three  horses, 
four  inside  and  two  outside  places,  and 
a  well  of  strong  net-work  to  contain 
baggage,  may  be  found  at  Palermo; 
and  Travellers  usually  hire  carriages  of 
this  description  to  convey  them  as  far  as 
Trapani,  when  they  wish  to  make  what 
is  commonly  denominated  the  Tour  of 
the  Island.    But   as,   by    taking  the 
straight  road  to  Messina,  they  can  nei- 
ther see  the  coast  of  Sicily,  nor  visit  se- 
veral very  interestingobjects  near  it  ithe 
only  approach  to  which  is  by  a  mule- 
path).  Travellers  usually  pursue,  after 
having  reached  Trapani,  a  circuitous 
Route,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  in- 
curred by  riding  a  mule,  or  being  con- 
veyed in  aLetliga:  and  therefore  the 
following  account  of  every  thing  best 
worth  notice  between  Monreale  (alrea- 
dy described)  and  Messina,  is  so  given 
as  to  enable   persons  who  ride,  and 
those  who  are  carried  in  a  Lcttiga,  to 
avoid  needless  fatigue,  by  making  as 
short  daily  journeys  as  (he  thinly-scat- 
tered sleeping- places  will  allow.  Pre- 
vious, however,  to  giving  the  account 
ill  question,  it  seems  expedient  to  ap- 
prize Travellers  that  the  Country  Inns 
of  Sicily  are   neither    provided   with 
cooks,  nor  with  eatables;  and  conse- 
quently every   Person  who  wishes  to 
travel  through  the  Island  with  any  de- 
gree of  comfort  should  hire  a  Guide, 
who  acts  as  Purveyor,  Cook,  and  Avant- 
Courrier;  preparing  beds,   sweeiung 


rooms,  and  thereby  rendering  accom- 
modations tolerable. 

The  safest  mule-tracks  are  likewise 
known  to,  and  pointed  out  by,  these 
Guides;  and  supposing  them  to  be  ho- 
nest, which  is  usually  the  case,  they 
make  more  judicious  bargains  with 
Muleteers  and  Lettiga-men  than  can 
the  most  enlightened  Foreigner,  be- 
cause they  know  the  characters  of  (he 
Men,  and  (he  properties  of  their  Mules. 

At  Palermo  two  of  the  best  Guides  for 
Travellers  who  purpose  making  the 
Tour  of  the  Island  were.  In  1834,  Fran- 
cesco Marsalona,  and  Camello  Cata- 
lani. 

The  Carriage-road  from  Palermo  (o 
Trapani  passes  through  Monreale  to 
Alcamo,  thirty-one  miles  distant  from 
Palerrino,  and  furnished  at  (he  present 
moment,  1836,  with  a  small  Hotel  kept 
by  an  Abate  and  kis  Sisters,  and  the 
most  comfortable  Country  Inn  of  Sicily; 
because  it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
cleanliness.  The  ascent  from  Palermo 
through  Monreale  to  Partenico  echibits 
rich  and  beautiful  scenery ;  although 
the  soil  round  ihe  Capital  and  its  Sub- 
urbs was  by  nature  barren,  and  owes 
Us  existing  iuxuriancy  to  Saracenic  cul- 
ture. Between  Partenico  and  Alcamo, 
a  mountainous  district,  (he  views  are 
enchanting;  but  (be  latter  Town,  which 
is  finely  situated,  consists  of  little  more 
than  one  long  Street  of  Convents  and 
Churches.  A  species  of  Ash-tree,  call- 
ed in  Italian  Frassino,  and  indigenous 
to  Sicily,  may  be  found  in  abundance 
near  the  town ;  and  by  means  of  inci- 
sions made  in  their  trunks  and  branches 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
these  trees  produce  the  medicinal  drug 
denominated  Manna.  Superb  yellow 
Marble  is  likewise  found  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  Basilica,  and  other  remains  of  the 
ancient  Town  ofjEgesta{io  which  there 
is  no  carriage-road}  are  only  nine  miles 
distant  from  Alcamo;  and  Travellers  nre- 
queolly  visit  these  Antiquities  on  quit- 
ting Alcamo,  instead  of  proceeding 
straight  to  Caiatafimi,  the  next  resting- 
place;  because  at  (he  latter  village, 
though  only  three  miles  and  a  half  from 
JEyesta,  no  Letliga  can  be  obtained, 
nor  any  other  conveyance  except  Mules 
with  pack-saddles:  whereas  the  master 
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or  the  liHIe  Inn  at  Alcamo  provides  a 
Lettiga  for  this  excursion,  and  lil&ewise 
Saddle-mules  when  required. 

JEgMta^  or,  as  it  was  also  called,  Se- 
gestGt  founded  by  iEgestiis  (a  Sicitlian;, 
soon  after  the  Trojan  war,  owed  its 
destruction  to  the  Potter's  Son,  Agatho- 
cles,  who  subjugated  the  whole  Island. 
But  ^gesta  seems  in  some  measure 
to  have  risen  from  its  ashes ;  because 
Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger  is  said 
to  have  found  it  inhabited  during  his 
days,  and  to  have  restored  lo  the  dwel- 
lers there  a  famous  bronze  statue  of 
Diana,  which  the  Carthaginians  .had 
purloiued.  and  which  Cicero  saw,  dur- 
ing his  Sicilian  Quasstorshlp.  About 
a  hundred  paces  from  the  site  of  this 
Town,  and  marked  by  a  few  scaltered 
Masses  of  Ruins  covered  with  herbs,  is 
an  object  of  peculiar  interest,  an  ancient 
quadrilaleral  Grecian  Doric  EdiGce, 
simple,  grand,  and  almost  entire,  stand- 
ing solitary  on  an  isolated  circular  hill, 
in  a  bold  but  desolate  country.  Gigan- 
tic Steps,  three  in  number,  lead  up  to 
the  Platform  on  which  this  Edifice  rests; 
and  each  Step  is  one  foot  and  a  half  in 
width.  The  structure  has  two  Fronts, 
both  terminated  t>y  a  Pediment.  Six 
Columns,  without  bases,,  and  placed  a 
few  inches  within  the  verge  of  the  Plat- 
form, adorn  each  front;  each  side  pre- 
sents twelve  Columns,  makingthirty-sfx 
all  together ;  and  one  of  the  Columns  of 
the  western  Pediment  has  been  restored. 
The  length  of  the  Structure  is  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  Paris  feet,  taken 
from  the  centre  of  the  angular  Columns; 
and  the  breadth  is  sixty-eight  feet.  The 
Columns,  composed  of  stone,  smooth, 
but  neither  stuccoed  nor  fluted,  are 
about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty  feet 
high ;  the  intercolumniations  being 
unequal.  The  Capitals  measure  three 
feet  four  inches  in  height.  (•)  One  of 
the  lines  of  steps  on  which  the  Struc- 
ture stands  seems  to  have  been  left  un- 
finished ;  and  no  vestiges  remain  of 
a  Gella  ;  judging  from  which  circum- 
stance, andlikewTse  from  the  description 

(>)  According  to  English  mcisurcment  the . 
dimeDSions  are  compufcd  to  be  as  follows: 
—exterior  length,  two  hundred  feet— breadth, 
eigbly-eighl  feet  four  inches. 

C*)  Kryz,  relying  on  his  great  personal 
Mrength,  challenged  every  stranger  to  oon- 


given  by  Vitruvias  ofGreelftn  Temples, 
this  Majestic  Edifice  was  more  probably 
a  Basilica  than  a  Temple;  although  Us 
elevated  position  bespeaks  it  the  latter 
kind  of  building;  because  the  ancient 
Greeks,  impressed  with  an  idea  that 
when  the  deities  of  Olympus   visited 
their  earthly  temples  they  might  find  it 
more  convenient  to  alight  on  an  eml* 
nence  than  in  a  plain,  always  placed 
these  sacred  structures  in  as  lofty  a 
situation  as  possible.    Supposing  the 
Edifice  in  question   to  have  beeo  a 
Temple,  its  high  altar  must  have  nearly 
fronted  the  east.    It  seems  more  mo- 
dern than  the  Temples  of  Selinuntium 
and  Agrigentum't  because  less  excellent 
with  respect  lo  architecture :  but,  be 
this  as  it  may,  there  is  nothing  at  Agri- 
gentum  which  can  compete  with  it  in 
grandeur.    When  it  was  erected  is  un- 
known. 

On  the  side  of  a  neighbonring  emi- 
nence are  Buins  of  a  theatre,  the  exter- 
nal part  of  which  is  composed  with  large 
masses  of  stone,  and  rests  against  the 
approximate  rock.  The  form  of  the 
Theatre  may  be  completely  traced ;  but 
no  vestiges  remain  of  its  Scena;  and  its 
Seats  are  nearly  destroyed.  It  stands  un- 
der the  Huins  of  an  ancient  Cattle, 
which  commands  a  view  of  Mount  Eryx, 
where  the  presumptuous  Challenger  of 
Hercules  was  buried.  («) 

Two  miles  distant  from  the  site  of 
jEgesta  are  Sulphureous  Hot  Springe, 
anciently  called  Aqua  SegeetaniB, 
which,  according  to  Diodorus,  gushed 
from  the  earth  by  command  of  the 
Wood-Nymphs,  to  refresh  Hercules  after 
the  fatigue  incurred  by  bis  voyage  to 
Slci^nia. 

Travellers  who  go  straight  from  Alca- 
mo to  Calatafimi,W0t7enmfi«s  distant, 
pass  through  fields  intersected  by  aloes 
and  Indian  figs,  immense  in  size,  and 
the  only  fences  generally  used  in  Sicily: 
olive  and  almond-trees,  likewise  of  a 
growth  seldom  if  ever  seen  in  other 
countries,  embellish  almost  every  part 
of  this  Island.    CalatafimI  is  a  small 


tend  with  him  in  the  combat  of  the  Cestnt. 
Hercules  accepted  the  challenge,  and  Eryx 
fell.  The  latter  erected  a  Temple  to  Veons 
on  this  Mountain,  which  bean  hit  name, 
and  where,  at  we  are  told,  was  the  Tomb  of 
Anchises. 
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place,  furnished  wilh  two  Inns,  both  of 
which  are  bad ;  but  that  called  the  Se- 
gesta  is  somewhat  preferable  to  the 
other.  Parts  of  the  country  between 
this  Village  and  Trapani»  tweniy-six 
miles  distant,  resemble  England,  eicept 
that  they  are  much  more  richly  embel- 
lished with  flowers,  and  an  elegant 
shrub  called  the  lea-tree;  though  not 
like  that  cultivated  In  China. 

Near  a  milestone  numbered  44,  the 
stately  Basilica  or^igresta  presents  itself 
to  Tiew ;  and,although  f  jur  miles  distant, 
makes  a  most  impressive  appearance. 
On  approaching  Trapani  the  road  com- 
mands a  beautiCul  view  of  Mount  Eryx  ; 
and  near  Trapani  It  is  bordered  with 
oleanders,  aloes,  mulberry-trees,  and 
flowers  innumerable. 

About  one  mile  distant  from  Trapani 
stands  a  Church  distinguished  by  a  Nor- 
man Door,  and  famous  for  containing  a 
Statue  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
splendid  jewels,  watches,  and  other  va- 
luables, and  called  the- Madonna  di  Tra- 
pani ! ! 

Close  to  the  Town  are  extensive  Salt* 
works,  containing  Mounds  of  Salt,  made 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  Sarcophagi, 
and  so  numerous  as  to  produce  a  sin- 

Sular  appearance.  A  handsome  mo- 
ern  Aqueduct  embellishes  this  scene. 
Trapani,  shaped  like  a  Scylhe,whence 
its  original  name  Apfiravoy  (  Drepa- 
non),  slands  on  an  Isthmus  near  one 
side  of  Mount  Eryx,  possesses  a  safe 
Harbour  mentioned  by  Virgil,  and  is 
Camed  for  having  been  the  place  where 
Anchises  died,  and  where  iKneas  cele- 
brated funeral  games  in  bis  Father's 
honour.  From  the  Port  may  still  be  seen 
the  Rock  described  by  Virgil,  Mn,  HI.  V. 
The  Town  is  strongly  fortified,  and  con- 
tains twenty-four  thousand  Inhabitants, 
together  with  a  Castle  Jo  which  cTiminals 
are  confined;  and  is  furnished  wjlh  tw« 
Hotels;  that  denominated  The  Leone^ 
in  the  Largo  del  Caslello,  consists  of  se- 
veral small  and  very  dirty  rooms;  the 
other,  in  the  High  Street,  boasts  larger 
and  cleaner  apartments,  and  calls  llself 
a  Restaurant.  Trapani  is  well  built,  and 
its  streets  are  wide  and  clean:  it  is  en- 
riched by  Coral  and  Thunny  Fisheries. 
Ivory,  Coral,  Conchs,  and  Alabaster,  are 
manufactured  here;  but  the  Indsori  of 
this  Town  cannot  vie  with  those  of 
Rome. 
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After  sleeping  at  Trapani,  Travellers 
usually  make  an  Excursion  to  the  sum-, 
mit  of  Kryx,  one  or  the  highest  Moun- 
tains in  Sicily.  The  ascent,  though  te- 
dious, is  easy,  till  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  summit;  and  commands 
beautiful  views.  Travellers  who  ascend 
by  the  usual  mule-path  arrive  first  at  the 
modern  Town,  which  consists  of  two 
Streets,  hence  proceeding  to  the  re- 
mains of  Norman  Fortifications,  which 
are  considerable,  and  passing  through 
the  Gates  of  the  present  Prison,  proba- 
bly part  of  the  Norman  CiladeL  This 
Prison  stands  on  the  summit  of  the 
Mountain,  in  a  Piazza,  at  the*  extremity 
of  which  Is  a  Fragment  of  a  very  ancient 
Wall,  reputed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
celebrated  Temple  of  Venus,  erected  by 
Eryx,  which  once  embellished  this  spot. 
The  Wallstandson  the  brink, and  seems, 
indeed,  to  make  part  ofa  perpendicular 
Rock ;  and  is  composed  of  very  large 
and  smooth  quadrilateral  stones  fixed 
together  without  cement.  A  very  an- 
cient quadrilateral  Reservoir  adjoins 
the  Wall,  and  passes  for  that  which  fed 
the  famous  Fountain  of  Venus  belong- 
ing to  her  Temple.  The  Reservoir  is 
extremely  deep.  Fragments  of  Granllc 
Columns,  supposed  to  have  ornamented 
the  Temple,  may,  according  to  report, 
be  found  at  the  base  of  Mount  Eryx,  whi- 
ther, perhaps,  they  accidentally  rolled 
down;  but  nothing  like  remains  of  co- 
lumns are  now  discoverable  on  the 
summit;  neither  are  there  any  vestiges 
of  the  Tomb  of  Anchises,  which  is  re- 
puted to  have  stood  on  this  mountain. 

The  Excursion  from  Trapani  to  the 
summit  ofMount  Eryx  usually  occupies 
about  half  a  day. 

From  Trapani  to  Catania,  as  already 
mentioned,  there  was,  in  1834,  no  car- 
riage-road, except  a  path  sometimes, 
but  not  constantly,  practicable  for  very 
light  and  narrow  two-wheeled  carls,  and 
extending  no  farther  than  Caslel  Ve- 
Irano.  The  only  conveyance  therefore 
for  a  Traveller  who  resolves  to  visit  the 
Coast  of  Sicily,  and  the  interesting  An- 
tiquities which  lie  between  Trapani  and 
Catania,  is  a  Lettiga.  or  a  Saddle-mole; 
and  as  a  strong  Lettiga  and  safe  Mules 
cannot  often  be  procured  at  Trapani, 
they  are  usually  sent  forward  hrom  Pa- 
lermo. The  Cart-track,  which  is  likewise 
the  Mule-path,  lies  chiefly  by  the  $ea« 
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sbore.  The  wild  tea-shrub  appears  in  I 
the  hedges  which  border  this  path,  and  i 
every  banlcand  greensward  is  garnished 
with  flowers.  On  the  approacti  to 
Marsala  (eighteen  miles  from  Trapani), 
almost  every  farmer  s  garden  Is  adorned 
with  a  small  palm-tree;  and  were  not 
these  oriental  plants  unmereirally 
pruned  every  year,  to  supply  palm- 
branches  for  the  Holy  Week,  they 
would,  according  to  appearances, 
flourish  as  well  here  as  they  do  in  Asia. 
This  Path  (always  practicable  and  good 
for  mules)  commands  a  view  of  three 
Islands,  called,  by  Virgil,  Arcs,  on  one 
of  Which  Ulysses  is  supposed  to  have 
been  shipwrecked;  and  upon  these 
Rocks  iGneas  lost  the  greater  part  of 
his  fleet. 

Marsala  was  erected  by  the  Saracens, 
on  the  Promontory  of  Lilybaum,  and 
on  the  sitoofan  ancient  City,  likewise 
called  Lilybveum,  and  a  peculiarly 
strong  place,  which,  during  the  wars 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians, 
stood  a  ten  years'  siege.  Diodorus  gives 
it  the  appellation  of  <* Impregnable:'*  its 
Harbour,  which  the  Romans  vainly 
endeavoured  to  destroy,  is  mentioned 
as  having  been  capacious  and  excellent; 
and  its  vicinity  to  the  African  coast, 
from  which  it  is  not  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  distant,  rendered  It  a 
place  of  great  consequence.  Report 
says,  that  the  violent  rains  of  October 
1826,  by  washing  away  the  soil  on  the 
Beach  of  Capo  di  Boco,  where  the  Har- 
bour of  Lilyhaum  was  situated,  laid 
open  remains  of  ancient  Walls  com- 
posed of  soft  stone  stuccoed.  Bases  and 
Capltalsof  Columns, a  Mosaic  Pavement 
sixteen  palmi  in  length.  Floors  of  white 
marble,  elc.  etc.  relics  perhaps  of  the 
devastation  made  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  v.,  when  be  annihilated  this 
famous  Harbour,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
tection it  afforded  to  Corsairs. 

Near  this  Port  the  Romans  were  de- 
feated, B.  c.  249,  by  the  Carthaginians 
underAdherbai;  andthe  Carthaginians, 
underHanno.lost  near  this  Porta  battle 
which  terminated  the  first  Puntc  war, 
B.  c.  242. 

The  Modern  Town  of  Marsala  is  large, 
clean,  well  built,  watered  by  the  River 
Sossius  (now  denominated  the  Mar- 


sala), and  enriched  by  anextensive  wine- 
trade.  It  contains  twenty -five  thousand 
Inhabitaifts :  and  the  Campanile  of  the 
Church  of  the  Carmelitani  merits  no- 
tice, as  it  shakes  alarmingly  whenever 
its  bell  is  struck,  though  without  being 
liable  to  fall.  The  Town  is  furnished 
wilh  two  \nnst one  witMn its  WalU  and 
tolerably  clean;  the  other  on  the  outside 
of  the  Walls  and  very  dirty :  both  inns 
are  provided  with  beds.  The  wine  of 
this  neighbourhood,  when  unadulterat- 
ed by  brandy,  is  most  excellent,  and  has 
Ibe  reputation  of  being  peculiarly  sa- 
lubrious: the  vineyards  which  produce 
it  are  cultivated  with  care;  and  every 
farm  near  Marsala  looks  neat  and  pros- 
perous; especially  on  the  way  to  Maz- 
zara.  Near  the  Sea,  and  not  far  from 
Marsala,  is  a  Grotto  reported  to  be  an- 
tique, and  said  to  have  been,  in  very 
early  times,  the  abode  of  a  Sibyl. 

Alter  sleeping  at  Marsala,  TraveHers 
usually  proceed  through  Mazzara  to  the 
Stone  Quarry  south  of  Campobello,  and 
thence  to  Castel  Vetrano,  a  distance  of 
twenty^eight  miles.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  Mole-track  between  Mar- 
sala and  Mazzara  displays  villages  and 
pretty  farms,  in  most  of  which  a  palm- 
tree  is  seen;  and  this  Path  is  always 
practicable,  and  even  good,  so  far  as 
Castel  Vetrano,  for  Saddle-mules,  and 
for  a  Lettiga. 

Mazzara  is  a  considerable  Town,  an- 
cienlly  called  Mazaruntt  and  situated 
in  a  fruitful  country  watered  by  the 
rivers  Maxarus  and  Halycus,(')  and 
yielding  abundance  of  corn  and  cotton. 
Its  Walls,  which  merit  observation,  are 
fortified  in  the  ancient  style,  with 
Towers  twelve  feet  square,  and  placed 
about  sixty  feet  from  each  other: its 
Cathedral  contains  three  ancient  Ro- 
man Sarcophagi,  one  of  which  is  orna- 
mented with  tolerably  good  Bassi-ri- 
lievi. 

The  Mule-track  to  the  Stone  Quarry 
passes  over  heaths  peopled  with  sheep 
and  oxen,  and  enamelled  with  flowers. 
The  Quarry  is  above  ground;  it  lies  east 
and  west  on  a  Hillock,  and  excites  a  pe- 
culiar interest,  because  the  stone  of 
which  it  Is  composed,  whether  meant 
for  shafts  of  pillars,  or  other  purposes, 
was  hewn  out  of  this  Quarry  in  shape 


(0  Now  Mazzara  and  Arena. 
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atid  size  precisely  such  as  the  Builder 
required;  iostead  of  being  cut  into 
large  shapeless  bloclis,  and  Tashioned 
afterward,  according  to  modern  waste- 
ful practiced <)  The  unworlted  part 
appears  to  be  about  forty  feet  high, 
and  in  some  places  the  two  sides,  from 
between  which  the  stone  has  been 
talten,  remain  upright,  leaving  a  kind 
of  streets  One  Shaft  of  a  Pillar  standsby 
itself,  with  the  lower  end  still  attached 
to  its  natural  bed  of  stone :  its  dia^ 
meter  is  ten  feet.  Several  Blocks,  for 
Columns  of  the  same  diameter,  lie 
scattered  here  and  there;  and  among 
them  is  one  Piece  of  twelve  feet  in 
diameter  resting  on  Its  side.  That  part 
of  the  Quarry,  where  the  finished  Co- 
lumns, el«.  were  worked  out  for  re- 
moval, t;onlains  two  Shafts  quite  perfect 
often  feet  in  diameter;  and  their  com- 
ponent parts  appear  to  have  been  shaped 
by  a  circular  groQ^ve  three  feet  wide, ten 
feet  deep,  and  only  large  enough  for  one 
man  to  work  in  11.  The  economy,  both 
with  respect  to  room  and  stone.  In  this 
42uarry  is  curious;  and  as  no  other  an- 
cient Quarry  has  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  the  stone  this 
Quarry  produces  is  similar  to  that  of 
which  S€linuntfum  and  its  Temples 
were  built,  and  as  the  dimensions  of  the 
columns  found  here  correspond  with 
those  belonging  to  the  Temples,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  materials  of 
which  the  Town  and  Temples  were 
composed  came  from  this  Quarry; 
although  between  it  and  Selinuntium 
runs  an  unfordable  river.  Appearances 
indicate  that  the  large  blocks  and  co- 
lumns in  the  Quarry,  when  readr  for 
removal,  were  undermined,  and  that 
the  machine  destined  to  convey  them 
away  was  placed  immediately  under 
them;  and  as.  they  stood  on  a  descent, 
their  own  weight,  when  the  under 
mining  operation  was  finished,  must 
have  enabled  judicious  workmen  to 
lower  them  down  without  difficulty  into 
their  convey«nce. 

Oo  the  approach  to  Casiel  Yetrano 
the  scenery  improves;  and  that  Town, 
which  is  large  and  weit  placed  in  a 
.country  producing  exiceHent  wine  and 
oil,  contained,  in    1B34,  a  tolerably 

{>)  The  stone  of  this  Quarry  was  cot  pre- 
ftMtely  io  the  same  n^aoner  as  in  thel^plian 


clean  Inn,  proyided  with  several  bed- 
rooms, and  called  the  Locanda  di  Don 
Vincenxo. 

After  sleeping  at  Castel  Yetrano, 
Travellers  usually  proceed  to  Selinun- 
tium and  Sciacca,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  The  ride  to  Selinuniium  (eight 
miles  from  Castel  Yetrano),  through 
paths  bordered  with  flowering  shrubs, 
and  shaded  by  ileies,  on  approaching 
the  sea,  is  most  lovely;  and  the  first 
view  of  that  gigantic  mass  of  prostrate 
Temples,  three  in  number,  which  were 
the  largest  public  edifices  at  Selinun- 
tium, is  so  Imposing  that  to  describe 
the  sensation  they  excite  would  be  im- 
possible. Columns,  Capitals,  Archi- 
traves, Metope  Bassi-rilievi,  and  other 
architectural  ornaments,  all  lie  levelled 
with  the  earth,  in  wild  confusion  one 
upon  another.  But  though  every  part  of 
each  Edifice  is  disjointed,  nothing 
seems  broken  :  and  were  it  possible  for 
modern  Sicily  to  find  the  means  of 
elevating  and  replacing  these  colossal 
masses,  the  Temples  to  which  they 
belong  might  rise  again  in  all  their 
pristine  grandeur. 

Selinus,  or  Selinuntium,  so  called 
from  the  Greek  word  aciivov,  parsley, 
which  herb  once  grew  there  in  profu- 
sion, was  founded  a.  u.  c.  127,  by  a 
Colony  from  Hybla-Megara,  on  two 
Hills  sloping  down  gradually  toward 
the  sea,  between  the  rivers  Hypsa  and 
Selinus:  and  by  YirgH  this  Town  is  de- 
nominated Palmosa  Selinus,  on  ac- 
count of  a  small  plant  caHed  Palmetta, 
with  which  the  spot  abounds.  The  Hill 
farthest  from  the  sea  displays  those  stu- 
pendous Ruins,  already  mentioned,  of 
Grecian-Doric  Temples,  termed  by  the 
SicHians,  "Plleri  de*  Giganti.^'  That 
toward  the  east  has  only  one  of  its  Co- 
lumns standing;  this  one  is  without  a 
capital;  and  part  of  an  immense  Archi- 
trave rests  against  it.  TIkj  Temple 
seems  to  have  stood  upon  a  Platform 
encompassed  by  Steps,  about  tw^  Eng- 
lish feet  in  depth,  and  to  have  been 
three  hundred  and  thirty  three  English 
feet  in  length,  and  nearly  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  in1)reaiilth:  therefore, 
supposine  these  measurements  to  be 
correct,  it  was  only   thirty-five  feel 

A^oarries  which  supplied  granite  for  file  Obe- 
lisks. 
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shorter,  and  forly-one  feet  narrower, 
than  the  Temple  ofJupiter  Olympicus  at 
Agrigentum,  The  eilerior  angular 
Columns  were,  according  to  some  Opi- 
nions, .  channelled,  the  others  plain, 
eKcept  those  of  the  Pronaon  and  the 
Posticon,  which  were  channelled  as 
usual  in  Grecian  Temples.  These  Co- 
lumns seem  to  have  rested,  without 
bases,  on  the  Platform,  and  are  inva- 
riably smaller  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom.  The  Cella  was  enclosed  by 
Columns  of  a  less  gigantic  size  than 
those  belonging  to  the  exterior  part  of 
the  EdlOce.  The  Capitals  which  lie 
uppermost  in  this  stupendous  Pile  of 
nuins  are  elegantly  curved;  and  the 
quadrilateral  pieces  of  sloue  have  two, 
four,  and  in  some  instances  six,  semi- 
elliptical  Grooves  to  receive  the  ropes 
tor  their  elevation. 

The  solid  piece  of  stone  which  rests 
against  the  standing  Column,  and  is  so 
situated  that  it  can  be  measured,  is  near 
forty  feel  long,  seven  broad,  and  three 
deep;  and  some  of  the  Columns,  so  si- 
tuated that  they  can  be  measured,  are 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  others  ten  feet 
ten  inches;  and  several  Capitals  which 
present  themselves  among  these  Ruins 
appear  to  be  fourteen  feet  in  diameter. 
About  thirty  paces  from  the  Temple  in 
question  is  another  Sacred  EdiGce, 
every  part  of  which,  one  tottering 
Pilaster  excepted,  lies  prostrate.  This 
Structure  is  computed  to  have  been 
about  two  hundred  English  feet  ih 
length,  and  about  eighty  hi  breadth; 
and  its  Portico  was  supported  by  fluted 
Columns,  each  being  one  solid  piece  of 
stone.  Toward  the  west  are  ruins  of  a 
third  Temple,  about  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  English  feet  in  length,  and 
about  seventy- seven  in  breadth;  its 
Columns  were  fluted,  and  the  only  part 
now  standing  of  this  Edifice  is  one 
Square  Pilaster,  probably  a  portion  of 
the  Cella.  The  Steps  of  the  Eastern 
Vront  are  discoverable:  and  not  far 
removed  from  one  of  the  angles  of  these 
prostrate  Temples  lies  the  Capital  of  a 
Column  easily  measured,  simple,  like 
the  Capitals  of  the  Pastum  Columns, 
and  fourteen  feet  in  diameter.  These 
three  stupendous  Edifices  stood  equi- 
distant from  each  other,  commanding 


an  extensive  view  of  the  Bea.  The  largest 
of  them  is  evidently  built  In  a  finer 
style  than  the  others ;  but  its  internal 
architecture  cannot  be  justly  appre- 
ciated, as  the  whole  fabric  is  a  mass  of 
ruins:  its  decorations,  however,  were, 
superb,  judging  by  the  Bassi-rilievi  dis- 
covered here,  and  now  in  the  Studii  at 
Palermo. 

Three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Hill  nearest  to  the  Beach, 
are  vestiges  of  Buildings  supposed  to 
have  been  Magazines  belonging  to  the 
Port:  and  on  this  Hill  are  traces  of  the 
Town,  remains  of  two  Towers,  and  also 
of  Three  Temples,  all  levelled  with  the 
soil,  and  apparently  incomplete  at  the 
moment  when  they  fell  a  prey  to  the 
tremendous  earthquake  which,  travel- 
ling from  east  to  west,  laid  them,  and 
every  other  sacred  Edifice  at  Selinun^ 
tium  prostrate.  These  Temples  stood 
within  its  Walls.  The  middle  Edifice 
had  on  each  side  seventeen  Columns, 
and  at  each  end  seven,  those  at  the 
angles  included.  The  Columns  were 
channelled ;  and,  according  to  a  Frag- 
ment which  remains  of  one  of  them, 
about  twenty  feet  long.  The  eastern 
Entrance  to  the  Cella,  the  outer  Wall, 
and  part  of  the  interior  Wall,  nfay  be 
traced.  The  Temple  farthest  from  the 
Sea  had,  on  each  side,  sixteen  Co- 
lumns, and  at  each  end  six,  (hose  at  the 
angles  included.  Here  likewise  the 
Cella  may  be  traced ;  as  may  the  steps 
which  led  to  the  Eastern  Front  of  the 
Edifice.  Contiguous  to  this  Temple  is 
a  Well,  formed  of  pottery,  with  pipes 
joined  together,  and  notches  in  the 
sides.  This  Well  (probably  an  ancient 
Greek  Reservoir  for  purifying  water;  is 
twenty- three  palmi  deep,  and  suffi- 
ciently large  for  a  man  to  descend  into 
it.  The  Steps  leading  to  the  Portico  of 
the  third  Temple  have  been  excavated; 
and  are  much  worn  away.  .The  Metope 
Bassi-rilievi,  with  which  the  Duea  di 
Serra  dlFalco  has  enriched  Palermo, 
were  found  in  one  of  the  Temples  on 
this  Hill:  and  perhaps  it  might  be  in 
one  of  these  Temples  that  the  Matrons 
of  Selmunfftimtook  refuge,  when  their 
Town  was  stormed,  two  hundred  and 
forty- two  years  after  itsfoundation.(>) 
This  powerful  and  magoificeot  Town 


(')  Sec  Dionaacs  Sicdlos,  1ib.xiii. 
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seemed  fated  to  be  unrorionate;  for  ^ 
the  Segestines,  b.  c.  410,  having  been  ' 
oppressed  and  attacked  by  the  Selinun- 
tiansy  implored  aid  from  Carthage, 
which  Republic  sent  lo  their  assistance 
Hannibal,  the  Son  ofGiscon;  and  this 
General,  i.  c.  409,  captured  Selinun- 
Hum,  and  neariy  destroyed  it.  Pars- 
ley does  not  now  appear  to  grow  round 
any  of  its  Temples ;  but  perhaps  it  may 
still  clothe  the  banks  of  the  Selinus, 
where  the  Palraetta,  a  common  plant 
OD  every  Sicilian  heath,  flourishes  in 
abundance. 

At  a  Farm,  near  the  three  largest 
Temples,  Travellers  are  hospitably  ad- 
mitted  to  shelter  themselves  from  the 
sun,  which  at  all  seasons  is  dangerous 
here;  the  country  being  scourged  by 
JUal*  aria  so  much  that  no  village  is 
found  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  commencement  of  the  road  to 
Sciacca  lies  through  a  coppice,  orna- 
mented with  cork-trees,  wild  lea- 
shrubs,  and  almost  every  description  of 
flower;  it  then  crosses  a  Bridge  thrown 
over  the  Beiici,  and  built  with  stones 
taken  from  the  Ruins  of  Selinuntium; 
thence  passing  over  a  barren  heath  to 
a  fertile  spot  embellished  with  «legant 
shrubs;  and  afterwards  descending  to 
the  Sea-shore,  in  order  to  cross  the 
AeithU,  now  the  Corbo,  near  Sciacca, 
which  Town  is  charmingly  placed  on  a 
sleep  hill  close  to  the  Sea,  and  over- 
looking a  plain  which  abounds  with 
Pistacchi-trees,  uncommonly  large  Fig, 
Almond,  and  Olive-trees,  and  ihf  beau- 
tiful Carruba.  Sciacci,  called  Thertnm 
Sellnuntiw,  from  its  neighbouring 
Baths,  said  to  have  been  constructed  by 
l)«dalus,  gave  birth  to  Agathocles, 
whose  father  was  a  manufacturer  of  the 
Greco-^lculi  Vases.  On  the  ascent  lo 
llie  Town  are  Hot  Bath$,  and  a  small 
Well,  containing  Water  called  Aaqwi 
Santa,  and  reputed  to  perform  miracles, 
if  taken  daily.  This  water  tastes  slightly 
of  salt,  and  is  warm,  but  less  hot  than 
the  Spring  which  supplies  the  Baths, 
and  issues,  almost  boiling,  from  the 
earth,  depositing  in  the  channel  through 
which  it  passes,a  white  sulphureous  se- 
diment, with  an  ofTensive  smell.  These 
Baths  exhibit  no  appearance  of  anlf- 
qutty;  butthe£difice  called  the  Castle 


and  Baths  of  Dsedalus,  where  remains 
of  Grecian  architecture  may  be  traced, 
are  situated  on  another  Hill  (now  de- 
nominated San  Calogero)  to  the  left  on 
leaving  Sciacca,  and  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  Town. 
Sciacca  is  large  and  well  built;  its  In- 
habitants are  numerous :  and  their  Ma- 
nufacture of  Pottery  merits  notice,  ai 
every  utensil  is  made  in  an  elegant  an- 
tique form.  The  Hotels  here,  two  in 
number,  furnished,  during  the  year 
1834,  comfortable  beds;  five  of  which 
were  found  in  the  Locanda  del  Sar- 
forehand  three  in  Khe  Locanda  of  Al- 
berto Modica,  who  is  anxious  lo  ot)lige 
if  treated  with  proper  civility.  (* ) 

In  July,  1831,  the  Inhabitants  of 
Sciacca  were  alarmed  by  repeated 
shocks  of  an  Earthquake,  followed  by  a 
stupendous  Column  of  Water  rising 
majestically  from  the  Sea  on  a  spot 
commonly  called  La  Secca  del  Corallo, 
and  about  two  leagues  from  the  Beach. 
This  aquatic  Column  was  quickly  suc- 
ceeded by  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
siderable island,  which  rose  high  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Deep,  forming  iiself 
into  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  with 
a  cluster  of  pointed  rocks  at  one  extre- 
mity, and  at  theotlier  a  perpendicular, 
mountain;  while  the  centre  of  the  Is- 
land displayed  a  tremendous  Volcano, 
ejecting,  to  an  immense  height  in  the 
air,  flames  and  red-hot  stones,  together 
with  showers  of  ashes  which.  In  falling, 
assumed  the  shape  of  ostrich-feathers. 
The  cluster  of  pointed  rocks,  when  the 
Volcano  raged  furiously,  was  tinted 
with  all  the  vivid  colours  usually  pro- 
duced by  sulphur;  and  the  sky  and  the 
waves  were  tinged  with  crimson.  The 
existence  of  this  Island  was,  however, 
transient;  for  In-December,  1831,  even 
before  it»  name  had  been  settled,  it 
sunk  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  Deep : 
and  in  1834,  when  the  Author  of  this 
Work  passed  through  Sciacca,  no  re- 
mains of  the  Island  could  be  seen. 

Travellers  who  sleep  at  Sciacca  usually 
proceed  next  day  to  San  Pedro,  a  solitary 
hovel  on  the  banks  of  the  Halpeus,  now 
called  the  PlatanI,  and  thence  to  Sicu- 
liana,  the  ancient  CefMi^  a  miserable 
Town  with  a  dirty  Inn.  Between  Sciacca 
and  San  Pedro  (which  is  nothing  more 


The  Rock«  about  Sciacca  are  covered  with  a  prof^on  of  Ice-plants. 
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than  a  watering-place  for  mules)  the 
road  traverses  several  rivers,  on  em- 
bankments constructed  to  dam  up  their 
mouths  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation : 
and  the  air  in  this  neighbourhood  must 
consequently  be  unwholesome  during 
hot  weather. 

The  distance  from  Seiacea  to  Sieuli- 
ana  U  thirty  miles  ;  and  Travellers  who 
sleep  here  usually  proceed  next  morn- 
ing to  Girgenti,  which  is  twelve  miles 
farther. 

Not  far  beyond  Siculiana  are  pecn- 
liarly  fine  Tamarisk-trees,  with  trunks 
one  foot  in  diameter.  Wild  tea-shrubs, 
a  herb  resembling  fennel,  and  found  in 
profusion  at  Selinuntium,  and  from 
Selinuntium  hither,  the  Pal  met  ta,  and 
near  the  sea  the  Ice-planI,  together 
with  flowers  innumerable,  are  likewise 
found  in  this  road;  and  nearGirgenli 
the  farms  on  both  sides  of  the  Town  are 
embellished  with  Almond,  Olive,  and 
Fig4rees,  gigantic  in  size,  and  superb 
in  shape  and  foliage.  Oranges,  Lemons, 
and  abundance  of  corn,  also  enrich 
these  farms;  and  the  Garruba,  with  other 
forest-trees,  adds  beauty  to  the  land- 
scape. Nothing,  however,  in  Sicilian 
scenery,  its  Grecian  Edifices  excepted, 
is  so  striking  to  Natives  of  northern 
climates  as  the  unvaried  fences  of  the 
lsland,composed,as  already  mentioned, 
of  stately  and  formidable  aloes,  inter- 
mingled with  Indian  fig-trees  displaying 
trunks  astonishingly  large,and  branches 
so  much  distorted,  that  Prince  Patago- 
nia himself  c;ould  not  have  equalled 
them  in  whimsicality. 

The  Mole  of  Girgenti,  called  Porto 
Huovo,  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  Town,  and  presents  a  busy 
scene.  Here  are  immense  quanilties  of 
sulphuF-cake,  brought  from  Mines  in 
this  neighbourhood,  with  other  articles 
for  exportation  lining  the  shore,  vessels 
taking  in  their  respective  cargoes,  and 
boats  loading  with  corn  by  porters  who 
wade  more  than  knee-deep  through  the 
water,  carrying  their  burden  in  sacks 
on  their  heads  and  shoulders.  The  mo- 
dern Hole  of  Girgenti  may,  indeed,  he 
called,  like  the  ancient  Harbour,  an 
Kmporium  for  corn,  the  staple  commo- 
dity of  Sicily :  and  not  far  distant  from 
the  Mole  are  a  considerable  number  of 
deep  Pits,  made  in  the  dryest  of  the  in- 
digenoua  rocks,  and  shaped  somewhat 


like  an  egg  with  the  small  end  upward. 
An. opening  is  left  for  the  admission  of 
the  corn;  which,  when  perfectly  free 
from  damp,  is  thrown  into  the  Pit,  and 
excluded  from  air  by  the  immediate 
and  secure  stoppage  of  the  aperture. 
The  corn  thus  preserved  keeps  good  for 
several  years,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
dryness  of  the  rocky  soil;  and  each  Pit 
is  reported  to  hold  sufficient  grain  for 
the  sustenance  of  a  man  during  twelve 
months.    Corn  is  thrashed  in  Sicily,  as 
in  Calabria,  by  means  of  the  hoofs  of 
oxen.    The  Mule-track  from  Castel  Ve- 
trano  hither  is,  generally  speaking,  safe 
and  good;  and  between  the  Mole  of 
Girgenti  and  the  Town  it  is  excellent 
for  mules,  ihough^  till  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  latter  place,  not  earroz- 
zabile.     The  first   view   of  Girgenti, 
crowning  a  rock  eleven  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  Sea,  is 
most  beautiful;  and,  when  seen  from  a 
distance,  the  Town  has  the  appearance 
of  being  splendid ;  but,  on  closer  ex- 
amination. It   is  found  to  consist  of 
small  houses  and  narrow  streets,  un- 
adorned with  any  stately  edifices,  ex- 
cept the  Episcopal  Palace  and  Cathe- 
dral. Its  present  number  of  Inhabitants 
is  computed  to  be  about  fifleen  thou- 
sand; and  it  apparently  stands  on  the 
Site  of  the  Citadel  of  ancient  Agrigen- 
turn.    Its  Cathedral,  placed  in  a  com- 
manding situation  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  modern  Town,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  constructed  by  the  Normans,  with 
ancient  materials,  on  the  site  of  an  ex- 
tensive Temple  dedicated  to  Minerva; 
and  the  Echo  in  this  Cathedral  merits 
notice,  as  the  faintest  whisper  may  he 
heard  from  one  extremity  of  its  capa- 
cious walls  to  the  other:  report,  in> 
deed,  says,  that  circumstances  disclosed 
in  its  confessionals  have  been  distinctly 
repeated  by  this  mischievous  Eeho,  to 
persons  walking  in  the  Choir,     The 
Baptismal  Font  which  ornaments  tho 
Church  was  originally  a  Sar^cophagus 
discovered  in  the  Ditch  surrounding 
the  Walls  of  ancie;it  Agrigentum,  and 
decorated  with  superb  Grecian  sculp- 
ture, representing  the  story  of  Ph»dra 
and  Hippolytus.    The  front  of  the  Sar- 
cophagus displays  that  Hero,  in  Ailo- 
rilievo,  preparing  for  the  Chase,  while 
his  Nurse  supplicates  him  not  to  go. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  hU 
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figure;  but  Iters  appears  too  diminutive, 
though  full  of  expression.  On  the  right 
side  or  the  Sarcophagus  is  Phaedra,  with 
the  flnesl  face  and  form  imaginable, 
fainting  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants. 
On  the  left  side  is  the  death  of  Hippo* 
lytus:  and  at  the  back  of  this  splendid 
Tomb  is  the  Chase  of  the  Wild  Boar, 
less  well  executed  than  are  the  other 
three  compartments.  The  North  Aisle 
contains  a  valuable  Picture  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour  by 
Guido.(') 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  Cathedral,  and  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  Hill  crowned  by  the  mo- 
dern Town,  is  the  Site  of  ancient  Agri- 
gentum,  or,  as  Virgil  calls  it,  Agragas, 
from  a  contiguous  river  so  denominate 
ed.  This  City  is  said  to  have  owed  its 
existence  to  Cocalus,  Monarch  of  Si- 
cania;  who,  after  receiving  and  protect- 
ing Dedalus,  employed  him  in  erect- 
ing a  Fortress  here,  on  a  perpendicular 
Rock,  to  which  there  was  but  one 
avenue,  and  that  one  so  narrow  and 
winding  as  to  require  only  three  or 
four  men  to  defend  It.  Beyond  the 
Porta  di  Mazzara  of  the  modern  Town 
is  the  supposed  site  of  this  reputed 
Wrk  of  DiBdalus ;  in  which  Fortress 
Cocalus  is  said  to  have  deposited  his 
treasures;  and  at  the  Porta  delCannone 
is  the  Narrow  Path  by  which  the  Rock, 
according  to  supposition,  was  acces- 
sible. 

Nothing  now  remains  to  identify  this 
Fortress  except  a  quadrHateral  Gre- 
cian Reservoir,  Some  Writers,  how- 
ever, without  mentioning  the  foregoing 
circumstance  relative  to  Dasdalus,  sup- 
pose Agrigentum  to  have  been  founded 
either  by  a  Rhodian  or  an  Ionian  Co- 
lony. During  its  most  flourishing  state 
it  contained  eight  hundred  thousand 
Inhabitants.  Its  Government  was  at 
first  monarchical,  then  democratic, 
and  afterward  again  monarchical,  under 
Phalaris;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
ninety-third  Olympiad  it  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  Amilcar.  The  ancient  in- 
habitants of  ^^n'^^ntum  were  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  their  hospitality, 
their  love  of  the  Arts,  and  their  luxu- 

(•)  Bfbind  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  de* 
Greri,and  not  far  from  the  Cathedral,  stands 
part  of  an  ancient  Wall,  together  with  steps 


rious  style  of  living.  Plato  was  so  much 
struck  by  the  solidity  of  their  dwellings 
and  the  sumptuousness  of  their  enter- 
tainments, that  he  said,  *<They  built  as 
if  they  thought  themselves  immbrtai, 
and  ate  as  if  they  expected  never  to 
eat  again."  Diodorus  likewise  speaks  of 
their  luxury;  and  mentions  that  their 
large  vases  for  water  were  commonly 
made  of  silver,  and  their  carriages  of 
ivory  richly  ornamented.  He  also  says 
that  one  of  the  Citizens  ot  Agrigentum, 
when  returning  victorious  from  the 
Olympic  Games,  entered  his  native 
Town  followed  by  three  hundred  cars, 
each  drawn  by  four  white  horses  sump- 
tuously caparisoned;  and  Diodorus 
adds  that  the  horses  of  Agrigentum 
were  highly  prized  for  their  beauty  and 
swiftness.  Pliny,  indeed,  asserts,  that 
funeral  honours  were  paid  to  those  who 
had  frequently  proved  victorious  at 
Olympia ;  and  that  superb  monuments 
were  raised  to  their  memory ;  a  circum- 
stance confirmed  by  another  classic 
Writer,  who  says,  he  observed  at  Agri- 
gentum sepulchral  pyramids  erected  to 
the  memory  of  borses :  and  when  these 
noble  animals  grew  old,  and  unable  to 
work,  they  were  fed  and  attended  with 
the  kindest  solicitude,  by  the  citizens 
of  Agrigentum—aa  example  worthy  of 
imitation  I  Silius  Italicus  praises  the 
Agrigentine  horses :  and  this  district  is 
still  famous  for  a  remarkably  fine  breed 
with  short  necks,  very  thick  near  the 
chest,  like  those  represented  in  ancient 
Grecian  Friezes.  Agrigentum  was  wa- 
tered by  two  rivers  still  in  existence,  the 
Agragae  and  the  ipsa,  now  called  the 
Drago  and  the  Naro.  Its  Walls  are  re- 
puted to  have  been  ten  miles  in  circum- 
ference; and,  like  Syraeusm,  it  com- 
prised five  towns  in  one,  each  having  its 
distinct  appellation. 

A  good  Carriage-road,  between  four 
and  five  miles  in  extent,  leads  from 
modern.  Girgenti  to  the  Site  of  that  part 
of  the  ancient  Town  which  was  not 
comprehended  in  the  Citadel:  and  as 
it  is  possible  to  hire,  in  the  modern 
Town,  a  carriage  by  the  day,'  Travellers 
frequently  avail  themselves  of  this  con- 
venience, and  visit  some  of  the  princi- 

wbich  seem  to  have  surrounded  the  platform 
of  a  Temple.  The  Wall  is  compoacd  of  large 
quadrilateral  stones. 
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pal  antiquities  in  Ihe  rollowing  order. 

The  Carriage ^road  leads  to  a  Villa 
near  the  Convent  of  Saint  Nicola;  and 
in  the  Garden  of  this  Villa  is  a  superb 
Tragment  of  an  ancient  Corinthian 
Cornice  of  while  marble,  together  with 
other  specimens  of  rorinlhian  architec- 
ture, which  probably  belonged  to  a 
Bath;  and,  close  by,  is  a  well-preserved 
jEdieula,  in  shape  quadrilateral, and  of 
the  Doric  Order:  its  Walls  are  com- 
posed of  stones  neatly  united  without 
cement.  Carriages  are  usually  left  to 
wait  here,  while  Travellers  proceed  on 
fooU 

Temple  of  Proserpine,  Not  far  dis- 
tant are  remains  of  a  spacious  Doric 
Edifice,  supposed  to  have  been  conse- 
crated io  Proserpine,  who  was,  accord- 
ing to  Pindar,  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  Agrigentines.  One  Wall  of  this 
Temple  still  exists  in  its  original  state, 
andis  composed  of  large  8moolh5lones> 
sc|uare  in  shape,  and  joined  together 
without  cement :  it  now  mattes  part  of 
the  Church  of  San  Biagio,  and  was,  ac- 
cording to  some  opinions,  the  oldest 
sacred  Edifice  at  Agrigentum, 

Farther  on,  toward  the  eastern  extre- 
nrity  of  the  ancient  City,  stands  the 
Temple  of  Juno  Lucina,  beautifulfy 
situated,  and  commanding  a  magnifi- 
cent prospect  of  the  Sea,  the  circum- 
jacent country,  and  the  modern  Town. 
This  Temple,  composed  like  that  of 
Broserpine,  of  large  smooth  rectangu- 
lar stones  joined  together  without  ce- 
ment, is  placed  on  a  highly -elevated 
Platform,  encompassed  by  Four  very 
deep  Steps,  which  rest  on  a  Base  of 
Four  immense  Layers  of  stone.  The 
size  of  the  Structure  seems  to  have 
been  about  one  hundred  and  fifly-four 
English  feet  in  length,  and  about  fifty- 
five  in  breadth.  The  Exterior  Columns 
were  thirty-four  in  number,  of  the  Gre- 
cian-Doric Order  Anted;  apparently 
somewhat  smaller  at  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom,  without  bases,  and  con- 
structed-with  soft  and  bad  stone:  but 
the  whole    presents  externally  a  pio- 

(0  The  Temple  of  Concord  frems  to  have 
acquired  its  name  from  the  fol  owing  cir- 
cumstance. A  stone  was  accidpntal'y  Tuuiid 
in  the  CaM  Communale  at  Jyrigentum  bcar- 
iog  this  f  nscrfptioQ :  — 

OONCORDfAB  AGRICENTI 

HORYM  SACRYN 


turesque  clay  colour,  those  parts  ex- 
cepted whicn  have  been  disfigured  by 
modern  reparations.  The  Eastern  Front, 
where,  according  to  general  custom, 
was  the  principal  Entrance  to  the 
Temple,  displays  remains  of  an  Exteriot 
Court.  The  Cella  is  perfect ;  and  at  its 
upper  end  are  Four  Steps  leading  to  a 
Platform,  beyond  which  another  Step 
leads  to  what  probably  was  the  Sanc- 
tuary: but  this  division  of  a  Cella  is  un- 
common. The  Stones  on  the  inside  of 
the  Cella. are  discoloured,  perhaps  by 
fire ;  as  we  are  told  that  a  conflagration 
once  took  place  in  this  Temple.  Some 
of  the  internal  work  of  other -parts  of 
the  Edifice  is  tinted  with  Tyrian  purple. 
Thirteen  of  the  Exterler  Columns  with 
their  Architrave  still  remain  standing 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Ediflce, 
wherein  once  existed  the  famous  Pic- 
ture of  Juno  by  Zenxis,  for  which  all  the 
most  beautiful  women  of  the  country 
are  reputed  to  have  sat.  Behind  the 
Temple  in  question  is  an  ancient  Well. 

The  southern  Ridge  leading  from  the 
Temple  of  Juno  Lucina  to  that  of  Con- 
cord, not  more  than  three  hundred 
paces  distant,  displays  a  line  of  Tombs 
and  Sepulchral  Chambers  delved  in  the 
solid  Rocks  of  which  the  Walls  of  the 
ancient  City  were  composed.  Several 
Vases,  all  lying  on  llieir  sides,  as  if 
thrown  down  by  earthquakes,  have  been 
found  among  these  Sepulchres,  which 
are  completely  in  ruins;  and  a  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  exists  respecting  the 
tenants  of  these  ancient  and  numerous 
repositories  for  the  Dead.  It  .is,  how- 
ever, believed  that  distinguished  per- 
sons only  had  the  honour  of  being 
buried  in  the  Walls  of  Agrigentum; 
and  Antiquaries  seem  to  concur  in  sop- 
posing  that  niches,  hollowed  out  per- 
pendicularly in  these  Walls,  and  semi- 
circular at  the  top,  were  the  Tombs  of 
Romans,  and  niches  excavated  horizon- 
tally,and  rectangular  in  form,tbe  Tombs 
of  (Greeks. 

TJie  Temple  of  Concord,  universally, 
though  perhaps  Improperly  so  called,  (*} 

RESPVBUCA  LYMBITANO 

RVM  DEnrCANTIBVS 

«  .  RATER  10  G4NDID0  PROOOS 

ET  L.  CORNEI.IO  HARGELLO  Q 

PR.  PR. 

In  consequence  of  having  foand  this  loierip- 
liouy  the  Antiquaries  of  the  moment  did  aol 
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is  by  far  the  best-preserved  Edifice  of 
ancient  Agrigentum;  and  seems,  judg- 
ing frona  its  rare  and  beautiful  simpli- 
city, to  have  been  constructed  at  a  pe> 
riod  when  Grecian -Doric  architecture 
bad  reached  ihe  zenith  of  perreclion^ 

This  Chef'd'ieuvre,  which  corre- 
sponds in  dimensions  with  the  Temple 
of  Juno  Lucina,  is  composed  of  large 
smooth  quadrilateral  stones^  united  in 
so  masterly  a  manner  that,  when  the 
worl(  was  new,  the  joints  could  not  have 
been  perceptible.  The  Structure  rests 
upon  a  lofty  Platform  encompassed  by 
Six  Steps.  Its  Eiterior  Columns,  thirty- 
four  in  number,  stand  uninjured  in 
their  original  position,  and  are  of  the 
Grecian*- Doric  Order,  without  bases, 
and  fluted,  each  being  composed  of 
Four  Blocks  of  Stone,  and  decreasing  a 
very  little  in  size  toward  the  top.  The 
principal  Entrance  fronts  the  East,  as 
does  the  Entrance  to  the  Cella,  which  is 
enclosed  by  Walls  quite  perfect,  except 
that  twelve  Arches  are  cut  in  them,  and 
part  of  one  Wall  is  removed;  dilapida- 
tions supposed  to  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  when  this  Temple 
was  dedicated  to  San  Gregorio,  and 
used  for  Christian  worship.  The  Walls 
on  each  side  of  the  Entrance  conlain 
Winding  Steps,  which  lead  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  Edifice ;  and  by  ascending 
these  Steps  a  sight  may  be  obtained  of 
large  Holes,  apparently  cut  to  receive 
beams' for  supporting  a  roof,  and  pro- 
bably a  work  of  the  middle  ages.  Two 
fluted  Columns  are  seen  in  the  Pronaon 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  same  number  in 
its  Post  Icon. 

SepulckreM  excavctted  in  the  Rocks, 
and  Sepulchral  Cltambers,  like  those 
already  mentioned,  present  themselves 
in  this  vicinity ;  and  about  three  hun- 
dred paces  distant  from  the  last-named 
Temple  is  that  suppoMd  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  Hercules,  and  which 
Cicero  describes  as  standing  near  a 

hesitate  to  conclude  that  if  referred  lo  the 
Temple  in  question ;  which  thry,  from  that 
period,  called  "  The  Temple  of  Concord ;»» 
although  Ihe  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  it 
was  dedicated  to  Ceres. 

( I )  Diodonis  calls  TheroB*sMoaoment very 
inagniflceot,  which  IheMoonnieot  in  ques- 
tion is  not. 

Diodorus  likewise  reports  that  when  the 
Carthaginians,  under  Ihe  command  of  Han- 


Place  not  now  discoverable,  the  Forum 
o(  Agrigentum.  Judging  from  the  ruins 
of  this  Temple,  its  dimensions  must 
have  been  extremely  large,  it  rested 
on  a  Platform  encompassed  by  Four 
Steps ;  and  its  Columns,  of  which  one 
only  remains  erect,  were  channelled. 
The  famous  bronze  Statue  of  Hercules, 
which  the  Conquerors  of  Agrigentum 
vainly  endeavoured  to  purloin,  and  the 
celebrated  picture  by  Zeoxis,  of  Alc- 
mena,  with  Hercules  strangling  the 
Serpents  sent  by  Juno  lo  destroy  falm^ 
were  both  deposited  in  this  Temple. 

Behind  the  last-named  Edifice  was 
the  Porta  Aurea,  a  Gate  oftheancient 
Cityf which  probably  led  to  its  Mole,  but 
is  now  consigned  tooblivion,asDotrace 
of  its  existence  remains. 

Not  far  from  this  spot  stands  a  well  • 
preserved  SeptitoAra/ifonumenf, simple 
with  respect  lo  decorations,  and  modest 
in  point  of  size :  its  form  is  rectangular, 
and  narrow'er  at  top  than  at  bottom, 
like  the  buildings  of  Egypt:  it  consists 
of  two  storeys,  the  first  being  composed 
ofquadrilateral,  smooth,  unornamented 
stones ;  the  second  exhibiting  four  Ionic 
Columns  surmounted  by  a  Doric  Frieze : 
its  Cornice  is  destroyed.  Antiquaries 
call  this  Monument  the  Tomb  of  Theron, 
an  excellent  Prince  who  reigned  six- 
teen years  over  the  Agrigentines,  and 
died,  B.  c.  472,  universally  beloved  and 
lamented.  The  Tomb  in  question,  bow- 
ever,  seems  of  a  more  recent  date,  and 
likewise  unworthy  of  having  been  raised 
by  a  grateful  Nation  lo  the  memory  of 
such  a  Sovereign  as  Theron:  several 
Wrilersare  therefore  inclined  to  suppose 
it  was  the  Grave  and  Monument  of  a 
Horse;  especially  as  its  Gale  of  Entrance 
fronU  the  South;  and  in  ancient  Gre- 
cian Tombs  of  Human  Beings  the  £u- 
Irancc  commonly  faced  the  North. (<) 

Beyond  this  Tomb,  In  the  Plain  liear 
the  Sea,  is  a  modern  building  engrafted 
upon  the  reputed  Temple  of  iEsculapius« 

nibal,  the  Son  of  Giscoo,  were  destroyini; 
the  Tombs  on  the  outside  of  the  Walls  or 
Jgrtgentam,  a  Hash  of  lightning  struck 
TbLMon's  Sepulchre,  indicating  that  it  was 
protecird  by  Jove;  and  Diodoi'us  adds,  that 
a  pestilence  ensued  in  theCaribaginiaocamp, 
tbal  Hannibal  and  several  other  persons  died 
of  this  peslilcnoe,  and  that  ihe  destruction  of 
the  Tombs  was  oooieqiiently  abandoned. 
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one  Wallof  wbicb,  fabricated  with  large 
and  smooth  rectangular  stones,  stiil  re- 
mains entire.  Two  fluted  Grecian-Doric 
Columns,  without  bases,  or  capitals,  and 
standing  upon  Three  immense  Steps, 
have  liliewise  escaped  the  ravages  of 
time  :  their  diameter  appears  to  be  half 
buried  in  the  Waif  of  the  Tempie,  which 
is  constructed  without  cement,  and  has 
an  internal  winding  Flight  of  Stairs, 
lllcewise  joined  together  without  ce- 
ment, and  similar  to  those  already 
described  in  the  Cella-Walis  of  the 
Temple  of  Concord.  Cicero  mentions  a 
beautirul  little  Statue  of  Apollo,  marked 
on  the  thigh  in  small  silver  letters  with 
the  name  of  Myron,  as  having  graced 
the  Temple  or  iEsculapius  at  Agrigen- 
rum;  and  adds  that  the  Carthaginians 
possessed  themselves  of  this  Statue, 
which  was  restored  to  its  original 
Owners  by  Scipio  Afrtcanus  the 
Younger.(')  , 

Travellers,  on  returning  from  the 
Temple  of  iEsculapius,  and  before  they 
re-enter  the  Site  of  the  Porta  Aorea, 
should  notice  the  Sarcophagi  delved  in 
the  Walls  of  ancient  ^(/rt(/enfum«  which 
present  themselves  to  view  in  all  di- 
rections, and  seem  to  have  been  rent 
and  thrown  down  by  earthquakes  from 
their  original  position.  These  Walls 
were  evidently  founded  on  the  Rocks 
which  form  the  soil  of  Agrigentum^  and 
composed,  where  masonic  additions 
were  needful,  of  immense  stones,  their 
cavities  being  filled  u|>  with  the  same 
material,  but  of  a  much  smaller  size. 

On  repassing  the  Site  of  the  Porta 
Aurea  it  is  usual  to  proceed  northward 
to  the  Remains  of  the  colossal  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympicus,  called,  by  Dio- 
dorus,  the  largest  sacred  Edifice  in  Si- 
cily, and  described  as  a  striking  proof 
of  the  magnificence  of  its  Founders.  An 
earthquake  is  supposed  to  have  contri- 
buted to  the  destruction  of  this  Edifice; 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  displays 
little  more  than  confused  and  enormous 
masses  of  ruins  :  but  it  was  certainly 
larger  than  the  most  spacious  of  the 
Temples  at  Selinuntium,  though,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  very  inferior  to 
that  Temple  in  architectural  beauty. 

(t)  Aft  the  remains  of  Ihc  Temple  supposed 
to  have  bera  consecratiTd  to  /Rsoulapius  are 
not  particularly  iatere6(in£^,  Travellers  (ua- 


[Cfa.  Xllf. 

The  Edifice  in  question  appears  to  have 
been  about  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  English  feet  in  length:  in  breadth 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
feet;  and  the  diameter  of  its  Columns 
was  thirteen  feet  four  inches;  they  were 
channelled;  and, according  to  Diodorus, 
each  channel  was  sufficiently  wide  and 
deep  for  a  man  to  stand  in  it.  A  Frag- 
mentofone  of  these  Channels  is  twenty- 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  width ;  and 
supposing  the  Columns  of  the  Temple  to 
have  been,  according  to  the  general 
custom  of  that  period,  larger  at  the 
bottom  than  at  the  lop,  a  man  might 
have  stood  in  the  lower  part  of  each 
Channel.    The  Edifice  rested  on  a  lorty 
Platform  encompassed  by  several  gf- 
ganlic  Steps,  five  of  which  may    be 
discovered  on  that  side  of  the  Platform 
which  fronts  the  north.    On  the  north- 
ern and  southern  sides  of  this  Temple 
were  fourteen  Columns;  on  the  east- 
ern side  seven,  and  on  the  western  only 
six.    These  Columns  were  semi-circular 
on   the   outward    part,   and   squared 
within.  The  intercolumniationspresenl- 
ed   a  Wall;  thus  fornjing  an  exterior 
Temple  to  enclose  the  Cella.    This  ex- 
terior Temple,  immense  in  height,  and 
resplendent  in   decorations,   had  two 
Fronts,  each  adorned  with  a  Pediment, 
containing  in  its  Tympanum   superb 
sculpture.    That  of  the  eastern  Pedi- 
ment represented  the  War  of  the  Giants: 
that  toward   the  west  the  Capture  of 
Troy  :  and  here,  contrary  to  usage,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  PrinciiNil 
Entrance,  because  this  Front  had  only 
six  Columns ;  but  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  a  religious  custom  should  have 
been  departed  from  in  the  construction 
of  a  sacred  Edifice.    The  Gates  of  the 
Temple  were  prodigious  in  magnitude, 
and    transcendent   in    beauty.    Each 
Triglyph  belonging  ro  the  exterior  ar- 
chitectural decorations  was   ten  feet 
high;  and  the  Cella  was  ornamented 
with    twenty-four   Pilasters.    A   great 
number  of  sea-shells  are  observable  in 
the  stone  which  composed  this  Edifice; 
and  probably  to  fill  up  the  natural  ca- 
vities of  the  stone  the  whole  building 
was   encrusted    with    strong    stucco. 

less  Ihcy  should  wish  to  extend  their  walk' 
would  not  Hod  fhemselvct  repaid  for  (jfoing 
thilhcr. 
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Amidst  this  enormous  Collection   of 
Ruins  lies  the  Statue  of  a  Giant,  the 
comix>nent  parts  of  which  have  been 
put  together  by  Signor  Poiiti,  Royal 
Custode  of  the  Antiquities  of  i^i/rt^en- 
turn.  The  Statue  measures  twenty-seven 
feet  in  length ;  the  curls  of  the  hair  form 
a  kind  of  garland;  the  legs  are  each  in 
six  pieces;  the  joints  of  each  leg  corre- 
spond; the  head  is  in  two  pieces;  each 
arm  is  in  two  pieces ;  and  between  the 
head  and  legs  are  four  rows  of  pieces, 
alternately  bisected.  The  Stalueis  com- 
posed of  the  same  soft  stone  as  the 
Temple,  and  was  evidently  stuccoed; 
for  on  and  about  the  eyes  stncco  may 
still  be   seen.    Fragments  of  twelve 
more  of  these  stuccoed  Giants  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  discovered  among 
the  Ruins  in  question,  with  hands  rais- 
ed, in  the  altitude   of  supporting  a 
weightabove  theirheads;  it  is  therefore 
supposed   that  these    Monsters   were 
Perses,!"')  which   formed  a   secondary 
row  of  Pillars,  resting  upon  the  Capitals 
of  immense  Pilasters  let  into  each  Side- 
Wall  of  the  Cella,lo  assist  in  supporting 
an  upper  and  a  roofed  storey,  and  like- 
wise to  hold  up  its  Corntce.i>) 

Not  one  shaft  of  a  Column  can  now  be 
found  among  the  Ruins  of  this  Temple; 
butChannels  to  receive  ropes  are  visible 
in  several  of  its  prostrate  materials.  The 
Edifice,  owing  to  perpetual  wars  with 
Carthage,  ultimately  the  destruction  of 
Agrigentum,  appears  to  have  been 
never  finished. 

The  next  Temple  (proceeding  in 
rotation)  ts  that  supposed  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  Castor  and  Pollux, 
where  nothing  worthy  of  observation 
presents  itself,  except  a  fine  Grecian- 
Doric  Capital,  and  Fragments  of  fluted 
Columns,  which  appear  to  have  been 
covered  with  superb  white  stucco. 

Westward,  and  beyond  the  Walls,  are 
two  fluted  Columns,  together  with  a 

(i)  The  conquerors  of  Caria  (once  called 
Ph(Knicia,  because  it  was  the  abode  of  a 
Pbceniciao  Colony),  in  order  to  coromemoraie 
their  triumph  over  its  inhabilaofs,  erected 
public  e(!^^^s,  in,  which  the  Hgures  of  the 
female  part  of  the  subjugated  people  were 
used  instead  of  columns :  and  when  male 
figures  were  used  in  the  same  manner,  the 
appellation  given  to  them  was  Perses. 

(•)  These  gigantic  figira  were  seen  sop- 
porting  parts  of  the  Cornice  till  the  eleventh 


Fragment  of  Steps  which  encompassed 
the  Platform  of  a  Temple,  reputed, 
though  without  good  authority,  to  have 
been  that  of  Vulcan ;  for  ancient  writers 
tell-us,  that  the  Temple  dedicated  to 
him,  and  which,  like  the  Ruin  in  ques- 
tion, stood  on  the  outside  of  the  Walls, 
was  totally  annihilated.    • 

Travellers  who  wish  to  avoid  fatigue 
usually  retrace  their  steps  from  the  last 
named  Temple  to  the-  spot  where  they 
left  their  carriage,  availing  themselves 
of  this  conveyance  in  order  to  return 
to  theirHotel. 

The  Cloac(g  of  the  ancient  Agru 
gentum  merit  notice.  They  are  cut 
through  Rocks,  and  terminated  by  a 
Cloaca  Maxima.  The  Ancient  Bridge 
thrown  over  the  Agragas  likewise 
merits  notice,  though  almost  destroyed 
to  supply  materials  for  modern  build- 
ings :  and  the  Public  Library,  in  the 
Palazzo  Vescovile  near  the  Duomo  at 
Girgenti,  is  worth  seeing,  on  account  of 
its  collection  of  Greek,  Punic,  Roman, 
and  Sicilian  Medals. 

Two  or  three  days  are  quite  sufficient 
for  examining  the  Antiquities  here: 
and  although  the  situation  of  this  cele- 
brated City  is  most  striking,  still,  the 
diminutive  size  and  consequent  want 
of  majesty  in  the  Temples  of  Juno  Lu- 
cina  and  Concord,  and  the  almost  total 
destruction  of  the  Temples  of  Jupiter 
Olympicus,Hercules,iGsculapius,  Castor 
and  Pollux,  etc.,  convey  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  to  the  Traveller  who 
contemplates  what  once  was  Agrigen- 
fum.— How  different  is  this  feeling  to 
that  excited,  at  PsBstum,  by  the  sto 
peodous  Temple  of  Neptune,  which, 
like  the  interior  of  Saint  Peter*s  at 
Rome,  impresses  the  human  mind  with 
awe,  and  fits  it  for  the  worship  of  its 
Creator! 

The  beslCiceronehere,  so  faras  relates 
to  scholastic  knowledge,  is  reputed  to 

century ;  and  oneTriglypb,  found  on  the  Sifc 
of  the  Temple,  alone  announces  it  to  have 
been  a  i)oric'£difiee.  To  Diodorns,  therefore, 
and  not  to  the  Fragments  still  ditooverable, 
we  are  indebted  for  our  ideas  respecting  this 
Structure,  of  which  he  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing dimensions:—  length,  about  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet;  w^idth  aboiU  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet.  See  Diowwcs  Skulos, 
tib.xiii.  cap.24. 
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be  the  Abate  Lopresti ;  but  a  little  Work, 
,  entitled  "/I  Viaggiatort  in  Girgenti 
e  il  Cicerone  diPiaxxa,"  and  written  by 
Signor  RafTaello  Polity  is  an  excellent 
Guide  for  Travellers,  it  being  in  the 
Torm  Of  a  dialogue,  and  therefore  easy 
to  comprehend.  Signor  Politi,  who 
resides  at  Girgenti,  where  be  has  a 
Museum  on  sale,  was  once  in  the  habit 
of  letting  rooms  by  the  night  to  Travel- 
lers, but  does  so  no  longer;  which  is  to 
be  lamented,  as  the  Inns  at  Girgenti, 
two  in  number, are  very  uncomfortable. 
Tbe  best  of  the  two  was,  during  the  year 
1834,  that  belonging  to  the  Bishop*s 
Cook,  by  name  Maestro  Pietro,  and  a 
good  Traiteur;  but  his  rooms  are  few  in 
number  and  small.  The  other  Inn, 
called  The  Leone,  is  situated  in  the 
Market-place,  and  furnished  with  two 
Apartments,  owned  by  different  Mas- 
ters :  it  contains  several  rooms;  but  in 
1834,  they  wereall  extremely  dirty, and 
the  Domestics  could  not  cook  even  the 
plainest  dinner. 

Good  provisions,  bread  excepted,  are 
not  easily  obtained  at  Girgenti;  and  the< 
wine  of  the  environs  has  a  bitter  taste, 
unpalatable  to  Foreigners,  though  much 
esteemed  by  the  Agrigentines.(') 

From  Girgenti  Travellers  usually  pro- 
ceed through  Palma  to  Licata,  a  dism 
tahce  of  twenty-eight  milee.  The  descent 
by  the  Carriage-road,  about  four  miles 
in  distance,  and  already  mentioned  as 
lying  between  modern  Girgenti  and  the 
remains  of  the  ancientTown,  commands 
enchanting  scenery,  rendered  doubly 
picturesque  by  the  Temples  of  Juno 
iucina  and  Concord,  which  present 
themselves  in  various  points  of  view. 

After  tbe  termination  of  the  Carriage^ 
road  the  Mule-path  lies  close  to  the 
Walls  of  ancient  4grigentum,  and  oc« 
casionally  upon  the  Platform  of  these 
walls  :  it  then  crosses  the  river  Cami" 
cuj,  now  the  N^ro,  and  traverses  a  barren 
heath  near  the  Sea,  till  it  enters  the 
Valley  of  Palma,  which  displays  a  corn- 
country  embellished  by  gigantic  olive 
and  fig-trees,  interspersed  with  the 
orange,  the  lemon,  the  pistacchiornut, 
the  almond,  the  Carruba,  and  other 
forest- trees. 

Palma  is  a  large  and  pleasantly -sir 


toated  Tillage,  possessing  one  small  and 
dirty  Inn,  caTled„bowever,  TheLocanda 
Nobile,  but  unfit  for  a  sleeping-place. 

Between  this  luxuriant  district  and 
Licata,  which  has  risen  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient    Phintia,    lies  a   dreary 
heath:  bat  Licata  is  a  considerable  and 
well-built  commercial  Town,  delight- 
folly  situated,  and   embellished  with 
wider  streets  than  are  common  in  Sicily. 
Us  best  Inn  was,  daring  1834,  the  Lo- 
canda  di  Londra,  at  that  time  tolera- 
bly clean  and  comfortable.  There  are 
other  Inns  at  Licata ;  and  on  the  Bill 
above  the  Town  a  variety  of  buildings 
present  themselves,  among  which   is 
the  Castle.    The  port,  usually  crowded 
with  small  vessels,  merits  notice,  from 
being  one  of  the  best  in  Sicily :  It  is  si- 
tuated at  the  month  of  the  Simera 
(now  the  Salso),  as  was  the  ancient 
Phintia,  built  by  Phintias,  an  Agri- 
gentine  Prince,  who  transported  thither 
the  inhabitants  of  Gela,  when  he  de- 
stroyed that  Place  about  four  centuries 
after  its  foundation :  and  the  Promon- 
tory strecthing  into  the  sea,  on  the  right 
of  the  river,  is  the  Ecnomos  mentioned 
by  Polybius,  Diodorus,   and  Plutarch, 
where  stood  the  castle  of  Phalaris,  which 
contained  the  Bronze  Bull,  his  celebrat- 
ed instrument  for  torturing  his  subjects. 
Amilcar  carried  this  Bull  to  Carthage; 
but  when  that  City  was  captured  by  Sci- 
pio,  he  restored  the  Bull  to  the  Agrigen- 
tines. 

The  Mule-track  from  Girgenti  to  Li- 
eatais  good ;  and  Travellers,  after  sleep- 
ing at  the  latter  place,  usually  proceed 
to  Terranaea,  a  distance  of  eighteen 
miles.  The  Mule-  track,  still  a  very  good 
one,  lies  chiefly  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
commands  beautiful  views,  especially 
On  quitting  Licata ;  to  do  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  persons  going  to  Terranova 
to  cross  the  Salso  (a  considerable  river) 
in  a  Pont  volant,  Terranova  is  finely 
placed;itsStreetsarebroadandstraight; 
its  Port  is  pretty ;  but  the  water  here  Is 
very  unwholesome;  and  tbe  only  Hotel, 
called  the  English  /nn,and  with  respect 
to  the  number  and  size  of  its  rooms 
better  than  usual  in  Sicily;  ws(l,  during 
1834,  abominably  dirty,  owing  to  the 
extreme  want  of  attention,  and,  on  other 


(•)  A  gentleman  named  Granct,  who,  in  iWt  was  a  Banker  at  Girgenti,  sh  ^wixt 
many  kind  attentions  to  Travellers. 
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points,  reprebengible  conduct  qf  Us 
Master.  This  Town,  erected  by  the  Bm- 
peror  Frederick  II .,  contains  above  nine 
thousand  Inhabitants,  and  stands  near 
the  Site  of  the  ancient  Gekif  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  a  small  neighbour- 
ing river,  and  was  founded  by  a  Rhodian 
and  Cretan  Colony  above  seven  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Thucydldes,  forty-Ave  years 
after  Sffraeu$m, 

About  three  hundred  paces  to  theeast 
of  Terranova  are  Remains  of  large  Edi- 
fkes,  which  marli  the  Site  of  the  ancient 
City.  On  Medals  found  here  is  the  word 
*'  Gelai, "  the  ancient  name  of  the  river 
already  mentioned,  which  now  flows 
near  Terranova;  and  moreover,  the 
Greeic  Inscription  relative  to  Gela,  and 
found  at  Licala,  was  previously  taken 
from  among  the  Ruins  near  Terranova, 

Persons  who  wish^to  visit  the  EKcava- 
tions  and  Museum  of  the  Barono  Ba- 
briele  Judica,  usually  go  from  Terranova 
to  Syracuse,  through  Palazzolo,  the  Ba- 
ron's place  of  residence.  But  this  road, 
though  very  good  for  mules  as  far  as 
Gfaiaramonte,  is  extremely  bad  between 
thai  Town  and  Syracuse,  and  may,  indeed 
be  called  dangerous:  it  is,  however, 
shorter  than  the  road  usually  pursued 
from  Terranova  to  Syracuse :  but  Tra- 
vellers who  resolve  to  visit  Palazzolo 
should  be  especially  careful  to  sleep  at 
Chiaramonte  instead  of  Biscari  (the 
more  usual  sleeping-place ),  where  the 
Inn  contains  only  one  bed-room,  and 
that  one  **  speaks  variety  of  wrel<ch- 
edness. "      The  difianee  from  Terra- 
naf>a  to  Chiaramonte  i$  twenty  miles; 
from  Chiaramonte  to  Palazzolo  twen- 
tjhfonr  miles;  and  from  Palazzolo  io 
Syraouse  the  same  distance*.    Baron  J  u- 
dica  receives  Travellers  with  kindness 
and  hospUality;  he  resides  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  ancient  Town  of  Aercst 
founded,  according  to  report,  by  the 
PboBnicians,  and  probably  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake.    The  Baron  has  made 
several  excavations  here,  and  formed,  in 
consequence,  a  Museum  (now  on  sale) 
of  various  Antiquities  taken  from  Acra, 
but  chiefly  found  in  Tombs,  remains  of 

(0  The  Author  of  this  Work  was  compel- 
led to  relinquish  her  intcntkHi  of  visiting  the 
remains  of  Acne,  oo  aoooant  of  the  exoes- 
lively  rough  road  which  leads  to  it 


which  (square  or  oblong  cavities  delved 
in  natural  Rocks)  may  be  seeh  here;  as 
likewise  may  Ruins  of  Public  Baths,  and 
a  Theatre:  and  near  Palazzolo,  accord- 
ing to  report,  (<)  at  the  rocky  base  of  the 
Mountain  now  called  Acrimonte,  from 
the  ancient  Town  ot  Acra,  are  Niches 
of  various  shapes  hewn  in  the  Rocks, 
and  containing  Statues,  some  of  which 
represent  matronly  Females  surround- 
ed by  Children,  ^nd  having  on  the  sides 
of  the  Niches  Figures  of  Warriors.  The 
peasants  in  the  neighbourhood  call 
them  "  Santonif"  the  great  Saints.  Many 
of  these  Figures  are  demi-colossal  and 
well  executed;  and  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  hewn  in  natural  rocks, 
after  the  manner  of  Egypt  Jleads  to  a  be- 
lief that  ^cr0  might  have  been  an  Egyp- 
tian Colony,  subsequently  possessed  by 
the  PtuBoi clans  and  the  Romans. 

Travellers  who  do  not  wish  to  visit 
Palazzolo  usually  proceed,  alter  sleeping 
at  Terranova,  to  Caltagirone,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-four  miles.  The  Mule- 
pa^h  crosses  the  river  Gela  three  times 
between  Terranova  and  Caltagirone, 
therefore  theroad^fler  heavy  rain  must 
be  dangerous,  though  in  other  respects 
it  is  tolerably  good  at  its  commence- 
ment, and  on  drawing  very  near  to  Cal- 
tagirone a  Carriage-road  presents  itself. 
The  ascent  to  this  proudly  -  situated 
Town,  which  commands  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Plain  beneath  it,  is  long  and 
rapid;  at  its  summit  stands  a  handsome 
Gale,  now  walled  up,  and  in  the  Town  are 
remainsof  an  ancient  Structure,  stand- 
ing on  one  side  of  the  Market-place,  and 
now  converted  into  the  Casa  Comunale. 
That  part  which  fronts  the  Market  pre- 
sents nearly  a  perfect  Greek  Edifice, 
though  apparently  not  of  the  most  an- 
cient description;  but  ornamented  with 
a  Doric  Cornice  and  Corinthian  Co- 
lumns.<>)  The  three  Steps  encompass- 
ing the  Platform  on  which  the  Edifice 
rested  remain  on  that  side  which  fronts 
the  Market;  the  opposite  side  the  Author 
of  this  Work  was  prevented  from  exa- 
mining; neither  could  she  gain  admis- 
sion to  the  interior  of  the  building,  nor 
learn  any  thing  of  its  history.    Caltagi- 

(•)  Such«  at  least,  appeared  to  be  tlie  or- 
naments of  this  Edifice,  seen  through  a  de^ 
luge  of  rain,  and  at  a  distance. 
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rone  is  a  large,  buiy,  commercial  Town, 
containliTg  a  numerous  population,  and 
celebrated  Tor  a  manuractory  of  small 
Figures  oFTerra-cotta  beautifully  model- 
led, and  representing  the  lower  class  of 
Sicilians  In  coloured  costumes.  (*)  Here 
are  three  Inns,  and  that  kept,  dur- 
ing 1834,  in  the  Marl(et-place  by  a  pjBr- 
son  called  Giuseppe  of  Palermo,  was 
tolerably  good. 

After  sleeping  at  Caltagirone,  Travel- 
lers usually  proceed  through  Paiagonia 
to  Lent! nl,  a  journey  of  thirty  miles. 
The  descent  from  the  commanding 
eminence  on  which  Caltigirone  stands, 
to  a  Brook  which.intersecis  the  road  to 
Paiagonia,  is  |irecipitous,andeven  dan- 
gerous for  a  Lcttiga  after  rain;  as  it 
then  affords  no  sure  footing  for  mules : 
moreover,  the  bank  leading  into  the 
Brook  seems,  on  the  Caltagirone  side, 
nearly  perpendicular:  —  but  it  is  won- 
derful to  see  how  Lettiga  mules  slide 
down  these  appalling  banks  of  brooks 
and  rivers,  and  generally  land  their 
passengers  safely  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stream. 

The  road  between  this  dangerous 
Brook  and  Paiagonia  is  uninteresting, 
except  that  it  commands  a  distant  view 
of  iEtna,  with  Mineo  finely  placed  on  a 
commanding  eminence,  and  anciently 
denominnted  Mena  and  Minoa  from 
Minos,  who  built  this  Town  when  he 
came  to  Sicily  in  quest  of  Bs&dalus. 
Multitudes  of  volcanic  Stones  cover  the 
soil :  and  near  Paiagonia  is  a  Pass 
through  which  a  torrent  of  Lava  ap- 
pears to  have  rolled. 

Paiagonia,  merely  a  baiting-place  for 
mules,  stands  in  a  picturesque  situation 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  near  Rocks  of  Lava 
Qnely  broken:  and  beyond  this  Village 
beds  of  Lava  and  heaps  of  volcanic 
stones  present  themselves  great  part  of 
the  way  to  Lentini,  the  ancient  Leon- 
tium,  once  inhabited  by  the  LaBstry- 
gones,  whence  its  fields  were  deno- 

(i)  The  Maoufactorer  of  the  Caltagirone 
Figures  undertakes  to  send  in  safety  (o  Pa- 
lermD  any  number  which  Travellers  may 
require;  they  paying  half-price  in  advance. 

(a)  The  Lake  of  Lentini  oootains  myriads 
of  Leeches,  which  might  endanger  the  life 
of  any  person  tempted  to  bathe  in  its  pet- 
tiferous  waters.  The  borders  of  this  Lake 
display  no  object  of  interest ;  the  Lsstrygoni 


minated  LmitrygonU  Caimpi,  An  ex- 
tensive Lake,  toe  largest  in  the  Island, 
and  called  the  BMei^e  di  Lentini,  lies 
near  the  Town,  and  causes  exhalations 
so  peculiarly  noxious  that  they  poison 
the  surrQunding  country  with  Mai' 
aria.  It  seems,  judging  from  vestiges 
of  aneient  bnildings  near  Lentini,  that 
XeofUium might  have  stood  higher  than 
the  modem  Town;  but  this  circum- 
stance could  not  have  ensured  it  against 
Mat'  aria,  as  Carlentini,  built  and  for- 
tified by  Charles  v.,  on  a  lofty  hill  over- 
looking Lentini,  is,  judging  Arom  the 
sickly  appearance  of  all  its  inhabitants, 
much  less  salubrious  than  Lentini :  In- 
deed, the  natives  of  that  Town  rejected 
his  benevolent  offier  of  removing  them 
to  Carlentini  for  better  air,  pleading  as 
an  excuse  that  they  could  not  summon 
courage  to  abandon  the  Tombs  of  their 
Ancestors.  Travellers,  however,  are 
sometimes  tempted,  by  the  lofty  and 
apparently  healthful"  situation  of  Car- 
lentini, to  prefer  it  to  Lentini  as  a  sleep- 
ing-place;  and  therefore  it  seems  expe- 
dient to  mention  that,  superadded  to 
the  cadaverous  countenances  of  its 
thlnly-scaliered  and  poverty-stricken 
inhabitants,  thisTown  neither  possesses 
wholesome  water,  nor  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  an  hotel,  except  a  Casina  be- 
longing to  the  Conte  di  Modica,  where 
beds  may  be  hired  at  a  very  high  price 
by  the  night;  but  they  were,  in  1834, 
by  no  means  eligible. 

Lentini  is  a  large  Town,  furnished 
with  two  Inns,  the  best  of  which,  called 
The  BHtisk  Hotel,  affords  tolerable 
accommodations,  unless  It  be  Fair-time, 
when  all  the  rooms  are  occupied.  The 
water  here  is  very  unwholesome;  the 
fish  supplied  by  the  Biviere  di  Lentini 
excellent;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Town,thooghnolin  appearance  robust, 
look  much  more  healthy  than  their 
neighbours  at  Carlentini.(»)  The  road 
from  Paiagonia  to  Lentini  Is  tolerably 

Gampi  are  barren;  and  the  Ruins  of  Leontium 
are  completely  Ruins,  and  not  worthy  of 
invest igai  ion .  Travellers  therefore  gain  no- 
thing by  slei'ping  at  Lentini,  except  tolerable 
beds:  and  consequently  it  is  adviiab^e,  when 
health  and  weather  permits,  to  avoid  Len- 
tini on  account  of  the  MaP  aria  which  ren- 
ders it  a  dangerous  slecpjng-plaoc. 
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^od;  the  ascent  to  GarlentlDi  in  a  Let- 
tiga  very  unpleasant. 

The  next  day*s  journey  is  to  Syracuse, 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  The  first 
part  of  the  road  exhibits  ^tna  towering 
m^esticaliy  above  every  other  objecr, 
and  occasionally  only  displaying  its 
summit  resplendent  with  snow;  for  such 
is  the  height  of  this  enormous  Mountain 
that  its  uppermost  region  is  continually 
veiled  by  clouds  which  render  it  invisi- 
ble. The  soil  abounds  with  volcanic 
substances :  and  on  approaching  Agosta 
the  road  presents  a  view  of  the  Sea, 
passes  along  a  pretty  Water-lane,  and 
goes  within  sight  of  what  appears  like  a 
series 'Of  Craters  united  by  a  contiguous 
iorrent.  One  of  these  Craters  is  very 
perfect,  and  its  lava  appears  particularly 
ancient.  The  road  crosses  this  torrent, 
which  is  ornamented  with  superb  ole- 
anders;  as  indeed  are  all  the  torrents 
and  broolLs  of  Sicily.^  Orange,  lemon, 
and  pomegranate-trees  are  likewise 
seen  in  this  neighbourhood :  but,  far- 
iher  on,  the  face  of  the  country  changes, 
and  presents  a  barren  rocky  waste. 

Oo  the  approach  to  Syracuse  is  the 
Trophy  which  was  erected  to  Marcellos, 
opposite  to  the  PeniBsula  of  Magoesi, 
formerly  Tkapstu:  and  after  passing 
this  Trophy  the  Mule-path  ascends  the 
Scala  Grsca,  goes  through  Acradina, 
and  then  unites  itself  with  an  excel- 
lent newly-made  carriage-road  passing 
through  a  rich  and  well-cultivated 
country,  where,  strongly  and  hand- 
somely fortified  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  with  bastions,  drawbridges,  lofty 
walls,  and  massive  gates,  stands  modern 
Siracusa,  in  the  island  anciently  called 
Ortygia;  and  chiefly  lamed  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  for  its  excellent  Hotelt 
TheAlbergo  del  SoJcu  which  contains 
large,  airy,  cheerful  apartments,  and  is 
in  every  respect  comfortable,  the  want 
of  good  water  excepted.  The  vin  du 
pays,  however,  in  some  measure  com- 
pensates for  this  deprivation ;  it  being 
the  best  in  Sicily,  and  famous  througln 
out  Europe. 

The  modern  Town  of  Siracusa,  com- 
puted to  be  about  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, exhibits  a  dejected  sickly  po 
pulation,  not  amounting  to  more  than 

(0  Uomcr,  speaking  of  .(be  Herds  eoose-       ^ 

ccaicd  to  Apolk),  tells  us,  they  were  kepi    8B>v  boolL  xii. 


fourteen  thousand  persons :  for  the  con- 
tiguous marshes  and  extreme  heat  of 
the  sun,  which  is  said  never  to  have 
been  obscured  one  whole  day  at  Syra- 
cuse (so  prone  is  Apollo  to  visit  his  fa- 
vourite lsland)(')  render  the  climate  of 
the  Town  very  prejudicial;  and  its 
Streets  and  Public  Buildings  by  no 
means  keep  pace  w4th  the  magnificence 
of  its  fortifications.  Among  the  few 
Antiquities  still  remaining  in  this  mo- 
dern Fortress  is  its  Cathedral,  once 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Minerva, 
and  appearing  to  have  possessed  that 
beautiful  simplicity  and  solemn  gran- 
deur common  to  ancieni  Grecian  Doric 
temples.  But  this  Edifice  was  cruelly 
injured  during  the  seventh  century,  by 
being  transformed  into  a  Church.  It 
seems  to  have  been  originally  placed  on 
an  elevated  and  spacious  Platform,  dis- 
playing Grecian-Doric  Columns  without 
Bases,  those  in  the  Pronaon  and  Pos- 
tlcon  excepted.  The  shafts  of  these  Co- 
lumns areabout  twenty-five  English  feet 
in  heigbtyand  their  Capitals  (resembling 
those  at  Psstum,  though  less  simple} 
about  three  feet  four  inches.  The 
Cella  was  enclosed  by  Walls  built  with 
large  smooth  quadrilateral  stones, 
nicely  united  without  cement,  which 
Walls  are  still  entire,  except  that  they 
have  been  cut  through  to  form  com- 
municating Arches  with  the  Side^aislcs, 
in  order  to  give  light  tO  the  Nave.  The 
Columns  on  the  north  side  of  the  Edi- 
fice are  damaged,  and  built  into  the 
north  wall*  by  woy^  perhaps,  of  saving 
stone,  and  strengthening  the  modern 
masonry ;  eleven  of  them  may  be  traced : 
those  on  the  south  side  are  better  pre- 
served; and  at  the  west  end  two  are 
still  visible.  This  Cathedral  was  se- 
riously injured  in  the  twelfth  century 
by  an  earthquake,  which  shook  down 
its  roof. 

Between  the  Cathedral  and  the  Porte 
Piccolo,  or  inner  Harbour,  are  remains 
of  Three  Doric  Columns,  hidden  by 
a  WalU  but  supposed  to  mark  the  Site 
of  a  TempleconsccratedtoDianaby  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Ortygia. 

In  this  Island  likewise  was  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  J!fymphArethusa,one  of  the 
Slcelides,and  fiibled  to  have  been  trans- 

OD  Sol's  hnght  Isle,  Tlrinacria/'— See  Odys^ 
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Tortned  into  this  stream  by  the  last- 
mentioned  goddess;  and  when  thus 
transformed,  according  to  poetic  li- 
cence, Arethusa  received  divine  honours 
as  Patroness  of  the  Syracnsans.  But 
this  Fountain,  though  celebrated  by 
Poets,  and  said  by  Strabo  and  Diodorus 
to  have  been  of  such  magnitude  that  it 
contained  shoals  of  sacred  flihes  incre- 
dibly large,  is  now  reduced  to  a  Tank, 
chiefly  used  for  bleaching  cloth,  the 
stream  which  supplies  it  being  turbid, 
and  unflt  for  other  uses.  Report,  how- 
ever,  tells  us  that  Charles  v.,  when  he 
fortified  Syracuse,  totally  changed  the 
appearance  of  this  Fountain,  which  is 
close  to  a  part  of  his  fortification^,  and 
which  now  presents  nothing  more  than 
small  rills  of  water  flowing  from  an 
Aqueduct. 

Under  the  tittle  Church  of  Saint  Nic- 
€ola  is  a  magnificent  ancient  Reservoir 
for  water:  and  in  the  Public  Museum 
is  a  Fragment  of  one  of  the  finest  Sta* 
tues  existing,  unfortunately  decapitat- 
ed, and  liliewise  deprived  of  part  of  the 
rigtit  arm,  but  in  other  respects  tolera- 
bly perfect.  It  displays  superb  Greelt 
sculpture,  and  in  air,  position,  beauty 
of  form,  and  elegance  of  drapery,  may 
vie  with  the  finest  worlcs  of  Praiiteles. 
The  Sea-monster  resting  on  its  Pedestal 
induces  a  belief  that  the  Statue  repre- 
sented a  Marine  Venus:  in  form  it  bears 
a  resemblance  to  the  Venus  de  Medici ; 
but  no  mark  can  be  found  to  indicate 
its  Author. 

Syracuse  is  famous  for  abundance  of 
hares,  partridges,  and  other  wild  fowl : 
the  surrounding  country  likewi.se  pro- 
duces delicious  oil,  from  olive-trees  re- 
puted to  be  nearly  three  centuries  old; 
and  perhaps,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
immense  ^ize  of  their  trunks,  still 
older.  The  Proprietor  of  the  principal 
Hotel,  Signor  Antonio  Tores,  likewise 
called  Buonamico,  was,  daring  1834, 
a  Wine-Merchant,  whose  cellars  con- 
tained twelve  sorts  of  Syracusan  wine, 
among  which  the  Moscati  (sweet  wines) 
were  pre-eminent  :  and  the  British 
Consul,  Mr.  Baker,  also  was,  at  that 
period,  a  Wine-Merchant. 

There  is,  beside  /{ Sole,  another,  but 
a  very  inferior,  Rotei  in  this  Town. 

The  Gales  of  Syracuse  are  usually 
shot  at  sunsety  and  not  re-opened  till 
sunrise. 


Ancient  Syraeusae,  likewise  called 
Pentapolis  from  comprising  within  its 
walls  hve  cities,  was  founded  above 
seven  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  by  Archias  of  Corinth,  one  of 
the  Heraclide ;  and  in  its  most  flourish- 
ing state  comprised  twelve  hundred 
thousand  Inhabitants,  ef tended  above 
twenty-two  English  mHes  In  circum- 
ference, and  maintained  an  army  of  a 
hundred  thousand  foot  andten  thousand 
horse,  together  with  a  navy  consisting 
of  five  hundred  armed  vessels.  It  was 
divided  into  five  parts,  namely,  Ortygfa, 
Acradina,  Tyehe,  NeapoUs,  and  Epi- 
pola,  and  had  three  Clladels,  treble 
Walls,  and  two  capacious  Harbours,  Ibe 
larger  of  which  Is  computed  to  be  In 
breadth  one  third  of  a  mile,  and  was  de- 
nominated Partus  Magnus;  the  small- 
er, where  the  Syracusan  galleys  were 
usually  moored,  was  denominated  Par-- 
ttu  Minor;  and  these  Harbours  may  still 
be  ranked  among  the  best  in  Sicily.  The 
public  and  private  Edifices  of  ancient 
Syraeusa  were,  if  we  may  credit  classic 
Writers,  massive  and  stately;  and  its 
Citizens  were  remarkable  for  being 
eminently  virtuous,  or  as  eminently 
wicked.  This  was  eiemplified  In  two  of 
its  most  celebrated  Characters,  Archi- 
medes, and  the  Elder  Dionyslus.  Syra- 
cusa  was  attacked  by  the  Athenians, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  b.  c.  414;  but 
the  following  year  the  Athenians  were 
discomfited,  and  their  Leaders,  Nicias 
and  Demosthenes,  both  killed.  Diony- 
slus the  Eider  distinguished  himself 
greatly  in  the  wars  waged  by  his  coun- 
trymen against  Carthage :  hut,  abusing 
the  power  with  which  they  intrusted 
him,  he  became  their  Sovereign  and 
their  Tyrant.  This  had  though  great 
Man  died  B.  c.  368;  after  having  pos- 
sessed the  sceptre  of  Syraeusm  thirty- 
eight  years;  and  was  succeeded  by  Dio- 
nyslus the  Younger,  whose  cruel  con- 
duct toward  Plato,  and  Dion,  the  Son  of 
Hyparinus,  provoked  the  latter  to  raise 
an  army  and  dethrone  him.  This  event 
occurred  b.  c.  357.  Ten  years  after- 
ward, however,  he  regained  his  throne; 
but  was  finally  expeUed  by  the  Co- 
rinthians, under  Timoleon,  and  became 
a  schoolmaster  at  Corinth,  as  Cicero 
observes,  that  he  might  still  continue 
16  play  the  tyrant,  and,  because  unable 
any  longer  to  command  men,  exercise 
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his  power  orer  bofs !  b.  g.  212,  the 
Syracosans,  who  hed  been  for  three 
years  closely  besieged  by  Marcellus,  at 
length  relaxed  in  their  military  daties 
during  the  nocturnal  Festival  of  Diana ; 
and  the  Romans,  taking  advantage  of 
this  clrenmstance,  made  a  forcihle 
entry  at  one  of  the  Gates  of  the  Hexa- 
pyle,  eventually  capturing  the  whole 
€ity,  and  placing  it  under  the  yoke  of 
Rome,  which  was  beyond  measure  en- 
riched by  the  paintings  and  sculpture 
found  in  Syraeutm;  as  MarceUus,  an* 
xious  to  give  splendour  to  his  triumph 
for  the  conquest  of  this  magnificent 
City,  did  not  scruple  to  possess. him* 
self  of  its  choicest  works  of  arl,includ* 
ing  even  some  of  its  gods,  which  were 
borne  away  to  Rome,  if  we  may 
credit  Plutarch;  and  thus  giving  birth 
among  the  Romans  to  that  taste  for 
the  fine  arts  which  they  ever  after  pos^ 
sessed. 

Little  now  remains  of  ancient  Syra' 
euBit  but  a  few  almost  uninlellif  ibie 
Ruins,  scattered  here  and  there  among 
vineyards,  orchards,  and  fields  of  corn. 
These  Ruins  however,  in  eonsequence 
of  the  great  extent  of  the  ancient  City, 
lie  so  far  distant  from  f^ach  other,  that 
Travellers,  wishing  to  examine  them 
with  convenience,  should  devote  two 
days  to  the  business';  hiring  on  the  first 
day  a  caliche,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Master  of  the  principftl  Hotel, 
and  taking  in  rotation  every  object 
worth  noUce,  except  the  ancient  EJiut" 
ern  WuUb  (which  are  very  interesting), 
EpipoUB,  Fort  LaMaUi9,  the  FoiUe 
Ciane,  <md  the  Anaptu. 

On  the  second  day  (the  road  being 
merely  a  Mule-track)  it  is  advisable  lor 
Travellers  to  provide  themselves  with 
Mules,  or  a  Letiiga,  to  take  them  to 
Fort  iMbdalns,  etc.,  and  thence  to  the 
Fonte  Ciane,  where  a  boat  previously 
ordered  from  the  Mole  at  Syracuse 
should  be  in  wailing  to  convey  them 
down  the  Anapui  to  their  Hotel.  Thus, 
instead  of  ascending  and  descending 
the  Anapus,  according  to  common 
practice.  Travellers,  by  rowing  down 
that  river,  which  isquickly  accomplish- 
ed, save  a  great  deal  of  time ;  especially 
as,  in  consequence  of  a  Bar,  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascend  with  equal  rapidity : 
and  on  this  day  the  ride  and  the  row 
occupy  so  few  hours  -that  sufficient 


leisure  is  afforded  for  visiting  the 
Antiquities  and  Museum  of  modern 
Syracuse. 

The  Island  of  Ortygia  lies  south- 
ward. The  ground  rises  toward  the 
north,  and  becomes,  toward  the  west,  a 
Ridge  about  three  miles  and  a  half  in 
length,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is 
Mpipolm,  Acradina  occupied  the  shore 
from  Ortygia  to  Trogilus :  Tyeheoe- 
cupied  the  remainder  of  the  plain  to 
Epipola;  and  Neapolis  was  between 
the  Partus  Magnus  and  a  Ridge  to  tlie 
west  of  Ortygia. 

Traces  of  Eighteen  Gates  belonging 
to  the  ancient  Walls  are  discoverable. 
Ruins  of  these  Walls  may,  as  already 
mentioned,  be  found  toward  the  east ; 
but  toward  the  west  they  are  annihi- 
lated :  they  were  beautiful  specimens  of 
masonry :  the  exterior  part  was  per- 
pendicular; the  interior  shaped  like 
steps;  and  triangular  stones  are  said  to 
have  formed  the  upper  part  of  the  para- 
pet. Acradina,  the  strongest  and  most 
beautiful  quarter  otSyracusa,  had  its 
own  eiclusive  walls.  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  Marcelius,  when  congratulated  by 
his  officers  for  having  passed  thebaic 
of  the  Heiapyle,  shed  tears;  as  be  well 
knew  the  fate  which  awaited  the  grand 
and  beautiful  City  beneath  his  feet;  for 
Commanders  of  bis  time  had  no  power 
to  deter  their  armies  from  pillage.  He 
did  his  utmost,  however,  to  spare  the  ' 
lives  of  the  Syracusans  in  general,  and 
especially  that  of  his  long-successful 
Opponent,  the  deeply  scientific  Archi- 
medes. 

Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine. 
No  vestiges  of  this  Edifice  remain,  ex- 
cept one  Corinthian  Column  of  Cipo- 
lino. 

Amphitheatre.  It  had  four  Entrances, 
and  was  partly  masonry  and  partly 
hewn  out  of  solid  rocks.  Under  the 
souih  Entrance  is  an  Aqueduct.  The 
semi-diameters  of  this  Amphitheatre 
are  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  by 
eighty-three  English  feet;  and  the  Wall 
of  the  Podium  is  about  eight  feet  and  a 
tialf  in  height.  The  worii  is  Roman,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  constructed 
when  Syraeusa  bad  ceased  to  contain 
its  usual  number  of  Inhabitants. 

Theatre.  This  colossal  Structure,  re- 
puted to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Grecian  Theatres,  is  jMurtly  hewn  out  of 
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a  rockp  and  wider  than  that  at  Athens 
by  eighty-two  Roman  palmi. 

Its  corridors  were  spacious;  and  there 
was,  in  this  Theatre,  as  may  he  seen 
even  now,  a  contrivance  for  preventing 
the  feet  of  the  person  behind  from  in- 
terfering with  the  comfort  of  his  neigh- 
bour in  front,  by  the  stone  at  the  bacic 
of  each  row  of  seats  being  a  littleraised. 
(The  same  thing  may  be  seen  in  the 
Tragic  Theatre  at  Pompeii.)  The  shape 
of  the  Theatre  in  question  exceeds  a 
semi-circle  by  twenty  seven  English 
feet  and  four  inches,  and  resembles  a 
horse-shoe :  its  diameter  is  one  hun- 
dredand  sixteen  feet;  and  itheldeighty 
thousand  spectators.!')  Two  Corridors 
remain ;  as  do  several  of  the  Seats ;  and 
those  in  the  lowermost  rows  appear  to 
have  been  cased  with  marble.  The  first 
Seat  of  the  lowest  division  is  singhlarly 
cut  at  the  back;  and  perhaps  a  piece  of 
marble  was  inserted  here,  to  form  a 
magisterial  throne.  Under  the  Site  of 
the  sixth  Seat,  which  no  longer  exists, 
is  a  Channel  for  water.  Few  vestiges 
remain  of  the  Scena,  as  the  materials 
with  which  it  was  composed  were  ex- 
pended by  Charles  v.,  in  his  military 
works.  Against  the  wall  of  the  Upper 
Corridor  are  Greek  Inscriptions  (one  to 
each  Cuneus),  what  remain  appear  to 
have  been  as  follows :  —  But  the  letters 
composing  each  Inscription  are,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom,  placed  in  a  row 
close  together,  and  not  separated  into 
words. 

Second  Cuneus, 
BASIAISS  AS  NHPHIA02 

Third, 
BA2IAI22AZ  ^lAIZTIAOS 

Fourth, 
BASIAEOSIEPaNOS 

Finh, 
AI02  OAT  Mnior  AIS  22  PA2  *PON 

Beidesel  supposes  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Tyche,  owing  to  their  situation  in 
SyracuMBs  occupied  the  upper  part  of 
the  Theatre;  those  of  Acradina  the 
middle ;  and  those  of  JVeopoiis  the  lowest 
part ;  as  tbey  inhabited  the  Plain.    The 

(0  It  seems  almost  impossible  fhat  (he 
Actors  could  have  been  heard  in  so  immense 
a  Fabric,  notwithstanding  the  aid  afforded 
them  by  masks  v^hich  contained  speaking- 
trumpets,  by  sounding-plates  of  broiixe,«nd 


district  called  NBapoU$f  in  which  Ihis 
Theatre  stands,  was  the  last  built  and 
the  largest  quarter  of  the  ancient  City.H 
Cicero  cails  its  Theatre  "Maximom;*' 
and  Diodoras  thought  it  the  most  beau- 
tiful Edifice  of  the  kind  in  Sicily.  The 
view  from  its  summit  is,  even  now, 
delicious ;  and  must  have  been  astonish- 
ingly magnificent  w  hen  SyrcHnMie  shone 
In  all  its  glory.  An  Awning  seems  to 
have  been  stretched  in  this  Tlieatre 
over  the  heads  of  the  spectators; 
marks  where  the  poles  which  supported 
it  were  fixed  being  still  visible.  Above 
the  level  of  the  Theatre  is  an  Aqueduct, 
the  work  of  Carthaginian  Slaves,  which* 
terminates  in  a  Nymphaum  delved  in  a 
solid  rock;  but  the  water  which  supplied 
this  •  Fountain  is  now  drawn  away  to 
turn  the  wheels  of  Mills,  one  of  which 
may  be  seen  amidst  the  Seats  of  the 
Theatre :  and  these  ^  Seats  are  now  con- 
verted into  paths  for  the  animals  who 
carry  corn  to  the  Mill. 

The  NympluBum  is  supposed  to  have 
resembled  that  at  Athens;  and  to  have 
been  the  Edifice  on  which  were  inscrib- 
ed the  names  of  those  persons,  who 
gained  the  prize  for  musical  composi^ 
tions  in  the  Theatre.  It  is  likewise  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  place  where  the 
Tripod  oT  Apollo  was  deposited  and 
consecrated. 

Street  tvkich  led  to  Tyehe.  Adjoin- 
ing to  the  Theatre,  and  cut  out  of  the 
rocks  on  which  Syracutw  was  built,  is 
a  Street  leading  to  JycAe^  and  bordered 
on  both  sides  with  small  Tombs,  like 
some  of  those  at  Agrigentum, 

These  tombs  are,  without  order  or 
symmetry,  delved  in  the  rocks;  as  also 
are  places  for  slabs  reported  to  have 
borne  Greek  Inscriptions. 

Stone  Quarry  and  Ear  of  Dio- 
nyeius.  The  Stone  Quarry  leading  to 
the  Bar  of  Dionysius  is  contiguous  to 
the  Theatre,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
used  in  former  times  as  a  Slate-Prison ; 
now  it  is  a  Rope-walk,  and  presents  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  ftcenes  ima- 
ginable. The  Ear  of  Dionysius  forms  a 
part   of  tlMs  capacious  Quarry,  and  is 

by  the  still  more  powerfM  asttslanoe  of  the 
approximate  rock. 

(»)  Neapolis  did  not  exist  till  after  the  Pe- 
loponnesiaa  war. 
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fifty-eight  Englisb  feet  ia  height  at  the 
eotranee,  ahoat  seventeen  reel  wide,and 
two  hundred  and  ten  feet  long.  The  sides 
slope  gradually  to  the  summit,  and  ter- 
minate in  a  small  Channel  which  con*- 
veyed  every  sound  in  the  Cavern  to  an 
Aperture  near  the  Entrance.  Thus  the 
sounds  in  this  Prison  were  all  directed 
to  one  common  Tympanum,  which  com- 
municated with  a  small  private  Apart- 
ment, where  Dionysius  spent  his  leisure 
moments  in  listening  to  the  discourse 
of  his  prisoners.  This  Apartment,  only 
large  enough  to  contain  one  person,  is 
excavated  in  a  lofty  part  of  the  Rock, 
immediately  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Cavern,  and  may  be  entered  by  any 
person  who  does  not  object  to  being 
swung  up  by  means  of  ropes  in  a  chair 
kept  for  this  purpose.  Dionysius, 
however,  had  in  all  probability  a  more 
convenient  entrance  to  his  listening- 
place.  The  Echo  produced  by  tearing 
a  piece  of  dry  paper  in  the  Cavern  is 
distinctly  heard  throughout  every  part 
of  it ;  and  that  produced  by  firing  a 
pistol  resembles  the  report  of  a  cannon, 
and  lasts  ten  seconds.  This  celebrated 
Prison  is  shaped  like  the  letter  S,  and 
furnished  with  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  BathonXy  large  enough  to  con- 
tain one  Person.  Perhaps  it  was  used 
as  a  place  of  execution  for  criminals 
condemned  to  bleed  to  death. 

The  Quarry  was  provided,  probably 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  prisoners, 
with  an  Aqueduct,  beauUful  remains  of 
which  are  still  seen. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  Ear  of  Dio- 
nysius, and  a  very  little  beyond  what 
may  probably  have  been  the  Site  of  one 
of  the  Gates  of  AcracUna^  is  a  Tomb 
called  that  of  Archimedes,  and  standr 
log  in  full  view  Qf  the  public  road.  Plu- 
tarch says,  *'  his  Tomb  was  near  one  of 
the  City-gates;"  but  the  Sepulchre  in 
question  does  not  correspond  with  the 
account  of  the  Tomb  pointed  out  to 
Cicero  as  that  of  the  greatest  of  Engi- 
neers and  Geometricians.  So  little, 
however,  was  the  memory  of  Archi* 
medes  cherished  by  his  unthankful 
countrymen ,  that  only  a  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  years  after  his  death ,  when 
Cicero  became  Questor  of  Sicily,  bram- 
bles were  suffered  to  overshadow  the 
supposed  Remains  of  Archimedes,  whose 
place  of  interment  seemed  to  have  been 
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nearly  forgotten.  Plutarch  likewise  re- 
ports that  this  extraordinary  Man  en- 
joined his  Friends  and  Relatives,  who 
might  survive  him,  to  place  upon  his 
Tomb  a  Sphere  and  a  Cylinder,  and  to 
specify  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Tomb 
that  they  had  complied  with  his  wishes. 
The  Sepulchral  Monumen  t,  found  amidst 
brambles  by  Cicero,  displayed,  on  the 
lower  pari  of  the  Sarcophagus  contain-  ^ 
ed  in  it,  an  inscription,  signifying  that 
a  Cylinder  and  a  Sphere  bad  been  plac- 
ed on  the  upper  part;  and  consequently 
Cicero  supposed  this  to  have  been  the 
Sepulchre  of  Archimedes.  That,  so 
called  by  modern  Antiquaries,  is  hewn 
out  of  a  solid  rock,  and  ornamented 
with  Doric  Columns  supporting  an  Ar- 
chitrave and  Doric  Frieze,  above  which 
rises  a  Pediment.  The  interior  of  the 
Tomb  contains  Niches  for  Urns  and  a 
Sarcophagus;  and  the  place  in  which  it 
stands  seems  to  have  been  a  public  ce- 
metery, judging  by  the  number  of  small 
Tombs  behind  it,  added  to  one  which 
resembles  that  in  question,  except  its 
not  being  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a 
part  of  the  cemetery.  The  supposed 
Xomb  of  Archimedes  displays  no  in- 
scription whatever:  neither  does  it  ac- 
cord with  that  regret  for  his  unfortu- 
nate end  which  was  likely  to  have  in- 
duced Marcellus  to  raise  a  splendid  Mo- 
nument to  his  memory. 

Grottt  di  San  Giovanni,  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  just- mentioned  Burial- 
place  are  Catacombs,  now  called  Le 
GrotUdiSan  Giovanni,  from  a  Church 
erected  near  these  Repositories  for  the 
Dead,  which  are  peculiarly  well  con- 
structed, and  so  large  as  to  resemble  a 
subterranean  city.  The  Entrance  to 
these  Catacombs  is  by  a  Passage  six  feet 
high,  eight  feet  wide,  and  excavated  in 
a  right  line,  so  as  to  form  the  principal 
Street,  above  which  is  an  opening  for 
the  admission  of  light  and  air.  Other 
Streets  branch  off  in  various  directions; 
and  all  are  bordered  with  Columbaria, 
Sepulchral  Chambers  for  families,  and 
an  infinite  number  of  oblong  Cavities* 
made  to  receive  the  remains  of  Adults, 
and  likewise  of  Children. 

A  Stone  (Quarry  situated  in  the  an- 
cient Acradina,  and  now  the  Garden 
of  the  P»P.  Cappuecinit  merits  notice ; 
as  this  Garden,  part  of  which  is  nearly 
a  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
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soil,  presents  a  scene  novel,  picturesque, 
and  beautirul.  It  has  been  hewn  out  of 
a  rock  hard  as  marble,  and  composed 
of  gravel,  petrified  marine  substances, 
etc.  and  the  bottom  of  this  vast  Quarry, 
whence,  in  all  probability,  most  of  the 
materials  for  building  Acradina  were 
taken,  is  at  present  covered  with  a  bed 
^  of  vegetable  earth  so  fertile  as  to  pro- 
duce superb  oranges,  lemons,  citrons, 
pomegranates,  figs,  and  other  fruit. 
The  Gappucctni,  who  inhabit  the  Con- 
vent to  which  tills  Garden  belongs,  ad- 
mit English  Ladies  into  it,  and  accom- 
pany them  round  it  without  scruple; 
alleging  as  a  reason  for  this  deviation 
from  the  rules  of  their  Order,  "that  Eng- 
lish Ladies  are  not  Christians."  Part  of 
the  Quarry  is  shaped  like  the  Ear  of 
Dionysius ;  and  on  one  of  the  perpen- 
dicular masses  of  stone  evidently  left  to 
support  a  roof,  which  was  probably 
shaken  down  by  an  earthquake.  Steps 
are  visible  near  its  summit.  Some  Greek 
Letters,  graven  in  the  Rock,  have  led 
Antiquaries  to  conjecture  that  the  Athe- 
nians, made  prisoners  in  consequence 
of  the  defeat  of  Nieias  and  Demosthenes, 
and  afterward  liberated  for  repeating 
verses  from  Euripides,  were  confined 
here.  It  Is  said  that  the  decapitated 
Statue  of  Venus,  now  in  the  Syracusan 
Museum,  was  found  under  a  fig-tree  in 
or  near  this  Garden. 

Trophy  raised  in  honour  of  Marcel- 
lus.  Beyond  the  Walls  of  ancient  Syra- 
ousa,  opposite  to  the  Peninsula  of  Mag- 
nesi,  already  mentioned,  and|  not  far 
distant  from  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Site  of  the  Gamp  of  Marceilus, 
are  remains  of  a  Column  erected  in  ho- 
nour of  that  great  and  amiable  Roman* 
It  is  said  to  have  been  considerably  in* 
jured  by  the  earthquake  of  1542;  but 
still  displays  a  Base  twenty-four  palmi 
square  and  sixteen  high,  on  which  is  a 
Fragment  of  a  Fluted  Column,  the  Pe- 
destal, perhaps,  of  his  Statue. 

Quarry  of  the  Philosophers.  Return- 
ing to  the  Site  of  the  ancient  Town,  we 
find  a  Quarry  called  that  of  the  Philoso- 
phers, because  supposed  to  have  been 
the  prison  in  which  Dionysius  confined 
the  Poet  PhiloxeniM  and  certain  Philo- 
sophers, for  having  omitted  to  praise 
his  poetical  compositions.  The  ancient 
walls  on  the  left  of  this  Quarry  merit  no- 
tice ;  they  are  nine  feet  thick. 


Second  day.    Fori  Lahdalug,    The 
ride  to  this  Fortress,  which  was  so  pe- 
culiarly strong  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  Citadel  of  ancient  Syra- 
cuscB,  presents  a  view  of  the  coarse  of 
the  Aqueduct,  thirty  miles  in  extent, 
and  already  mentioned  as  the  work  of 
Carthaginian  Slaves ;  it  likewise   pre- 
sents a  view  of  tl|^   ruined  Wails  of 
Tyehe»  and  the  situation  of  the  ancient 
Gate  where  the  Athenian  General,  De- 
mosthenes ,   made  a  -  forcible    entry. 
The  ascent  to  Fort  Labdalas   passes 
through  a  portion  of  Epipola,  where, 
according  to  Diodorus  Sicuius,  began  a 
Wall  erected  by  Dionysius  the  Elder  io 
twenty  days,  and  extending,  accordlDg 
to  some  opinions,  seven  miles;  a  cir- 
cumstance less  wonderful  than  it  ap- 
pears to  be ;  for  the  whole  surroanding 
country  is  a  stone  quarry,  and  therefore 
building- materials  abounded  in  all  di- 
rections.   Six  thoasand  masons  were 
employed  to  accomplish  this  work,  be- 
side two  hundred  peasants,  six  thoasand 
oxen,  an  immense  number  of  stone- 
cutters, and  one  architect  assigned  to 
every  acre.    Some  of  the  stones  which 
composed  this  Wall  were  eighteen- feet 
long;  and  part  of  it  was  very  perfect  till 
thrown  down  by  Charles  v.,  at  the  pe- 
riod when  he  fortified  Ortygia  and  dis- 
mantled Fort  Labdalus.    Between  the 
north-east  Angle  of  that  Fort  and  a  Line 
of  Walls  to  the  north,  is  a  Gateway,  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  one  of  the  En- 
trances to  Epipola,  and  not  improba- 
bly the  breach  by  which  flfarcellas  en- 
tered*   The  remains  of  Fori  ^addoliM 
are  still  sufficient  to  show  the  manner 
of  constructing  ancient  Grecian  For- 
tresses, and  likewise  to  prove  the  re- 
semblance between  that  in  question 
and  those  erected  by  the  Pelasgi  near 
the  upper-road  from  Naples  to  Rome. 

On  the  western  side  of  Fort  Labda* 
lus,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  Gate- 
way leading  to  a  Court  nearly  two  hun- 
dred English  feet  in  length,  and  nearly 
fifty  feet  in  breadth.  On  this  side  also 
may  be  traced  a  deep  Moat,  containing 
an  Entrance  to  a  Subterranean  Pas- 
sage which  passed  under  the  Fortress, 
extended  to  Tyche^  and  likewise  served 
as  a  Sally-port  for  the  Garrison.  This 
Subterranean  Passage  Is  nine  feet 
wide,  cut  through  solid  rocks,  and  loAy 
enough  to  admit  cftvalry^Persons  retura- 
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iDg  heoce  toward  Tyek9,  and  following 
the  coarse  of  the  Aqueduct,  may  dU- 
coyer  several  openings  into  this  Pas- 
sage, one  similar  to  which  may  he  seen 
at  Alatrium  ,.in  the  Papal  Territories. 
On  the  northern  side  of  Fort  Labdaltu 
are  remains  of  immense  Bulwarks,  and 
a  long  Line  of  Walls;  and  within  the 
Fort  are  vestiges  of  a  Well,  for  the  use 
of  the  Garrison.  The  walls  of  iVeopo- 
lis  and  Tyche  are  said  to  have  united 
at  the  south  side  of  Fort  Lahdalus,  on 
a  spoi  where  Hybla  Minor  is  a  conspi- 
cuous object. 

Fonts  Ciane  and  River  Anap\*$, 
The  iinapu5,a  deep  but  very  narrow 
stream,  has  two  branches,  one  of  them 
being  fed  by  the  Fonte  Ciane,  which  pos- 
sesses a  capacious  and  profound  basin, 
supplied  by  pellucid  water.  The;neigh- 
bouring  country  presents  a  pestiferous 
marsh.  Large  and  particularly  luxu- 
riant Papyri  crowd  the  banks  of  the 
Apanus,  especially  near  the  Fonte 
Ciane,  where  these  tufted  Bushes  are 
apparently  more  than  twelve  feet  high : 
they  have  square  and  smooth  green 
stems  without  joints,  and  their  tufts 
are  large  and  nearly  while.  Paper  has 
been  made  of  the  Syracusan  Papyri  by 
Signer  Politi  of  Syracuse;  who  was,  in 
1834,  the  best  Cicerone  to  be  met  wMh 
there.  Aquatic  birds  frequent  the  Ana- 
put  in  considerable  numbers  {  and 
about  midsummer  its  banks  are  covered 
with  myriads  of  fliefi,  peculiar  it  is  said 
to  this  spot,  and  having  four  dark-co- 
loured wings  and  a  black  body  tipped 
with  red  under  the  tail.  The  Anapus, 
ft*om  the  Fonte  Cian<;  till  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Portus  Magnus,  where 
it  falls  into  the  sea,  is  so  narrow  that 
the  Papyri  often  touch  the  boats  as  they 
glide  up  and  down  the  river. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  OXympicus,  Near 
the  junction  of  the  two.branchesof  the 
Jlfuipi4«,and  not  far  from  what  is  called 
the  Site  of  the  Athenian  Camp,  stand 
two  gigantic  Columns  of  the  Grecian- 
Doric  Order,  channelled  to  within  a  few 

(>)  Two  days  being  sufficient  for  exam- 
ining the  remains  of  Syracuse,  Travellers 
should  not  linger  needlessly  in  this  pestilie- 
rous  climate :  olhcrwise  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  \m\  the  pretty  modern  Town  of 
Nolo,  near  Syracuse,  the  Site  of  the  ancient 


feet  of  the  ground ;  and  these  Columns, 
with  some  fallen  fragments,  arc  the  on- 
ly remains  now  visible,  of  a  once  mag- 
nificent Edifice  consecrated  to  Olyrn* 
pic  Jove,  whose  statue  here  was  adorn- 
ed by  Biero  II.,  a  Syracusan  Monarch 
famed  for  bis  virtues,  with  a  mantle  of 
gold  wrought  from  the  spoils  of  the 
Carthaginians;  but  Dionyslus  the  Elder, 
prone  to  sacrilege,  possessed  himself  of 
it,  saying,  '*The  Son  of  Saturn  bad  a 
garment  too  heavy  for  summer  and  too 
cold  for  winter,  and  should  therefore 
be  provided  with  one  made  of  woolleii 
cloth,  fit  for  both  seasons."  The  Prs- 
tor,  Veres,  the  most  rapacious  of  the 
Roman  Governors  of  Sicily,  removed 
this  Statue  to  Rome;  from  which  period 
the  Temple  in  question  went  to  decay. 
Contiguous  to  these  Ruins  is  an  Oblong 
Reservoir,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
feet  deep,  and  probably  an  ancient  Re- 
ceptacle for  purifying  water.  (>) 

The  distance  from  Syracuse  to  Catania 
is  forty-two  miles  by  the  upper  road, 
but  considerably  less  going  the  latter 

{lart  of  the  way  by  the  sea-shore,  which 
s usually  practicable  in  calm  weather.(*) 

These  roads,  for  several  miles,  pursue 
the  same  course,  passing  the  supposed 
Tomb  of  Archimedes,  then  proceeding 
by  the  Scala  Grmca  within  view  of  the 
Trophy  of  Marcellus,  and  leaving  on  the 
right  Magnesi,  and  on  the  left  a  Wall 
of  ancient  masonry,  which  stands  on 
the  Site  of  what  Is  called  the  Roman 
Camp. 

The  Castor-oil  plant  grows  in  large 
quantities  at  the  sides  of  this  road, 
which,  in  1834,  was  for  three  miles  at 
least  carrozzahile.  Farther  on,  the 
road  presents  a  distant  prospect  of 
Mililli,  together  with  Augusta,  built  by 
Frederick  II.,  and  possessing  one  of  the 
best  Harbours  in  Sicily. 

The  neighbourhood  of  MilllU  was  once 
famous  for  Sugar-canes,  which  were 
sedulously  cultivated  there,  during  the 
period  when  Sicily  was  compelled  to 
furnish  a  thousand  cwt.  of  sugar  annu- 

Town,  nearer  still,  together  with  several 
Antiquities  in  its  neighbourhood* 

{*)  GoiDg  by  the  fowcr  road,  and  seftlnff 
out  from  Syracuse  the  moment  when  the 
Gates  are  opened,  it  is  practicable  to  reach 
Catania  in  good  tioR'  the  lame  day 
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ally  for  the  Knights  of  Malta:  and  in  the 
pretty  Village  of  Avola,  eighteen  miles 
distant  from  Syracuse,  Sugar  Plan- 
tations may  still  be  seen ;  but  they  are 
kept  up  chiefly  as  objects  of  curiosity 
and  pleasure;  the  superior  quality  of 
West  Indian  sugar  having  put  an  end  to 
the  cultivation'  of  the  Sugar-cane  in  Si- 
cily as  an  article  of  commerce.  Sicilian 
sugar  is,  however,  very  sweet,  and  the 
plant  which  produces  it  resembles  other 
canes,  except  that  it  is  less  loft^.  The 
name  given  to  this  cane  by  the  Sicilians 
seems  to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and  there- 
fore they  conclude  that  the  plant  is  in- 
digenous to  Sicily :  but  how  far  its  use 
was  known  to  the  Ancients  appears  un- 
certain. 

Between  Syracuse  and  Catania  Travel- 
lers us  ally  stop  to  give  their  mules  a 
short  bait  at  Casenuove,  a  Hamlet  con- 
taining nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  Inn, 
except  a  Stable.  Beyond  Casenuove 
Travellers  cross  the  Symethus,  now 
called  theGiarretta,  in  a  Pont-volant, 
which,  though  small,  is  safe;  but  the 
operation  usually  consumes  half  an 
hour,  notwithstanding  the  narrowness 
of  the  river.  A  magnificent  view  of 
iEtna  presents  itself  between  Casenuove 
and  the  Symethus,  beyond  which  a 
broad  bed  of  Lava,  produced  by  an 
Eruption  afiGlna  in  1669,  extends  to 
Catania. 

The  first  view  of  this  city  and  its  Sara- 
cenic domes  is  striking.  ^tna,with  its 
thickly -peopled  base,  towers  in  the 
back-ground,  and  props  the  clouds, 
while  running  out  in  a  line  before  the 
City,  and  beyond  the  present  Port^  is  a 
stream  of  black  Lava  of  1669— a  fearful 
siglit— although  the  blocks  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  now  mouldering  into 
'dust. 

Catania,  anciently  Cataotna  ( town  of 
^tna),  was,  according  to  some  writers, 
founded  by  the  Cyclops,  and  one  of 
their  first-built  Cities.  Other  records 
say  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Chalcis,  seven  hundred  and  fifty- three 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is 
now  reported  to  contain  above  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  possesses  the 
only  regularly  established  University  in 
the  Island.    Catania  is,  moreover,  the 


See  of  a  Bishop,  whose  revenues  are 
very  considerable,  owing  in  great  mea- 
sure to  the  produce  of  the  snow  on  ^t- 
na ;  for  that  mountain  not  only  furnishes 
Sicily  with  this  healthftil  commoditr, 
but  likewise  supplies  Malta  and  olher 
places.  Frozen  snow  is, strictly  speak- 
ing, the  staff  of  life  in  Sicily,  both  of 
ttie  nobleman  and  the  peasant,  each  of 
whom  dreads  a  want  of  it  more  than 
a  famine.  Catania  was  severely  injured 
by  the  Eruption  of  1669,  and  almost 
destroyed  by  the  Earthquake  of  1693, 
when  great  part  of  its  inhabitants  were 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  their  bouses 
and  churches :  but  it  rose  again,  Phe&- 
n<x-like,  from  its  ashes,  so  much  in- 
creased in  beauty,  as  to  rival  if  not 
eclipse  every  other  city  of  the  Island, 
Palermo  excepted.  The  Cathedral  at 
Catania  was  originally  built  and  the  see 
founded  hy  Ruggero  in  1193. 

The  existing  Cathedral  is,  In  point 
of  architecture,  the  most  chaste  and 
elegant  Church  Sicily  possesses.    In  its 
facade  are  Columns  of  Granite,  which 
once  ornamented   (he   Scena  of  the 
largest  of  the  Greek  Theatres.    Its  Gu- 
p4ila  is  a  fine  one;  and  the  interior  of 
the  Church  is  decorated  with  Frescos 
by  Corradino;  a  good  Painting  in  oil  of 
S.  Agata,  by  Paladino; 'Arabesques  and 
Bassi-rilievi  (which  decorate  the  doors 
of  the  Cross-aisle)  by  6agini;and  fine 
specimens  of  Lava  and  Alabaster  in  a 
Chapel  to  the  north  of  the  Choir;  one 
piece  of  the  red  La  va  in  this  Ghapel  being 
equally  beautiful   with  rosso  antico, 
though   somewhat   paler.  (>}    The  Sa- 
cristy contains  a  J'resco  which  repre- 
sents the  awful  Eruption  of  1669. 

The  Unii)ersUy,  founded  in  1444,  by 
AlphoDso,  at  that  period  Monarch  of 
Sicily,  contains  a  large  library  of  a  very 
valuable  description. 

The  Piazza  del  Duomot  a  spacious 
Square,  i&  ornamented  with  an  Obelisk 
of  red  Egyptian  Granite,  displaying 
Hieroglyphics,  and  placed  on  the  back 
of  an  Elephant  sculptured  in  Lava. 
This  Obelisk  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
tania, in  imitation  of  the  Obelisks  of 
Egypt.  The  Elephant  la  decidedly  a 
work  of  the  lower  ages. 


(>)  The  l^va  of  iEloa,  however,  generally  tipeaking,  is  neither  so  various  nor  ao  hsaalihil 
as  that  of  Vesuvius. 
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The  JUonoitero  dei  Benedittini  es- 
pecially attracts  notice,  on  account  of 
its  narrow  escape  Troin  destruction  by 
the  Lava  of  1660.  Such  an  escape 
8cenied  miraculous;  for  the  Lava, 
after  approaching  within  five  yards 
of  one  side  of  the  Monastery,  turned 
off  to  the  left;  while  on  another  side 
it  came  within  ten  yards,  and  then 
turned  the  corner  near  the  Church, 
leaving  that  untouched.  The  existing 
Garden  of  the  Monastery  is  situated 
upon  this  stream  of  Lava.  But  the  Earth- 
quake of  1693  compelled  the  Benedit- 
tini to  rebuild  their  Church,  together 
with  great  part  of  their  Monastery, which 
they  did  on  a  magnificent  scale;  and 
the  present  Church  would  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  Edifices  existing, 
but  for  the  abominable  white-wash  with 
which  the  modem  inhabitants  of  the 
two  Sicilies  have  defaced  their  public 
structures.  The  Choir  of  the  spacious 
Church  in  question  is  decorated  with 
fine  Carving  in  wood:  some  of  the 
Paintings  are  by  Cavallucci ;  the  organ 
is  excellent,  the  Organist  skilful,  the 
singing  fine,  and  the  whole  service  per- 
formed with  dignity  and  devotion. 
The  Organ  has  seventy-four  stops,  one 
being  imitative  of  drums  and  cymbals ; 
and  this  instrumeni,  which  is  considered 
as  a  eapo-d^opera,  was  made  by  a  citizen 
of  Catania.  The  Monks  belonging  to 
this  Confraternity  are  Noblemen,  reput- 
ed to  be  so  kind  to  Foreigners  who 
visit  their  Church  as  to  select  choice 
music  for  their  gratification.  The  Be- 
nedittini in  question  possess  a  valuable 
Museum,  which,  except  it  be  at  their 
dinner  hour,  is  shown  to  persons  of  the 
male  sex.  it  is  said  to  contain  above 
three  hundred  ancient  Sicilian  Vases; 
one  of  these,  having  a  black  ground 
with  red  figures,  displays  Etruscan 
Characters^a  collection  of  Penates  in 
terra  cotta  and  bronze  arc  also  said  to 
be  found  here;  as  are  a  superb  Venus 
Anadyoroene  in  bronze  —  an  ancient 
circular  Lamp  for  twelve  lights — a  col- 
lection of  ancieut  Sacrificial  and  family 
Utensils— a  Roman  Legionary  Eagle^ 
upward  of  a  thousand  ancient  Medals  of 
Sicily,  Magna  Graecia,  and  Greece  pro- 
perly so  called— Shells— Petrifactions— 


and  Lava  Hrom  i£tna— two  Tables  of 
Petrified  Shells  polished— two  Tables  of 
Ebony  and  Ivory,  representing  the 
principal  events  in  the  Roman  History 
—a  Table  comprising  two  hundred  va- 
rieties of  Marbles— and  likewise  several 
ancient  Sicilian  Tiles,  one  displaying 
the  Figure  of  a  Woman,  and  another 
that  of  a  Rabbit. 

The  Arches  of  the  ancient  and  now 
subterranean  Structures  at  Catania  arc 
formed  with  Tiles  placed  alternately 
between  pieces  of  Lava ;  and  the  Tile 
marked  with  a  Rabbit,  or  a  Rare,  for  it 
is  difficult  in  pottery  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other,  was  probably  ma- 
nufactured at  Messina,  where  that  qua- 
druped was  previously  unknown;  and, 
in  consequence,  ancient  Messinian  Me- 
dals bore  the  stamp  of  a  hare,  or  a 
rabbit,  whichever  it  might  be. 

The  JUMseam  formed  many  years 
since  by  the  deceased  Principe  Ignazio 
Biscari,  an  amiable,  enlightened,  and 
patriotic  Nobleman,  deserves  notice. 
The  Court-yard  contains  a  small  ancient 
Obelisk  of  Granite,  charged  with  Hiero- 
glyphics like  that  In  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo— ancient  Hand-mills  and  Sarco- 
phagi of  Lava— and  a  Pedestal  support- 
ing a  Vase  of  Lava,  also  ancient  and 
ornamented  wilh  Bassi-rilievi.  (<) 

Among  the  collection  of  Bronzes  are 
a  Wrestler— Adonis — ^a  drunken  Faun — 
Antinous— Julius  Caesar  I — several  Sta- 
tues of  Venus— Mercury— Apollo !  and  a 
small  Hercules.  The  collection  of  Egyp- 
tian, Etruscan,  and  Latin  Antiquities 
is  large,  and  one  of  the  Balances  has  a 
weight  representing  theFigure  of  Rome. 
Here  likewise  are  ancient  Tools  used  by 
Mechanics  —  Sacrificial  Utensils  and 
others  used  in  Public  Baths-*Kitchen 
Utensils  — an  ancient  Ploughshare  — 
Bronze  Vases,  and  elegant  Lamps,  one 
of  which,  shaped  like  a  Scenic  Mask, 
may  be  divided  so  as  to  make  two. 
Among  the  collection  of  Statues  in 
Marble  is  a  Torso,  semi-colossal,  and 
found  in  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  ancient  Forum  of  Catania.  Accord- 
ing to  Riedesel,  the  Statue  represented 
Bacchus,  and  is  executed  in  the  very 
finest  style  of  Grecian  sculpture.  This 
Museum  likewise  contains  a  Cornice, 


(>)  Ancieut  Bassi-rilie\i  of  Lava  were  not  uncommon  at  Catania ;  several  of  them  having 
hci'D  found  there,  in  the  ancient  Baths. 
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and  a  CapUal  of  one  of  the  columns 
or  the  ancient  Theatre  excavated  by 
Prince  Biscari— a  Statue  of  Hercules, 
found  in  ancient  Catania,  with  one  leg 
wanting,  which  has  been  ill-restored— a 
fine  Pedestal— Busts  of  Jove  and  Cara- 
calla— Two  Statues  of  Venus  — Scipio, 
with  a  Scar  on  the  head— Julius  Cssar 
— Adrian,  in  the  character  of  Mars — ^the 
Statue  of  a  Muse,  found  in  the  ancient 
Theatre,  and  beautirully  draped— and 
Ceres,  supposed  to  represent  Li  via. 

Among  the  Bassi-rilievi  is  a  beautiful 
Female  Figure  seated  on  one  side  of  an 
Altar,  and  a  graceful  manly  Figure  on 
the  opposite  side,  with  his  hand  extend- 
ed, as  if  he  were  in  the  act  of  adjuration; 
and  behind  the  altar  is  a  third  Figure 
witnessing  the  scene.  Another  Basso- 
rilievo  represents  the  Head  of  Medusa : 
and  beside  the  foregoing  Antiquities  is 
an  excellent  satire  upon  drunkenness, 
conveyed  in  the  form  of  Silenus  covered 
with  fur  and  metamorphosed  into  a 
wild  beast.  Here  likewise  are  a  collec- 
tion ofPenates— a  Cabinet  of  old  Sicilian 
Costumes— eight  thousand  Medals,  Ro- 
man, Sicilian,  and  Greek»  four  hundred 
of  which  are  gold;  and  this  collection 
comprises,  according  to  report,  the 
whole  series  of  Consular  and  also  oflm- 
])erial  Roman  Medals.  Ancient  and  va- 
luable Medals  are  frequently  found  in 
Sicily;  and  several  of  Ihem  record  the 
filial  piety  of  AnapiusandAmphinomus, 
natives  of  Catania,  who,  as  already  men- 
tioned, saved  their  Parents  from  death 
during  an  Eruption  of  Mina.  But  to 
return  to  the  Biscari  Museum.  Here  are 
two  exquisite  Lachrymatories  of  ancient 
Coloured  Glass— Armour,  and  curious 
Musquetry— Shells^Specimens  of  Sici- 
lian Marbles— iEtna  and  Lipari  Lava, 
together  with  above  four  hundred  an- 
cient Siciiian  Vases  of  pottery,  found  in 
and  near  Catania:  one  of  them  is  highly 
prized  for  having  a  white  ground,  not 
often  met  with ;  and  another  exhibits 
four  horses  harnessed  to  a  war-chariot. 

Catania  is  regularly  and  handsomely 
built;  its  Streets  are  extensive,  straight, 
wide,  and  paved  with  £tna  Lava :  nature 
bad  not  given  it  a  good  Port,  but  iEtna 
fully  supplied  this  deficiency,  l)y  form- 
Jog  a  Mole  beyond  the  power  of  Man  to 
have  constructed.  The  Lava  of  1669, 
however,  destroyed  this  Mole,  and  half- 
buried  the  Fortress  near  it,  so  that 


the  Harbour  is  no  longer  what  it  was. 

There  are  two  Hotels  at  Catania^  one 
of  which,  The  Crown,  kept  by  Sfgnor 
Abbate,  an  intelligent  and  respectable 
person,  is  universally  commended  by 
Travellers  of  all  nations.  Signor  Abbate 
was,  for  several  years,the  Capo  Cicerone 
of  jfitna,  and  a  most  excellent  Guide^ 
He  no  longer  attends  the  generalily  of 
persons  to  the  sumraitof  that  Volcano; 
but  recommends  as  Guides,  In  bis  stead. 
Maestro  Antonio— Antonio  Mazzaglia — 
Salvatorc  Carbonaro— and  Vincenzo 
Carbonaro.  The  other  Hotel  is  called 
JLo  Locanda  delV  EUfante,  and  was 
kept,  in  1834,  by  the  Widow  Puglisi^ 
who  did  her  best  to  joblige  Travellers. 
The  bread,  wine,  fruit,  kitchen-vegeta- 
bles, and  butchers*  meat,  at  Catania,  are 
good;  the  fish  is  excellent;  the  water 
not  good;  and  the  Hybla  honey  deli- 
cious. The  Silk-Manufactory  here  is  the 
largest  and  best  in  Sicily;  and  fine^pe- 
cimens  of  Amber,  Jet,  and  the  Lava  of 
JStna,  may  be  purchased  in  this  City. 

So  often,  both  in  ancient  and  moderD 
times,  has  the  fate  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  been  shared  by  Catania,  owing 
to  the  formidable  Volcano,  which  has 
repeatedly  covered  the  Town  and  its 
vicinity  with  Lava,  black  sand,  and 
cinders,  that  It  is  difficult  either  to  form 
an  idea,  or  give  any  account  of  its  an- 
cient Greek  and  Roman  Edifices,  which 
are  all  more  or  less  entombed.  Prince 
Biscari,  however,  partially  disinterred 
some  of  them,  and  penetrated  into 
others,  without  being  able  to  open  them 
to  the  light  of  day.  But  what  particularly 
endeared  him  to  his  fellow-citizens  was 
an  Excavation  which  restored  to  thena 
a  Spring  or  excellent  Water,  buried  by 
the  Lava  of  1669.  Previous  to  that 
period  the  Castle  of  Catania  stood,  as 
already  mentioned,  near  the  Mole,  which 
was  contiguous  to  the  ancient  Wall  of 
the  Town.  This  Wall  and  Castle  had  at 
their  base  a  delicious  Spring  and  Stream 
of  Water :  but  the  Lava  of  1669,  which 
rolled  from  the  Monti-Rossi  in  the 
lowest  Region  of  ^toa  to  tfal.«  point, 
accumulated  till  it  became  near  sixty 
feet  high,  burying  the  wall  of  the 
Town,  filling  up  the  sea  to  a  vast  ex- 
tent, and  destroying  the  Mole.  The  Lava 
bad,  however,  left,  near  the  half-eu- 
tombed  Castle,  a  small  aperture,  which 
enabled  Prbfite   Biscari  to   ascertain 
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where  the  wall  of  the  Town  was  situ- 
ated; and,  in  consequence,  he  made  an 
Eicavation,  and  recovered  for  his  com- 
patriots their  regretted  Spring  of  water; 
to  which  Travellers  are  now  conducted 
down  by  a  Flight  of  sixty-three  Steps  in 
the  midst  of  solid  Lava.  This  Spring  is 
perfectly  translucent. 

The  ancient  Greek  Theatres  (over 
which  modern  edifices  are  now  erected) 
appear,  from  Eicavations  made  by 
Prince'Biscari,  to  have  stood  on  the  side 
of  a  hill;  and  the  present  entrance  to 
them  is  by  ancient  Steps  leading  down 
into  one  of  the  Avenues  belonging  to 
Ihe  large  Theatre,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  contained  thirty-three  thousand 
spectators.  To  the  right  of  this  Avenue 
are  other  ancient  Steps  leading  to  the 
Odeum,  which  was  only  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet  in  diameter;  a  pre- 
sumptive proof  that  the  Sicilians  of 
foraper  days  were  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, partial  to  harmonic  sounds.  All 
the  Avenues  to  these  Structures  display 
remains  of  Aqueducts.  Both  Theatres 
are  composed  of  iBtna  Lava;  but  most 
of  their  decorations  were,  during  the 
dark  ages,  destroyed  by  ihe  hand  of  Ig- 
norance; and  even  the  form  of  the 
large  Theatre  cannot  be  accurately 
traced,  so  as  to  prove  whether  it  was 
strictly  semi-circular,  or  more  like  the 
shape  of  a  horse-shoe.  Three  of  its 
Corridors, together  with  Seven  Rows  of 
Seats,  have  been  excavated ;  and  enough 
of  the  Front-wall  of  the  Scena  remains 
to  show  the  Three  Entrances  for  the 
Actors.  We  are  told  that  this  Theatre 
existed  during  ihe  second  attack  of  the 
Athenians  upon  the  Syracusans;  and 
that  Alcibiades,  ihe  Athenian  General, 
pronounced  an  oration  in  thisTheatre : 
—  and  perhaps,  during  the  dramatic 
exhibitions  here,  or  in  the*  Odeum, 
Tisias,  surnamed  Stersichorus,  who  re- 
sided and  died  at  Catania,  might  have 
taught  Choruses  to  become  stationary, 
and  chant  accompanied  by  music.(*) 
The  third  Corridor  of  the  large  Theatre 
seems  to  have  been  furnished  with 
boxes  for  Female  Spectators,  and  an 
external  Portico  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Edifice. 

On  the  side  of  a  hill  near  the  Porta  di 
Acl«  likewise  called  Porta  Stersicorea, 


from  the  Tomb  of  Stersichorus  having 
been  placed  here,  are  Subterranean 
Remains  of  an  immense  Amphitheatre, 
erected  by  the  Roman  Colony  Augustus 
established  at  Catania.  But  when  gla- 
diatorial shows  were  abolished,  this 
colossean  Edifice  was  neglected,  and  at 
length  became  a  mass  of  ruins;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  people  of 
Catania  asked  permission  of  the  Em- 
peror, Theodosius,  to  use  some  of  the 
materials  for  repairing  their  Walls ;  the 
permission  was  given,  and  likewise  pro- 
fited by  in  other  Instances. 

The  form  of  this  Edifice  was  oval,  and 
its  circumference  is  reputed  to  have 
been  a  thousand  feet :  several  parts  of 
Its  Corridors  have  been  excavated,  and 
the  lowest  Corridor  contains  Dens  for 
Wild  Beasts.  On  the  western  side  are 
large  Channels  to  convey  water,  which 
might  probably  have  been  let  Into  the 
Arena  for  the  purpose  of  representing 
naval  combats  there. 

Behind  the  Monastero  de*  Benedittini, 
in  the  midst  of  Lava,  are  several  Arches 
of  a  magnificent  Aqueduct,  which 
brought  water  to  Catania  from  Licodia, 
sixteen  miles  distant.  This,  too,  is  a 
Roman  work. 

The  ancient  Baths  under  the  Cathe- 
dral, which  were  excavated  by  Prince 
Biscari,  merit  notice,  although  part  of 
them,  the  Vapour  Baths,  have  been  re- 
entombed,  in  the  latter  the  Waiting- 
room  and  Furnaces  still  exist;  and  Balls 
of  Lava,  found  near  these  Furnaces, 
have  led  to  a  belief  that  the  Balls  were 
made  red-hot,  and  then  used  for  keep- 
ing up  the  heat  bf  the  fires.  The  extent 
of  this  subterranean  Edifice  appears  to 
have  been  very  considerable. 

The  Convento  de*  P.  P.  Carmelitani 
contains  a  Structure  which  evidently 
was  an  ancient  Laeonicum.  Hs  form  is 
octagonal ;  Its  diameter  thirty-three 
feet;  and  it  has  a  hemispherical  Cupo- 
la :  the  style  of  the  Building  and  the 
Inscriptions  are  Roman. 

The  Garden  of  the  P.  P.  Cappuccini 
contains  a  well-preserved  Circular 
Ancient  Tomb,  together  with  Ruins  of 
a  Sepulchre  in  a  pyramidieal  shape, 
small,  but  similar  in  construction  to 
those  of  Egypt. 

Toward  the  northern  part  of  the  mo* 


(•)  Stersichoms  died  during  the  afty-sixth  Olympiad. 
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dern  City,  near  the  Baslione  degr  In- 
fetti,  are  remains  of  a  large  Structure 
of  excellent  Greek  masonry,  supposed 
to  be  part  of  the  celebrated  Temple  of 
Geres,  to  which  females  only  were  al- 
lowed access,  and  whence  a  peculiarly 
fine  Statue  of  the  goddess  was  stolen  by 
the  iosaliable  Yerres. 
*  Westward,  beyond  the  Walls  of  the 
City,  are  a  considerable  number  of  an- 
cient Tombs.  At  the  Gbiesa  della  Mecca 
is  a  well-preserved  CoZumbartum ;  and 
afioih»T  Burial -place  of  the  same  de- 
scription may  be  found  in  the  Garden 
belonging  to  the  Miiioriti. 

In  April  18.34,  when  the  Author  of 
this  Work  visited  Catania,  it  was  im- 
possible to  ascend  to  the  summit  of 
^tna,  so  immensely  deepwas  the  snow 
which  covered  its  sides;  but,  neverthe- 
less, Travellers  found  no  dilficuUy  in 
going,  either  on  a  Mule,  or  in  a  Lelli- 
ga,  to  Nicolosi,  a  Village  twelve  miles 
distant  from  Gatania,  and  situated  in 
the  lowermost  Region  of  JStna.  The 
Path  to  Nicolosi  is  a  gentle  and  safe 
ascent;  and  amidst  deluges  of  volcanic 
sand,  cinders,  and  Lava,  this  ride  dis- 
plays fields  of  grain,  vineyards,  fruit- 
trees  of  almost  every  description,  among 
which  are  the  mulberry  and  date-bear- 
ing palm ;  and  here  likewise,  gigantic  in 
their  species  as  the  Mountain  which 
gives  them  birth,  are  the  usual  fences 
of  Sicily,  the  aloe  and  the  Indian  Fig.(>; 
The  Inn  at  Nicolosi  contains  one  large 
room,  where  four  or  five  beds,  not  of  the 
best  description,  are  placed  in  recesses: 
but  it  neither  affords  eatables  nor  any 
other  accommodations  for  Travellers. 

Signor  Mario  Gemellaro,  who  has  re- 
sided many  years  in  this  Yiilage,  and 
devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  exami- 
nation of  iEtna,  is  a  person  of  science, 
and  moreover  extremely  kind  in  giving 
aid  and  information  to  Travellers;  and 
as  it  seems,  from  his  report  combined 
with  the  testimony  of  former  ages,  that 
the  Eruptions  of  iEtna  have  usually 
taken  place  in  its  lower  Regions,  Tra- 
vellers who  are  impeded  by  snow  from 
visiting  the  upper  parts  of  the  Mountain 

(i)  The  aloe  and  the  Indian  fig  not  only 
form  all  the  f»»nc5e8  of  Sicily,  but  arc  so  large 
that  the  stem  of  the  latter  is  in  girth  nearly 
the  size  of  a  small  fi>reBt  tree,  as  likewise  is 
tlie  stalk  which  bears  the  flowers  of  the 
aloe. 


would  find  themselves  repaid  for  the 
trouble  of  making  a  tour  round  its 
Base,  and  thereby  seeing  the  various 
sheets  of  Lava  which  have,  at  different 
periods,  issued  from  the  sides  of  this 
gigantic  Volcano.  (>) 

An  ascent  to  the  heights  of  iStna  is 
unprofitable,  and  seldom  practicable 
unless  the  weather  be  warm,  serene, 
and  settled.  Persons  who  resolve  to 
attempt  this  ascent  should  provide 
themselves  with  strong  thick-soled  half- 
boots  (those  lined  with  fur  are  the  most 
comfortable),  gloves  lined  with  fur,  or 
made  of  the  beard  of  the  Pinna  Marina, 
stockings  made  of  the  same  material, 
or  thick  worsted,  and  travelling-caps 
lined  with  fur.  Thick  veils  are  likewise 
exceedingly  useful  to  guard  the  eyes, 
and  prevent  the  suiphureous  clouds 
which  frequently  roll  down  iEtna  from 
affecting  the  breath.  Light  but  very 
warm  pielisses,  or  great  coats,  are  also 
needful ;  and  Sicilian  travelling-cloaks 
with  hoods,  the  whole  made  of  leather, 
are  particularly  convenient,  as  they  ex- 
clude rain.  A  strong  Walking-stick, 
with  an  iron  spike  at  the  end,  is  like- 
wise a  great  convenience  between  the 
Coia  degl'  Inglesi  and  the  summit  of 
the  Mountain.  Mattresses  and  Pillows, 
warm  Goverlids,  a  Tinder-box  and 
Matches,  Lamp-oil,  a  Lantern  contain- 
ing a  Lamp,  Water,  and  a  block-tin 
Kettle  for  heating  it,  Carbonelltf,  Char- 
coal, an  iron  Saucepan  and  Cover,  filled 
with  strong  Soup  in  jelly.  Coffee,  Sugar, 
Spice,  Wine  powerful  enough  to  be 
mixed  with  boiling  water,  and  Rum,  or 
Brandy,  for  the  Guides,  are  necessary 
appendages  to  this  expedition.  Travel- 
lers, however,  should  on  no  considera- 
tion follow  the  example  of  their  Guides, 
by  drinking  spirits  to  fortify  themselves 
against  the  intense  cold  in  the  upper- 
most Region  of  ^tna ;  as  the  purpose 
would  not  be  answered,  and  serious 
illness  might  probably  enye.  Travel^ 
lerswho  indulge  themselves  by  sleeping 
on  the  Mountain,  either  at  the  Ca$f$ 
della  Neve,  or  the  Casa  degV  ingtesi, 
should  take  especial  care,  while  they 

(">}  Signor  Abbate  told  the  Author  'of  this 
Work  that  he  witnessed,  at  Catania,  some 
few  years  since,  an  Eruption  of  water, 
which  issued  from  Monte  Rosso  and  deluged 
the  Town. 
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sleep,  to  have  their  fires  composed  of 
Carbonella  unaided  by  Charcoal.  The 
Peasants  of  JStna  are  celebrated  for 
being  robust,  Intrepid,  civil,  and  ho- 
nest; and  in  case  of  danger  the  Mules 
and  Guides  of  Catania  are  less  trust- 
worthy than  those  of  NIcolosi;  conse- 
quently Travellers  often  prefer  the  lat- 
ter from  Nicolosi  onward. 

JBtna  rises  more  than  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Sicilian 
sea.  (*)  Pindar  mentions  it  as  an  active 
Volcano:  Homer  is  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  as  his  descriptions  of  coun- 
tries are,  even  now,  geographically 
true,  his  silence  may  be  considered  as 
strong  presumptive  proof  that  this  Vol- 
cano was  not  active  in  his  days.  Plato*s 
first  visit  to  Sicily  originated  from  a 
wish  to  examine  the  Crater  of  iBtna; 
and  Adrian  ascended  the  Cone  to  con- 
template the  rising  sun  from  its  sum- 
mit. The  base  of  the  mountain,  com- 
puted to  be  above  forty  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, is  full  of  conical  hills;  and 
this  first  Region  likewise  displays,  in  ail 
directions,  Towns,  Villages,  Gardens, 
Vineyards,  Fields  of  Flax  and  Hemp, 
with  abundance  of  Fruit-trees.  The  se- 
cond Region,  called  Bosco  di  Patemo, 
is  clothed  with  Ilexes,  and  toward  the 
north  with  Pines.  The  soil  here,  being 
Lava  converted  by  time  into  rich  ve- 
getable earth,  yields  aromatic  herbs 
and  flowers  of  various  descriptions, 
mingled  with  fern :  but  beyond  the 
GnHta  delU  Capre»  formerly  used  as  a 
shelter  for  Travellers,  the  trees  become 
fewer  in  number,  deformed,  and  d^iarf- 
ish;  till  at  length  they  degenerate  into 
mere  shrubs,  and  are  lost  amidst  vol- 
canic sand.  Here  commences  the  third 
Region,  consisting  of  Scoriae,  Ashes, 
and  Snow,  and  leading  to  a  Platform,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  the  Crater.  The 
ascent  to  this  Platform  presents  no  dif- 
ficulty with  respect  to  its  steepness; 
but  the  excessive  coldness  of  the  air  on 
so  elevated  a  spot,  and  the  gusts  of 
wind  and  clouds  of  sulphur  which 
sometimes'  assail  Travellers,  are  dis- 
tressing, and.  If  not  promptly  guarded 
against,  dangerous.  There  are  now 
t¥)0  Refuget,  or  Resting-places  for  Tra- 
ct) According  foFerraro,  it  is  ten  thousand 
one  hnndred  and  ninety- eight  Paris  feet 
above  the  letd  of  the  sea ;  and,  aooordittg  to 
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vellers  on  JEina,  the  Casa  delta  Neve, 
consisting  of  one  room  only,  about 
thirty  feet  long,  and  originally  built  io 
shelter  Peasants  employed  in  collecting 
snow,  and  the  Casa  degl  inglesi,  con- 
sisting of  three  rooms,  a  small  kitchen, 
and  a  stable  for  Mules,  and  executed  at 
the  expense  of  Lord  Forbes,  and  other 
British  Officers,  quartered  in  Messina, 
A.D.  1810.  The  Key  of  the  Casa  degV 
Inglesi  is  kept  at  Nicolosi,  by  Signer 
Mario  Gemellara ;  and  Travellers  should 
call  for  it  on  their  way  to  the  summit 
of  Mlna.  It  is  advisable  for  Persons 
who  undertake  this,  in  some  respects, 
perilous  journey,  to  put  on  a  part  of 
their  extra-clothing  when  they  arrive  at 
the  fint  Refuge;  and  it  is  likewise  ad 
visable  to  have  other  wrappers  carried 
by  the  Guides,  to  be  worn  by  Travellers 
on  their  arrival  at  the  Crater,  where  the 
cold,  generally  speaking,  is  almost  in- 
supportable. On  the  summit  of  the 
Cone  of  jEtna,  six  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, is  this  Crater,  which  continually 
ejects  sulphureous  smoke,  black  sand, 
cinders,  pumice  stones,  and  ashes;  its 
form  may  be  called  circular,  though  in 
somei)laces  it  by  no  means  describes  a 
regular  circle. 

The  great  ol^ect  on  visiting  I  he 
Heights  of  jEtna  is  to  see,  from  its  sum- 
mit, the  rising  of  the  Sun,  which  ascends 
from  behind  the  Calabrian  Mountains 
of  the  Apennine,  gilding  all  the  eastern 
coast  of  Sicily^  and  the  sea  which  sepa- 
rates that  Island  from  Calabria.  The 
Gulf  of  Tarento  may  be  distinguished 
from  this  giddying eminence;  as  may 
Catania,  Augusta,  and  Siracusa  on  the 
right,  Taormlna,  and  the  vicinity  of 
Messina  on  the  left;  while  the  divers 
Eruptions  of  Miwa,  the  woods,  plains, 
towns,  and  hamlets  of  Sicily,  together 
with  the  Lake  of  Lentini,  present  them- 
selves at  the  Traveller's  feet.  On  the 
opposite  side  is  the  road  to  Palermo, 
the  Coast  between  that  Capital  and  Mes- 
sina, and  the  Sicilian  Mountains,  partly 
cultivated,  partly  elothed  with  ti^ood, 
and  partly  barren :  added  to  which  is 
the  Pyramidical  Shadow  cast  by  JRina 
over  Sicily. 

To  the  east  of  the  path  which  descend-^ 

English  measurement,  ten  thousand  a 
fhirty-two  feet  above  the  same  level. 
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from  the  Crater  are  Roing,  called  La 
Torre  del  Filosofo,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  an  Altar»  or  ^dicula,  raised 
by  the  Romans  (when  they  possessed  SU 
cily)  to  >Elnean  Jove.  Diodorus  says, 
there  were  in  the  Island  several  Altars 
thus  dedicated;  but  as  the  Torre  del 
Filosofo  is  circular  in  form»  and  com- 
posed of  masonry,  some  Writers  con- 
jecUre  that  it  was  a  Watch-tower 
erected  by  the  Normans* 

An  English  Gentleman  and  his  Wife» 
who  ascended  to  the  Grater  of  ^Etna,  at 
Midsummer,  1826,  under  the  direction 
of  Yincenzo  Carbonaro,  a  judicious 
Guide,  give  the  following  report  of  their 
journey. 

"  The  weather  being  favourable,  and 
the  Mountain  clear,  we  set  out  at  half 
past  eighlin  the  morning  from  Catania, 
where  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  was 
71o;  and  soon  leaving  the  new  road, 
which  leads  to  Messina,  reached  an  im- 
mense sheet  or  Lava,  commonly  called 
the  Port  of  CZ/j/sses,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  that  described  by  Homer  as 
"  commodious;"  but  JEintu  has  so  com- 
pletely filled  its  Site  with  Uva  that  this 
Port  cannot  easily  be  traced.  From 
Catania  to  Nicolosi  the  country  is  co- 
vered-wi  th  small  vi  llages,  well^cul  ti  va  ted 
farms,  and  a  profusion  of  fruit;  and  in 
sight  of  Nicolosi  is  a  small  Crater  of  an 
inconsiderable  depth  near  the  road. 
We  reached  Nicolosi  at  a  quarter  past 
eleven,  and  at  ten  minutes  after  twelve 
mounted  fresh  Mules,  and  took  two 
Muleteers,  besides  Yincenzo  Carbonaro, 
and  another  Guide.  We  then  travelled 
over  a  plain  of  fine  sand,  having  on  our 
left  Monte  Rosso,  whence  issued  the 
destructive  torrent  of  Lava  which,  in 
1669,  overwhelmed  Catania. 

**  Clouds  now  began  to  form  on  the 
summit  of  iCtna,  and  thunder  re- 
sounded like  cannon ;  but,  nevertheless, 
our  Guides  said  the  weather  would 
prove  favourable. 

''  After  crossing  a  patch  of  Lava,  we 
reached  the  Boico,  or  Woody  Region, 
which  resembles  a  park;  and  here  we 
heard  the  cuckoo,  and  saw  May  in  full 
blossom:  but,  owing  to  various  torrents 
of  Lava,  we  were  obliged  to  lake  a. zig- 
zag path,  in  some  places  unpleasant. 
The  Bosco  consists  chiefiy  of  stunted 
Ilexes,  and  as  we  ascended  through  it 
the  thunder    continued,  though    the 
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clouds  did  not  conceal  the  Bummit  of 
Monte  Agnola.  We  now  perceived  a 
sensible  difference  in  temperature;  and 
before  our  arrival  at  the  firet Refuge  the 
thermometer  fell  to  66°.  This  Refuge, 
seven  miles  from  Nicolosi,  and  called 
the  Casa  delta  iVet?e,we  reached  at  a 
quarter  before  two.  The  Hut  has  no 
door,  and  several  of  the  tiles  have  been 
blown  off  its  roof :  but  placing  our  mat- 
tresses in  the  dryest  part  of  the  wet 
pavement,  and  nailing  a  coverlid  over 
the  doorway,  we  dined  and  went  to  bed. 
The  Guides  and  Muleteers  slept  round 
an  immense  fire  on  the  outside  of  the 
Hut :  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  we  got 
up,  took  coffee  and  bread,  and  pot  on 
warm  clothing.  The  clouds  had  dis- 
persed ;  the  stars  shone  brightly ;  and 
the  Guides  said  we  should  have  a  fine 
ascent,  especially  as  the  wind  (the  thing 
of  ail  others  they  fear  most)  bad  suIh 
sided.  At  half  past  eleven,  when  the 
moon  rose,  we  set  out,  leaving  our  mat- 
tresses, etc.,  in  the  care  of  a  Lad  be- 
longing to  our  Guides;  and  before  quil- 
ting the  Bosco  we  passed  the  Grotta 
deUe  Capre,  a  small  Cavern  formed  by 
Lava.  On  quitting  the  Bosco  we  found 
the  degree  of  cold  increase ;  the  ascent 
likewise  became  steeper,  and  a  slight 
wind  arose.  Here  the  moon,  reflected 
in  theBeviere diLentinl,was a  beautiful 
object.  Previous  to  reaching  the  snow 
the  ascent  became  much  steeper,  the 
cold  augmented,  and  one  of  our  parly 
lost  for  a  short  time  the  use  of  a  finger. 
On  reaching  the  snow  we  found  it  hard 
and  very  slippery,  insomuch  that  the 
Mules  could  scarcely  keep  upon  their 
legs:  however,  we  arrived  without  any 
accident  at  the  Casa  degV  Ingtesi 
(during  summer  the  usual  sleeping-place 
on  iBtna)  about  a  quarter  past  two  in 
the  morning.  The  distance  from  the 
Casa  delta  Neve  to  this  second  Refuge 
is  eight  miles.  We  found  its  floors  co- 
vered with  ice,  and  its  chairs  and  table 
wet  with  drippingii  from  the  roof»  the 
necessary  repairs  of  which  had,  during 
the  previous  winter,  been  neglected. 

"Having  made  a  fire,  and  boiled  some 
snow,  we  took  hot  soup  and  warm  wine 
and  water;  after  which,  leaving  the 
Mules  in  the  Refuge,  we  proceeded  at 
three  o'clock  on  foot,  accompanied  by 
our  Guides,  who  told  us  the  walk  to  the 
Crater  would  occupy  about  an  hour ; 
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addiDg,  thai  it  is  always  advisable  to 
allow  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  order  to 
arrive  in  time  to  see  the  Sun  rise.  Be- 
tween the  Ca$a  degV  Inglesi  and  the 
Base  of  the  €one  we  crossed  a  consider- 
able tract  of  frozen  j^now  and  Lava, 
flnding  the  walli  over  the  former  not 
unpleasant,  but,  owing  to  want  of  day- 
light, it  was  very  troublesome  to  cross 
the  Lava. 

"  On  approaching  the  summit  of  the 
Cone,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  cloud  of 
sulphur,  and  were  ordered,  by  the 
Guides,to  move  quickly  to  the  westward; 
by  doing  which  we  soon  got  relieved 
from  this  smoke,  so  dense,  that  for  the 
moment,  it  nearly  blinded  us. 
'*The  Edge  of  the  Cone  of  i£tna  is  much 
wider  than  that  of  Vesuvius,  less  sandy, 
and  the  path  round  it  is  perfectly  safe  to 
walk  upon.  Theascent  likewise,  though 
longer,  is  preferable  to  that  of  Vesu- 
vius, being  firmer,  and  abounding  with 
large  steadily-fiied  stones,  which  afford 
good  footing.  We  found  the  Lava  at 
the  Edge  of  the  Cone  considerably  lieair 
ed  by  its  numerous  vapour-apertures, 
buty  nevertheless,  we.  could  not  keep 
ourselves  tolerably  warm.  In  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  however,  a  gleam  of  light 
over  Calabria  announced  a  brilliant 
sunrise  :and  although  the  glorious  orb 
of  Day  was  partially  concealed  by 
clouds,  their  tints  increased  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  Other  clouds,  floating  on 
the  sea,resembled  wool, and  almost  bid 
the  tops  of  Vttlcano  and  Lipari;  but 
these  clouds  soon  dispersed ;  and  we 
(hen  saw  Stromboli,  and  the  other 
neighbouring  Islands,  distinctly.  Our 
view  over  the  circuit  of  Sicily  was  mag- 
nificent. Every  mountain  we  looked 
upon  seemed  to  have  shrunk  to  a  hil- 
lock; but  Mclazzo,  Castro  Giovanni,  the 
Beviere  di  Lentini,  Augusta,  and  Sy- 
racuse, were  very  conspicuous  objects. 
A  most  curious  and  singular  sight  was 
the  Shadow  of  the  Cone  of  ^etna,  in  the 
shape  of  a  Pyramid,  formed  apparently 
at  a  distance  over  the  south  side  of  Si- 
cily. As  the  Sun  rose,  this  Pyramid  de- 
creased In  height.  The  thermometer 
before  sunrise  fell  to  30o.  When  the 
wind  cleared  away  the  vapours,  we  occa- 

(•)  Near  the  sammitof  iCtna  is  a  sheet  of 
Lava,  under  which  lies  a  sheet  of  ashes,  and, 
uodar  the  a^hei^  a  v^y  thick  sheet  of  Irasen 
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sionally  saw  down  the  Crater  of  iBtna, 
which  in  some  places  is  not  precipitous. 
To  walk  round  it  occupies  about  an 
hour :  but  it  has  none  of  the  grandeur 
displayed  by  the  Crater  of  Vesuvius, 
which  is  nearly  twice  its  size  with  re- 
spect to  circumference.  We  quitted  this 
stupendous  scene  with  the  greatest  re- 
gret; and,  passing  once  more  through 
sulphur-vapours,  commenced  our  de- 
scent at  a  steady  walking  pace.  The 
loltiness  of  the  Cone  was  now  strikingly 
apparent;  and  we  felt  surprised  to  see 
how  high  we  had  ascended.  (>)  After 
taking  refreshments  at  the  Casa  degl' 
Jnglesif  we  remounted  our  Mules. 
Hence,  the  descent  was  rapid:  Snow 
nearly  covered  the  Piano  del  Lago; 
and  passing  Montagulsta,  we  went  close 
to  piles  of  Lava,  and  had  the  steepest 
part  of  ^tna  to  descend. 
**?fevertheiess,about  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing we  reached  the-Bosco,  took  off  our 
eura'Clothing  at  the  Ccua  della  iVave> 
and  arrived  by  ten  o'clock  at  Nicolosi, 
where,  not  having  been  expected  till  a 
much  later  hour,  we  were  detained 
some  time  in  changing  the  Mules. 
During  our  descent  it  was  interesting  to 
observe  the  numerous  Craters  which 
presented  themselves  to  view;  but  pro- 
ceeding rapidly,wilhout  diverging  from 
our  course  duly  to  examine  these  Cra- 
ters, we  reached  Catania  at  a  quarter 
before  one :  and  Abbate  declared  ours 
was  the  quickest  return  he  knew  of. 
The  thermometer  in  the  shade  at  Cata- 
nia, about  an  hour  after  our  arrival, 
was  77o." 

The  above  account  is  so  accurately 
given,  and  the  precautions  taken  to 
prevent  injury  from  cold  were  so  judi- 
cious, that  nothing  need  be  added  to  it 
except  this:— On  returning  to  Nicolosi, 
every  Lady  would  do  well  to  take  a 
Lettiga  from  thai  Village  to  Catania. 

The  CasadegV  Inglesi,  in  1834,  was 
reported  to  be  weather-tight;  but  in 
1820,  the  snow  which,  owing  to  the 
roof  being  out  of  repair,  had  penetrat- 
ed into  the  Refuge,  rendered  it,  even  at 
Midsummer,  so  wet  that  to  sleep  in  it 
would  have  been  dangerous.  LordFort>es 
and  his  Brother  Officers,  who,  in  the 

snow.  This  remarkable  spot  is  seldom  shown 
to  Travellers,  untess  it  be  enquired  for. 
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genuine  spirit  of  philanthropy,  erected 
this  Refuge  for  the  use  of  Travellers, 
were  not  properly  seconded  by  the  per*- 
sons  in  whose  management  they  con- 
fided. 

A  party  of  English  Gentlemen,  who 
ascended  to  the  Crater*  of  iEtna  dur- 
ing the  end  of  November,  1824,  gave 
the  following  account  of  their  jour- 
ney: — 

**  Being  advised  by  Abbate  to  sleep  at 
the  Ca$a  delta  Neve,  we  did  not  set  out 
firom  Catania  till  eleven  in  the  morning. 
The  conical  bills  in  the  first  Region  of 
iEtna  appear  to  be  formed  by  ashes, 
stones,  etc.  which  the  earth  ejects  at 
the  point  where  it  opens  to  discharge 
Lava;  and  after  a  certain  length  of  time 
curious  crystals  are  found  in  these  hills. 
Dining  at  Nicolosi,we  recommenced  our 
journey  soon  enough  to  arrive  just  before 
dark  at  the  Caea  della  Neve,  In  this 
Hut,  with  half  its  roof  untiled,  and  no 
door,  were  ourselves  and  six  Mules, 
JMuleteers,  Guides,  etc.,  a  fire  made  with 
green  wood,  and  a  dense  smoke,  which 
threatened  to  stifle  us  all,  for  the  Hut 
has  no  chimney.  We  had  provided 
mattresses,  and  after  supper  lay  down  to 
sleep  if  possible,  wrapped  in  our  lea- 
ther Sicilian  cloaks,  which  proved  most 
useful.  The  Guides,  etc.  sat  round  the 
fire.  Soon  after  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  we  all  started  for  the  Ceuta 
dsgr  Inglesif  which  our  Guides  told  us 
was  a  three  hours*  ride.  On  quitting 
the  Bosco  di  Patemo,  we  found  the  cold 
excessive,  insomuch  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  speak  till  we,  reached  the 
shelter  of  the  Ca$a  degV  Ingleti, 
Here,  one  of  our  servants  became  sick 
and  giddy  —(the  common  effect  of  in- 
tense cold  upon  Foreigners  on  the 
Heights  of  iBtna,  after  drinking  spi- 
rits) —  and  one  of  the  Gentlemen  found 
his  feet  so  completely  benumbed,  that 
it  was  some  lime  before  be  recovered 
the  use  of  (hem;  while  a  Peasant,  who 
attended  the  Guides,  suffered  agonies, 
insomuch  as  to  feel  seriously  ill,  by 
putting  his  bare  feet  close  to  a  large 
fire.  The  situation  of  the  Caea  degV 
Ingleti  is,  howevec,  so  elevated,  that 
even  during  summer,  when  Travellers 
usually  sleep  here,  they  are  compelled 
to  have  large  fires,  but  ought  not  to 
approach  very  near  them<  On  quitting 
this  Mefuge,  we  found  the  weather  fair, 


and  experienced  no  inconvenience  in 
our  ascent  to  the  Crater,  except  a  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  ;  and  this  partly  re- 
sulted from  the  hoods  of  the  Sicilian 
cloaks  which  the  extreme  cold  obliged 
us  to  pot  on.  The  Sun  had  risen  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  we  reached 
the  summit  of  ^Etna,  and  was  a  little, 
though  a  very  little,  clouded;  but  over- 
head and  all  around  us  we  had  a  clear 
sky,  except  toward  the  north,  where  the 
clouds  lay  close  upon  the  land.  It  was  a 
few  minutes  past  eight  when  we  arrived 
at  the  Crater,  whence  huge  volumes  of 
sulphureous  smoke  were  issuing;  and  the 
wind  being  high  involved  us  in  a  small 
portion  of  this  smoke,  toward  the  latter 
part  of  our  ascent.  The  Crater  is  an- 
gular«  and  of  a  prodigious  depth.  We 
round  it  partially  obscured  by  vapours, 
which,  on  rising  into  the  air,  were  tint- 
ed by  the  Sun  with  a  variety  of  brilliant 
colours;  but  the  cold  was  so  intense 
that  we  could  scarcely  continue  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  in  this  exalted  situation, 
where  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  fell  to 
18«.  Our  feet,  however,  from  having 
sunk  some  way  into  the  sooty  soil,  were 
warm ;  and  on  removing  part  of  the  soot, 
to  look  for  sulphur-spars,  we  found  the 
heat  as  strong  as  the  hand  could  bear. 
These  specimens  of  sulphur  are  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  most  deceptive 
things  imaginable;  for  their  delicate 
and  lovely  bloom  rubs  off  with  ,  the 
slightest  friction. 

"  On  our  descent  we  visited  the  Torre 
del  Filosopho;  thence  proceeding  east- 
ward, till  the  Guides  bandaged  our  eyes, 
and  led  us  to  a  point,  the  Brink  of  the 
Val  del  Bue,  where,  on  sight  being  re- 
stored, we  beheld  a  lofty  precipice  and  a 
tremendous  Crater.  Hence  we  descend- 
ed to  the  Caea  dellaNeve;  and,  the  day 
being  far  advanced,  we  were  under  the 
necessity  of  sleeping  at  Nicolosi,  in  an 
Hotel  more  distinguished  for  the  civi- 
lity and  attention  of  its  Undlord,  thao 
for  his  means  of  rendering  the  house 
comfortable." 

A  Road  for  light  carriages,  in  distance 
about  seventy  miles,  has  been  recently 
made  from  Catania  to  Messina;  and  is 
safe  and  good,  except  that  near  the 
latter  City  it  crosses  innumerable 
though,  generally  speaking,  small  beds 
of  torrents,  which  are  always  rough, 
and  sometimes  not  exempt  from  small 
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streams  of  water  pursaiog  their  coarse 
to  the  sea. 

Veiturini,  at  Catania,  usually  charge 
for  three  strong  draught-horses,  a  good 
travelling-caleehe  with  four  inside* 
places,  one  place  on  the  harouche-box^ 
by  the  side  of  the  driver,  and  one  be- 
hind, for  the  boy  who  takes  care  of  the 
luggage,  fromfive  ducats  to  five  piastres 
a  day,  bwmanumo  not  inclusive.  The 
journey  usually  occupies  two  days;  and 
the  sleeping-place  is  either  Giarra,  or 
Giardini,  as  best  suits  the  convenience 
of  Travellers. 

The  most  agreeable  plan  for  Persons 
who  avail  themselves  of  the  Carriage- 
road,  is  to  drive  on  the  first  day  to  Ac< 
Reale;  dine,  and  bait  the  horses  there, 
and  thence  proceed  to  Giardini,  in 
order  to  sleep  at  that  place,  see  Tauro- 
minium  early  th^  neit  morning,  and 
then  drive  to  Messina,  which  may  be 
done  without  stopping,  except  to  water 
the  horses. 

The  Carriage-road,  on  quitting  Ca- 
tania, passes  within  view  of  what  is 
denominaled  the  site  of  the  Port  of 
UlyueSf  traverses  the  Lava  of  1669, 
and  proceeds  by  a  gradual  though  long 
ascent  to  Aci  Reale,  a  large  and  beauti- 
fuily-siiualed  Town,  containing  ten 
thousand  Inhabitants,  and  still  band- 
some,  notwithstanding  Earthquakes, 
and  torrents  of  Lava,  which  have  shaken 
down,  unroofed,  and  buried  several  of 
Its  buildings.  The  Hotel  here  is  tole- 
rably clean  and  comfortable,  and  might 
be  used  as  a  sleeping-place. 

On  the  Sea-shore  below  Aci  Reale,  and 
at  a  short  distance  from  it,  are  several 
Objects  of  Interest,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
Mules,  Travellers  sometimes  contrive  to 
visit  while  their  horses  bait.  One  of 
these  Objects  of  interest  is  the  Scala  di 
Aci,  according  to  fabulous  history  the 
spot  where  that  Shepherd  was  murdered 
by  his  Rival.  The  Steps  consist  of  an- 
cient Strata  of  Lava,  one  above  another, 
with  a  layer  of  vegetable  earth  between 
each.  There  are  at  least  Nine  Strata,  all 
formed  by  different  Eruptions ;  and  a 
considerable  time  must  have  elapsed 
•between  each  Eruption  to  have  allow- 
ed the  formation  of  soil. 

Not  far  remote  from  the  Scala  di  Aci 
ire  the  Seopuli  Cyelopum  at  Trizza ;  a 


cluster  of  rocky  Islands,  the  largest  of 
which  is  volcanic  and  basaltic;  and  the 
substruction  is  a  species  ofyellow  chalk, 
which  contains  small  crystals.  On  the 
summit  of  this  Island  is  a  Spring  of  Hresh 
water.  The  Island  next  to  this  contains 
fine  Basaltic  Columns;  and  five  other 
Islands  belong  to  the  Group,  though 
only  three  bear  the  name  of  Seopuli 
Cyclopum.  Near  these  Rocks  are  the 
Ccutello  di  Aci,  a  strongly-situated 
Fortress,  built  upon  ancient  Lava,  and 
likewise  the  Site  of  what  is  called  the 
Port  of  Vly$8es,  The  account,  however, 
given  by  Homer  of  this  Port,  which  he 
mentions  as  "commodious,**  cannot  be 
expected  to  agree  with  present  appear- 
ances, as  all  the  Eruptions  of  iGtna 
(immense  in  number)  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  subsequent  to  his  time. 
He  flourished,  according  to  the  Aron- 
delian  Marbles,  above  nine  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era;  and 
Pindar,  who,  as  already  mentioned, 
gives  the  first  account  of  an  Eruption 
of  JRiM,  was  not  born  till  more  than 
five  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Homer.  Thucydides  Is,  next  to  Pindar, 
the  earliest  authority  who  speaks  of  ap 
Eruption ;  and  he  describes  it  as  having 
occurred  between  the  eleventh  Olym- 
piad, B.  c.  736,'0  and  the  seveiity-fiftb 
Olympiad,  b.  c.  479. 

From  Aci  Reale  the  Carriage-road 
goes  to  Giarra,  a  considerable  Town, 
containing  two  Inns;  the  best  of  which, 
called  The  Galignano,  is  provided  with 
tolerably  clean  beds;  and  the  neatness 
of  the  houses  at  Giarra,  together  with 
the  number  of  vessels  building  in  its 
Port,  announce  the  prosperity  of  Its 
Inhabitants,  who  are  reputed  to  exceed 
fourteen  thousand.  The  Road  hither 
is  hilly  but  good; and  the  prospects  are 
beautlfbl. 

Travellers  not  pressed  for  time  fre- 
quently stop  at  Giarra  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Giardini,  hire  mules  in  the 
former  Town,  and  make  an  excursion, 
which  occupies  about  five  hours,  in 
order  to  visit  ^ome  gigantic  Chestnut- 
trees,  one  of  which  is  called  "  Castagno 
di  eento  Cavalli.**  It  now  looks  like  six 
trees,  close  together;  and  the  fact,  per- 4 
haps,  may  be  that  it  is  a  fine  old  Stock, 
whence  Chestnut  underwood  was  cut, 
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and  that  six  Sprays  were  allowed  to 
rorm  the  apparently  six  trees  in  ques- 
tion»  which  are»  in  the  aggregate,  about 
a  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  three  feet  from  the  earth.  Near 
this  Tree  are  others  of  an  extraordinary 
size;  but  the  surrounding  soil  is  so  pe- 
culiarly rich  that  all  its  productions 
luxuriate;  and  the  immense  size  of  se- 
veral descriptions  of  trees  in  Sicily 
render  the  dimensions  of  these  Chest- 
nuts less  wonderful  than  they  would 
'  otherwise  appear*  The  distance  from 
Giarra  to  the  Chestnut^trees  is  about 
six  miles :  and  although  the  path  is 
steep,  and  the  footing  for  Mules  slip- 
pery and  disagreeable,  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  country  renders  the  ride 
delightful.  Persons  who  make  this  ex- 
eursion,  however,  would  find  it  difficult 
to  reach  Giardini  the  same  night. 

Travellers  going  on  mules,  instead  of 
availing  themselves  of  carriages  from 
Catania  to  Messina,  frequently  make  a 
circuit  between  Giarra  and  Giardini,  by 
passing  through  Francavilla.  This  cii^ 
euitous  route  occupies  eleven  hours; 
but  the  beauty  of  the  scene  compensates 
for  the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  The 
Mule*track  from  Giarra  to  Francavilla 
passes  through  Calatabiano,  a  pictu- 
resque Village  overhung  by  a  Castle; 
thence  it  follows  the  course  of  the 
river  Taureminius\  now  the  Alcan- 
tara, up  a  lovely  vale,  adorned  with 
a  view  ofMola  crowning  a  lolty  rock, 
and  likewise  with  a  view  of  Castigione 
finely  placed  on  a  conical  Mount.  After 
crossing  a  wild  Brook,  which  exhibits  a 
Cascade,  this  sweetly  variegated  path 
reaches  Francavilla,  where  Travellers 
should  ascend  the  Hill  to  see  a  magni- 
ficent prospect,  in  which  the  Capuchin- 
Convent  forms  the  grand  feature.  Tra- 
vellers may  likewise  vary  their  route  by 
going  to  Francavilla  on  one  side  of  the 
rauremimtis,  and  returning  on  the 
other.  Thrown  across  this  river  is  an 
Ancient  Bridge,  now  a  pile  of  ruins, 
whence  the  retrospective  view  may  with 
truth  be  called  enchanting.  The  dis- 
tance from  Giarra  to  Francavilla  is  eigh- 
teen miles,  and  thence  to  Giardini  ten. 
But  to  return  to  the  Carriage-road. 
Giardini,  a  dirty  Fishing  Town,  com- 
puted to  be  about  forty  miles  from  Ca- 
tania, has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  but 
the  circumstance  of  being  immediately 


under  the  Mountain  where,  placed  in 
the  most  magnificent  situation  imagi- 
nable, are  the  Remains  of  Tauromi- 
nium.  Giardini  contains  two  small 
Inns,  one  of  which,  called  The  Albergo 
aW  Uso  del  Paeee^  was,  during  1834, 
kept  by  a  respectable  Man,  whose  beds 
were  tolerably  clean*  and  who  did  his 
utmost  to  accommodate  Travellers. 
The  other  Inn,  called  La  Fortuna,  was, 
during  1834,  kept  by  a  Priest,  and 
more  disgustingly  dirty  than  any  other 
Hovel,  denominate!]  an  Hotel,  between 
Palermo  and  Messina ;  added  to  which 
its  Master's  sole  aim  was  extortion ;  and 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose, 
and  deprive  the  other  modest  Kttle  Inn 
of  custom,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  brib- 
ing Yetturini  and  Muleteers  to  bring 
Travellers  to  his  filthy  abode,  and  then, 
by  dint  of  insolence,  compelling  them 
to  pay  most  extravagantly  for  beds  full 
of  vermin,  and  green  sticks  called  ma- 
terial^ for  making  a  fire. 

The  ascent  from  Giardini  to  Taor- 
mina,  the  ancient  Taurominium,  is  in 
length  about  two  miles,  and  very  steep. 
The  road  passes  through  beds  of  tor- 
rents:  it  is  therefore  liable  to  be  wet, 
roughs  and,  for  Pedestrians,  very  an- 
pleasant.  Travellers  consequently  sel- 
dom attempt  going,  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival  at  Giardini;  but,  after  sleeping 
in  that  Town,^sually  order  their  car- 
riages early  the  next  morning  to  wait 
for  them  on  a  spot  about  one  mile  and  a 
half  from  Giardini,  and  in  the  way  to 
Messina, while  they  visit  Taurofntfttum, 
and  then  descend  to  join  their  carriages. 

Mules,  if  attainable,  might  aid  Travel- 
lers in  ascending  from  Giardini  to  7ati- 
rominium,  but  not  in  descending,  be- 
cause the  path  is  often  slippery,  and  oc- 
casionally very  narrow*  This  circuit 
makes,  in  distance,  about  three  miles 
and  a  half. 

Taormina  is  beautifully  and  strongly 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  wild  and 
lofty  rocks,  in  a  salubrious  air,  and 
crowned  by  an  ancient  Saracenic  Castle. 
This  now  inconsiderable  Town  was  once 
the  magnificent  City  of  Taurominiunt, 
suppoged  to  have  been  so  called  from  the 
Taureminius  which  flows  near  i t.  The 
Zancleansand  HyblmanSyln  theageof  the 
Elder  Dionysius,  built  this  City  amidst 
mountains  at  that  period  celebrated  for 
the  grapes  they  produced  and  the  pro- 
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spects  they  exhibited :(')  and  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  red  wine  ofTaormina 
is  excellent. 

Here  are  interesting  monuments  of 
Antiquity,  pre-eminent  among  which 
stands  The  Theatrif  a  colossal  Ediflce, 
placed  on  a  height  above  the  modern 
Town,  and  commanding  a  stupendous 
view  of  ^tna,  the  Coast  stretching  to 
Messina,  and  the  Country  richly  culti- 
vated, and  clothed  with  olive  and  mul- 
berry trees  between  Giardini  and  Ca- 
tania. A  peculiar  Hollow  in  the  upper 
part  of  a  Rock  was  chosen  for  the  Site 
of  this  Edifice,  which  appears  to  have 
been  originally  Grecian,  although  its 
perfectl^semi-circnlar  form,  InMead  of 
that  resembling  a  horse-shoe,  leads  to 
a  belief  that  it  underwent  alterations 
by  the  Romans,  whose  theatres  were 
semi-circular.  Its  Order  of  architecture 
likewise  is  not  Doric  but  Corinthian,  a 
circumstance  which  strengthens  this 
belief.  The  Scena,  of  masonry  and 
nearly  perfect,had  threeEn trances  from 
the  Postscenium,  the  Centre  Door  being 
much  larger  than  the  others.  Between 
this  large  Door  and  ea€h  of  the  small 
ones  were  three  Niches,  and  beyond 
each  of  the  small  Doors  was  one  Niche. 
The  Proscenium  is  only  five  palmi  in 
breadth ;  but  might,  nevertheless,  have 
been  large  enough  to  contain  the  Cho^ 
rus.  The  Orchestra  likewise  is  narrow 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  Edifice. 
t'nder  the  Proscenium  and  Scena  is  a 
Subterranean  Passage,  in  part  open  to 
the  Theatre.  The  use  of  this  Passage  is 
not  known;  but  Antiquaries  seem  in- 
clined to  suppose  it  was  for  the  Promp- 
ter, and  that  he  read  the  parts,  while 
the  Actors  merely  supplied  gesticula- 
tion. The  Scenic  Masks,  however,  com- 
prising a  kind  of  speaking-trumpet,  and 
universally  worn  by  all  the  ancient  Ac- 
tors, mutes  excepted,  prove  this  last 
conjecture  to  be,  generally  speaking, 
groimdless;  although  the  Prompter's 
station,  notwithstanding,  might  have 
been  here.  On  each  flank  of  the  Scena 
are  square  Structures,  which  probably 
were  Dressing-rooms  for  the  Actors, 
and  withdrawing-rooms  for  theAudience 
in  case  of  bad  weather.  Under  the 
Theatre  are  an  Aqueduct  and  a  Reser- 
voir, probaljly  constructed  to  convey  I 


away  the  rain  which  fell  in  the  Corri- 
dors, and  likewise  on  the  Seats :  of  the 
latter  no  vestige  remains.  The  Walls 
appear  to  have  been  lined  with  White 
Marble,  Fragments  of  which  are  dis- 
coverable :  and  in  consequence  of  an 
Excavation  made  during  the  years  1748 
and  1749,  a  large  quantity  of  Frag- 
ments of  Columns  of  Granite,  Cipollino, 
Porto  Santa,  and  Saravenza  Marble,  was 
found  here;  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, as  the  marbles  indigenous  to 
Jauromt'ntum  were  celebrated  for  their 
beauty :  but  the  Romans  had  a  rage  for 
every  description  of  marble;  and  to  the 
Romans,  perhaps,  the  natives  of  Tau- 
rominium  might  owe  foreign  kinds  less 
beautiful  than  their  own.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  architectural  ornaments  found 
in  and  near  the  Theatre  of  TauH- 
mintiim evince  its  magnificence;  and 
such  is  its  perfection  with  regard  to  the 
conveyance  of  sound,lhat  words  uttered 
in  the  lowest  tone  of  voice,  on  or  near 
the  Scena,  are  now  heard  distinctly 
even  in  the  Corridor  which  terminates 
the  Edifice. 

The  Ancient  Saracenic  Castle  above 
the  Town  of  Taormina  commands  a 
superb  view ;  and  Persons  not  afraid  of 
incurring  too  much  fatigue  by  extend- 
ing their  researches  among  these  re- 
mains of  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Saracenic 
Structures,  would  do  well  to  visit  the 
Castle  in  question. 

The  Naumachia  at  Taurominiutn  is 
in  shape  a  parallelogram,  containing- 
on  one  side  thirty-seven  Niches,  alter- 
nately large  and  small.  The  length  of 
this  Edifice  is  four  hundred  and  twenty  - 
five  palmi;  the  breadth  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  palmi.  Channels  of  ma- 
sonry to  conduct  water  are  still  dis- 
coverable here,  and  the  whole  Structure 
seems  to  be  Roman,  some  of  the  Bricks 
which  compose  it  having  Roman  Cha- 
racters stamped  upon  them..  Above  the 
Naumachia  are  retnaint  of  Five  Pie- 
cinof,  similar  to  each  other  in  form,  but 
not  in  size:  they  were  lined  with  the 
Opus  Signinum,  and  the  smallest  of  the 
five  is  in  the  best  preservation.  A  row 
of  eight  pillars  divide  this  building  into 
two  Aisles,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  palmi  long,  forty-eight  wide,  and 
thirty  high;  and  the  Apertures  for  the 
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entrance  of  the  water  are  discover- 
able. (>) 

Tlie  Church  of  S.Panerasio  is  evi- 
dently the  Cella  of  an  Ancient  Grecian 
Temple,  the  Walls  of  which  are  still 
preserved ;  they  consist  of  large  Blocks 
of  White  Marble  joined  together  with- 
out cement,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  famous  Marble 
Quarry  in  this  neigbbonrhood.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  Church  are  Ruins  of  an 
Aqueduct,  and  likewise  Remains  of  a 
W&li  cased  with  White  Marble,  and  pro- 
bably the  Ruins  of  a  Temple  erected  to 
Apollo  by  the  People  of  Naxos,  when 
they  found  an  asylum  in  Tauromi- 
ntum.  The  size  of  this  Structure  seems 
to  have  been  immense. 

The  Walls  of  the  ancient  City  of  Tau- 
rominitun  are  in  some  places  discover- 
able ;  and  the  Lava  of  JStna  gave  to  this 
City,  as  it  did  to  Catania,  a  Port. 

Nothing  can  eiceed  the  picturesque 
beauty  which  the  remains  of  fantastic 
Rocks  of  Lava  have  left  on  the  Coast  be- 
tween Giardini  and  the  spot  where  car- 
riages are  usually  ordered  to  wait  for 
Travellers  descending  from  Taormina: 
indeed  that  one  mile  and  a  half  of  road 
displays  scenery  sufficiently  enchanting 
to  compensate  for  all  the  eitortlon,  and 
almost  all  the  flith  which  torment  Tra- 
vellers in  the  Albergo  delta  Fortuna  at 
Giardini. 

The  dittance  from  Giardini  to  Mes- 
sina is  about  thirty-fh)e  English  miles, 
and  midway,  at  the  Village  of  Latro- 
janni,  it  might  be  possible,  in  case  of 
necessity,  to  sleep;  though  Vetturtni 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  stopping  longer 
ihan  an  hour  to  refresh  their  horses. 
The  road  on  approaching  Messina,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  intersected  by 
torrents ;  but  it  passes  through  a  fine 
couRlry;  and  near  Sant  Alessio,  a  Fort 
erected  by  the  British  Nation,  the  views 
are  superb. 

Messina,  called  by  the  Siculi  Zancle 
fa  Sickle),  from  its  Beach  shaped  like  a 
crescent,  was  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  sixteen  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era:  and  some  of  the  clas- 
sic Writers  report  that  Anaxllaus,  Sove- 
reign of  Rhegium,  made  war  against 
the  Zanclssans  with  the  assistance  of 


the  Messeiilans  of  Peloponnesus;  and, 
after  proving  decisivelyvictorioos,  call- 
ed the  conquered  city  Messana,  in  com- 
pliment to  his  allies.  This  erent  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  about  four 
hundred  years  previous  to  the  Christian 
era.  In  subsequent  times  the  Blamer 
tint  (mercenary  Soldiers)  took  posses- 
sion of  Messana;  after  which  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  was,  for 
a  considerable  period  their  chief  Hold 
in  Sicily.  The  modem  Messenians  aided 
Roggero  of  Normandy  in  delivering 
their  Country  from  the  Saracenic  yoke; 
and  were  recompensed  by  him  with 
immunities,  some  of  which  tbey  still 
retain.  • 

But  the  misfortunes  of  Messina  have 
latterly  been  great.  The  Plague,  in 
1743,  swept  away  full  fifty  thousand  of 
its  citizens;  and  the  earthquake,  in 
1783,  nearly  destroyed  its  magnificent 
Quay,  and  the  splendid  Crescent  of  Edi- 
fices by  which  it  was  embellished. 
These  Edifices,  the  Pride  of  Messina, 
were,  in  a  few  minutes,  levelled  with 
the  dust,  and  reduced  to  piles  of  ruins : 
the  wide  Streeft  were  rendered  nearly 
impassable  by  fallen  buildings;  and  the 
narrow  Streets  from  the  same  canse 
completely  blocked  up.  Some  of  the 
public  structures,  however,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  their  solidity,  remained 
standing;  and  among  these  was  the 
Cathedral:  but  the  almost  total  destruc- 
tion of  private  dwellings  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  encamp  in  wooden  huts. 

The  dreadful  effects  of  this  Earth- 
quake were  not  occasioned  by  one 
shock  only,  but  by  several,  which  suc- 
ceeded each  other  from  the  fifth  to  the 
seventh  of  the  month  of  February.  The 
first  shock  was  the  most  violent;  but 
providentially  an  interval  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes, between  the  first  and  second, 
enabled  the  Inhabitants  to  escape  from 
the  Town,  and  take  refuge  in  the 
country. 

At  the  Entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  on  the  Calabrian  side,  a  vio- 
lent shock  of  this  earthquake  being  fell 
about  noon,  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood fled  to  the  Sea-shore ;  where 
they  remained  in  safety  till  eight  o'clock 
at    night;   when,   owing  to  another 
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shoek,  the  sea  swelled  suddeoly,  and, 
preeipitaiing  Its  towering  waves  on  the 
Beach,  Ingulphed  upward  ^f  a  thousand 
persons.  The  same  tremendous  swell 
sunk  the  vessels  in  the  Port  of  Messina, 
and  destroyed  the  Quay.  The  dogs  in 
Calabria  appeared  to  anticipate  this 
awful  convulsion  of  nature  by  howling 
piteously;  the  sea>fowl  flew  to  the 
mountains;  and  a  noise,  like  that  of 
carrlagc-wheeis  running  round  with 
great  velocity  over  a  stone  pavement, 
preceded  the  first  shock  of  the  Earth- 
quake, while,  at  the  same  moment,  a 
dense  cloud  of  vapour  rose  from  Cala- 
bria, gradually  extending  to  the  Faro 
and  Town  of  Mes&tna.  The  loss  of  pro- 
perty here,  public  anil  private,  was  im- 
mense :  -splendid  Churches,  Works  of 
Art,  Libraries  and  Records,  being  all 
involved  in  the  common  ruin :  but  such 
was  the  probity  of  the  Messinian  Mer- 
chants that  no  one  of  them  availed  him- 
self oflhis  severe  visitation  by  declaring 
that  the  public  calamity  had  rendered 
him  a  bankrupt. 

Messina  Is  large,  and  deliciously  situ- 
ated, partly  on  an  eminence,  and  partly 
in  a  plain,  surrounded  by  a  luxuriant 
coantry,  and  blessed  with  a  climate  less 
oppressively  hot  than  any  other  place 
in  the  Island  during  summer,  and  at  all 
seasons  salubrious.  The  Inhabitants 
of  this  City  once  amounted  to  more 
than  eighty  thousand;  bui  their  number 
is  much  diminished.  The  (^uay  and  its 
splendid  edifices,  thrown  down  by  the 
Earthquake  of  1783,  are  rebuilt,  though 
not  with  their  original  magnificence. 
Most  of  the  Churches  and  private  Build- 
inga  are  likewise  restored.  The  Corso 
is  a  fine  Street;  and  the  Strada  Ferdi- 
itanda  is  one  of  the  widest,  cleanest, 
and  handsomest  Streets  in  Europe. 
Part  of  this  Street,  which  is  more  Ihsn 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  runs 
parallel  with  the  Quay,  where  stand  the 
Palazzo  Corounale  and  other  Public 
Edifices  called  the  Teatro  Maritimo, 
after  that  erected  by  order  of  the  Vice- 
roy Emmanuel  Filberto  of  Savoy,  which 
was  finished  in  1622,  and  thrown 
down,  as  already  mentioned,  in  1783. 

That  part  of  the  Teatro  Maritimo 
which  comprehends  the  Palazzo  Co- 
munale  is  a  beautiful  Edifice ;  and  the 
Plana  adjoining  to  it  is  ornamented 
with  a  demi-coloseai  Statue  in  bronze, 


representlngFerdinando  I.  and  executed 
by  Nicolo  Mancusi.  Contiguous  to  this 
Statue  is  another  demi-colossal  work  in 
bronze,  representing  Carlo  III.,  and  exe- 
cuted by  Buceti :  and  here  likewise  is  a 
celebrated  Fountain,  by  Fra  Giovanni 
Angelo  Montorsoli,  representing  Nep- 
tune as  drawn  by  four  Sea-horses,  and 
in  the  act  of  calming  a  tempest  excited 
by  Scylla  and  Chary  bdis. 

The  Cathedral,  a  spaeious  Edifice, 
displays  on  the  outside  both  Saracenic 
and  Norman  architecture.  The  inside 
is  shaped  like  a  Latin  cross,  and  em- 
bellished with  twenty-six  Columns  of 
Egyptian  Granite,  surmounted  by  Ca- 
pitals of  various  descriptions,  probably 
taken  from  ancient  Temples.  Marbles 
of  different  kinds  compose  the  Pave- 
ment, which  is  enriched  by  a  Meridian 
Line;  and  the  High  Altar,  superbly  de- 
corated, was  one  of  the  First-made 
specimens  of  Florentine  Mosaic  Work, 
called  Opera  di  Commesso.  it  consists 
of  the  most  rare  and  costly  pietre  dure, 
representing  figures  and  flowers  in  their 
natural  colours.  Behind  the  High  Altar 
is  a  Pyramid,  containing  a  Portrait  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin ;  and  the  Cupola  un- 
der which  the  Altar  stands  is  encrusted 
with  well-preserved  Mosaics,  supposed 
to  have  been  executed  in  the  days  of 
King  Federico  and  the  Archbishop 
Guidotto.  In  the  Choir  is  a  Pulpit 
painted  by  Guagliati,  a  Sicilian,  whose 
style  resembles  that  of  Tintoretto;  and 
the  Church  likewise  contains  a  Marble 
Pulpit  decorated  with  Bassi-rilievi  by 
GagginI,  and  a  Font  incrusted  with  Mo- 
saics, reputed  to  be  the  work  of  Gaddo 
Gaddi,  Fiorentino.  The  two  Side-doors 
of  this  Cathedral  were  designed  and 
sculptured  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio ; 
they  are  beautifully  executed:  and  on  a 
Column  which  supports  the  Vase  for 
Holy  Water  near  the  Sacristy-door,  is  a 
Greek  Inscription,  denoting  that  iEscu- 
lapius  and  Hygeia  were  the  tutelary 
Divinities  of  the  City.  The  Plate  be- 
longing to  the  Sacristy  merits  notice, 
as  it  was  made  by  Guevara^a  celebrated 
Artist,  called  the  Cellini  of  Sicily. 

The  Piazza  del  JOuotno  contains  « 
Fountain,   the   decorations  of  wi|iA|i 
were  sculptured  by  Fra  Giovanni  A^ 
gelo,  and  a  colostal  Equetf  ' 
of  bronze^  by  Serpotta, 
Carlo  11.,  King  of  Spain  an 
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entrance  of  the  water  are  discover- 
able. (>) 

The  Church  of  S.Panerasio  is  evi- 
dently the  Cella  of  an  Ancient  Grecian 
Temple,  the  Walls  of  which  are  still 
preserved ;  they  consist  of  large  Blocks 
of  White  Marble  joined  together  with- 
out cement,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  famous  Marble 
Quarry  in  this  neighbourhood.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  Church  are  Ruins  of  an 
Aqueduct,  and  likewise  Remains  of  a 
Wall  cased  with  White  Marble,  and  pro- 
bably the  Ruins  of  a  Temple  erected  to 
Apollo  by  the  People  of  Naxos,  when 
they  found  an  asylum  in  Tauromi- 
nium.  The  size  of  this  Structure  seems 
to  have  been  immense.    . 

The  Walls  of  the  ancient  City  of  Tau- 
rominiwn  are  in  some  places  discover- 
able ;  and  the  Lava  of  JStna  gave  to  this 
City,  as  it  did  to  Catania,  a  Port. 

Nothing  can  eiceed  the  picturesque 
beauty  which  the  remains  of  fantastic 
Rocks  of  Lava  have  left  on  the  Coast  be- 
tween Giardini  and  the  spot  where  car- 
riages are  usually  ordered  to  wait  for 
Travellers  descending  from  Taormina : 
indeed  that  one  mile  and  a  half  of  road 
displays  scenery  sufficiently  enchanting 
to  compensate  for  all  the  extortion,  and 
almost  all  the  filth  which  torment  Tra- 
vellers in  the  Albergo  della  Fortuna  at 
Giardini. 

The  distance  from  Giardini  to  Mes- 
sina is  about  thirty-fh)e  English  miles, 
and  midway,  at  the  Village  of  Latro- 
janni,  it  might  be  possible,  in  case  of 
necessity,  to  sleep;  though  Vetturini 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  stopping  longer 
than  an  hour  to  refresh  their  horses. 
The  road  on  approaching  Messina,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  intersected  by 
torrents;  but  it  passes  through  a  fine 
couRlry;  and  near  Sant  Alessio,  a  Fort 
erected  by  the  British  Nation,  the  views 
are  superb. 

Messina,  called  by  the  Siculi  Zanele 
fa  Sickle),  from  its  Reach  shaped  like  a 
crescent,  was  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  sixteen  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era:  and  some  of  the  clas- 
sic Writers  report  that  Anaxilaus,  Sove- 
reign of  Rhegium,  made  war  against 
the  Zanclssans  with  the  assistance  of 


the  Messeiilans  of  Peloponnesus;  and, 
after  proving  decisively  victorioas,  call- 
ed the  conquered  city  Messana,  In  com- 
pliment to  bis  allies.  This  erent  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  about  four 
hundred  years  previous  to  the  Christian 
era.  In  subsequent  times  the  Mamer 
tini  (mercenary  Soldiers)  took  jiosses- 
sion  of  Messana;  after  which  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  aod  was,  for 
a  considerable  period  their  chief  Hold 
in  Sicily.  The  modern  Messenians  aided 
Ruggcro  of  Normandy  in  delivering 
their  Country  from  the  Saracenic  yoke; 
and  were  recompensed  by  him  with 
immunities,  some  of  which  they  still 
retain.  • 

But  the  misfortunes  of  Messina  have 
latterly  been  great.  The  Plague,  io 
1743,  swept  away  full  fifty  thousand  of 
Its  citizens;  and  the  earthquake.  In 
1783,  nearly  destroyed  its  magnificent 
Quay,  and  the  splendid  Crescent  of  Edi- 
fices by  which  it  was  embellished. 
These  Edifices,  the  Pride  of  Messina, 
were,  in  a  few  minutes,  levelled  with 
the  dust,  and  reduced  to  piles  of  ruins: 
the  wide  Streeft  were  rendered  nearly 
impassable  by  fallen  buildings;  and  the 
narrow  Streets  from  the  same  cause 
completely  blocked  up.  Some  of  the 
public  structures,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  solidity,  remained 
standing;  and  among  these  was  the 
Cathedral:  but  the  almost  total  destruc- 
tion of  private  dwellings  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  encamp  in  wooden  huts. 

The  dreadful  effects  of  this  Earth- 
quake were  not  occasioned  by  one 
shock  only,  but  by  several,  which  suc- 
ceeded each  other  from  the  fifth  to  the 
seventh  of  the  month  of  February.  The 
first  shock  was  the  most  violent;  but 
providentially  an  interval  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes, between  the  first  and  second, 
enabled  the  Inhabitants  to  escape  from 
the  Town,  and  take  refuge  in  the 
country. 

At  the  Entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  on  the  Calabrian  side,  a  vio- 
lent shock  of  this  earthquake  being  fell 
about  noon,  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood fled  to  the  Sea-shore ;  where 
they  remained  in  safety  till  eight  o'clock 
at    night;   when,   owing  to  another 


(•)  These  Reservoirs  are  lined  with  a  composi(k>n  resembling  the  Opus  Sisniouro. 
llungh  less  hard. 
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shoek,  the  sea  swelled  suddenly,  and, 
preeipitaling  Us  towering  waves  on  the 
Beach,  ingutpfaed  upward  ^f  a  thousand 
persons.  The  same  tremendous  swell 
sunk  the  vessels  in  the  Port  of  Messina, 
and  destroyed  the  Quay.  The  dogs  in 
Calabria  appeared  to  anticipate  this 
awful  convulsion  of  nature  by  howling 
piteously;  the  sea>fowl  flew  to  the 
mountains;  and  a  noise,  like  that  of 
carriage-wheels  running  round  with 
great  velocity  over  a  stone  pavement, 
preceded  the  first  shock  of  the  Earth- 
quake, while,  at  the  same  moment,  a 
dense  cloud  of  vapour  rose  from  Cala- 
bria, gradually  eitending  to  the  Faro 
and  Town  of  Hesstna.  The  loss  of  pro- 
perty here,  public  and  private,  was  im- 
mense: -splendid  Churches,  Works  of 
Art,  Libraries  and  Records,  being  all 
involved  in  the  common  ruin :  but  such 
was  the  probity  of  the  Messinian  Mer- 
chants that  no  one  of  them  availed  him- 
self oflhis  severe  visitation  by  declaring 
that  the  public  calamity  had  rendered 
him  a  bankrupt. 

Messina  is  large,  and  deliciously  situ- 
ated, partly  on  an  eminence,  and  partly 
iu  a  plain,  surrounded  by  a  luxuriant 
country,  and  blessed  with  a  climate  less 
oppressively  hot  than  any  other  place 
i  n  the  Island  during  summer,  and  at  all 
seasons  salubrious.  The  Inhabitants 
of  this  City  once  amounted  to  more 
than  eighty  thousand;  but  their  number 
is  much  diminished.  The  (^uay  and  its 
splendid  edifices,  thrown  down  by  the 
Earthquake  of  1783,  are  rebuilt,  though 
not  with  their  original  magnificence. 
Most  of  the  Churches  and  private  Build- 
ings are  likewise  restored.  The  Corso 
is  a  fine  Street;  and  the  Strada  Ferdi- 
iianda  is  one  of  the  widest,  cleanest, 
and  handsomest  Streets  in  Europe. 
Part  of  this  Street,  which  is  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  runs 
parallel  with  the  Quay,  where  stand  the 
Palazzo  Corounale  and  other  Public 
Edifices  called  the  Teatro  Maritimo, 
after  that  erected  by  order  of  the  Vice- 
roy Emmanuel  Filberto  of  Savoy,  which 
was  finished  in  1622,  and  thrown 
down,  as  already  mentioned,  in  1783. 

That  part  of  the  Teatro  Maritimo 
which  comprehends  the  Palazzo  Co* 
munale  is  a  beautiful  Edifice;  and  the 
Piaita  adjoining  to  it  is  ornamented 
with  a  demi-coloseai  Statue  in  bronze, 


representingFerdinando  I.  and  executed 
by  Nicolo  Mancusi.  Contiguous  to  this 
Statue  is  another  demi-colossal  work  in 
bronze,  representing  Carlo  III.,  and  exe- 
cuted by  Buceti :  and  here  likewise  is  a 
celebrated  Fountain,  by  Fra  Giovanni 
Angelo  Monlorsoii,  representing  Nep- 
tune as  drawn  by  four  Sea-horses,  and 
in  the  act  of  calming  a  tempest  excited 
by  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

The  Cathedral,  a  spacious  Edifice, 
displays  on  the  outside  both  Saracenic 
and  Norman  architecture.  The  inside 
is  shaped  like  a  Latin  cross,  and  em- 
bellished with  twenty-six  Columns  of 
Egyptian  Granite,  surmounted  by  Ca- 
pitals of  various  descriptions,  probably 
taken  from  ancient  Temples.  Marbles 
of  different  kinds  compose  the  Pave- 
ment, which  is  enriched  by  a  Meridian 
Line;  and  the  High  Altar,  superbly  de- 
corated, was  one  of  the  First-made 
specimens  of  Florentine  Mosaic  Work, 
called  Opera  di  Commesso,  It  consists 
of  the  most  rare  and  costly  pietre  dure, 
representing  figures  and  flowers  in  their 
natural  colours.  Behind  the  High  Altar 
is  a  Pyramid,  containing  a  Portrait  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin ;  and  tbe  Cupola  un- 
der which  the  Altar  stands  is  encrusted 
with  well-preserved  Mosaics,  supposed 
to  have  been  executed  in  the  days  of 
King  Federico  and  the  Archbishop 
Guidotto.  In  the  Choir  is  a  Pulpit 
painted  by  Guagliati,  a  Sicilian,  whose 
style  resembles  that  of  Tintoretto;  and 
the  Church  likewise  contains  a  Marble 
Pulpit  decorated  with  Bassi-rilievi  by 
Gaggini,  and  a  Font  incrusted  with  Mo- 
saics, reputed  to  be  the  work  of  Gaddo 
Gaddi,  Fiorentino.  The  two  Side-doors 
of  this  Cathedral  were  designed  and 
sculptured  by  Polidord  da  Caravaggio ; 
they  are  beautifully  executed:  and  on  a 
Column  which  supports  the  Vase  for 
Holy  Water  near  the  Sacristy-door,  is  a 
Greek  Inscription,  denoting  that  iEscu- 
lapius  and  Hygeia  were  the  tutelary 
Divinities  of  the  City.  The  Plate  be- 
longing to  the  Sacristy  merits  notice, 
as  it  was  made  by  Guevara^a  celebrated 
Artist,  cajled  the  Cellini  of  Sicily. 

The  Piazza  del  JOuomo  contains  < 
Fountain,  the  decorations  of  which 
were  sculptured  by  Fra  Giovanni  An- 
gelo, and  a  colotial  Equestrian  Statue 
of  bronze^  by  Serpotta,  representing 
Carlo  Il.,Kiog  of  Spain  and  the  twoSici- 
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lies:  his  horse  is  particularly  admired. 

The  Church  of  Saint  Gregorio,  to 
which  a  Ladies*  Convent  is  annexed, 
was  built  on  the  foundations  of  an  an- 
oient  Temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  Jove.  It  stands  on  a 
lofty  eminence,  commands  a  magnifl- 
oent  view,  and  is  more  superbly  and 
more  elegantly  decorated  than  any  other 
Church  at  Messina.  A  peculiarly  fine 
copy  of  the  celebrated  picture  of  Saint 
Gregorio  at  Bologna  is  found  here. 

The  Library  belonging  to  the  CoUe- 
giOj  or  Public  Seminary,  merits  notice, 
it  once  contained  a  very  large  and  rare 
collection  of  Manuscripts,  and  liltewise 
of  Printed  Works  executed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Art;  but  public  ca- 
lamities lessened  this  collection.  Still, 
however,a  considerable  number  of  rare 
GreelL  Manuscripts,  together  with  print- 
ed Volumes  of  the  earliest  date,  may  be 
found  in  this  Library,  which  is  shown 
with  the  utmost  civility  to  Travellers. 

The  Largo  del  Palaxzo  Reale  con- 
tains  a  colossal  Statue  In  bronze  of  Don 
Giovanni  of  Austria,  by  Calamech. 

The  Orto  Botanico  is  a  small  though 
pretty  Garden,  which  contains  several 
plants  Indigenous  to  Africa,  together 
with  a  considerable  number  of  those 
found  in  Sicily;  but  this  Garden,  in 
1834,  was  recently  made,  and  scarcely 
finished. 

The  Citadel,  erected  in  1647,  by 
Carlo  If.,  is  strongly  and  handsomely 
built,and  provided  according  to  report, 
with  three  hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 
A  Garrison  of  four  thousand  men  is 
deemed  sufficient  for  this  Fortress, 
which  merits  the  observation  of  Tra- 
vellers, but  cannot  be  seen  without  an 
order  from  its  Governor.  Beyond  the 
(iitadel  are  the  Protesla  n  t  Burial-ground, 
the  Lazzaretto,the  Salt-Works,  and  the 
modern  Pharos,  which  stands  almost 
close  to  the  Eddies  of  Chary bdis,  and 
was  erected  in  1555,  according  to  the 
designs  of  Fra  Giovanni  Angelo.-  The 
Salt-Pits  serve  as  an  Asylum  to  several 
Foreign  Aquatic  Birds,  among  which 
are  the  Pelican,  the  Anas  Sponsa,  the 
Anas  Autumnalis^  and  the  Anas  Spec- 
tabilis. 

On  standing  near  the  modern  Pharos 
it  Is  not  difficult  to  discern  the  Current 
now  reported  to  run  in  and  out  of  the 
Straits  of  Messina  alternately  every  six 


hoars;  and  this  GMrrent  occasions 
Breakers,  called  C)iarybdlSy  IhiC  rarely 
dangerous  at  the  present  moinent. 
Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
water,  there  may,  perhaps,  be  snoken 
rocks  under  these  Eddies,  though  the 
strength  of  the  Currents  alone  would 
account  for  the  phenomenon,  and  in- 
duce us  fo  credit  the  records  respecting 
vessels  which  have  been  whirled  round 
by  these  Eddies,  not  only  in  ancient  but 
likewise  in  modern  times.  It  is  impose 
sibleto  contemplate  from  this  point  the 
opposite  Coast  of  Calabria,  and  the 
Town  of  Reggio,  only  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, without  believing  iEschylus,  who 
tells  us  that  the  name  of  Mhegiwn  is 
owing  to  a  great  convulsion  of  nature, 
which  severed  Italy  and  Sicily  from 
each  other. 

The  capacioue  andmagni/ieent  Part 
ofJUeesina  is  semi-circular,  safe,  sur- 
rounded with  exquisite  scenery,  and 
viewed  to  most  advantage  when  ap- 
proached by  the  Straits;  the  entrance  to 
which  is  stupendously  fine,  as  are  all  the 
prospects  down  this  narrow  ChanneL 
Scylla  presents  itself  on  the  fertile  Coast 
of  Calabria,  and  assumes  the  appear- 
ance ofa  lofty  rock  separated  by  some 
accidental  cause  from  the  main  land, 
to  which,  however,  it  still  joins.  The 
towering  and  beautiful  Promontory  of 
Pelorum,  with  the  aneient  Pharos  and 
Town  of  Messina,  present  themselves  on 
the  right;  while, guarding  the  mouth 
of  the  Harbour,  stands  the  tenerable 
Fortress  of  8.  Salvadore,  previous  to 
tbe  erection  of  the  Citadel  the  strongest 
Hold  at  Messina. 

It  Is  said  that  a  Rvinoue  Tofoer  near 
Fort  Castellacio,  which  commands 
Messina  on  the  land-sfde,  was  erected 
by  Richard  1.  of  England. 

The  Promenades  round  this  City  are 
embellished  with  lovely  views,  the 
finest  of  which  is  that  displayed  at  the 
Telegraph,  which  stands  on  a  lofty  hill 
about  five  miles  from  the  Town.  A  road 
for  light  carriages  has  been  recently 
made  to  the  summit  of  this  hiH.  There 
likewise  is  a  road  for  light  carriages  lo 
the  Citadel,  and  thence  to  the  Pharos 
which  overlooks  Charybdis.  The  Town 
also,  generally  speaking,  is  well  paved, 
and  may  be  called  earrosxabile, 

Messina  possesses  two  Theatres,  and 
Is  enlirened  by  a  Conversazione  wtlh 
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dancing  once  a  fortnight.  UKkewise 
possesses  tkree  tolerably  good  Hotels, 
the  best  of  which,  in  1834,  was  The 
Gran  Bretagna,  The  Albergo  de' 
Fiorentini  has  b<$eb  recently  opened, 
and  stands,  as  does  the  Gran  Bretagna, 
in  a  pleasant  situation,  but  Is  small. 
The  Leone  d'oro  contains  several  large, 
airy,  and  clean  rooms,  and,  in  1834, 
the  table  was  well  serred.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  house  is  not<  however,  plea- 
sant; and  no  one  of  these  Hotels  would, 
for  a  long  residence,  prove  comfortable, 
which  is  unfortunate  in  a  Place  where 
ready-furnished  private  Lodgings  can 
seldom  if  ever  be  met  with. 

The  necessaries  of  life  at  Messina  are 
eheap  and  abundant.  Fish  (including 
the  Pesche  Spada,theMurena  Anguilla, 
and  the  Mursena  Gyronothorax,  highly 
prized  by  the  ancient  Romans)  is  most 
excellent :  butchers*  meat  is  good ;  wild 
fowl,  including  the  Francolino,  or 
heath-cock,  and  the  wild  Peacock,  is 
reported  to  be  plentiful;  as  are  hares 
and  rabbits.  Bread,  wine,  kitchen-ve- 
getables, butter,  cow's  milk,  and  fruit, 
are  good;  the  last,  indeed, is  delicious; 
and  the  water  here  is  deemed  the  best 
in  the  Island.  Another  very  great 
advantage  to  Messina,  during  the  year 
1834,  was  that  of  having  a  skilhil 
resident  Scotch  Physician,  Doctor 
Nimmo. 

Silks  for  dresses,  silk  stockings,  light 
broad  cloth,  and  carpets  ^somewhat  si- 
milar to  those  of  Turkey,  are  manu- 
factured in  thisCity.  Coral,and  valuable 
shelis,  may  be  obtained  here;  and  in 
the  environs  are  grain  of  all  descriptions, 
and  plants  indigenoos  to  all  quarters  of 
the  world.  The  neighbouring  Mountains 
produce  granite,  crystals,  alabaster, 
transparent  and  opaque  sulphur,  silver, 
lead,  iron,  copper  and  antimony :  but 
the  principal  articles  for  exportation  at 
Messina  are  raw  silk,  and  manuAictured 
ailks,  olive  and  linseed-oil. 

With  respect  to  ancient  buildings  this 
City  is  a  barren  waste;  as  every  vestige 
of  Greek  apd  Roman  edifices  seems  to 
have  been  shaken  down,  or  ingulphed 
by  earthquakes.  Columns  which  pro- 
bably adorned  a  Temple  consecrated 

(>)  Tlie  best  Vettorino  at  Messiaa,  in  1834, 
was  rapoted  io  be  Pietro  Vadala,  Largo  del 
Teairo  Grande. 


to  Neptune  on  this  Shore  are,  however, 
seen  in  the  Cathedral :  and  Cicero  tells 
us  that  Messina  was  once  adorned  with 
a  cclebralcd  Statue  of  Cupid  by  Prax- 
iteles, which  Verres,  according  to  his 
usual  custom,  purloined. 

The  Vetlurini  at  Messina  supply  Tr*^ 
veilers  with  Job-carriages  (Caleches)  for 
the  Town  and  its  environs,  and  also 
provide  them  with  good  Caleches  and 
horses, either  for  Catania  or  Palermo.(') 
Moreover^  the  mastec  Of  the  Gran  Bre- 
tagna  alMesslnahad,  inl»94,aBrotber, 
by  name  Nobile,  who  undertook  to  gtiide 
and  attend  upon  Travellers  purposing 
to  make  the  Tour  of  the  Island  by  the 
Sea-coast,  instead  of  going  by  the 
Carriage-road  to  Palermo.  Noblle  is 
deemed  the  most  eligible  Guide  at 
Messina :  but  as  persons  of  this  descri|> 
tlon  are  frequently  absent  from  their 
place  of  residence,  and  as  good  Guides 
are  rare,  except  at  Palermo,  Travellers 
going  in  a  Steam-packet  to  Messina,  in 
order  to  make  the  Tour  of  Sicily,  would 
find  their  account  in  bringing  ^ilh 
them,  from  Naples,  either  Gioacchino 
Peruggi,who  might,  in  1834,  be  heard 
of  at  No  36,  Strada  Saint  Lucia,  or 
Salvatore  Sale,  who  may  always  beheard 
of  at  the  Albergo  della  Gran  Bretagna  in 
Naples.  Both  these  Persons  are  respect- 
able. Intelligent,  well  acquainted  with 
Sicily,  and  accustomed  to  conduct 
Travellers  rolind  that  Island. 

The  summit  of  Capo  Pelora  merits 
notice,  on  account  of  the  sublime  view 
it  exhibits :  and  traces  of  ancient  Edi- 
fices (perhaps  Pelasgic)  may  be  found 
there. 

JHelazzo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Messina,  likewise  merits  notice.  The 
Bridle-road  16  this  Town  is  good,  and 
commands  bold  scenery;  andMelazzo 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient 
My  las  f  where  Ulysses's  Companions  slew 
the  Oxen  ofthe  Sun.  (•)  The  Herds  con- 
secrated to  Apollo  were  labouring  Oxen, 
employed  in  tillage,  and  it  was  esteem- 
ed by  the  Ancients  a  profanation  to 
destroy  a  labouring  Ox,  and  criminal  to 
eat  it.  Between  Melazzo  and  Lipari  was 
fought,  by  Octavius  C»sar  and  Marcus 
Agrippa  against  Sextus  Pompey,  the 

(•)  See  HoMia's  Odysfey,  book  xii. 
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battle  which  put  an  end  to  the  power 
of  that  piratical  Comniander,  who  fled 
by  Bight  to  Melazzo,  and  thence  took 
refuge  with  Antony. 

Melazzo  is  a  weli-forlified  Town,  en* 
riched  by  a  T|iunny  Fishery  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  Jane,  and 
from  the  beginning  of  August  till  Sep- 
tember. The  Spada  Fishery  also  en- 
riches Ibis  part  of  tbe  Sicilian  Coast 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July. 

An  Excursion  by  water  is  frequently 
made  from  Messina  to  visit  Scylla  and 
land  at  Reggio,  about  four  leagues 
distant,  and  whither  it  is  sometimes  ne- 
cessary to  be  towed  part  of  the  way  by 
oxen,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the 
Current. 

Reggio,  anciently  Rhegiunif  displays 
melancholy  traces  of  the  Earthquake  of 
1783.  One  handsome  street,  in  which 
stands  the  Cathedral,  is,  however,  ca- 
pable of  being  perfectly  restored  with- 
out much  expense.  The  Cathedral  de- 
serves notice.  The  University  con- 
tains curious  imitations  of  Plants. 
The  Manufactory  ofBergamotte  oil  is 
worth  seeing;  and  in  this  Town  Travel- 
lers are  shown  a  house  called  the  Birth- 
place of  Ariosto;  although  Reggio  in 
Italy  (JRe^tuifi  Lepidum)  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Spot  where  that  great  Poet  was 
born. 

The  Author  of  this  Work  cannot 
close  the  account  she  has,  in  the  fore- 
going Pages,  given  of  the  most  interest- 
ing pairt  of  Sicily,  wHhout  expressing 
her  gratitude  to  Messrs.  Prior,  Turner, 
and  Thomas,  Bankers  at  Palermo,  to 
the  Family  of  Mr.  Baker,  tbe  British 
Vice-consul  at  Syracuse  (he  being 
absent  in  1834),  and  likewise  to  J.  L. 
Payson,  Esq.  Banker,  and  American 
Consul  at  Messina,  for  their  kindness  in 
promoting  the  purpose  for  which  she 
visited  Sicily,  by  giving  her,  with  re- 
spect to  that  Island,  every  information 
she  required ;  and  by  showing  her  tbe 
most  gratifying  attention.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Payson  she  feels  peculiar  thankful- 
ness, having  no  claims  whatever  upon 
them,  who  are,  unfortunately  for  the 
British  Isles,    no    longer   her   Com- 

(>)  A  Sperooara  is  a  safe  kind  of  boat,  with 
from  six  to  tea  oars,  aooordiog  to  its  size, 
and  a  Helmsman.  The  hire  of  a  Sperooara 
large  enough  to  oonvey  half-a-dozen  Pas- 


patriots.  She  likewise  feeis  it  ineum- 
hent  on  her  to  repeat  her  acimowledg- 
ments  to  B.  I.  Rudge,  Esq.,  and  other 
intelligent  and  enlightened  British  Tra- 
vellers, who,  not  many  years  eioce, 
visited  Sicily ;  and  from  whose  Journals, 
kindly  submitted  to  her  perusal,  she  de- 
rived correct  and  important  ibstruc- 
tion. 

Travellers,  in  order  to  complete  their 
Tour  round  the  Sea-coast  of  Sicily, 
usually  prefer,  wind  and  weather  per- 
mitting, to  embark  in  a  Sperooara  at 
Messina,  visiting  the  Lipari  Islands,  and 
going  thence  to  Cefalu,  instead  of  going 
by  land  to  the  latter  Place;  for  although 
the  Mule-track  U  good  as  far  as  Melazzo, 
it  is  rough  and  mountainous  thence  to 
Cefalu.  (<) 

This  little  voyage,  generally  speaking, 
occupies  about  three  days;  and  is  not 
incommodious;  because  a  Sperouara 
has  a  deck,  with  a  fixed  awning  for 
Passengers,  who  eat  and  sleep  under  it, 
finding  their  own  mattresses,  pillows, 
and  coverlids. 

The  following  account  is  an  extract 
from  the  Journal  of  an  English  Gen- 
tleman, who  went  from  Messina  to 
Cefaia  by  Sea,  during  Midsummer, 
1826. 

**  We  set  out  at  seven  in  the  morning 
in  our  Speronara,  with  a  Helmsman, 
ten  Rowers,  and  two  Boys.  After  pass- 
ing the  Faro,  we  found  the  wind  unfa 
vourable,  and,  taking  in  our  sails,  rowed 
to  Acqua  Nera,  landing  there  at  one 
o'clock.  At  a  quarter  past  five  tbe  wind 
dropped,  the  sea  was  calm,  and  we  re- 
sumed our  voyage.  A  fair  breeze  dur- 
ing tbe  night  brought  us  near  Strom- 
boli,  the  ancient  Strongyle,  where, 
with  occasional  rowing,  we  arrived  at 
nine  in  the  morning.  By  the  aid  of  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  a  Priest 
called  Don  Giuseppe,  we  procured  a 
room  to  dine  in,  and  feasted  on  exqui- 
site figs.  At  half  past  two  we  set  out  tor 
the  tummit  of  the  Mountam,  finding 
the  ascent  rapid,  and  the  heat  excessive. 
The  depth  of  the  sand,  and .  the  steep- 
ness of  the  path,'render  this  ascent  more 
toilsome  than  those  of  JStna  and  Ve- 

sengers  from  Messina  to  CefalA,  is  about  fif- 
teen ouoees,  which  make  fSorty-five  Nea- 
pdlitan  docats. 
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suvius;  it  occupied  nearly  three  liours. 
From  the  summit  we  saw  the  Crater, 
about  half-way  down, and  the  sight  was 
grand  and  imposing.  The  Eruptions 
were  only  occasional,  and  resounded 
like  cannon,  shaking  the  ground.  At 
eight  in  the  evening  we  re-embarked, 
and  rowed  under  the  Island  till  we  came 
in  sight  of  its  beautirul  little  volcano. 
Two  small  Mouths  threw  up  fire  inces- 
santly, that  on  the  south  being  the  most 
active,  and  at  intervals  its  force  Increas- 
ed; while  a  norihern  Mouth,  between 
every  sixth  and  tenth  minute,  threw  up 
large  quantities  of  stones  ;  but  they 
were  ejected  with  less  violence  than 
those  thrown  from  the  opposite  side. 
The  finest  Eruption  we  saw  startled  us; 
for  it  began  with  a  sound  like  the  dis- 
charge of  artillery,  which  was  folloVed 
by  a  shower  of  stones  so  vivid  that  the 
whole  side  of  the  'Mountain  glowed 
with  these  bounding  red-hot  balls. 
Some  of  the  largest  broke  to  pieces  as 
they  rebounded  against  others;  but  be- 
fore they  reached  the  sea,  their  beat 
was  nearly  gone.  These  Eruptions, 
reflected  in  the  water,  were  magnifi- 
cent. 

^'Leaving  this  extraordinary  scene,  we 
steered  with  a  fair  wind  for  Aipart /and 
at  about  half  past  seven  in  the  morning 
were  close  to  its  remarkable  Hill  of 
White  Pumice,  which  is  exported  in 
large  quantities,  and  a  source  of  wealth 
to  the  Island.  We  cast  anchor  close  to 
the  Lazzaretto  at  ten  o'clock,  and  re- 
mained on  board  till  one,  waiting  for 
our  passports;  because  the  Authorities 
were  not  quickly  found,  it  being  a  Fesla. 
At  one,  however,  the  British  Vice- 
Consul,  hearing  of  our  arrival,  invited 
us  to  his  house,  and  received  us  most 
hospitably.  Liparf  contains  Bot  Baths, 
about  four  miles  from  the  Port,  in  a 
rocky  narrow  Valley. 

'*We  slept  on  this  Island;  and,  embark- 
ing next  morning  at  a  quarter  before 
four,  reached  the  Bay  of  Vuleano  at  a 
quarter  before  five.  The  Bay. exhibits 
Wild  Rocks.  The  Island  rose  out  of 
the  sea  two  hundred  and  4wo  years 
previous  to  the  Christian  era,  and 
was  consecrated  by  the  Greeks  to 
Vulcan :  indeed  all  the  Lipari  islands 
were  denominated  Vuicani  inMula,  We 
landed  at  five,  and,  in  a  quarter  of  an 
boor,  retched  the  Boh  of  the  Crater, 


to  the  tummit  of  which  the  ascent  is 
gradual,  the  path  good,  and  the  time 
occupied  in  ascending  about  forty 
minutes.  We  went  down  by  an  easy 
declivity  into  the  Crater,  which  is  deep, 
grand,  and  exceedingly  splendid  with 
respect  to  the  colours  of  its  crystal- 
sulphurs,  large  numbers  of  which  arc 
continually  collected.  On  retracing  our 
steps  we  reached  the  summit  at  ten 
minutes  past  seven,  and  embarked  in 
our  Speronara  at  eight.  Saving  cleared 
Vuleano,  we  steered  forCefalu;  but  the 
appearance  of  a  strange  Sail  made  us 
cautious  as  we  had  been  told  of  Pirates ; 
and,  soon  after  passing  Capod'Orlando] 
we  coasted  along  to  Cefalu,  arriving 
there  about  midnight.  Next  morning 
we  got  pratique,  settled  with  our 
Captain,  gave  his  men  a  huonamanoy 
and  did  not  regret  having  made  this 
little  voyage,  by  which  we  were  much 
interested,  though  considerably  fa- 
tigued.*' 

Cefalu,  which  stands  near  the  Site  of 
the  ancient  CephalcBdium,  is  beauti- 
fully situated,  and  said  to  contain  ten 
thousand  Inhabitants.  Ruggero  erected 
its  Cathedral,  in  consequence  of  a  vow 
he  made  during  a  tempest  which  over- 
took him  in  the  Gulph  of  Salerno,  and 
put  bis  life  in  danger  for  two  days.  The 
vow  imported  that  wherever  he  might 
chance  to  land  be  would  raise  a  Temple 
to  the  Saviour  of  the  Human  Race.  The 
tempest  drove  him  to  Cefal6,  where, 
however,  he  landed  in  safety,  and  built 
its  Cathedra],  probably  with  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  CephalcBdiumt  which  had 
fallen  to  decay  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Saracens.  The  Nave  and  Choir  of 
this  Church,  raised  as  a  Votive  Offering, 
are  ornamcnled*«vilh  ancient  Columns 
and  ancient  Capitals.  The  two  Pillars 
between  theNaveand  Transept  display 
Figures  of  Men  supporting  the  Abacus; 
and  beyond  the  Nave  are  Mosaics.  No 
veslijscs remain  of  Cephal<Bdium,svhich 
stood  above  the  modern  Town,  except 
a  Fragment  of  its  Walls,  consisting  of 
quadrilateral  stones  put  together  with- 
out cement,  and  reported  to  be  of  a 
more  extraordinary  size  than  any  o  thei  ^ 
applied  in  Sicily  to  the  same  purpose. 

Travellers  who  arrive  by  water  at 
Cefahk  are  liable  to  a  short  detention  at 
the  Custom-house  before  they  proceed 
to  Termini,  which  is  twenty- four  milet 
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a-eoup  du  ioleil :  and  some  Travellers, 
wha  ao  not  regard  the  expense  of  an 
extra-mule,  take  mattresses,  though 
they  are  seldom  required,  except  on 
ascending  ^tna. 

letters  of  recommendation  to  the 
Consuls,  Vice-consuls,  and  Bankers  re* 
siding  in  this  Island,  are  highly  adyan- 
tageous  to  Travellers; and  Passports  on 
leaving  Naples  for  Sicily,  and  on  leaving 
Messina  to  visit  Reggio,  or  the  Li  pari 
.isles,  are  indispensable. 

SICILIAN  HONEY. 

1  piastre  of  Naples  makes  Tari 
ofSicity 12 

10  grani  of  Naples  make  Tari    1 

5  ditto Carlini    1 

1  grana     .    makes  Baiocchi    1 

l|a  ditto Grani    1 

1  grana  of  Sicily  makes  PiccoH  6 

Bach  of  the  Tari  is  worth  twenty  Gra- 
ni of  Sicily. 

The  usual  price  for  a  Job-carriage  at 
Palermo,  Girgenti,  Siracusa,  and  Mes- 
sina, is  two  piastres  and  a  half  per  day. 
The  usual  price  for  a  strong  (ravelling- 
Caleche,  with  three  good  horses,  four 
Inside,  and  one  outside  place,  a  net 
fixed  like  a  well  to  contain  baggage,  and 
a  Boy  who  goes  behind  to  lake  care  of 
it,  is  from  five  ducats  to  five  piastres 
a  day.  Barriers  and  passage  of  rivers  in- 
clusive, but  not  bwmamano. 

Nine  Sicilian  Grani  are  paid  at  every 
Barrier  for  a  carriage  with  three  horses; 
and  for  everyLettiga  and  its  three  mules, 
which  pass  a  river  in  a  Pont-volant, 
the  fixed  price  is  two  Tari.  Each  Bag- 
gage or  Saddle-mule  pays  three  Grani 
of  Sicily. 

The  usual  fee  given  to  Forders  who 
precede  a  Lettiga  through  a  river  is  six 
Tari. 

'At  Palermo  the  prices  charged  at 
Hotels  were,  in  1834,  as  follows. 
Breakfast,  consisting  of  eggs,  milk, 
bread,  and  sometimes  honey,  for  Mas- 
ters, three  Tari  —  dinner,  eight  Tari  — 
board  for  a  servant,  per  day,  six  Tari— 
and  an  apartment  containing  one 
Master's  bed-room,  two  Servants*  bed- 
rooms, and  one  sitting-room,  twelve 
Tari  per  day. 

At  Girgenti  the  prices  charged  by 
each  of  the  two  Undlords  of  Th$  Leone 
d'oro  were,  for  a  Master's  bed-room 
fourTari— for  a  Servant's  bed-room  two 


Tari — and  for  oil,  fire -wood,  and  the  use 
of  a  kitchen,  the  charge  was  very  high. 

At  SiracUsa  the  price  at  that  excellent 
Inn,  II  5ol6,was  for  a  Master's  breakfast 
four  Tari  —  dinner,  eight  Tari  —  bed- 
room, six  Tari — board  and  lodging  for  a 
Servant,  per  day,  nine  Tari. 

At  Catania,  in  Abbale's  comfortable 
Hotel,  the  price  was,  for  Master's  break- 
fast, three  Tari— dinner,  eight  Tari — 
bed-room,  four  Tari.  Board  and  lodgi  ng 
for  a  Servant,  per  day,  from  seven  to 
eight  Tari. 

At  Messina,  in  The  Leone  d'oro,  the 
prices>were,  for  a  Master's  breakfast, 
three  Tari— dinner,-Six  Tari— bed-room, 
four  Tari- board  and  lodging  for  a  Ser- 
vant, per  day,  eight  Tari. 

At  Country  Inns,  where  nothing  is 
usually  found  eicept  beds,  the  price  of 
a  Master's  bed  is  three  Tari,  of  a  Ser- 
vant's bed,  two  Tari;  and  for  Charcoal,, 
with  the  use  of  a  kitchen,  the  charge 
ought  to  he  proportionate  to  the  trou- 
ble given,  and  the  charcoal  required. 

For  a  large  boat  at  Syracuse,  to  visit 
the  Source  of  the  Anapus,  the  price  is 
twenty  Tari ;  for  a  small  boat  half  that 
sum. 

The  Abate  Lopresti,  who  frequently 
has  the  kindness  to  act  as  Cicerone  to 
Travellers  at  Agrigentum,  does  not  like  • 
to  be  remunerated  by  money,  unless  it 
be  presented  in  the  shape  of  a  subscrip- 
tion for  a  Work  he  is  about  to  publish 
respecting  the  Antiquities  of  Agri- 
gentum. 

Signer  Politi,  the  Cicerone  at  Syra- 
cuse, expects,  as  a  remuneration,  one 
piastre  a-day;  and  both  these  Gentle- 
men require  a  place  In  the  carriage  of 
the  Party  they  conduct. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what 
ought  to  be  the  price  of  Mules  and  the 
national  conveyance  called  a  Lettiga, 
when  hired  by  the  day ;  because  Mule- 
teers always  endeavour  to  over-reach, 
and  charge  a  much  higher  price  to 
Strangers  than  to  the  Natives  of  the 
country.  The  former,  however,  seem 
usually  to  give  for  every  Saddle  or  Bag- 
gage Mule,  per  day,  on  travelling-days 
eight  Tari ;  on  halting-days  halF-price ; 
and  six  Tari  per  day  for  returning  home 
unladen.  A  very  good  Lettiga  and  strong 
quiet  porter-mnles  are  seldom  pro- 
cured under  twenty-four  Tari  a-day  for 
traveiHDg-day«  (twenty-six,  indeed,  is 
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more  commonly  demanded) ;  from  twen- 
ty to  twenty-two  for  resting-days,  and 
the  same,  per  day,  for  returning  home 
unladen.  A  particularly  strong  and  safe 
Lettiga  was,  in  1834,  to  be  Ujred  at  CaU 
tagirone;  and  the  Muleteers  belonging 
to  this  Town  are  the  best  in  Sicily;  at 
Catania  they  are  the  worst. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  superfluous  to 
warn  Travellers  against  believing  the 
tales  usually  poured  into  their  ears  by 
Leltiga-men  respecting  Bandits,  who 
are  rarely  met  with  in  Sicily;  though, 
during  the  Spring  of  1834,  a  gang  of 
RufQans,  headed  by  three  persons  nam- 
ed Palombi,  broke  into  and  pillaged  a 
couple  of  Convents;  a  circumstance  the 
less  extraordinary  as  the  Sicilians  often 
deposit  their  portable  wealth  with  reli- 
gious Communities. 

ROUTE  ROUND  THE  SEA -COAST  OF  SICILY, 
FROM.  MESSINA  TO  CATANIA,  IN  A  CA- 
LECHE  WITH  THREE  HORSES— FROM 
CATANIA  TO  TRAPANI  INA  LETTIGA— 
AND  FROM  TRAPANI  IN  A  CALECHE  TO 
PALERMO;  BETWEEN  THE  MIDDLE  OF 
APRIL  AND  THE  MIDDLE  OF  MAY. 

1st  day.  Ctardtm%(«)  miles  35.  Inn 
All  Uto  del  Pae$e.  At  the  disUnce 
of  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
Giardini,  Travellers  usually  quit  their 
carriages  in  orrder  to  mount  by  a  steep 
ascent  on  the  right,  to  the  Temple  of 
Apollo,  the  ancient  Town,  and  the 
Theatre  of  Taurominium ;  whence,  as 
already  mentioned,  a  rugged  path 
leads  to  Giardini. 

2d  day.  AciReale-^, miles 20.  Cata- 
nia*, miles  16.  Inns.  The  Craum 
—  The  Elephant. 

3d  day.  Case  Nuave+.  A  Stable  for 
mules.  Between  Catania  and  this  Ham- 
letTraveilerscross  ibeSamethus^nom 
called  the  Giaretta,  in  a  Pont-volant, 
—StrocMsa*, miles 42.    Inn, /{So/a. 

4th  day.  Palazxolo*, miles ^.  Road 
bad.  Remains  of  the  ancient  Town 
of  Aerm  within  half  a  milo  of  Pa- 
lazzolo,  and  very  interesting,  espe- 
cially its  Tombs.  Only  one  small 
Inn. 

5Ui  day.  Ckiarafnonte*,  miles  24. 
Road  indifferent.  Only  one  smalt 
ion. 


6th  day.  Terranava*,20,  Roftdgood. 
Inn,  The  EnglUhHotel. 

7th  day.  Caltagirone*,  24.  Three 
Inns;  that  in  the  Market-place,  kept 
by  a  Palermitan  named  Giuseppe, 
was,  in  1834,  the  best*. 

8th  day.  I.icala%  miles  18.  Best  Inn, 
The  Hotel  de  Londres,  Travellers 
pass  the  Salso,  anciently  the  Himera, 
in  a  Pont'volant,  previous  to  their 
arrival  at  Licala. 

9th  day.  ^irgenti*,  miles  26.  Two 
Inns;  that  kept  by  Maestro  Pietro, 
the  Bi8hop*s  Cook,  was,  in  1834,  the 
best.  During  this  day's  journey  Let- 
tiga-men  usually  bait  their  mules  at 
Palma,  twelve  miles  from  Licata.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
ascent  to  Girgenti. 

10th  day.  JIf onte  Alegro*,  miles  18. 
This  Hamlet,  which  stands  at  the  foot 
of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  an- 
cient Fortress,  does  not  possess  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  an  Hotel.  Two 
small  private  houses,  however,  re- 
ceive Travellers :  that  which  belongs 
to  a  very  civil  Clergyman  is  clean, 
and  notwithstanding  its  diminutive 
size,  comfortable ;  the  other  is  mise- 
rably dirty. 

Monte  Alegro,  so  called  because  ex- 
empt from  Mal'aria,  suffers  almost 
yearly  depredations  from  Corsairs, 
who  land  near  the  Hamlet  and  steal 
the  cattle. 

II th  day.  Sciaeca*,  miles  24.  Inns, 
The  Locanda  del  Sartore,  and  that 
of  Alberto  Medica,  Travellers  pass 
the  Castle  of  Diedalus,  situated  on  a 
Hill  to  the  right,  as  they  approach 
Sciacca. 

12th  day.  S0{tnunn'ufn%  miles 21.  The 
approach  to  these  stupendous  Piles  of 
Ruins  was,  in  April,  1834,  completely 
covered  with  a  dwarf  plant  in  full 
flower,  resembling  the  Gum  Cystus. 
A  Gentleman  at  Selmuntium,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  kindly  allows  Tra- 
vellers to  shelter  themselves  in  his 
Casino  while  they  take  refreshments. 
--Castel  Vetrano*,  miles  7.  Inn, 
The  Locanda  of  Don  Vicenxo»  . 

13th  day.  Martala*,  miles  26.  Two 
Inns;  one  on  the  outside  of  the  Walls 
being  large,  but  dirty;  the  other, 
within  the  Walls,  smalls  but  tolerably 
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clean.  Travellers,  on  leaving  Castel 
Yetrano,  usually  go  to  the  Stone  Quar> 
ry  near  Campobello,  a  distance  of  six 
miles,  thence  proceeding  to  Mazzara» 
six  miles  farther,  and  from  Mazzara 
to  Marsala.  * 

14th  day.  Trapani*,  miles  18.  Two 
Inns.  That  called  The  Leone,  In  the 
Largo  del  Gastello  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Town,  contains  several  small  and 
dirty  rooms;  the  other,  In  the  High 
Street,  is  cleaner,  and  contains  a  Res- 
taurant, 

AtTrapani  commences  an  excellent 
GEirriage-coad  to  Palermo;  but,  by 
changiugaLettiga  for  a  Caleehe,  Tra- 
vellers unprovided  with  saddles  risk 
losing  the  pleasure  of  vlsiting^^eseo^ 
and  seeing  the  most  majestic  ancient 
Edifice  which  now  adorns  Sicily;  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  at  Galatafimi, 
four  miles  from  J^^exto,  and  where  the 
Yetturini  stop  to  bail,  to  find  any  con- 
veyance, except  a  mule  with  a  pack- 
saddle. 

15tbday.  Ca{afa/Sm<+,  miles  26.  Two 
Inns,  both  bad :  that  called  The  Se- 
gesta  is  perhaps  the  better  of  the  two. 
Near  Galatafimi,  on  ascending  a  hill, 
and  opposite  to  the  mile-stone  num- 
bered 44,  the  Garrlage-road  passes 
within  sight  of  the  Basilica  otJSgesta, 
which,  though  some  miles  off,  makes 
a  most  impressive  figure.  -^Alcamo  *, 
miles  11.  Inn,  kept  by  a  respectable 
Abate  clean  and  comfortable. 

16th  day.  Partinico+f  miles  10.— 
Palermo*,  miles  21.  Inns,  Pagt^e 
English  Hotel^French  Hotel, 

From  Partinico  the  road  ascends 
for  seven  miles,  displaying  beautiful 
scenery:  it  then  descends  for  twelve 
miles,  passing  through  Monreale, 
where  the  Yetturini  are  always  willing 
to  stop  half  an  hour,  that  Travellers 
may  see  its  Cathedral  and  Benedictine 
Convent. 

Innkeepers  and  Muleteers  always  ad- 
vise Travellers  to  follow  the  Route  be- 
tween Catania  and  Caltagirone  detailed 
at  length  in  the  foregoing  pages,  by 
sleeping  the  first  night  at  Lentini,  in- 
stead of  going  from  Catania  to  Siracui^a 
in  one  day,  which  good  mules  can  al- 
ways accomplish;  especially  if«  on  set- 
ting out,  they  take  the  road  by  the  sea- 
side, which,  as  already  mentioned,  is 


shorter,  and  better  than  the  npper  road, 
unless  the  weather  be  storm^. 

Muleteers  likewise  counsel  Travellers, 
on  leaving  Siracusa  for  Girgenti,  to  re- 
turn to  Lentini,  in  order  to  get  into  the 
best  road;  thus  sleeping  In  that  pes- 
tiferous air  a  second  night :  this,  how- 
ever, is  unnecessary,  and  as  the  ancient 
Leontium,  the  modern  Lentini,  and  its 
Lake,  furnish  nothing  very  attractive, 
and  the  direct  road  to  Girgenti,  through 
Palazzolo,  abounds  with  objects  of  in- 
terest, and,  moreover,  as  the  only  great 
objection  to  this  foad  is  its  being  ex- 
tremely rocky  near  Palazzolo,Traveliers 
who  do  not  dislike  liralking  occasionally 
might,  perhaps,  find  that  the  most  judi- 
cious plan  is  to  tiike  the  direct  road. 

ROUTE  FBOM  CATAKfA  XO  THE  SCMIIIT 
OF  JETNA. 

Nieolosif  miles  12— hours  employed  in 
going,  either  in  a  Lel^ga  or  on  a 
Mule,  two  and  three  quarters. 

Casa  dellaNeve,  miles  7— Winter  sleep- 
ing-place. Hours  employed  in  riding, 
one  and  three  quarters. 

Casa  degV  Inglesi,  miles  8— summer 
sleeping-place.  Hours  employed  iu 
riding,  two  and  three  quarters. 

Walk  to  the  summit  of  the  Cone,  hours 
one  a  half. 

Descent  to  the  Torre  del  Filosofo, 
Vol  delBue,  Nicolos\,  and  Catania, 
hours  ten,  and  sometimes  more ;  be- 
cause the  intense  cold  on  the  summit 
of  iBtna  is  so  apt  to  affect  the  health, 
that  Travellers  are  often  compelled 
to  pause  either  at  the  Casa  degV  In- 
glesi, or  the  Casa  della  Neve,  in  or- 
der to  recover  themselves. 

A  Party  who  ascended  to  the  top  of 
the  Gone,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May, 
found  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  at 
half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  50  lf2o 
—at  eleven,  45o— at  half-past  twelve, 
41  lj2o— at  two  in  the  morning,  30« — 
at  thirty-five  minutes  past  two,  near 
the  Casa  degl'  Inglesi,  27  lf2<^— at  a 
quarter  before  four,  at  the  Casa  degV 
Inglesi,  20o— and  on  the  summit  of  the 
Mountain  at  five  o'clock  19  lf2o. 

To  shorten  the  time  spent  in  the  cold 
Regions  of  iBtna,  and  likewise  to  aroid 
the  tronble  and  expense  of  carrying 
mattresses  and  coverlids  thither,  Tra- 
vellers, capable  of  bearing  long-con- 
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linued  exercise,  should  set  out  froniCa- 
taniaabouk noon, proceed  to  NicotosI, 
repose  tbere,  then  sup,  leave  Nicolosl 
seven  hours  before  sunrise,  proceed  to 
the  Casa  delta  Nwe,  remain  there  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  only,  to  put  on  warm 
clothing,  thence  ride  to  the  Ca$a  degV 
IngU$i,  remain  there  half  an  hour 
only,  to  procure  hot  negus  or  soup,  and 
theneovalk  to  the  summit  of  the  Moun- 
tain. The  ascent  thus  managed  usually 
occupies  about  six  hours  and  three 
quarters. 

ROUTE      BOUND      THE      SEA-COAST     OF 

SICILY,    ON     MULES,    BETWEEN     THE 

LATTER     PART     OF     MAT     AND    THE 

EARLY  PART  OF  JULY,  1826. 

Mil«s  from    Hours  employocl 
Palermo.  in  riding. 

1st  day.  Partinieo,  19  .  .5  l|f. 

AUamo    .     .     .  12  .  .   3  1;2. 

2d  day.  Mgt»ta  9   .  .  3. 

Trapanl    .     .     .  21   .  .  6  324. 

3d  day.  Marsala       .  18  .  .6  l22. 

4th  day.  Mazzara  .  12  .  .2  3;4. 

Stone  Quarry  8  .  .  2- 

Castel  Vetrano   .     8   .  .  2. 

bihdtiy.Selinuntium  9  .  .  2  2f2.- 

Sciacca     .     .     .  21    .  .  4  3|4. 

6th  day.  San  Pedro  19  .  .  4  3f4. 

Siculkma.     .     .  11    .  .   2  3f4. 

7th  day.  Girgenti    .  12   .  .3  lf2. 

8th  day.  Pahna     .  16   .  .5  1^4. 

Licata .     .     .      .  12   .  .   3  l22. 

9th  day.  Terranova    18  .  .5. 
lOih  day.  A  stable 

for  mules  .  17   .  .  4  324. 

Caltagirone    .     .    7  •  •   2  3f4. 

1  Itb  day.  ^^ook.  17   .  .   5  l22. 

Lentini   f.     .      .  13    .  .   3  3]4. 
12th  day.  A  water' 

ing^laee .  .  17  .  .   5  3;4. 

Siracttsa    .     .     .  13  .  .   3  3f4. 
13th    day.      Searo 

d*Agnuni .      .     .  24  .  .   6  If 2. 

Catania  .  18  .  .  4  lf4. 

14th  day.  JHiia   .    7  .  .  2.    • 

Giirra .     .      .     .  17   .  .   3  l22. 
idth  day.  Franco- 
villa   .                 .  18  .  .  5. 

Giardini  .     •     .  10   .  .   3. 
leth  day.  A  tcoler- 

ing'plaee,    going 

roand   by  Tiuro- 

minium  .  14  .  •   6  lt4. 

Messina  .  20   .  .   5* 

As  much  eare  as  possible  has  been 
taken  to  give,  In  the  fortgoing  Routes^ 


the  distances  from  place  to  place  with 
tolerable  accuracy;  but  on  extensive 
heaths  without  milestones  this  is  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  accomplish.  The  miles  of 
Sicily,  judging  from  the  milestones 
placed  on  carriage-roads,  are  not  quite 
so  long  as  the  ancient  Roman  mile. 

SHORT     CUT     FROM    GIBGENTI    TO    PA- 
LERMO. 

1st  day.  In  a  Lettiga,  or  on  a  Mule. 
The  road  lies  chiefly  in  the  bed  of  a 
torrent,  which  it  passes  and  re-passes 
above  thirty  times ;  and  consequently 
this  road  is  not  practicable  during 
Winter,  and  occasionally  unsafe  In 
Spring  and  Autumn. 

2d  day.  A  good  Carriage-road  to  Pa- 
lermo. Travellers,  bv  making  this 
short  cut,  lose  the  sight  of  Selinun- 
tium. 

CARRIAGE-ROADS. 

ROUTE  FROM  PALERMO  TO  MESSINA, 
WITH  A  CALBCHB  AND  THREE  HORSES. 

1st  day.  Villafrati*.  A  bad  Inn  with 
a  good  Stable. 

2d  day.    Mangatuxro  4-^ 
Vallelunga  *.   A  bad  Inn ;  bat  beda 
may  be  procured  at  private  houses. 

3d  day.    Sa,  Caterina  +.    Inn  **  toler- 
able ;*'  by  which  word  is  meant  little 
more  than  a  shelter  from  sun  and 
rain. 
AUa  Mieerieordia* 

4th  day.  Leonfort»+.    A  good  Inn. 

%Regalhuto*.    A  bad  Inn,  but  beds 
may  be  procured  at  private  houses. 

5th  day.    ^demo  4--    Ion  tolerable. 
Randazxo  *.     Travellers  may  get 
beds  here,  though  not  good  ones. 

6th  day.  Piedimonte  +.  Inn  tolerable. 
Locanda  del  Mestinese  *.    Tolerable. 

7th  day.    Messina. 

Beside  the  Inns  and  Baitlng-plices  al- 
ready mentioned,  on  this  road,  are  the 
following:  Ponte  di  Vicari,  a  Slabte  an- 
nexed to  a  corn-chandlei^s  shof^-the 
Locanda  di  Potenxa,  a  new  and  clean 
Inn;  but  if  Travellers  eannot  reach  it 
they  may  sleep  at  Villarosa— Nissuria,  a 
bad  Inn— Aggira,  dltto^Bronte,  ditto— 
Linguagrossa,  ditto— Giardini,  Al  Cso 
del  Paese,  a  clean  Inn*— Letoj8nni,a  bad 
Inn— Capo  di  S.  Alessio,  a  place  where 
provender  and  good  fish  may  be  pro- 
cured. 
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Persons  who  make  the  Tour  of  Sicily, 
during  fine  weather,  find  it  pleasanter 
and  more  economical  to  dine  out  or 
doors  OD  cold  meat  in  a  shady  situation 
and  near  a  spring  or  stream  of  good 
water,  than  in  a  Country  Hotel. 

ROAD  FROM  PALRRMO  TO  MESSINA,  -WITH 
THE  DISTANCE  OF  EVERT  TOWN  AND 
VILLAGE  FROM  THE  CAPITAL. 

Miles  of  Sicily. 

Misilmeri, 9 

Oi/liastro ,      ,  16 

Villafrati 22 

Ponte  di  Vicari 30 

Fondaco  di  Manganaro ...  37 

Fondaco  della  Gulfa    ...  49 

Vallelunga 58 

Santa  Caterina  T     .      .     .     .  80 

Villarosa.      .            ....  91 

Locanda  diPotenxa,     ...  99 

Leonforte.     .      *     .     .     .      *  115 

Nissuria  .....     ^      .  120 

Aggira,  Birth-place  of  Diodorus 

Sicnius 125 

Regalbuto      .     .     .     .     .     .135 

Aderno     .......  151 

Bronte 162 

Itandazzo      .      .      .     ^      .      .  173 
Linguagroimi.     .     .     .     .     .186 

PiedimontB 189 

Giardini i98 

Letojanni. 202 

Fondaco  d0l  Prete    ....  205 

CapoS.Alessio    .....  208 

Bucalo 210 

BagnidiAli  .      .   •.      .      .<     .  215 

Borgo  di  Sealetta    .     .      *     .  219i 

Mili .  225 

Porta  Euttachia  di  Messina     .  231 

Torre  di  Faro 240 

ROAD  FROM  PALERMO  TO  TRAPANI, 
WITH  THE  DISTANCE  OF  EVERY  TOWN 
AND  VILLAGE  FROM  THE  CAPITAL. 

Miles  of  Sicily. 

Monreale <      4 

Borgetto 17 

Partinico 18 

Alcatno 31 

Calatafimi. .      .      .      .      .      .      .42 

Trapani,    . 68 

ROAD  FROM  PALERMO  TO  TERMINI,  WITH 
THE  DISTANCE  OF  EVERY  TOWN  AND 
VILLAGE  FROM  THE  CAPITAL. 

Miles  of  Sicily. 

Ficarcuxi,  ...**.<      6 
Bagheria 9 


'    _   ,  HilesorSirilT. 

Solanto 10 

Altamlta 14 

Trabia '     .      .  21 

Termini,    .......  24 

STEAM -PACKETS. 

One  of  these  Vessels,  during  Spring, 
Summer,  and  Autumn,  usually  goes  from 
Naples  to  Palermo,  or  Messina,  once  a 
fortnight;  and  the  price  paid  by  a  first 
class  Passenger  for  going  was,  in  1834, 
twenty  ducats^;  and  by  a  second  class 
Passenger  twelve  ducats. 

These  Vessels  (the  Real  Ferdinando, 
and  Francesco  Primo)  make, during  the 
latter  part  of  Spring,  a  voyage  to  Mes- 
sina, returning  by  Syracuse,  Malta,  Gir- 
genti,  and  Palermo :  or  to  Palermo  in 
the  first  place,  and  thence  lo  other 
Ports  of  Sicily,  and  likewise  to  Malta, 
that  Passengers  may  see  most  of  the 
principal  Antiquities  of  Sicily,  aodalso 
visit  Malta.  This  practice  seems  likely 
to  be  continued;  and  therefore  the  fol- 
lowing short  account  of  Malta,  under 
English  GovernmenI,  may  not,  perhaps^ 
prove  uRwelcome  to  the  Public. 

MALTA.    . 

Malta  and  its  dependencies  consist 
oftfaree  Islands; Malta  itself, ociginaHy 
called  Melita,  either  from  tbe  goodness 
of  its  honey,  or  in  honour  of  one  of  the 
Daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris;  Gozo, 
anciently  Gaulos;  and  Comino,  once 
known  by  the  name  otEphamHa, 

This  little  group  of  Islands  aboonds 
with  interesting  souvenif^f  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  comprehended  the  long- 
sought  Atlantis,  and  the  Ogygia  of  Ca- 
lypso. Saint  PaulWas  shipwrecked  here, 
and  resided  three  months  with  Publios, 
the  Roman  Governor,  by  whom  he  was 
hospitably  treated,  and  who  afterwards 
became  a  Martyr  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Malta,  according  to  Homer,  was  in  the 
first  instance  peopled  by  Pbnacians. 
In  1519,  R.  c.  the  PhaDQlcians  took  pos- 
session of  it.:  m  736  R.  c.  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Greeks,  who  maintained 
it  till  5^8,  B.  c.  when  the  Carthaginians 
conquered  and  held  it  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  Punic  war,  at 
which  period  it  Tell  into  the  power  of 
the  Romans.  The  Vandals  took  pos- 
session of  it,  A.  D.  454;  biit.were  ex- 
pelted  len  years  after  by  lUe  €lotlit» 
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Trom  whom  it  was  wrested  by  Belisarius. 
In  870,  the  Arabs  took  possession  of  it, 
and  introduced  the  Arabic  language, 
which  is  still  spoken  by  the  Natives. 

In  1120,  the  Normans  became  Mas- 
ters of  Malta.  Afterwards  it  successive- 
ly passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans, the  French,  and  the  Spaniards, 
in  1530,  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  ced- 
ed it  in  lull  sovereignly  to  the  Knights 
of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  a 
few  years  previously  been  expelled  from 
Rhodes  by  the  Sultan  Soleyman.  it  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  Knights  till 
1798,  when  it  was  taken  by  Napoleon 
on  his  way  to  Egypt:  and  finally,  in 
1800,  it  fell  into  the  power  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Malta  IS  twenty  miles  in  length,  twelve 
in  breadth,  and  sixty  in  circumference : 
its  distance  from  Girgenti  being  ninety 
miles,  and  from  Gape  Passaro  firty-four. 
Its  number  of  Inhabitants  amounts  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand; 
of  whom  about  eighteen  thousand  be- 
long to  Gozo. 

On  landing  at  Malta  there  is  no  trouble 
with  the  Custom-house ;  baggage  being 
never  examined. 

The  best  Hotels  at  Valet ta,  the  Capi- 
tal of  Malta,  are  Madame  Gouban's  Cla- 
rence Hotel,  in  the  Strada  Reale,  close 
to  the  Palace,  the  Post -Office,  and 
Saint  George's  Square— This  Inn  con- 
tains hot  and  cold  Baths,  together  with 
a  Table  d'Bdte,  and  a  good  Cook— Be- 
verley's Hotel,  in  the  Strada  Ponente, 
overlooking  the  Quarantine  Harbour; 
the  apartments  are  spacious  and  good— 
MicaUefTs  Hotel,  in  Strada  Stretta,  with 
hot  and  cold  Baths— Vicary's  Hotel,  in 
Strada  Vescovo*-and  an  Hotel  and  Res- 
taurant at  the  comer  of  Strada  Teatro 
e  Forni,  kept  by  theMessman  of  one  of 
the  Regiments  belonging  to  the  Garri- 
son. The  prices  usually  charged  at 
these  Hotels  are— for  breakfast,  fifteen 
pence  English  money ;  for  dinner,  from 
three  shillings  to  three  and  six-|)ence ; 
for  an  apartment,  per  day,  from  five  to 
ten  shillings.  The  table-wines  are  those 
of  Sicily :  and  Marsala  is  charged  at  one 
shilling  the  bottle.  The  money  Chiefly 
used  at  MaHa  is  that  of  England;  but 
theNeapolitan  Piastre,  equal  to  four  and 
two -pence,  and  the  Spanish  Dollar, 
equal  to  four  and  four-pence,  likewise 
circulate  here.   The  original  Maltese 


currency  is  the  Scudo,  subdivided  into 
twelve  Taris,  and  each  Tari  into  twenty 
grant.  Twelve  Scudi  make  one  pouud 
sterling,  and  are  couseqnently  equal  to 
one  and  eight-pence  each. 

House-rent  is  cheap:  from  twenty  to 
fifty  pounds  per  annum,  according  to 
the  size,  being  the  utmost  which  any 
person  ought  to  pay  for  a  house. 

Private  Lodgings  may  be  hired  forfivD 
shillings  a-night  ;especiallyin  th^StradC. 
Brilanica,  No.  86. 

The  Market  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  excellent  beef  and  jnutton  from 
Barbary,  veal  and  game  from  Sicily,  and 
a  great  variety  offish,  among  which  are 
the  delicate  Grand  Manters,  the  rock- 
cod,  barboni,  and  soles.  Good  oysters 
likewise  are  attainable  at  Valetta,  and 
occasionally  Alexandrian  turtles.  Lob- 
sters may  be  found  at  Gozo.  Fruits  and 
vegetables,  unknown  both  in  Italy  and 
England,  are  seen  in  the  Market  at 
Malta,  and  the  oranges  are  proverbially 
good,  particularly  those  of  the  man- 
darin and  egg  kind. 

The  best  mode  of  keeping  bouse  at 
Malta  is  to  hire  a  Cook,  paying  him  a 
certain  sum  per  day  for  every  thing 
which  may  be  wanted,  and  taking  his 
receipt  three  times  per  week. 

CUSTOMARY  PBICE8  OF  PBOYISIOlfS. 

Bread,  per  lb.      ...     0    2 

Beef 0    3  1|2 

Mutton 0    3  l24 

fowls,  each    ....     1    1 
Milk,  per  pint       .     .     .     0    1  l22 
Rice,  per  pound   .     .     .^02  l22 
Oil,  per  pint.      ...     0    6 
Common  wine,  per  pint .     0    1  3|4 
Coffee,  per  pound      ..19 
Common  sugar,  per  pound    0    4  324 

The  carriages  in  general  use  are  ca- 
leches  with  two  wheels  and  one  horse, 
by  whose  side  the  Driver  runs.  There 
are.  however,  a  few  four-wheeled  car- 
riages drawn  by  two  horses. 

A  four-wheeled  carriage,  by  $»  d, 

the  day  costs  ....  7  0 

By  the  half-day.     ...  4  2 

A  caleche  by  the  day  costs.  3  6 

By  the  half  day.     ...  2  0 

A  riding-horse  per  day  costs  3  0 

By  the  half-day.     ...  2  0 

The  hire  of  a  boat  with  two  men  is, 
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according  to  the  established  tarif,  four- 
pence  an  hour. 

Among  the  best  shops  is  that  or  Ma- 
dame le  Grand,  Milliner  and  Dress- 
maker, opposite  to  St.  Jobn*s  Church- 
that  of  Barbar,  Strada  San  Giovanni, 
where  bottled  wines,  porter,  and  gro- 
cery, are  sold— that  of  Paolo  Vella,  in 
Strada  Santa  Lucia,  where  haberdashery 
is  sold— that  of  Mrs.  Smith,  who  sells 
hosiery  and  childbed  linen— that  of 
Giuseppe,  Strada  Reale,  Tailor— that  of 
Mrs.Watson,  Strada  Reale,  Bookseller— 
that  of  Gretien,  Strada  Forni,  Jeweller 
and  Goldsmith— that  of  Dimeck,  Strada 
S.Giovanni,  who  sells  Vases,  and  or- 
naments in  Malta-stone— that  of  Dar- 
manin,  Strada  Levante,  who  sells  Tables 
of  pietra  dura.  Monuments,  etc.— that  of 
Pugens,  Strada  Reale,  Hatter— and  that 
of  Micallef,  ulider  the  Library  Arcades, 
who  sells  ices  and  preserved  fruits. 

The  principal  Banking-house  is  that 
of  Bell,  Harris,  and  Co. 

Good  medical  advice  may  be  easily 
procured,  as  Doctor  Davy,  Brother  to 
the  late  Sir  Humphrey,  is  Physician  to 
the  Land  Forces,  and  Doctor  Lidell  Phy- 
sician to  the  Navy. 

The  Palace  at  La  Valletta  merits  no- 
tice :  it  forms  one  of  the  sides  of  St. 
George's  Square,  and  contains  several 
Paintings  in  oil,  together  with  historical 
Frescos,  representing  various  achieve- 
ments of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  from  the 
period  when  they  took  possession  of 
Rhodes;  and  likewise  several  of  their 
naval  combats  with  the  Moslems.  The 
Armoury  in  this  Palace  also  merits  no- 
tice. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  John, 
though  unpromising  on  the  outside,  is 
superb  within,  and  has  a  pavement  com- 
posed of  coloured  marbles,  representing 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Knights. 
Here  are  seen  the  Tombs  of  L'lsle  Adam, 
La  Valette,  etc. 

The  Government  Library  contains  a 
large  collection  of  valuable  Books,  and 
some  Antiquities  found  in  the  Island. 
This  Library  is  open  to  the  Public ;  and, 
by  paying  five  shillings  half-yearly, 
books  may  be  taken  home  to  read. 

A<yoining  is  the  Garrison-Library,  to 
which  Strangers,  on  being  proposed  by 
a  Member,  and  on  paying  five  shillings 
a-month,  are  admitted. 

The  Monuments  raised  to  the  memory 


of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings,  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  etc., 
may  be  seen  on  the  Fortifications  s  and 
cut  out  of  the  Rock  under  the  Works, 
are  lar^e  Vaults,  where  corn  sufficient 
for  three  years'  consumption  is  kept. 

The  OspiziOf  or  Poor-iwuse,  to  which 
the  Lunatic  Aiylxim  is  attached,  and 
the  Houee  of  Industry  for  Poor  Chil- 
dren, merit  notice;  as  likewise  does  the 
Botanic  Garden, 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Harbour 
are  the  celebrated  Lines  of  Cottonera, 
the  Dock-yard,  Fort  Saint  Angelo,  etc. 
and  at  the  point  which  separates  the 
Great  Harbour  from  the  Quarantine 
Harbour  stands  Fort  Saint  Elmo,  oppo- 
site to  which  is  Point  Dragut,  where  the 
famous  Turkish  Admiral  thus  named  was 
killed  during  the  siege  of  Malta,  in  1565. 
Higher  up  is  Fort  Manuel,  and  close  to 
that,  the  Lazzaretto,  where  Tra- 
vellers, arriving  from  the  Levant,  are 
comfortably  lodged  for  half  a  crown 
aday. 

The  interior  of  the  Island  contains 
many  places  wo4h  visiting,  among 
which  are  the  Villa  and  Gardens  be- 
longing to  the  Governor,  and  situated 
at  Saint  Antonio— the  ancient  Capital  of 
Malta,  called  Civitd  Vecchia,  or  Citd 
Notabile,  where  may  be  seen  Saint 
Paul's  Cave;  Catacombs;  the  Cathedral; 
remains  of  ancient  Temples;  a  Crucifix 
brought  from  Rhodes,  and  the  House  of 
Industry  established  by  the  Bishop  of 
Malta.  At  some  distance  is  Boschetto, 
with  a  Nursery  for  Silkworms;  and 
westward  of  Valetta  is  Saint  PaaFs 
Bay,  and  what  the  Natives  call  Calypso's 
Cave. 

Gozo  contains  a  Town  founded,  ae^ 
cording  to  report,  by  the  Sister  of  Dido 
—a  famous  double  Phoenician  Temple, 
now  called*' The  Giant's  Tower^— and 
some  Catacombs. 

The  roads  at  Malta  and  at  Gozo  are, 
generally  speaking,  tolerably  good ;  and 
the  Society  at  Malta  is  very  good. 

Strangers  are  received  with  bospita* 
lity ;  Balls,  Concerts,  and  Soirees,  fol- 
low each  other  during  winter  in  rapid 
succession;  and  there  likewise  is  an 
Italian  Opera. 

At  the  Auherge  de  Provenee  a  Club 
has  been  established,  to  which  Strangers 
are  introduced  for  a  Month,  on  being 
presented  by  a  Member, 
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Tbe  Island  of  GomiDO  is  famous  for 
Rabbits. 

A  Steam-pacliet  with  the  Malta  Mail 
leaves  England  on  the  third  of  every 
raonthi  touches  at  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and 


Algiers;  reaches  Malta  about  the  six- 
teenth or  seventeenth ;  goes  on  to  Patras 
and  the  Ionian  Islands;  returns  to 
Malta  about  the  twenty-seventh,  and 
starts  again  for  England  the  neit  day 


(OIDAIPVIBIB  2:itT(» 

RETURN  TO  ENGLAND,  THROUGH  GERMANY. 

^loumey  by  the  Via  Flamiaia,  from  Rome  through  Perugia  to  Florence.— Objects  best  worth 
notice  on  that  road.— Hanuibars  Route  iolo  Italy.— Journey  from  Florence  to  Dresden.— 
Ferrara.—Rovlgo.— Padua.— Baths  of  Abano.—Arqua.— Venice.— Objects  most  worthy  of 
notice.— Basilica  diSaoMaroo.-Campanile.— Palazzo  ex-Ducale.-Aocademra  delle  Belle 
Arti.- Cbiese  de'  Gesuiti- de'  Garmelitani—  del  Garmine— di  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo— di  S. 
Giorgio  Maggiore  —  del  Redentore—  di  S.  Maria  della  Salute.  ^  Palazzi,  Pisani  Moreta  — 
Grimani— Barberigo.— Scuola  di  San  Rocco.—PalazzoManfrini.—Arsenale.— Promenades. 
— Theatres.— HoleTs.—Waler.—CoDegliano.—PordeDon.—Taglianiento.— San  Tommaso.— 
Ponteba— Cnstom-housethere.- Villach.— Beds  and  Provisions  in  Germany.- Tabte-Knen. 
—Peasantry.— Country  Towns,  eic— Klagenfurt.— Friesach.— Judenburg.— Leobcn.— 
Merzhofen.— Schottwien.— Traskirken. -Vienna.— Custom-house.— Uoleis.-Eating-houses. 
^Coffee-houses.— Lodging-houses.— Population.— Climate.— Water.— Fountaios,  etc.— Ca- 
thedral, and  other  Churches.— Imperial  Residence.- Jewel-Office.-Cabinet  of  Natural 
History.-  Public  Library.- BelvedfereGallery  of  Paintings.- Belvedere  ancient  Armoury.— 
Lichtenstein,  and  other  private  Galleries.— Great  Arsenai.-HdteldcsInvaHdes.— Porcelain* 
Manufaclive.— Theatres.— Fauxburghs.—ChurchorSt.Charles.— Summer  Palaces  of  Princes 
Schwartzenberg  and  Lichtenstein.— Prater.— Augarten.—Schoenbrunn.— National  Dish.— 
Austrian  Wines.  —  Distance  fh>m  Florence  to  Vienna.  -  Baden.  —  Stockerau.  —  Znaim.  — 
Schelletau.  —Jglau.— Sleeken.— Czaslau.—Pianian.— Prague.— Population.- Ot»ects  best 
^^rth  notice.— Inns.  -New  Post-road  from  Prague  to  Urcsden.— inns.-'Saxon  Peasants- 
—Dresden. -Custom  house.— DistancefromVienna.-Population.— Architecture.  R-  ligion. 
—Objects  best  worth  a  Traveller's  attention.- Mode  of  obtaining  Admittance  to  the  Picture- 
Gallery,  etc.— IJst  of  some  of  the  most  striking  Pictures.— Treasury.— Cabinet  of  antique 
Sculpture.—  Dresden  Porcelain.  —  Theatres. —liislance  from  Dresden  to  Berlin.  -Voyage 
down  the  Elbe  to  Hamburg.—  Population  of  Hamburg.  —  Description  of  the  Town  and 
Port.— Inns.- Private  ix>dgines.- Sagacity  of  a  Sloik.-Steam-packel  fi"om  Hamburg  to 
London.— Voyage  from  Hamburg  to  Cuxhaven.—  Harwich  Packets. —Prices.— Days  on 
which  these  Vessels  sail.  —  Inns  at  Cuxhaven.  —  Best  Road  from  Dresden  to  Bernn.  — 
fotsdaro.— Description  of  Berlin— Distance  thence  to  Hamburg. 


Pebsohs  who  wish  to  see  the  Cascade 
of  Terniy  and  the  celebrated  Lake  of 
Trasimenns,  should  go  nrom  Rome 
through  Perugia  to  Florence.  The 
pleasantest  way  of  going,  so  far  is  re- 
lates to  beauty  of  country,  is  by  the  Via 
Fiaminia:  and,  in  order  to  pursue  this 
Road,  Travellers  should  turn  to  the 
right  after  having  passed  the  Ponie 
Molle;  and  proceed  to  GrottaRossa(the 
ancient  Saxa  Rubra,  marked  in  ttie 
Itineraries  by  the  name  of  ad  Ruhras)^ 
Rignano  Cthe  ancient  Rostratam  vil- 
lam),  and  Civita  Castellana^  instead  of 
going  to  the  last-mentioned  town  by  the 


road  which  was  made«  during  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Pius  VL,  through  NepL(>) 

The  first  object  of  interest,  presented 
by  the  Via  FlamirUa,  is  a  magnificent 
view  of  Rome,  seen  from  a  steep  hill,  at 
the  base  of  which  are  luxuriant  pastu- 
rages on  ihe  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Two 
miles  and  a  quarter  from  the  Ponte 
Metle,  on  tbe  left  side  of  the  road,  are 
several  lofty  rocks;  on  delving  one  of 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
stones  to  repair  the  Via  Flaminia,  the 
workmen  unclosed  the  mouth  of  an  an- 
cient sepulchre,  formed  in  the  rock  by 
Q.  Nasonius  Ambrosius,  of  the  Ovidian 


(•)  The  Fia  FiamirUa  was  the  road  always  used  by  Travellers,  between  Rome  and  Ci 
vita  Castdlana,  till  tbe  reign  of  Pius  VL 
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family,  to  serve  as  a  mausoleum  for 
himself  and  his  successors,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Ovid.(>)  The  front  of  this  Mausoleum 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  square,  and 
was  ornamented  with  pilasters  and  ter- 
minated by  a  pediment.  The  Sepulchral 
Chamber,  whicb,when  first  discovered, 
was  uninjured  by  time,  is  forty  Roman 
palmi  in  length,  and  twenty  broad:  it 
contained  seven  sarcophagi,  placed  in 
niches  on  a  level  with  the  pavement, 
which  is  mosaic.  The  niches  still  remain 
perfect;  but  so  large  aquanlity  or  earth 
now  covers  the  pavement,  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  niches  cannot  be  seen.  The 
roof  and  walls  of  the  Chamber  were 
ornamented  with  frescos  emblemati- 
cal of  the  life  to  come,  and  bordered 
with  beautiful  stucco.  Several  of  these 
frescos  may  still  be  traced ;  as  may 
some  of  the  stucco  ornaments.  The 
paintings  allusive  to  Ovid  surrounded 
the  niche  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Cham- 
ber. Several  remains  of  other  Sepul- 
chres are  seen  on  the  right  of  the  Via 
Flaminia.  About  three  miles  from  the 
Ponte  Nolle  isGrotta  Rossa,  the  ancient 
Saxa  Rubra,  which  still  continues  to 
be  a  wretched  wine-house,  as  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Cicero ;  who  upbraids 
*  Antony  for  having  loitered  there  a 
whole  day,  drinking  hard.  Near  Grotta 
Rossa,  and,  like  the  Nasonian  Sepul- 
chre, formed  in  a  rock,  are  remains  of 
an  Ergastulum,  or  Dungeon  under- 
ground, where  slaves,  as  a  punishment, 
were  compelled  to  work  in  chains:  and 
to  the  left  of  Grotta  Rossa  is  the  valley 
of  the  Cremera,  which  river  rises  near 
Baccano,  and  descends  through  the 
valley  to  unite  its  waters  with  those  of 
the  Tiber.  Beyond  the  Bridge  thrown 
over  the  Cremera  is  a  Gate  leading  into 
the  Valley,  which  is  beautifully  border- 
ed with  brushwood  and  rocks,  and  car- 
peted by  turf;  and  that  part  nearest  to 

(')  Ovid  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  To- 
mns,  in  Ponlus,— to  which  place  he  was  ex- 
iled by  Augustus;  and  when  the  Polish  ar- 
my i  io  the  year  1581,  were  at  Poot-Euxioe, 
Ihey  found,  according  to  report,  among  the 
ruins  of  Ihc  ancient  City  of  Toniw,  a  large 
stone,  with  an  inscription  on  it,  which  Ihcy 
supposed  to  be  Ovid's  epitaph.  There  is, 
however,  a  tradition  that  he  was  banished 
to  Julia  Alba,  in  Lower  Moldavia,  formerly 
the  country  of  the  Getes ;  and  that  the  peo- 


the  site  of  the  Citadel  of  Veii  displays 
remains  of  ancient  Etruscan  Sepui- 
cbres,  Niches,  delved  in  the  rocks,  to 
support  cinerary  urns,  and  a  fragment 
of  an  Etruscan  Wall.  The  Author  of 
this  Work  was  driven  in  a  caleche,  by  a 
very  skilful  coachman,  through  the  Val- 
ley to  a  footpath  on  the  right,  which 
leads  to  the  position  of  the  Citadel  of 
Veii;  and  according  to  the  report  of 
shepherds  and  goatherds  who  frequent 
the  Valley,  a  caleche  might  pass  safely 
through  it,  to  Isola  Farnesina, — a  dis- 
tance of  about  four  miles  from  the  Gate 
already  mentioned. 

The  first  town  of  consequence,  on  this 
♦"branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  is  Civita 
Castellana,  which  stands  at  the  distance 
of  thirty-five  miles  from  Jftome,  in  a 
remarkably  strong  and  beautiful  situa- 
tion.   It  has,  by  modern  writers,  been 
mistaken   for    Veii:    an  inexplicable 
blunder  I  as  Veii  is  recorded  to  have 
been  only  one  hundred  stadia  from 
Rome,  and  Civita  Castellana  is  more 
than  three  times  that  distance ;  beside 
which,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  from 
ancient  records,  that  Civita  Castellana 
stands  upon  the  site  of  the  Pelasgic 
Fortress  of  Fescennium,  ormpon  that 
otFalerii,  likewise  a  Pelasgic  fortress, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called 
Falisci.  Plutarch  and  Zonaras  describe 
this  Pelasgic  fortress  as  having  been 
placed  on  a  lofty  eminence;  and  the 
latter  mentions  that  the  fortress  was 
destroyed,  and  a  new  town,  bearing  the 
same  appellation,  built  in  the  conti- 
guous plain.     Cramer  -supposes   this 
record  to  be  authenticated  by  the  iden- 
tity of  the  new  Falerii  with  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  Faiari,  near  four  miles 
west  of  Civita  Castellana,  on  the  track 
of  the  Via  Flaminia,  and  where  the 
Itineraries  place  that  town :  but,  never- 
theless, according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  very  enlightened  aotiquaries,  the 

pie  of  the  country  still  venerate  his  memory, 
saying,  *'  There  came  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  an  extraordinary  man,  who  bad  the 
gentleness  of  a  child,  and  the  goodness  of  a 
parent  ;  that  he  sighed  incessantly,  and 
sometimes  talked  to  himself ;  but  when  he 
addressed  others,  honey  seemed  to  flow 
from  his  mouth."  Ovid  had  a  Villa  near 
the  remains  of  the  Nasonian  Sepulchre:  so, 
also,  had  Augustus.  -  See  LuHrsDCN. 
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emiDence  on  which  Civlta  Castellana 
stands  was  the  site  of  Fescennium. 
FalerH  is  said,  by  Dionysius»  ^to  have 
been,  in  bis  time,  occupied  by  the 
Romans;  and  he  mentions,  as  a  proof 
of  its  Pelasgic  origin,  that  among  its 
edifices  was  a  temple  consecrated  lo 
Juno,and  built  precisely  after  the  model 
of  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos.  We 
learn  from  Pliny  that  Fdlerium  became 
a  Roman  Colony,  under  the  appeUation 
of  Falisca;  and  we  are  likewise  told 
ihat  this  was  the  town  which,  when 
i^esieged  by  Camilius,  submitted  to  that 
General,  In  consequence  of  his  just  and 
celebrated  punishment  of  a  treacherous 
schoolmaster,  who  decoyed  his  pupils 
out  of  the  gates  to  deliver  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  besief  ers ;  but  was  con- 
demned by  Camilius  to  be  flogged  back 
kito  the  town,  by  the  youths  whom  he 
Mught  to  betray. 

Recent  excavations.,  contiguous  to 
the  Church  of  &  Maria  F^lari,  have 
brought  to  light  remains  of  a  Theatre, 
several  Statues*  and  other  antiquities. 

Beyond  Civita  Castellano  iies  Bor- 
ghetto;  and  between  that  village  and 
Otrlcoli  the  Road  crosses  the  Tiber  on  a 
fine  Bridge,  erected  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  repaired  by  Seitus  V. 
OeHeulum,  now  Otricoli,  situated  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  was,  accord- 
ing toLivy,  the  first  Ombrian  city  which 
voluntarily  submitted  to  Rome.  Ocrt- 
eulum  suffered  much  during  the  Social 
War ;  but  appears,  in  Strain's  time,  lo 
have  been  a  place  of  consequence;  and 
numerous  and  beautiful  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, which  were  found  among  its 
ruins,  now  embellish  the  Vatican  Mu- 
seum. , 

Nami,  the  nasi  considerable  Town 
on  this  Road,  acquired  the  name  of  iVe- 
quinum^  from  tfate  obstinacy  of  its 
citiiens;  who,  during  a  siege,  killed 
their  wives  and  children,  in  order  to 
save  their  provisions ;  and  when  all  these 
were  consumed,  chose  rather  to  lay  vio- 
lent hands  upon  themselves  than  sur- 
render. This  Town  received  a  Roman 
Colony  A.u.c.  454.  Its  situation,  on  a 
lofty  eminence,  beneath  which  flows 
the  Nar  (now  the  Nera),  has  been  de- 
scribed by  several  poets.  Namia,—ti9 
it  was  called  by  the  Romans,  — gave 
birth  to  the  Emperor  Nerva. 

A  little  beyond  Narniy  and  about  a 


mile  out  of  the  road,  are  remains  of  a 
magnificent  Bridge,  supposed  to  have 
been  thrown,  by  Augustus,  over  the  Nar, 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  two  hills.  In 
order  to  examine  this  stately  ruin,  Tra- 
vellers should  get  out  of  their  carriage, 
and  walk  down  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  the  Bridge.  It  consists  of  large 
stones  joined  together  without  any  ce- 
ment, and  cut,  on  their  outsides,  into 
the  form  of  diamonds.  On  the  dry  land, 
next  to  Narni,  is  one  entire  arch,  the 
piers  of  which  are  above  forty  common 
paces  asunder.  The  piers  still  remain- 
ing in  the  water  prove  the  immense 
size  of  the  other  arches ;  which  were 
not,  however,  of  an.equal  diameter.  The 
length  of  this  Bridge  is  supposed  to  have 
been  eight  hundred  and  fifty  Roman 
palmi;  and  a  Roman  architectural 
palmo  (as  already  mentioned)  is  nearly 
nine  English  inches.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  piers  of  the  first  arch  is  com- 
puted to  be  one  hundred  palmi,  and  its 
height  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  the  dis- 
tance between  tlie  piers  of  the  second, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  palmi;  that 
between  those  of  the  third,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty;  and  the  last  arch,  which 
ends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nar,  is 
one  hundred  and  ninety  palmi  in 
breadth. 

Terni  derives  its  ancient  name.  In-  * 
teramna^  from  the  two  arms  of  the  Nar, 
between  which  It  is  situated.  Accord- 
ing to  an  Inscription  cited  byCluverius, 
Interamna  of  Umbria  was  founded 
during  the  reign  of  Numa.  It  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  most  potent  towns 
of  municipal  rank  in  Italy;  hut  it  suf- 
fered much  from  civil  war,  during  the 
days  of  Sylia  and  Madus.  Pliny  men- 
tions that  its  meadows  were  niown  four 
times  In  the  year.  Cornelius  Tacitus, 
and  the  Emperors  Tacitus  and  Plo- 
rianus,  were  born  ki  this  City;  which 
contains  the  ruins  of  an  Amphitheatre 
in  the  Episcopal  Garden,  and  those  of  a 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  in  the  Church  of  8. 
Salvadore.  At  8.  Siro,  in  the  Cellars  of 
the  College,  are  remains  of  a  Temple  of 
Hercules,  and.  In  the  Caiina  of  the 
Cata  Spado,  Ruins  of  ancient  Baths. 

Four  miles  from  Terni,  is  the  magni- 
ficent Cascade  called  Caduta  delU 
ifarmore^and  formed  by  the  fall  of  the 
Velino  (anciently  the  Velinus)  into  the 
the  Nar.   These  Cataracts  are  said  to 
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have  been  made  aboat  the  year  of  Rome 
671,  by  Curius  Deotatus,  who  (as  al- 
ready mentioned),  in  order  to  drain  the 
territory  of  Reate  of  its  standing  waters, 
cut  channels,  through  which  he  dis- 
charged them  into  the  Yelino,  and 
thence  into  the  Nar:  forming  by  these 
means  a  Cascade,  consisting  of  three 
leaps;  the  first  computed  to  be  three 
hundred  English  feet ;  the  two  others, 
united,  between  four  and  five  hundred. 
Persons  who  wish  to  see  these  Cataracts 
in  perfection,  should  set  out  from  Terni 
about  ten  o'clock  of  a  cJear  morning, 
and  ascend  the  Monte  di  Marmore  in 
a  caleche :  but,  on  approaching  the  Ye- 
lino, which  announces  itself  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  by  its  thundering 
noise,  they  should  walk  to  view  the  nar- 
row Pass  through  which  il  rushes  down 
the  fall  of  three  hundred  feet;  and 
afterwards  proceed  to  a  Temple  built 
on  a  Promontory,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting the  three  leaps  together.  Here 
they  should  remain  till  twelve  o'clock; 
when  the  effect  of  the  sun  upon  water 
which,  from  the  velocity  of  its  fall,  rises 
into  vapours,  resembling  millions  of 
curled  while  feathers,  is  beautiful  be- 
yond description; — indeed,  there  are 
very  few  celestial  rainbows  half  so  bril- 
liant as  the  terrestrial-  ones  at  Terni. 
After  having  seen  these.  Travellers 
should  return  to  the  bottom  o(  the 
Monte  di  lUarmore ;  and  then  walk  to 
view  the  Cataract  from  below.  This 
YTalk  occupies  nearly  two  hours ;  And 
lies  through  Private  Grounds. 

Spoleto  {[formerly  Spoletfum),  is  a 
very  ancient  City,  situated  on  the  ac- 
clivity of  a  mountain,  and  watered  by 
the  Clitumnus,  now  the  Clitumno:  a 
river  famed,  in  days  of  yore,  for  the 
whiteness  6f  the  cattle  which  grazed 
near  it.  Spoletium  was  colonised  by 
the  Romans  a.u.  c.  512:  its  citizens 
repulsed  Hannibal  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Trasimenus;  and  they  still 
preserve  a  Gate,  called  Porta  Fuga,  with 
an  Inscription  recording  the  event.  The 
Wall  on  the  side  of  this  Inscription  me- 
rits notice.  The  Cathedral  contains 
Paintings,  Bassi-rilievi,  and  ancient 
Mosaics.  The  Aqueduct  is  a  beautiful 
fabric,  supported  by  stone  arches,  and, 
in  one  part,  by  a  Double  Arcade,  said  to 
be  three  hundred  feet  high. 

South-west  of  Spoleto,  on  another 
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branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  stood 
CarsulcBy  noticed  by  Strabo  as  one  of 
the  principal  towns  t)fUmbria:  and  be- 
tween San  Gemino  and  Acqua  Sparta, 
may  be  found  the  site  of  this  town, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Carsoli ; 
and  where  ruins  of  ancient  edifices  are 
still  visible. 

About  eight  miles  to  the  north-west, 
and  near  the  Tiber,  stood  the  ancient 
Tuder  (now  Todl),  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  situated  on  a  com- 
manding eminence,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  towns  or  Umbria.  It  appears 
to  have  been  celebrated  for  its  worship 
of  Mars ;  and  among  its  ruins  is  a  Doric 
Temple,  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
dicated to  the  god  of  war.  Tuder  be- 
came in  course  of  time  a  Roman 
Colony. 

South  of  Tuder,  and  also  near  the  Ti- 
ber, stood  Ameria,  now  Amelia,  a  po- 
tent and  very  ancient  Umbrian  town, 
built,  according  lo  Cato,  1045  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  When  sub- 
jugated by  the  Romans  it  obtained  the 
privileges  of  aMunicipium,  and  became 
a  Colony  under  Augustus.  The  cele- 
brated Roscius  was  a  native  of  ^marto. 

Returning  to  the  post-road,  we  find, 
between  Spoleto  and  Foligno,  just  be- 
yond Le  Vene,  the  Temple  of  Clitumnus, 
now  converted  into  a  Cbapel,  and  de- 
dicated to  S.Salvadore.  The  front  to- 
ward the  plain  is  ornamented  with  four 
Columns,  two  Pilasters,  and  a  Pedi- 
ment: the  edifice  is  oblong,  and  ex- 
hibits the  following  words,  cut  in  stone: 
"  T,  Septimius  Plebeim." 

According  to  Suetonius,  however,  it 
does  not  seem  certain  that  the  present 
Chapel  of  S.  Salvadore  was  anciently  the 
Temple  of  Clitijimmis;  because  he  as- 
serts that  Caligula  went  to  Mevania  to 
see  that  Temple;  but  Pliny  places  it 
contiguous  to  the  sodrce  of  the  Clitum- 
nus, close  to  which  spot  the  Chapel 
stands.  Bevagna,  a  small  modern  town 
on  the  Via  Flaminia,  now  represents 
the  ancient  Mevania,  which  was  si- 
tuated at  the  junction  of  the  rivulets 
Timia  and  Topino ;  and  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  considerable 
towns  of  Umbria.  It  is  memorable  as 
the  birthplace  of  Propertius. 

On  a  hill  north  of  t^e  source  of  the 
Clitumnus  stands  the  little  town  of 
Trevi,  erected  in  an  amphi theatrical 
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form,  OD  the  site  of  the  ancient  Trehia^ 
and  within  view  of  the  road. 
•»'  Fulginium,  now  Foligno,  on  the  Via 
Flaminia,  seems  to  have  been,  in  for- 
mer days,  a  place  of  consequence ;  as, 
judging  from  an  Inscription  discovered 
there,  it  presided  over  an  association  of 
fifteen  towns  of  Umbria.    Its  Cathedral 

v  merits  notice.  (■) 

^  Between  Foligno  and  Peragia  lies 
AMtisi  (anciently  Assisium),  the  birth- 
place of  S.Franeesco.  (•)  It  is  situated 
on  a  Hill  so  near  to  the  great  road,  that 
Travellers  may  visit  it  with  ease.  The 
Charch  of  S.  Francesco,  in  this  city, 
contains  several  Pictures,  of  the  old 
School.  The  Monast<fry  of  Franciscan 
Nuns,  called  the  Nuns  of  St.  Glare,  de- 
serves attention;  and  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria,  or  the  Fflipini,  once  the 
Temple  of  Minerva,  is  a  beautiful  piece 
of  antiquity. 

1/  P«ru^ta(ancient1y  Augusta  Penuia), 
(he  present  Capital  of  the  rich  and  beau- 
tiful province  of  Umbria,  and  in  remote 
ages  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  Etru- 
ria,  was,  as  we  learn  H-om  Justin,  of 
Achaean  origin,  and  scarcely  Inferior  in 
antiquity  to  Cortona.  Livy  mentions 
that  the  Romans,  having  penetrated  for 
the  first  time  beyond  theCiminian  Fo- 
rest, defeated  the  Pcrugians,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  sue  for  peace.  Perusia 
becamea  Roman  Colony  about  709  u.  c; 
and,  some  years  after,  sustained  a  me- 
morable siege,  in  which  Antony  held 
out  against  Octavius  Cassar,  till  com- 
pelled by  famine  to  surrender.  On  this 
occasion  the  town  was  burnt;  but  it  rose 
again  from  its  ashes ;  and  under  the  Em- 
peror Justinian  maintained  a  successful 
siege  against  the  Goths.  It  was  magni- 
ficently placed  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  and  seems  to  have  been  by 
nature  almost  impregnable:  such  Indeed 
was  the  strength  of  PeruiiOj  and  such 
the  valour  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  days 
of  Hannibal,  that  be  did  not  venture  to 
attaclL  it,  even  after  having  gained  the 
important  battle  of  Trasimenus :  and  to 
this  moment,  the  Perugians  are  distin- 
guished for  being  the  most  courageous 
of  the  Roman  people.  The  modern 
Town  occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Peru^ 

(•)  Beyond  Foligno  the  modem  post-road 
no  lon(^  follows  the  course  of  the  yia 
Flaminia, 


sia,  and  contains  Antiquities  and  Paint-  ^ 
ings  well  worth  observation;  but,  ex- 
clusive of  this.  Travellers  should  sleep 
here,  in  order  to  avoid  passing  a  night 
at  Torricella.  A  new  and  comfortable 
Hotel  is  said  to  have  been  recently  es- 
tablished at  Perugia. 

Between  Torricella  and  Camuscia,  at 
five  miles*  distance  from  the  former,  is 
the  miserable  village  of  Passignano,  - 
rendered  famous  by  the  above-named 
victory  gained  near  this  spot  by  Hanni- 
bal, 217  years  before  Christ. 

Six  miles  farther  on,  Is  the  Ponte 
Sanguinetto,  situated  below  a  Village 
of  the  same  name;  and  both  so  called, 
from  the  effusion  of  RomJin  blood  spilt 
there. 

Between  Passignano  and  the  rivulet 
called  Sanguinetto,  the  tite  of  the  Ro- 
man Camp,  and  the  Pass  through  which 
Hannibal  came  down  from  the  heights, 
may  be  discovered. 

Pour  miles  farther  is  Spilonga,  a  small 
hamlet  on  the  confines  of  Tuscany;  and 
three  miles  from  Spilonga  stands  Os- 
saia,  where,  on  a  House  in  the  Street, 
is  the  following  Inscription:— 

'*  Nomen  liabet  locus  hie  Ursija,  ab  oasibua  illia 
Quae  dolus  Anolbalis  fudR  et  baatasimul." 

'*This  place  bears  the  name  of  Ossala, 
from  the  bones  of  those  unfortunate 
men  whom  Hannibal  slew  here.*' 

Ossaia  is  by  many  writers  supposed  to 
have  been  th«  actual  field  of  battle ; 
though,  perhaps,  it  rather  was  the  hill 
to  which  the  small  remains  of  Flami- 
nius*s  troops  retired ;  because,  thirteen 
miles,  the  reputed  distance  between 
Passignano  and  Ossaia,  seems  too  large  a 
space  for  the  contending  armies  to  have 
occupied,  it  is  impossible  to  view  the 
country  between  Passignano  and  Ossala 
without  feeling  the  highest  admiration 
of  the  military  skill  of  Hannibal;  who 
contrived,  on  an  enemy's  ground,  to 
draw  that  enemy  into  a  narrow,  swampy, 
and  uncommonly  foggy  plain,  where  no 
army,  however  brave,  could  long  have 
defended  itself;  for  on  ihree  sides  are 
heights,  which  were  possessed  by  the 
troops  of  Carthage :  and  on  the  other 
side  is  a  large  unfordable  Lake. 

;«)  Metastaiio  also  was  born  At  Aisisi. 
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Od  the  Hill  above  Camuscia,  and  with- 
in the  distance  of  a  walk,  stands  Cor^ 
tona  (formerly  Corithiis),  said  to  be  the 
most  ancient  of  the  twelve  great  Cities 
ofEtruria.  We  are  told,  by  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  that  the  Pelasgi,  who 
had  landed  at  Spina  on  the  Po,  subse^ 
quently  advanced  into  Italy,  and  occu- 
pied Gorlona, which  they  fortified;  af- 
terwards forming  other  settlements  in 
Tyrrhenia.  It  seems,  however,  from 
this  account,  that  Cortona  existed  pre- 
vious to  its  becoming  a  Pelasgic  For- 
tress; and  Virgil  alludes  to  the  land  of 
Gorithus  as  the  country  of  Dardanus, 
the  founder  of  Troy.  The  origin  of  this 
fable  cannof^e  traced;  but  the  anti- 
qoity  of  Gortona  is  proved  by  positive 
historical  evidence.  According  to  sup- 
position, it  was  colonised  by  the  Ro- 
mans about  the  time  of  Sylla.  The  an- 
cient Etruscan  Walls  of  this  venerable 
city  are  in  some  places  well  preserved; 
—they  were  constructed  with  immense 
blocks  of  stone,  without  any  cement 
whatsoever.  Here,  likewise,  may  be 
traced  the  ruins  of  a  Temple  sacred  to 
Bacchus ;  and  the  vestiges  of  ancient 
Baths,  ornamented  with  Mosaics.  In 
the  Cathedral  is  a  large  Sarcophagus, 
supposed  to  have  contained  the  remains 
of  the  unfortunate  Consul  Flaminius; 
and  representing  the  Battle  of  the  Lapi- 
ihsB  and  Centaurs.  A  Picture  of  the 
Nativity,  by  Pietro  di  Gortona,  is  like- 
wise seen  in  this  Cathedral.  Some  of 
the  other  Churches  are  curious,  in  point 
of  architecture ;  and  most  of  them  pos- 
sess good  paintings  both  of  the  old  and 
new  school.  Several  Private  Houses 
are  embellished  with  valuable  Pictures: 
and  Etruscan  Antiquities  may  be  found 
in  private  Museums  belonging  to  the 
nobles  of  Gortona,  and  likewise  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Etruscan  Academy. 

At  Camuscia,  two  posts  beyond  Peru- 
gia, a  road,  not  of  great  length,  goes 
through  Montepulciano  and  Cbianciano 
(famous  for  its  Baths),  to  Chiusi,  the  an- 
cient Clusium;  which  merits  notice  on 
account  of  the  Etruscan  Antiquities 
still  discoverable  there.  Clusium,  al- 
ready mentioned  as  having  once  con- 
tained the  mausoleum  of  Porsena,  was  a 

(<)  During  the  year  565  €.c.,  aRoman  road 
was  constrocled  from  Jrrelium  XoBononia, 
by  (he  Consul  G.  Flaminius,  son  of  the  un- 


principal  city  ofEtruria;  and,  as  we 
learn  from  Livy,  originally  bore  the 
the  name  of  Camers.  Probably,  there- 
fore, it  owed  its  existence  to  the  Ca- 
merles,  a  people  of  Umbria :  and  after- 
wards fell  into  the  power  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. Pliny  speaks  ot  Clusium  Vetus, 
and  Clusium  Novum,  and  the  site  of 
the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  occupied 
by  the  modern  town. 

ArezzOr  anciently  Arretium,  is  the 
next  post-town  to  Camuscia,  on  the  road 
to  Florence ;  and  appears  to  have  been, 
during  remote  ages,  one  of  the  strong- 
est cities  of  the  Etruscan  confederacy: 
but  when  the-Romans  penetrated  beyond 
the  Ciminian  Forest,  the  Aretini,  unable 
to  contend  against  them,  sued  for  peace 
and  obtained  it.    Once  afterwards,  ilr- 
rectum  renewed  hostilities ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  ill  success,  again  sued  for 
peace,  and  became  subject  to  the  Ro- 
mans.   This  city  was  colonised  soon 
after  the  days  of  Sylla;  and  the  Consul 
Flaminius  took  post  here,  in  order  to 
defend  the  entrance  of  Etruria  against 
Hannibal :  but  that  great  master  of  the 
art  of  war  chose  for  the  Carthaginian 
army  a  route  unthought  of  by  Flami- 
nius, and   marched  from   the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Florence  to  the  stations 
marked  in  the  Itineraries  ^*Aquileia, 
Fines,  Biturgia,  and  ad  Gnseos ;  leav- 
ing Arretium  on  his  left,  crossing  the 
p€dus  Clusina,  now  Val  dt  Chtana, 
and  thence  entering  the  narrow  passage 
at  the  end  of  the  Lake  of  Trasimenos, 
where  he  entrapped  the  rash  and  ill- 
judging  Consul. 

Pliny  ranks  the  terra  cotta  vases 
of  Arretium  With  those  of  Saguntura 
and  Samos.(')  Remains  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre, built  by  the  Romans,  may  be 
traced  in  the  modern  town  of  Arezzo, 
which  is  pleasantly  situated,  well  paved, 
and  embellished  with  handsome  build- 
ings. Its  Churches  contain  good  pic- 
tures; and  in  that  belonging  to  the  sup- 
pressed Abbey  of  Monte  Casino  is  a  fa- 
mous Cupola  in  perspective,  executed  by 
the  Jesuit  del  Pozzo.  The  Cathedral,  a 
Gothic  edifice,  raised  about  the  year 
1300,  contains  a  High  Altar,  and  a  Tomb 
of  a  Bishop  named  Guido  Tarlati  di  Pie- 
fortunate  general  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Trasimenus.  This  passage  of  theApennine 
was,  however,  frequented  pre\'ioasly. 
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tramala,  both  of  which  were  designed 
byGiovaoniPisano..  Areizo  gave  birth 
to  Pelrarca :  its  population  amounts  to 
ten  thousand  persons. 

As  the  preceding  detail  orobjects  best^ 
worth  notice  near  Perugia  has  led  to 
the  mention  of  Hannibal,  it  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  inapplicable  to  the  subject 


to  subjoin  an  account  of  what  appears 
to  have  been  his  Route  into  Italy :  traced 
from  an  ancient  map,  as  far  as  Embruh, 
upon  the  river  Durance,  in  Dauphin^; 
and  afterwards  founded  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Polybius,  strengthened  by  the 
present  appearance  of  the  ground. 


HANNIBAL  SET  OUT  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  WINTEB,  U.  G.  536,  WITH  AN  ARMY  OF  FIFTY 
THOUSAND  FOOT,  AND  NINE  THOUSAND  HOBSB,  BESIDES  ELEPHANTS,  fBOBf 

(Ancient  Names.)  (Modern  Names.) 

Septa Ceuta,  in  Africa,  a  sea-port,  and  crossed  to 

Fretum  ErcuUum    .     .     .  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  whence  he  probably 

proceeded  by  sea  to 

Calpe Tariffa,  the  Pillar  of  Hercules  in  Europe ;  then 

passed  through  the 
Country  of  the  Bastuli  .     ,  The  Singdom  of  Granada,  in  Spain,  io 

Malaca Malaga;  and  thence  proceeded  through  the 

Country  of  the  Bastiani     .  The  Kingdom  of  JHurcia,  to  the  camp  of  Sparta- 

rius;  thence  going  to 
Carthago  Nova    .      .     .      .  Carf^at/ena,  and  traversing  the 
Province  of  Contestanorum,  The  Kingdom  of  VaUntia,  to 

Alone{^) ^Itcanf ;  at  which  sea-port  it  seems  probable  that 

he  embarked  his  troops,  and  passed  up  the  River 

Suero Segura,OTXucar,Xo 

Valencia,  thence  proceeding  along  the  River 

Iberus Ebro,  through  the 

Country  of  the  Ilecaones      .  The  Principality  of  Caledonia,  to 

Tarraco,  or  Tarrago,     .      .  Tarragona,  and 

Carthago  Vetus  ....  Kt22a  Franca;  he  then  crossed  the 

Rubricatus JAu!/{tver£(o5r6^a^  proceeded  to,  and  crossed,  the 

Gerunda  .     .     . '    .     .     .  The  Biver  Gerona,  and  then  came  to 

Bhoda /{o4aj;thoughsomeaulhors  assert,  that  he  followed 

the  course  of  the  Geronato  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains, and  crossed  (hence  into  Gaul.  From  Rosas, 
however,  according  to  the  map,  he  went  to 
Veneris  Fanum    ....  Port  Vendres,  thence  to 

Caueoliberis,  or  Jlliberis,     .  Collioure,in  the  province  of  the  VolciB  Teclosages, 

or  Rossiglione  ;  thence  he  proceeded  to 

Narbo iVarbonne,tAeCoufUryo^rA«^e5ricn^and  thence  to 

Agatha Montpellier,  and 

Nemausus Nismes ;  when,  passing  through  the  country  of  the 

VolctBArecomii,  he  proceedfed  to  the  banks  of  the 

Rhodanus The  Rhone,  down  which  river  he  passed  to 

Avenio ilv^^non;  thence  traversing  the 

Country  of  the  Casuares      .  Provence,  to  Dauphine,  (he  country  of  the  Alio- 

broges  ;  thence  he  proceeded  lo 
Augusta  Tricastinorum     .  St,  Paul  trots  Chdteaux,  and  then  went  by  the  River 

Druentia Durance,  to 

Embrodunus £m5run;  whence  he  marched  to,  and  crossed^ 

Mions  Vesulus,  or  Visus     .  Monte  Viso,  one  of  the  great  Alps,  said  to  be  nine 

thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninely-seven  English 
feet  in  height,  but  not  so  difflcult  of  access  as  are 
many  ofthose  mountains;  itliesalmostin  a  direct 
line  with  Embrun,  and  the  road  to  it  is  not  strongly 

Guarded  by  narrow  defiles,  as  are  many  passages 
nto  Italy.  Thence  he  went  to 
Pinarolum    .  .     »     .  Ptanerol,  a  City  ofUpoer  Dauphin^,  about  20  miles 

from  Turin ;  thence  lie  followed  the  course  of  the 

(•)  Galled,  by  some  anthort^  Zuoinium, 
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(Btodern  Names.)  ^ 


(Ancient  Names.) 

Padus Po,  then  went  to 

Alha-Pompeia     ....  Alba, 

Dertona Tortona,  and 

Tioinum Pavta;  crossed  the  RiY6r 

Trebia,  subdued 

PiaeenHa^ 

Parma, 

Regium The  duehji  of  Modetia,  ana 

Mutina Modena  itself;  then  came  to 

FcBsulce Fiesole  ;  thence  proceeded  to 

Arretium Jre^zo;  and  thence  to 

Trcuimene     .     .     .      .     »  The  lake  of  Perugia,  or  TrasimenUs. 


Hannibal  is  supposed  to  have  passed 
through  Gaul  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in 
ten  days.  It  seems  an  impossibility 
that  he  should  have  reached  Genis,  St. 
Bernard,  or  St.  Gothard,  in  so  short  a 
time.  It  likewise  seems  improbable 
Chat  he  should  have  rejected  the  pas- 
sage of  Monte  Yiso,  which  lay  directly 
before  him,  to  search  for  some  other  at 
a  greater  distance ;  especially  as  his 
only  route  to  that  other  was  through 
narrow  «ind  dangerous  defiles.  He  is 
said,  by  Polybius,  to  have  passed 
through  the  country  of  the  Allobroges, 
over  an  immense  Alp,  whence  he  saw, 
and  pointed  out  to  his  soldiers,  the  rich 
and  beautiful  plains  of  Itdly ;  after 
which  he  immediately  descended  into 
valleys  watered  by  the  Po. 

All  this  exactly  describes  Monte  Viso; 
on  the  Italian  side  of  which  lie  the 
plains  of  Piedmont,  and  through  these 
plains  runsihe  Po,  which  rises  in  Monte 
Viso.  Polybius  likewise  says,  the  first 
city  taken  by  Hannibal  in  Italy  was 
Turin:  and  that,  too,  might  be;  for 
Turin  is  only  twenty  miles  distant  from 
Pignerol.(>) 

From  Florence  to  Vienna  the  Author 
of  this  work  travelled  en  voiturin;  and 
though  her  journey  was  not  undertaken 
till  the  middle  of  April,  yet,  even  at  that 
mild  season,  she  found  the  wind  on  the 
Apennine,  between  the  latter  City  and 
Bologna,  almost  insupportably  cold ; 
and  moreover  the  stoves,  universally 
substituted  in  Germany  for  fire-places, 
the  damp  beds  (for  there  are  no  warm- 

(i)  Persons  who  have  ascended  Monte  Vii!o 
report  that  the'  plains  of  Italy  are  disccrn- 
aUe  from  its  summit. 

{»)  In  Moravia  and  Bohemia  there  are  no 
coverlids  to  the  beds,  except  small  eyder- 
down  quilts,  which  generally  slip  off. 


ing-pans,  nor  any  other  machines  tot 
drying  beds  in  German  Hotels),  the 
keen  air,  from  the  Alps,  between  Venice 
and  Vienna,  and  the  severity  of  the 
climate  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  are 
much  to  be  dreaded  by  Traveller^;  and 
persons  afflicted  With  pulmonary  com- 
plaints could  not  take  this  journey  at 
anv  season,  summer  excepted,  without 
risking  their  lives.(>)  The  first  day's 
journey  from  Florence  to  Vienna,  en 
voiiurin,  is  to  Ferrara,  on  a  good  road* 
and  through  a  most  productive  coun- 
try. 

Midway  between  this  City  and  Bologna 
stands  a  neat  and  pleasant  inn,  the  AI- 
bergo  della  Fenice,  called  II  Tt,  where 
Travellers  may  dine  or  sleep. 

Ferrara  ^anciently  Forum  Allieni)  is 
a  fortified  Town,  celebrated  for  con- 
taining the  house  of  Ariosto ;  and,  in  its 
public  Library,  the  Tomb  of  that  great 
poet :  as  also,  his  Chair,  inkstand,  and 
some  of  his  handwriting;  together  with 
a  Bronze  Medallion  found  in  his  Tomb ; 
where  likewise  was  found  an  account  of 
his  last  illness  and  death.  This  Library 
also  contains  the  original  manuscripts 
of  Tasso*s  Gerusalemme  Liberata^  and 
Guarini's  Pastor  Fido,  with  several 
Volumes  of  Music,  illuminated  by  Ges- 
mei ;  and  in  the  Hospital  of  Sant*  Anna, 
Travellers  are  shown  the  cell  where 
Tasso  was  confined.  The  Inn  at  Ferrara 
(/  tre  Mori)  is  large  and  comfortable. 
The  Climate  is  unwholesome,  and  the 
Water  bad.(3) 

The  second  day^s journey,  to  Monee- 

(3)  Boats,  large  enough  to  accommodate  a 
Family,  may  be  hired,  at  Ferrara,  1o  go  to 
Venice;  and  this  Voyage  oocnpies  about 
twenty  hours. 
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lice  (aactently  JUons  Silicis),\s  tedious, 
owing  to  the  sandiness  of  the  road  for 
some  miles.-'Soon  after  quitting  Fer- 
sara,  Travellers  cross  the  Po  on  a  pont- 
volant,  and,  beyond  Rovigo,  pass  the 
Adige  (anciently  the  Athesis)  in  a  simi- 
lar conveyance.  The  Post-house  at 
Monselice  is  a  good  Inn. 

The  third  day's  journey,  through  Pa- 
dua to  Me$tre,  may  be  accomplished  in 
about  ten  hours,  allowing  time  suffi- 
cient to  see  every  thing  best  worth 
notice  at  Padua. 

The  last-named  Town,  anciently  de- 
nominated Patavium,  Is  placed  be- 
tween the  Meduacus  Major  and  Minor 
—now  called  the  Brenta  and  Bacchi- 
ffiione;  and  was,  according  to  tradition, 
founded  by  Antenor,  soon  after  the  fall 
of  Troy.  Livy,who  was  born  at  Padua,(>) 
mentions  the  following  circumstance, 
as  most  honourable  to  bis  native  city. 
A  Spartan  fleet,  commanded  by  the  son 
of  Cleomenes,  being  driven  by  contrary 
winds  into  the  Adriatic,  anchored  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Brenta;  and  sent  a 
strong  party  of  soldiers  and  mariners 
up  the  stream,  in  light  vessels,  to  land 
and  plunder  the  adjacent  villages.  The 
landing  was  effected ;  but  when  this 
news  reached  Padua,  a  force  was  so 
rapidly  despatched  to  repel  the  in- 
vaders, that  they  were  surprised  and 
subdued  before  they  could  apply  for 
reinforcements  to  their  commander; 
who  was  attacked  at  his  moorings  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Padua,  and  with 
great  loss,  both  in  galleys  and  men, 
made  hisescape.  The  victors  suspended 
the  shields  of  the  discomfited  Greeks, 
and  the  beaks  of  their  vessels,  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Padua ;  and  an  annual 
mock-fight  on  the  Brenta  perpetuated 
the  memory  of  the  event.  Strabo  speaks 
of  Patavium  as  the  most  flourishing 
city  in  northern  Italy;  adding  that 
there  were,  in  his  time,  five  hundred 
Roman  Knights  among  its  citizens.  Its 
manufactures  of  cloth  and  woollen 
stuffs  were  renowned  throughout  the 
Roman  territories;  and  Its  traffic  in 
foreign  articles  was  considerable;  for 
vessels  could  come  up  to  Patavium 
from  the  sea,  by  means  of  the  Medua- 
cus,  which  river  had  a  capacious  har- 

(•)  Livy  was  not  only  born  but  died  at 
Padua,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 
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hour  at  its  mouth.  Thrasea  Pastus,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  the  cruelty  of  Nero,  was 
a  native  of  Padua.(*)  The  modern  Town 
is  large,  and  strongly  fortified ;  but  not 
adorned  with  many  handsome  edifices; 
except  its  University,  which  was  built 
after  the  designs  of  Palladio. 

This  University,  founded  by  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  11.  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Bologna,  once  contained  eighteen 
thousand  students ;  and  still  possesses 
Public  Schools,  a  Chemical  Laboratory, 
an  Anatomical  Theatre,  a  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  a  Botanic  Garden. 

The  Palaxzo  delta  Giustizia  con- 
tains an  immense  Town- ball,  the  ceiling 
and  walls  of  which  were  originally 
painted  by  Giotto  and  his  scholars;  and 
retouched,  in  1762,  by  Zannoni :  the 
ceiling,  however, was  destroyed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  roof  blowing  off ;  but 
the  Paintings  on  the  Walls  remain. 
This  apartment  contains  a  Monument 
to  the  memory  of  Livy,  and  two  Egyp- 
tian Statues. 

in  tfte  Palazzo  del  Podestd  is  a 
Painting,  by  Palma  il  Giovane,  of  our 
Saviour  blessing  the  city  of  Padua.    , 

The  Duomo  contains  a  modern  Mo- 
nument to  the  memory  of  Petrarca;  a 
Madonna,  by  Giotto,  which  once  be- 
longed to  Petrarca ;  and,  in  the  Sacristy, 
a  Portrait  of  that  Poet,  among  the 
other  Canons. 

The  Church  dedicated  to  S.  Antonio 
di  Padova  was  begun  by  Niccolo  Pi- 
sano,  in  11S55;  and  finished  by  Sanso- 
vino,  in  1307.  It  contains  Statues  of 
Cardinal  Bembo,  and  other  eminent 
haracters;  Bassi-rilievi,  byT.  and  A. 
Lombardo,  Sansovino,  Campagna,  etc.; 
a  Crucifix,  5y  Donatello ;  and  Frescos, 
by  Giotto.  In  the  adjoining  Scuola  arc 
Frescos,  by  Titian;  and  in  the  Area 
before  the  Church  is  an  Equestrian 
Statue,  by  Donatello,  of  the  famous 
General  surnamed  Gattamelata. 

The  Church  dedicated  to  S,  GiustinOf 
built  by  Andrea  Riccio,  after  the  de- 
signs of  Palladio,  and  a  fine  specimen 
of  rphitecture,  is  embellished  with  a 
celebrated  painting  over  the  high  altar, 
by  Paolo  Veronese;  together  with  beau- 
tiful Bassi-rilievi,  said  to  have  been 
executed  by  Reichard,  a  French  artist; 

(•)  Tacitus  lays,  **Tbat  Virtue  perished 
with  Pstus." 
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Ihey  ornament  the  Stalls  in  the  Choir. 

Padua  contains  good  Hotels ;  the  most 
comfortable  of  which  is  the  Stella 
d^Oro  ;  and  from  this  City  a  public 
Passage-boat  sets  out  every  morning, 
at  an  early  hour,  for  Venice.  A  Dili- 
gence, likewise,  goes  every  morning 
from  the  Post-office  at  Padua  to  Ve- 
nice, in  four  hours  and  a  half;  and  is  a 
much  quicker  conveyance  than  the 
Passage-boat. 

The  village  oXAhano  (anciently  called 
Aponium),  from  containing  a  cele- 
brated spring  of  Water  denominated 
Aponus  Fons),  is  between  five  and  six 
miles  from  Padua;  and  much  frequent- 
ed, during  summer,  on  account  of  the 
Warm  Baths  in  its  neighbourhood, 
where  the  Sudatory,  and  Bagno  di 
Fango,  or  Mud  Bath,  are  reported  to 
have  proved  in  many  cases  beneficial. 
It  seems  doubtful,  whether  Pliny,  by 
the  PatavincB  Aqu(B,  means  the  present 
Baths  of  Abano;  for  he  reports  the  for- 
mer to  have  emitted  smells  from  which 
the  latter  are  exempt.(>) 

About  six  miles  from  Abano  stands 
the  Villa  Catajo,  celebrated  for  con- 
taining Frescos,  by  Paolo  Veronese ; 
and  one  mile  from  Catajo  is  the  little 
Town  of  Bataglia,  so  named  from  the 
rapid  conflux  of  two  rivulets.  About 
three  miles  from  Bataglia  lies  Arqua, 
or  Arquato,  embosomed  in  the  Euga- 
nean  Hills^  and  famous  for  being  the 
Burial-place  of  Petrarca ;  and  where 
the  bouse  in  which  he  resided  is  still  icf 
be  seen. 

The  drive  from  Monselice  to  Padua  is 
extremely  interesting ;  as  the  road  runs 
parallel  with  the  Canal  leading  to  Ve- 
nice, and  is  bordered  with  villas,  built 
after  the  designs  of  Palladio,  and  embel- 
lished with  a  fine  view  of  the  Rhetian 
Alps.  The  road  from  Padua  to  Mestre' 
exhibits  a  fine  view  of  Venice. 

After  sleeping  at  Mestre,  where  there 
is  a  comfortable  Hotel,  Travellers  usu- 
ally hire  a  Gondola,  and  embark  for 
Venice;  whither  one  of  these  boats 

(>)  There  once  existed,  near  these  Springs, 
an  Oracle  of  Geryon,  which  was  consulted  by 
the  throwing  of  dice. 

(a)  Travellers,  who  have  no  carriage  of 
their  own,  frequently  embark  at  Francolino, 
which  is  five  miles  from  Ferrara,  and  go  all 
ihc  way  to  Venice  by  water:  a  Voyage  of 


conveys  a  family,  in  about  two  hoars, 
for  five  francs  and  a  half,  buonamano 
inclusive.^') 

The  Venetians  are  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  a  people  of  Paphlago- 
nia,  who,  led  by  Antenor,  colonised 
near  Padua,  not  long  subsequent  to  the 
destruction  of  Troy.  They  were  called 
Veneti;  and  from  them  Venice  proba- 
bly derived  its  name:  though  theTown 
of  Rialto,  now  denominated  Venice, 
was  not  built  till  some  centuries  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era.  11  stands  on  piles.  In  the  niidst 
of  Shallows  called  Lagunes  ;  and  con- 
tains about  a  hundred  thousand  inha- 
bilanls.t^) 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  discover  the 
magnificent  edifices  of  Venice  floating, 
as  it  were,  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
without  exclaiming,  ''  Singular  and 
beautiful  City  I  of  whose  appearance 
imagination  can  form  no  idea,  because 
no  other  work  of  man  is  like  thee." 
I'  Venice  is  seven  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  composed  of  a  large  number 
of  islets,  separated  by  canals,  and  re- 
united by  bridges ;  the  great  Canal, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  an  S,  divides 
the  City  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
'The  Bridge  called  the  Rialto,  the  mag- 
^  nificent  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  contain- 
ing ihe  gorgeous  and  beautiful  Church 
dedicated  to  that  evangelist,  and  its 
Campanile,  above  three  hundred  feet  in 
height,  together  with  all  the  Churches 
and  Palaces  erected  by  Palladio,  San- 
sovino,  Scamozzi,  and  Sammicheli,  par- 
ticularly deserve  notice ;  as  does  the 
Arsenal,  though  only  a  shadow  now  of 
its  former  self:  but  what  excites  most 
interest  at  Venice,  is  to  see  how  amply 
and  conveniently  this  town  is  supplied, 
not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but  the 
luxuries  of  life,  though  it  possesses, 
naturally,  neither  soil  nor  fresh  water. 

The  Basilica  of  S,  Marco,  begun, 
according  to  repute,  in  the  year  977, 
and  finished  in  1071,  contains  the 
Relics  of  St.  Mark ;  which  were  removed 

eighty  miles,  on  the  Po,  the  Adige,  the 
Brenta,  and  the  Lagunes. 

(3)  According  to  a  statistical  table,  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1700,  the  population  of 
Venice,  at  that  period,  amounted  to  double 
the  present  number. 
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hither,  from  Alexaodria.  The  exterior 
Gates,  ten  in  number,  and  five  within 
the  Church  (all  transported  to  Venice 
from  Constantinople),  are  Corinthian 
brass.  The  Front  of  this  venerable 
edifice  displays,  above  the  principal 
Entrance,  a  figure  of  St.  Mark,  finely 
executed  in  Mosaic :  the  interior  is 
completely  lined  with  Mosaics ;  and 
those  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  are 
much  admired.  The  Pavement  is  Mo- 
saic ;  and  here  are  eight  Columns  of  a 
serpentine  form,  brought  by  the  Vene- 
tians from  Constantinople,  when  they 
conquered  that  city,  and  supposed  to 
have  once  belonged  to  the  Temple  at  ^ 
Jerusalem.  Most  of  the  numerous  Co-  * 
lumns  which  ornament  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  Edifice  are  Saracenic. 
The  celebrated  Horses  of  bronze  gilt, 
carried  to  Paris  by  Napoleon,  but  now 
returned,  and  extremely  ill  placed  above 
the  principal  Door  of  entrance,  qn  the 
outside  of  this  Church,  are  four  in 
number;  and,  according  to  general 
opinion,  the  work  of  Lysippus:  they 
originally  adorned  Corinth;  where,  it 
is  supposed,  they  belonged  to  the  Cha- 
riot of  the  Sun :  from  Corinth  they  were 
brought  to  Rome  by  the  Consul  Mum- 
mius  fsurnamed  Acbaicus,  for  having 
sacked  Corintbj;  thence  they  wi^re  re- 
moved to  Byzantium,  and  thence  trans- 
ported to  Venice,  by  the  Doge  Dandolo, 
In  1204.  Winekelmann  calls  them  the 
finest  bronze  horses  extant.  (•) 

The  View  from  the  top  of  the  Campa- 
nile of  S.  Marco  is  well  worth  seeing; 
and  the  ascent  easy.  This  Tower  was 
the  place  where  Galileo  made  his  astro- 
nomical observations. 
•  The  Palazzo  Ex-Ducaie  contains,  in 
the  great  Council-Chamber,  Tintoretto's 
largest  Easel  Picture;  which  serves  to 
show  how  entirely  great  talents  may  be 
thrownaway  by  want  of  proper  attention 
to  methodical  arrangement,— for  the 
whole  work  Is  a  mass  of  confusion ; 
though  it  abounds  with  fine  groops,8nd 
in  some  parts  is  wonderfully  well  exe- 
cuted. Od  the  Ceiling  of  this  Apartment 
la  a  Fresco,  by  Paolo  Veronese,  repre- 
senting Venice  crowned  by  Fame!  and 
among  the  Sculpture  is  a  beautiful  Group 

(>)  The  Treasury  of  theCburcb  of  S.  Marco 
in  taki  to  cofltaio  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark, 
written  with  hit  own  band;   and  a  MIs- 


in  marble,  ofGanymedes  and  the  Eagle, 
attributed  to  Phidias.  The  Ball  with 
Four  Doors  contains  a  Painting,  by  Ti- 
tian, of  Fairh,  St.  Mark, etc.The  Hall  of 
the  Inquisition  Is  ornamented  with  a 
Picture  by  the  Cav.  Bassano !  and  another 
by  the  School  of  Titian.  The  Collegial 
Hall  contains  Europa,  by  Paolo  Vero- 
nese! and  two  Pictures  by  Tintoretto. 
The  Cabinet  contains  a  Fresco  on  its 
Ceiling,  by  Paolo  Veronese;  together 
with  Easel  Pictures  ;  one  being  by  the 
same  master,  and  others  by  Tintoretto. 

The  Procuratie  Nuove  is  now  con- 
verted into  the  Palazzo  Reale,  to 
which  the  BibliotecaAntica  is  annexed. 

The  Accademia  delle  belle  Arti  pos- 
sesses several  fine  Pictures;  among 
which  are, — the  Assumption,  by  Titian, 
originally  placed  in  the  Church  where 
he  lies  buried!!!— the  same  subject,  by 
Palma  Vecchio— the  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  by  Bassano !— the  Marriage  of 
Cana,  by  Padovanino— Adam  and  Eve, 

by  Tintoretto— theHolyFamiiy,by  Paolo 
Veronese— and  the  Miracle  of  St.  Mark, 
by  Tintoretto. 

"^'The  Chiesa  de'  Geeuiti  (a  handsome 
Edifice,  elegantly  incrusted  with  Mo- 
saics of  verde  antique,  etc.  resembling 
in  their  effect  green  damask  hangings}, 
contains  a  Picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Lorenzo,  by  Titian;  and,  in  the  Sa- 
cristy, the  Presentation,  by  Tintoretto. 

The  CMeta  de'  Carmelitani  is  lined 
with  precious  marbles. 

The  Chiesa  del  Carmine  has  the  best 
Organ  at  Venice;  and  a  Picture  of  the 
Presentation,  by  Tintoretto. 
^  The  Chiesa  di  S.  Giovanni  e  S.  Paolo 
contains  a  Painting,  by  Titian ;  another, 
by  Perugino;  a  beautiful  Window,  of 
painted  glass;  and,  in  a  large  Chapel 
adjoining  the  Church,  some  fioeAlti- 
rilierl. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore 
was  built  by  Palladio,  in  a  style  ofgrand 
simplicity. 

The  ChiesadelRedentore  was  likewise 
built  by^  Palladio,  and  is,  in  point  of  ar- 
chitecture, a  beautiful  Church. 
^  The  Chiesa  di  S,  Maria  della  Salute 
contains— the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  painted  by  Titian  when  h€  was 

tal  illomioated  with  Miniatures,  by  Giolk> 
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sixty-rour ;  two  Plclures,  by  Luca  Gior- 
dano; and  one,  byAntonioTreva,  which 
was  buried  eighteen  years,  without 
being  mat^riatly  injured. 

In  the  Palatzo  ,Pisani  Moreta  is  a 
Picture  ofAlexander  w4th  theFamily  of 
Darius,  by  Paolo  Veronese— a  worlt  which 
seems  composed  in  defiance  to  classical 
knowledge  and  good  taste;  but  so  har- 
monious is  the  colouring,  and  so  beauti- 
ful the  painting,  that  few  persons  can 
contemplate  this  Picture  without  for- 
getting its  faults,  and  dwelling  only  on 
its  excellencies. 

The  Court  of  the  Palazzo  Grimani 
displays  a  Colossal  Statue  of  Marcus 
Agrippa;  which  was  originally  placed  in 
the  yestibule  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 
This  Statue  is  Greek  workmanship,  and 
much  admired. 

i^The  Palazzo  Barberigo,  in  which  Ti- 
tian  died,  contains  a   Picture  of  the 
^    Saviour,  by  that  great  artist— the  Holy 
Family,  by  Tintoretto— the  portrait  of  a 
1  Venetian  Senator,  by  Titian— the  Magda- 
i    lene,  likewise  by  TitianI— Venus— Paul 
ill.— and  San  Sebasliano,  all  by  Titian; 
^    »— who  left  the  last  unfinished,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  death— Susanna  and  the 
"^  Klders,  by  Tintoretto— and  the  Prodigal 
Son,  by  Leandro  Bassano. 
^  The  Scuola  di  S.  Rocco  contains,  on 
the  ground  floor,  a    Picture  of   the 
Annunciation,   and    other  works,   by 
Tintoretto;  who  painted  in  this  School 
for  thirty  years  t  and  in  a  room  above- 
stairs  is  a  very  large  and  fine  picture  of 
the  Crucifixion,  likewise  by  Tintoretto. 

The  Palatzo  M an frini  is  embellished 
with  a  splendid  Collection  of  Pictures; 
wbjch  may  be  seen  by  Travellers  every 
Monday  and  Thursday,  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  four. 

The  Arsenal  occupies  an  Island  near 
three  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  so 
well  defended  by  lofty  walls,  turrets,  etc. 
as  to  resemble  a  fortress.  Its  principal 
entrance  is  ornamented,  on  the  outside, 
with  the  winged  Lion  of  Venice ;  a  Co- 
lossal Lion  in  white  marble,  taken  from 
the  Pir^Bus  at  Athens!  another  Lion,  ta- 
ken froi9  Athens ;  a  Lioness,  taken  from 

('}  A  Steamer  goes  flrom  Venice  to  Trieste 
twice,  and  sometimes  thrice  a- week ;  usually 
areompligbiog  the  voyage  in  lea  hours.  Fare, 
in  the  Chief  Cabin,  twenty-eight  Austrian 
/•wanaigers. 


Corinth ;  and  another,  having  the  word 
"Attica"  marked  upon  it.  During  the 
year  1687,  the  Venetians  planted  the 
banner  of  St.  Mark  in  Athens;  which,  at 
that  period,  they  wrested  from  the  Otto- 
man Porte.  They  had  previously  cap- 
tured Corinth;  and  the  four  above- 
named  Statues  were  among  their  spoils 
transported  to  Venice.  The  object  best 
worth  notice,  now,  within  the  Walls  of 
the  Arsenal,  is  the  ancient  Armoury — a 
melancholy  contemplation, coniidering 
what  this  Arsenal  once  was;  but  '<The 
Soul  ofthe  City  is  fled  r 
^  The  Rialto,  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco, 
and  the  Street  and  Garden  made  by 
Napoleon  (a  magnificent  work),  are  the 
only  Promenades  at  Venice.  This  City 
contains  several  Theatres ;  the  largest 
of  which  is  tAe  Fenice  :  it  likewise  con- 
tains good  Hotels;  namely,  L'Alhergo 
Reale  and  /I  Leone  bianco. 
-  The  Gold  Chains  made  io  this  City 
are  particularly  beautiful,  and  the  Wax 
Candles  remarkably  good. 

Persons  anxious  to  obtain  spring- 
water  may  be  supplied  from  the  terra 
firma.C) 

On  the  Adriatic,  and  not  far  remote 
from  Venice,  though  more  inland,  stood, 
in  early  times,  a  powerful  city,  founded, 
as  already  mentioned,  by  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians. It  was  called  Hadria,  and  is  ce- 
lebrated for  having  transmitted  its  name 
to  the  neighbouring  sea.  Hadria  was 
situated  near  a  river  and  gulf  of  a  si- 
milar denomination  :  the  river  is  now 
called  the  Tartaro,  but  the  gulf  exists 
no  longer.  The  city,  when  Strabo  wrote, 
bad  dwindled  into  insignificance.  Adria, 
an  episcopal  see,  eighteen  miles  from 
the  coast,  now  occupies  its  site;  and 
here,  buried  deep  io  the  earth,  a  few 
Etruscan  antiquities  have  been  foand. 
The  Portue  Hadrianus  appears  to 
have  been  (as  was  usual  in  remote  ages) 
seme  miles  distant  from  the  town  of 
which  it  was  the  haven. 

Travellers,  on  the  day  when  they  qoit 
Venice,  commonly  dine  there ;  and  then 
embark  In  a  Gondola  for  Mestre,  sleep- 
ing in  that  Town ;  whence  the  fourlli 

Travellers  may,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  know 
that,  since  Venice  became  a  Free  Port,  they 
are  not  liable  to  the  examinalkm  of' Cnstoro  - 
house  Officers  on  their  arrival  in  that  Gf  y. 
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day's  joarney,  by  land,  is  to  Conegliano; 
a  considerable  place,  with  a  good  Inn, 
La  Posta,  About  ten  miles  from  Mestre 
the  road  passes  through  Treviso ;  then 
crosses  the  Piave;  and  subsequent4y 
traverses  the  spot  where  Napoleon 
fought  an  obstinate  battle. 

The  fifth  day's  journey,  io  Pardenon, 
is  tedious;  and  the  road  between  this 
place  and  Conegliano  unpleasant  after 
heavy  rain,  as  it  lies  close  to  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  from  which  Mountains  torrents 
of  water  frequently  descend,  and  inun- 
date the  adjacent  country.  La  Posta, 
at  Pordenon^  is  a  good  Inn. 

The  sixth  day's  journey  is  to  San 
TomnuuOi  where  the  Inn  does  not 
merit  coforoendatipD. 

The  road,,  as  far  as  Spilimbergo,  lies 
Dear  the  Alps,  and  through  the  bed  of  a 
Torrent,  disagreeable  at  all  times,  and 
unsafe  after  rain ;  and  from  Spilimbergo 
descends  into  the  Tagliamento,— a  tre- 
mendous Torrent  after  rain,  but  in  dry 
weather  fordable.  It  formerly  occu- 
pied a  full  hour  to  travel  through  Ibis 
torrent,  with  the  assistance  of  oxen  and 
guides;  but  a  fine  Bridge  has  been  lately 
thrown  over  the  most  dangerous  part. 

The  seventh  day's  journey  is  to  Pon- 
tebba,  or  Pontefel,  for  the  place  has 
both  names :  its  Inn  is  a  very  bad  one ; 
and  the  road  hither  rough,  so  far  as 
Ospitaletlo;  after  passing  vbich  Town 
it  enters  a  defile  of  the  Alps,  leading  to 
Yenzone,  a  pretty  ViHage,  embosomed 
in  these  mountains ;  and  hence  to  Res- 
ciuta  the  road,  which  lies  parallel  with 
the  bed  of  the  Tagliamenlo,is  excellent ; 
the  views  are  sublime, and  the  Alpine 
plants  which  enamel  the  rocks  particu- 
larly beautiful.  The  Inn  at  Resciuta  is 
clean  and  comfortable;  but  the  water 
here,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  Alps,  is 
bad;  and  many  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  especially  women,  are  afQlcled 
with  immense  goitrous  swellings.  From 
Resciuta,  which  is  somewhat  above 
half-way  to  Pontebba,  the  road  lies 
through  defiles  of  the  Alps,  near  the 
bed  of  the  Tagliamento,  i^nd  is  good, 
though  too  narrow:  the  views  are 
lovely ;  and  this  part  of  the  Alps  dis- 
plays five  or  six  Bridges  made  of  wood 

( ' )  Unmade  tilkt,  etc.  are  plumbed.  Tra- 
vellers are  asked.  What  road  f  hey  purpose 
lakios?  and  receive  an  order  for  the  mooey 
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and  covered  at  the  top.  In  Germany, 
likewise,  the  Bridges  are  usually  made 
with  wood,  though  not  all  covered  at 
the  top. 

Pontebba,  the  I'rontier  Town  of  Ca- 
rintbia,  is  a  miserable-looking  place  ; 
and  at  the  Custom-house  here,  luggage 
undergoes  such  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion, in  the  open  street,  that  Travellers 
who  can  avoid  Pontebba  would  act 
wisely  by  so  doing.  Writing-boxes, 
pocket-books,  and  manuscript  papers 
of  all  descriptions,  are  liable  to  be  exa- 
mined :  gold  and  silver  lace,  snuff,  and 
tobacco,  are  seizable ;  and  for  unmade 
silks,  and  gauzes.  Travellers  are  com- 
pelled to  deposit  double  the  worth— to 
be  paid  back,  however,  when  they  quit 
the  Imperial  territories.  (>)  The  Cus- 
tom-house Officers  accept  no  fees,  and 
are  slower  in  their  operations  than  it  is 
possible  to  conceive. 

The  eighth  day's  journey  is  to  T^i'2- 
Uich;  through  a  wide  defile  of  the  Alps, 
a  good  road,  and  a  beautiful  country ; 
every  mountain  being  clothed  to  its 
summit  with  noble  fir-trees.  The  Ger- 
man villages,  however,  at  the  foot  of 
the  meunia»ns>  in  some  measure  spoU 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,  as  nothing  can 
be  more  uncouth  than  the  wooden 
buildings  which  compose  them,  except 
the  fences,  which  are,  if  possible,  still 
worse.  The  houses  are  roofed  with 
wood ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
these  awkward  edifices  are  continually 
destroyed  by  fire.— The  Germans  seldom 
have  a  wash-hand  basin  in  any  bed- 
room of  their  country  inns;  and  even 
at  Villach,  a  large  town,  this  necessary 
accommodation  was  not  to  be  found  a 
few  years  since.  The  Inn  at  Villach  i.«, 
however,  clean  and  good ;  though  tall 
people  cannot  sleep  comfortably  either 
here  or  in  any  part  of  Germany ;  the 
beds,  >hich  are  very  narrow,  being 
placed  in  wooden  frames,  or  boxes,  so 
short,  that  any  person  who  happens  to 
be  above  five  feet  high  must  absolutely 
sit  up  all  night,  supported  by  pillows; 
and  this  is.  In  fact,  the  way  in  which 
the  Germans  sleep. 

With  respect  to  provisions,  there  is 
no  cause  for  complaint ;  meat,  bread, 

they  have  deposited  (o  he  returned  at  Ihe 
Custom-bowe  on  the  confines. 
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and  wine  (somewhat  like  Hock),  beer, 
soup,  and  bouilll,  sour-croul,  stewed 
prunes,corree,andniilk,beingeicellent; 
and  water,  generally  ^peaking,  good. 
The  usual  dinner^hoiir  is  twelve  o'clock ; 
at  which  time  Travellers  may  always 
find  somelhins  to  eat  at  the  inns,  Ger- 
man cookery  being  simple  and  whole- 
some: but  as  one  requisite  to  a  com- 
fortable meal,  clean  table-linen,  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  obtained  in  small  towns,  per- 
sons who  travel  through  Germany  would 
find  it  worth  while  to  purchase  table- 
cloths and  napkins  for  their  journey. 

Women,  in  this  country,  seem  to  work 
harder  than  men ;  andat  pnhlic>houses 
female  servants  not  only  cook  the  din- 
ner and  wait  at  table,  but  even  feed  the 
horses.  The  peasantry  have  fine  com- 
plexions, with  a  great  appearance  of 
health  and  strength,  but  their  counte- 
nances seldom  express  good  humour, 
or  quickness  of  apprehension ;  they 
dress  neatly,  and  wear  high  shoes,  like 
those  of  our  English  Farmers. 

Most  of  the  country  towns  consist  of 
straight  streets,  with  a  large  square  in 
their  centre,  decorated  by  an  obelisk, 
statues  of  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour, 
etc.— The  German  horses  are  remark- 
ably strong  and  handsome;  and  the 
whole  country,  from  Pontebba  to  Vi- 
enna, wears  the  face  of  wealth,  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
Travelling  in  this  quarter  of  Germany 
seems  like  living  some  hundred  years 
ago  in  England;  as  the  dresses,  cus- 
toms, and  manners  of  the  people  pre- 
cisely resemble  those  of  our  ancestors. 
Many  of  their  implements  of  husbandry, 
also,  appear  similar  Iq  purs ;  and  their 
kitchens  are  furnished  with  plates, 
dishes,  basins,  and  ewers  of  pewter,  and 
wooden  trenchers,  exactly  like  those 
which  may  still  be  seen  among  us,  in 
old  farm-bouses.  The  herbs  and  shrubs 
also  resemble  those  of  England,— ex- 
cept that  barberry  bushes  are  substi- 
tuted for  blackberries;  while  the  firs 
grow  so  luxuriantly,  and  sow  them- 
selves so  thickly,  that  young  plants,  a  few 
inches  high,  literally  carpet  the  woods. 
The  road  from  Ospitaletto  to  Villach 
liossesses  one  great  advantage,  that  of 
being  perhaps  the  only  approach  to 
Italy  (except  the  road  from  Nice, 
through  Genoa,  to  Lucca)  which  does 
not  pass  over  the  summits  of  the  Alps. 


It  Is  likewise  tolerablv  level ;  and  has 
no  capital  fault,  but  thai  of  being  too 
narrow. 

From  Villach  the  ninth  day*s  journey 
is  to  Elagenfurt,  through  a  good  road, 
and  a  finely-cultivated  and  beautiful 
country,  adorned  with  a  noble  sheet  of 
water,  called  the  Lake  of  Fel.  The  Tal- 
leys  are  variegated  with  small  villages 
and  rustic  churches,  like  those  of  Eog- 
land;  the  near  mountains  clothed  to 
their  summits  with  firs  and  other  trees, 
while  behind  them  rise  Alps  covered 
with  eternal  snow. 

Klagenfurt,  the  capital  of  Carintbia, 
is  a  large  city ;  the  houses  are  tolerably 
neat,  the  spires  of  the  churches  built 
in  the  Turkish  style,  and  covered  with 
white  metal ;  and  the  Inns  chiefly  re- 
sorted to  are  not  uncomfortable.  After 
sleeping  at  Klagenfurt,  Travellers  asu- 
ally  proceed,  on  the  tenth  day,  to  Fn'e- 
sach,  through  an  excellent  road,  and  a 
bold,  finely-wooded,  and  richly-culti- 
vated country.  In  the  way  to  Friesach 
lies  St.  Veit,  a  handsome  Town.  The 
Inn  at  Friesach  is  good:  and  after 
sleeping  there,  Travellers  usually  pro- 
ceed, on  the  eleventh  day,  to  Judenr- 
hurg  ;  stopping  at  Neumarkt  to  dine. 
The  road  to  the  latter  Town  is  good; 
and  the  country  well  cultivated,  though 
not  picturesque ;  but  near  Judenburg 
it  is  clothed  with  magnificent  woods. 
This  Town  contains  a  clean  and  com- 
fortable Inn. 

After  sleej)ing  at  Judenburg,  Travel- 
lers usually  proceed,  on  the  twelfth  day, 
to  LtohBn,  the  road  to  which  Town 
is  good,  winding  near  a  meandering 
stream  called  the  Muhr :  the  views  are 
beautiful.  Travellers  usually  dine  about 
midway  at  Kraubath.  Leoben  is  fur- 
nished with  a  comfortable  Inn ;  and  the 
Town,  for  this  country,  may  be  called 
handsome :  several  of  the  houses  being 
built  with  stone  or  brick. 

The  thirteenth  day's  journey  is 
through  Bruck  to  Murzhofen,  or  the 
next  Post,  as  Travellers  best  like.  The 
Inn  at  Murzhofen  furnishes  tolerable 
accommodations. 

The  fourteenth  day's  joamey  is  to 
Sefioltwien,  whither  the  road  through 
Kriegiach,  as  far  as  Morzuscblag (where 
Travellers  generally  dine),  is  good ;  but 
between  this  Town  and  Schottwien  lies 
a  loRy  Mountain,  the  ascent  to  the  sum- 
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mil  of  which  occupies  about  an  hour ; 
the  descent  emlpoys  more  than  double 
that  time,  and  is  very  rapid—insomuch, 
that  waggons  ascend  ou  the  Scbottwien 
side  with  sixteen  and  sometimes  twenty- 
horses.  The  country  from  Murzhofen  to 
Schotlwien  is  wild  and  finely  wooded ; 
and  the  Post-house  at  Scbottwien  is  a 
tolerable  Hotel., 

The  fifteenth*  day's  journey  is  to 
Traskirken.  The  road  traverses  an 
extensive  plain,  well  cultivated,  to  Neu- 
kirken,  and  Neustadt  (where  Travellers 
generally  dine) :  both  Towns  are  large, 
and  contain  good  Hotels.  Neustadt  is 
fortified.  The  road  hence  to  Traskirken 
is  level  and  smooth,  exhibiiing,  to  the 
right,  a  prospect  of  Hungary^  and  the 
Danube.  Traskirken,  though  large* 
does  not  possess  comfortable  Inns. 

The  sixteenth  day's  jouruey  {a.  very 
short  one)  is  to  Vienna.;  through  aflat 
country,  abounding  with  game,  and 
stiotted  thickly  with  villages,  but  not 
well  cultivated. 

On  entering  Vienna',  Travellers  are 
taken  to  the  Custom-house,  where  their 
trunks  undergo  an  examination.  The 
best  Hotels  in  this  City  (during  1829i 
were  i—LArchiduc  Charles  ;  expensive, 
but  much  frequented  by  British  travel- 
lers, and  situated  in  the  Kaernthners- 
tr(use^L Homme  Sauvage^ And  Le 
Cygne,  in  the  same  situation— L'/mp^- 
ratrice  d'Autriche,  in  the  WeHihourg- 
gasse;  a.  good  Hotel — LMmpereur  Ro» 
main,  on  the  Freyung—Le  Basuf  d'or, 
in  the  Seilerg<use^Le  Roi  d*Hongrie, 
near  the  Custom-house— i.a  Couronne 
d'Hongrie,  In  the  Himfnelpfortgasse— 
La  ViUedeLondres, And  LeLouphlanc, 
in  the  Fleish  Jfarftt— and  La  Sainte 
^  Trinite,  in  the  Hohen  Markt,  The 
'Fauxburghs  likewise  contain  several 
Hotels,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  tlie 
Lamb,  The  above-named  luns  are  of 
two  descriptions;  those  with  Lodging- 
rooms,  and  those  which  are  merely  Eat- 
ing-houses. The  first  description  of 
Hotel  is  provided  with  a  public  Eat- 
ing-room, where  one  finds  a  carte-a- 

(0  Traveners  should  endeavour,  at  Vienna, 
to  pf€Gare  old  Aostriaa  Wine,  as  it  is  more 
wholesome  than  the  common  Wioes  of  Hun- 
gary.  The  Germans,  if  report  may  be  cre- 
dited, firoquently  mix  a  poisonous  metallic 
sobttencewith  their  While  Wines;  parUcu- 
larly  those  of  the  Rhine. 
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manger,  which  specifies  the  price  of 
eatables,  both  for  dinner  and  supper ; 
but  Travellers  may  be  served  in  their 
own  apartment,  if  they  wish  it.    The 
lowest  price  per  Lodging-room,  without 
fire,  in  these  Hotels,  is  two  florins  a-day. 
Among  the  best  Eating-houses,  are  :— 
Le  Cor  de  Chasse—Le  St.  Esprit—the 
Fisch'hof—Seitzerhof—La  Croix  de 
Bourgogne—Le  Canardd^or—L'  Etoile 
^'or  —  the   Mehlgruhe  —  and    Widt- 
mann's,  in  the  Singerstrasse.    Dinners 
are  usually  better  served  at  L'Archiduc 
Charles,  Le  Cygne  hlanc,  and  at  Widt- 
mann's^  than  in  any  other  public  Eat- 
ing-houses at  Vienna.    At  the  houses 
of  Restaurateurs,  dinners  are  served 
from  twelve  o'clock  till  three;  every 
person  paying  a  fixed  price,  and  every 
party  having  its  own  table.    The  lowc&t 
price  for  dinner,  without  bread  and 
wine*  is  three   florins  a-head,  at  the 
houses  of  good  Restaurateurs;  but  at 
those  of  an  inferior  description,  dinner 
may  be  procured  for  forty  or  fifty  kreut- 
zers  a-head.  (<) 

The  first  CofTee- house  in  Christian 
Europe  was  established  at  Vienna,  in 
1683.  Those  most  frequented  now  are 
—that  of  Madame  Tsckitschmann,  at 
La  Couronne  d'or,  in  the  Graben;  that 
of  Schweigger^  in  the  Graben;  that 
otNeuner,  in  the  Plankengasse ;  and 
those  of  Curty,  Place  Joseph,  etc. 
The  Newspapers  of  all  the  European  na- 
tions may  be  found  in  these  Coffee* 
houses.  Vienna  does  not  contain  rea- 
dy furnished  private  Lodging-houses: 
but  several  of  the  Shops  are  provided 
with  second-hand  Furniture;  which  Fo- 
reigners may  hire  by  the  week,  month, 
or  year:  and  as  the  Hotels  in  this  City 
are  not  so  good  as  might  reasonably  be 
expected  in  the  Capital  of  a  great  em- 
pire, the  most  eomfortable  mode  of 
living  is  lo  take  a  private  apartment, 
and  employ  a  traiteur, 

Vienna,  placed  at  the  confiuence  of 
the  Danube  and  theWien,(>}  was  ori- 
ginally a  small  village  encircled  with 
marshes  and  forests,  and  peopled  hy 

{*)  The  source  of  Ihis  small  river,  from 
which  Vienna  derives  its  present  appellalidh , 
is  in  (he  Wiener- Wold,  about  thnee  ka$am 
from  the  Town. 
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flstiermen :  but  when  the  Roman  Le- 
gions arrived  on  Ihe  banks  of  the  Da- 
nobe,  they  found  this  village  so  advan- 
tageously situaled,  for  commanding  the 
two  rivers,  that  they  established,  in  its 
vicinity,  a  Castra  Stativa^  or  Intrench- 
ed camp,  which  gradually  grew  into 
a  city,  called  Vindobona,  probably  be- 
cause the  ancient  inhabitants  bore  the 
name  of  Windes:  and  in  prdcess  of 
time  Vindobona  was  changed  into 
Vienna;  which,  properly  so  called,  is 
small:  its  fauxburghs,  however,  are  im- 
mense, and  contain  Dner  buildings  than 
the  town  itself;  where  the  palaces  are 
few,  and  not  spacious,  and  the  want  of 
splendid  streets  and  squares  prevents  it 
from  appearing,  in  foreign  eyes,  a  hand- 
some city*  Its  population  amounts  to 
near  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
persons,  exclusive  oflhe  garrison,  and 
itinerants  from  the  Austrian  dominions 
and  other  countries,  who  commonly 
amount  to  above  seventy  thousand. (>) 
— Its  climate  is  most  variable,  not  only 
from  day  to  day,  but  even  from  hour  to 
hour;  and  these  transitions  are  as  great 
as  they  are  sudden.  The  air  is  seldom 
damp,  owing  to  a  high  wind,  which  pre^ 
vails  almost  every  morning,  between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock ;  hot  this  wind,  though 
it  purifies  the  atmosphere,  raises  such 
clouds  of  dust,  as  to  weaken  the  sight 
and  likewise  irritate  the  lungs  to  such  a 
degree  tha  t  pulmonary  maladies  destroy 
a  large  portion  of  the  mhabitanls.  Chil- 
dren under  a  twelvemonth  old  also  die  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  water,  in 
some  parts  of  the  city,  is  not  palatable; 
and  water-drinkers  would  do  well,  while 
resident  here,  to  supply  themselves 
either  at  the  Capuchin  Convent,  in  the 
Place  Neuve^  or  at  the  Palace  of  Prince 
Schwarzenberg* 

Among  the  objects  best  worth  notice 
are  :—the  Burgthor,  a  fine  Gate,  which 
leads  to  the  Imperial  Palace— two 
Fountains  in  the  Hof,  ornamented  with 
sculpture,  by  Martin  Fischer— tAe Sculp- 
ture, by  Baron  Fischer  and  Conradini^ 
in  the  Hohe  Markt^the  Sculpture  in 

0)  If  report  may  be  credited,  thirty  tliMi- 
sand  dog»  are  kept  in  Vieonak 

(•)  The  Redouies  commeooe  with  Uie  new- 
year,  and  eod  wiih  the  Garoival.  The  rooms 
appropriated  to  these  astembliet  are  opened 
at  Diae  o'clock  io  the  eveniog:  each  liail- 


tKe  Neu-Markt,  by  Donner,  represent- 
ing the  four  rrlneipal  Rivers  of  Lower 
Austria— tAe  Equestrian  Statue  of  Jo- 
seph //.«  by  Zauner,  in  the  Place  Jo- 
seph—the Metropolitan  Church  of  St. 
Stephen;  a  Goih\e  edifice,three  hundred 
and  forty-two  feet  long,  two  hundred 
and  lwent]f-two  feet  wide,  and  seventy- 
nine  in  height.    The  Picture    which 
adorns  the  High  Altar  is  by  Bock;  and 
those  over  the  large  Altars  on  each  side 
are  by  Sandrart.    The  Church  contains 
an  Ecce  Homo,  attributed  to  Correggio; 
a  Crucifix,  by  Donner;  tiie  Tomb  of 
Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy ;  and  a  Sacristy, 
furnished  with  superb  Plate:  the  Ta- 
pestry displayed  on  Festivals  is  likewise 
very  precious.    The  celebrated  Belfry 
of  this  Cathedral  measures  four  hundred 
and  tbirty-four  Paris  feet  and  a  half  in 
height— tAa  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter  is  built  in  imitation  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome— tAa  Church  of  St.  Michael,  a 
handsome  edillce,  is  embellished  with 
a  Group,  of  the  Archangel  Michael  van- 
quishing Satan,  by  Matlielli— tAe  Church 
belonging  to  thi  Augustine  Convent 
contains  a  Fresco,  by  Maiberiscli,  over 
the  High  Altar;  the  Tomb  of  the  Empe- 
ror Leopold  II.,  by  Zauner;  the  Tojpb 
of  Marshal  Daun;  and  the  Monument 
raised  to  the  memory  of  the  Archdu- 
chess Maria  Christina  of  Austria,  and 
executed  by  Canova— in  the  Church  be- 
longing to   the  Capuchin    Convent, 
is  the  Burial' Place  of  the  Austrian 
Princes,  The  imperial  Residence,  in  tAe 
Burgplatz,  is  an  assemblage  of  edifices 
erected  at  various  periods.    Here  are 
two  Chapels,  one  of  which  contains  a 
representation  of  the  Saviour  on  the 
Cross,  in  lead,  by  Donner;  the  other  is 
ornamented  with  a  picture   by  Carlo 
Maralla,  ofthe  Death  of  St.  Joseph.    A 
fine   Library,  a  superb  Manege,  and 
the  Rooms    appropriated  to  the  Jla- 
doutes,{»)  make  part  of  the  Palace;  as 
does  the  Imperial  Jewel-Office ;  which 
contains  a  celebrated  large  diamond, 
called  the  Florentine^  and   onee  the 
property  of  Charles  the  Bolci^  of  Bar- 
room (4WO  in  nomter)  has  ilt  arcbcttra; 
which  plays  mionels  and  allemandet  till  nx 
in  the  norniog,  when  the  party  breaks  np. 
Macks  are  admitted;  and  reftvdimeali  of 
every  description  may  be  procured  in  apart- 
ments adijaoent  to  the  ball-rooms. 
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gandy,  who  lost  it  in  the  field  of  Grao- 
soii»  where  it  was  found  by  a  Swiss  sol- 
dier: be  sold  It  to  a  tradesman  at  Berne» 
for  five  florins;  and  at  length  it  was 
lodged  in  the  Royal  Jewel-office  at  Flo- 
rence, whence  the  Emperor  Francis  I. 
brought  it  to  Vienna.    This  Emperor 
seems  to  have  had  a  passion  for  dia- 
monds: he  purchased,  at  Franltfort  on 
the  Mein,  another,  of  an  extraordinary 
size;  and  liliewise  enriched  the  jewel- 
office  in  question  with  a  set  of  Coat-but- 
ton8,each  being  a  single  diamond.    The 
set  is  valued  at  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand   florins;  and  the   diamond 
called  the  Florenline  is  supposed  to  be 
worth  above  four  limes  that  sum:  it 
weighs  a  hundred  and  ibirly-nine  ca- 
rats and  a  half.    Here  are  twenty- two 
Vases  of  gold,  found,  a,  d.  1790,  in  the 
Baaat  of  Temeswar,   and   apparently 
made  during  the  sixth  century, *-The 
imperial  Cabinet  ofAntiqt$e$  ondJtfa- 
ddh  {Corridor  4Us  Augustines),  con- 
tains, in  the  first  8aloon^hown  to  stran- 
gersy  a  valuable   Statue  of  Isis,  with 
black  drapery,  and  head,  hands,  and 
feet  of  white  marble;  a  bronze  Statue  of 
Mars,  found  in  Garinlhia;  a  Sarcopha- 
gus, ornamenled  with  fine  Greek  sculp- 
ture; a  fine  Basso-rilievu,  in  marble,  re- 
presenting the  Muses;  a  Sphinx,  with 
four  heads— said  to  be  nuique;  and  a 
Bust  of  Vitellius,  in  porphyry,  etc.  etc. 
The  second  Saloon  contains  an  immense 
collection  of  Coins  and  Medals,  both 
ancient  and  modern.    The  third  Saloon 
contains  Camel,  Intagli,  Etruscan  and 
Grecian  Vases,  etc.,  etc.    Among  the 
Camel  is  a  splendid  work,  called  the 
Apotheosis  of  Augustus:  it  represents 
that  Emperor  and  his  Family !  l    Here, 
likewise,  is  a  Silver  DUh,  the  ornaments 
of  which  represent  Triptolemus  offering 
a  sacrifice  lo  Geres-:— it  was  found  at 
Aquileia:  and  is  beautifully  executed. 
The  fourth  Saloon  contains  nothing 
very  remarkable;  but,  in  the  fifth,  there 
is  a  large  collection  of  Etruscan  and  I 
Grecian  Vases.(')    The  Egyptian  Awti- 
quiUUf  which  once  belonged  to  this 
Cabinet  are  now  removed  to  No*  91% 

(I)  The  Cabinet  ot  Aniiqms  may  be  seen 
•very  day,  festivals  excepted ;  and  the  Eg yp- 
liaa  AolMnilJes  every  Satorday,  tttm  lea  in 
the  momiog  till  one. 

•)  DIoioorides  was  Pbysidan  to  Antony  | 


in  the  Johanneegaeee.-^The*  Imperial 
Cabinet  of  NatureU  History,  etc,,  in 
the  Place  Joseph,  may  be  seen  every 
Wednesday  morning,    before    twelve 
o'clock,  by  an  application  to  the  Direc- 
tors—The  Imperial  Public  Library 
(Place  Joseph),  is  placed  in  a  magnifi- 
cent Apartment,  two  hundred  and  forty 
feet  long,  by  fifty-four  wide,  and  high 
in  proportion.    Its  centre  displays  the 
Statues  of  Charles  VI.,  and  twelve  other 
Emperors  of  Germany:  the  Ceiling  Is 
painted  by  Daniel  Gran ;  and  the  num- 
berof  printed  Volumes  deposited  in  this 
Apartment  is  supposed  to  he  three  hun- 
dred thousand,  besides  six  thousand 
(in  another  Room),  which  were  printed 
between  the  lime  when  typography 
was    invented,  and    the    year  1500. 
The  number  of  Manuscripts  is  comput- 
ed to  be   twelve   thousand;  and   the 
Library  is  likewise  enriched  with  a  su- 
perb Collection  of  Engravings,  among 
which  are  above  two  hundred  volumes 
of  Portraits.    Some  of  the  most  valuable 
Manuscripts  are  —  Origiual  Hierogly- 
phics of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  consist- 
ing of  Figures  and  Symbols-4)riental 
Manuscripts,  purchased  at  Conslantir 
nople,  in  1677— a   Work  written  by 
Dioscorides,(*;with  Paintings  of  medi- 
cinal Herbs,  executed  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury—a Codex,  containing  the  fifth  De- 
cade of  Livy(3^_tbe  Manuscripts  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.— 4be  Poem  of  "Je- 
rusalem Delivered,*'  in  Tasso's  hand- 
writing—the celebrated  Table  of  Peu- 
tiiiger— the  original  Roman  Senatus 
Consultum  of  the  year  u.  c.  567,  pro- 
hibiting Bacchanals— Leaves  of  the  Ko- 
ran, writen  in  the  ninth  century— and 
Pieces  of  Egyptian  Papyrus.    The  Impe- 
rial Public  Library  Is  always  open  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  twelve;  and 
from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  six,during 
Summer;  and  likewise  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  twelve,  during  winter— 
Sundays*  other  Festivals,  and  Vacation 
times,  excepted;  and  persons  who  wish 
to  read,  or  make  extracts  from  any  of 
the  books,  are  permitted  to  ask  for  the 
volume  they  waot»which  is  immediately 

and  Cleopatra,  and  wrote  a  Work  upon  Mc- 
dicioal  Herbs. 

(>)  The  ttrst  five  Books  of  the  fiflh  Decade 
of  Livy  were  discovered  at  Worms,  a.u. 
1401. 
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carried  into  the  Reading-room,  where 
pens  and  inl£  are  provided ;  and  where 
silence  is  enjoined,  thai  students  may 
not  be  interrupted*— 'The  Imperial  col- 
lection of  Paintings,  called  the  Belve- 
dire   Gallery,   highly  merits   notice. 
The  Great  Hail  on  the  Grst  floor  of  the 
Edifice  in  which   this    Collection   is 
placed  has,  on  both  sides,  a  Galiery, 
each  of  which  leads  to  nine  Rooms,  in- 
cluding Cabinets.    The  Rooms  on  the 
right  contain  Paintings  of  the  Italian 
Schools;  and  the  Rooms  on  the  left 
comprise  the  productions  of  the  Fle- 
mish School.  Oq  the  second  Floor,  the 
two  first    Rooms  on  the  right  con- 
lain  Work»  of  the  ancient  German 
School.    In  the  third  Room  are  Works 
of  the  very  ancient  Flemish  School;  and 
in  the  fourth  Room  Paintings  of  the 
middle  ages.    The  Rooms  on  the  left 
contain  ancient  and  modern  works  of 
the  ltalian,Flemishjand  German  Schools 
mixed  together.    Among  the  Pictures 
on  the  Ground-floorare— alargeWork, 
by  Titian,  finely  executed,  but  inferior 
to  his  masterpieces  at  Venice—charm- 
ing Pictures,  by  Rembrandt;  especially 
a  Portrait  of  himself;  which,  for  bra- 
vura and  truth,  may  be  denominated 
h'iBchef'd*<Buvre—&  fine  Picture,  by  Ru- 
bens, representing  an  Emperor  receiv- 
ing pardon  for  an  offence  committed 
against  the  Holy  See—Jupiter  and  to,  by 
Correggio!!— Ganymedes,  by  the  same 
great  masterl!    The  former  of  these 
last-named  Works  has  been  retouched 
in  the  back-ground,  but  te,  exclusive  of 
this  circumstance,  pure  from  the  pencil 
of  Correggio—two  Heads  by  Denner— 
and  some  excellent  Flower-pieces,  by 
Van  Huysum.    The  rooms  above-stairs, 
likewise,  contain  Pictures  highly  de- 
serving of  notice,  from  being  the  Works 
of  the  very  earliest  masters  of  the  Fle- 
mish and  German  Schools.    They  are  in 
excellent  preservation,  possess  consi- 
derable merit,  and  form  a  most  inte- 
resting history  of  the  progress  of  the 
Art.    One  of  these  Pictures  <an  oil  paint- 
ing) is  reputed  to  have  been  executed 
during  the  year  1292.    Several  of  the 
Pictures  in  the  Belv^d^re  Collection  be- 
longed to  Charles  I.  of  England.    This 

(0  It  is  nsaal  lo  give  a  couple  of  florins 
far  seeing  this  Gallery. 
(*)  Here,  one  florin  is  safRcieot  for  the 


Gallery  is  open  to  the  public  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays,  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  continues  open  till  two  in  the 
afternoon,  from  the  last  of  September 
lo  the  twenty-third  of  April:  and  the 
remainder  of  the  year  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  twelve;  and  again  from 
three  in  the  afternoon  till  six,  festivals 
and  rainy  days  excepted. («)— The  iLtcA- 
tenstein  Gallery,  situated  in  the  Liek- 
tenstein  Garden,  Fauxburgh  Ro9sau, 
contains  upward  of  seven  hundred  Pic- 
tures, some  of  them  very  fine  ones :  but, 
in  order  to  see  this  collection,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  ask  permission  of  the  Inspec- 
tor. (»)— The  Pictures  of  Prince  Ester- 
hasty  may  be  seen  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  from  nine  to  twelve  in  the 
morning,  and  from  three  to  six  in  the 
afternoon.— The  Gallery  of  the  Comte 
de  Frie$  contains  a  particularly  fine 
Claude.— The  Great  Arsenal,  in  the 
Renngasse,  merits  notice— as  does  the 
Hdtel  des  Invalides,  which  Is  orna- 
mented with  two   large   Pictares,  by 
Kraffl;  one  representing  the  Battle  of 
Leipsic,  the  other  the  Battle  of  Aspern. 
—The  University  at  Vienna  was  found- 
ed A.  D.  1237,  by  the  Emperor  Fre- 
deric II.;  but  the  Empress  Maria  The- 
resa built  the  present  Edifice,  which  was 
opened  in   1756.    A  public  Library, 
containing  about  ninety  thousand  vo- 
lumes, a  Collection. of  Natural  History, 
and  a  Botanic  Garden,  belong  to  this 
University;  and  the  present  Sovereign, 
Francis  II.,  has  established  at  the  Upper 
Belvedere  another  Botanic  Garden,  in 
which  may  be  found  nearly  all  the  plants 
indigenous  to  Germany.    The  Public 
Charities  at  Vienna  are  numerous;  and 
the  General  Hospital,  which  contains 
two   thousand   beds,     I'Hdpital   des 
Freres  de  ChariiS,  and  I'Hdpital  des 
Religieuses  Elisabithines,  are  remark- 
ably well  conducted.     This  City  con- 
tains two  Theatres;  that  called  Bnrg 
Theater,  and  that  called  Kaemthner- 
thor  Theater,    There  are  others,  in  the 
Faoxburghs;  and  one  of  them,  which 
stands  on  the  Wien,  is  capacious  and 
handsome. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  where  Operas  are 
performed,  is  not  striking,  either  with 

Gostode  above^stairt ;   and  two  paoU  are 
enough  for  the  Porter  below. 
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respect  to  architfclure  or  stage  decora- 
tions: but  its  instrumental  and  vocal 
Performers  may,  generally  speaking,  be 
called  the  best  In  Europe.(0 

The  objects  most  worthy  ofobserva- 
lion  in  the Faoxburghs  are:  the  Ckureh 
of  S,  Carlo  Borrotneo,  a  splendid  edi- 
fice, on  the  Wiedeii—tA0  Imperial  Por^ 
celainManufaetoryi  in  the  Fauxburgh 
Rossau^tkB  Summer  Palaces  of  Prineeg 
Schwarzenberg  andUehtenstein.where 
the  Gardens  are  open  to  the  public 
—  the  Prater,  a  magnificent  Prome- 
nade, situated  on  Ihe  large  Island  of  the 
Danube*  and  frequented  daily  by  the 
rich  and  great,  either  on  horseback, 
or  in  carriages.  On  Sundays,  and  other 
festivals,  the  shopkeepers  and  mecha- 
nics likewise  resort  in  flocks  to  the  Pra- 
ter, to  amuse  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren with  nine-pins,  conjurors,  see- 
saws, and  ronnd-a bouts;  and  likewise 
to  dine  under  the  trees,  or  in  little  pa- 
vilions erected  near  small  and  pretty 
wooden  buildings,  occupied  b;  restau- 
ra:teurs  and  musicians.— The  Volks- 
garten,  near  the  Bnrgthor.  This  is  a  fa- 
vourite Promenade  at  Vienna,  and  com- 
prises a  semicircular  building,  where 
coffee  and  other  refreshments  may  be 
procured;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  Gar- 
den is  an  Edifice  copied  from  the 
Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  and  em- 
bellished with  a  group,  by  Canova,  of 
Theseus  slaying  the  Minotaur.  Under 
this  Edifice  are  the  Catocomds.— The 
Augarten,  situated  on  the  large  Island 
of  the  Danube,  and  communicating,  by 
two  Alleys,  with  the  Prater.  The  Au- 
garten  contains  two  large  Eating-rooms, 
where  parties  are  supplied  with  dinner 
by  a  good  traiteur;  every  party  having 
its  separate  table.  Private  rooms  may 
likewise  be  obtained;  and  parties  some- 
times dine,  under  the  shade  of  fine 
horse-chestnut  trees,  in  this  Garden. 
A  band  of  music,  which  plays  during 
dinner,  receives,  from  each  party,  a 
paul  or  two.  Dinner  is  served,  at  va- 
rious prices,  from  the  first  of  May  lo  the 
last  of  September.  Here  are  a  Billiard- 
room,  a  Dancing-room,  and  a  Coffee- 
room;  and  the  Waiters  speak  French 

(•)  it  is  difficull,  at  fhis  Theatre,  fbr  a  Fo- 
reinier  to  obtain  a  Bor :  bat  LMlies  may, 
wilnout  any  impropriety,  sit  in  the  Parlprre, 
•ending  beforebaud  for  seals. 
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and  Italian.  On  the  first  of  May,  the 
Garden  Is  crowded  to  eicess.—The  RHr 
gitten  An,  a  Paddock,  containing  a 
Church  and  two  Public-houses,  has  its 
share  of  dinner  company  in  fine  wea- 
ther. The  first  Sunday  and  Monday  after 
Saint  Bridgets  Day,  a  FMe  is  celebrated 
on  this  spot:  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  come  to  dance  and  amnse 
themselves  usually  amounts  to  near 
thirty  thousand.  At  Schxtnbrunn  (an- 
nexed to  the  Imperial  Residence)*  is 
another  Public  Garden^  where  dinners 
are  served  in  the  same  manner,  and 
during  the  same  months,  as  at  the  Au- 
garten.  The  Imperial  Residence  at 
Sehanbrunn  is  superbly  furnished  with 
Tapestry,  Porcelain,  Mirrors,  Lustres  of 
Bohemian  Crystal,  Ornamented  Clocks, 
and  Paintings.  The  Ceiling  of  the 
Great  Saloon  is  by  Gugllelmi;  and  that 
of  the  Chapel,  by  Daniel  Gran.  The 
Altar-piece  in  this  Chapel  is  by  Troger; 
and  the  Statues  are  by  Roehl. 

Vienna  is  celebrated  for  Fire-works, 
displayed  in  the  Prater  three  or  four 
times  a -year.  Each  exhibition  lasts 
from  thnrty  to  forty  minutes;  and  re- 
presents temples,  grottos,  fountains, 
parterres  of  flowers,  fortresses,  etc. 

The  national  dish  in  Germany  consists 
of  small  chickens  fried  very  dry ;  being 
first  cut  into  pieces,  as  for  a  fricassee : 
and  this  dish  is  particularly  well  served 
by  traiteurs,  » 

The  best  Austrian  Wines  grow  near 
Vienna;  and  are  those  of  Weidling, 
Grinzing,  Nussdorf,  Pisamberg,  and 
Brunn.  They  are  excellent,  in  point  of 
flavour:  but  not  salutary,  till  they  be- 
come old.  Delicious  Hungarian  wines 
may  likewise  be  procured  at  Vienna.(*) 
The  necessaries  of  life,  lodgings  and 
firewood  excepted,  are  cheap  in  this 
City ;  and  the  number  of  Voituresde Re- 
mise, Fiacres,  and  Sedan-chairs, affords 
great  accommodation  to  Travellers. 

The  distance  from  Florence  hither  is 
computed  to  be  about  nine  hundred 
Tuscan  miles;  and  the  expense  of  bar- 
riersand  turnpikes,  forone  four-wheel- 
ed carriage,  is  from  five  to  six  Tuscan 
sequins. 

(•)  Those  of  Erian,  Rost,  Ncostadl,  Szcxard, 
St.  George,  and  Mcnlich,  are  some  of  the 
best. 
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Better  carriages  are'  buUt  at  Vienna 
than  in  any  other  City  of  the  Continent; 
and  that  sort  Itnown  by  the  name  of 
Bdtarde  Issllfe  and  convenient  for  tra- 
velling. 

Baden,  two  posts  from  Vienna,  is  situ- 
ated near  a  branch  of  the  Kahlenberg : 
ilsHot  Batfis  were  linown  to  theancient 
Romans,  who  called  them  AqtMB  CeticBi 
or  the  Bblhs  of  iHons  CetiuSy  now  the 
Kahlenberg.  Baden  is  a  small  Town, 
with  extensive  Suburbs :  Us  Valley  of* 
SI.  Helena  is loveiy ;  and,  considering  it« 
vicinity  to  the  Styrian  Alps,  the  climate 
is  not  rigorous.  Here  are  several  Lodg- 
ing-houses; each  of  which  has  its  trai- 
teur :  here,  likewise,  are  two  public  re- 
staurateurs: the  one  at  the  Hdtel  de  la 
Couronne,  the  other  at  the  Casino. 
These  public  restaurateurs  have  the 
privilege  of  sending  out  dinners,  which, 
at  their  own  tiouses,  are  served  from  an 
6cu  to  five  florins  per  head.  Superadded 
to  the  already-named  Inns  are,  the  Cerf 
d'or,  I'Aigle  noir,  le  Cygne  dor,  etc. 
The  price  for  each  Bath  is  from  one 
florin  to  four  groschen. ' 

From  Vienna  to  Dresden  the  Author 
of  this  Work  travelled  Bii  voiturin :  but 
it  is  more  eipedienl,  between  Vienna 
and  Dresden,  to  travel  post;  because 
the  roads,  of  late,  have  been  consider- 
ably improved:  and  the  regulations, 
with  respect  to  travelling  post,  are  now 
excellent.  Moreover,  the  Post-masters 
and  other  Innkeepers,  between  Vienna 
andDresden,  are  unaccommodating  to 
Voituriers.(«) 

The  first  day's  journey,  en  voituriny 
between  Vienna  andDresden,  is  to  Stoc- 
kerauy  on  a  good  but  sandy  road ;  which, 
beyendjVienna,  displays  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  Danube,  with  several  Royal  Parks 
andGardens,  formingallogelhera  lovely 
scene.  The  Danube  is  immensely  wide, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  translucent,  as 
to  be  a  great  embellisher  .of  every 
country  through  which  it  flows.  The 
roadtoStockerau  traverses  a  vast  plain, 
richly  cultivated,  and  interspersed  witti 
several  towns. 

The  second  day*s  journey  is  to  nolla- 
brunn;  a  handsome  Town,  which  con- 
tains comfortable  Hotels.  The  road 
hither  has  no  fault  but  that  of  being,  in 
some  places,  sandy :  the  country  is  well 


cultivated,  and  resembles  the  south  of 
France.  Not  far  from  Hollabron  stands 
an  Imperial  ChAteau.  The  towns  on 
this  side  of  Vienna  are  chiefly  built  with 
brick  and  stone ;  and  the  villages  consist 
of  neatly-thatched  cottages. 

The  third  day's  journey  (not  a  long 
one )  is  through  Jetzelsdorf,  the  first 
Town  ofMbravIa,  to  Znatm;  and  the 
road  is  good  and  flat,  one  steep  hit! 
beyond  Jetzelsdorf  excepted.  Znaim 
stands  in  a  vast  and  richly-cultivated 
pialA,  abounding  with  corn  and  vine- 
yards: it  contains  several  Hotels:  is 
large,  handsome,  and  built  somewhat 
like  an  Italian  city.  Travellers  here  have 
nothingtocomplainof,except had  water. 

The  fourth  day's  journey  is  to  Schelle- 
tau;on  the  way  to  which  Town  Travel- 
lers usually  stop  to  dine  at  Schinta, 
where  the  Inn  cannot  be  commended. 
The  road  to  Schinta  Is  occasionally 
rough;  and  thence  to  Sdhelletau  rougher 
stllh  it  \\€8  through  a  swampy  plain. 
Near  Scbelletau  are  fine  woods  of  fir; 
and  the  Hotel  in  this  Town,  the  Post- 
houSe,\s  tolerably  good. 

Travellers  usually  proceed,  on  the 
firth  day^— through  Iglau and  SteCken,  to 
Deutschbrodt ;  a  long  drive,  in  order  to 
avoid  sleeping  at  Sleeken,  where  the  ac- 
commodations arenotatall  comfortable. 

Iglau,thelastCityof  Moravia, is  hand- 
somely built  in  the  Italian  style;  and  the 
outsldes  of  some  of  the  houses  are  em- 
bellished with  curious  old  Paintings. 
The  Square  contains  good  Hotels.  The 
Spires  of  the  Churches  in  this  country, 
like  those  of  Carinthia,  are  chiefiy  co- 
vered with  white  metal.  The  dress  of 
the  female  peasants  is  pretty;  but  what 
looks  strange  to  foreign  eyes,  the  women 
wear  short  petticoats  and  drawers,  white 
the  men's  coats  reach  to  their  shoes. 
Fur  seems  much  worn,  by  both  sexes. 
Travellers  usually  dineatlglan;  thence 
proceeding  on  a  good  road,  and  through 
a  country  richly  cultivated  with  corn 
and  variegated  with  woods,  to  Stecken 
and  Deutschbrodt;— beyond  the  former 
of  which  towns  the  road  traverses  a 
lofty  hill.  Stecken  is  the  first  Post-town 
in  Bohemia. 

The  sixth  day's  journey,  similar  to  the 
last  respecting  scenery,  isiodaslau;  a 
handsome  Town,  with  a  large  square. 


(0  An  EHwageo  goes  from  Vienna  to  Prague  in  thirty  •six  boors. 
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and  obelisk,  in  its  centre :  the  houses 
are  chiefly  white,  and  tiled  at  the  top; 
the  ornaments  of  the  helfries  here,  and 
in  Moravia,  consist  of  five  or  six  spires 
and  a  cupoia,  all  covered  with  white 
metal.  The  Post-kouse  at  Czaslau  is  a 
tolerably  good  Hotel :  and  hero  the 
Author  of  this  Work  left,  by  accident,  a 
valuable  brace  of  pistols,  which  were 
immediately  sent  after  her. 

The  seventh  da)'s  Journey  is  to  Boek- 
nUschbrod,  through  a  vast  plain  of  corn, 
interspersed  with  towns;  among  which 
is  Planian,  where  Travellers  usually 
dine,  and  where  the  Post-house  is  a 
good  Hotel. 

The  eighth  day'sjourney  is  to  Prague; 
through  a  good  road,  which  traverses 
an  immense  plain,  well  cultivated  and 
enriched  with  towns  and  villages.  There 
is  a  gradual  descent,  for  several  miles, 
into  Prague. 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  Cities 
In  Europe,  built  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
famous  for  its  Bridge  :  its  size,  likewise, 
is  considerable,and  its  fortifications  are 
strong.  The  inhabitants,  however,  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  capaciousness  of 
the  town,  as  they  do  not,  according  to 
the  best  computations,amount  to  ninety 
thousand.  The  Univenity  of  Prague 
has  long  been  celebrated.  The  Cathe- 
dral, a  finely-situated  German  Gothic 
Structure,  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
CroeSs  merit  notice.  The  beautiful 
Bridge  of  Prague  is  thrown  over  the 
Moidau,  which  runs  into  the  Elbe. 

Here  are  several  Hotels :  theRotheflaus 
(good  and  cheap),  and  the  Schwartxe 
Ross,  are  those  most  frequented* 

The  vulgar  tongue  in  Bohemia,  and 
part  of  Mbravia,  is  a  dialeet  of  the  Scla- 
vonic. 

Between  Prague  and  Dresden  a  good 
Road,  twenty  posts  and  a  half  in  dis- 
tance, has  been  lately  made  through 
Strsedeluk,  Sehlan,  Teinitx,  Laun, 
Mersehowitx,  Toplitx,  Ormensa,  Pe- 
tersivaid,  and  Zehist;  and  at  Toplitz 
Ibere  is  an  excellent  Hotel,  tA^  Goldner 
Sehiffe,  kept,  not  long  ago,  by  a  person 
called  Mademoiselle  Fani; — but,  be- 
tween Toplitz  and  Dresden,  the  road 
passes  over  a  tremendous  hill,  the 
Donnersberg:  at  the  base  of  which  lies 


Culm,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  there, 
when  Van  Damme  was  taken.  The  Prus- 
sians have  erected  a  Monument  to  record 
this  battle.  Between  Toplitz  and  Dres- 
den the  views  are  lovely.  Peterswald  is 
the  last  town  in  the  Imperial  dominions ; 
and  the  country  from  Prague  thither 
abounds  with  corn,  hops,  and  game. 
Beyond  Peterswald,  the  road  passes 
through  luiuriant  fields  of  corn  to  Dres* 
den ;  and  descends  (with  one  exception) 
almost  the  whole  way.  On  entering 
Saxony,  Travellers  find  tolerable  Inns, 
neat  villages,  clean,  and  apparently 
welUfed  peasantry— no  beggars;  in  short, 
the  approach  to  the  Metropolis  an- 
nounces the  wealth  of  the  Kingdom. The 
costume  of  the  Saxon  peasants  resem- 
bles that  worn  in  England  some  cen- 
turies ago;  and  when  spoken  to  in 
English,  they  frequently  understand  it. 
Private  carriages  are  not  often  stopped 
at  the  Gate  of  the  City,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  trunks,  etc.  examined :  but 
Travellers  are  followed  to  their  Hotel  by 
a  Custom-house  Officer,  who,  on  being 
presented  with  a  couple  of  florins,  imme- 
diately retires. 

The  distance  from  Vienna  to  Dresden 
is  computed  to  be  about  three  hundred 
English  miles;  and  the  expense  of  ferries 
and  barriers,  for  one  carriage,  is  about 
three  Tuscan  sequins. 

The  population  ofthelatter  Town  (the 
Capital  of  Saxony)  has  been  supposed  by 
somewritersnottoexceedfifty  thousand 
inhabitants :  but,  judging  from  its  size, 
it  must  contain  a  much  more  numerous 
population.  The  architecture  of  Dres- 
den is  light  and  elegant;  the  streets 
are  straight,  wide,  and  clean;  the 
squares  spacious ;  the  palaces,  churches, 
and  other  public  edifices,  handsome; 
and  the  Bridge  thrown  over  the  Elbe, 
which  divides  the  old  from  the  new 
buildings,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
This  Metropolis  is  partitioned  into  three 
parts,  the  OldTown,the  New  Town,  and 
Frederiekstadt;  and  was  once  strongly 
defended  by  fortifications,  now  de- 
stroyed. Here  are  several  good  Hotels, 
the  best  of  which  is  The  fidtel  de  Po- 
logne;{*)  and  private  Lodgings  may  be 
procured  without  difficulty.  The  en- 
virons of  Dresden  are  rich,  and  beau- 


(0  Among  other  Inns  are,  the  BOtel  de  Sa»e;  ll»  Mdiei  de  Berlin;  and  the  Mfdiel 
de  temtee  lee  Rueeiet. 
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tH^ul;  and  the  Elbe,  though  not  clear,  is 
broad  and  magnificent.  Lutheranism 
is  the  established  religion  oft  he  country; 
hot  theCaivinists  have  public  meeling- 
hoases;  and  the  Sovereign,  being  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  has  one  public  Roman 
Catholic  church. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dresden  are,  gene- 
rally spealfcing,  well  disposed,  pleasing 
in  their  manners,  and  very  civil  to  Fo- 
reigners ;  who  live  here  with  comfort,  at 
a  moderate  expense  :  and  Painters  may 
study  with  great  advantage  at  Dresden ; 
not  only  on  account  of  the  splendid 
pictures  which  are  submitted  to  public 
view,  but  likewise  because  there  reigns 
throughout  this  Town  a  tranquillity 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  Studious. 
The  objects  most  worthy  of  a  Travel- 
ler's notice  are— The  Royal  Roman  Ca^ 
iholic  Church,  celebrated  for  uncom- 
monly fine  Sacred  Music;  an  excellent 
Organ,  by  Silbermann;  and  a  fine  Pic- 
ture of  the  Ascension,  by  Mengs— (the 
Belfry  of  this  church  is  above  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  height)— JAe  Pieiure-Gal- 
lery^The  Treiuury,  or  Jewel-Office-^ 
The  Collection  of  ancient  Dresden 
Porcelain—  The  Gallery  of  Antiquities, 
and  The  Royal  Libraries,  The  Cabinet 
of  Natural  History,  and  The  antique 
iirmoury^  should  likewise  be  visited,  if 
Travellers  have  time  to  spare. 

In  order  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
Picture-Gallery,  the  Treasury,  the  Gal- 
lery of  Antiquities,  and  the  Royal  Li- 
braries, it  is  requisite  for  Travellers  to 
send,  over  night,  their  name,  country, 
and  quality,  to  the  respective  Directors; 
together  with  the  number  of  persons  in 
their  party,  and  the  hour  at  which  they 
mean  to  come.  The  Picture-Gallery, 
Treasury,  elc,  are  open  from  nine  till 
half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  and. from 
half-past  ten  till  twelve;  from  two  till 
half-past  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  from  half-past  three  till  five.  Fees 
have  not  lately  been  expected  by  the 
Director  of  the  Picture-Gallery;  but 
a  subordinate  person  appointed  to  at- 
tend there  is  thankful  for  a  small  gra- 
tuity. The  Master  of  the  Jewel-orOce,  or 
his  deputy,  expects  a  small  present; 
as  likewise  does  theCustode  who  shows 

(•)  As  the  expGctaliODt  ooooeming  gra- 
biities  or  the  AttendanU  •(  the  Plctore-Gal- 
icry,  Tcseaiory,  etc  vary  from  year  to  year, 


the  Collection  of  Dresden  Porceiaio.O) 

Picture  Gallery.  This  Immense  col- 
lection, the  finest  of  its  kind  in  Europe, 
contains  Chefe-d'auvre^iteW  preserv 
ed,  of  the  best  masters ;  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  any  person  to  study 
the  Dresden  Gallery,  without  becoming 
a  real  Connoisseur. 

Here  are,  in  the  Flemish  School, 
Adonis  and  Venus— a  Satyrand  a  Faon— 
Neptune  calming  a  Tempeil^-Meleager 
presenting  the  Boar's  head  to  AUIanta 
—and  St.  Jerome  meditating;  all  first- 
rate  productions,  by  Rubens.  Several 
works  by  Netscher  (particularly  a  Man 
seated,  and  writing),  which  show  pre- 
cisely how  small  pictures  ought  to  be 
painted.  Admirable  works  by  Teniers, 
O8tade,Ruysdaal,W0ttvermans,Brughel, 
Berghem,  and  Paul  Potter.  The  Annon- 
ciation  — and  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
both  by  Vander  WerfU— and  the  Ma- 
donna with  the  Saviour  in  her  arms,  a 
sick  Boy,  and  a  Burgomaster  and  his 
Wife,  by  Holbein  !I 

The  ItaUan  School  contains  the  Ma- 
donna enthroned  with  the  Saviour,  by 
Corrcggio,  in  his  first  manner— the  Ma- 
donna enthroned  with  the  Saviour,  SI. 
Georgcetc,  by  the  same  great  master!!! 
—his  Magdalene,  a  small  recumbent 
figure,  said  to  be  the  most  faultless  pic- 
ture ever  painted  lU— and  the  Nativity, 
called '*Correggio*s  Night,'*  and  by  many 
persons  considered  as  ihe  ehef-4"eeuvre 
of  colouring,  though  now. injured  by 
having  been  washed!!!— the  Madonna, 
the  Saviour,  elc.  called  <*  Correggio's 
St.  Sebastian!!!"— and  a  Portrait,  by 
Correggio,  of  his  Physician  I— The  Tri- 
bute Money,  by  Titian,  one  of  his  finest 
pictures  I!— and  the  Madonna,  the  Sa- 
viour, Pope  Sextu^  v..  Cherubim*  etc. 
This  exquisite  work,  called  the  Madonna 
di  San  Sisto,  was  executed  in  the  year 
1520,  by  Raphael;  and  origioaJly  in- 
tended for  the  Benedictine  Convent  at 
Piacenza!!! 

Other  eelebra ted  Paintings  in  the  Fie- 
mish  School  are— Noah  sacrificing  after 
having  left  the  Ark,  by  N.  Poussin— 
Luther  and  his  Wife,  by  i.  Holbein-Ht 
Child  borne  away  by  an  Eagle!  This 
picture,  the  work  of  Rembrandt,  teems 

Travellers  should  make  Inquiries  as  to  what 
feci  they  ought  to  give. 
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improperly  c«ited  Ui«  Rape  of  Gan j* 
medes— a  Portrait  of  Rembrandt,  by 
bimself;  and  another  or  tai$  Mother, 
weif hing  gold,  likewise  hy  Rpmbrandt 
•^Portrait  of  Salvator  Rosa,  by  himself 
—Peasants  dancing,  by  Teniers— Por- 
trait of  Henry  Vlll.  of  England,  by  J, 
Holbein— a  Girl  with  a  lighted  candle 
gathering  grapes,  by  Gerard  Dow!*-a 
Head  of  N.  Potiasin,  by  bimseir— Moses 
found  in  the. Nile,  by  Poussin— Rem- 
brandt*s  [Daughter,  by  Rembrandt^-^a 
small  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Albert 
Dorer^Fruil  and  Flowers,  by  A.  Minjon 
-HtLandseape,  by  Berghero;  and  a  Land- 
scape, with  Cattle,  by  Ruysdaal— our 
Saviour  raising  the  Dead,  with  other 
small  but  highly-finished  Pictures,  by 
Dieiriteh— a  Landscape,  with  Lions, 
by  Rubens  I-^a  Landscape,  with  a  forest 
and  a  honied  Stag»  by  Ruysdaal  and 
Vander  Velde  !-^anoah  and  his  Wife 
sacrificing,  and  the  Angel  ascending  to 
Heaven,  by  Rembrandt^the  Repose  in 
Egypt,  by  Ferdinand  Bol !— the  Feast  of 
Ahasuenis,by  Rerobrandt—aGirl  stand- 
ing at  an  open  window  and  reading  a 
letter.  School  of  Ram  brand  t— Narcissus 
and  Nymphs,  by  N.  Poussin--the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Erasmus,  by  ditto— a 
Landscape,  withCattle,by  vander  Velde 
—a  Cock  and  Hen  endeavouring  to  op- 
pose an  Eagle  who  has  seized  one  of 
their  chickens,  by  Hondekoeler!— a 
Landscape,  with  a  Shepherd  playing  on 
his  pipe,  by  Claude-^a  Landscape,  by 
Berghem— a  Battle* -by  WouvermansI— 
the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  hy  Van- 
dyck )  — several  esquisitely  finished 
Beads,  by  Denner  and  Seybold— a.  Phi- 
losopher reading,  by  Koninkl— a  Banker 
conversing  with  a  Peasant  who  has 
brottght  him  money,  by  QuintinMatsysi 
— a  Forest,  Dogs,  and  Falcons,  by  Vander 
Velde  and  Paul  Potter  I-^oseph  pre- 
senting his  Father  to  Pharaoh,  by  Fer- 
dinand Bol— a  head  of  Seybold,  by  him- 
self—the Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and  St. 
Aone,  by  J.  Van  Eyk,  the  reputed  in- 
ventor of  oil-colours— St.  Jerome  peni- 
tent, by  Vandyck— a  Tooth-Drawer,  by 
G.  Honthorst— Venus  seated,  and  Cupid 
playing  with  a  Dove,  by  Vander  Werf  I 
—a  Banker  weighing  gold,  and  a  Woman 
looking  at  him,  by  Quintin  Matsys  I— 
Syrinx  and  Pan,  by  N.  Poussln— Noah 
sacrificlna  after  the  Deluge,  and  a  ■ 
Baccbaualiao  Scene,  both  by  Poussln— 


a  Stable,  hy  Woovermans— and  the  Ido- 
latry of  Solomon,  hy  Poussin. 

Other  celebrated  paintings,  belong- 
ing to  the  Italian  School,  are— St.  Ceci- 
lia, etc.,  by  GiuHo  Romano— a  recum- 
bent Magdalene,  by  P.  Bationi- Par- 
nassus, by  Tintoretto— a  Concert,  by 
the  same  master— the  Resurrection  of 
our  Saviour,  hy  Paolo  Veronese— a  Wo- 
man carried  off  by  a  Man,  at  whose  feet 
lies  another  Man  wounded,  by  J.  C.  Pro- 
caccini-r-the  Repose  in  Egypt,  by  Tre- 
visani— Head  of  a  Man  with  a  cap  on, 
by  Titian  1— Adam  and  Eve  driven  from 
Paradise,  by  Albano  I— Mars  seated,  by 
Benvenuto  Garefolo— Samson  combat- 
ing the  Philistines,  by  Giulio  Romano— 
Herodiaswith  the  Head  of  St.  John,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci— the  Genius  of  Glory, 
by  Annibale  Caracci— the  Repose  In 
Egypt,  by  Lodovico  Caracci— the  Ma- 
donna and  our  Saviour,  by  Annibale 
ilaraccl— the  Woman  detected  in  Adul- 
tery, by  Tintoretto— the  same  subject, 
by  Bartoloromeo  Biscalnol— a  recum- 
bent Venus,  by  Titian,  and  another  by 
Guido— Peace,  by  Dosso  Dossi— Justice, 
by  ditto— the  Saviour  in  the  Stable,  with 
Angels  .adoring  him,  by  Albano.'— the 
Saviour  crowned  with  thorns,  and  sup- 
ported by  an  Angnl,  <by  Annibale  Ca- 
racci!— a  Bacchanalian  Feast,  by  Ga- 
rofolo— a  young  Bacchus,  by  Guido— 
the  Assumption,  by  Annibale  Caracci 
—St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  attributed 
to  Raphael— an  Bcce  HomOt  by  Guido 
—Lot  and  his  Daughters,  by  Giiercino 
—the  Angel  and  Tobias,  by  Titian— Ti- 
tian*s  Mistress,  by  himself— I  he  Head  of 
our  Saviour,  by  Annibale  Caracci— a 
Candle-light  piece,  by  Rubens  1— a  Holy 
Family,  called,  the  Madonna  with  the 
Basin,  by  Giulio  Romano— Loves  danc- 
ing, and  Venus  above,  in  the  clouds, 
by  Albano— two  Pictures  of  Galatea,  by 
ditto— the  Fall  of  the  Angels,  by  Tinto- 
retto—the good  Samaritan,  by  Paolo 
Veronese— a  Madonna  and  Child,  by 
Schidone— the  Portrait  of  Thomas  Parr, 
when  above  a  hundred  years  old,  by 
Vandyck— and  the  Madonna  and  our 
Saviour  in  glory,  by  Ramengbl,  called 
Bagnacavallo. 

Cabinet  of  Drawinge  in  Pa$t$l^ 
Portrait  of  Raphael  Mengs,  by  himself 
—of  his  Father,  by  the  same— and  of 
Cupidfby  the  same  I— several  other  beau- 
tiful Drawings,  and  some  small  Paint- 
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ings  in  enamel.  This  Gallery  is  warm. 
Treasury,  or  Jewel^Offiee.    The  most 
striking  Ihings  tiere  are-~Second  Room 
-^^BL  Ship  of  ivory,  and  a  Vase  of  Ihe 
same,  Yf'tih  Bassi-riiievi,  representing  a 
Battle.    Third  room^-a  Ctiimney-pieee 
ornamented  witti  specimens  of  ail  tbe 
most  valuabie  productions  of  Saxony; 
namely,  porcelain,  diamonds,and  otlier 
precious  stones,  pearls,  etc.    Fourth 
room — superb    pieces    of  Plate,  etc. 
Fifth  room^( fitted  up  with  peculiar 
elegance)  fine  Camei— a  Basso-rillevo 
on  the  shell  of  aNautilus-^notfaer  large 
Basso-rilievo  representing  a  Youth  tra- 
velling into  foreign  countries  upon  an 
Unbridled  Horse;  but,  having  Virtue 
for  his  guide,  Vice  fli^s  before  him. 
Sixth  room— three  pieces  of  Enamei,  by 
Mengs— antique  Enamel— Pearls  repre- 
senting men  and  women  about  one  fln- 
gerhigh,  among  which  a  Potter  is  much 
admired.    SevenfArootn^-a  Pyramid  of 
Precious  stones,  antique  Camei,  etc.,  in 
he  centre  of  which  is-  the  Head  of  Au- 
gustus II.:  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyra- 
mid are  small  enamelled  Figures,  in  the 
respective  dresses  of  the  several  Euro- 
pean nations.    This  pyramid  is  said  to 
have  cost  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
Eighth  room— an  Onyx,  esteemed  the 
largest  in  the  known  world— the  Great 
Mogul  seated  on  his  Throne,  and  cele- 
brating his  Birth-day,  a  superb  4oy— an 
Egyptian  Temple,  likewise  a  superb  toy 
—the  Jewels  of  the  Crown:  i)eing  a  daz- 
zling collection    of  fine  brilliants— a 
large  and  beautiful  green  Diamond,  said 
to  be  unique,  with  several  large  red  and 
yellow  Diamonds.    The  rooms  are  pav- 
ed with  marble,  and  very  cold. 

Cabinet  of  antique  Sculpture.  Tbe 
most  striking  things  here  are— a  young 
Bacchus  eating  grapes— Melcager— one 
of  the  Sons  of  Niobe,  dead— an  Etruscan 
Statue  of  Minerva,  the  drapery  of  which 
is  curious— a  Basso-rilievo  of  Artemisia, 
in  jasper,  attributed  to  Lysippus— Sta- 
tues of  two  female  Fauns— -Ssculapius 
and  Venus,  the  head  of  the  first  particu- 
larly fine— Statues  of  Vestals,  found  in 
Herculaneum  by  the  Prince  d'Elbeuf, 
and  by  far  the  finest  things  in  this  col- 
lection ;  the  drapery  being  wonderfully 
executed  !l!-*a  Fragment  of  a  Gladiator 
or  Wrestler,  going  to  anoint  himself. 


attributed  to  Phidias  I— an  Eirmean 
Altar— a  Grecian  Altar,  with  Niches  in  it 
—a  Sarcophagus,  displaying  a  vog. 
Here  are  other  valuable  pieces  of  scalp- 
tare ;  but,  as  most  of  them  have  been 
mutilated  and  ill  restored,  artists  only 
can  appreciate  their  merits.  This  Ca^ 
hinet  is  cold. 

Under  the  apartments  which  contaio 
the  above-named  antiquities  is  a  Collec- 
tion of  Dresden  Porcelain,  from  its 
commencement^  by  J.  F.  Bottcher,  in 
1701,  to  the  present  period.  Tbe  ttt- 
ventor  of  this  Porcelain  was  an  apothe- 
cary's man  at  Berlin ;  and,  finding  him* 
self  sBspected  of  being  able  to  make 
gold,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  to 
Dresden ;  where,  being  ordered  to  pre- 
pare a  powder  for  tbe  transmutation  of 
metals,  he  bappeiied.  In  the  course  of 
his  studies  on  this  occasion,  to  discover 
the  art  of  making  Dresden  Porcelain. 
The  rooms  in  which  this  Porceiain  is 
kept  are  datnp  and  cold. 

Dresden  contains  two  Theatres;  in 
one  of  which  German  plays  and  Italian 
operas  are  represented  alternatety,  by 
an  "^excellent  set  of  actors,  and  some 
very  tolerable  singers.  A  good  Reading* 
Room,  furnished  with  EngUsh  news- 
papers and  reviews,  may  likewise  be 
usually  found  in  this  City. 

The  distance  from  Dresden  to  Berlin 
is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  English 
miles :  but,  the  road  being  sandy.  Tra- 
vellers, who  feel  no  particular  wish  to 
see  Berlin,  usually  go  down  the  Elbe  to 
Hamburg:  a  voyage  accpraplished  in 
five  or  six  days,  provided  the  wind  be 
fair ;  and  in  seven  or  eight,  if  It  be  con- 
trary; even  though  passengers  stipulate 
to  cast  anchor  for  a  few  hours  every 
night,  in  order  to  avoid  the  noise  made 
by  the  watermen,  during  their  progress. 
The  Elbe  Is  a  remarkably  safe  River 
between  Dresden  and  Hamburg;  thoogh, 
in  some  parts,  so  shallow'  that  large 
boats  are  apt  to  touch  ground :  bat  this 
does  no  harm,  as  the  bottom  is  a  soft 
sand.  For  the  hire  of  an  excellent  Boat 
with  three  cabins,  four  beds  (each  hav- 
ing two  mattresses),  curtains  to  all  the 
cabin-wlndows,a  place  behind  for  men- 
servants,  and  a  place  before  for  bag- 
gage, the  sum  demanded  Is  about  two 
hundred  dollars  of  Saxony  ;(*)  theMas- 


(0  The  Author  of  Ibis  Work  paid  two  hundred  and  flfly-fivc  dollars— an  extravagant  pri^-e. 
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ter  of  the  Boat  finding  beds,  fikel,  cook- 
ing-utensils^   linives,    (orks,    spoons, 
glasses*  eups  ami  saucers,  plates  and 
dishes,  and  likewise  paying  all  the  Port 
Duties  to  the  Princes  whose  territories 
are  passed  during  the  Toyage,  and  main- 
taining himseirand  fonr  watermen.    A 
Boat  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate 
a  small  fiimily  may  be  hired  for  one 
hundred  and    twenty-fite   dollars  of 
Saxony.  Travellers  usually  take  bottled 
beer,  tea,  cofTee^and  sugar,  Trom  Dres- 
den; and  provide  themMhres  with  bread, 
meat,  fish,  vegetables,  eggs,  milk,  but- 
ter, and  wine,  at  tlie  villages  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe.    These  baiiks  are 
finely  wooded ;  and  the  most  remark- 
able Towns  within  view  of  the  River 
are,  Jf fissen,  where  the  Dresden  Por- 
celain is  made,  and  where  the  Cathe- 
dral merits  notice ;  Torgau,  where  there 
Is  a  covered  bridge  over  the  Elbe  (the 
country  from  Dresden  hither  abounds 
with  vhieyards);(*)  Wittenberff,  a  hand- 
some Town,whicb  contains  a  University, 
and  is  famous  for  having  been  the  abode 
of  Lnther,  whose  Tomb  is  in  the  Church 
belonging  to  the  Cadtle:(*)  here,  like- 
wise, is  a  Bridge  thrown  over  the  Elbe ; 
and  here  provisions   of  all  kinds,  beer, 
and  wine,  may  be  purehai>ed  better  and 
cheaper  than  in  any  other  place  be- 
tween Dresden  andBanburg;  Cosufick, 
rather  a  large  Town,  not  far  ttom  which 
are  the  celebrated  €rarden$  o/*  Verlit- 
Men;  and  by  landing  at  a  place  where 
the  boatmen  pay  a  tax,  and  walking  to 
•Bother  place,  where  they  likewise  pay 
a  taXf  Travellers  may  see  these  Gardens 
without  delaying tbehr  voyage:  Magde- 
burg, a  large  and   strongly- fortified 
City,  belonging  10 Prussia;  where,  how- 
ever, strangers  cannot  land  withoot 
having  their  passports  examined;  and 
where  the  Masters  of  boats  going  down 
the  Elbe  are  frequently  defained  a  con- 
siderable lime.  In  order  to  pay  the  Port 
Dnties.    Beyond  this  City  lie  several 
Hanoverian  villages:  among  which  is 
Mjounhurg,  larger  than  the  others,  and 
inhabited  by  a  robust  race  of  people, 
with  a  great  appearance  of  poverty. 
The  Elbe  becomes  Immensely  broad 

(•)  Of  all  file  ezoenent  Wines  in  this  nei^h- 
boorhood,  that  of  Torgan  is  deemed  the 
best. 

(•)  Lather  was  chosen  first  to  leadi  phi- 


as  it  approaebes  J7am6iirigr«  which  City, 
supposed  to  contain  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  is  built 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  an  old  English 
country  town.  The  streetsarestraight^ 
and  planted  with  trees  close  to  the 
houses;  the  Quay  abounds  with  natives 
of  every  nation;  the  Port  is  crowded 
with  ships;  and  the  whole  City  exhibits 
an  appearance  of  being  the  world's 
exchange.  Here  are  no  duties  to  pay  at 
the  Custom-house.  The  Inns  at  Ham- 
burg are  much  better  now  than  they 
were  formerly;  the  H6ul  de  toutes 
ls$  Rus$iei»  in  1829,  was  deemed  the 
best. 

targe  numbers  of  Storks  inhabit  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  Town  of 
Hambvrg;  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
these  birds  are  held  in  such  veneration 
by  the  commoil  people^  that  they  would 
probably  murder  any  foreigner  who 
attempted  shooting  a  stork. 

The  filial  piety  of  this  fowl  has  long 
been  celebrated;  and  its  sagacity  in 
other  instances  seems  equally  extraoi^ 
dinary,  Judging  fl-om  the  following  cir- 
cumstance :*-A  Wild  stork  was  brought 
by  a  ^rmer  in.to  his  poultry-yard,  to  be 
the  companion  of  a  tame  one  he  had 
long  kept  there;  but  the  tame  stork, 
disliking  the  idea  of  a  rival,  fell  upon 
the  stranger,  and  beat  him  so  onmerci- 
fhlly,  that  be  was  obliged  to  take  wing, 
and  with  some  difficulty  got  away. 
About  four  months  afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  returned  to  the  poultry-yard, 
recovered  of  his  wounds,  and  attended 
by  three  other  storks,  who  no  sooner 
alighted  than  they  fell  upon  the  tame 
stork  and  killed  him. 

A  Steam-Packet  goes  from  London  to 
Hamburg,  and  Dtee  ver$a,  during  the 
latter  pari  of  Spring,  the  whole  Summer, 
and  part  of  Autumn.  The  prices  paid 
by  Passengers  in  this  vessel  are  men- 
tioned In  the  Appendix,  page  50l|. 

Passage-boats  likewise  go  down  the 
Blbe^  from  Hamburg  to  Cuxhaven : 
and  the  hire  of  one  of  these  vessels, 
containing  beds,  and  a  fire-place,  and 
sufficiently  large  Id  accommodate  from 
six  to  eight  persons.  Is  about  seventy 

kMopby,  and  aflerwards  theotagy,  in  the 
University  founded  by  Fre<terick  Elector  of 
Saxony,  at  Wittenberg. 
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marks;  the  Walermen  flndiiig  their 
own  provisions.  The  time  of  emkMirka- 
tion  depends  upon  Ihe  tide ;  and  the 
voyage  usually  occupies  about  eighteen 
hours.  f>) 
Every  Cabin,  or  Whole  Passenger,  pays 

for  going  from  Cux haven  to  Harwich 

in  a  Post-office  Packet  .  A5  5  0 
Every  Half -Passenger  ...300 
Every  four-wheeled  carriage  rthe  charge 

for  shipping  it  not  inclusive)  8    0    0 

Female  Servants  pay  as  Whole  Pas- 
sengers;—Children,  under  sii  years,  as 
Half  Passengers ;— and  above  that  age 
as  Whole  Passengers. 

Harwich  packets  sail  to  Cuihaven 
every  Wednesday  and  tetnrday,  about 
two  o*cIock  in  the  arternoon,  weather 
permitting;  and  return  twice  a-week, 
if  possible. 

Cuihaven,  though  a  small  town,  con^ 
tains  clean  inns. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  go  fk'Offl  Dres- 
den, by  way  of  Berlin,  to  Hambnrg, 
should  take  the  road  through  Meissen, 
Khippendorf,Oschatz,Torgau,Pretsche, 
Wittenberg,  Kropstadt,  Treoenbritzen, 
Belitz,  and  Potsdam,  to  Berlin ;  going, 
however,  from  Kropstadt  through  iul- 
terbock  to  Treuenbrttzen.  The  number 
of  Posts  fk-om  Dresden  to  Berlin,  by 
this  road,  is  thirty  and  a  balf.(»)  The 
Hotel  at  Meissen  (tka  Sun);  those  at 
Oschatz,  Torgau,  and  Pretsche;  the 
Wein  Traube^  and  the  Hdtel  de-  Lon- 
dres,  at  Wittenberg ;  and  the  Eineied- 
lefj  and  the  Stadt  Rom^  at  Potsdam, 
all  afforded  tolerable  accommodations 
in  1827 :  and  the  eiisting  laws  with 
respect  to  Innkeepers  and  Post-horses, 
throughout  Prussia^are  eicellenl.  This 
road  presents  no  objects  particularly 
interesting,  which  have  not  been  ah 
ready  mentioned,  till  It  reaches  Pots- 
dam ;  a  Town  containing  near  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants:  and  its  Long 
Bridffe—Church  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Ghost -^  Church  of  St.  Nicholae  — 
Ckurdi  frequented  by  the  Courts  and 
Garrison —Roman  Catholic  Churchy 
embellished  by  the  Paintings  of  Pesne-- 

(>)  Public  Boats  convey  passengers  and 
luggage  from  Hamburg  to  Cuxhaven,  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  weather  permitting. 
The  price  paid,  by  a  Gabio  Passenger,  to  fif- 
teen marks ;  by  a  Steerage  Passenger,  eleven 
marks  and  fbur  skilUngs;  and  by  Servants, 
four  marks  and  twelve  skillings  each. 


and  the  New  Palace,  and  Gardens,  the 
former  of  which  contains  the  Private 
Library  of  Frederick  the  Great,  are  usu- 
ally visited  by  Travellers.  This  splendid 
Palace  was  built  immediately  after  the 
Ihmous  seven  years'  war. 

Berlin,  the  Metropolis  of  Prussia,  and 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  Cities  in 
Germany,  is  watered  by  the  Sprehe ; 
and  supposed  to  contain,  comprising 
its  garrison,  two  hnndred  and   forty 
thonsatNi  inhabitants.     Some  of  the 
objects  best  worth  notice  here  are,  the 
Chdteau  Royal-'Mefnbijoa^the  Royal 
Stables^ the  Arsenal,  considered  as 
the  finest  Building  of  its  kind  in  Eo- 
rope :  its  Court  contains  twenty^one 
Masks,  representing  Death ;  and  exe- 
culed  by  Sehluter:  the  Statneof  Frede* 
rick  1.  is  by  Sehluter  and  Jaeobi.— TAe 
New  Theatre,  which,  for  the  classical 
beauty  of  its  exterior,  and  the  conve- 
nience and  splendour  of  its  interior, 
and    magnificent  Concert-Room  an- 
nexed, may  vie  with  the  most  cele- 
brated Theatres  in  Europe  (3)— tAe  Royal 
Library,  built  after  the  design  of  Fre- 
derick II.— t^  BuUdings  of  the  Royal 
Mademy-^the  Nmtionai  CoUsction  of 
JPieturi§*-^the  Churches  in  the  Place  de 
Gens  d*arme»—  the  Hdtel  de   Vilie-^ 
the  Governor's  Palace^the  Hdtel  des 
Cadets— the  H&Ul  des  invalides—the 
Cathedral— the  Church  of  St.  Hede- 
wige—'the  Church  belonging  to  the 
Garrison,  and  containing  four  iHctores. 
by  Rhode,  which  represent  the  Death 
of  four  celebrated  Prussian  Warriors- 
the  Church  of  St,  Peter— ihe  Church  of 
St.  Mary  and  its  Gothic  Tower— the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  remarkable 
for  its  antiquity.  Paintings,  and  Sculp- 
ture ;  and  likewise  for  the  Monument 
of  Puffendorff—t^  Churches  of  St. 
Sophia  and  St.  Dorothy  ;  tht  latter  of 
which  contains  the  monument  of  Count 
de  Mark— (Ae  Parochial  Church— the 
Place  de  Guillauime,  embellished  with 
Statues-^ lAa  colossal  Equestrian  Steh 
tue  of  the  Elector  FredeHck-Williatn, 
considered    as  the    Chef-tfautfre  of 

(*)  For  this  Route  see  Appendix,  under 
•«  Italy." 

(3)  The  price  of  a  seat  in  Ihe  Pit  at  this 
Theatre  is  sixteen  Gute  Groschea ;  and  there 
seats  are  particuhniy  oonunodious. 
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Seliluter^tAe  Pont  Roffal^thB  magn^ 
fieent  Brandenburg  Gate,  built  after 
the  model  of  the  Propylea,  at  Alheits^ 
and  ihe  JUannfacture  of  Porcelain, 
which  is  superb. 

The  Palace,  denominated  Monbijou, 
contains  an  interesting  collection  of 
Bgyiitlan  AnttquHies;  and  among  the 
articles  usually  comprised  in  cabinets 
of  this  descriplloB  are— Implements 
used  in  various  Arts-^tHouseboid  Uten- 
fiils-^Specimensof  the  Product  ofseve*- 
ral  Trades— very  fine  Linen— 'Sandals— 
a  Medicine-chest,  containing  Alabaster 
Phials  ^filled  with  dj>ugs^a  Pallet— a 
Paint-box  with  a  sliding  Lid— Paint,  In 
flheUs— Painting-brushes— Musical  lo- 
ftroments  of  wood  and  metal— Em- 
balming -  inslruments  — JSpices — Bitii» 
men  —  Specimens  of  the  Egyptian 
i*lough— Bows  and.  Arrows— a  Spindle, 
a  Dislarr,  and  a  Comb  for  flax— toge- 
ther with  the  Sarcophagus  and  other 
•contents  of  the  Tomb  of  an  Egyptian 
l>riest. 

In  the  Royal  Library,  which  contains 
about  300,000  printed  volumes,  and 
nearly  5,000  manuscripts,  are«  the  He- 
brew Bible  from  which  Luther  made  his 
Translation,  with  Marginal  Notes  in  his 
band-writing ;  and  likewise  the  Bible 
which  Charles  L  of  England  carried 
with  him  to  the  Scaffold. 

The  most  valuable  Pictures  of  the 
Royal  Galleries  of  Potsdam,  Sans  Souci, 
etc.  arc  now  placed  in  the  National 
Picture-Gallery,  at  the  Mueeum:  a 
splendid  Edifice,  which  was  opened  to 
the  Public  in  1830.r)  The  National 
Picture-Gallery  may  be  seen  every  Sa- 
turday and  Monday,  Holidays  excepted, 
from  ten  in  the  morning  until  three, 
during  the  six  winter  months;  and« 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  one;  and  from 
three  in  the  afternoon  till  six,  on  Sa- 
tardays.  A  Note  put  Into  the  Letter- 
box at  the  Museum,  and  announcing 
the  name  and  address  of  the  Applicantj 
will  procure  Tickets  of  Admission ; 
which  the  Applicant  receives  next  day, 
by  the  Town -Post. 

(•)  Among  these  Pictures  arc:  k>  and  Ja- 
plter— and  the  Progress  of  Love— both  firom 
the  Orleans  Gallery,  and  both  by  Correggio; 
but  not  pleasing,  because  indelicate— Ixaac 
btefstng  Jacob,  by  Vaodyck— an  Ecce  ffomo^ 
hy  Raphael— Motes  (aSketch),  ly  Rembrandt 
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Clubs,  called  Let  Reeeourcee,  and  the 
Fishery  at  Stralau,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  August,  serve  to  diversify  the  amuse* 
raents  of  this  City,  in  which  there  are 
t«iro  fine  Theatres,  beside  that  already 
mentioned. 

The  principal  Promenades  are,  under 
the  Line-trees— Ihe  Place  deGuillaume 
—the  Place  de  l>oeh«ihof— the  Pare— 
the  Cercle— Bellevue— the  Gardens  of 
the  Aoyal  School— and  the  Coffee  and 
Lemonade  Gardens.  - 

Berlin  caraaoi  boast  of  many  good 
Hotels ;  but  that  chiefiy  frequented  by 
British  Travellers,  the  Stadt  Rom,  con- 
tains exeeltent,  though  high-priced, 
apartments:  other  charges,  however, 
are  moderate.  The  Hdtel  de  toutee 
let  Rtusies,  near  the  SeMoesbrueke^ 
and  the  B6tel  de  Brandenburg,  are 
likewise  frequented  by  Travellers;  and 
a  Tariff  exhibiting  the  prices  at  these 
Inns,  which  prices  are  fixed  by  Govern- 
ment, is  open  to  public  inspection. 

Ready-furnished  Lodgings  maf  be 
obtained  at  Berlin,  and  are  usually 
advertised  in  the  newspapers :  but  for 
well-situated  apartments,  a  consider- 
able rent  is  demanded. 

A  Table  d'Bdte  may  be  found  at  all 
the  principal  Inns;— and  the  best  Eat- 
ing-houses in  1833  were  Jagor's,  No. 
33,  under  the  Lime-trees,  and  the  Cafe 
Royal,  No.  44,  In  tbe  same  situation. 

The  Shop  of  Stehely«  Confectioner, 
at  the  corner  of  Charlotten  and  Jager 
Strasse,  was,  in  1833,  well  supplied 
with  Newspapers. 

A  Valet'de-place,  If  hired  for  one 
hour  only,  expects  to  receive  five  silver 
groschen;  and,  if  hired  for  the  day, 
twenty  silver  groschen^  or,  at  most,  a 
thaler. 

The  charge  for  a  Voiture  de  Remise 
Is  from  two  to  three  crowns  per  day, 
according  to  its  goodness,and  the  price 
of  provender.  The  Fare  in  Hackney 
Carriages  is  in  great  measure  regulated 
by  the  length  of  the  drive.  A  Hackney 
Carriage,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  con- 
veying only  one  passenger,  costs,  per 
quarter  of  an  hour,  five  silver  groschen; 

—Roman  Filial  Piety,  by  Guercino— the  four 
Evangelists,  by  Vandyck- Venus  attired 
Ihe  Graces— and  the  Judgment  of  Paris;  both 
by  Bnbens— Vertomnus  and  Pomona,  attri^ 
holed  to  Leonardo  da  Vind— and  Vccus 
sleeping,  by  Titian. 

4t. 
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per  hair  hour»  ten  ditto;  for  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  thirteen  ditto ;  and  per 
hour,  fifteen  ditto.  Hackney  Carriages, 
conveying  two  passengers,  are  moreet* 
pensive. 

The  environs  of  Berlin  contain  seve<> 
rat  objects  worth  notice;  and  especially 
SansSawu  and  its  Gardens :  the  latter 
display  a  series  of  Terraces,  with  the 
choicest  flowers,  shrubs,  and  orange^ 
trees:  the  former  is  celebrated  for  its 
splendid  Picture-Gallery,  superbly  gilt, 
and  embellished  with  marble  Columns 
of  immense  value. 

The  Marble  Palace,  ot»  the  Lake, 
also  merits  notice :  and  persons  fond  of 
Water  Parlies  may  go>  in  boats^  to 
Treptow  and  Charlottenbwrg ;  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  the  latter  of  which 
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places  merit  ootloe^not  only  tMcaase 
they  contain  the  Monument  of  Louisa, 
Queen  of  Prussia,  but  likewise  because 
they  are  well  laid  oat.  The  Public  have 
free  access  to  these  Gardens ;  and  the 
Castellain  of  the  Palace  of  Gharlotten- 
burg«  who  resides  in  the  Wing  nearest 
to  the  Orangery,  shows  the  MoDument 
raised  in  meaiery  of  the  Queen. 

From  Berlin  io  Haaabucg  the  distance 
is  afiteen  posts  and  three-quarters  ;(<} 
and  the  road  good,  two  German  miles 
eicepted:  butthis  part,  which  belongs 
to  Denmark,  is,  la  consequence  of  ne* 
gleet,  full  of  holes,  and  almost  imprac- 
licable  for  carriages. 
.  An  eiceMentroad  extends  from  Berlin 
to  St.  Petersburg;  and  the  journey 
may  be  accompliAed  ia  twelve  days. 


(>)  Sep,  in  the  Appendii,  ^'Italy.-^octb  pRaai  Daesonv,  twaocoa  Bbrlin,  to H 
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CLIMATES.- PASSPORTS,  btc. 

Climates.— Invalids  cautioned  against  etposlng  themselves  to  the  Influence  of  the  Smi.— 
Newly-bcriit  H  usee,  and  Hoases  not  built  on  Arches,  nnwbolosome.  —  Groand-floor^ 
healthy,  only  io  Summer.— Best  Win (er  Situation  for  Invalids-^Bligible  Situations  during 
otjber  Seasons  ot  iho  Year.  -^  Naples  «nd  Lisbon  liable  to  deslruisli^e  Vicissitudes  of  Wea- 
ther, rr  Rarcrlona,  Valeocia,  and  Aiirauf,  rpoomBiended  durio9  Winter.  —  Passports.  — 
Other  Requisiles  for  Travellers,  on  leaving;  England.  --Means  of  preserving  Health  during 
a  long  Journey.— Bargains  with  Innkeepers,  etc. 


CLIVATES  OF  THE  CONTIITENT. 

ALTBOD«fl  several  of  the  CHinates  ot 
the  Rttropean  Contineol  have  been  Me*- 
scribed  in  the  foregoing  page0,.itm«y 
be  convenieiit  to.  Travellers  to  see  the 
most  eligible  combined,  as  follows, 
under  one  head. 

.  Nice,4n  times  pa8t,was  recommended 
a^  an  eiceiient  winter  reaidevce  for 
person^  afflicted  with  iiulmofiary  dis- 
easeft:  but  experience  baa  proved  that 
the  fiervid  warmth  of  the  mm,  aad  the 
piereiog'vent  de  6ts««  which  contimially 
combat  with  each  other  at  ^ice,  are 
destructive  to  persons  who,  owing  to 
weak  lung$,or  any  other  circurofitanee, 
cannot  support  suddeu  and  frequent 
vicissitudes  from  heal  to  cold. 

llassa>  in  point  of  climate*  is  the 
counterpart  of  Nice.;  Genoa,  although 
preferable  bol^  to  Nice  and  Jiassa  a«  a 
wiuter  reaidenee,  is  considerably  cold- 
er, andmoresubjeet  to  sadden  cbaages 
of  temperature,  than  some  of  ibe 
southern  cities  of  Italy;  but  Pisi,  as 
already  men tiooed*  is  one  of  the  best 
winter  climates  of  Europe,  and  ought, 
io  pufanonary  comjtlaints,  lo  be  4e- 

(')  Persons  who  are  under  the  necessity  of 
exposing  themselves  to  the  influence  of  the 
aun  in  warm  climates,  ought  to  Hne  the 
crowns  of  their  hats  with  wrjting>paper, 
several  times  doubled;   and,  likewise,  to 


cidedly  preferred  to  every  /other  city  of 
Italy,  from  the  commencement  of  Oc- 
tober till  the  end  of  April.  The  raajshy 
ground  and  slancliog  water  about  Pisa 
formerly,  rendered  the  air  unwhole* 
some ;  but  this  evil  is  now  removed ; 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  popu*- 
lation  has  not  only  Vanished  grass  from 
the  streets,  but  dis^iensed  cheerfulness 
afld  health  throughout  tl^is  -eiegaQt 
City.  U  seems  requisite^  however,  to 
give  invalids  wAio  pwiiose  residing  here 
one  cauiioa,  namely,  never  to  sit, 
stand,  DOT  walk  in  the  sun,  without 
being  defended  by  a  parasol ;  and  air 
ways  to  prefer  walking  on  the  shady 
.side  of  a  street. (*)  Newly-built  houses 
should  be  avoided  here,  and  In  every 
other  part  ^ilaly  and  Magna  tiraecia ; 
as  it  is,  generally  sfeakiag,  five  years 
(before  new  walls  become  perfectly  dry. 
Bouses,  not  built  on  arches,  should 
likewise  be  avoided ;  and  ground-floors, 
.during  winter,  spring,  and  autumn,  are 
jmwholesome,  though  healthy  in  sum- 
mer. That  side  of  the  Pisa  Qmf  called 
Xo  Parte  di  meao  yiomo^  is,  as  al- 
.reody  mentiooed,  the  best  winter  situa- 
tion for  Invalids,  because  warmer  and 

sponge  themselves  daily  with  vinegar :  In- 
deed, this  wash  is  not  only  a  preservative 
against  thoae  fevers  whkSh  result  ftrtm  hot 
weallier ,  or  Mai*  aria,  but  also  a  raosi  salo- 
tary  apphcadion  in  consmnptisre  oasts. 
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less  damp  than  any  other;  ror,aUhoagh 
the  Climate  is  aniformly  soft  (owing  to 
mountains  which  operate  as  a  screen 
from  every  wind,  except  sea-breezes), 
it  is  sometimes  complained  of  for  being 
moist  and  wanting  elasticity ;  but  this 
very  want  frequently  proves  beneflciai 
to  weak  lungs;  and,  judging  from  ex- 
perience, the  lives  of  many  Consump- 
tive Persons  might  be  saved,  were  they 
sent  by  sea  to  Leghorn,  advised  to  win- 
ter at  Pisa,— cautioned  against  travel- 
ling much  by  land ;  and,  above  all 
things,  interdicted  firom  crossing  the 
Apennine  and  Alps,  which  Travellers 
often  do,  in  order  to  spend  the  summer 
months  in  Switzerland,  one  of  the  most 
unequal  climates  of  Europe.— iirom  the 
beginning  of  May  till  Midsummer,  the 
Baths  of  Pisa  and  the  City  of  Florence 
are  sufficiently  cool  to  be  wholesome ; 
and  during  the  height  of  summer,  the 
spacious  Villas  situated  on  the  Hills 
beneath  Fiesole  are  seldom  intensely 
warm,  because  frequently  fanned  by 
refreshing  breezes  from  noon  till  sun- 
sets Here,  however,  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer often  rises  to  ^5  deg.,  and 
sometimes  higher,  A  more  temperate 
summer  climate  may  be  found  at  the 
Baths  of  Lucca,  where  the  thermometer 
rarely  rises  above  78  deg.  The  Town 
of  Carrara,  likewise,  is  an  eligible  sum- 
mer abode,  owing  to  the  lollinesi  of  Hs 
position,  and  its  vieinity  to  the  sea. 
Florence,  as  already  mentioned,  is, 
during  the  height  of  summer,  oppress 
•ively  hot ;  in  autumn  temperate ;  but 
in  winter  foggy  and  cold.  Siena,  f^om 
being  built  on  an  eminence,  and  there- 
fore often  visited  by  refreshing  breezes, 
is  considered  as  a  salubrious  summer 
residence;  but,  owing  to  thai  reflected 
beat  from  whieh  no  large  eity  «an  foe 
exempt,  it  is  often  oppressively  hot 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
Rome,  from  the  end  of  October  till  the 
«od  of  April,  is,  when  the  lungs  are  not 
ulcerated,  even  a  better  Climate,  in 
consumptive  cases,  than  Pisa :  and  at 
all  seasons,  that  part  of  Rome  not  af- 
fected by  Mal'uria  is  particularly  eon- 
genial  to  Old  Persons;  insomuch  thiit 
there  are  not,  perhaps,  half  so  many  in- 

(t)  The  inhabitanft  of  Rome,  howevor, 
usually  goiato  the  coualry  during  the  monlfa 
of  October,  or  take  very  strong  exeraife,  lo 
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stances  of  longevity,  without  infirmi- 
.ties,  in  any  other  populous  city  of  En- 
rope  .(*)  Naples,  from  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  with  which  its  atmosphere  is 
impregoated,  cannot  be  a  good  situa- 
tion in  all  stages  of  a  decline:  at 
Naples,  likewise,  the  wind  is  frequently 
strong  and  piercing;  and  the  continual 
vicissitudes  from  beat  to  cold,  which 
are  common  here,  during  winter  and 
spring,  render  the  Climate,  at  those 
seasons,  a  bad  one.  But  the  neigh- 
bouring Piano  di  Sorrento  possesses  a 
Climate  which  is  excellent  during  the 
whole  year;  and  has,  consequently, 
been  mentioned  at  large  in  the  preced- 
ing account  of  that  beautiful  District, 
where  the  thermometer  seldom,  or 
never,  rises  above  77  deg.  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  when  its 
usual  height  is  ft-om  74  to  76  deg. ; 
and  where,  during  winter,  generiUly 
speaking,  it  is  always  above  temperate 
in  the  day,  and  very  little  lower  in  the 
night.  But  the  perfection  of  the  Sor- 
rentine  Climate  consists  in  the  inva- 
riable coolness  of  the  nights  during 
simmer ;  at  which  period,  the  thermo- 
meter, innnediately  after  sunset,  sinks 
gradually  to  64  deg.,  and  often  to  63 
deg.,  rising  again  with  the  son  next 
day.  Invalids,  therefore,  who  visit  the 
Continent  merely  to  try  the  effect  of 
Climate,  should  pitch  theiv^tent  in  that 
part  or  the  Town  of  Sorrento,  or  Its 
Piane^wliichlB  most  contiguous-to  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  It  would,  however,  be 
nnoandid  not  to  subjoin,  that  the  8or- 
rentine  shore,  during  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinox,  is,  like  other  coun- 
tries near  the  sea,  visited  by  storms; 
but  they  are  not  sufBclenily  violent  to 
injure  the  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
wHieh,  loaded  with  golden  fruit  during 
the  months  of  November,  December, 
and  January,  unite  with  the  evergreen 
olives,  ilexes,  and  pines,  to  give  this  fa- 
voured spot  the  semblance  of  perpetual 
spring. 

The  Piano  di  Sofrento,  Siena,  and  the 
Lucca  Baths,  are  usually  exempt  from 
Musquitoes;  a  serious  torment  at  Flo- 
rence, Naples,  and  In  several  other 
cities  of  the  Continent,  during  the 

preserve  themsdves  from  the  bilkNis  fever 
prevalent  in  the  city  during  that  period. 
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moBllis  of  Jaly*  August,  «iid  Septem- 
ber. 

The  Climate  of  Northern  Italy  is  eold 
during  winter,  and  at  other  seasons 
liable  to  sudden  and  unwholesome 
changes.  Lisbon,  also,  is  subject  to 
these  destructive  vicissitudes  of  wea- 
ther ;  insomuch  that  but  few  consump- 
tive Invalids  have  recovered  the  bless- 
ing of  health  from  visiting  the  banks  of 
the  Tagus.  Spain,  as  a  place  of  resi-^ 
deuce,  is,  on  some  accounts,  objection- 
able ;  because  the  water  and  provisions 
(fruit  and  vegetables  excepted;  are  not, 
generally. speaking,  good  in  that  coun- 
try ;  but,  with  respect  U>  Climale,  Bar- 
celona, Valencia,  and  Alicant,  are,  dur- 
ing winter,  preferable  even  to  Pisa  ;(<) 
as  likewise  is  Messina,  in  the  Island  of 
Sicily. 

PASSPORTS. 

Travellers  who  intend   going  from 
London  through  France  lo  Italy,  and  do 
not  regard  the  expense  of  purchasing  a 
Passport  from  the  British  Secretary  of 
State*s  Office,  may,  by  making  this  pur- 
chase, obtain   the  signatures  of  the 
French,  the  Austrian, and  Ibe  Sardinian 
Ambassadors,  and  thereby  avoid  (he 
trouble  and  detention,  with  respect  to 
Passports,  which  frequently  occur  at 
Paris:  as  a  Traveller,  thus  provided,  is 
authorised  lo  direct  the  Police-orfice, 
either  at  Calais  or  Boulogne,  or  at  any 
other  French  Port  where  be  may  laud, 
to  forward  his  Passport  to  the  last  Cus- 
tom-house in  his  road  through  France : 
lie  is  also  authorised  to  demand  a  pro- 
visional Passport;  on  showing  which,  at 
the  Pont-de-Beauvoisin,  or  any  other 
Frontier  Custom-house  whither  he  may 
have  ordered  his  original  Pass poU  to  be 
sent*  he  receives  that  passport  again, 
and  is  thereby  enabled  to  enter  Italy. 
But  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  London 
will  sign  no  Passport  for  a  British  Sub- 
ject, unless  it  be  Issued  from  (he  Secre- 
tary of  State*s  Office;  and,  without  bis 
signature,  the  aforesaid  plan  cannot  be 
adopted.    Persons  adopting  this  plan 
have  no  trouble  respecting  their  pro- 
visional Passports  at  Paris,  except  that 
of  getting  them  properly  signed  at  the 
Police-office  there. 

(0  Pertona  who  with  to  pmerve  health, 
ia  Portugal,  Spain,  Soul  hern  Italy,  and 
Magna  Gnniia,  during  winter,  dKNUd  ca- 
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Travellers  who  wish  to  avoid  expense 
should  apply  for  Passports  to  the  French 
Ambassador  in  London  (at  whose  house 
they  are  obtained  gratis,  a  trifling  gra- 
tuity loihe  Porter  excepted);  or  to  the 
French  consul,  who  at  present,  1836, 
resides  at  No. 4,  Token  House  Yard, 
London.  Passports  for  France  may 
likewise  be  obtained  at  Soulhampton, 
and  at  Brighton.  Passports  for  Ham- 
burg are  granted  by  the  Hanseatic  Con- 
sul, 76,  Cornbill;  and  lassports  for 
Boiterdam  by  the  Dutch  Ambassador, 
11,  Princes  Street,  Cavendish  Square: 
they  may  likewise  be  procured  either  at 
Southampton,  or  at  Portsmouth,  or  of 
Mr.  John  Schmidt,  Agent,  Ball  Court, 
Corobill.  Persons  who  wish  to  go 
through  Belgium  or  Holland,  to  Paris, 
may  procure  a  passport,  free  of  expense, 
by  addressing  a  letter  lo  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Belgium,  or  Holland,  signed 
by  two  respectable  housekeepers. 

British  subjects  cannot  enter  France 
without  Passports  from  .a  French  Minis- 
ter; neither  can  Postmasters  at  Paris, 
nor  within  forty-five  miles  of  that  City, 
supply  a  Foreigner  with  horses,  unless 
he  have  a  Passport:  and  now,  indeed, 
Passports  are  called  for,  and  strictly  ex- 
amined at  all  the  confines,  and  likewise 
in  every  large  town  on  the  Continent. 

British  Subjects  travelling  through 
France  to  Italy,  with  French  Passports, 
find  it  requisite  to  go  by  way  of  Paris, 
in  order  to  reclaim,  at  the  Passport 
Office  ihen  {PrSfeeturt  dePolice)  these 
Passfiorts,  which  are  taken  from  them 
at  the  Frontier  and  sent  to  the  Metro* 
polls ;  they  having  a  provisional  Pass- 
port instead,  it  is  necessary  that  each 
reclaimed  Passport  should  be  carried 
first  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Paris 
for  bis  signature;  next  to  the  Sardinian 
and  Tuscan  Ambassadors ;  next  to  the 
Pope's  Nunzio,  provided  the  Traveller 
be  going  to  Rome;  next  to  the  Austrian 
Ambassador;  then  once  more  to  the 
Prefteiure  de  Police ;  aad,  lastly,  to 
(he  Office  of  the  Miniitre  des  affairei 
etranf/erei;  where  ten  francs  are  paid 
for  the  official  seal.  The  Prefecture  de 
Police^  and  the  Office  of  the  Minietre 
dee  affaires  itrangeres^  are  open  from 

dnivonr  to  keep  IhemsHves  warm,  by  means 
oladditkmal  ckXhlog  rather  than  flres. 
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nioein  the  morning  till  Tour:  but  the 
signature  of  the  British  Ambassador  can 
only  be  obtained  from  eleven  In  the 
morning  till  one. 

It  is  necessary  for  persons  who  travel 
with  a  British  Secretary  of  State's  Pass- 
port, if  they  are  going  to  Rome,  to  ob- 
tain the  signature  of  the  Pope's  Nunzio 
at  Turin,  Milan,  or  Florence :  and  pre-^ 
▼ious  to  leaving  Rome  for  Naples,  it  is 
requisite  that  British  Subjects  should 
have  their  Passports  countersigned  by 
the  British  Consul  at  Rome,  the  Police, 
and  the  Neapolitan  Ambassador. 

Passports  originally  granted  by  the 
French  Ambassador  In  London  must  be 
countersigned  by  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor resident  at  Rome,  previous  to  their 
presentation  to  the  Neapolitan  Ambas- 
sador for  his  signature. 

On  returning  from  Naples  through 
Rome  to  England,  British  Travellers 
must  have  Passports  flrom  their  own 
Ambassador  at  Naples,  countersigned 
by  the  Police,  and  by  the  Roman  Nun- 
zio. It  is  liliewise  necessary  to  have  a 
Passport  from  the  Neapolitan  Minister 
fbr  foreign  affairs;  which  Passport  is  in 
itself  sufficient  between  Naples  and  Ter- 
racina,  but  no  farther.  At  Rome,  the 
British  Ambassadoi^s  Passport  must  be 
countersigned  by  the  British  Consul,  or 
his  itpresentative ;  by  the  Police;  by 
theAmbassadorof  Austria  and  Tuscany; 
and  by  the  Sardinian  Ambassudor,  or 
Consul  General.  At  the  first  French 
Custom  house,  en  route,  this  Passport 
is  forwarded  to  Paris,  and  a  provisional 
one  given  to  the  Traveller;  who,  on 
arriving  at  Paris,  must  send  this  pro- 
visional paper  to  the  Passport-office 
{Prefecture  de  Police,)  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  original  Passport;  which,  on 
being  recovered,  must  go  to  the  British 
Ambassador  for  his  signature;  and 
lastly,  the  Traveller  must  lake  it  again 
to  the  Passport-office,  where  the  busi- 
ness is  immediately  finished. 

But  ifTraveliers,on  arriving  at  a  French 
Frontier  Custom-house,  express  an  un- 
certainty with  respect  to  their  passing 
through  Paris,  they  are  allowed  to  retain 
their  passports ;  and  are  thus  exonerated 
flrom  the  necessity  of  either  applying  to 
the  Prefecture  de  Police,  or  the  British 
Ambassador,  in  the  French  Capital. 

Previous  to  going  from  Florence  to 
Rome,  it  is  advisable  for  British  Sub- 


jeets,  provided  they  travel  in  their  own 
carriage,  to  apply  to  the  British  Consul 
at  Rome,  or  his  representative,  for  a 
Laeeia  paesare,  for  Ponte  Centino,  the 
Frontier  Custom-house  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical State,  and  another  Tor  the 
Porta  del  Popolo  at  Rome:  and,  previous 
to  going  from  Naples  to  Rome,  it  is  like- 
wise advisable  for  British  Subjects,  who, 
travel  in  their  own  carriage,  to  apply  to 
the  British  Consul  at  Rome,  or  his  repre- 
sentative, for  a  Lascia  paesare  for  Ter- 
raclna  (which  Town  contains  a  Frontier 
Roman  Custom-house),  and  another  for 
the  Porta  di  San  Giovanni,  at  Rome. 

Travellers  not  thus  provided  are 
driven,  on  arriving  at  Rome,  to  the  Cus^ 
tom-house,  where  their  luggage  is  ex- 
amined; and,  on  quitting  Naples  for 
Rome,  they  must  either  allow  their 
trunks  to  be  searched  at  Terracina,  or 
deposit  four  piastres  for  having  them 
plumbed.  These  four  piastres,  how- 
ever, are  returned  at  Rome. 

A  Lascia  pasnare  is  never  granted  to 
persons  who  travel  in  public  carriages. 

OtfiBR  EBQVI8ITBS  FOR  TBAYBLLBM. 

Circular  Exchange-notes,  from  Ber- 
ries and  Co.,  St.  James's  Street,  or  Ham- 
mersley  and  Co.,  Pall  Mall,  are  advan- 
tageous to  Travellers;  because  payable 
at  sight  in  all  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe;  and  likewise  exempt  from  the 
deduction  of  one  per  cent.,  to  which 
common  letters  of  credit  are  subject. 
Letters  of  Recommendation  to  all  the 
British  Ministers  on  the  Continent  are 
also  highly  advantageous.    Letters  to 
respectable  Foreigners  are  vseful;  and 
frequently  guard  Travellers  from  im- 
position.   The  English  complain  of  be- 
ing pillaged  in  foreign  countries ;  but  if 
they  would  procure  recommendations 
to  men   of  respectability,  instead  of 
trusting  to  Courters  and  Valets-de" 
place,  they  might  find  themselves  much 
less  imposed  upon.    The  above-named 
Domestics  are  in  the  habit  of  obtaining 
long-established  perquisites;  so  long 
established  as  to  have  become,  in  their 
opinion,  a  right.    Thus,  if  a  VaM-de- 
place  hire  your  lodging,  he  receives 
(from  the  landlord)  a  certain  stipend 
during  your  stay ;  and  this  sum  never 
bils  to  be  added  to  your  rent :  if  be  hire 
your  carriage,  he  receives  a  fee  ftrom 
the  job-man;  while  yoa  pay  dearer  in 
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eoDsequenM  i  nay,  eyery  artist  or  me- 
chanic- you  employ,  and  every  article 
yoa  purchase,  is,  generally  speaking, 
taxed«  either  by  your  Valet-de-place  or 
your  Courier.  Persons  who  go  to  Italy  by 
sea  cannot,  however,  require  this  latter 
description  of  Attendant :  and  persons 
who  go  by  land,  in  their  own  carriage, 
provided  they  travel  sn  voiturifif  may 
supply  the  want  of  a  Courttfr,  by  having 
In  their  suite  an  active  intelligent 
English  Man-servant,  who  understands 
how  to  grease  and  chain  wheels,  and 
likewise  how  to  load  and  take  care  of 
English  carriages. 

The  following  articles  are  useful  to 
Travellers  In  general ;  and  some  of  them 
particularly  needful  to  invalids. 

Leather  sheets,  made  of  sheepfskln, 
or  doe-skin — pillows^blankets^calico 
sheets  —  pillow  cases  —  a  travelling 
chamber-lock— (these  locks  may  always 
be  met  with  in  London ;  and  are  easily 
fixed  upon  any  door  In  less  than  five 
minutes)— Bramah  locks  for  writing- 
desks  and  coach-seats — a  tindertbox 
and  matches — a  small  lantern — towels, 
table-cloths,  and  napkins,  strong  but 
not  fine— pistols— a  pocket-knife,  to  eat 
with— table-knives— a  carving-knife  and 
fork— a  silver  tea-pot-H>r  a  block-tin 
tea-kettle,  tea-pot,  tea,  and  sugar  canis- 
ter, the  three  last  so  made  as  to  fit  into 
the  kettle— pen-knives— pens— razors, 
straps,  and  hones  —  needles,  thread, 
tape,  worsted,  and  pln»— gauzeaworsted 
stockings— flannel— dottblei-soled  shoes 
and  boots,  with  elastic  soles;  which  are 
particularly  needful,  in  order  to  resist 
the  chill  of  brick  and  marble  floors- 
warm  pelisses,  great-coats,  and  tra- 
velling-caps—the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh Dispensary;  or  the  Universal 
Dispensary,  by  Reece— a  thermometer 
— a  medicine-chesl,wlth  scales,  weights, 
«n  ounce  and  halF-ounce  measure  for 
llqalds— a  glass  pestle  and  mortar— 
8hattleworth*s  droi>-measure :  an  article 

(0  The  lately-invented  and  most  valuable 
medicine,  used  in  preference  to  powder  of 
bark,  and  called  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  may 
be  found  at  Paris,  Geneva,  Florence,  Rome, 
and  Naples,  quite  as  good  as  in  England. 

(•)  Soits^oupentea  are  not  necessary  un- 
lets a  carriage  be  heavily  laden,  and  its 
springs  weak. 

v')  This  useful  article  may  now  be  pur- 
rhased   at  Paris,  Florence,  and   Naples; 


of  great  importance,  as  the  practice  of 
administering  active  fluids  by  drops  Is 
dangerously  inaccurate— tooth  and 
bair-*brushes— James*s  powder— sal-vo* 
latile— sulphuric  acid— pure  opium — 
liquid  laudanum— ipecacuanha— emetic 
tar tar-xpre pared  calomel-^diluted  vi- 
triolic acid-r^ssentlal  oil  of  lavender- 
spirit  of  lavender— sweet  spirit  of  nitre 
—  antimonial  wine  —  supercarbonated 
kail — coof  t-plaster  and  lint.(')  A  strong 
English  carriage,  hung  rather  low, with 
well-seasoned  corded  jack-springs,  iron 
axle-trees,  and  iouM-soitpentes  of  rope, 
covered  with  leatber(«)— strong  wheels 
—anti-attrition  grease (3)— strong  pole- 
pieces— two  drag-chains,  with  very 
strong  iron  shoes;  and  another  drag, 
made  of  leather  (4)— a  box,  containing 
extra  linchpins,  tools,  nails,  bolts,  etc. 
— 'for  repairing,  mounting,  and  dis- 
mounting a  carriage :  this  box  should 
be  made  in  the  shape  of  a  trunk,  pad- 
locked, and  slung  to  the  hind-axletree 
—one  well,  If  the  carriage  be  crane- 
necked  ;  two,  if  it  be  not— a  sword-case 
-!-a  very  light  imperfal- two  moderate- 
slied  trunks,  the  larger  to  go  before— 
a  patent  chain  and  padlock  for  every 
outside  package— lamps,  and  a  stock  of 
candles  fltted  to  them— a  barouche- 
seat,  and  a  very  light  leather  hat-box, 
or  a  wicker  basket  with  an  oiUskin 
cover  suspended  under  it.  The  bottom 
of  the  carriage  should  be  pitched  on  the 
outside;  the  blinds  should  be  made  to 
bolt  securely  within  side ;  and  the  doors 
to  lock.  A  second-hand  carriage,  in 
good  condition,  is  preferable  to  a  new 
one;  crane-necks  are  unnecessary-  The 
tire  of  wheels  made  for  travelling  on  the 
Continent  should  be  convex,  and  the 
boxes  brass.  Mail-coach,  or  common 
brass,  boxes  answer  best.  In  those 
parts  of  Germany  where  the  roads  are 
bad,  it  is  advisable  to  cord  the  wheels  of 
travelling-carriages ;  and  the  mode  of 
doing  this  effectually  is,  to  attach  the 

though  not  so  cheap  as  in  London,  at  No.30, 
Charing  Cross,  lioar  the  Admiralty. 

(4)  On  desocodiog  steep  hills,  especially 
when  the  road  is  rough,  a  shoe  may  be 
forced  off  from  the  tire  of  a  wheel ;  and  in 
Ibis  case  the  leather  strap,  which  careful 
drivers  always  put  on  at  the  same  time  with 
the  shoe,  keeps  the  wheel  dragged,  and  pre- 
vents danger.  A  strap,  with  a  proper  ftst- 
ening,  is  more  secure  than  a  book. 
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'cord«  to  iron  cramps  fixed  on  the  tire ; 
afterwards  Taslening  them  round  each 
nave.  Every  trunk  ought  to  have  a 
cradle ;  that  is,  some  flat  smooth  pieces 
of  oak,  {n  length  the  same  as  the  inside 
of  the  trunk,  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  wide,  nearly  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  cross'-barred  by.  and  quilted  into, 
the  kind  of  material  used  for  saddle- 
girths  ;  a  distance  of  three  inches  bei^g 
left  between  each  piece  of  wood.  This 
cradle  should  be  strapped  very  tight 
upon  the  top  of  the  trunk  (after  it  has 
been  packed)  by  means  of  straps  and 
buckles  fastened  to  its  bottom:  and 
thus  the  c<lntents  can  never  be  moved, 
by  jolts,  from  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  originally  placed.  £very 
trunk  should  have  an  outside  cover  of 
strong  sail-cloth  painted. 

Carriages  without  perches,  invented 
by  Elliot  and  Holbrook,  Westminster- 
Road,  are  particularly  well  calculated 
for  the  Continent,  from  being  suspended 
on  springs  without  the  aid  of  leather 
(which  is  a  perishable  commodity  in 
warm  climates) ;  and  likewise  from  be- 
ing less  liable  to  overturn  than  are  car- 
riages with  perches.  (<) 

Savage,  in  Queen  Street,  Long  Acre, 
fits  up  travelling-carriages  remarkably 
well,  charges  reasonably,  and  u  an  ex- 
cellent coachmaker. 

Persons  who  travel  with  their  own 
sheets,  pillows,  and  blankets,  should 
double  them  up  of  a  convenient  size,  and 
then  place  them  in  their  carriage,  by 
way  of  cushions,  having  red  leather 
cases  as  envelopes. 

Ten  drops  of  essential  oil  of  lavender, 
distributed  about  a  bed,  will  drive  away 
fleas :  and  five  drops  of  sulphuric  acid, 
put  into  a  large  decanter  of  bad  water, 
will  make  the  noxious  particles  deposit 
themselves  at  the  bottom,  and  render 
the  water  wholesome;  twenty  drops  of 
diluted  vitriolic  acid  produces  the  same 
effect.  (») 

Persons  who  wish  to  preserve  heallb, 
during  a  long  journey,  should  avoid 

(0  Elliot's  carriages,  however,  cannot  be 
dismounted  and  placed  with  safety  in  a 
Iraineau ;  neither  do  they  carry  so  much 
luggage  as  carriages  with  perches. 

(«}  After  the  vitriolic  ackl  has  been  pat 


sitting  many  hours  together  in  a  car- 
riage; by  alighting  and  walking  on, 
while  their  horses  are  changed,  pro- 
vided they  travel  post:  and  by  walking 
up  the  ascents,  provided  they  travel  en 
voiturin. 

Travellers  should  never  foil,  l)efore 
they  enter  an  Inn  upon  the  Continent, 
to  make  a  strict  bargain  with  the  Land- 
lord, relative  to  their  expenses^  and 
bargains  of  every  description  should  be 
made  in  the  currency  of  the  country, 
and  without  the  intervention  of  an  Oc- 
casional Servant.  It  is  especially  need- 
ful to  observe  this  rule  in  treaties  with 
Voiturins. 

The  roojst  profitable  money  Travellers 
can  take  from  London  to  Paris  and 
northern  Italy,  is  Napoleons;  as  they 
pass  current  for  Iheir  full  value  in  both 
coim tries ;  neither  does  any  loss  accrue 
from  carrying  them  into  southern  Italy: 
and  on  returning  to  Engia  'd  from 
southern  Italy,  oY,  indeed,  from  any 
part  of  the  Continent,  it  is  equally  ad- 
visable to  prefer  Napoleons  to  other  mo- 
ney; unless  there  be  an.agio  on  gold: 
in  which  case  Spanish  dollars  are  more 
profitable. 

Persons  who  are  going  from  London 
to  the  Continent,  and  wish,  previous  to 
their  departure,  to  exchange  Bank  Notes 
for  Napoleons,  may  be  provided  with 
the  latter,  at  a  few  hour*s  notice,  by 
Thomas,  No.  102,  Bank  Buihliogs, Corn- 
hill  ;  and  likewise  by  Solomon,  New 
Street,  Cnveot  Garden ;  and  Smart,  No. 
55/  Prince's  Street,  Leicester  Square. 

CONTINENTAL  CUSTOM-HOUSES. 

Throughout  France  and  Switzerland, 
persons  travelling  in  their  own  carriage 
are  not- often  put  to  much  inconve- 
nience by  Custom-house  officers;  and 
throughout  the  Italian  States,  the  King- 
dom of  Naples  excepted,  tlie  best  way 
of  preventing  trouble  and  detention  is, 
to  have  baggage  plumbed,  and  likewise 
to  make  a  trifling  present,  at  every 
Frontier  Custom-house. 

iolo  the  water,  it  should  stand  two  hours ; 
and  theo  three  parts  of  the  water  should  bo 
poured  into  another  deointer,  and  the  rest 
thrown  away. 
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steam-packets  from  London  to  Calais  or  Boulogne.— Other  Steam-paclLf  ts  from  Dover  to 
Calais  or  Boulogne,  etc.— Diligence  from  T.bndoo  to  Paris.-  Dejean  and  Ctiat)ot,  Voifurins. 
-Dover,  best  Inns.— Calais,  best  Inn8.-E%penfse  or  hiring  Carriages.— Tax  upon  English 
Carriages.— Sealfd' Letters.— Money  of  France.— Expense  attendant  opon  Travelling  on 
the  CoatinenL^Evcurston  from  Southampton  to  Qoernsey,  Si.Malo,  Nanffs,  Tours,  and 
Orleans.— Price  of  Post-borses«  etc.— Water  Diligence.— Public  Cari  iages.— Canal  of  Lau* 

Siedoc.— Mfssageric  k  chcval.— Distance  from  Calais  to  Paris  through  Amiens.— Ditto 
rough  BeauvaTs.— Distance,  from  Ostend  to  Paris- from  Dieppe  to  Paris— from  Havre  to 
Paris.— Route  fk*om  Calais  through  Anriens  to  Paris.- Ditto  from  Calais  throngh  Beauvais 
to  Paris.— Ditio  firom  Calais  to  Paris  through  St.Omer  and  Amiens.— Ditto  from  Ostend 
througli  Ulle  to  Paris.-'Dilto  from  Dieppe  inrough  Bouen  to  Paris.— Ditto  from  Dieppe  to 
Paris  tbrougb  Gisors.— Ditto  from  Havre  to  Paris,— Ditto  from  Helvoctsluys  through 
Antwerp  and  Brussels  to  Pari?.— Hotels  in  the  last-named  City.— Quarters  of  the  Town  m 
which  Apartments  at  Furnished  Hotels  are  most  expensive.— Quartirs  in  which  they  are 
most  reasonable.— Unfmnislied  Apartments.— Eatables  and  Wine.— Reitauratenrs.— Cafes. 
~V^,  a  celebrated  Reslaurateur.— Wages  of  a  Valel-de-plaoe.— Price  of  Job  Goaches, 
and  Hsckoey  Carriaget.— Ditto  of  public  Carriages  wbicb  go  to  VersaiUes,  etc.— Ditto  of 

Cic  Boats,  Provisions,  Breakfast,  and  Dinner  at  a  Rtstaviratcur's.  —  Best  Shops.— 
Ish  Library  and  Newspapers.— Profps£ors.— Notary  Public  ^ho  transacts  business  for 
fbe" British  Nation.-EngliRh  Surgeon.- Apottiecarics  and  Chemists. -Messageries  Royales, 
and  those  of  L.afHtte  and  Co.— Offices  of  the  Coche  d»ean.— Voitnriers,  where  to  be  found. 
—Their  usual  Prices.— General  Poat.-^Peiite  Poste.— Route  from  Paris  through  Fontaine- 
.  bleaa  and  Dijon  ioGeBeTa.<-Pana  to  Dgon  through  ToQoerre.— Ditto  tbroqgb  Troyes.— 
Paris  Xii  Pont«rlier.*-Paris  through  Lyons  X(i  C^uibery.— Paris  tbrougb  Nevers  and  Mou- 
lins  Xsy  Lyons.- Lyons  through  Avignon  and  Aix  to  Nice. -Lyons  to  Avignon  by  Water.— 
Avignon  to  Nlsnies  and  Montpellier.— Aix  to  Marseilles  and  Toulon.^Paris  to  Bordeaux 
add  Bayonne.— Paris  to  Bordeaux,  through  OrlcauF,  Blols,  Tours,  Poitiers,  and  Angou- 
Mme.— Paris  lo  Brest. -Paris  to  DunlLerque.- Lille  tbrougtiYprrs  to  Ostend.— Lilfe  to 
Brusscli.-*Paris  Ihraagb  Brussels  to  Ostend  ^Paris  throujEh  Rbeims  to  Li£ge.-paris 
tbrougb  ChJtfons-sur-Marne  to  Strasbourg.— Pans  through  Troyes  to  Strasbourg.— Paris 
through  Langres  to  Bcsangoo. -Paris  to  Grenoble.— Paris  through  Toulouse  lo  Perpignan. 
—Pans  ihrowh  Chartres  toLa  Rochelle.— Paris  through  Caen  to Coerhonrg.— Paris  through 
Rennes  fo  Lxirient. -Paris  toNantcs.— Nantes  through  Rennes  to  St.Malo.— Paristo  Plom> 
biftres.- Paris  to  Barrages  and  BagnAres.— Paris  to  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.— Airis  lo 
Uamburg  and  Stockhotm. 


/ 


Betwbeii  the  first  week  In  April,  and  fore  cabin  price.— Carriage  wllh  four 
the  last  in  November,  Steam-packets  wheels,  42,  45. —Carriage  with  two 
run  almost  daily  (weather  permitting)    wheels,  2L  2s.— Horses,  each,  31.  35. 


from  their  Moorings  off  tbe  Tower  of 
London  to  Calais  and  Boulogne,  in  about 
twelve  hows;  and  likewise  from  Calais 
and  Boulogne  to  London,  in  about  the 
same  time.  In  winter,'  they  start  only 
once  a-week.  Carriages,  horses,  and 
luggage,  conveyed  by  Steam-packets, 
are  shipped  and  re-landed  free  of  ex-* 
pense. 

Vartt  from  London  to  Calait,  and 
rice  vend.— In  winter,  Chief  cabin,  12. 
10s,— Fore  cabin,  IL  in  summer,  Chief 
cabin  IL  Fore  cabin  174.  6(£.— Chil- 
dren under  ten  years  of  age  pay  half- 
price  ;  and  Servants  attending  families, 

(0  Godfrey  hat  vary  eovforUble  Private 
Apartments  for  funiliea  who  come  from 


Dogs,  each,  5s.— Refreshments  may  be 
had  on  board.  Every  Passenger  is  al- 
lowed one  hundred-weight  of  baggage ; 
which  must  be  sent  to  the  London  Cus- 
tom-house Ou«y  not  later  than  one 
o'clock  the  day  previous  to  starting: 
and  Passengers*  names,  with  the  keys  of 
their  trunks, ,mnsl  be  sent  at  the  same 
time  to  the  igent  for  these  Packets : 
whose  address  may  be  procured  at  the 
Company's  Office»  Lombard  Street;  or 
of  GoDFBBY,  at  the  Green  Dragon, 
Bi9hopsgale  Street.(<) 

Steam-Boats  nm  from  "nover  to  Ca- 
lais, and  from  CaUis  to  Dover,  every 

Calais  io  London  by  tlie  $toam  Navigation 
Company's  Packets. 
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day.— JF*or6f.— Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and 
Female  Servants,  lOf .  6<2.  each.— Men 
Servants,  5s.  each.— Carriage  with  four 
wheels,  31.  3s.— Horses,  each,  -32.  3s., 
duty  inclusive.  Persons  who  embaric  at 
Dover  usually  have  a  few  shillings  to 
pay, for  Town,  Harbour,  and  Custom- 
house Dues. 

Steam-Packets  likewise  run  regularly 
between  Dover  and  Boulogne;  and  per* 
sons  who  land  at  the  latter  Port,  instead 
of  Calais,  save  four  posts  and  a  quarter 
on  their  way  to  Parts :  but  the  passage 
from  Dover  to  Boulogne  is,  generally 
speaking,  less  favourable  than  from  Do- 
ver to  Calais;  although,  on  returning  to 
Kngland,  the  Packets  which  go  from 
Boulogne  usually  have  a  shorter  passage 
than  those  which  go  from  Calais. 

Steam-Packets  run  from  London  to 
Ostend,  and  vice  versd,  about  twice  a- 
week,  during  the  season.-Fares.-Chief 
cabin,  21  Fore  cabin,  iL  10s.— Car- 
riage with  four  wheels,  42.  4s.— Horses, 
oach,  '41, 4».— Dogs,  5f . 

A  Steam-Packet,  with  the  Post-office 
bag,  goes  every  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, from  London  to  Rotterdam,^)  and 
returns  on  same  days. — Fares. — Chief 
cabin.  21,  2s.— Fore  cabin,  il,  15f.— 
Deck,  1{.— Children  under  ten  years  of 
nge,  half-price.— Berlin,  or  Landau,  6L 
— Caleche^  5L  — Carriage  with  two 
wheels,  3L-rHorses  each,  6/.- Dogs 
^acb,  10s. 

Another  Steam-Packet  starts  from 
London  for  Rotterdam  every  Sunday, 
and  returns  every  Tuesday.  This  vessel 
likewise  calls  at  Nymegen,  Dusseldorf, 
(*ologne,  and  the  Hague.— Fares.— To 
Nymegen ;— first  cabin,  3L— second  ca- 
bin, 2lf.— steerage,  iU—to  Dusseldorf: 
first  cabin,  31. 5s.— sccon(|  cabin,  21. 8s. 
steerage,  li.6s.— To  Cologne,  nearly  the 
same  as  to  Dusseldorf,— To  the  Hague  : 
first  cabin,  31. 34.— second  cabin,  2L  3s. 
steerage,  IL  3s, 

.  Steam-Packets  run  from  Rotterdam 
ib  Cologne,  every  S^nnday,  Tuesday,  and 
Friday  morning.  They  likewise  run 
from  Rotterdam  to  Antwerp,  and  vice 
ver$d,  daily. 

Steam-Packets  run  from  London  to 
Hamburg,  and  vice  vend,  every  Satur- 
day morning,  during  the  season,  as  al- 


ready mentioned.— Faf«s.-<:hiefeabUi, 
6L  6s.  Fore  cabin,  41. 4s.—  Children, 
pnder  tea  years  of  age,  balf-price«-4];ar- 
Hage  Willi  four  wheels,  101.— Carriage 
with  two  wheels,  62. 6s.— Horses,  each, 
8L8#.— Dogs,  each,  il. 

Two  Steam -Packets,  called  the  Ca- 
milla and  Apollo,  run  from  Southamp- 
ton to  Havre,  and  vice  versd,  about  four 
times  a-week  during  the  seasoa.*For«s. 
-^Cbief  Cabin, «l.lOs.— Fore  cabin,!!. 
Two  Steam<>Packets  ply  between  Rouen 
and  Havre,  in  order  to  meet  the  above« 
and  convey  Passengers  to  the  former 
town.  The  Fare$^  in  these  SteaoM^ack- 
eU,  are:— for  a  Chief  cabin  Pagsenger, 
18  francs— for  a  Fore  cabin  Passenger, 
8  francs— add  for  a  Carriage  with  four 
wheels,  40  francs, 

Steam-Packets  run  about  twice  a^week 
during  the  season,  from  Brigblon  or 
Shorebam  to  Dieppe  and  Havre,  and  vi^ 
t?«rsd.— Fares.— Cl^ief  cabin,  11.  lo. 
Fore  cabin  il.  In  summer  il,  and  17«. 
M.  Children,  under  ten  years  of  age, 
balf-priee.— Carriage  with  four  wheels, 
41. 4s.— Carriage  with  two  wheels,  21. 2s. 
—Horses,  each,  3f,  3s.— Dogs,  each,  5*. 
A  Post-office  Packet  goes  once  arweek 
from  Dover  to  Oslend.— Farea.— ii.la. 
'— Servants,  10s.  6d.  Persons  who  land 
atOstend,  instead  of  Calais,  save  two 
posts  and  a  half  on  their  way  to  Paris, 
beside  an  extra  charge  of  half  a  post, 
whieh  is  paid  on  leaving  Calais. 

The  distance  between  Dover  and  Ca- 
lais is.twenty-sii  miles  and  a  half;  and 
between  Dover  and  Ostend,  fifty  miles. 
A  Steam-Packet  goes  from  Hull  to 
Hamburg,  and  vice  vend,  weather  per- 
mitting; and  the  passage  usually  occu- 
pies IVom  three  to  four  days.  # 

A  Steam-Packet  goes  from  London  to 
Amsterdam,  and  vice  tiered,  weather 
permitting;  and  the  passage  usually  oc- 
cupies about  thirty-sii  hours. 

A  Steamer  t-uns  from  Havre  and  also 
from  Amsterdam  to  Hamburg,  and  an- 
other from  Ha^nburg  up  the  Elbe  to 
Magdeburg,  The  latter  voyage  occupies 
thirty-six  hours. 

Carriages,  witnout  being  dismonnted, 
are  safely  conyey^d  both  Into  and  out  of 
Steam-Packets;  which  likewise  possess 
the  advantage  of  being  less  liable  than 


(0  Passports  Amt  Rotterdam,  Cologne,  eie.  may  be  procnred  at  No.  IS,  Fancfaarcli 
street,  London. 
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other  vessels  to  produce  sea^skskness. 

Persons  wfho  prefer  crossing ttaeCtaan- 
nel  in  a  SaUing-Boat,  te  goin^  iothe 
asual  way,  in  a  Steain«Paeket,  8b<Hild 
endeafear  to  reach  Oslalssoon  enough 
to  stre  the  tide ;  by  dofng  whteh<  «hcy 
arefeoaMedloland  Trom  theifvessel  on 
IfaeQuay,  itastead  of  being  taken  aslMMre 
io  a  French  Harboar-boat^and  compel- 
led to  pay  four  francs  and  a  half  per  head 
forgoing. 

Persions  vho  land  in  a  Harbour-boat 
at 'Dover  <  which  is  only  needfal  when 
the  tide  does  not  serve  to  bring  dock- 
vessels  closO  to 'the  9over  Quay)  are 
charged  4t«  per  headi 

Coaches  corresponding  wUh  the  ilfes- 
sagmies  RoyalBit,  Rue  Nvtre  Bame  des 
Vieioires,  andwitbtheestabHshtnentof 
Lalfltev  Calllafrd,  and  Co»,  at  Paris,  go 
every  monrting  and  evening  from  the 
Golden  Cross>  G baring-cross;  and  «lso 
fkom  the  Gl'oss  Keys,  Wood  Street, 
Gheap8ide.(0 

The  whole  expense  usoally  incurred 
by  each  inside  Passenger,  fVom  London 
to  Paris,  is  about  five  pounds;  and  out^ 
eide  Passengers^  of  courses  pay  less ; 
they  sit  with  the  Comltketeunl*)  on  a 
comfortable  seat,  which  holds  three 
persons,  iij  front  of  the  Diligence.  Every 
Passenger  is  allowed  to  take,  cost^free, 
as  muck  luggage  as  weighs  fourieen 
pounds. 

Dejean,  of  Geneva,  conveys  Passengers 
from  London,  through  Paris,  ta  SwiUer* 
land  and  Italy;  ailowiogthem  to  remain 
two  days  in  the  last-named  city,  cr 
longer  prevised  they  agree  to  pay  an 
extra  price  for  so  doing.  Further  partl« 
eal^rs  may  be  obtained  by  an  appli* 
cation  at  No.  33v  Haymarket,  London. 

Tiie  best  inBs  at  Dover  are.  The  5A^ 
Tke  London  Hoteh  and  Tke  York 
Hotel. 

The  most  comfortable  inn  at  Calais 
is  the  Royal  Hotel,  already  named. 
L'Hdtel  Deuin.  and  VHdtel  QuiUacq, 
are  Hkewise  excellent  inns.  They  aJl 
furnish  travelliag-carriages.  which  may 
be  either  purchased  or  hired :  and  a 
carriage  hired  at  Calais,  to  go  to  Faris^ 

(')  In  fliese  oMoes  places  may  be  secured 
to  Dover,  Calais,  Paris,  add  all  the  great 
towns  of  France; « and  lilcewise  to  Brussels, 
Geneva,  and  Milan.  They  also  engage  to 
convey  luggage  of  every  descriptkMi  to  any 


remains  there,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Hirer^  during  fifteen  days;  so  that  he 
may,  within  thai  period,  return  it  to 
Calais  without  additional  expense.  A 
French  Cabriolet  may  usually  be  hired 
for  about  four  Napoleons;  and  a  Coach 
for  five  or  six. 

Every  English  Carriage,  on  entering 
France,  is  valued  at  the  Custom-house ; 
and  one  third  of  tiie  value  deposited 
there,  by  theX)wner;  who,  on  quittiOf; 
France;  receives  back  about  two  thirds 
of  the  deposit,  unless  he  stay  beyond 
three  years ;  in  which  case,  the  whole 
som  is  forfeited.  Should  he  quit  France 
by  a  route  different  to  that  whereby  he 
entered,  he  must  have  his  Custom-house 
papers  countersigned  at  the  last  Fron- 
tier ^ureotf  ;and  then,  either  send  them 
to  the  Gustom-hoose  where  his  deposit 
was  mde>  requesling  to  have  the  sum 
due  to  him  remiUed  to  his  Banker;  or, 
should  he  design  pasainii^aga in  through 
France  within  the  specified  three  years, 
he  may,  by  retaining  his  papers,  and 
producing  them  at  the  Custom-houst; 
belonging  to  the  P6rt  where  he  embarks 
his  carriage,  recover  the  two  thirds  or 
his  deposiL^-Beside  this  deposit,  a  duty 
of  ^  francs  is  paid  upon  every  English 
carriage  when  landed  in  France;  and 
between  thirty  and  forty  francs  more 
are  usually  charged  for  clearance,  etc. 

English  families,  on  arriving  at  Calais 
or  Boulogne,  generally  commission  their 
landlord  to  clear  their  luggage ;  and  the 
great  Inns  at  Calais,  and  Boulogne,  are 
provided  with  Commieeionairet  who 
manage  this  business ;  for  doing  which 
they  expect,  per  carriage  and  family, 
ten  francs. 

Travellers  charged  with  sealed  letters 
should  not  expose  them  to  the  view  of 
Gustom-<house«officers. 

Ijjggage  is  always  liable  to  exami- 
nation on  entering  a  new  territory,  but 
seldom  on  quitting  it. 

MONBT  OF  FRANCE. 

Gold  Coins  most  in  use  are :  the  Na- 
poleon, or  new  K40uis,  worth  twenty 
francs ;  and  the  double  Napoleon,  worth 

part  of  the  Continent,  either  bytheJtMI^»i€« 
or  tlie  Moulage, 

(•}  The  Conducteur  has  the  charge  of  pas* 
sengws  and  kRggage. 
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forty  fk«nc8.— Stiver^  Coios  Most  ia  use 
are :  the  piece  of  five  fVancs;  the  pieee 
of  two  francs;  the  piece  of  thirty  sous; 
the  fraDC'piece;and  (he  pieces  of  flfleen, 
ten,  and  five  sous  each.«--Gopper  coins 
raost  in  use  are :  the  piece  of  two  sons, 
heingten  cenliines;and  the  piece  of  one 
sous,  heihg  flte  centimes.  Twenty  sons 
make  one  franc. 

Accounts  are  licpt  la  fraocs  and  cen- 
times,  both  by  Banliers  and  other  per- 
sons :  but  as  the  different  Banking- 
houses  at  Paris  vary  in  the  prices  they 
give  for  paper  drawn  on  them,  it  is  ad- 
visable for  Travellers  to  make  inquiries 
respecting  this  Subject,  before  the  J  leav« 
England. 

The  ex  pense  attendant  upon  travelling 
on  the  Continent  greatly  depends  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  Travellers^' and 
the  manner  in  which  they  traveij  Per- 
sons who  go  post  in  an  English  carriage, 
preceded  by  a  Courier,  usually  disburse 
a  large  sum  of  money,  without  living  at 
all  more  luiuriously  than  persons  who 
travel  in  a  Diligence.  At  small  provin- 
cial Inns,  persons  who  dine  at  the  Table 
d'Hdte  are  often  be  Iter  served  than  per- 
sons whose  dinner  Is  ordered  at  a  high 
price  by  a  Courier :  and  it  sometimes 
occurs,  inthe  letter  case,  tliatTravellers 
are  compelled  to  wait  for  the  refuse  of 
the  Table  d'Hdte;  probably  tiecftiise 
the  larder  at  a  provincial  Ion  may  not 
always  be  sufficiently  well  stored  to 
provide  for  persons  who  go  post,  and 
are  therefore  accidental  Guests;  though 
Diligence  Passengers^  being  constant 
Customers,  are  certain  to  find  a<good 
meal  prepared  for  them.  Travellers  who 
go  post  in  France  with  a  Courier 
seldom  pay  less,  per  head,  than  three 
francs  for  breakfast,  and  ten  for  supper 
and  beds  :  but  persons  who  travel 
wiCIToHt  parade  ( though  in  their  own 
carriage),  seldom  pay  more,  per  head, 

(')  Persons  who  travel  in  (heir  own  car- 
riage arc  usually  charged,  by  Roberts,  at  the 
Ifdtei  Royal  at  Calais,  for  breakfast,  per 
head,  from  thirty  to  foityeoiis;  dinner,  four 
financs :  and  an  apart ment  large  enough  to 
contain  one  master  and  four  servants,  from 
six  to  eight  francs.  The  cburipe  for  servantt, 
per  bead,  is  from  three  frauos  and  a  half  to 
four  iVancsa-day. 

RobiTU  is  famed  ftir.ibe  goodness  and 
variety  of  bis  wines,  as  has  already  Leeii 


.  than  tiro  franca  far  breakfast,  three  for 
dinner,  and  from  five  to  sii  and  a  half 
for  stipper  and  beds.<*> 

Feies  to  Sencants  at  Public-boiises  are 
very  moderate ;  a  Porter  never  expecting 
morethanten  sous,  and  aChambemuild, 
or  Waiter,  neiver  more  than  double  tint 
sum,  from  each  Traveller.  One  franc  is 
likewise  quite  sufficient  to  tatisfjr  the 
Servant  wiio  greases  the  wheels  of  a 
travelling-carriage.  French  Uins,  aome 
yeifrs  since,  were  not  celebrated  for 
cleanliness,  beds  and  table-linen  ex- 
cepted ;  but  now  they  arc,  en  all  points, 
sa.  much  improved,  thai  it  is  f are»  on 
great  roads,  to  find  a  bad  Inn. 

An  fingllsh  Gentleman,  who  lately 
madeanexcursion  f^om  8oiithamfiton(») 
to  (kiernaey,  and  thence  to  St.  Halo, 
Rennes,  Nantes,  Tours,  and  Orleans,— 
gives  the  following  account  of  expenses, 
etic :— Passage  from  Guernsey  to  St. 
Maio,  for  an  Adult,  in  the  Bristol  Steam- 
Packet,  twelve  shillings  for  the  best 
cabin,  and  eight  shillings  for  the  fore 
cabin;  and  for  a  child,  under  ten  years 
of  age,  half-price.  The  road  from  St. 
Malo  to  Rennes  is  rough;  from  Rennes 
to  Nantes,  belter ;•  and  from  Nantes  to 
Tours  atadOrleans,eioeilent.  The  banks 
of  the  Loire,bel'weea  St.1lalo  and  Orleans, 
areenehanling.Steam-boats  mayberaet 
with  td  descend  the  Loire  from  Orleans 
to  Nantes, 'one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful aqnatie  excursions  in  France.  The 
latter  is  a  handsome  town»  pleasantly  si- 
tuated, and 'Containing  excellent  Inns^^) 
Good  dinners,  table-wine  inclusive,  are 
furnished  by  the  innkeepers  here,  at 
three  francs  a-head ;  and  a  targe  Family 
may  live  very  comfortably  in  ibis  part 
of  Prance  for  five  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  Tours  is  a  liaodsome  Town, 
containing  Iwo  excellent  Inns»  the 
Hdtel  d'iAn^leferre^  and  theFatann; 
and   likewise  an  BAglish  Protestant 

mentioned ;  but  Travellers  arc,  generally 
speaking,  better  sapplicd  with  wine,  at  a 
French  provincial  hotel,  by  ordering  the 
best  f^in  du  pays,  than  tbc  more  erpensive 
kinds ;  which  can  seldom  be  fpi  genoine 
from  an  Innkeeper's Celiar; 

(•)  A  Steaqn-packel  runs  between  Guern- 
sey and  Soutbamplon. 
,(3)  JL*mt€l  de  Frtmc^\    JUiidUl   des 
Slrang^r*y  etc.. 
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€hapel.  Innkeepers  at.  Tours  furnish 
^reakfasl,  wUbout  tea,  for  one  franc  a- 
head;  diaoer.,  table-wine  iDclusive,  for 
three  franes;  and  a, bed  foir  about 
thirty  sous,  Tbe  fruit  in  this  neigh- 
bourh#od  is  deiicious,  and  remarkably 
cheap. 

PftlCE  OF  POST-HORSES,  ETt. 

Tbe  usual  pri^eTor  every  horse  Is  one 
t»oc  and  fifty  centimes  it^irty  sou$)  a 
post;  and  a  French  post  i^  gene raUy 
<y  speaking,  nearly  five  English  mites  in 
length.  A  drivercannot  demand  more 
than  seven ly-five  centimes  (fifteen  sous} 
a  post;  bu^  etpects  from  thirty  to 
thirty -iiv«  sons  for  a  oomraon  post, and 
twice  that  sum  for  a  post-royaU  Posti- 
lions, indeed,  both  in  France  and  Italy, 
seem  to  think  they  have  a  righi  to  the 
same  sum^  per  post,  for  themselves,'that 
the  postmasters 'Charge  per  horse.^') 

A  postilion  has  no  right  to  change 
horseswith  other  postilions  on  the  road, 
unless  it  be  with  the  consent  of  the 
persons  he  is  driving. 

Postmasters  are  answerable  for  any 
accident  which  may  occur,  either  from 
the  carelessness  of  their  postilions,  or 
the  restiveness  of  their  horses:  and 
Travellers  are  requested  to  enter  every 
complaint  they  may  have  to  make 
against  postmasters  or  posiiUons  in  a 
Register  kept  at  each  post-house,  and 
tegularly  examined  by  inspectors  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose. 

Travellers  are  directed  to  pay  each 
postmaster  for  bis  horses  before  they 
set  out. 

According  to  an  ordonnance  issued 
hy  the  French  Government,  in  1831, 
the  sum  of  thirty  sous  a  post,  for  every 
horse, can  only  be  demanded  for  horses 
actually  employed  in  the  service  of 
Travellers :  thus,  if  a  carriage  be  per- 
jnitted  to  travel  with  three  horses,  four 
heing  paid  for,  the  price  of  the  fourth 
horse  must  be  settled  by  the  postmaster 
and  the  Traveller,  according  to  mutual 
agreement. 

In  cases  where  permission  Is  granted 
to  postmasters  to  put  on  extra  horses, 
each  extra  horse,  or  cheval  de  rsnfori, 
U  charged  at  thirty  sous  per  post  This 

(0  SomeTrvrellert  alknr  each  Driver  forty 

a  post,  but  tbix  is  loo  much. 
(•)  As   there  arc  no  regular  toll-gates, 


permission  is  sometimes  granted  for 
the  whole  year,  and  sometimes  for  the 
six  winter  months  only,  commencing 
on  the  first  of  November. 

A  earriage  drawn  by  three  horses 
must  not  carry  more  than  140lbs.  of 
luggage:  and  if  carriages  contain  above 
the  usual  numljer  of  persons,  postmas- 
ters have  a  right  to  charge  one  franc 
per  head  for  every  person  above  the 
usual  number :  they  likewise  have  a 
right,  so  far  as  possible,  to  proportion 
the  number  of  horses  to  that  of  persons 
conveyed.  For  one  child,  if  under  ten 
years  of  age,  no  extra  charge  is  allow- 
able. Two  children,  if  not  more  than 
ten  years  of  age,  are  considered  as 
eqiiivalent  to  one  adult :  and  if  a  car- 
riage convey  above  two  children  under 
ten  years  of  age,  and  more  than  three, 
postmasters  have  a  right  to  charge  fifty 
centimes  per  post  fbr  each  of  them. 

Postmasters  at  Paris,  and  within  fif- 
teen leagues  of  that  city,  are  forbidden 
to  supply  a  Stranger  with  post-horses, 
rniless  he  can  produce  a  permission  to 
travel  post,  from  the  Directeur  Gene- 
ral} which  permission  is  delivered, 
gratis,  to  every  person  who  presents  a 
proper  passport. 

11  is  the  custom  in  France  to  put 
shafts  to  every  English  post-chaise, 
lashing  the  pole  under  the  perch :  be- 
cause an  English  post-chaise,  conveying 
four  persons,  is  permitted  to  travel  with 
one  postilion  and  three  horses  (four 
being  paid  for),  provided  it  have  shafts: 
^hlch  can  always  be  obtained  in  Post- 
towns  for  20  ft-ancs  :--and  this  mode  of 
travelling  generally  costs  about  four- 
teen-pence,  English^  per  mile,  fees  to 
postilions  inclusive. 

An  English  post-chaise,  conveying 
three  persons  bnly,  is  permitted  to  tra- 
vel with  one  postilion  and  three  horses, 
no  fourth  horse  being  paid  for,  pro- 
vided the  carriage  have  shafts. 

Distances  in  this  country  are  com- 
puted by  leagues;  one  French  league 
being  equal  to  about  three  thonsand 

?;eomelrical  paces:  and  stones  are 
requentty  placed  half  a  league  front 
each  other,  on  great  roads,  to  mark 
distances.  (») 

either  in  France  or  Italy,  Travellers  seldom 
find  themselves  called  upon  locontritotc  to- 
ward the  expense  of  repairing  the  roads : 

/|5. 
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TARIFF  OF  1832. 

CabrioUt  or  Chaise » 


No.  of  Per- 

KtM. 

l,or2 
3 


No.  of         Char^  per  Stmt 

Horses.  Horse.  Total. 

2  1  fr.  50  c.    Sfrancis. 

3  1,     60       4,  60  c. 

Caleche  with  one  Seat  and  a  Pole. 

t,or2     .       2       1,     50       3 
3-2  4* 

4  4       1.     50       6 

Carriage  with  two  Seat$  and  Shafts, 

1,2,  or  3       3       1,     50       4,    50 

One  Tranc  is  charged  for  each  per$oo 
exceeding  three. 

Berline  with  two  Seais  avid  a  Pole. 

1,2, 3,  or  4   4       1,     50  ,     6 

5  4  7 

6  6       1,     50       9 

One  franc  is  charged  for  each  person 
exceeding  six ;  but  it  is  nol  allowable  to 
put  more  than  six  horses  to  a  berline. 

It  is  customary,  in  ascending  th.e 
mountain  of  Tarlare,  near  Lyon^yand 
the  mountain  of  Echelles,  to  employ 
oxen ;  and  to  pay  for  them,  per  pair, 
thirty  sous  per  i  ost. 

Travellers,  on  arriving  in  France, 
ought  to  purchase  a  book  published 
every  year  by  the  Government,  and  eii*- 
titled,  '*  Le  Livre  des  PostesT  and  as 
alterations  are  frequently  made  in  this 
post-book,  it  is  advisable  to  inquire  for 
Jlhe  last  edition. 

The  Fosls  in  France  are  well  served: 
and  the  road.<:,  generally  speaking,  good 
during  summer  and  autumn.  It  bas^ 
however,  of  late,  been  much  the  prac 
tice  to  travel  in  Diligences ;  which  go^ 
both  by  land  and  water,  from  Paris 
to  all  the  departments  of  the  empire* 
The  water-diligence,  called  a  Coch$ 
d'eau,  is  often  preferred  to  the  land- 
diligence  in  those  provinces  where  the 
roads  are  rough,  and  where  the  travel- 
ler   can  descend  a  river;  to  ascend 

except  it  be  on  crotsiog  some  of  Ibe  new 
bridges ;  where  a  ToH  of  htm  one  to  &ree 
francB  per  carriage  is  jpaid ;  and  Iflcewtae  on 
crosiUDg  the  SUnpion,  the  Moot  Oeois,  and 
Splugen. 

(■)  ir  Travellers  Hod  themselves  aggrieved, 
cither  by  aa  Innkeeper  qr.  a  Post^master  in 
France,  (hey  should  have  imoiediate<  re- 
course to  the  Maire  of  the  district ;  (bat  Ma- 
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being  tedious :  but  on  rirers  where 
gteam^Paekets  hafve  been  estabiished, 
they  are  far  preferable  to  the  Goche 
d'eau,  in  which  the  oorapany  is  noi 
often  of«  pleasant  description. 

Persons  who  wisb^to  travel  wf tb  rapi- 
dity in  France  should  go  by  the  MaUe$ 
Postes,  which  convey  the  letter-bags. 
The  carriages  so  called  are  commodi- 
ons,-«sonie  of  them  carrying  three,  and 
etbera  four  passengers  $  each  ef  whom 
pays  thirty  sous  per  pc^st,  and  is  al- 
lowed 501bs.  of  InggtBge. 

Anoth^  expeditioas  mode  of  travel- 
ling is  to  ride  post,  preceded  by  a  posti- 
lion on  horseback;  the  luggnge being 
carried  in  saddle^biig^  by  the  Trarel- 
ler's  horse^  The  postfliion,  also,  will 
carry  a  portmanteau  behind  him,  pro- 
Tided  its  weight  does  not  exceed  thirty 
pounds.— ^Wheh  tbeae  eq^iestrlan  par- 
ties consist  of  more  than  three  persons, 
two  postlKofeis  are  indispensable. (') 

THE  U3UAL  PRICE  OF  PUBLIC  CAARIAGES 
THROUGHOUT   FRANCE. 

One  Inside  pil«ee»  per  league,  in  a 
Diligence        ...       .        Sons    16 
.  One  place  in  the  cabriolet,  or 
outside  seat  of  a  Diligence     .       .    10 

One  place  in  a  Fourgon,  or  lug- 
gagercart        .       .,     .       .       .6 

One  pla«e  in  a  Cocks  d'eau      .      3 

Public  carriages  in  Prance  are  more 
Gonreoient,  and  less  crowded,  than  in 
England;  and  the  elvllity  Foreigners 
generally  receive  fTem  Conductors  of 
Diligences^  Passengers,  and  innkeep- 
ers, renders  this  mode  of  travelling 
pleasant;  beside  wtriob^  luggage  of 
every  description  is  conveyed  remark- 
ably safe  by  the  French  i>illgenoes.(») 

CANAL  OF  LANGUEDOC. 

This  Canal,  began  by  Henry  iv.,  and 
about  two  handred  miles  In  length, 
unites  the  Atlantic  Oeean  to  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

From  Bordeaux  to  Toulouse,  againct 

gistrate  being  bound  to  redress  grievanoes. 
(0  The  family  pf  the  Author  sent  their 
imperials  from  Lyons,  by  the  Diligence,  to 
Nice:— thc^y  contained  trinkets,  bice,  etc.  of 
considerable  value;  andj  owing  to  a  neglect- 
fbl  Courier,  were  neither  locked  nor  cord- 
ed, hut  nevertbeteis,  arrived  at'Ifioe  in  per- 
fect satiety. 


fraucb.  ]  ftOCTBS^ 

the  stream,  the  merdiaBt-bottt  is  tea  | 
days  io  going  up  the  Garonne:  from 
Toulouse  to  Bordeaux,  with  the  stream, 
three  days  in  going  down.  The  price, 
per  head,  in  the  merciiant-*boat,  Trom 
Bordeaux  to  Toulouse,  is  twelve  francs. 
The  price,  per  head,  in  the  Gorernment 
Packet4ioat  down  the  Canal,  from  Tou- 
louse to  Bexiers,  is  nine  francs  ten  sous ; 
and  the  accommodations  are  good. 
I'Uggage,  per  quintal,  costs  fourfrants 
tweive  sons;  and  the  time  employed  In 
going  is  three  days.  The  voyage,  on 
board  a  nerehant-hoat,  from  Toulouse 
to.G^te,  generally  occupies  a  week. 
Uerohani-boats  take  carriages;  but  the 
Government  Packet ^.boat  does  not. 
Between  Bordeauxand  Toulouse^  during 
summer,  the  Garonne  is  occasionally 
so  shallow  that  boats  cannot.pass.  The 
Canal  shuts,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Augnst, 
that  it  may  be  cleansed;  and  opens 
again  on  the  first  of  October. 

The  towns  visited  by  Travellers  who 
pursue  this  route,  are:  Bordeaux,  Tou- 
louse, Yillefranche,  Carcassonne,  Be- 
ziers,  and  Adge;  where  vessels  bound 
for  Marseilles  may  be  beard  of  dally,  by 
an  application  at  the  Cusiom-house. 

Travellers  may  go  from  Paris  to  Cette 
by  the  inland  navigation. 

The  passage  by  sea,  for  one  person, 
from  Cette  to  Leghorn,  costs  three  Na* 
poleoDS ;  and  from  Ma? sellles  to  Leghorn, 
five  Napoleons.  (•; 
The  distance  from  Calais  to 

Paris,  through  Amiens,  is 

computed  to  be,  English 

nriles 186 

From  Calais  to  Paris,  through 

Beauvais  .     »     •     .178 

FromOstend  to  Paris,  through 

Lille 192  3/4 

From  Dieppe  to  Paris,  through 

Rouen         125 

From  Bavre-de -Grace  to  Paris, 

through  Rouen.     .     .     .(•)164  */• 

B09TB  FROM  CALAIS,  THROUGH  AVI  Biff ^ 

TO  PARIS. 
PmU. 

1  7»  Aau^-llut'sson.— Road  good.   An 

(•)  There  are  two  very  flneSleam-Vessek 
that  start  from  Marseilles  for  Naples,— 
foudiiog  at  Geuoa,  Leghorn,  and  also  at 
Civila  Vcccbia,— every  ten  days ;  viz.  on  the 
lOtb,  20lh,  and  aOth  of  each  month.   There  I 
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extra  half-post  is  paid  on  quit- 
ting Calais. 
1       Jlfargutsa— Best  Inn,  JLa  Cer/l 

1  Vi-SonZo^ns^ Road  paved.  When 
the  pavement  is  not  well  kept, 
say  to  yonr  postilion,  "Allez  sur 
la  tern;"  and  he  will  generally 
take  the  road  on  the  side  of  the 
pavement.  Best  Inn,  L'Hdtel 
du  Notdf  already  mentioned. 

2  Soiner^The  TiU  de  Bmuf  is  a 
good  inn. 

1       Cormont^Best  Inn,  Lt  Renard, 

1  '^  JlfontretM'{-*-lnns,  L'Hdtel  de  la 
Cour  de  France,  and  L'Hdtel 
deLondres,  already  mentioned. 

1  %  Nampont, 

1  ^srnaif^The  Post-house  here  is 
a  remarkably  dean  and  comfort- 
able lnn,wilh  an  excellent  larder. 

1  iVouvotft—The  country  from  Ca- 
lais hithen  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, open,  and  thinly  peopled. 

1  Vi  Abbeville— Best  Inns,  the  Tete  de 
Bienf,  etc.  already  mentioned. 

1  V,  Aill^  le  Haut'Cloeher, 

1  74  Flixoourt. 

d  Pe4squigny^9M\f  a  league  flrom 
this  town  is  an  ancient  Camp 
supposed, from  its  shape,  to  have 
been  a  work  of  the  Gauls. 

1  V«  Amiens— Anciently  Atnbianutn, 
was  the  Capital  of  the  Ambiani 
'  previous  to  C»sar*a  conquest  of 
Gaol:  its  forllfiicatiens  exist  no 
longer;  but  its  houses,  generally 
speaking,  are  well  built,  and  Its 
streets  wide  and  straight.  The 
Cathedral  here  was  begun  in 
1220,  by  Bverard,  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  continued  by  hts 
successor,  Godefroy.  Us  inte- 
rior is  ornamented  with  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty*six  pillars,  of  a 
delicate  though  bold  construc- 
tion ;  and  forty-four  of  the  num- 
ber are  detached.  Those  which 
surround  the  choir,  and  those 
placed  against  the  walls  separat- 
ing thedia'erentchapeis,resound 
like  bells  when  struck— and 
hence  are  called  las  Colonnes 

are  likewise  others,  hut  their  departures 
are  not  on  fixed  days. 

(*}  It  appears  that  theit  distanees  arc 
over-rated. 
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Sonnantes:  that  denoininated 
Le  Pilier  Sonore  is  peculiarly 
sonorous.  These  pillars  support 
an  immense  and  very  lofty  vault. 
The  edifice  contains  three  cir- 
cular windows,  orbeadUrul  stain- 
ed glass.  The  pulpit  merits  no- 
tice; and  the  stsils  of  the  choir, 
finished  in  1519,  are  finely  exe- 
cuted. On  each  side  o  f  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  a  Cenotaph  in 
bronze ;  the  one  erected  in  ho- 
nour orBverard,  the  other  of  G6- 
defroy.  The  interior  ofthis  Cathe- 
dral is  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  feet  in  length,  fifty  In  breadth, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty^Wo 
in  height.  Its  Nave  has  the  re- 
putation of  being  the  most  per- 
fect piece  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  France ;  and  the  Public  Pro- 
menade, tailed. VAutoy,  merits 
notice.  Amiens  is  watered  by 
the  Somme,  and  contains  40,000 
inhabitants,  together-with  a  good 
Inn,  I'Hdtel  de  la  Po9te,  The 
country  from  Abbeville  hither 
abounds  with  corn;  and  many 
parts  of  the  road  are  bordered 
with  fruit  trees.  An  extra  half- 
post  is  paid  on  quitting  Amiens. 

1  Va  HibiCourt 

1       Flers 

i  'A  Bretsuil^The  Hdtel  de  VAnge 
here  is  a  toierably  good  inn. 

1  V.  Wavignie$ 

1  St,  Juitei 'y^The  road  from  Bou- 

logne hither  is  good,  and  not 
paved ;— hence  to  Paris  it  is  pav- 
ed, and  usually  well  kept. 

2  CI«rmont-^This  is  a  small  but 
prettily-situated  Town,  on  the 
summit  of  a  steep  hill,  weltered 
by  the  river  Olse:  and  the  Ter- 
race which  surrounds  -an  old 
Castle  here  (once  the  property  of 
the  Cond6  family,  but  now  con- 
verted into  a  House  of  Correction) 
Is  worth  visiting.  The  painted 
Glass  io  the  Windows  of  the  Castle 
merits  notice.  BtsllnUyL'ipee, 

1  74  taignevilU 

±'/»  Chantilly^VTom   the   days    of 

Louis  Xlii.,  to  iboM.  wlien  iionii^ 

Xyi.  was  unjuatly  doomed  to 

•  suffer  death  on  a  aeaffold,  the 


Park  and  splendid  Palace  of 
:Ghantilly  belonged  to  the  Mont- 
morencies  and  theCondis;  but, 
during  the  las^amed  period, 
.  the  Park  was  laid  waste,  and  the 
.  Patece  nearly  destroyed.  What 
remains,  bowever,  of  this  prince- 
ly residence  merHs  notice.  The 
Bdtel  d'Angleterre  atCbanliily 
19  a  good  Ion* 

1  Vi  l4*siarekM 

1 74  J^couen—Aller  passing  the  forest 
of  Chantilly,  the  road  goes 
through  a  pretty  country  to  this 
Town,  where  a  magnificent  ChA- 
teau,  erected  by  Anne  de  Mont- 
morency, in  the  reign  of  Freocis 
I.,  still'  remains.  The  HoteitU 
lAiU  at  .Ecouen  is  a- comfortable 
Inn. 

1  'A  St.  Jhnii 

1  Parts-fAn  extra  post  is  paid,  both 
on  enliering  and  on  ^i^tting  this 

35  posts. 

EOUTE  FBOM  CALAIS,  THROUGH  BEAU- 
VAIS,  TO  PAHIS, 

This  road  is  lesshilly  thanthat  through 

Amiens,  and  In  all  respects  equally  good, 

with  less  pavement. 

ISV4  Abbeville ->•  See  the    preceding 

route,    from    Calais,    through 

Amiens,  to  Paris. 

274  ^initflter— The  Posl-Aouse  is  a 

toleiiaUe  Inn« 
174  Camps 
1  7^  PotjB— Inn,  Le  Bereeau  d'Or,  and 

tolerably  good. 
1 3/4  Granvilliers-'The  Hdtel  d^An- 
gleterre  is  the  only  good  loo. 

1  74  iBhirseille'iur'CHse^BesilaQftJbe 

tpee  Royals. 

2  74  Beauvais.    Best.  Inns,  IJJEeu  de 

France,  etc,  alrMdy  menlloned. 

1  Vi  Nvaaies.     . 

1  7a  Puiseux 

1  7^  i^aiifnof»r-^ur-0<»c— Best  Imw, 
Le  Paon,  etc.«  already  men- 
tioned. 

1  7>  M<ti»eiie$ 

1  7>  St.  DenU 

1      ,4»ari» 

32  7a  posts. 


I 

CO  The  Postmaster  has  a  right  to  put  on  an  exica  hone^Croia  St.  J«steto  Clenpont. 
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ROUTE  FROM  CALAIS  TO  PARIS,  TAROUCH 
ST.  OMER  AlfD  ABIENS.  ] 

2  Va  Ardret 

1  La  Recousse 

2  Saint  Omer^Tbis  Town  eoataios 

20,000  iDbabUaats. 
2       Avr^uU 
1  7«  LillerM 
1  V«  Pomes     : 
1  'A  Sf.  Poi 

1  V«  Fr«t)ent 

2  DoulJtffM 

2       Amiens 
17       Paris 

36  'A  postsJ^ 

ROUTE  FROM  OSTEND  TO  PARIS,  THROUGH 

LILLE. 

Ostend  is  a  considerable  Town,  with 
12,000  inhabitants,  and  a  good  Porl,^ 
though  the  entrance  to  it  is  nolperrect- 
ly  safe,  except  at  high  waler.    Some 
fine  Paintings,  by  Fleqaisb  masters,  may 
be  seen  here.    The  Town-Hall  isa  hand- 
some building,  and  the  H,6t$l  Belleviie- 
is  a  Gomrortable  Inn.    Here  likewise  is 
a  more  receDlly-establisbed  Ino>  The 
Bath  Hvteh  which  famishes  a  Table 
d'Hote. 
4  Va  Fumes 
2  V4  Roitsbrugge 
2  3/4  Ypres 

4  Lille— This  ancient  Capital  of 
French  Flanders  is  a  large  and 
strong  Town,  watered  by  the 
Deule.  It  was  originally  built 
on  marshy  ground  encircled 
with  water— a  circumstance  to 
which  it  owes  its  name.  The  in- 
habitants amount  to  60,000. 
The  streets  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, regular  and  bandsome ;  and 
the  Rue  ,Royale  would  not  dis- 
grace an  Italian  city.  The  thea- 
tre is  a  good  one:  and  the  Inns, 
namely,  VHdtel  de  Gand,  and 
L'Bdtel  de  Bourbon,  are  very 
comfortable.  The  Citadel  of  UHe 
was  planned  by  Vanban,  and  is 
deemed  one  of  the  finest  in  Bu- 
rope. 

An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid 
on  quitting  Lille. 
i  %  Pont  a  Marcq 
2  7a  Douay— This  Town,  seated  on  the 
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river  Scarpe>  is  large,  well  forti- 
fied, ahd  remarkable  for  regu- 
larly built  streets,  and  ramparts 
which  form  pleasant  Preme- 
nades.lt  contains  one  of  the  finest 
Arsenals  in  France,  a  Cannon- 
Foundry,  a  Theatre*  a  College, 
and  a  Public  Library.  It  is  the 
birth-place  of  Giovanni  di  Bolo- 
gna; and  its  inhabiUnts  amount 
to  17,000. 

Bao'Aubeneheul 

Gambray  —' anciently  Casnara- 
eum,  contains  14,000  inhabit- 
ants. Us  streets  are  bandsome; 
and  the  Grande  Place  and  H6Ul 
de  Ville  merit  notice.  The 
Steeple  of  the  Cathedral  is,  in 
point  of  construction,  bold  and 
elegant;  tbeCiUdeUwbichsUnds 
on  a  commanding  eminence,  Is 
splendid;  and  the  new  Abbey 
Church  contains  celebrated 
Paintings  in  imitation  of  Bassi- 
rilievi  by  an  artist  of  Antwerp. 
Cambray  was  the  residence  of  the 
great  and  virtuous  Fenelon ;  to 
whose  memory  its  citizens  have 
erected  a  mfonument. 

Bonavy 

Fins 

/*erofifie— This  is  a  fortified  town, 
seated  on  the  Somme. 

Marche  le  Pot 

Fonches 

Roye 

Conchy-lee-Pots 

Cuvilly 

Goumay-sur-Aronde 

Bois  de  Lihus 

Pont  St,  JUaxence 

Senlis 

La  Chapelle-en^Serval 

Louvres 

Bourget 

Paris 


43  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  DIEPPE  TO  PARIS,  THROUGH 
ROUEN. 

Dieppe. is  an  old  Town,  supposed  to 
derive  its  appellation  from  the  name  of 
a  contiguous  river,  once  called  the 
Deep.  Dieppestandsat  the  mouth  of  the 
Arques,  which  forms  a  long  and  narrow 
Harbour,  between  Rocks  on  the  one  side, 
andtQuaypo  theotber.  Tlk^GrandeRue 
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embellfshed  with  handsome  Shops;  and 
the  Church  of  St.  Jacques,  erected  io 
the  thirteenth  century,  is  a  good  spe- 
eimen  of  Gothic  architecture.  The 
Castle,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Town, 
now  serves. for  barrabks:  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  ancient  structure;  but 
Hhat  part  which  slUl  exists  wa&  built  in 
1435.  The  view  from  its  summit  is 
beautiful.  Among  the  modem  improve- 
ments at  Dieppe  are  the  Canal,  the 
Bathing -Es tab lishment^  the  Theatre, 
and  the  Dock.  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants is  computed  at  about  20,000;  and 
the  number  of  visiters,  during  the  bath- 
ing season,  is  very  considerable.  Here 
are  three  good  Inns;  namely,  the  Hotel 
Royal,  the  ^ot€l  d* Albion^  and  Tay- 
lor's Hdtel.  On.lhe  cliff,  about  onemile 
to  the  east  of  the  Town,  is  a  vast  earth- 
work, denominated  Ze  Camp  de  Cesar; 
but  supposed  to  be  of  Celtic  origin. 

An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid  on 
quitting  Dieppe. 

2       Omonville 

1  *A  Jofe«— The  Inn  here  is  tolerably 
good. 

1  %  Catnbres 

2  Rouen  —This  City,  anciently  call- 

ed Rotomagt^,  is  supposed  to 
contain 80,000  inhabitants.  The 
Cathedral,  begun  by  William, 
the  Conqueror  of  England— the 
Churches  of  St,  Ouen  and  St, 
JIf oclou— the  Bridge  ,of  Boais 
thrown  over  the  Seine— and  the 
Ruins  of  a  Stone  Bridge,  buHl 
by  the  Empress  Matilda,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  1.  of  England, 
deserve  notice,  in  the  Hdtel 
de  Ville,  formerlythe  Benedic- 
tine Convent  of  St.  Ouen,  is  a 
Public  Library,  eootaiuiog  up- 
wards of  70,000  volumes,  and 
a  Gallery  of  Pain  lings. 
Among  the  Hotels  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Travellers  is  the 
Grand  Hotel  de  Rouen, 
Steam-Boats  run  between  Rouen 
and  Paris ;  and  are  three  days  In 
going  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  City  :•  they  do  not  take  pas- 
sengers, being  catcuUited  for  the 
tran  sport  of  merchaodt<se  only.  (<) 
An  extra  half'-post  is  paid  on  quit- 
ting Rouen. 

(•)  A  steam-boat  for  Passengers  has  com- 
mcoced  (1836)  nmoing  froai  Paris  to  Rouen. 


1  V*  ForgerFeret 

1      Bourg-Baudouin 

1  V4  Ecouis 

2  Thilliers 
2      Magny 

1  V*  Bordeau-^le^Vigny 

2  Pontoise— This  Town  is  placed  at 

the  confluence  of  the  Oise  and 
the  Viorne;  and  its  upper  build- 
ings command  a  magnificent 
prospect. 

1        Herblay 

1  V*  Courhevoye 

1  Paris— This  road  from  Dieppe  to 
Paris  is  good,  though  hilly  be- 
tween the  former  tovn  and 
Rouen. 


22  V4  posts. 

BOUTE  FROM  OIEPPB  TO  PARIS, THROCGn 
GISOBS. 

iVi  Fkis  Robert 

2  Pommereval 

3  For^«s-^elebratM  for  ita  mine 

ral  watersw 
2  Va  Gournay  —  Pamous    for    good 
butter. 

1  Vs  TaimonUer    . 

i  'A  fitfors— The  Church  here  con- 
tains windows  of  fine  painted 
glass;  and  the  Ch&teau,  built 
toward  the  end  of  the  twellUi 
century,  by  Philip  Augustus,  U 
very  curious. 

2  Chars 
2V^  Pontoise 

3  Va  Paris 


20  po$ts. 

ROUTE  FROM  HAVRE-DR-GEACETO  PARIS, 
TaR0<[JGH  ROUEN  AND  ST.  GBAMAIN- 
EN-LATE. 

Havre,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  is  a  flourishing  commercial  City, 
which  COD  tains  20,600  inhabitants,  and 
possesses  the  advantage  of  a  Port  ac- 
cessible during  almost/every  wind:  its 
Floodgates  and  Basins,  made  by  Na- 
poleon, merit  notice.  Its  best  Inns  are, 
ih^  Hotel  du  Bxen^iewa,  and  the  Hdtel 
desJndes. 

An  extra  half  post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Harre. 

2       La  Botte 

It  takes  about  13  hours  to  go  and  about  18  to 
return. 
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1«A 

^0lft«9 

2V4  Ttetot 

«V4 

JrarentM 

2 

Ronen 

17. 

Port  St.  (hien 

2 

tou9ier$ 

i  V4  CoiKon 

1*A 

Vernon 

1% 

Bonnf^eM 

1% 

Mant^ 

2 

Meulan 

1 

Triel 

1'/. 

St,  ^ermain^n-Laffe 

IV4 

Courhevoie 

1 

Paris 

273/4 

,  posts. 

EOUT«  FBOK  HELTOBT8LUTS  AND  ROT- 
TEBDAH,  TBROOOB  ANTWERP  AND 
BRVMEU,  TO  PARIS. 

The  Steam-Packet,  Attwood,  whidi  • 
(during  the  season)  leaves  London  onee 
a*week  for  Rotterdam,  enters  the  Ifaes 
at  Breille,  when  the  tide  permits;  and, 
at  other  times,  goes  by;wa7  of  HelvDet- 
sluys;  proceeding  direct  to  Rotterdam. 

1  'A  ^rei7Ie— Situated  at  the  mouth 

of   the  Maes.    Best  Inn,  the 
Golden  Lion* 

2  'A  J{onerddfii(') 

3  'A  Stryensacu 

1  V;  Moerdyek 

2  Cruyslaeste 

3  V,  Coin  d' Argent 

3  'A  ^nfw«rp— This  City,  once  the 
centre  of  commerce,conti|ined, 
at  that  period,  15P,000  inha- 
bitants :  now,  it  has  little  more 
than  one  third  of  the  number : 
but  some  of  its  stately  build- 
ines,  together  wilhtf  fine  street, 
called  La  Place  de  Mer,  still 
remain.  Antwerp  is  seated  on 
the  Scheldt,  a  tide-river,  twenty 
f^et  deep  at  low  water ;  there- 
fore vessels  are  enabled  to 
inchor  close  to  the  Quays.  The 
CofA«dr(i2,amagnificeiit  struc- 
ture, contains  line  pictures  by 
Flemish  masters,  pre-eminent 
among  which  is  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  by  Rubens.  The 
interiorofthlschurchissolemn 
and  grtnd;  and  its  Sfire^  four 
bondred  and  siity^aii  feel  high. 


is  very  beautifal.  The  CAwcA 
of  Si,  Jamet  eoRtains  a  Chapel 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
Rubens ;  whose  ashes  rest  below 
the  .  Attar,  above  which  is  a 
picture  by  that  fine  artist,  re- 
presenting the  Infant  Saviour 
on  his  Mother's  knees,  St.  J^ 
rome,  St.  George,  two  Female 
Figures, and  an  aged  Bishop.  St. 
George  and  the  FemaleFigures 
aresaid  to  be  portraitsofRubens 
an4  two  of  his  wives.  The  Jfti- 
Moum  contains  fine  paintings 
by  Rubens  andVandyck.    The 
Communion  of  St.  Francis  is  by 
the  former,  and  Christ  on  the 
Croas,  with  St.  Catherine  and 
St.  Dominic  mourning,  is  by 
the  latter.  The  Exchange  and 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville  are  hand* 
some;  and  the  best  Inn  is  the 
Hdtel  d'Angleterre. 
2  V4  tficAltn— The  Churches    here, 
and  the  Chapel  of  the  Beg%nine$, 
deserve  qotice;  as  they  contain 
Paintings   by     Rubens,    Van- 
dyck,  etc. 
1  'A  Ftlvorts— The  pleasantest  mode 
of  travelling  hence  to  Brussels 
is  by  the  Canal ;  from  which, 
the  superb  Palace  of  SchcBnberg 
may  be  seen  to  great  advantage. 
1  V4  BnisfelS'This  City,  the  Capital 
of  Belgium,  is  watered  by  the  lit- 
tle river  Sen ne,  and  supposed  to 
haveaboul75,000  inhabitants. 
Its  fortifications  are  destroyed, 
and  its  Ram  parts  (being  planted 
with  trees)  are  converted  into 
Promenades.  The    Palace    of 
Lacken  is  pleasantly  situated; 
the  Park  and  Place  Royale  are 
splendid;  and  the  Tower  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville^  a  fine  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture,  is  three 
hundred  and  siity-four  feet 
high,  and  has,  on  its  summit,  a 
Statue  of  St.  Michael,  which, 
though  colossal,  turns  with  the 
wind.    Tht  public  Gallery  of 
Paintinge  and  iht  public  'Li- 
brary (rich  in  illuniinated  ma- 
nuscripts) merit  notice; as  does 
Ihe  Church  of  St.  QuduU,  The 
Opera-house  is  handsome;  and 


(0  Set  Appendix^*'  llouAxm." 
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tbe  lace  made  here  has  long 
been  celebrftted.  At  the  finglish 
Establishni est  of  Messrs.  Pratt 
and  Barry,  a  good  Colection  of 
Books,  Newspapers,  etc.,  may 
be  foand. 

Inns,  Hdtel  de  VEurope, 
Place  Koyale— iff die2  d' Angle- 
terre— Hotel  de  Bellevue,  etc. 
This  may  be  called  a  ebeap  city 
for  permanent  residence  ; 
thoogh  hpnse-rent  is  dear. 
Abont  nine  miles  from  Brussels, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ge- 
nappe,  a  market-town  on  the 
river  Dyle,  is  4he  Field  of  Wa- 
terloo; where  a  small  band  of 
British  Heroes  subdued  tbe  Gi- 
gantic power  of  France,  and 
put  to  Hight  her  ablest  General. 

Bal 

La  Genette 

Soignies 

Jlfons^This  Town  it  said  to  have 
22,000  inhabitants,  and  a 
Castle  erected  by  Julius  C»esar. 
Tbe  Church  is  a  handsome 
building,  and  its  Side  Altars  are 
of  Jasper. 

An  extra^  quarter  of  a  post  is 
paid  oil  quitting  lions.. 

Bouisa 

Quievermn 

Valenciennes^^  k  strong  Town, 
supposed  to  have  30,000  in- 
hatMtants.     11  stands  on  the 

.  Scheldt,  and  the  Citadel  was 
constructed  by  vaubfMn.  Best 
Hotel,  Xe  Pol  (^'JStaiM. 

Bowhain 

Qambray 

Bonavy 

Fine 

Peronne 

Paris  (v; 


69  3/4  posts. 

Paris  (as  already  mentioned)  is  said  to 
contain  three  hundred  good  Hotels, 
many  of  which  are  splendidly  furnish- 
ed :  some  of  them,  however,  may  be 
with  niore  propriety  denominatedready- 
furnished    lodging-houses;    as   they 

(>}  See  **  Boute  l^rom  Obtend  to  Paris 
tfarw^  Ulle.» 

(>}  Tbe  bread,  throughout  France,  has  been 
very  much  improved  of  late  yeara;  4iUd 


neither  provide  eatables  nw,  waiters  : 
though  the  English  custoip.  of  doiog 
both  has  lately  gained  groqnd.  .Among 
the  best  Hotels  are  :— The  Hdtel  ilf  eu- 
riee.  Rue  de  RivoU,  UtMJJdtel  Bristoh 
Place  Vendome;  the  Uotel  d' Hol- 
lander Rue  de  la  Paixi,  the  V6tel 
de  Wagrams  Rue  de  RivoUf  Lawson*s 
Hotel,  Rue  St,  Honore;  Prince  Miegent 
Hotel,  Rue  St.  Hyaeinthe;  Hdtel  dee 
Princes,  Rue  Richelieu^  Hotel  de 
France,  Rue  Laffitte;  and  Potel  d"An- 
gleterre.  Rue  dee  Filles  St,  Thomas. 
Accommodations  for  a  small  family*  in 
the  quarter  of  the  Tuileries,  usually  cost 
from  four  to  five  hundred  franca  a- 
month;  but  the  same  accommodations 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Faubourg  St, 
Germain,  or  fi%Br  the:  MesMogeries 
Royales,  for  two  thirds  of  that  sub. 

Ready-furnished  Apartments  may  be 
hired  in,privatie  houses  j  and  several  re- 
spectable Parisians  take  Boarders:  but 
Families  who  design  to  remain  some 
time  at  Pa«is,and  wish  to  live  with  eco- 
nomy there,  should  rent  an  unfurnished 
apartmentt  hiring  furniture  of  an  uphol- 
sterer* Persons  who  travel  ina  Diligence 
may  yswiUy  find  temporary  accommo- 
dation at  the  Hptel  attached  to  the 
Diligence-office,  or  some  ot^her  in  the 
vicinity.  ,    . 

Katablesandwine  are  good  atPari8;(>j 
and  7ratt«urs  will  send  plentiful  dinners 
to  large  families  at  from  three  to  five 
francs  a-lHBad,-tbread,  fruit,  and  wine, 
not  included  :  but  single  men  are  better 
served  by  taking  their  meals  at  the 
house  of  a  Restaurateur;  which  is  a 
sort  of  Tavern,  where  Ladies  likewise 
may  dine,. without  the  smallest  impro- 
priety%  Ladies  are  also  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  the  Ca/«x,wheretea> coffee, 
chocolate,  etc*,  are  served  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  coffee,  liqueurs,  beer,  lemo- 
nade, and  icei^  in  the  eveniog.  Most  of 
the  Cafes  furnish  what  is  called  a 
el^e^ner  froid  a  la  fourchette,  whieh 
consists  of  sausages,  cold  meat,  eggs, 
afid  excellentwioes;  and^^the  Parisians 
seldon^  dine  before  fivq.or  sjix  o'clock, 
tliey, frequently  take  these  meat  break- 
fasts, y^ry,  In  the  Palais  Royah  is  a 
celebraied  Restaurateur,  The  FHres 

there  is  now  made,  in  tbe  BoghbiHirhood  of 
Pentrde  Beamoisia,  a  ehc«riimilar  to  that 
called  in  England  Slilloa. 
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wise  arc  celebrated..  M  Richard's, 
No.  137»  Galerie  de^  Val^,  which  is  a 
go o«i bouse* one  may  dine  for  two  francs, 
and  have  for  that  sum  Abree  dishes  at 
choice;. so iip^  bread,  half  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and- dessert.  Persons  who  dine  a 
la  earte  (that  is^  not  at  a  priee  fixed 
beforehand)  ahotild  take  care  to  order 
only  such  a  number  of  portions  of  each 
dish  as  they  are  likely  to  oat,  every 
portion  being  charged  separately.  The 
€(trte  dujour'xs  put  into  your  hands  the 
moment  you  enter  th«se  tftverns,  with 
the  price,  per  portio«»>  of  every  dish,  and 
a  list  of  the  wines,  and  their  prices.-^ 
Excelient  breakfasts,  ices,  wines,  {kud 
liqueurs,  may  be  found  at  the  Cafe  «Le 
J^oy,  the  Cafe  de  la  RotondCs  and  .the 
€af4s  Lemblin,  Falots,  and  Orleans; 
also  ixt  the  PalaiBrBoyah  A  demi-tasse 
of  coffee  costs  eight  sous;  a  glass  ol* 
liqneur,  from  five  to  eight  sous,  and 
upward;  a  earafe  of  lemonade,  orgeat, 
or  bavaroise^  fifteen  sous;a  glass  of  ice, 
fVora  fifteen  to  twenty  sons;  and  a  tee- 
breakfast,  wittteggs,etc.  thirty-sis  sous. 
The  Cafe  Tortonis  Boulevard  des 
Itaiien$,  and  that  Di Hardy,  same  Boo- 
tevard,  at  the corner^f  the  Bue  laf/itte^ 
are  famous  for  lees^  and  Breakfasts  ala 
f&wrehette. 

A  good  Ffil«t-d6*p2aee^  wiK)  speaks 
Bnglisb,  may  be  hired  for  four  or  Ave 
francs  a-day,  he  finding  hImseK  in 
every  thing. 

A  Job^eoach  usually  costs  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty  fratkcs  per  day;  and 
from  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hun- 
dred francs*  |ier  month :  but  if  these 
carriages  be  taken  a  ftv  miles  Into  the 
country^  the  coachman  expeetc  five 
francs  for  himself. 

Hackney-coaches,  Chariots,  a»d  Ca- 
briolets, are  paid  for,  either  by  the 
course,  or  by  time.  For  a  coach  or 
chariot,  the  price-  is  thirlr  sobs  per 
course;  the  driver  having  a  right  to 
demand  a  fare  whenever  ordered  to 
stop;  hot  if  he  be  not  ordered  to  stop, 
he  must  drive  from  one  extremity  of 
Paris  to  the  other  for  the  above-men- 
tioned price.  The  fare,  by  time,  is  two 
francs  and  five  sous  for  the  first  hour ; 
and  for  each  subsequent  hour  one  franc 
and  fifteen  sous ;  unless  it  be  from  mid- 
night to  six  o'clock  hi  the  moroiog  '• 


between  whieh  hours,  the  course  is 
two  francs;  and,  by  time,  each  hour  is 
three  francs.  For  a  cabriolet,  f^om  six 
inthe  morning  till  midnight,  ihe  eourse 
is  twentyrfive  sous;  and,  by  time,  the 
first  hour  is  one  franc  and  fifteen  sous, 
and  even^  subsequent  hour  one  franc 
and  ten  sous.  From  midnight  till  six 
in  the  morning,  the  course  is  one  franc 
and  fifteen  sous ;  and>  by  time»  eacli 
hour  is  two  francs  and  ten  sous.  If  the 
clock  strike  twelve  immediately  before 
the  dismissal  of  a  fiacre,  the  coachman 
has  a  right  to  demand  ten  sous  extra. 
Drink-money  is  asked  for,  and  a  few 
sons  are  always  given ;  but  this  Is  op- 
tional. 

The  price  in  public  Carriages  which 
go  to  Versailles,  St.Clond,  St.  Denis,  or 
other  places  near  Paris,  is  from  15  to 
40  sous  each  passenger.  Those  which 
go  to  Versailles,  St.  Germain,  St. Cloud, 
and  other  western,  environs,  are  sta- 
tioned in  the  Hue  de  Rohan,  in  the 
Mue  de  Rivoli,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Qua*  dee  Tuileries;  while  those 
which  go  to  St.  Deni/9  and  the  other 
northern  environs,  start  from  the  Rue 
St.  Deni9^  or  the  Rus  d'Enghim*  near 
the  Gate  of  St.  Denis. 

A  considerable  number  of  public  car- 
riages,, of  a  novel  description,  have  rc- 
oetttly  been  established  to  convey  pas- 
aengecs  fVom  one  quarter  of  Paris  to 
andther.  '  Each  of  thiese  vehicles  con 
tains  fifteen  persons;  and  the  fare  paid 
by  each  passenger,  for  being  conveyed 
half  a  league,  is  six  soiis^  The  names  of 
OmnUius,  etc.  are  given  to  these  car- 
riages; all  of  which  bane  their  regular 
starling-posts. 

PassBge-'boats,  called  Cochss  d'eau, 
are  established  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Seine,  to  convey  Travellers  or  goods  to 
any  village  or  town  on  the  banks  of  that 
river,  or  of  the  Marne ;  and  likewise 
lnt«  Champagne  and  Burgundy:  but 
these  boats  travel  slowly,  and  never 
have  good  company  on  l>oard. 

Several  steamers  leave  the  Port  de 
la  Grive  every  day^  duripg  summer, 
for  Choisy-le-rol,  Vllleneuve  St.  George, 
Corbeil,  Melun,  'Fotilaineblean,  and 
yontereau,  and  vice  vertd.  These  ves- 
sels do  not  convey  carriages. 

The  average  price  of  prime  Joints  of 
butchers*  meat  Ci  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
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sous  the  pound  <«)— of  fewU,  from  forty 
sous  to  five  francs  each — of  Ihobest 
bread,  from  four  to  sii  sous  the  pound 
—  and  of  common  table  wine,  from 
flfl«en  to  twenty-five  sous  the  bottle. 
Travellers  should,  however,  recollect, 
that  between  average  and  actual 
prices,  there  may  be  sometimes  a  dif- 
ference. 

A  breakfast  d  la  fourehette  usually 
cos  Is  from  30  to  50  sous  a  head^  with- 
out wine. 

A  dinner  at  a  Reetaurateuf's  may 
usually  be  procured  at  from  three  to 
five  francs  a  head,  exclusive  of  wine. 

Corcellet,  Au  Gourmand,  PaUis 
Royal,  L'Amerlcain,  147,  Rue  St.  Ho- 
nore,  Ghevet,  RueVivienne,  and  Aymes, 
106,  Rue  du  Bac,  are  Marehande  de 
Comestibles  :^ihey  sell  ortolans,  game, 
poultry,  Hamburg  beef,  Bayonoe  hams, 
Bologna  sausages,  P^rigord  and  other 
celebrated  meat-pies ;  Italian,  Swiss, 
and  English  cheeses ;  English  ale, 
porter,  mustard,  tea,  Cayenne  pepper, 
curry-powder,  and  flsh-sauees;  wines, 
liqueurs,  and  almost  every  other  article 
of  luxury  for  a  table.  They  Hkewisesell 
ratafias  ;— -but  liqueurs  of  this  kind, 
whether  in  France  or  Italy,  are  ei«- 
tremely  deIeterious.(>) 

Among  the  best  wine-merchants  are, 
D^p<)t  of  Nathaniel  Johnson,  of  Bor- 
deaux, 21,  Rue  LouU  le  Grand;  A. 
Joubert,  D^pdt  of  Barton  and  Guestier, 
83,  Rite  Neuve  Vivienne, —The  beA 
Pastry-cooks  are,  Michel,  4,  RueNeuve 
du  Luxemhoura;  Tavernier,  358  bis. 
Rue  St.  Honore;  and  Guerre,  36,  Rue 
de  Rivoli.— The  best  Butchers  are,^ 
Cheval,  4,  Marchi  St.  Honore,  and 
Le  moult,  26,  Rue  de  la  Chaussee 
d'Antin.  They  cut  meat  in  the  Eng- 
lish manner;  and  have  constantly  on 
sale  rpunds  and  briskets  of  beef,  and 

(<)  The  French  pound  is  about  seventeen 
ouQoes  and  a  half;  and  the  lukigramme 
about  fliirty-five  ounces. 

(>)  A  melancholy  proof  of  this  occurred, 
not  long  siooe,  at  Pisa.  Two  Udies  were 
living  together  in  that  dly,  when  one  of 
them  complaining  of  cramp  in  lier  stomach, 
Uie  other  gave  tier  a  wine-glass  of  Ratafia, 
which  happened  to  be  in  the  bouse.  Shortly 
;tf(er  having  swallowed  it  she  died,  so  evi- 
dently ia  consequence  of  poison,  that  strong 
suspxions  fell  upon  her  friend;  who,  to 


Beats*  tongnea*  salted  d  I'AngiaSMe,-^ 
Tea-dealers  are,,  the  London  Tea-Corn- 
pany>  23,  Place  Venddme;  and  lohu- 
ston,  12,  Rue  Castialione.—nme  La 
Rochelle  is  Dreas-maker  to  the  Queen 
and  Princesses.  Mme  Desertine,  9,  Bou- 
levard  Montmartre,  and  Mme  Franco, 
7,  RueLouvois,  are  good  dress-makers. 
-^Mme  Clemen(on>  8,  Jlue  du  Port 
Makem,  near  Jlue  Louie-le-Grand,  was 
Corset- maker    to  the  late  Court  of 
France,  and  Is  sUll  employed  by  Ladies 
of  distiaction.--Aniong  the  most  cele- 
brated Tailors  are,  SchosDemaan,  28. 
Rue  de  laChaussSe  d'Aniin;  Moulin, 
11,  Jlue  Neuve  St,  Marc  ;  Humann, 
S5,  iiua  Neuve  dee  Petite  Champs; 
and  Blondel,  50,  Jlue  Neuve  des  Petite 
CAumps.— Chervy,  8,  Galerie  Feydeau, 
Passage  des  Panoramas,  is  a  good 
Hatter.^-Ashley,  2,  Jlue  Colbert,  Ley- 
marie,  8,  Rue  Louvois,  and  Montigaud, 
2  bis.  Rue  Vivienne,  are  good  Men's 
Boot  and  Shoe-Makers.    Pettron,  10, 
Jlue  Vivienne,  and  Melinolte»  io  the 
Jlue  de  la  Paix,  are  .good  Ladies*  Shoe- 
makers :  they  charge,  whether  for  silk 
or  leather  shoes,  six  francs  the  pair; 
for  thin  boots,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
francs ;  and  for  thick  boots,  lined  with 
fur,  twenty-t6ur  francs.    Ladies'  boots 
and  shoes,  ready-made,  may  be  pur- 
chased cheaper,  in  other  shops;  and 
excellent  Men's  shoes  and  boots,  toge- 
ther with  Ladies'  shoes,  called  piauSes 
(and  calculated  to  resist  the  chill  of 
brick-floors),  may  likewise  be  met  with 
ready  made  at  Paris.(3) 

Shawls,  Silks,  Blonde, and  other  Lace, 
Cambric,  Merinos,  and  all  kinds  of 
Linen  Drapery,  are  sold  at  the  follow- 
ing warehouses  :—X'J7erj(tere«  356, 
Rue  St.  Honort^Le  Grand  Colbert, 
2,  Rue  Vivienne-^ Awe  deux  Nuits^ 
Place  de  la  Bourse-^  Au  Petit  St. 

prove  her  innocence,  took  the  same  quantity 
of  Ratafia  herself  that  she  had  administered 
to  the  deceased,  and  expired  in  a  few  hours. 

Prompted  by  this  circumsUnce,  Professor 
Santi,  of  Pisa,  wrote  a  beautifUl  little  Woik, 
to  show  that  Ratafia  has  of  late  years  beeo 
made  with  lUilian  laurel-leaves;  the  extract 
from  which  is  a  deadly  poison. 

(3)  These  Piquies  are  sufficiently  large  lo 
be  worn  over  shoes,  and  liued  with  calico 
wadding  or  cotton,  quilted  into  thin  white 
satin.  ^    ' 
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ThofMU,  23,  Rue  du  BW'-^D^  Li$U, 
Mue  de  Grammont — La  Maison  du 
Pcnwre  DiabUj,  Rue  et  Galerie  Mon- 
teequieu,  3«  pret  le  Palais  Itoyal.— At 
GageliD'8, 9%Rue  Richelieu,  8iiks»  Ball- 
dresses,  and  various  fancy  articles,  may 
be  purchased.^Desirabode,  54,  in  the 
PfHaie  RoyaL  and  Mortimer,  11,  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  are  good  Dentists.— Didiot, 
1 66,  Galerie  du  Palais  Rayah  is  an 
eicellent  Jeweller.—Martin,  21,  Rue 
Grange  Bateliere,  sells  good  Rouge. 
^Souriau,  10,  Rue  de  la  Paix,  is  a 
good  watchmaker ;  and  Deniers,  IS, 
Rue  Vivienne^  has  a  ricb  collection  of 
Time-pieces,  and  other  articles.  In 
bronrze.— Vincent  Ghevallier,  Quai  des 
Lunettes,  is  an  esteemed  Optician.^ 
8^?res  Porcelain  Is  to  be  purchased  at 
18,  Rue  de  Rivoli,  first  floor— this 
Dipdt  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

Excellent  Professors  of  Dancing, 
Music,  Drawing,  and  Fencing,  may  be 
found  at  Paris.  M.  Mathleu  Coulon,  3, 
Rue  de  Choiseuh  Is  a  celebrated  Fen- 
cing-roaster: but  in  order  to  learn  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  the  cele- 
brated Professors,  Strangers  should 
apply  to  Messrs.  Galtgnanl  and  Co.,  18, 
Rue  Vivienne, 

Druet,  27,  Rue  Neuve  du  LuxefH- 
hourg,  is  a  Notary  Public,  who  fre- 
quently transacts  business  for  British 
subjects.— M.  de  la  Grange,  5,  Rue 
d'Hanovre,  is  a  Chamber  Counsel.— 
Mr.  Okey,  35,  Rue  du  fauhottrg  St. 
Bonori,  Is  a  Barrister ;— and  Mr. 
Sloper,  12,  Place  Dauphine,  is  an  Eng- 
Usli  Solicitor. 

Messrs.  GalignanI  and  Co.,  Librarians, 
18,  Rue  Vivienne,  sell  French,  Eng- 
lish, Italian,  Spanish,  and  German 
Books,  to|;ether  with  Travdllng  Maps 
Cor  every  part  of  Europe;  and  have 
Reading  Rooms,  and  a  large  and  excel- 
lent Circulating  Library.  They  publish 
every  morning,  Sundays  excepted,  an 
English  Newspaper;  the  price  of  which 
Is,  for  one  month,  10  f\rancs— 28  francs 
for  three  months-^ 52  francs  for  six 
months— and  100  francs  per  year.  Two 
francs  per  quarter  must  be  added  to 
receive  it  free  of  postage  throughout 
France;  and  five  francs  throughout 
Italy,  Switzerland,  or  Gernumy.  Sub- 
scriptions are  received  by  every  Book- 
seller, and  Director  of  the  Post-offices, 
throughout  France,  Italy,  Swltierland, 


and  Germany :  they  inust  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance. 

Reynolds  has  A  French^  English,  and 
American,  Circulating  Library^  at  55, 
Rue  Neuve  St.  Angustin* 

Roberts,  Surgeon  and  Apothecary, 
resides  at  23,  Place  Vendomei  where 
English  medicines  may  be  purchased. 
English  Patent  Medicines  are  also  sold 
at  Renard*9,  19,  Rue  Vivienne,  and 
prescriptions  carefully  prepared.  And 
the  only  English  Cupper  at  Paris,  Mr. 
Backler,  resides  at  23,  Rue  Gaillon, 
near  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 

Laundresses  at  Paris  charge  nearly 
the  satne  price  as  in  London :  but  per- 
sons who  reside  in  the  provincial  Towns 
of  France  may  get  their  Linen  washed 
very  reasonably. 

The  Meseetgeriee  Royales,  or  Dili- 
gence-Office, is  in  the  Rue  Notre  Dame 
des  Yictoires,  No.  22 :  Laffitte,  Cail- 
lard,  and  Co.'s  Diligences  start  from 
Rue  St,  Honor§,  No.  90,  or  Rue  de 
Grenelle  St.  HonorS,  facing  the  Pas- 
sage Vero-Dodat.  From  these  offices 
Diligences  go  periodically  to  every 
Town  in  France  situated  on  the  great 
roads. 

The  Offices  of  the  Cache  d'eau  de 
Raute  Seine  are,— CHiat'  Dauphin,  He 
St.  Louis,  No.  6,— Porl5r.  PaM^No.8, 
—and  Rue  de  Bretonvilliers,  No.  1. 

Yoiturlers,  returning  from  Paris  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  may  generally  be 
met  with  at  the  Hdtel  de  Toulouse,  Rue 
Git  le  Caur,  No.  6,  near  the  Pont  St. 
Michel;  and  at  the  11<)tel  deMontau- 
ban,  in  the  same  street;  and  persons 
going  to  Switzerland,  or  Italy,  would  of 
course  be  able  to  make  a  better  bar- 
gain with  these  men,  than  with  a  French 
Volturin. 

The  Voituriers  belonging  to  Dejean 
may  he  heard  of  at  the  pdtel  de  Tou- 
louse ;  and  their  prices  usually  are  as 
follows:— For  each  Inside  Passenger 
from  London  t«  Geneva,  dinner,  supper, 
and  beds  inclusive,  twenty  Louis-d*ors; 
from  London  to  Florence,  thirty-six 
Louis-d*ors;  from  Paris  to  Florence, 
twenty-six  Louis-d'ors ;  and  from  Paris 
to  Milan,  twenty-two  Louls-d'ors.  The 
expense  of  breakfasts,  and  the  gratui- 
ties to  Servants  at  Inns,  are  paid  by 
the  Passengers.  Each  Paswnger  is  al- 
lowed a  cwt.  of  luggage. 
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GKIfERAL  POSt-OFFICB. 


The  Office  where  letters  are  franked, 
is  open  from  ninq  till  four*  UBfiaid 
letters  are  received  at  4he  Geaeral  Postt 
Office  and  Exchange  till  five.  Letters 
for  foreigo  countnea  musi,  with  some 
exceptiQDs,  be  franked.  7he  post  for 
or  from  Great  Britain  is  every  day.  The 
postage  of.a  coram«n-sized  letter,  to  or 
from  Great  Brilaio,  is  forty  sous;  hut  as 
the  French  Post-Offiee  regulates  its 
charges  according  to,  the  weight  of  let*^ 
ters,  those  written  on  thick  paper  are 
charged  three  francs,  and  sometimes 
even  more.  l.etiers  ^an  be  franked 
throughout  from  Parts  to  Loi)don>  aod 
vice  vend,  for  forty  sous,  or  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  France  or  England ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  charge  is  only  twenty  sous  or 
ten  pence. 

The  General  Post-Office  has,  in  the 
different  quarters  of  Paris,  several 
auxiliary  boxes^  called  Bureaux  d'ar- 
rondissement,  for  the  reception  of  let* 
ters:  those  which  are  franked  mast  be 
put  in  before  three  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  those  which  are  not  franked,  be- 
fore half-past  three.  The  Poste  Rei- 
tante  is  open  from  nine  till  six. 

Letters  and  parcels  of  particular  con- 
sequence are  insured,  on  Ihe  payment 
of  double  postage.  Money,  likewise 
may  be  conveyed  with  safety,  per  post, 
on  the  payment  of  five  per  cent. 

Beside  the  Mails  which  set  out  in  all 
directions  from  the  General  Post-Office 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  two  others 
are  usually  despatched  every  morning 
to  the  environs  of  Paris.  These  bags 
go  in  carriages ;  each  of  which  conveys 
four  passengers,  who  are  booked  al  the 
Hdtel  des  Posies.  The  towns  receiving 
two  mails  per  day,  from  Paris,  send  the 
same  number  thither  in  return;  and 
the  towns  reCeiving.only  one  Mail  send 
but  one  in  return. 

PETITE  PbSTK. 

The  Petite  Poste  boxes  are  tp  be 
f^uod  in  all  the  quarters  of  Paris.  The 
postage,  per  letter,  is  three  sous  in 
Paris,  and  four  sous  in  the  environs ; 

(')  The  following  Rente  through  Mdun  (o 
Fossard  is  balf  a  Post  neairer  Qiah  that 
through  Fodtaioebleau. 

1       Charetiton 

1  'A  f^iUeneuve  Si.  Georges 


and  the  letton'are  taken  out  of  the 
boxeSfAnd  diatribuied  every  two  hours. 

ROtTE  FROM  PARIS  tO  GCITBTA, 
THROtTGlI  rONTAINBBLEAU  AND  DI- 
JON. (') 

i       Villejuif 
i^/^  J^romenteau 
1  Va  £ssonne    . 
.1  7^  Ponthierry 
i       Chailly 
i  74  t'ofitainebleau 
\  3  ,    Fo9$ar^ 
i     '  yuieneuve-la-Gui^d 
1  7«  Pont'Sur-^Tqnne 
1  'A  Sens— A  third  horse,  for  the  six 

winter  mouths>  both  going  and 

returning. 
i  Vi  ViUeneuve-le-Boi 
1       Vilfevallier 

1  Joigny 
1 7*  j^assou 

2  Auxerre— A  third  horse,  for  the 

six, winter  months,  both  going 
and  returning.  An  extra  quar- 
ter of  a  post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Auxerrp 

1  St,  Bris-^K  third  horse,  for  the 

six  winter  months,  both  going 
and  returning. 

2  Vermenton 

2  74  Lucy-le-Bois—K  third  horse,  for 
the  six  winter  months,  both 
going  and  returning. 

1  Avallon 

2  JRowvray— A  third  horse,  all  the 

year,  from  Avallon  to  Rou\Tay ; 

and  moe  versd,  during  the  six 

winter  months. 
^.     Maitonhfieuve -^  X  third    horse 

all  the  year  from  Maison-neuve 

to  Rouvray ;  but  not  from  Rou- 

vray  to  Waisoh-oeuve. 
2       Vitteaux 

iy^La  ChizUur^X  third  horse  all 
,    the  year  from  V^itteaux  hither, 

but  not  returning. 

1  'A  Pont-de-Paruf  —  A  third  horse 

all  the  year  from  this  place  to 
La  Chaleur,  but  not  returning. 

2  7,  Dijon  —  An  extra  quarter  of  a 

post  is  paid  on  quitting  D^on. 
2         Genlis 

1  Vi  Lieursaint. 

1  'A  CMleiet 
1       P^nfimx 
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1 3/4  Aiue^MM-^  A  third  horse,  for 
the  six  winter  months,  both 
'  going  and  returning. 

2      D6le 

2  Va  Moni'MuS'Vaudrey  — *  A  third 
horse,  throughout  the  year, 
both  going  and  returning. 

a  'A  PoUgny 

1  V>  M^ntTond  --  A  third  horse, 
thronghoat  the  year,  going,  but 
not  returning. 

1  7»  Ckampagnoie 

1  Va  Jli<i<$ofMienve  {/»r(^  —  A  third 
horse  all  the  year,  both  going 
and  retoming. 

i  'A  St,  iMurent  {Jnro)  —  A  third 
iborse  all  ttie  year,  iMth  going 
and  retuminff :  a  fourth  horse 
going,  but  not  returning. 

d  7>  Morep  •*-  A  third  horse  ail  the 
year,  both  going  and  returninff. 

1  V>  Les  JlousMs— A  third  and  foartti 

horseall  the  year,  going,  but  not 
returning. 
-t  V4  La  Vattay 

2  Geo;— This  is  the   last  French 

post.  A  third  and  fourth  horse 
all  the  year  Trom  Gex  to  La 
Yattay ;  but  not  returntng. 
2  Gen^e— A  third  horse  through-* 
out  the  year  from  Geneva  toGex* 
hotnotretwntng. 
The  price  of  post-horses  be- 
tween Geneva  attd  Gei  is  the 
saneasinFrance.(0 


64  V4  posts. 

The  road  through  Biion  and  Poligny 
to  Genera  having  been  already  de- 
scribed, it  is  needless  to  add  any  thing 
ftirther  on  the  subject  except  this,  that 
Travellers  ought  not  to  attempt  passing 
the  Jura  during  winter,  nor  very  early 
in  the  ^pring^  lest  their  progress  should 
be'impeded  by  show. 

■•UTB  VBOII  PARISTO  "DDOli;  XHftOUIffl 
TOlfllEBBB. 

17  7.  Jo^^wy 
-2       EBnon 
i  •/,  St.  Ptorenttn 
1  7«  Fldgny 

i  ^  ToDnerre^Thislown  Is  tbmlsh- 
ed  with«  good  Ina,  and  famed 

(>)  See,  oBder  Appendfac^  ^  SwrKBELAiiD," 
byiiia««iplon,toj!Sliii. 


for.  the  excellence  of  its  Wines. 
2  74  Aney-U'Franc 
2      Aizy'Sur-Armanpon 

1  7a  JIf on(5ard— Between  Montbard 

and  Vi)leneuve-les-€ouvers,  a 
third  horse  all  the  year;  ditto  be- 
tween Tilleneuve  -  les-€ouvers 
and  Chanceaux ;  and  ditto  be- 
tween Chanceaux  and  St.  Seine. 
Montbard  is  fhrnished  with  a 
tolerable  Inn. 

2  7*  VillenBW)e»Ui9*Couvers 

i  7a  Chanceaux  ^  The  source  of  the 
Seine  is  near  this  village. 

1  'A  St,  Seine '^80  called  from  Seine 
(son  of  Count  de  Memont),  who 
founded  an  Abbey  on  this  spot. 

1  74  Kii{-<le-5uxon— Famous  for  deli- 
<;ious  trout.  A  steep  and  stony 
asceni  firom  St.  Seine,  through 
the  forest  of  the  Val-de-Suzon ; 
and  half  a  league  to  the  right 
'  of  this  valley  are  two  Grottos^ 
encompassed  by  woods  and 
rocks,  und  as  remarkable  for 
their  stalactites  as  their  pic- 
turesque situation. 

3  D^n— «a  third  horse  all  the  year 

biftween  Val-de-Suzon  and  Di- 
•  jon ;  the  road,  however,  is  Jess 
itionntainons  than   that  from 
St.  Seine  to  Yal-de-Suzon. 


38  V4  P09t8« 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  BUON,  TBROUGR 
TROVES. 

tthiSToadbe^g  moreplentiftilly  pro- 
vided with  Inns,  than  that  by  way  of 
Tonnerreto  Dijon,  is  therefore  the  pre- 
ferable Route  for  persons  who  travel  en 
voituHn.) 
1       €hatepiton 

1  V*  '^osbot^— The  GhAtean  de  Gros- 

bois  is  embosomed  in  a  Forest, 
whielh  forms  a  Park  of  near  two 
thonsand  acres. 
i  Brie-Comte-'Bobert  —  A  small 
Howtt  on  the  right  hailk  of  the 
river  Yeres. 

2  Gnignee 

1      Mormani 

i  7i  iVafH|Pi*-*A  small  hut  pretty  Town. 

1  7t  JtfaitofHt>«j^(8ciifieandMarne}. 


the 


thiiivnie,  firom  Genera 
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1  V>  Provins— This  Town,  well  situat- 
ed in  a  beautiful  valley  watered 
by  the  Voulzie  and  the  Durtein^ 
possesses  a  Mineral  Spring  of 
some  repute:  and  au old  Tower 
here»  which  ooee  formed  part 
of  the  Castle  of  the  Counts  of 
Champagne,  was  constructed 
by  the  Romans.  The  upper  and 
lower  Town  united  contain  near 
six  thousand  inhabitants,  good 
lOBs,  Public  BM)^  a  College* 
«d4  Public  Literary;  but  ttie 
climate  is  damp  and  unwhole- 
some. The  celebrated  rose 
of  Provinsi  is  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  hither  fromJudea. 

2  iVo^fU-»M«>-5« me— beyond  Pro- 
vins  the  Road  ascends  a  hill, 
which  iead«  to  the  Forest  of 
Sorduo;  thence  traversing  a 
marshy  plain  to  Nogeot,  a  Town 
approacrbed  by  two  ..Bridges 
thrown  over  two  arms  of  the 
Seine.  The  Bridge  of  a  single 
arch  merits  notice;. as  does  the 
Tourer  of  the  Parochial  Church. 
About  a  quarter  o^a  league  from 
Nogent  is  an  old  £oad>  on  the 
rigbtf  leading  to  Troyes.  And 
half  a  league  farther  is  the  fa- 
mous ^frfrejf  0f,the  Paraclete, 
founded  by  Abelard,  and  sub- 
sequently the  abode  of  filoisat. 
The  Road  passes  near  the  Plaii» 
tations  which  belonged  to  this 
Monastery". 

Inns  at  Nt)gent,  le  Signe  de  la 
Croix  ;  Ue  (roM  Jtota  c(a  Jirur 
ealenk^ 

±       Pont-tur-'Seifi^ 

1  Va  4rraingee 

1  Vt  Griz-'K  third  horse  half  the 

year  between  Pootrsmv-Seiqe 
aa4  Griinges;  ditto  betweep 
Grangesand  Gr^z« 

2  7,  Troyes—  This  very  old  City,  the 

Capital  pX4«hampagae»  and  sup- 
posed, to.  ppsse«6>  about  $(7,000 
mbabitaiplsi,,ts  ca41ed»  in  the 
Itinerary  of.AiUaiiiAUSy  Augue- 
to6ona;  and  byj^tolemy*  Aw 
gustomana:  H  was  Hkewi^e 
oftlled.  IfieoMtet^^tUr  the  ai- 
cient  name  of  the  iohabitantf ; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  arose  its 
Modera  name  of  T^^yccliaj 
>^'an5  are  built  of  wood  painted, 


and  sftvetal  of  Ita  honses  are 
little  better  than  sheds :  it  pos- 
sesjses*  however,  an  Academical 
Society,a  College,  a  good  Public 
Library,  and  Public  Batbs.  The 
Nave  of  the   Cathedral,    the 
Ckuflreh  ofSt^  Etienne^and  the 
Chdteau,  once  the  residence  of 
the  Counts  of  Champagne,  are 
the  objects  best  worth  a  Tra- 
veller's attention.  The  Water 
here  is  scarry  drinkable.  The 
'  bestlmis  SiTe,l'H6telduMulet, 
and  k«  Jrot's  Petite  teus. 
An  extra  half  post  ia  paid    on 
quitting  Troyes. 
2  74  St,  Parre^ke-Vaudee^La  Poste 
.    i&a  very  good  inn. 
A  third  horse  half  the  year  be- 
tween Troyes  and  St.  Parre-les- 
Vaodes 

1  7»  l^ar-sttr-SetMa— Inns,    I'Hdtel 

Im^^erioi;  la  Couronn/e. 

2  7a  JIf  u«5y-sur-Setna— A  third  horse 

half  the  year  between  Bar-sac- 
.  Sekie  and  Mussy-sur-Seine. 
2  ChAtilloii-sar- Seine --On  ap- 
proaching CbitilloD,  the  Road 
crosses  the  Seine  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  DouiK.  The 
latter  stream  issues  from  a 
Bock, like  the  Fouatain  of  Vao- 
.  •  ciuse.  ChAtiHon  is  ornamented 
aifith  majestic  ruins  of  a  Castle, 
which  once  belonged  to  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy :  and,  on  a 
rising  ground,  to  the  right,  is  a 
splendid  ChAleau,  erected  by 
Marshal  Marmont.  At  a  short 
distance  above  ChAtlllon,  the 
Seine,  during  summer,  becomes 
dry ':  but  the  waters  of  the  Douix 
aupply  this  deflciency;  so  that, 
in  hot  feather,  it  is  the  Douix, 
ao^.not'  the  Seine,  which  de- 
scends to  Paris.  The  tion  cfOr, 
at  ChAtilloki,is  a  very  good  Inn. 

±'M  S^  Marv-^thB  Aoad  traverses 
two  Viliagciy  Hod-snr- Seine, 
and  Aisey-Ie-Duc  ( the  latter  de- 
lightfully situated),  and  then 
ascends  a  steep  bill,  passing 
afterward  through  a  moun- 
•  ta^npua  couniry,  clothed  with 

.   .    .  woodSita.St.Mare; .     , 

A  third  horse  from  ChAtillon  to 
Sl^'MaraaAliihe  ytani' 

1      iimpO/y— Alhlfd  hoMQ  itomSU 
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ll«rc  toAiiiiiilly,ror8ixlIonths; 

hui  not  vice  vend, 
1  ^/4  Chan€eaua)~'A  third  horse  from 

Ainpllly  to  Cbaoceauiy  and  vice 

verid,  for  six  months* 
1  V>  St.  Seine 

1  '/4  FaMc-Suison     • 

2  DijOdL 


37  V4^^  poftU. 

ROOTEFROH  PABIS  TO  POIfTARLIEB  AND 
JOUGNB;  ON  the  WAT   TO  LAUSANNE 

AND  GENEVA.(«J 

39  7*  Dijon,  through  Aoxerre. 
a      €eniis 
i  V«  Aux&nne 
a       B6le 

a  V*  Jfonf^toiM-Fdwdrey 
a      Mouckard 
i      Soitfif 
2  7,  £ev<er 

a  •/,  Pontar<«tr'--^F rentier  of  France, 
•3  Va  Jofijirhe  •»  Frontier  of  Switzer- 
'    land. 


5a  74  pofit0« 


ROUTE  FROM     LYONS   TO    GENEVA,   RT 
CERDON  AND  ST.  6ERMAIN-DB-J0UX. 

•V>  mrihel 
7*  MeHt'lnH 

7«  St.  Denis 

St,  Jean^le^Vieiup 
7«  Cerdon 
7a  5t.  .frofti'iMfu-FrMne 

JYimfiia 
7*  ^«  60rf>urffi*tfe-/o«d$ 

CMtffloM 
7«  AfMmcky 
7*  CoUonge 

a     St.  6Mif9 

1  7a  Gen^Ye 


ao  74  posts. 


(<)  tH?«Uloz2rs  oeTelu^ted '  ^bool  is  at 
YVerdon;  and  fbdr  tailes  from^me,  at 
HofvnrK  i*  ^he  Fefleobefg  School. 

(»yThe'fM1ow?Bg  Road,  from  Saulieu  to 
CbikiM-tU»-Sa6rie,  is  better  than  that  which 
passes  tfaroDsh  Auiaot  and  ne«<tr  by  one 
post  and  three  quarters:— 

I  7«  From  Saulieu  to  MmtpM 


ROUTE  FROM  PARIS,   THROUGH.  LYONS, 
TO  CHAKBERT.  ' 

29  Vi  Houvray^  See  the  .Route  from 
Paris  to  Geneva  through  Dijon. 

1      Botehe':e3f^BTenil 

1  Va  Sm^lieu,  luQ^laPoste^  and  good, 
A  third  horse  for  thfr  six  winter 
months,  both^oing  and  relurn- 

1  74  Pierre-Kcrite — A  third  horse  all 

.  tbeyear,bolhgou[igandreturn> 
ing. 
i  V»  Chiseey  —  A  third  horse  all  the 
Ifear  from  Gbissey.lo  Pierre- 
JEcrite,;  but  0ot  returning. 

2  74  AutuB^Tbis  Town*  once  the  Ca- 

pital of  tbe£dui,wasoriginally 
.  :  called  Bibracte.  The  JSdui,  a 
powerful  Celtic  Tribe,  whose 
territory  extended  from  the 
Xiger  to  the  Arar  (bow  the 
Loire  and  the  Sadne)*  materially 
assisted  G«sar  in  his  conquest 
of  Gaul;.and  were  rewarded  by 
that  general  with  the-  title  of 
allies  of  the  Roman  people;  and 
subsequently  admitted  into  the 
Roman  Senate.  ToAatter  Augus- 
tus, they  changed  tbe  ancient 
'  '  aamoof  their  Capital  to  Augw- 
<odiMMiiii.  Vestiges  of  its  ori- 
ginal' Walls*  two  triumphal 
Arches,  well  preserved,  and 
now  called  Porte  d^Arroux  and 
.  t  Porte  St*  AtUlrif  remains  of 
Temples,  and  Ruins  of  an  Am- 
*  pbilbeatre*  may  still  be  seen  at 
Autun^  which  contains  about 
9000  iohablUnts.  Here  are 
several  inns;  but  the  Hotel  de 
la  Posit  is  that  most  frequent- 
ed, («) 

2  SU  Emitan^A  third  horse  all  the 
year  from  Autun  to  St.Emilan; 
and  vice  ver$d»  for  the  six  win- 
ter monibs.  A  high  and  steep 
Bilh    Country  beautiful. 

1  Vi  St.  Leger-^k  third  horse  all  the 

2'     Jvry ' 

1  74  ^a  JUektpoi 

i  74  Chagm^ 

3      GbAlons-ivSadBe 

9  3/4  posts. 
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year  from  St.  Leger  to  St.  Emi- 
lan  ;  but  not  returning. 
1      Bourgneuf-^A  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  return- 
ing. 

1  '/a  GhAlons-sur-Sadne  —  called,  by 

€«sar,  CaMWtnum.  This  City, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gentrat  Canal  vhieh  unites  the 
Sadne  and  the  Loir«,  contains 
12,000  inhabitants,  and  was 
considerably  embellished  by 
Napoleon :  its  Quay  is  hand- 
some;  and  Us  trois  Faisant 
is  a  very  good  hotel.  The 
HdtBl  du  Pare,  and  VHdtel  de 
VEwropSj,  are  liiiewlse  good 
Inns.  A  Cache  d'eau  goes  daily 
Trom  Ghaions  for  Lyons ;  and 
Steamers  have  lately  been  esta- 
blished to  run  daily  from  Cha- 
lons to  Lyons,  and  %>ice  versd. 
The  Hirondelle,  which  belongs 
to  Lyons,  is  the  best  of  these 
boats,  and  a  very  quick-going 
vessel.  None  of  them  convey 
carriages.  The  fare  for  each 
chief-cabin  passenger  is  five 
francs. 

2  Senecey 
i  'A  Tournus  —  A  third  horse  both 

going  and  returning,  for  the  six 
winter  months.  Inn,  la  Sau- 
vage,  and  toierabfe. 

2       SU  Albin 

2  macon^This  City,  called  Mati$eo 
by  the^dui,  to  whom  it  origin- 
ally belonged,  contains  11,000 
inhabitants;  and  a  b<Fautiful 
Quay,  from  which  the  Alps  are 
discoverable.  The  Bridge  here, 
thrown  over  the  Sadne,  Is  at- 
tribuled  to  Cassar;  and  the 
ruins  of  a  Triumphal  Arch,  and 
a  Temple  of  Janus,  likewise 
found  here,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  Roman  edifices.  The 
wine  of  Macon  is  particularly 
celebrated;  and  the  Hdteldn 
VEurape  is  an  eicelientlnn. 

2  MaUon  Blanche^lntu  IH^M 
deJBourgogne,  and  remarkably 
clean  and  comfortable. 

1 3/4  St.  George'de-Reneim 

i  V;  St,  €reorg$-^'An$e 

1  7«  Kmonest— A   third  and  fourth 


horse  all  the  year  going,  but 
not  returning. 
i  Va  Lyon— A  third  and  fourth  horse 
all  the  year,  from  Lyons  to  Li- 
monest;  but  not  from  Llmonest 
to  Lyons.— This  City  Is  situated 
near  the  sHe  of  the  ancient 
Lugdunum,  founded  by  Lociua 
Munacius  Plancus,  forty-two 
years  before  the  Christian  era, 
on  a  Hill  rising  above  the  mo- 
dern Town,  which  contains 
more  than  160,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  in  point  of  wealth 
the  second  city  in  France. — It 
stands  on  a  narrow  piece  of 
ground,  between  the  Bhdne 
(anciently  called  Bhodantts), 
and  the  Sadne ;  is  encircled  by 
a  rich  and  beantiful  country, 
and  owes  one  of  its  Bridges, 
with  several  other  embellish- 
ments, to  Napoleon.  The  Quays 
of  the  Sa6ne  and  Rhdne  are 
magnificent,  especially  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  in  the  capacious  and 
handsome  Place  de  Bellecour  is 
an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  bronze,  erected  to  sup- 
ply that,  by  De^ardins,  which 
was  destroyed  doring  the  great 
Revolution.  The  Hdtel  de  Ville 
is  a  noble  structure;  and  the 
Hdtel  Bieu  is  one  of  the  best 
Hospitals  in  Eorope;  where  an 
Order  of  Nuns,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number,  perform 
the  duties  of  Nurses;  watch 
over  the  sick,  administer  the 
medicines,  and  prepare  the 
dleUC)  The  Public  Library, 
(a  splendid  Apartment)  contains 
above  a  hundred  thousand  vo- 
lumes, eight  hundred  of  which 
are  valuable  manuscripts ;  and 
among  the  objects  best  worth 
notice  in  the  Public  Museum, 
are  the  following:  Celebrated 
Drawings  by  Poussin,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  the  Seven  Sa- 
craments—several  Paintings; 
namely,  the  Last  Supper,  by 
l^hilippe  de  Champagne;  an 
Allegory,  by  Rubens;  a  fine 
Teniers ; .  a  Wild  Boar  Hunt,  by 
Sneyders;  and  the  Rosurrec- 


(•)  See  Bbu.*s  Obi0r9atiom  upon  Ualif. 
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lion^  by  LeBrjoa.  Anpong  the 
Antiquities  are :— -A  taurobolic 
triangular  Altar,  round  on  the 
site  of  the  ancien(  City,  and 
displaying  on  one  side  a  Buir^ 
Bead,  decorated  with  fiUeis; 
OB  another  th«  he^id  of  a  Raon ; 
and.  00  the  third,  the  Graoked 
Siword  used  in  £acriQces«  This 
Altar  bears  an  Inscription,  sig- 
nifying, that  at  midnight,  on 
the  fifth  of  the  ides  of  Decem- 
ber^ a  Bull  was  offered^  as  an 
eipiatory  SaoriGce,  by  the  in- 
habilaols  of  the  Colony,  for  the 
health  of  AniU)nious  Piusr-^A 
bronze  Fragment  of  a  Horse^'s 
Leg,  peculiarly  fine  worlonan*' 
ship,  and  found  in  the  Bed  of 
the  Sa<)ne,.  where  the  rest  of 
the  Statue  was  discovered,  but 
could  not  be  raised— a  Mosaic 
Pavement,  repre^sentiag  Gym- 
nastic Exercises,  and  another 
representing  Chariot-races;  the 
latter  is  peculiarly  interesting, 
because  it  exhibits  Slaves  wa- 
tering the  Wheels  of  Ihe  Cars, 
near  the  Meta— the  Table  on 
which  is  engraved  the  Speech 
made  by  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
in  favour  of  Lyons— Sacrificial 
Vases,  etc,  that  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  a  Temple  ,of  Isis— 
Ancient  Lamps  —  Lares  —  and 
ancient  armour:  all  found  on 
the  site  of  Lustdunum^C i  There 
are  four  Theatres  at  Lyons,  and 
several  Inns:  VJloUl  des  Am- 
hasMadeurt^l'Hdtel  de  Pro- 
vence —  VB6tel  de  V Europe^ 

,(')  This  is  a  cheap  place  fort^rmaneht 
residence:  but  pemoos  who  wiffh  to  five  eco- 
Domicatly,  either  here  or  in  any  other  prd- 
viaoial  town  of  France,  shostd  lodge  and 
board  in  a  privatj^  home  with  a  mpectable 
Freoch  Family.  Board  and  lodging  for  one 
penoB  seldom  costs  more  than  thirty  pounds 
sterling  per  aonum.  House  rent  in  these 
towns  Is  cheap;  as  a  comfortable  family  re- 
sidence may  sometimes  be  procured  fM* 
twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  per  annum.— 
Mutton  and  beef  are  cheap:  the  former  be- 
ing, on  an  average,  from  three  to  Ave  pence 
English  the  pound ;  the  latter  somewhat  less. 
Bread  is  cheap.  Fowts  and  ducks  are  about 
two  shillings,  English,  the  couple;  and  tur- 
keys flrom  two  to  three  shillings  each :  game, 
also,  it  cheap  and  plcnUAil. 


VBdtBl  d^  iVord^ABd  VHdtel 
du  p4irc.— The  last  is  the  best ; 
the  others  are  not  good.     A 
.  Diligence  goes  daily,  in  four 
days  and  a  half  during  summer, 
and  in  four  days  during  winter, 
from  this  City  to  Turin.    A  Di- 
ligence goes  daily  to  Marseilles; 
anid  a  Coche  d'mu  three  times 
a-week  to  Avtg.non. 
,  The  road  from  Rouvray  to  Lyons 
is,   generally  speaking,    tole- 
.  rable.     An  ex^ra   half-post  is 
.  .  paid  on  entering^anda  post  on 
quilting  Lyons. 

1 74  Bron  —  A  third  horse  all  the 
year  going,  bu,t  not  returning. 

i  St»  Laurent  det  Mures.  — Inn, 
Hotel  des  qut^tre  Fontaines, 
and  very  clean. 

1%  La  VerpillUre  —  This  village 
contains  a  tolerable  Inn. 

1  V>  Bourgoin-^lnn^le  Pakii9'Royah 

A  fine  road  from  Bron  hither. 

2  La  Jour-dtt-Ptu—  This  Town  is 

seated  on  the  Bourbre.  Inn, 
I' Hotel  de  Cftol(»l«and  tolera- 
bly, comfortable. 

1  Gaz  -^  Immediately  beyond  La 
Tour-du-Pio,  on  the  right,  lies 
the  route  to  Grenoble. 

1  74  Pontrde-Beauvoisin  —  Frontier 
ofFrance.(>)  At  Guingelte,  be- 
tween Gaz  and  Pont-de-Beau- 
voisin^  the  Rh6ne,  the  moun- 
tains of  Bugey,  La  Chartreuse, 
and  Savoy,  are  all  discoverable. 
Pont-de-Beauvoisin  is  situated 
on  the  Gui^res,  a  torrent  which 
divides  France  from  Savoy. 
Best  Inn,  laPoste, 

(•)  here  TVavefters  have  to  encounter  a 
French  Front  ia*  Custom -hotree  on  one 
side  of  the  Brldjge,  and  a  Savoyard  Fron- 
tier Cuslom-hoase  on  the  other.  At  the 
latter,  however,  a  imall  fee  secttres  bag- 
gage frooi  examination;  and,  at  the  for- 
mer, peraoBa  'Vbo  travel  in  their  own  car- 
riage are  treated  wifii  great  civility,  and 
have  very  little  trouble.  The  Above-named 
Ion  (under  the  same  roof  with  the  French 
Custom-house)  is  a  dangerous  sleeping- 
place,  several  of  the  bed-rooms  being  so 
situated  that  the  beds  they  contain  are  damp. 
There  are  two  smaller  Ions,  ttie  ffdtel  de 
«$'m;o/e,  and  the  /Idtel  de  Vllalie;  and  at 
Echelles  (two  posts  from  Poot-de-Beauvoisiii 
on  the  Chambery  side)  tbe  Post-Uoase  af 
fords  very  good  accommodations. 
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JicMki^A  third  horde  nil  ihe 
year,  both  goingand  returDing. 
The  Gufdres,  a  torrent  over 
which  a  floe  Bridge  has  been 
thrown,  forms  the  Boundary 
between  France  and  Savoy ; 
and  about  sii  miles  from  this 
Bridge  is  the  once  terrific  Pas- 
sage ofU  Chailte:  but  the  pre- 
sent road  being  bordered  with 
a  strong  dwarf  wail,  every  ap- 
pearance of  danger  has  va- 
nished :  nevertheless,  as  the 
road  is  narrow,  and  occasion- 
ally encumbered  with  frag- 
ments of  fallen  rocks,  a  person 
ahead,  to  give  warning  of  ap- 
proaching carriages,  is  desir- 
able. The  Mountains  which 
tower  over  the  Passage  of  La 
Ghaille,  form  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lura  Chain. 
Echellesf  s  seated  on  th«Gui^res, 
whose  waters  are  here  seen  is- 
suing impetuously  from  the 
mountains  of  La  Chartreuse  : 
and  about  five  hundred  paces 
beyond  Echelles  commences 
the  celebrated  Chemin  de  la 
Grotte,  made  by  Charles  Em- 
manuel, second  Duke  of  Savoy: 
and  so  much  improved  -by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  as  to  be  at 
this  moment  one  of  the  safiefit 
and  most  magnificent  roads  in 
Europe.  The  Grotto  from 
which  this  road  derives  its 
name  is  of  a  considerable 
lenglb,  lofty,  wide,  and  lighted 
by  three  lamps  durTng  the 
night. 

1  '/•  St.  Thibault-d(K:oux-'A  third 
and  fourth  horse  all  the  year, 
both  going  and  returning. 
Between  the  Chemin  de  la  Grotte 
and  St.  Tbibault-de-Coux.  the 
road  traverses  a  lofty  moun- 
tain ;  and  about'  three  mil«s 
from  Ghambery,  at  a  slmrt  dis- 
tance from  the  road,  is  a  fine 
Cascade,  formed  by  a  stream  of 
ilmpid  water,  which  fails  per- 
pendicularly from  the  heighl 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  feeu 

1?A  Chambery— A    third   horse   all 


[Ch.  If. 

the  year,  both  *gob)g  and  re- 
turning. (*) 


74  V4  posts. 

Chambery,  the  Capital  of  Savoy,  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  valley 
watered  by  the  rivniets  Albano  and 
Leisse ;  and  contains  about  fifteen  ihou- 
sahd  inhabitants.  The  R&yal  Palace 
is  an  old  Castle,  not  worth  notice ;  but 
the  Chureh  opposite  to  it  contains  good 
painted  glass.  The  Promtnade  is 
pretty ;  and  the  New  Theatre  spacious 
and  handsome.  The  heights  which 
surround  this  little  Metropolis  are  co- 
vered with  vineyards,  pasturages,  and 
woods.  The  best  Hotel,  le  petit  Paris, 
is  very  comfortable ;  and  la  Poete  is  a 
good  Inn. 

mOUTB       FlKOll       VARIS       TO       LTOMS, 
THROUGH   NEYERS  AlfD  MOULINS. 

7  74  Fontainebleau^See  the  Route 
from  Paris  to  Geneva,  through 
Brjon. 

An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is 
paid  on  quitting  Fontainebleau 
every  way,  the  Moret  road  ex- 
cepted. 

2  iVeinours  —  This  little  Town  is 
well  placed,  well  built,  and  wa- 
tered by  the  river  Loing,  and 
the  Canal  of  Briare.  The  New 
Bridge  is  handsome,  and  the 
Inns  are  tolerably  good. 

1  Vi  La  Croisiire 

1  Ft^rvteruiy 

2  Montargis 

1  %  La  Commodity 

1      Nogent-eur-  Verniiion 

1  7a  BussUre  • 

1  Va  Uriare^This  town  has  given  its 

name  to  the  Canal  which  forms 
a  eomnonicaUon  between  the 
rivers  Seine  and  Loire :  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  seen«  covered 
with  vesseis,from  the  hill  above 
Briare. 

2  •    Neuvff'Sur'Loire 
1  Vk  Cosne 

1  Vi  Pouilly 

1  7,  La  Ctonte— pleasantly  situated 
on  the  Loire. 


by  Uwi&onttoi^'^f^T?*'^*  "°^  "Itaiy,**  ttic  coolination  of  tbisBOutet  ftom  Chambery, 
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1  7. 
IV. 


Pou(yti«f— Here  are  MiRcralWa- 

tws.  ,    ^,, 

Plerers— TMs  City,  anciently  iV<- 
vemwn,  is  seated  at  tbe  con- 
flaence  of  tbe  Nievre  and  the 
Loire,  over  tlie  latter  of  whicli 
Rivers  there  Is  a  fine  Bridge. 
The  Palace  of  the  Dukes  of 
Nevers  is  considered  as  a  good 
specimen  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. The  Ch&ir  of  the  Cathe- 
dral merits  notice.— Principal 
Inns,  VHdtel rfe France,  IBd- 
tel  du  Lion  d'Or,  etc. 
Magny 
St.  Pierre^-le^Houtier 

St.  Imbert 

Villeneuve-sur-AlUer 

Moollns  —  This  Town,  situated 
on  the  Allicr,  is  embcliished 
by  a  magnificent  Bridge ;  and 
contains  the  Maueoleum  of 
Montmorency,  who  was  be- 
headed under  Louis  XHI.  It 
stands  in  the  Coileff^  Royal.— 
Best  Inns,  VAlUer;  I' Ecu;  le 
Lion  d*Or.  In  the  environs  of 
Bressol,  a  village  near  Moulins, 
there  is  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  petrified  wood. 

Beesay 

Varennes  —  Abont  noon,  the 
mountains,  called  Puy- de- 
Dome  and  Mont  d'Or,  are  dis- 
coverable from  this  Town.  ^ 

St.  Gerand --The  Inn  here  is  a 
good  one. 

La  Paliste 

Droiturier 

St.  Martin^ A  very  higti  situa- 
tion. The  road  near  this  Town 
exhibits  fine  landscapes. 

La  Pacaudiire 

St.  GermainVEspinaeee 

JRoanne— Hence  to  Lyons  tbe 
road  is  very  billy.  At  Roanne 
the  Loire  becomes  navigable. 


(0  from  T.a  Palisse  toSt.G^aod  a  third 
horse  all  the  year  going,  but  not  relumiog. 
—From  La  Palisse  to  Droiturier  a  third  horse 
all  the  year  going,  but  not  returnlng.- 
FromDroiturifr  1o  St.  Martin  a  third  horse 
all  the  year,  both  going  and  retominf  .— 
From  Pacaudiire  io  SI.  Martin  a  third  horse 
all  the  year  going,  but  not  returaiog.-From 
Paratfdiftrc  to  St.  Gennaio  a  third  hone  all 
the  y«ar,  both  going  and  retoroing.-From 


—Best  Inns.  VH&tel  de  Flan- 
dree,  and  VHdtel  duRenard. 

2      St.  Symphorien-de^Lay 

1  V»  Pair^Bouehain 

1  7»  Harare— Peasants  usually  keep 
oxen  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Tarare,  to  aid  carriages 
In  ascending.  The  Alps  are 
discoverable  between  Tarare 
and  Lyons. 

1  7.  Amas 

2  Saloigny 
IV;  Lyon  (• 


59  7a  posts. 


BOOTB  FftOM  LTOirS,  THSCHJGH  ATI6N03f 
AND  AIX,  TO  KICE. 


1 
1 


i7, 


St.  Fons 

St.  Symphorien^d'Oxon  —  A 
third  and  fourth  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  return- 
ing. 

Vienue  —  A  third  and  fourth 
horse  all  the  year,  both  going 
and  returning.  An  extra  quar- 
ter of  a  post  is  paid  on  entering 
and  on  quitting  Vienne.  This 
City,  once  the  Capital  of  the 
Aliobroges,  and  made  a  Roman 
Colony  by  Tiberius,  contains 
several  Antiquities  :  among 
which  are:  A  square  Building, 
surrounded  withfiutedColunins 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  about 
thirty  feet  high,  capitals  and 
bases  inclusive,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Temple  dedi- 
cated to  Augustus  — a  Tri~ 
umphalArch,  raised  in  honour 
of  that  Emperor— considerable 
remains  of  an  Amphitheatre— 
and  a  quadrangular  Pyramid, 
reputed  to  have  been  aCenotaph 
erected  by  the  Romans.  («) 


Roanne  to  St.Symphorien  a  third  horse  all 
the  year,  both  going  and  returning.— From 
St.  Symphorien  to  Paiu-Bouchaiu  a  third 
horse  all  the  year  going,  but  not  returning. 
-From  Tarare  to  Paln-Boocbain  a  third 
horse  all  the  year  going,  but  not  returning. 
—From  Arnas  lo  Haivigoy  a  third  horse  ail 
the  year,  both  going  and  returning. 

(•)  Pomias  PHate,  after  hating  been  do- 
prircd  of  the  Offloe  of  Procurator  of  Judea, 
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The  wine  CAUed  C6U  rotie  is 
Blade  near  YieBoe. 

9  Auberiv&^A  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  return- 
ing. 

1  Peage  de  Rousiillon^A  third 
horse  for  the  six  ivinler  months, 
both  going  and  returning. 

1  'A  St.  Rambert 
X  'A  St.  Vallier—  This  Town,  seated 

at  the  confluence  of  tbeCalaure 

and   the   Rhdne,   contains  a 

-  good  Inn. 

13/4  Tain— celebrated  for  red  and 

white  wine,  called  Hermitage. 

2  7a  Valence  —  A  third  horse  for  the 

six  winter  months,  both  going 
and  returning. 
Valence,  called  Vahntia  by  the 
Romans,  contains  a  University, 
and  an  Edifice,  now  made  imo 
a  Church,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  =  built  by 
the  Romans.  Pins'  VI.  died 
here.  Best  Inns,  la  Poste,  and 
VHdtel  Martin. 

1  Va  La  Palliasse 

i  Va  Loriol 

1  Va  Derbieres 

i  Va  MofUelimart  —  The  Post-house 
here  is  one  of  Ih^  best  provin- 
cial Inns  on  the  Continent. 

'2  Donzere  —  A  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  return- 
ing. This  Town  contains  a 
good  Inn;  and  the  wines  of 
the  neighbourbo(Mi  are-excel- 
.     lent. 

2  La   Palud  -^  A     third    horse 

throughout  the  year*  from  La 
Palud  to  Donz^re. 

1  7a  Homas— Athird  borsa  through- 
out the  year,  both  going  and 
returning. 

1  V»  OranflTfi— remarkable  for  a  very. 
ancient  edifice  almost  entire, 
and  improperly  called  VAre  de. 
Marius,  because  Iriumph^t 
arches  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  common  use  before  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 
It  stands  near  the  high  road ; 
and  is  a  kind  of  Tower,  sixty 
feet  high,  resting  upon  three 
Arches,     That  in  the  centre, 


being  more  lofty    than    the 
others,  serves  as  a  passage  for 
carriages;  aad  between  this 
and  the  lateral  arches,  are  fluted 
Corinthian  Columns,  extremely 
infured  by  time.     The  Bassi- 
riiievi  still  remaining  on  the 
Edifice  represent  combats,  mi- 
UCary  and  na^al  trophies,  and 
saerifieial  instruments. 
2      Sor^ii««^-*A  third  horse  through- 
out the  year,  botli  going  and 
returning. 
iVa  Avignon  •^  This  City,  seated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  and 
built  in  tile  Italian  style,  was 
anciently    called   Avenio ;    it 
contains  23,000  inliabitants, 
and  a  considerable  Dumber  of 
handsome  edifices;  the  most 
striking  of  wbieh  is  the  Cathe- 
druL     In  the  Church  of  the 
Cordeliers,     now     destroyed, 
were  the  Mausoleum   of  the 
gallant  Crillon,  and  the  Tomb 
of  Laara.    The  spot  which  the 
latter  occupied  is  distinguish- 
ed by  a  cypress,  surrounded 
with  the  ruins  of  the  Church, 
and  enclosed  in  grounds  be- 
longing to  a  gardener,  Francis 
I.  ordered  the  tomb  of  Laura 
to  bfl'opened,  and  found  there 
a  few  small  bones,  and  a  leaden 
box  containing  ill-wrilten  Ita- 
.    Man  poetry.     The   H6tel  de 
I'Europe^  at  Avignon,  is  a  good 
inn ;  and  the  Hdtel  de  Pe- 
trarque    et    Laurt,   between 
Avignon  and  Vaucluse,  is  cele- 
brated   by  Travellers   for  its 
.  dinners,  consisting  of  excellent 

trout  and  other  fish. 
The  fountain    of   Vaucluse    is 
within  a  few  miles  of  Avignon. 
2 'A  St.  iifMltol— Between  this  place 
>    and  Avignon   a  fine  wooden 
Bridge  has  been  lately  thrown 
over  the  Durance,  anciently 
Druentia;  a  rapid  river,  which 
Travellers  were  formerly  com- 
pelled to  cross  in  a  ferry,  some- 
times at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

1  74  Orflroti— The  Inn  here  is  good. 

2  i>ont  Jtoyal--The  country  from 


on  account  of  his  malpractioeSy  aad  haniehed  to  Vienne,  or  Us  vicinity,  died  there,  by 

his  own  hand. 
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St.  Andiot  hither,  is,  generally 
speaking,  flat  and  uninterest- 
ing. 

2      St.  Canat 

2  Ail— A  third  horse,  throughout 
the  year,  both  going  and  re- 
turning.    The  two  last  stages 

arc  hilly.  ^         _ 

Aix,  anciently  called  Aqua  Sex- 
tia,  and  the  Capital  of  Provence, 
stands  in  a  spacious  plain,  wa- 
tered by  the  Arc,  is  handsomely 
built  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
contains  23,700  Inhabitants. 
The  Mineral  Waters,  and  Hot 
Baths  here,  have  long  been  ce- 
lebrated. The  Cathedral  merits 
iiotice ,  as  that  part  called  La 
Rotondef  is  adorned  with  Co- 
lumns which  once  belonged  to 
a  Temple  of  Vesta:  the  Doors  of 
this  Church  are  finely  carved; 
and  the  College  Chapel  is  em- 
bellished with  an  Annunciation, 
and  a  Visitation,  by  Puget. 
Aix  is  a  cheap  town  for  perma- 
nent residence  :  its  best  Inns 
are  I'Hdtel  du  Cours,  I'Hdtel 
dee  Prineee^  and  la  Mule 
Blanche, 

Ad  extra  balf^post  is  paid  on  quit- 
ting Aix. 
1  •/»  Chdteauneuf'le-Rouge 

1  3/4  La  Grande  Pugere 

2  'A  Tourves-^A  third  horse  all  the 

year,  both  going  and  returning. 
Between  La  Grand  Pugere  and 
Tourves  there  is  a  steep  Hill ; 
and  the  whole  road  from  Aix  to 
the  last-named  Post  is  at  times 
rough  and  rotten. 

1  7*  ^rt|}rf»o{^es— This  Town  is  plea- 
santly situated  between  the  ri- 
vers Carancin  and  issole.  A 
third  horse,  during  the  six  win- 
ter months,  both  to  go  and  re- 
turn. 

i  Vi  FUueane-^A  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 

1  luc—A  third  horse  all  the  year, 
both  Roing  and  returning.  The 
road  rirom  Brignolles  hither  is 
good.  The  country  abounds  with 
olives,  vineyards,  and  corn. 

1  Vi  Tidauhan 


1 3/4  Muy^X  third  horse  all  the  year, 
both  going  and  returning. 

2  Frejus—X  third  borse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 
Frejus,  called  by  the  Romans 
Forwn  Julii,  still  exhibits  ves- 
tiges of  its. ancient  splendour; 
namely,  one  Arch  of  the  Port 
made  by  Caesar,  and  the  ruins  of 
an  Aqueduct,  etc.;  but  what 
must  always  render  this  town 
memorable  is,  that  Napoleon 
landed  here  on  his  return  from 
^STPtf  embarked  here,  when 
banished  to  Elba  ;  and  landed 
again,  not  far  hence,  after  quit- 
ting that  Island. 
The  country  round  Frejus  is  mag- 
nificently wooded. 

2  L'Esterel'-X  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 
The  Mountains  from  which  the 

'  last-mentioned  post  derives  its 
name  may  almost  vie  in  height 
with  the  Alps;  and  are  richly 
clothed  with  myrtles, arbuti,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  flowering 
shrubs.  These  mountains  dis- 
play beautiful  scenery. 

3  Cannee—A  third  horse  all  the 

year,  both  going  and  returning. 
This  is  the  precise  spot  where 
Napoleon  landed  in  1815. 
Antibee^A  third  horse  all-  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning 

2  Antibes,  anciently  called  Anti- 

polie,  and  celebrated  for  the 
elegance  of  its  Port,  which  is 
adorned  with  circular  Arcades, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  an- 
cient port  of  Ostia,  likewise  con- 
tains ruins  of  an  Amphitheatre, 

3  Nice— A  third  horse  alfthe  year.f* } 

65  74  posts. 

The  country  between  Antibes  and 
Nice  is  an  extensive  plain  near  the 
Mediterraoean  Sea;  embellished  with 
hedges  of  pomegranaies,  myrtles,  and 
aloes;  and  watered  by  the  Var,  which 
divides  Prance  from  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia.  Travellers  going 
to  Nice  were  formerly  obliged  to  ford 
the  Var,  ao  operation  which  was  al- 


C*)  See,  in  the  Appendix  under  "Italt,"  tba  contimiation  of  this  BoqIi  fiom  Nice  to 
Genoa. 
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ways  onpleasanU  and  often  dangerous ; 
but  a  long  wooden  bridge  is  now  thrown 
over  that  torrent. 

ROUTE  FROM    LTONS    TO    AVIGNON,   BT 

WATER.  {«) 

Families  who  wish  to  descend  the 
Rhdne,  Trom  Lyons  to  Avignon,  may 
either  take  the  Steam-Boat  or  the  Coche- 
d'eauio  themselves  Tor  ten  Louis-d'ors, 
ot  perhaps  less,  the  expense  of  putting 
a  carriage  on  board,  and  disembarking 
it  at  Avignon,  inclusive;  or  they  may, 
for  the  same  price,  hire  a  private  boat. 
Families  who  quit  Lyons  about  noon, 
arrive  berore  sii  in  the  evening  at  Cor^ 
drieux  ;  where  it  is  usual  to  sleep.    The 
views  on  each  side  of  the  river,  between 
Lyons  and  Condrieui,  are  lovely.    The 
neitday*s  voyage  is  to  FaZenc««  between 
which  Town  and  Condrieui  the  views 
are  enchanting.  A  magnificent  chain  of 
lofty  rocks,  clothed  with  vineyards,  and 
crowned  with  ruins  of  ancient  castles, 
form  the  great  feature  of  every  landscape; 
while,  here  and  there,  a  small  village, 
at  the  water's  edge,  and  sometimes  a 
large  town  in  a  valley  between  the  hills, 
adds  to  the  richness  of  the  scenery.  De- 
serted Ch&teaux  andConvent8,placed  on 
the  pinnacles  of  craggy  rocks,  present 
tbemselvesateveryturnofthe  river;  and 
these  rocks  frequently  appear  in  such 
wild  and  extraordinary  shapes,  that  they 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  castles  with 
giants  striding  on  their  battlements. 
This  scenery  is  rendered  doubly  beauti- 
ful by  the  immense  breadth,  peculiar 
clearness,  and  great  rapidity  of  the 
Rhdne.  Valence  (where  the  Post-house, 
a  tolerably  good  Inn,  is  the  usual  sleep- 
ing-place on  the  second  night)  com- 
mands a  distant  view  of  the  Alps,  and 
stands  directly  opposite  to  a  picturesque 
rock,  crowned  by  the  remains  ofa  castle. 
The  third  day's  voyage  displays  views  of 
the  Alps;  and  early  in  the  afternoon  Tra- 
vellers reach  the  Pont  St.  Esprit ;  pass- 
ing under  the  middle  arch,  without  ex- 
periencing, in  copsequeoce,  any  disa- 
greeable sensation,  provided  their  boat- 
men be  skilful.    This  celebrated  Bridge, 
three  thousand  feet  in  length,  is  built 

(■)  Tlie  Road  from  Lyont  to  Avigmm  and 
Marseilles  beinc^rreqnently  in  bad  oonditioo, 
it  is  advisable  for  Travellers  to  go  down  the 
KhOoe,  if  possiblr. 


with  consummate  skill  and  beautiful 
simplicity;  and  owes  its  existence  to 
Monks  oflhe  order  of  St.  Saturoln,  who 
devoted  a  large  sum  of  money,  offered 
at  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  the 
laudable  purpose  of  constructing  this 
Bridge,  which  was  commenced  in  1265, 
finished  in  1309,  and  named  Pont  St. 
Esprit  by  its  founders. 

The  Inn  at  St.  Esprit  {ihe  usual  sleep- 
ing-place on  the  third  night)  is  good; 
and  the  voyage  hence  to  A%>ignon  is  ac- 
complished in  four  hours'  the  next  morn- 
ing. There  are  two  Castles,  opposite  to 
each  other,  not  far  from  the  Pont  St. Es- 
prit, which  form  a  picturesque  view:  bnt 
near  Avignon,  the  country  is  flat,  and 
the  prospects  are  uninteresting. 

ROUTE  FROM    AYIGNON  TO  NISMES  AND 
MONTPELLIER. 

1  V«  Im  Bigudede  Saze^A  third  horse 

ail  the  year,  both  going  and  re- 
turning. 

2  La  Foux^K  third  horse  all  the 

year,    botl^  going  and    return- 
ing.(a) 

1  V«  St,  Gervasy—A  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 

1  7+  iVtsm6s— This  City,  anciently  call- 
ed Nemausus,  and  said  to  con- 
tain about  40,000  inhabitants,  is 
ornamented  with  handsome  mo- 
dern buildings;  but  more  particu- 
larly worth  seeing  on  account  of 
itsAntiquitie8,one  of  which,  call- 
ed La  Maison  Quarrie,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  Corinthian 
Temple,  erected  by  Grecian  ar- 
tists, and  dedicated  by  the  people 
of  Nismes,  about  the  year  of 
Rome  754,  to  Cains  and  Lucius, 
Sons  of  Agrippa.  This  splendid 
specimen  of  ancient  architec- 
ture is  in  high  preservation.  li 
has  a  spacious  Portico,  support- 
ed in  front  by  six  fluted  Corin- 
thian Columns;  and  three  on 
each  side,  reckoning  those  in  the 
angles  twice.  Several  Steps  lead 
to  this  Portico,  which  is  the  only 
entrance  to  the  Interior  build- 
ing, and  the  only  opening  for 

(*)  Travellers  who  go  by  the  Foot  de  Card, 
on  their  way  to  La  Font,  pay  an  extra 
half  poal. 
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light.    The  interior  bailding  has 
thirty  columns;  ten  befng  de- 
tached from  the  walls,  and  twenty 
joined  to  (henn.    The  Columns 
are    twenty  seven    feet    three 
inches  high,  and  two  feel  nine 
Inches  in  diameter.    The  total 
length  or  this  Temple  Is  seventy- 
seven  feet;  its  breadth  thirty- 
Bight  feet  six  inches;  and  its  ele- 
vation siity-foor  feet.    The  Cor- 
Dices  and  Friezes,  which  extend 
the  whole  length  of  the  building, 
are  finely  executed;  as  likewise 
are  the   Capitals;   particularly 
those  parts  representing  olive- 
leaves.    Another  ancient  Fabric 
peculiarly  well  preserved  is  the 
Amphitheatre;  the  ex  terlor  walls 
of  which,  the  Porticos,  Columns, 
Pilasters,and  other  Architectural 
Ornaments,  are  nearly  perfect. 
The  form  of  this  Edifice  is  oval; 
its  greatest  diameter  being  four 
hundred  and  forty  French  feet; 
its  smallest  three  hundred  and 
twenty :  its  circumference  eleven 
hundred;  and  its  height  seventy. 
Two  rows  of  Porticos  form  two 
circular  Galleries,  one  above  the 
other;  each  being  composed  of 
sixty  Arcades,  separated  by  the 
same  number  of  Tuscan  Pilas- 
ters In  the  first  range,  and  of  Do- 
Ttt  Columns  in  the  second.    The 
principal  entrances  are  four  in 
number;  and  one  of  them  pre- 
sents  a    magnificent    Portico, 
crowned  with  Bulls'  Heads.    The 
circular  benches  for  Spectators, 
said  to  have  been  thirty-two  in 
number,  are  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches  broad.  The  whole 
Edifice  Is  constructed  with  Im- 
mense blocks  of  stone ;  and  those 
seen  to  project  from  the  top  <  f  the 
outer  wall  are  pierced  through 
in  the  centre,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  masts  which  sup- 
ported the  awning.  A  Fountain, 
near  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana, merits  observation.  This 
Spring  rises  In  a  Basin,  the  dia- 
meter of  which  is  about  seventy 
feet,  the  depth  twenty-four;  and 
some  times,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  the  water  suddenly  in- 
creasesy  till  it  becomes  a  con- 


siderable river.  A  road  behind 
the  Fountain  leads  to  the  Turris 
Magna,  so  called  because  it  was 
the  largest  of  the  ninety  Towers 
belonging  to  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  Town,  its  form  is  pyra- 
midical;  and  (being  several  sto- 
reys high)  it  is  supposed  to  have 
served  as  a  Pharos.  Not  far  dis- 
tant from  this  Tower  isan  ancient 
Gate,  discovered  in  1791,  and 
denominated  La  Porte  de  Cesar. 
It  is  built  with  large  blocks  of 
stone,  consists  of  four  Arches, 
and  bears  an  Inscription  signi- 
fying, that  Nemausus  owed  its 
walls  and  Gates  to  Augustus. 
Another  ancient  Gate,  called  La 
Porte  du  Nord,  may  be  seen  at 
Nismes.  The  Palais  de  Justice 
is  a  handsome  modem  structure, 
remarkable  for  the  "Columns 
which  support  its  Pediment,  th« 
superb  Hall  which  separates  tb« 
several  Courts,  and  the  elegant 
manner  in  which  eac^h  Court  is 
decorated. 

Hotels,  U  Louvre,  aad  U  Lumem- 
bowrg. 

Between  three  and  four  leagues 
from  Nismes    is  the  Pont -de- 
Gard,    an    ancient    Aqueduct, 
which  crosses  the  river  Gard,  or 
Gardon,  and  extends  twenty-five 
English  miles,  uniting  two  moun- 
tains.   The  superstructure  con- 
sists of  three  ranges  of  Arches 
resting    on   each    other.     The 
channel  through  which  the  water 
passes  is  four  feet  threie  inches 
in  breadth,  five  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  and  lined  with  the  opus 
Signinutn.  The  ranges  of  Arcnes 
are  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  feet  in  length  at  the  upper 
part ;  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
feet  in  elevation  from  the  level 
of  the  water  of  the  Gard;  and 
twenty-two  feet  seven  inches  in 
breadth.    The  blocks  of  stone 
which  compose  this  stupendous 
Fabric  are  immense;  and  the 
whole  work  is  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  productions  of  anti- 
quity.   History  does  not  say  by 
whom  it  was  erected;  but  the 
Initials  "A.  M.  A.**  still  distin- 
guishable on  it,  are  supposed  to 
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mean  Aqu$duetu$^UiAdrianu 
1 V4  Uchau-^An  extra  quarter  of  a  post 

is  paid  from  Nismes  hither. 
1  V4  Iune{-*celebrated  for  its  wines. 
1  V*  Colombieres 

1  V4  Montpellier-^This  Town«  ancient- 

ly called  AgathopoliSf  and  sup- 
posed to  con  lain  33,000  in- 
habitants) has  long  been  famed 
for  its  climate;  which^  though 
unfavourable  to  weak  lungs,  is  in 
some  respects  salubrious.  Rain 
seldom  falls  here:  snow  and 
fogs  are  equally  uncommon ;  but 
the  marin^oT  sea-wind,  produces 
damp:  and  the  vent  de  hi$9, 
which  continually  visits  Mont- 
pellier,  is  of  all  winds  the  most 
piercing.  (')  The  principal  Ho- 
tels are,  le  Cketal  blane,  I'Hdtel 
du  Midi,  le  petit  Paris,  and  le 
Palais-Royal  i  but  persons  who 
purpose  to  reside  any  length  of 
time  at  MontpelUer  should  hire 
a  ready- furnished  apartment^ 
and  have  their  dinner  from  a 
Traiteur.  Here  are  a  Theatre, 
an  Aqueduct,  and  several  plea- 
sant Promenades.    Montpellier 

.  and  Grasse  are  famous  for  the 
best  perfumes  in  France. 

The  Mason-Spider  is  an  extraordi- 
nary insect,*  which  Naturalists 
report  to  be  found  only  near 
Montpellier;  and  on  the  Moun- 
tain of  Gette,  not  far  from  this 
Town,  are  found  very  poisonous 
Scorpions. 

13  74  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  A IX  TO  MARSEILLES  AND 
TOULON. 

2  Le  Grand-Pin— An  extra  quarter 

of  a  post  is  paid  on  quitting  Aix. 
A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 
going  and  returning. 
2      Marseilles— Between  Le  Grand-Pin 

(>)  The  vent  de  bise  prevails  so  much,  in 
all  the  sonlhern  part  of  FraQce,  as  to  render 
Ihe  climate  prejudicial  to  consumptive  per- 
toDS :  and  besides  this  objectioa  lo  the  above- 
mentioned  country,  there  is  another,  of  al- 
most equal  magnitude,  namely,  the  natives 
stiir  retain  the  character  gifen  them  by  Ho- 
race:— 

**  IfotiMitte  rebut  iofldclig  Allobros.** 
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and  Marseilles,  and  about  half  a 
league  from  the  latter,  is  one  of 
the  finest  views  in  France. 
Marseilles,  anciently  called  Mtu- 
silia,  was  founded  b.  g.  539,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Phocaea,  in 
Asia  Minor;  who  emigrated  from 
their  country  to  avoid  the  yoke 
of  Cyrus.  (>)  The  wisdom  of  its 
laws>  its  commercial  pursuits, 
and  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans, 
rendered  Massilia  in  early  ages  a 
place  of  great  consequence :  but 
by  espousing  the  cause  of  Pom- 
pey  against;  Caesar^  it  incnrred 
the  displeasure  of  the  latter ;  and 
was  punished  with  loss  of  inde- 
pendence, wealth,  and  power. 
It  has  a  capacious  and  safe  Har- 
bour for  merchant -vessels, 
though  not  for  ships  of  war ;  as 
the  greatest  depth  of  water  is 
only  four  fathoms.  The  entrance 
to  the  Town,  by  a  magnificent 
Promenade,  called  le  Caurs^  is 
very  striking.  The  Hdtel  de 
Ville,  a  splendid  Structure,  vras 
buil(  by  Puget;  and  in  the  Great 
Council-Chamber  are  two  paint- 
ings, by  Serre,  of  the  Plague  at 
Marseilles.  La  Consigne  con- 
tains a  Basso-rilievo,  by  Puget, 
representing  the  Plague  at  Milan ; 
and  a  celebrated  picture  by  Da- 
vid, called  the  Plague  of  St.  Roch. 
The  Lazaretto  is  considered  as 
the  best  in  Europe:  one  of  the 
Theatres  deserves  notice;  and 
the  inns  are  good.  (^)— Marseilles 
is  supposed  to  have  upward  of 
111,000  inhabiUnts.  Its  Quay 
and  Environs  are  beautiful ;  but 
this  Town,  during  summer,  is 
infested  by  swarms  of  mosqoi- 
tos;  and  in  autumn  scorpions 
are  sometimes  found  in  the 
houses,  and  even  in  the  beds.  .4) 
An  extra  half-post  is  paid  on  quit- 
tingMarseilles. 


(*)  According  to  Plutardi's  life  of  S0I00, 
Protus,  a  rich  aad  distinguished  merchant 
of  antiquity,  was  the  fouoder  of  Marteillei. 

(3)  VHdiel  des  Jmbassadeurs^snd  U Hd- 
tel des  Bmpereurs,  are  two  of  the  best 

(4)  Two  French  Steam-packets,  tlie  Uenry 
IV.  and  the  Sally,  of  the  flrst  class  Ihr 
strength,  and  famished  with  Engliab  km- 
pressure  engines  mana^yed  by  expericoced 
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2       Aubiigne 

1  Va  CujBS 

2  Beau$$et^X  third  horse  all  the 

year,  both  going  and  retarning. 
2      Toulon— A  third  horse,  during  the 
six  winter  months,  from  Toulon 
to  Beaasset,  but  not  returning. 


11  Va  posts. 

Toulon  is  supposed  to  contain  28,000 
inhabitants;  and  its  Harbour,  one  of  the 
best  in  Europe,  is  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  line  of-batlle  ships.  The 
Naval  Arsenal;  the  I>oeks  (particular- 
ly that  constructed  by  Grognard);  the 
Forges  ;  Sail,RopB,  and  Mast-Houses  ; 
the  Military  Store  house;  Fort  Jou- 
bert;  the  Hotel  de  VUle,  with  two  co- 
lossal Perses,  in  stone,  by  Puget;  and 
VHdpitai  de  la  Marine,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Saurs  Hospitaliires, 
who,  lilie  the  same  description  of  Nuns 
at  Lyons,  perform  the  duty  of  nurses  in 
this  City.  Here  are  several  good  Hotels. 
The  Croix  de  Malthe  is  recommended 
by  Travellers. 

Near  Toulon  is  the  small  Town  of 
H^res^  opposite  to  some  Islands  of  the 
same  name  (ancienlly  called  theSt<r- 
€hades)f  and  about  one  league  distant 
from  the  Sea.  This  Town  is  so  much 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  cli- 
mate during  winter,  that  Valetudina- 
rians are  sent  hither  fVom  all  parts  of 
Prance ;  but  during  the  summer  months 
it  is  particularly  unwholesome.  Oranges, 
lemons,  and  pomegranates,  grow  most 
Juxuriantly  at  Hy^res,  in  the  natural 
ground;  and  sugar-caoes  are  said  to  do 
so  likewise,  when  care  is  taken  to  culti- 
vate them  properly. 

ACUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  BOBOBAUX  AND 
BATOBNE,  THROUGH  OBLKANS,  CHA- 
TEAUBOUX,  LIMOGBSy  AMD  P^BIGUEUX. 

1  7a  Bemy 
i      Lonjumeau 
1  'A  ^iTMijon 
1  7a  itreehy 
1       Jitatnpes 

English  Mechanics,  mn  regolarly,  when 
weather  pennilt,  between  Mar»eilles  and 
Naples,  touchiog  at  Genoa,  Lrghorn,  aod 
GiTitavecdiia.  Stnngers  who  wish  for  in- 
fonnation  rrtpecting  these  packets  should 
apply  to  Messrs.  Baaoi  Marseiites;  or,  in 


1      Mondesir 
1  74  Angerville 
1  3/4  Thoury 
1  7a  Artenay 
1       Chevilly 

1  V«  Orleans— This  City,  anciently  iit«- 

reliani,  contains  about  40,D00 
inhabitants. (<)  The  Cathedral 
merits  observation,  and  the  en- 
virons are  delightfuL  The  Fau- 
bourg d*01ivet  communicates 
with  the  Ciiy  by  a  celebrated 
Bridge,  Orleans  is  embellished 
with  a  University,  an  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  a  Public  Li- 
brary. The  Hdtel  de  ViUe  con- 
tains a  Portrait  of  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans.—An  extra  hali^post  is  paid 
on  quitting  Orleans,aDd  on  enter- 
ing,by  ihe  way  of  Fert^  St.  Aubln. 
Inns,  Hdtel  de  France,  the  Hd- 
tel des  Trois  Empereurs^  etc. 

2  7a  Ferte  St.  Aubin 
i  V4  Gyons 

1  V4  Ifouan-le-Fuzelier 
1 3/4  Salbris 

1  V4  i^  ^Oj70 

2  Vierxon.—A  small  but  ancient 

Town.— Inns,  ia  Croix  blanche, 
etc. 

1  74  Massay 

2  Vatan 

1  V4  Maison*Neuve 

2  ChAteauroux— This  Town   is  si- 

tuated in  an  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful plain.  Best  Inn,  Ste,  Caihe- 
rine. 
2      Loitier 

1  V4  Argenton 

2  Fay 

27*  Vilte-au-Brun 

2  7a  Morierol 

2      Chanteloube 

2      Maison-Rouge 

1  7a  Limoges  —  This  City,  anciendf 
called  Lemoviees,  contains 
22,000  inhabitants.  The  ci- 
devant  Abbey  of  St.  Marlial  is 
interesting,  on  account  of  its 
antiquity.  Best  Inn,  VH&tel  du 
Ferigord.    An  extra  quarter  of 

Paris,  at  Messrs.  GalignanTs,  No.  18,  Rue 
Vivienne.   There  are  other  steam-packctK 
that  run  to  Italy  from  Marsetlles,  but  their 
departures  are  not  upon  fixed  days. 
(>)  Orleans  it  a  remarkably  cheap  town  for 

permanent  residence. 

45. 
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1   Va 

IV. 
2 

IVa 

2V4 
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2  74 
2 
2 
2 

2Va 
IV4 
IV4 


IV4 

1% 

IV. 
2 


a  post  is  paid  od  quitting  Li- 
moges. 

Aixe 

Chdlus 

La  Coquille 

Thiviers 

Pdliiions 

Perigueux— This  City,  anciently 
called  Pretrocorii,  is  Tamed  for 
delicious  meat-pies.  Here  are 
some  Roman  Antiquities  ;  and 
near  the  Town  is  a  Fountain, 
remarkable  for  the  daily  flux  and 
reflux  of  its  waters.  Best  Inn, 
I'Hdtel  de  France, 

Massoulie 

Mucidan 

Monpon 

St.Medard 

Libourne 

Beyckac 

Bordeaux— An  extra  half-post  is 
paid  from  Beycfaac  hither 

Bordeaux,  anciently  called  Hur- 
digala,  one  of  the  largest,  rich- 
est, and  handsomest  cities  in 
France^  is  seated  on  the  Ga- 
ronne, and  supposed  to  con- 
tain 99,000  inhabitants.  The 
objects  best  worth  notice  are : — 
the  Cathedral,  ornamenied  with 
two  lofty  Gothic  Spires— the  Eo!- 
change  —  the  Theatre  —  the 
Quays  —  and  the  Remaifis  of 
Roman  Antiquities.-^The  wines 
of  Bordeaux  are  excellent ;  al- 
though the  climate,  during  win- 
ter, has  the  reputation  of  being 
^oggy, damp, and  cold.  Bestinn, 
I'Hotel  de  France. 

Bouscaut— An  extra  half-post  is 
paid  on  quitting  Bordeaux. 

Castres 

Cerons 

Langon 

Bazoi—lnu,  le  grand  Paris, 


(0  A  tbird  horse  throughout  the  year  at 
erery  post,  both  going  and  returning,  be- 
tween Orleans  and  Argenton. 

A  third  horse  throughout  the  year  from 
Argenton*to  Fay,  but  not  returning. 

A  third  horse  all  the  year  between  Fay 
and  $t.Pardoux,  both  going  and  returning. 

A  third  horse  fbr  the  six  winter  months, 
both  going  and  returning,  between  Bor- 
deaux and  Langon. 

A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both  going  and 
reUnrning,  between  Langon  and  Gaptleuz. 


2V. 
2 

2  v. 
IV. 
IV. 

IV4 
2 

IV. 

IV4 
2 
2 
2 

IV. 
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Captieux 

Poteau 

Roquefort 

Caloy 

Mont-de-Jtfarsan— Inns,  VEtoile, 

etc. 

Campagne 

Tartas 

Pontons 

St,Paul'les-Dax 

St,  Geours 

Cantons 

Ondres 

Bayonne  •— This  Town  is  finely 
situated  at  the  conflneoce  of  the 
Niye  and  the  Adour.  The  Ca- 
thedral is  a  yenerable  Edifice. 
Travelling-beds  may  be  pur- 
chased at  Bayonne.  Inns,rfldt«l 

,  du  grand  Commerce,  St,  Mar- 
tin,  etc. 


108  V4  posts.  (') 

HOUTE  FBOM  PARIS  TO  BORDEAUX 
THROUGH  ORLEANS,  BL0IS»  TOURS, 
POITIERS,  AND  AHGOULfitfE. 

143/4  Orleans 

1  V.  Saint-Ay 

1  V.  Beaugency 

1 '/.  Mer 

1  V.  Menars 

1  Blois— This  Town,  which  contains 
aboutl  5,000  inhabitants,i8  bailt 
in  an  amphitheatrical  form,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Loire.  The 
Ch&teau,  now  converted  into 
barracks,  is  remarkable  for  a 
Tower,  called  that  of  Mary  de* 
Medici,  her  Stone  Work-table,  a 
curious  Staircase, and  some  Dun- 
geons and  Oubliettes,  which 
merit  notice;  as  likewise  does 
an  Aqueduct  constructed  by  the 
Romans,  in  form  of  a  grotto,  and 

A  third  and  fourth  horse  all  the  year,  bolli 
going  and  returning,  between  CaivUeox  and 
Poteau. 

A  tbird  horse  all  the  year,  both  going  and 
returning,  between  Poteau  and  Roquefort. 

A  tbird  horse  all  the  year,  both  going  and 
returning,  and  a  fourth  bone  going,  but 
not  returning,  firom  Caloy  to  Mont-de- 
Marsan. 

A  third  and  ftmrth  horse  throogboot  (he 
year,  both  going  and  returning,  between 
Moot-de-Marsan  and  Bayonne. 
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so  spacious  that  several  persons 
may  walk  in  it  abreast. 

1  'A  Chouiy 

1  V«  Veuves 

1  'A  Amboise 

1  'A  I^  FrilUere 

i  V*  Tours  —  This  Town,  anciently 
called  Twrones,  and  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Loire,  contains 
23,000  inhabitants.  The  Bridge, 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet  long— the  Quays 
— the  Towers  ot  the  ancient  Ab- 
bey of  St.  Martin— and  the  Pro- 
menade du  Mail,  deserve  no- 
tice. The  Cathedral  Library 
contains  valuable  MSS. 

Tours  is  one  of  the  most  eligible 
situations  in  Prance  for  a  per- 
manent residence;  the  society 
ihere  being  good,  the  surround- 
ing country  beautiful,  and  the 
climate  salubrious,  because  sel- 
dom visited  by  the  vent  de  bise : 
added  to  which,  provisions  and 
house-rent  are  cheap. 

An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid 
on  quitting  Tours,  except  by  way 
ofMonnoye.  Inns,  V Hotel  d*An- 
gleterre;  le  Faisan,  etc. 

2  Montbaxon 

1  Sorigny 

2  Sainte-Maure 
2      Ormes 

i  'A  'ingrande 
1       Chdtellerault 
1       Barres-de-Nintre 

1  Tricherie 
i       Clan 

2  Poitiers— This  Town,  formerly 

called  Pictavium,  and  once  the 
Capital  of  the  Pictavi,  is  seated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Clain 
and  the  Boivre,  and  supposed  to 
have  about  22,000  inhabitants. 
Here  are  remains  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre and  an  Aqueduct,  erect- 
ed by  the  Romans;  and  here  also 
is  a  Cathedrals  begun  during 
the  eleventh  century,  by  Henry  II. 
of  England.  The  architecture  is 
Gothic,  and  the  Choir  much  ad- 
mired.   A  memorable  conflict 

(>)  From  N«gres  to  Mansle,  enAvicevena, 
a  third  horse  for  the  six  winter  months; 
ditto  from  Mapste  to  dniret ;  ditto  tnm 
P^tiguac  to  Barbezieax^;    ditto  firom  U 


1 
2 

I'A 
1 

4 'A 
1 

I'A 
1 

I'A 
2 

I'A 


•A 
•A 


2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

2  7. 
1 

2 


took  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
Poitiers,  between  the  French 
King  and  Edward  the  Black 
Prince.  Inns,  the  Hdtel .  de 
France;  de  VEurope;  de  la 
Poste,  etc. 

Croutelle 

Vivonne 

Minieres 

Couke-Verac 

Chaunay 

Maisons  Blanches  * 

Ruffec 

Negres 

Mansle 

Churet 

Angottl^me  —  This  Town,  which 
commands  a  delightful  prospect, 
is  watered  by  the  Charente,  and 
famous  for  brandy,  called  Co- 
gnac, and  considered  as  the  best 
in  France.  Angoul^me  contains 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants. 

Rouliet 

Petignac 

Barbexieux 

Reignae 

Graulle 

La  Garde  MontUeu 

Chiersac 

Cavignac 

Cubzac 

Carbon-Blanc 

Bordeaux 
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2 'A 

2  7. 
17. 

17. 
1 

17. 
IVi 
17. 
174 
2 

2V4 
2 

174 


Versailles^An  extra  half-post  is 
paid  on  quitting  this  Town. 
jPonf  Chartrain 
La  Queue 
Houdan 
Marolles 
Dreux 
Nonancourt 
Tillieres 
Verneuif 
St,  Maurice 
Mortagne 
Mesle-sur-Sarthe 
Menilbroust 


Graulle  to  La  Garde-Montliea;  ditto  fitmi 
Chiersac  to  Cavignac.— An  extra  quarter  of 
a  post  is  paid  flrom  Cubzac  to  Gbarbon- 
Bianc,  on  account  of  the  lierry. 


^36 

17. 


1 'A 
I'A 
2 

2  74 
2 

2 


2Va 

2 
2 

17. 
17. 
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17. 
17. 
17. 
2  7. 
17. 
2 

2  7. 


2 

17. 
2  7. 


Alencon—An  extra  quarter  of  a 
post  is  paid  on  quitting  this 
Town. 

St,  Deni8'9ur^Sarton 

Prez-en-Pail 

Rihay 

Mayenne 

Martigni^The  Inn  here  is  rery 
comrortable. 

Laval  —  Tbfs  Town  contains 
15,000  inhabitants  :  there  are 
quarries  of  jasper  in  its  vicinity. 
Hotels,  la  Tete  noire^  etc. 

Gravelle 

Vitr6— A  considerable  Town. 

Chdteauhourg 

Noyal 

Rennes— This  City  is  watered  by 
the  rivers  Vilaine  and  ifte,  and 
contains  30,000  inhabitants.  Us 
original  name  is  said  to  have 
been  Candata— but  under  the 
Roman  Emperors  it  was  called 
Urbs  Redonis,  from  being  peo^ 
pled  by  the  Redones,  a  Tribe  of 
the  Amorici.  The  Public  Li- 
brary at  Rennes  merits  notice: 
it  consists  of  about  thirty  thou- 
sand volumes;  among  which  are 
several  valuable  Manuscripts, 
and  rare  Editions  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Authors,  the  spoils  of 
the  neighbouring  Monasteries. 

The  butler  of  this  neighbourhood 
is  reputed  to  be  the  best  in 
France;  particularly  that  made 
on  a  farm  called  La  Prevalaye, 
Inns,  Hdtel  de  France,  Hdtel 
des  Voyageurs,  etc. 

Pace 

Bede 

Montauban 

Broons 

Langouedre 

Lamballe 

St.  Brieuc—This  Town  has  a  good 
Port.  Inns,  la  Croix  blanche. 
etc.  Remains  of  a  Druidical 
Temple,  a  Roman  Road,  and 
three  Temples  dedicated  to  Mars, 
may  be  found  here,  and  in  the 
vicinity. 

Chdtelaudren 

Guingamp 

Belletle-en-terre 


274  Pontou 

2  Moriaix— This  Town  stands  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Jarleau 
and  Kent,  its  Port  is  capacious, 
and  its  Quays  substantially  built 
o  f  gra  n  ite.— T  heHdtel  deFrance 
is  a  good  Inn. 

27.  Landivixiau 

2      Landerneau 

2  7.  Brest  fi)— An  extra  half-post  is  paid 
on  entering  this  town  and  on 
quitting  it. 


75  74  posts. 

Brest,  anciently  called  Brivatea,  is 
supposed  to  contain  26,000  inhabit- 
ants; and  its  Harbour,  one  of  the  safest 
in  Europe,  is  sufficiently  capacious  to 
admit  five  hundred  ships  of  war.  The 
Quays  and  the  Arsenal  merit  notice. 
The  principal  Inns  are,  the  Hdtels  de 
Provence,  dvitGrand  Monarque,  de  la 
Tour  d^ Argent,  and  du  Grand  Ture. 

Another  road  from  Brest  to  Paris, 
through  Lamballe,  Dot,^Maienne^  and 
Alengon,  is  Ave  posts  shorter  than  the 
road  already  described. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  DCIIKIRK. 

IV.  Mourget 

1  Va  Louvres 

1  7,  ChapeUe-enServal 

1       Senlis 

1 7a  Pont  St,Haxence 

1  7.  Bois  de  Lihus 

1  %  Gournay 

1       Cuvilly 

1       Conchy-les-Pots 

1  7.  Roye 

1       Fonches 

1      Marcke-H^ot 

1  7.  Peronne  —  Inns,  Hdtel  de  St, 

Martin,  etc. 

2  Fins 

1 7.  Bonavy 
1  7.  Cambray 

1  'A  BaC'Aubeneheul 

1 7^  Douay— Inns,  Hdtel  de  l' Europe, 
etc. 

2  7a  Pont'OrMarcq 

1  7.  Lille 

2  Armentiires 
1  7.  Bailleul 
27.  Cassel 


.'i> 


I 


Postmasters  are  allowed  to  put  on  a  third  horse  at  almost  every  stage  between 


Montague  and  Brest. 
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2  V*  Berg  St.  Winos 
1    '  Duokerque 


38  7*  posts. 

Dunkirk,*— SO  called  from  the  Saxon 
word  Dun  (which  signifies  an  elevated 
and  open  place),  and  Eirk  (likewise  a 
Saxon  word,  which  means  a  church,— 
is  a  pretty  Town,  standing  near  exten- 
sive downs.  St.  Eloi, during  the  seventh 
century, huilt  a  small  Church  here;  and 
another  Church,  erected  during  the  fif- 
teenib  century,  and  embellished  with  a 
modern  Portico,  is  dedicated  to  the 
same  Saint.  The  Roadstead  of  Dunkirk 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe ;  the  Quay 
merits  notice ;  and  the  best  Inns  are, 
the  Hdtel  d'Anghterre,  the  Cheval 
volant,  the  Hdtel  de  Flandres,  the 
Hdtel  du  Sauvage,  and  the  Hotel  du 
Nord,  Dunkirk  is  supposed  to  contain 
nearly  thirty  thousapd  inhabitants. (<) 

BOmrS  FROM  LILLE  TO  08TEND,  THROUGH 

TPRRS, 

2  Wameton 

a  Ypres—The  Church  of  St,  Mar- 
tin, and  the  Canal  ofBoesingen, 
merit  notice. 

2'MHxmud^ 

3  Ostende  —  See,  in  the  Appendix 

(under  **  Gbrmant,")  the  route 
from  Vienna  through  Ratisbon 
and  Brussels  to  Ostend. 


97a  posts. 


ROUTS  FROM  LILLE  TO  BRUSSELS. 

i  7*  Pont-d-Treseain 
IV4  Tournay 
2      Leuxe 
1  7*  Ath 

1  74  Enghien 
i  V4  Halle 

2  Brussels— See,  in  the  Appendix 

(under  "  Gbrmant,")  the  route 
from  Vienna  through  Ratisbon 
and  Brussels,  to  Ostend. 


12  Vi 


(>)FromDnnkirk  toParis^  through  ^mi£f», 
it  3f  potts;  and  through  Si,  Omer,  Arrat, 
and  P^ronne,  37  potts. 

(•)  persons  who  go  from  Bnusels  to  Paris, 


ROUTE    FROM     PARIS    TO    OSTEND, 
THROUGH  BRUSSELS. 


17. 

2 
1 


IV4 
17. 
2 

17a 

17. 


2 

274 

2V4 

17. 

274 

2 

2 


27. 


17. 
2 

2 


17. 
17. 
2 

174 


Bourget 

Mesnil'Amelot 

DamniarUn  —  This  place  com- 
mands a  fine  view ;  and  the  ruins 
of  the  Castle  are  picturesque. 

Nanteuil-Haudouin 

Levignen 

Villers-^otterets 

Verte-Feuille 

Soissons— anciently  called  Sues- 
siones,  is  supposed  to  contain 
8,000  inhabitants.  The  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  cirdevant  A  bhey  of 
St.  Medard,  where  Louis  le  Dd- 
bonnaire  was  confined  by  his 
children,  merit  notice.  The  en- 
virons of  this  City  are  charming. 
An  extra  half-post  is  paid  on 
quitting  Soissons.  Inns,  the 
Lion  rouge,  etc. 

Vaurains 

Zoon— Prettily  situated  on  the 

summit  of  a  hill. 

Marie 

Vervins 

La  Capelle 

Avesnes 

Maubeuge— When  Travellers  are 
obliged  to  send  for  horses  to 
Donzies,  they  pay,  in  conse- 
quence, an  extra  half-post. 

Mons— The  famous  battle  of  Ge- 
mappe,  which  took  place  in 
1792,  was  fought  near  Mons. 
The  Abbey  de  Wautru  merits 
notice.    " 

Casteau 

Braine-le-Comte 

Halle 

Brussels  —There  is  another  road, 
in  distance  34  7.  posts,  from 
Brussels  to  Pai'is,  through  Va" 
lenciennes.  —  Both  roads  are 
chiefly  paved,  and  tolerably 
good;  though,  in  some  places, 
they  want  repair.  (•) 

Aiche 

Alost 

Quadreeht 

Gand 


through  Gemappe,  Falendetmes,  Mons, 
Cmnbrayt  and  St.  Quentiti,  should  vitit,  at 
the  last-oamedTowD,  the  rioifie/ cut  through 
soUd  rocks,  and  pasting  three  inilet  under 
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2  Alteren 

2  Bruges 

2  Osteud 
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48  V4  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  ^RIS,  THROUGH  RHBIMS 
AND  SEDAN,  TO  LIEGE. 


12  3/4 


274 
1% 

1.A 
2 


2 

2Va 
1% 
I'/a 

2  7. 


Soissons  — See  the  route  from 
Paris 'through  Brussels  to  Os< 
tend. 

Brafne 

Fismes 

Jonekery 

Rhelms— This  town, anciently  de- 
nominated Durocortorunis  or 
Durocortum,  is  celebrated  for 
being  the  place  in  which  Clovis» 
daring  the  year  469,  was  bap- 
tised by  St.  Remy,  and  where 
several  Kings  of  France  have 
subsequently  been  crowned. 
The  Cathedral  of  Rheims  is  a 
venerable  Gothic  pile,  which 
contains  an  ancient  Roman  Sar- 
cophagus, improperly  called  the 
Tomb  of  Jovinus.  The  Porle 
de  Man,  likewise,  is  ancient; 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  tri- 
umphal Arch,  erected  in  honour 
of  one  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Town 
amount  to  30,000;  and  the  best 
Inn  at  present  (1832)  is  the 
Hdtel  de  V Europe,  At  Courta- 
anon  and  Meri,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rheims,  a  large 
number  of  fossils  are  continually 
discovered.  An  extra  quarter 
of  a  post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Rheims. 

IsU 

Rethel 

Sattee-atirBois 

Launoy 

Mezi^reS'AD  extra  quarter  of  a 
post  is  paid  on  quitting  this 
town.  A  third  horse  all  the  year 


ground,  to  facilitate  the  iulaad  navigation 
f rom  Gambray  10  theCapifal.  Thisltinnel, 
one  of  the  most  palriotic  works  of  Napo- 
leon, is  well  ventilated,  lighted  by  means  of 
Iamp«,  and  usually  provided  with  water 
about  six  feet  deep.  II  admits  one  barge 
only  at  a  time,  towed  by  men,  who  have  a 
coounodious  gallery  to  walk  in. 


between  Rethel  and  I^unoy,  and 
Launoy  and  Mezl^res. 

2  3/4  Sedan— Here  is  a  good  Arsenal 

and  a  Gannon-foundry.  The 
great  turenne  was  born  here. 
Best  Inns,  la  Croix  d'or^  aod  la 
Croix  d'argeni. 

3  Palliseux 
2  7*  Tellin 

2      Marche 

2      Bonzin 

2      Nandrin 

2  Liege— -See,  in  the  Appendix 
(under  '<  Germany*')  the  route 
from  Brussels,  through  Aix-la- 
Ghapelle  and  Liege,  to  Spa.r*) 


46  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  STRA9BURG, 
THROUGH  CHALONS-SUR-MARNBy  ST. 
DIZIER,  BAR-LR-DUC,  NANCT,  LUN6- 
VILLE,  PHALZBUR6,  AND  SAYRRNB. 

1  7»  Bondy^TWis  Town  gives  its  name 

10  the  neighbouring  forest, 

2  C/aya— Between  Paris  and  Meaua 

Is  a  plain,  famed  for  therAreat 
of  the  Swiss,  in  1567,  under 
Pfyffer,  who  escorted  Charles 
IX.,  Catherine  de  Medici,  and 
the  ladies  of  her  court,  in  safety 
to  Paris,  by  cutting  his  way 
through  the  army  of  their  ene- 
mies. 

2  Meaux-^Thli  town  stands  in  a 
beautiful  plain,  watered  by  the 
Marne,  and  was  the  first  place 
which  deserted  the  party  of  the 
League,  and  submitted  to  Henry 
IV.  Over  one  of  the  gates  are 
these  words  i—Henricum prima 
agnovi.  Good  cheeses  are  made 
at  Meaux.  inns,  la  Sirene,  la 
Croix  d' or, ^ic, 

1 7a  St,  Jean 

1  La  Ferte-tous-Jouarr^^A  small 
Town,  embellished  with  pretty 
walks. 

(<)  According  to  the  French  Pott-Book  of 
1836,  the  disunces  between  Palliseux  and 
Liege  are  as  follows :  - 

2V4  Tellin 

2  7«  Marche 

2  Va  Bonsaint  or  Bamin 

2  74  Fraineux 

3  Liege. 


France.] 


ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  STRASBURG. 


2      La  Ferme^de^  Paris 

1V«  Chdteau' Thierry -^ThfttHATlh" 

Slace  of  La  Fontaine.    Inn,  Les 
fariniers. 
1       Crhancy 
1 V4  l>orman«— Inn,  2e  Zton  d'or, 

1  Porf-d-^m<on 

2  J^pernay— Famed  for  its  wines. 

8  Jalons 

2  ChMons-sur-Marne— the  ancient 
Z)uro  Catatounum^contains  two 
remarkable  edifices,  the  Cathe- 
dral, built  in  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  the  Hot^l  de 
Ville  ;  but  what  most  merits 
notice  is,  the  Promenade  called 
Le  Sard,  Near  this  City,  Attiia 
was  defeated  by  the  Franks  and 
Romans.  Best  Inns,  la  Cloche 
d'or,  le  Palais- Royah  la  Ville 
de  Paris,  la'  Croix  d'or^  and  la 
Ville  de  Nancy,  An  extra  quar- 
ter of  a  post  is  paid  on  quitting 
this  town. 

S       La  Chaussie 

9  Vitry-sur'Marne^h\i\\ihy¥T9iU'r 

cis  I. 
2      Longcliamp 
i  'A  St.  iD^;?tcr— Here  the  Marne  be- 

comes  navigable, 

1  'A  Saudrupt 

1  'A  Bar-le-Duc  -  roons  for  sweet- 
meats, trout,  and  eicellent  wine. 
Inns,  le  Cygne,  etc. 

2  Ligny 

1       St.  Aubin 

1  V4  Fotd— Inn,  VAigle  Royal, 

1  'A  Lay-St.'Remy 

1  V«  Toul— The  principal  Church  me- 
rits notice,  The  wines  of  Toul 
are  good. 

I'A  Velaine 

i  'A  Nancy  —  This  fine  City  suffered 
cruelly  from  a  battalion  of  Re- 
publicans, who  passed  through 
it  in  1792, and  destroyed  all  the 
ehefs-d'auvre  of  art  Ihcy  unfor- 
tunately met  with.  The  Place 
Royale  merits  notice ;  as  do  the 
Tombs  of  the  ancient  Dukes  of 
Lorrain,  In  the  ci-devant  Fran- 
cisean  Church,  The  Cloister  of 

(•)  A  third  hone  all  the  year  between 
Kpernay  and  Jatoos. 
Ditto  hetweeo  St.Dizier  and  Sandni|il. 
Ditto  between  Saudrupt  and  Bar-le-Duc. 
Ditto  between  U^ny  and  St.  Aubin. 


539 

the  Franciscans  au  bon  Secowrs 
contains  the  Grave  of  Stanis- 
laus, the  great  embellisher  of 
this  Ci  ty.  The  Theatre  is  pretty, 
and  the  Hotel  de  petit  Paris 
and  the  Hdtel  Royal  are  the 
principal  Inns.— An  extra  quar- 
ter of  a  post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Nancy. 

2       Domballe 

1  'A  Lnneville 

1  V4  Benamenil 

2  Blamont 
2      Heming 

1  Sarrcftur^— Here  the  Sarre  be- 
comes navigable. 

1      Homtnarting 

1       Phalzburg 

i'/»  Saverne — The  road  over  the 
mountain  of  Saverne  is  much 
celebrated,  and  does  honour  to 
human  industry. 

1  V4  Wcuselonne 

1  'A  ittenheim 

1  'A  Strasburg 


61    posts.(i) 

^trasburg^  anciently  called  Argento- 
ratum,  contains  50,000  inhabitants; 
Its  Cathedral,  denominated  the  Mun-  , 
ster,  is  a  magnificent  Gothic  Edifice, 
with  embellishments  of  various  ages. 
The  Choir  was  built  during  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  and  escaped  the  mischief 
which  happened  to  this  Church  in  the 
eleventh  Century.  The  Nave  was  re- 
built in  the  twelfth  century.  The  stu- 
pendous Belfry,  begun  in  1229,  was  ^ 
not  finished  till  tVo  hundred  years  af- 
terwards. It  is  a  wonderful  structure, 
four  hundred  and  sixty-one  English  feet 
above  ground;  a  height  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  great  Pyramid  of  Egypt. 
The  ilf  utif  fer  Clock  is  a  masterpiece  of  ' 
the  mechanical  art;  and  the  interior  of 
the  Church  contains  fine  specimens  of 
Painted  Glass.*  The  Mausoleum  of 
Marshal  Saxe,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Thomas;  the  Military  Hospital,  Bar- 
racks, and  Storehotues  ;  and  the  wood-  v 
en  Bridge  thrown   orer  the  Rhine, 

Ditto  between  Velaine  and  Nancy. 
Ditto  hctwera  Blamont  and  Heming. 
Ditto  between  Saverne  and  Wastelonno. 
A  third    horse   doring  the  six  winter 
months,  between  Ittenheim  and  Slrasbnrg. 
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deserve  notice.  In  the  Arsenal  is  the 
Armour  of  Gustarus  Adolpbas  or  Swe- 
den ;  and  on  one  of  the  Islands  formed 
by  the  Rhine  is  an  elegant  Monument, 
erected  by  Napoleon  to  the  memory  of 
General  Desaii.  Strasburg  contains  a 
Public  Library  (open  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays) ;  and  a  hand- 
some Theatre,  built  of  stone.  Inns, 
I'Hdtel  de  V Esprit;  VHdtsl  de  la 
Fleur  ;  I'Hdtel  du  Poek  des  Vigne- 
rons,  etc. 

ROUTE  FBOM  PARIS  TO  STRASBURG, 
THROUGH  TROTBS,  LANGRBS,  TESOUL, 
BELFORT,  AND  BASLE. 

19'A  Troyes— Inns,  I'HotelduMulet, 

etc. 
2  74  JIf onftarame 

1  V,  Vandteuvre 

2  Va  Bar-sur-Aube-^elehrtXed  for  its 

wines. 
1  V4  Colomhey 

1  Suxennecourt 

2  Chaumont— The  Front  of  the  Col- 

lege Church  is  admired.    Best 
Inn,  I'Arhre  (for. 

2       Vesaignes 

2  Xan^res— This  is  the  highest>«i- 
tuated  Town  in  France.  Several 
Roman  Antiquities  have  been 
found  here^'and  the  Peristyle  of 
the  Choir  of  the  Cathedral  ap^ 
pears  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Pa- 
gan Temple.  Inns,  Vitoile,  and 
la  Comete  ;  the  latter  outside  of 
the  walls. 

1  '/•  GHffonottes 

1  'A  Fay-Billot 

1  'A  Cintrey 

1  'A  CombeaU'Fontaine 

1  'A  Port'Sur-Saone 

1  'A  Yesoul-^elebrated  for  its  wines. 
Principal  Inns,  les  Diligences, 
VAigle  not'r;  la  Tete  d*or.  At 
Leugne,  a  Village  to  the  east  of 
Yesoul,  there  isa  famous  Qrotto, 
The  Mineral  Waters  ofLuxuel 
are  only  six  leagues  from  Yesoul. 

1  *A  Calmoutier 

2  Lure — This   Town  is  peculiarly 

situated  on  an  Island  formed  by 
a  pond^  and  surrounded  with 
woods  and  mountains, 

2  74  Champagney 

2      Belfort— A  strong  Town*    Princi* 


^»al  Inns,  le  Luxembourg;  la 
Wh^illede  Versailles;  le  Stsuvage. 

2      Chavannes 

2      Altkirk 

2  74  Mulhausen 

2  Basle (')— Frontier-town  of  Swit- 
zerland. See  (under  **  Appkndix, 
Gbrmant**)  the  route  from  Augs- 
burg to  Constance,Schafrbausen, 
and  Basle.  Travellers  ought  to 
avoid  arriving  late  at  night  here, 
lest  the  gates  of  the  town  should 
be  shut. 

1       St.  LouiS'Sous-Huningue 

1  7a  Gros-Kemhs 

2  Bantsenheim 

1  74  Fessenheim 

±U*  Neuf'Brisaek  —  ^nWi  by  Louis 
XIY.  The  Post-house  is  oat  of 
the  town. 

2  Marholsheim 
2  74  Frisenheim 

1  7a  Kraft 

2  Strasburg— You  drive  throagh  the 

beautiful*  plains  of  Alsace,  and 
discover,  at  a  great  distance,  the 
Munster*Town  of  Strasburg. 


74  7a  posts, 

ROUTE    FROH   PARIS  TO  BBSANfOH 
THROUGH  LAMGRBS. 

34  7*  to  Zan^res— See  *' Route  from 
Paris  to  Strasburg,  through 
Troyes." 

1  7a  Lonjeau 

3       Champlitte 

2  V4  Gray^K  pretty  Town.    Principal 

Inns,  la  Ville  de  Lymh  and  le 
Chapeau  rouge, 
1  V4  Bonboillon 

1  7a  Recologne 

2  Besan^on 

47  posts. 

Besan^on,  anciently  called  VeeenHo, 
and  supposed  tocontain  30,000  inhabit- 
ants. Is  a  large  and  handsome  Town, 
seated  on  the  Doubs,  and  possessing  a 
strong  citadel,  erected  on  a  rock  by 
Louis  XIY.    Here  are  several  remains 
of  antiquity;  the  most  interesting  of 
which  are,   an  Amphitheatre  of  an 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  In  diameler; 
a  Triumphal  Archy  and  the  mint  of  a 
Temple.   Principal  Inns,  I'Hdtel  ita- 


(0  Person*  who  like  water-parties  should,  if  possible,  go  down  the  Rhine  to  Slrashav. 
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tional;  I'HdM  de  France;  elc.  The 
environs  of  this  town  are  pictufesque ; 
and  contain  celebrated  Warm  Baths, 

BOUTB  FROM  PARIS  TO  GRENOBLE. 


•')9V4  To  lyofi-'See  the  <<  Route 

from 

Paris  to  Lyons,  by  Auxerre  and 

Autun." 

1  74  Bron{') 

1       St.  Laurent-deg-Mures 

1  7>  La  Vsrpilliire 

1  'A  Bourgoin 

1  'A  Eelose 

2      LaFrette 

1  7a  iJttjes 

1  7a  Voreppe 

2      Grenoble 

73  7a  posts. 

« 

This  City,  seated  on  the  Is^re,  once 
belonged  to  the  Allobroges;  and  Plan- 
cus,  in  a  letter  to  Cicero,  calls  it  Cu- 
toro;  bat  subsequently  this  name  was 
changed  to  GratianopoUs,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  erection  of  its  walls  by 
the  Emperor  Gratian,  whence  comes 
the  word  Grenoble.  It  is  supposed  to 
contain  22,000  inhabitants;  and  gave 
birth  to  Bayard,  the  "Chevalier  sans 
peur  et  sans  reproefie, "  whose  Statue 
ornaments  the  College  here,  which 
merits  notice;  as  do  the  Hdtel  of  the 
Prefect,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the 
Bridge  thrown  over  the  Drac.  The 
seven  Wonders  in  the  environs  of  Gre- 
noble (which,  by  the  by,  do  not  quite 
deserve  their  name),  are—la  Tour  sans 
venin—la  Fontaine  ardente—la  Mon- 
tagne  inaccessible— les  Cuves  de  Sasse- 
nage—les  Pierres  opthalmiques  de 
Sa»senage—la  Manne  de  Briangon^ 
and  la  Grotte  de  N,  D,  de  la  Balme. 

ROUTE  FROM  GRENOBLE  TO  GAP,  tBA1>- 
INGTO  MONT-GENfeYRE;  AND  THENCE 
TO  TURIN,  BT  WAT  OF  EMBBTJN,  MONT- 
DAUPHIN,  AND  BRIANgON. 

2  ViiilU—M  is  much  to  be  lament- 
ed that  there  are  are  no  relays  of 
post-horses  on  the  dhreet  line 

(•)  A  third  horse  all  the  year  firom  LyoM 
to  Bron ;  bat  not  retnroing. 

Ditto,  from  Boorgoin  toEcIote;  bol  nol 
returning. 

Between  Eelose  and  La  Frette,  a  third 


from  Yizille  to  BrianQon  and 
Monl-Gen^vre;  as  a  fine  Road 
has  been  lately  made  over  this 
Alp,  which  is  considerably  lower 
than  Cenis,  and  provided  with  a 
Convent  for  the  accommodation 
of  Travellers. 

A  third  horse  all  the  year  between 
Grenoble  and  Yizille. 

1  LaFrey  —  k  third  and  fourth 
horse  all  the  year,  going,  but  not 
returning. 

1  7a  La  Mure—X  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 

I'V;  Souchons—\  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 

1  V4  Corps—A  third  horse  all  the  year, 

both  going  and  returning. 

2  La  Guinguette-de  Boyer 
1  74  Brutinet 

1  V4  Gap— The  last  Post-House  esta- 
blished on  this  Road  is  at  Gap. 
Principal  Inns,  VHdtel  de  La- 
val, and  VHdtel  de  Marehand, 


18  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  GAP  TO  BRIANQON,  LEAD- 
ING TO  MONT-GEN^VRE  AND  SUZA. 

2       Charges 
2  V;  Embrun 

2  7a  St.  CrSpin 

3  Briangon 


10  7^  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  PERPIGXAN, 
THROUGH   TOULOUSE. 
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17a 

274 

2 

17. 
17. 
2  7a 
2 

2  7« 


LimogeS'See  the  Route  from  Pa- 
ris to  Bordeaoi. 
Pierre-Buffiere 
Magnac 
Massere 
Userche 
St.  Pardoux 
Donzenac 
Brive 
Cressensac 
Souillae 
Peyrae 


horse  dnriug  the  six  winter  months,  both 
going  and  retnmiog. 

A  third  and  fourth  bone  throuffhout  the 
year  from  Voreppe  to  Rivet,  but  not  return- 
ing. 

/,6 
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2  3/4  Pdnt'de-Rhodes 
2V4  Pelacoy 

3  74  Cahors— anciently  called  Cctdur- 

ei.  Here  are  some  remains  of  a 
Roman  Amphitheatre, 

3     Madeleine 

2      Caussade 

2  V4  Montauban— A  handsome  Town, 
beauUrully  situated  on  the  Tarn, 
and  containing  25,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  best  Inns  are  VHd- 
tel  de  France  ;  le  grand  Soleil ; 
and  U  Tapis  verd.  An  extra 
quarter  of  a  post  is  paid  on  quit- 
ting Montauban. 

2  V4  Canals 

i  Vi  St.  Jory 

2  %  Toulouse 


90  3/4  posts. 

This  City,  watered  by  the  Garonne, 
and  anciently  called  Tolosa,  contains 
55,500  inhabitants.  It  was  once  the 
Capital  of  a  Celtic  Tribe,  called  the  Tec- 
tosagaB :  they  were  among  those  Gauls 
who  pillaged  Rome  under  Brennus,and 
attempted,  some  time  after,  to  plunder 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Under 
Augustus,  Tolosa  became  a  Roman  Co- 
lony, and  was  subsequently  celebrated 
for  the  cuUivation  of  the  sciences.  The 
Church  of  La  Daurade,  now  in  ruins,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Temple  conse- 
crated to  Apollo;  and  the  rich  Temple 
of  Minerva,  which  was  sacked  by  the 
Consul  Seryilius  CaBpio,  stood  at  Tolosa. 
Remains  nnay  still  be  seen  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre about  two  miles  from  the  Town ; 
and  the  Bridge  which  forms  a  junction 
between  Toulouse  and  the  Faubourg  de 
Saint  Cyprien,  is  an  elegant  edifice,  ter- 
minated by  a  triumphal  Arch,  con- 
structed according  to  the  designs  «9f 
Mansart,  The  Bridge  is  eight  hondrcMl 
and  ninety  feet  long,  and  remarkably 
wide.  Toulouse  stands  in  a  fine  country, 
embellished  with  a  distant  view  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  is  furnii^bed  with  good 
Inns,  I'Hdtel  Baichere,  etc. 


(>)  Postmasters  are  authorised  (o  put  on  a 
third  horse  at  every  stage  between  Limoges 
and  Grizolles ;  and,  at  SouHlae,  the  Pott- 
master  18  authorised  to  add  a  pair  of  oxen  to 
every  four-wheeled  carriage,  going  eitlier  to 
Peyrac  orCresseoeac^  obarging  three  francs, 
drink  money  for  the  driver  inclusive. 


1 
1 


■A 

7. 


To  the  disgrace  of  human  oatare.  Ga- 
las, an  innocent  man,  was  broken  alive 
upon  the  wheel,  in  thisTowny-during  the 
18th  century,  at  the  age  of  sixty- three 
years. 

IVa  Castanet^An  extra  qaarier  of  a 
post  is  paid  from  Toulouse  to 
Castanet. 
Baxiege 
Villefranche 
2  7a  Castelnaudary-^This    Town   is 
near  the  Great  Canal  of  Langoe- 
doc— Inns,  Ifotre-Dame,  etc. 
I'A  Ville^nte 

1  Alzonne 

2  V4  Carcassonne— In  the  Upper-town  is 

a  Castle,  which  contains  some 
o{d£ato-(ieeds«  written  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner  upon  the  bark  of 
trees.  Principal  Inns,  VHdtel  de 
I'Ange;  VHdteldeSt.  Jean,  and 
VHdtel  de  petit  Paris. 
2       Barheirac 

1  'A  if  0140;— This  Town  standsin  aplaia 

covered  with  olives,  vines,  com, 
and  mulberry- trees,  and  encir- 
cled by  barren  rocks. 

2  Cruscades 

2 'A  iVardonne—ThisTown  contiguous 
to  an  ancient  Canal,  made  by  the 
Romans,is  known  to  have  existed 
three  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Marius  established 
a  Colony  here,  a.  u.  c.  636 ;  and 
the  place,  in  consequence,  was 
called  Narho  Martius;  and  gave 
its  name  to  the  whole  tract  of 
country  extending  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Pyrenees.  Caesar  establish- 
ed a  new  Colony  here.  Inns,ri7d- 
tel  de  haurade,  la  Poste,  etc. 

27»  Sigean 

2      Fitou 

IV4  Salces 

2  Perpignan->-the  Great  Church  de- 
serves notice.  Best  Inn,  CHdtel 
des  Ambassadeurs, 

118  posts.('} 


A  third  horse,  all  the  year,  between  Vtfle- 
francheaodCastelaaudary ;  for  the  six  winter 
months  between  Gasteloaudary  and  Ville- 
pinte ;  ditto,  between  Carcassonne  and  Bar- 
beirae;  and  all  the  year  between  Narbonoe 
and  Perpignan. 
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RODTB  FROM  PARIS  TO  LA  ROGHBLLB, 
THROUGH  CHARTRES,  TOURS,  AND  POI- 
TIERS. 


2  7; 
2 

1V4 


IV. 

1 

274 


2 

2 
2 

2 

17a 
IV4 
IV4 

2 

IV4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

17. 

i 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

2  7. 
17. 
2 

174 
17. 


1 

1 
1 
IV4 


7. 
7. 


VertailUi 

Coignieres 

Hamhouillet^-^eTe  is  a  strong 
Castle,  in  which  Francis  t.  ex- 
pired 

Epemon 

Maintenon 

Ghartres— anciently  called  Car- 
mit€$.  The  Cathedral  and  its 
Belfry  are  worth  seeing.  Inns, 
le  Grand  Monarque,  etc* 

La  Bourdiniere 

Bonneval 

Chdteaudun 

Cloye 

Pezou 

Venddme 

Neuve  St,  Amand 

ChdteaU'Regnault 

Monnoye 

Tours 

Montbaston 

Sorigny 

St.  Maure 

OrtMt 

Ingrande 

Chdtellerault 

Barre$  'd^Ninire 

La  Tricherie 

Clan 

Poitiers 

Croutelle 

Lusignan 

Villedieu-dUhPerron 

St.  Maixent 

La  Creche 

Niort^This  Town  has  a  Gothic 
Church,  which  was  bailt  by  the 
English.  Principal  Inns,  le  Hai- 
tin  de  Bourgogne;  lee  TroUPi- 
geons;  I'Bdtel  de  la  Paix,  etc. 
Niort  is  said  to  contain  15,000 
inhabitants. 

Frontenay 

Mauxe 

La  Laigne 

Nuailli 


(*)  A  third  horse  all  the  year  between  Mon- 
noye and  Tours. 

Ditto,  for  six  months,  between  Tours  and 
Orines. 

Ditto,  all  the  year,  between  Poitiers  and 
Losigoan. 


1  7.  Grrolaud 

1  La  Rochelle— Here  are  the  remains 
of  a  celebrated  Dike,  which  was 
constructed  by  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu. La  Rochelle  contains 
15,000  inhabitants;  its  Harbour 
is  safe  and  commodious;  —  and 
its  principal  Inns  are,  I' H6t el des 
Ambassadeurt ;  les  Trots  Chan- 
'  deliert;  I'Hdtel  dee  PrincesMc 
The  road  through  Jours  and 
Orleam  to  Rochelle  is  62  posts, 
and  that  by  way  of  Venddme, 
Toun,  Poitiere,  Niart,  and 
Saintee,  69  posts  and  a  half.  (') 


1 

2 

17. 

2 

2 


61 7.    posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  CHERBOURG, 
THROUGH  CAEN. 

i       Ccurbewiie 

1 3/4  St,  Germuiinren-Laye 

1  7,  JrtaJ 

JHeulan 

Mantee 

Bonniiree 

Pacy 

ETreux-^Thls  Town  is  called,  by 
Ptolemy,  Mediolanum  Aulerco- 
nimr— but,  some  centuries  after- 
wards, its  name  was  changed  to 
Civitae  E  broicorum.  At  the  ex- 
tremlty  of  one  of  the  Faubourgs 
of  Evreux  is  seen  the  splendid 
ChAteau  of  Navarre;  so  called 
from  having  been  built  by  Jane, 
Queen  of  that  country.  This 
Ch&teau,  which  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Dukes  of  Bouillon,  is  cele- 
brated for  having  been  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine, and  now  belongs  to  the 
family  of  her  Son,  the  late  Prince 
Eugene  of  Leuchtenberg.  It  Is  a 
princely  mansion,  surrounded 
by  extensive  woods  and  noble 
sheets  of  water. 

Evreux  contains  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  several 
Inns. 


Ditto,  all  the  year,  between  La  Crtehc  and 
La  Laigne. 

Ditto,  during  the  six  winter  months,  be- 
tween La  Laigoe  and  NuailM. 
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2 'A 
2 

IV. 
IV4 
IV4 
2 

IV4 
2 


APFElfDtl. 
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IV. 
2 

IV. 
2V, 
IV4 
IV. 
IV. 
2 

2V. 


La  Commanderie 

La  RiMre-Thihouville 

Le  Marche-neuf 

rHdtellerie 

Lisieux 

Estreez 

Moult 

Gaen^A  large  City,  containing 
36,000  inhabitants,  is  seated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Odon 
and  Orne,  and  remarkable  for 
being  the  burial-place  ofWilliani 
the  Conqueror,  of  England;— 
whose  Tomb  is  in  the  Church 
of  Saint  Etienne,  The  Steeples 
or  this  Church  deserve  notice; 
as  does  the  ancient  Ahhaye  aux 
Hommes,  now  a  Boyal  College. 
The  Ahbaye  aux  Dames  was 
built  by  William  the  Conqueror 
and  his  Queen  Matilda.  Some  of 
the  Churches  contain  beautiful 
Stained  Glass ;  and  the  Basin  of 
the  River,  below  the  Town,  is 
magnificent.  Principal  inns, 
I'Bdtel  d'Anglettrre,  I'Hotel 
d'Espagne,  I'Udtel  de  la  Vic- 
toire,  and  I'Udtel  de  la  Place- 
RoyaU.  This  is  a  cheap  and  eli- 
gible City  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. An  extra  quarter  of  a 
post  is  paid  on  quitting  Caen.(') 

Brettemlle  VOrgueiUeu$e 

Bayeux 

Vaubadon 

Saint  Ld— Inn,  le  SoUU  levant, 

St,  Jean  Day 

Carentan 

Saint  e  Mere-igliee 

Valognes 

Cherbourg  —  The  improvements 
made  in  this  Harbour  by  Napo- 
leon highly  merit  notice.  Inns, 
I'Hdtel  d'Angleterre  ;  Hdtels 
de  France^  de  Londres,  du 
Nord,  du  Grand  Monarque, 
and  de  la  Baraque. 


44  V>    posts. 


,>)  At  rile  de  Plaitance,  near  Caen,  Public 
«alt  and  fresh  waler  Baths  were  establislied 
in  1833,  with  comfortable  Aparlments,  and 
a  good  Restaurant. 

(*i  A  third  horse,  during  the  six  winter 
months,  between  Benoes  and  Pl^Iao. 


BOUTB  FROM  PAB16  TO  L*OBIBNT, 
TBBOCGH  BENNES. 
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Rennes— See  the  "  Route  rrom 
Paris  to  Brest.'* 

2  Mordellee 
2V.  Plelan 

3  Plo^rmel 

i       Roc-St.'Andre 

2       Pont-Guillemet 

2V4  Vannes— supposed  to  stand  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Dariori- 
^um«— is  situated  near  the  Celtic 
Monuments  of  Carnac,  vhich 
ought  not  to  escape  a  Stranger's 
notice.  Inns,  le  Dauphin^  le 
Lion  d'or,  and  the  H6tel  de 
France. 

2  Juray— Near  this  Town  is  a  ci- 
devant  Chartreuse,  which  me- 
rits notice. 

2      Landevan 

1  V.  Hennebon 

1  v.  L'Orient  —  This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  Towns  in  Prance.  It 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Scorff,  and  was  built  by  the 
French  East  India  Company.  Its 
Port  lies  at  the  extremity  of  a 
small  shallow  Bay,  behind  the 
Island  of  St.  Michel.  —  Inns, 
VUdtel  de  Commerce,  VHdtel 
de  France*  etc. 


64  V4  po8ts.(a) 


BOUTB  FBOM  FABIS  TO  If  ANTES. 

iO  V4  I>r«iia;— See  the  Route  from  Paris 

to  Brest. 
1  Va  Morvillette 

1  Chdteau-neuf 

2  V.  La  Louppe 

2V.  ^ 

2 

2 

IV. 
2 

IV. 


Regmalard 
Belleme 

St,  C6me  de-Vaix 
Bonnetahle 
Savigne 

Le  Mans  —  This  Town,  watered 
by  the  Sarthe,  contains  abore 


Ditto,  the  whole  year,  between  PMlan  and 

Plofirmel. 

Ditto,  during  the  six  winter  months,  be- 
tween Ploermel  and  St.  Andr^. 

Ditto,  the  whole  year,  between  St.  Andr^ 
and  Vannes. 
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18,000  inhabUants:  Us  name  is 

derived  rrom  the  Celtic  word 

Maen,  a  sIod«  ;  and  a  huge  mo- 

nameDlal  stone  may    still  be 

seen  bere,  joined  io,  though  not 

inserted  in,  the  west  end  or  the 

Cathedral,  which  is  a  fine  Gothic 

edifice,  begun  daring  the  ninth 

century,  and  finished  in  1477. 

Not  far  Trom  Mans  are  remains 

of  an  Amphitheatre.     Inns,  le 

Croissant;  le  DaitpMn;  and  la 

Boule  d'or, 
GueceUtrd 
FouUetourte 
La  Flechs 
Dwrtal 
Suette 
2 'A  Angers^  This  is  a  large  Town, 

seated  on  the  Mayenne,  «nd 

containing  35,000  inhabitants. 

Inns,  la  Boule  d'or ;  le  Lion 

d'or;  and  le  Cheval  blanc, 
2  'A  St,  Georges 
1       Champtoce 
1  Va  Varades 
1  %  Ancenis 
1  74  Oudon 
1 V4  i^o  Sailleraye 
1 V4  Nani-es 


1 

2% 

IVa 

2 


49  V>  posts. 


Nantes,  the  Condivienum  of  the 
Romans,  and  one  or  the  most  consider- 
able cities  in  France,  contains  80,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  the  right 
bank  ofthe  Loire,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Eodre  and  Sevres,  and  hts 
twelve  Bridges,  most  of  which  are  hand- 
some, as  likewise  are  its  streets  and 
Squares.  It  contains  a  pretty  Theatre ; 
and  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  a  modem 
bunding,  does  honour  to  its  Architect. 
Nantes  «eems  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  Namnetes,  to  whom  it  belonged 
in  times  past.  Inns,  I'Hdtel  de  France, 
I'Hdtel  des  Strangers,  etc.  An  eitra 
quarter  of  t  post  is  paid  on  quitting 
this  City. 

(')  A  third  horse  all  the  year  between 
Nantes  and  Gesrres. 

Ditto,  during  the  six  winter  months,  be- 
tween La  €roix-B1ancbe  and  Novay. 

Ditto,  during  the  six  winter  months,  be- 
tween fiout-de-Landc  «nd  Rcnnes. 
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ROUTE  FBOM  NANTES,  THROUGH  RENNES, 
TO  ST.  MALO. 


IV4 
IVa 

2 

17a 
17. 

2 
2 
2 

27a 
2  7a 

17. 

17a 


Gesvres 

La  CroiX'Blaneke 
Nozay 
Derval 
Breharaye 
Roudun 
Bout-de-Lande 
Rennes 
Hede 

Saint  Pierre-de-Plesguen 
Chdteau-neuf 

St,  Afalo— An  extra  half  post  is 
paid  if  the  tide  be  high. 


22  74  post8.(<) 

Saint  Mak),  situated  in  the  Peninsula 
formerly  denominated  Aaron,  is  built 
upon  a  rock  encompassed  by  sea,  and 
communicating  with  the  shore  by  a 
Causeway,  called  the  Sillon, 

The  Port,  which  lies  between  the 
Town,  the  Dyke,  and  the  land,  is  spa- 
cioos  and  safe ;  but  not  easy  of  access ; 
owing  to  several  rocks  which  surround 
it. 

The  Town  was  founded  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Aleth,  who,  being  exposed, 
in  the  eighth  century,  to  the  attacks 
of  pirates,  took  refuge  on  the  rock  of 
Aaron,  which  could  more  easily  be  de- 
fended. 

The  Ramparts  and  Public  Walks 
command  a  fine  prospect.  Inns,  rHd- 
tel  de  France,  I'Hdtel  des  Voyagours, 
I' Hotel  du  Commerce,  etc. 

ROUTE  I^OII  PARIS  TO  MOMBI^RES. 

21  74  "Cbllons-sur-Marne.  Sec  "  Route 
from  Paris  toStrasburg,  through 
GhAlons-sur-Marne." 
2      La  Chaussie 
2       F«try-«ttr-Jtforne— Inns,  I'Epee 

royale  ;  la  Croix  d'or  ;  etc 
2      Longchamp 
1 7.  St.  Dizier 

17.  Sottdrupt— Athirdho^sethrough- 
A  third  horse,  all  the  year,  between  Rennes 
and  Hedft. 

Ditto,  during  the  six  winter  months  be 
tween  Hedfe  and  Chateau-newf ;  and  all  I  he 
year  between  Chlteau-neof  and  St.  Male. 

46. 
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out  the  year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 

1  V»  Bar-le-Duc  — A     third     horse, 

throughout  the  year,  going  and 
returning. 

2  Ligny 

2  7,  Houdelaineourt 

2  7a  Domremy  —  A     third     horse, 

throughout  the  year,  going  and 

returning. 

1  7>  Neufchdteau 

2  Houecourt 
274  Mirecourt 

2  7a  DarnieuUe—A  third  horse  for  the 
six  winter  months,  going  and 
returning. 

1  74  Epinal 

2  Xertt.9ny— A  third  horse  through- 
'      out  the  year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 

1 7t  Plomhieres  —  A  third  horse, 
throughout  the  year,  going  and 
returning. 


51 7s  posts. 

Plombi^res,  a  pretty  town,  seated  on 
the  Angronne,  between  two  steep  Hills, 
and  reputed  to  contain  1,200  inhabit- 
ants, is  famed  Tor  its  Warm  Mineral 
Waters,  and  Baths. 

ROirrE  FHOH  PARIS  TO  BARRteSS  AMD 
BAGN&RBS. 

77  V4  Bordeaui  —  See  "  Route  from 
Paris  to  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne.'* 

i  %  Bouscaut-'A  third  horse  for  the 
six  winter  months,  going  and 
returning. 

1  Vi  Castres 

1  7a  Cerons 

1  7a  Langon^A  third  horse,  for  the 

six  winter  months,  going  and 
returning. 

2  Bazat^A  third  horse,  through- 

out the  year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 

2  7^  Capiieux—A  third  horse  through- 
out the  year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 

2  Poteau—A  third  and  fourth  horse 
throughout  the  year,  going  and 
returning. 

(<)  Pau  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce 
in  Hams  (improperly  called  hams  of  Ba- 
yonne),  and  smolced  Lcgps  of  Geese.   The 


27* 


17. 
17. 


27. 


17. 
2  7a 


2 

27. 

2 
1 
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ilo^ife/brt— Athird  horse,  for  the 
six  winter  months,  both  going 
and  returning. 

Calou  ' 

Mont'de^Marsanr-lnnSfVJEtoile, 
and  la  Providenee,  A  third  and 
fourth  horse,  throughout  the 
year,  going  and  returning. 

Aire^A  third  horse,  throughout 
the  year,  going  iftid  returning. 

£farlm— A  third  horse,  through- 
out the  year»  going  and  return- 
ing. 

Auriac^A  third  horse,  through- 
out the  year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 

Pau— A  third  horse,  throughout 
the  year,  going  and  returning. 

Pau,  the  birth-place  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  contains  about 
11,000  inhabitants;  and  the 
Cradle  of  the  King,  made  with 
the  shell  of  a  large  tortoise,  to- 
gether with  his  Statue  in  marble 
(and  a  strong  likeness),  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  now  decaying 
Palace  where  he  was  born.  Pro- 
visions at  Pau  are  abundant  and 
cheap;  Lodging-houses  good; 
and,  if  taken  by  the  half-year,  a 
large  and  commodious  apart- 
ment may  be  hired  for  six  hun- 
dred francs;  the  society  also  is 
good ;  and  the  situation  of  the 
townloTely.(>) 

Lestelle^A  third  horse,  through- 
out the  year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 

Zourdes— Inns,  la  CUf  d*or  ;  U 
Lion  d'or  ;  and  les  Pyrenee9, 

PierrefitU  ^  A  third  horse, 
throughout  the  year,  going,  but 
not  returning.    Inn,  la  Posts, 

Zux— A  third  and  fourth  horse, 
throughout  the  year,  going  and 
returning,  lun,  Caxaux's  Hotel, 

Barreges^A  third  and  fourth 
horse,  throughout  the  year,  go- 
ing and  returning. 


115  74  posts. 

Barrages,  situated  in  a  mountainous 
country,  and  containing  about  700  in- 
best  Inns  here  are,  Le  Grand  Cerf,  and 
L'Sdielde  France. 
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babitanlSy  has  long  been  Tamed  for  the 
efficacy  of  its  mineral  waters,  in  disr 
eases  of  the  liver,  rheumatic  affections, 
and  gunshot  wounds :  but  the  barren- 
ness of  the  soil  by  which  it  is  surround- 
ed, and  the  host  of  Cripples  who  are  its 
occasional  visitors,  render  this  Town  a 
melancholy  abode. 

Eight  posts  and  a  half  from  Rarr^ges 
is  Baqneres  de  Bigotre,  a  small  town, 
seated  on  the  Adour,  and  celebrated 
for  its  Mineral  Waters  and  warm  Raths; 
which  were  held  rn  high  estimation  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  and  still  retain 
great  celebrity.  Spring  and  Autumn 
are  the  seasons  when  Invalids  frequent 
Barrages  and  Bagn^res.  The  latter  is 
furnished  with  good  but  high-priced 
lodgings :  provisions,  however,  are 
cheap;  and  for  a  well-cooked  dinner, 
sufficient  for  two  masters  and  two  ser- 
vants, the  usual  charge  is  three  francs. 

From  Ragn^res  an  interesting  eicur- 
sion  may  be  made  into  the  Pyrenees 
(partly  on  horseback,  and  partly  in 
chaiieg'Orporteurs),  through  the  fertile 
Valley  ofCampan  to  Grip^Barreg^s 
—Luz—St.  Sauveur  (a  small  but 
sweetly-situated  Village,  composed  en- 
tirely of  Lodging-houses)— ^avamle, 
particularly  worth  notice,  on  account 
of  its  romantic,  picturesque,  and  sub- 
lime scenery— and  thence  back  to  Lux 
—and  by  Purrefitte,  and  Cauterets 
(another  Watering-place,  which  is  much 
frequented),  through  Lourdes  to  Ba- 
QfUres, 

mOUTB  FBOV  PARIS  TO  BERUN  AND  ST. 
PETERSBURG. 

(Given  on  the  authority  of  the  "  tinat  l 

POBTES  DB  FRANCB  PWR  L'AN  1636.'') 

Poctf  of 

Francr. 

1  '/a  from  Paris  to  Bondy 
a      Claye 

2  Meaux 
1  V»  St,  Jean  les-deux^JufMoux 

1  La  FerU'Sout-Jouarre 

2  La  Ferme-d^-Parit 
i  'A  Chdteau-Tkiary 
1      Crhancy    * 
1 V4  Dormam 

1  Port-i-Rinson 

2  Epemay 
2  Jalons 

2  CAdlons-ftir-Jfarna 

2  Somme-  VeiU 
2       Orheval 


1 

St.  MSnihould 

2 

Clermont-en-Argonne— 'A  horse 

extra  all  the  year,  going  and 

returning. 

1 74  Bomballe— An  eitra  horse  for 

the  six  winter  months,  going 

and  returning. 

2 

Verdun 

2 

Manheule^An  extra  horse  for 

the  six  winter  months. 

I'A 

Harville 

17. 

Mars'lorTour 

IV4 

(Sravelotte 

27. 

Mentz  — An  extra  horse  from 

Mentzto  Gravelotte  throughout 

the  year,  but  not  returning. 

27. 

CourcelleS'Chau8$y— An  extra 

horse  for  the  six  wintermonths. 

going  and  returning. 

1 

Fouligny 

2 

St.  Avoid 

2  7; 

Forbach 

I'A 

Sarreb  ruck— Hence,  to  Polan- 

gen,  Postmasters  calculate  the 
distance,  from  post  to  post,  in 

German  miles— one  of  which 

is  about  equal  to  one  French 

post. 

2 

Rorhach 

2 

Homhourg 

17a 

BruchmuMbdeh 

1 

Landstuhl 

2 

MaUerM-Lautem 

17. 

Sembaeh 

2 

Standenbuhl 

17. 

Kirkeim-Boland 

1  7.  Alxey 

17a 

Woer$tadt 

I'Va 

Niderulm 

17a 

Mayence 

«7. 

Hattereheim 

2 

Franefort 

2 

Hanau 

3 

Gelnhausen 

2 

SaalmUnster 

2 

SchlOehihem 

2 

Neuhof 

17« 

Fuld 

2 

Munfeld 

2 

Buttlar 

1V« 

.  Waeh 

2 

Marktuhl 

17 

1  Eisenach 

3  7. 

i  Gotha 

3 

Erfurt 

3 

Weimar 

3 

Eekarteberge 

2 

Naumburg 
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2      Weittenfeli 

2      LUtsen 

2V»  Leipzig 

2      Crensitx 

2      Dub€n 

2      Sekmiedeberg 

2'/,  Wittenberg 

2      Kroppstadt 

2  Va  JrenenbrieUen 

2  74  Jleltti 

2  3/4  Potsdam 

2      Zehlendorf 

2  Berlin 

3  Vogelsdorf 

2  '/4  Seetoio 
2Va  €ustriD 

3  74  ^al2 

3      Landaberg 
3V4  Friedeberg 
2V*  WolddnfterflF 
2       Hoczeit 
2      Schloppe 
2      Rouschendorf 
2  7*  Deutsch-Crone 

2  Freudenfiehr 
27.  JaHrou) 

3  74  Peterswalde 
3       Schlochau 

2  ITonttz 

3  74  Eosaboude 
47a  Kyschau 

3  5Ao0necJk 

4  Prau«t 

1  7a  Dantzig 

47a  Nickelswalde 
7  7a  Stouthof 
3  '/a  Kahlberg 
3      Poulsky 

2  Neutief 
2      PtZZatt 

2      Fischhauien 

2  TTtdtttan 

3  74  Konigsbiirg 
3  7a  Mu/sen 

3      Sarkau 
3  7a  iioW^en 

3  74  Nidden 

4  iScAiDariort 
3      Bfemel 

3      J|ftmmer«al 
1      Polangeo 


248    posts. 

V«rsU  of 
Russiii. 

27  O&er&artaii 

28  Tadeyken 
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25  V- 

23  V« 
29 
29 
24 

28  7> 

21 

19 

11 

15 

18 

20 

21 

19 

20 

20 

18 

22 

24 

25 

23 

28 

25 

25    . 

21 
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12 
17 

20 
15 

22  7* 
29 

22  7. 

19  7a 


Gro$i»Drogen 

Schrundem 

Trauenburg 

Beehhoff 

Dablen 

JUitau 

OUy 

Riga 

NeuenmUlken 

Hihkemfehr 

JBngelhartshoff 

Ropp 

Lentxenhoff 

Wolmar 

Stakeln 

Gulben 

TeHiits 

Kuikatx 

Vddern 

Dorpat 

iggaf$r 

Torma 

Nennal 

Ranna-Pungem 

Kleiri'Pungem 

Jeice 

Fokenholf 

Waivara 

Narva 

Jamburg 

Opolie 

Tschirkowitz 

Kaskowa 

Kiepna- 

Strelna 

St.  Petersburg 


830    yersts. 


The  road  from  Berlin  to  St.  Peters- 
burg is  eicellent;  and  persons  travel- 
ling post  may  accomplish  this  jom^ney 
in  twelve  days,  without  difficulty. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  HAHBURG  AND 
8T0CK.H0LH. 

Posteof 
France. 

37  74  Brussels  —  See    *'  Route    flroin 
Havre-de-Grace  toParis,tbroagh 
Rouen  and  St.  Germain -en - 
•  Layc." 
1  74  Vilvorte 

1  7>  Mechlin  (Malines) 

2  V*  An  vers 
2  74  Gooring 

1  V4  Grotxundert 

2  Breda 
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2 'A 
3 

2  74 

2 

2 

2  7. 

33/4 
2 

3  74 
2 

2  7. 
3 

2  74 
2 

2  74 

2  7a 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 

2 


7. 
7. 


2  3/4  Mordyck 

1  7a  /^orrfrccftr— Travellers  go  part 

of  the  way  to  Dordrecht  by 

water. 

Rotterdam 
The  Hague 
Leyden 
Haarlem 
Amsterdam 
Naarden 
Amersfoort 
Voorthuisen 
Appeldoorn 
Deventer 
HoUen 
Almelo 
Ootmarsimi 
Nordhorn 
Lingen 
Hazelunen 
Loeningen 
Cloeppenburg 
Wildeshauien 
Breme 
Ottersberg 
Botenberg 
Tottadi 
Haarburg 

Hamburg— Hence  to  Stockholm, 
Postmasters  calculate  the  dis- 
taoce  from  post  to  post,  in  Gei> 
man  Miles. 
Altona 
Ulzburg 
Bramstedt 
Neumunster 
Nortorf 
Rendsborg 
Schleswig 
Flensburg 
Apenrade 
Hadersleben 
Arwesund 

Assens— It  is  necessary  to  cross 
the  Little  Belt^in  order  to  reach 
this  Town. 
Odensee 
Nyborg 

Sorsoer-^H   Is    necessary  to 
cross  the  Great  Belt,  in  order 
to  reach  this  Town. 
Soroc 


33/4 
3V4 


7a 
3  7a 
2  7a 

3 
2 

27. 
37. 

4  7a 
2  7a 

27. 

2 
2 


5 
4 
4 


4  7a  Osteedt 

4  7»  Ilangereck 

5  Helsingoer 

1  Helsingborg^M  is  necessary  to 

cross  the  Sound,  in  order  to 

reach  this  Town. 
3       Engelholm 
3      Laholm 

2  Halmstadt 
10      Quatsibo 

6  Jonkoping 

3  Grenna 

6  Skeninge 

3  Linkloping 

4  NorkopiDg 

7  7a  Telge 

2  7a  Stockholm 


231    posts. 

This  Route  is  given  on  the  Authority 
of  the  Livre  des  Posies  de  France  for 
1836 :  a  book  which,  as  has  been  al- 
ready said,  is  published  every  year  by 
the  Government,  for  the  information  of 
Travellers. 


FRENCH  STEAM-BOATS, 
KOT  ALRBADT  MENTIONCD. 

On  the  Zdtre.— A  Steamer  goes  from 
Nantes  to  Orleans  three  times  l-week, 
returning  on  the  alternate  days ;  and 
touching  at  all  the  considerable  Towns 
an  route,  to  receive  or  land  Passen* 
gers. 

On  the  Garonne.^A  Steamer  goes 
from  Bordeaux  daily  up  the  river,  to 
Marmande  and  Langon ;  and  another 
down  the  river,  returning  daily. 

On  theJRhdne. — A  Steamer  goes  from 
Lyons  to  Avignon  every  Thursday  «nd 
Saturday,  in  thirteen  hours,  starting  at 
five  in  the  morning.    Fare,  20  francs. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that 
Steam-boats  on  the  Rhdne  do  not  con- 
vey carriages;  and  this  is  an  inconve- 
nience usually  attached  to  Steam-boats 
on  the  rivers  in  France. 

A  Steam-packet  goes  from  Toulon  to 
Corsica  twice  a-week ;  touching  at 
AjaccioandBaslla. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Money  of  Switzerland.— Price  of  IHMt-horseft.— Prices  charxed  by  Voitarins.— Most  advan- 
tageoQi  way  of  seeing  Switzerland.- Geneva.— Arrival  ana  departare  of  Letfer-coariersi.— 
Expense  of  Livina  at  Geneva.— Diligences.-Route  going  post  rrom  Jougne  fo St. Maurice— 
from  Geneva  fo  Lau8anne-from  Les  Rousses  to  Nyon— from  Geneva,  by  tbe  Simploo,  to 
Milan.— New  Road  over  SpluKen-from  Como  by  Splugen  to  Zurich. -New  Road  over  the 
Braglio  to  Innspruck.-Road  oy  the  Finsiermnnz  to  Botzen.— Passage  of  SLGothard. — ^Pas- 
sage of  the  Grand  St.  Bernard. —Ancient  Alpine  Roads. 


MONET  OF  gWITZBRLAND. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Li  vres  and  Batz : 
one  Swiss  Livre  being  ten  Batz ;  and 
one  Batz  three  sous  of  France.  The  old 
Louis  d^or,  the  Napoleon,  and  the  other 
French  coins,  are  what  pass  best 
throughout  Switzerland. 

PBICB  OF  POST- HOUSES. 

Every  Draught-horse,  per  post  (two 
leagues),  ten  Batz— every  Postilion,  five 
Batz — every  char-a-banc  or  cabriolet 
furnished  by  a  Postmaster,  five  Batz. 

Every  ckar-orbanc  conveying  from 
one  to  three  persons,  must  have  two 
horses  and  one  postilion ;  but  if  it  con- 
vey four  persons,  it  must  have  three 
horses  and  one  postilion— Ca&Wo{ets^ 
or  other  carriages,  with  two  plaices  only 
for  passengers,  and  conveying  one  or 
two  persons,  must  have  two  horses  and 
one  postilion  —  Ca6rto2€ts«  or  other 
carriages  fwith  four  places)  mounted  on 
two  or  four  wheels,  and  conveylng'from 
one  to  four  persons,  must  have  three 
horses  and  one  postilion— Close  car- 
riages d  braneardt  (with  one  outside 
place),  conveying  from  one  to  three 
persons,  must  have  three  horses  and 
one  postilion ;  and  If  there  be  more 
than  three  persons  conveyed  in  any  of 
these  carriages,  the  fourth  person  must 
pay  ten  Batz  per  post— 5er^tne«,  or  Li- 
monieres,  with  an  outside  seat  before, 
and  another  behind,  and  conveying 
from  one  to  three  persons,  must  have 
four  horses  and  two  postilions :  if  they 
convey  from  four  to  six  persons,  they 
must  have  six  horses  and  two  posti- 
lions ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  six 
persons  conveyed  in  these  carriages, 
every  person  beyond  that  number  must 
pay  ten  Batz  per  post.— A  LimonUre 
having  no  outside  seat,  and  conveying 


one  person  only,  must  have  tbree  horses 
and  .one  postilion.  One  child,  if  not 
above  six  years  old,  is  considered  as  a 
nonentity;  and  two  children,  under 
six  years  old.  as  one  passenger. 

Post-honse8,well  provided  with  horses 
and  drivers,  are  now  established  on  all 
the  great  roads  of  Switzerland  leading 
to  the  Simplon,  and  in  several  other 
parts  of  the  Cantons.  The  magnificent 
road  from  Couvey  to  NeufchAtel,  by  the 
Jura  Mountains,  was  made  about  the 
year  1819.  Another  new  road  is  mak- 
ing from  Lucerne  to  Zurich,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  dangerous  passage  of  the 
Allris ;  and  a  Post  road  was  opened,  io 
1824,  from  St.  G'all  and  tbe  Thurgovie, 
and  from  Zurich  and  the  Lake  of  Wal- 
lenstadt,  to  the  base  of  Splngeo,  and 
over  that  stupendous  Alp  to  Bellinzona. 

Persons  who  wish  to  travel  en  voitu- 
rin  may  always  hire  draught-horses  of 
SwissVoiturins:  who  commonly  charge, 
per  day,  from  eight  to  ten  francs  a 
horse,while travelling;  and  three  (Vanes 
a-day  for  each  driver;  and  on  days  of 
rest  half-price.  Swiss  Voiturins  like- 
wise charge,  for  the  return  of  horses  to 
the  place  where  they  were  hired,  eight 
or  nine  francs  a-day  per  horse;  but 
nothing  for  the  driver.  Saddle-horses 
and  Mules  may  be  hired,  in  every  part 
of  Switzerland,  for  about  an  dcn-nenf 
per  day.— But  the  most  advantageous 
manner  of  seeing  this  country  is  to 
travel  on  foot;  a  plan  so  commonly 
adopted,  that  the  Foot-passenger  Is  as 
well  received,  even  at  the  best  Inns,  as 
if  he  came  in  a  splendid  equipage.  Tbe 
expense  incurred  by  travelling  on  foot 
through  Switzerland  seldom  exceeds 
five  shillings  of  English  money  per  day 
for  each  Traveller:  half-a-crown  being, 
on  an  average,  the  price  of  a  tabUd'hdu 
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ROUTES  FROM  GENEVA. 
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supper,  wine  and  lodging  inclusive  ;— 
and  Pedestrians  should  make  supper 
their  principal  meaK(') 

GENEVA. 

ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  LETTER- 
COUBIBRB. 

Letters  from  Great  Britain  arrive  on 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and 
Sundays,  at  six  in  the  afternoon,  by  the 
French  Courier. 

Letters  for  Great  Britain  go  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Satur- 
days, at  eight  in  the  morning,  by  the 
French  Courier. 

Geneva  is  not  a  cheap  place  for  per- 
manent residence;  but  there  areGene- 
vese  Families  who  take  Boarders  at  four 
Louis-d*or$  a-month ;  whereas  a  person 
who  hires  a  private  lodging,  and  dines 
daily  at  a  tdbJe  d'hdte^  cannot  spend 
less  than  double  that  sum,(*] 

This  Town  is  famous  for  watches,  and 
gold  trinkets  of  all  descriptions. 

Diligences  go,  several  times  a  week, 
from  Geneva  to  Lausanne,  NeufchAtel, 
Lyons,  Grenoble,  and  Turin,  by  way  of 
the  Mont-Cenis :  and,  when  weather 
permits,  there  is  a  constant  intercourse 
from  town  to  (own,  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  by  means  of  Steam-boats* 

ROUTE,  GOING   POST,  FROM    JOUGNE  TO 
ST.  MAURICE. 

2  7a  Or6«— A  third  horse  from  Orbe  to 
Jougne ;  but  not  returning. 

1  V4  Cossonny— A  third  horse  going 

and  returning. 

2  Lausanne— A  third  horse  going 

and  returning 
2  »A  Vevay—A  IhiM  horse  ftrom  Vcvay 

to  Lausanne,  but  not  returning. 
2  3/4  Aigle 
i       Bez 
1       St.  Mauricf 


13  <A  posts. 

ROUTR,  GOING  POST,  FROM  GENBTA  TO 
LAUSANNE. 

1  74  Geneva  to  Coppet. 
1  Vi  Coppet  to  riyon. 

(')  The  Chaaibermaid  at  a  Swim  Inn  does 
not  expect  more  than  five  batz  per  oif  bf , 
from  each  Traveller. 

Penoiuwho  travel  post  are  wually  charged 


1       Nyon  to  Rolle. 

1  74  Rolle  to  Morges. 

i       Morges    to  Lausanne.    A '^  third 

horse  from  Morges  to  Lausanne, 

but  not  vice  versd, 

ROUTE,  GOING  POST,  FROM  LE8  R0US8BS 
TO  NYON. 

* 

1  7i  From  St.  Cergues  to  Les  Ronsses. 
A  third  horse  from  the  former 
to  the  latter  place. 

1  y^^  From  St.  Cergues  to  Nyon.     A 

third  horse  from  Nyon   to  St. 
Cergues,  but  not  vice  versd. 

The  expenses  attendant  on  dismount- 
ing and  remounting  carriages  during 
winter;  and  the  fees  of  Guides  who  aid 
in  conducting  carriages  not  dismount- 
ed, through  deep  snow,  are  all  fixed  by 
a  Tariff,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Post- 
houses. 

ROUTE,  QOING  POST,  FROM  GENEVA,  BY 
THE  SIMPLON,  TO  MILAN  ;  BEING  A 
CONTINUATION  OF  THE  MILITARY 
ROAD  MADE  BY  NAPOLEON. 

27a  Dovaine 

2  Thonon 
17a  Evian 

27a  Saint  ^ngoujt 

?74  Vionnaz 

274  Saint  Maurics 

274  Martigny 

274  Riddes 

274  Si  on 

274  Sierre 

274  Tourtemajne 

274  yiege 

17a  Brigg,  orBryg 

27a  Barisello 

37a  56mpt one  (village  so  called; 

274  Isella 

27a  Domo  d'Ossola 

174  Vogogna 

27a  Baveno 

1  Belgirate 
I7a  Sesto  Calende 

2  CascinQ 

l7a  RhO 

174  Milan 
49V4  posts. 


rom  four  to  mx  fraoci  a-head  for  dioaer; 
and  from  six  to  eight  for  supper  and  beds. 

(•)  The  common  price  for  dinner,  at  a 
(ood  table  d'hdu,  is  three  francs. 
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PASSAGE  OF  SPLUGEK.    NEW  ROAD. 

Persons  travelling  from  Suabia,  or 
the  Canton  of  the  Grisons*  to  Venice, 
or  Milan,  find  this  the  shortest  route : 
though  nobody  should  attempt  to  cross 
the  Mountain  of  Splogen  at  the  Season 
of  Avalanches.  (0  But  after  the  winter 
snow  has  fallen,  and  become  sufficiently 
hard  for  a  sledge  to  glide  smoothly  over 
its  surface,  or  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September,wben  the 
winter  snow  is,  generally  speaking, 
melted.  Travellers  may,  without  dan- 
ger, indulge  themselves  by  exploring 
this  passage  of  the  Alps  ;  which  very 
much  surpasses  in  magnificent,  sub- 
lime, and  awful  scenery  every  other 
Carriage  road  of  Europe.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
Galleries  of  Ihis  road,  from  the  base  to 
the  summit  of  Splugen,  on  the  side  of 
the  Grisons,  are  too  narrow,  and  the 
turnings  too  sharp  for  English  travel- 
ling-carriages with  four  horses. 

The  Routes  which  lead  through  the 
Grisons  to  Splugen  unite  at  Bourg-de- 
Ragaz,  two  leagues  from  which  Town 
are  the  celebrated  Baths  of  Pfeffers.— 
From  Ragaz  to  Coire  (the  Capital  of  the 
Canton  of  the  Grisons)  is  five  leagues. 
The  Road  crosses  the  Rhine  by  the 
wooden  Bridge  of  Tardis,  and  traverses, 
by  another  Bridge,  the  formidable  Tor- 
rent of  Lanquart,  which  has  often  me- 
naced the  surrounding  country  with 
destruction.  Here  commences  the 
superb  Road,  which  joins,  at  three 
quarters  of  a  league  from  Bellinzona, 
that  of  the  Canton  of  the  Tessin;  and 
forms  a  communication  between  Italy, 
eastern  and  northern  Switzerland,  and 
Germany.  From  Coire  (>)  to  the  village 
of  Splugen  (eleven  leagues),  the  Road 
resembles  a  majestic  avenue  to  an  im- 
mense park.  Two  leagues  from  Coire, 
the  two  arms  of  the  Rhine,  viz.  the 

(0  When  there  is  such  an  accumulation  of 
snow  that  the  pointed  rocks  on  the  summits 
of  the  Alps  are  covered,  Avalanches  may  be 
expected  hourly. 

(>)  A  Tariff,  containing  the  number  of 
Posts,  and  the  expense  of  Post-horses,  Guides, 
and  dismounting  and  remounting  Carriages, 
on  thi«  new  road,  has  been  pabltehed  by  the 
Government  of  the  Grisons,.  and  may  be 
foaad  at  Coire. 

^3)  The  Forest  of  the  Rhine  contains  Firs 


Vorder  Rhein,  and  the  Hinter  Rbetn, 
unite  in  face  of  the  picturesque  Castle 
of  Reichenan;  and  the  road  passes  over 
these  brawling  and  impetuous  streams 
by  two  splendid  single-arched  wooden 
Bridges ;  one  of  which  was  the  work  of 
a  village-carpenter.  From  Reichenau  to 
the  small  Town  of  Justs  (three  leagues 
and  a  quarter),  the  road  lies  at  the  base 
of  the  loiuriant  Mount  Heinzenberg,  in 
the  Valley  of  Domleschg,  rendered  ste- 
rile by  the  inundations  of  the  Hinter 
Rhein  and  the  torrent  of  Nolla.    Here, 
in  a  peculiarly  picturesque  situation, 
are  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  R^alta  (called 
likewise  Hohen  Rh^li^n),  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  Tuscan  Emigrants, 
during  some  part  of  the  middle  ages. 
From  Tusis  to  Andeer  (nearly   threa 
leagues)  the  Road  passes  through  the 
Valley  of  Schams,— crossing,  by  a  fine 
Bridge,  near  Tusis,  the  destructiye  tor- 
rent of  Nolla,  and  approaching,  by  a 
Grotto  pierced  through  a  solid  rock,  the 
wild,  magnificent,  and  stupendous  Ra- 
vine, called  the  Rheinwald,or  Valley  of 
the  Forest  of  the  Rhine ;  {^)   through 
which  that  River  and  the  Road  wind, 
amidst  perpendicular  Rocks,  not  less 
than   three  thousand  feet  high,  and 
clothed  to  their  summits  with  stately 
firs,  the  branches  of  which  canopy  the 
narrow  glen  beneath  them.  The  Rhine 
runs  foamipg  and  raging  with  terrific 
violence  close  to  the  Road ;  which  has 
no  defence  against  its  impetuous  neigh- 
bour but  a  slight  parapet  wail.    From 
Andeer  to  Splugtn,^  is  nearly  three 
leagues ;  and  on  approaching  that  vil- 
lage the  Ravine  widens,  and  displays 
magnificent  Cascades.    This  Defile,  be- 
tween Coire  and  Splugen,  bears  unde- 
servedly the  name  of"  Via  Mala."  The 
Village  of  Splugen,  situated  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Rheinwald,  contains  a 
good  Inn; (4)  as  do  two  other  Villages 
in  this  Valley,  those  of  Naffenen  tod 

of  so  unoommon  a  magnitude,  that  one  of 
them  ii  said  to  measmre  iweoty-flve  ells 
round  the  trunk:  and  the  Fall  of  the  Rhine 
in  this  Forest  exhibits  one  of  the  soblimcsl 
objects  in  nature;  which,  while  it  fills  spco- 
tators  with  awe,  affords  them  the  pleaiore 
of  contemplating  scenes  in  the  creation  be- 
yond \he  power  of  any  pencil  to  imitate. 

(4)  Travellers  going  post  over  Splogco 
usually  sleep  here. 
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UiBter  Rhein:  the  last  stands  at  the 
base  of  the  BernardiDo  ;(*)  and  about  a 
league  and  a  hairnrom  this  Village,  the 
Valley  is  terminated  by  the  immense 
Glacier  of  Vogelberg,  the  Source  of  the 
Rhine.^At  the  Village  of  Splogcn  the 
Road  divides  into  two  Branches,  sepa- 
rated fl^om  each  other  by  a  chain  of 
lofty  mountains.  One  of  these  Branches, 
called  the  Bernardino  Road,  goes  from 
the  Village  of  Splngen  to  San  Bernar- 
dinOf  Miiocco,  and  Bellinzona ;  while 
the  other,  called  the  Splugen  Road,  goes 
from  Splugen  to  Chia^nna ;  which 
drive  usually  occupies  about  seven 
hoors  and  three  quarters;  full  five  of 
which  are  spent  in  passing  the  Mountain 
of  Splugen. (•)  The  Austro-Lombardo 
Custom-house  is  two  leagues  beyond 
the  Village  of  Splugen.  The  Road  lead- 
ing down  toChiavenna  has  been  formed 
Into  terraces ;  and  the  descent  is  suffi- 
ciently gentle  to  preclude  the  necessity 
of  osing  a  drag-chain.  As  the  Traveller 
advances  on  this  Road,  it  gradually 
displays  the  rich  culture  of  Italy ;  till, 
at  length,  the  hills  near  Ghiavenna 
(which  are  clothed  with  fruit-trees)  pre- 
sent themselves  to  view ;  and  the  mild- 
ness of  the  Italian  climate  compensates 
for  the  coldness  of  the  Alps. 

On  the  Bernardino  Road  the  distance 
from  the  Village  of  Hinter  Rhein  to  the 
first  Refuge,  Berghaus,  is  nearly  two 
leagues ;  and  three  hours  are  usually 
occupied  in  going.  Rerghaus  is  a  large 
edifice,  situated  In  a  wild  country  on  the 
margin  of  a  Lake,  whose  sable  waters 
give  birth  to  the  IMo^sa,  a  brawling  tor- 
rent, which  falls  Into  the  Ticlno,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  league  from  Bellin- 
zona.  From  Berghaos  to  the  Hamlet  of 
SI.  Bernardino  is  one  league  and  a  half; 
and  midway  the  road  passes  the  M ofisa 
on  a  lofty  Bridge.  St.  Bernardino  is  fre- 
quented during  summer  on  account  of 
its  mineral  waters ;  and  consequently, 
during  summer.  Travellers  find  the  Inn 

(•)  A  good  Road  is  now  made  over  the 
Bernardino;  and  Travellers  may,  by  taking 
Ibis  road,  lee  the  foarce  ( f  tbe  Rhine. 

(>)  Tbe  ascent,  on  the  Rheinwald  side  of 
the  mouotain,  oomroooly  occupies  abont  two 
hours. 

(3)  The  distance  from  Gomo,  through  Bar- 
lassina,  to  Milan,  is  three  posts  and  a  half. 

(4)  An  economical  and  a  safe  mode  of 
crossing  the  Moantain  of  Splugen,  is  to  go 


at  this  Village  provided  with  a  well- 
stocked  larder,and  frequently  take  eat- 
ables thence  to  the  neit  baiting-place, 
MUocco,  where  tbe  Inn  is  not  good. 
To  Misocco  from  St.  Bernardino  is  three 
leagues.  From  Misocco  to  Bellinzona 
is  six  leagues  and  a  quarter ;  and,  three 
quarters  of  a  league  from  Bellinzona,  at 
the  Bridge  of  the  MoSsa,  the  new  Route 
of  the  Bernardino  joins  the  superb 
Bigh-road  of  the  Canton  of  the  Tessin, 
which  terminates  at  the  base  of  St. 
Gothard. 

Travellers,during  summer,  may  reach 
the  High-road  to  Milan,  by  going  from 
Bellinzona  to  Magadino,  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore ;  whence  (the  season  permit- 
ting), a  Steam-boat  starts,  at  six  in  the 
morning,  every  day  of  the  week  except 
Sunday,  for  Sesto  CaUnde;  where  it 
arrives  about  noon.  The  price  paid  by 
a  chief-cabin  Passenger  in  this  vessel, 
from  Magadino  to  Sesto,  is  six  Italian 
livres ;  the  charge  for  the  transport  of 
a  Berline  or  an  English  Post-chaise  is 
fifty  livres ;  and  the  charge  for  the 
transport  of  a  Caleche  forty  livres. 

Travellers  may  likewise  reach  the 
high  road  to  Milan  by  means  of  the 
Steam-boats,  which  ply  daily  on  the 
Lake  of  Gomo,(')  weather  permitting : 
and  persons  who  avail  themselves  of 
these  vessels  usually  embark  alLaRiva. 
Another  way  of  reaching  the  high  road 
IS  to  go  by  Lugano,  Ponte  di  TretOj, 
and  Varua,  to  Se$to,[i) 

A  Steam-boat  sets  out  from  Como 
every  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Diligence  from-Mlian, 
and  proceeds  up  the  Lake  as  far  as 
Domaso ;  which  place  it  reaches  about 
two  o'clock.  It  then  returns  to  Como 
in  time  for  its  Passengers  to  get  back 
in  the  Diligence  to  Milan,  by  eleven  at 
night. 

Tbe  most  striking  view  of  the  three 
Branches  of  the  Lake  is  near  Gadenob- 
bia;  which  contains  a  comfortable  Inn, 

under  the  guidance  of  the  Afessager ,  who 
travels  every  week  from  Lindau  to  Milan ; 
and  undertakes,  for  a  certain  price,  to  defray 
all  the  expenses  of  the  Passage^  board  and 
lodging  inclusive.— Bnf,  in  whatever  way 
Travellers  cross  this  Mountain,  they  ought 
not  to  attempt  the  Passage  during  the  mouths 
of  May  and  June,  when  the  Winter  snow  is 
melting.  Several  English  Families  have 
netriy  kist  their  Hves  by  crossing  in  June. 
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called  I'Hdtel  de  VancienM  Potte^and 
situated  near  the  Villa^ommariva— 
where  the  Garden,  the  two  Statues  by 
Canova,  and  the  fine  Bassl-rilieyi  exe- 
cnled  byThorwaldsen.for  the  Ellipcror 
Napoleon,  merit  notice.  The  Villa 
d'Este,  once  the  residence  of  Queen 
Caroline  of  England,  is  in  this  vicinity ; 
as  likewise  Is  the  Villa  Pliniana,  al- 
ready mentioned. 

Gadenobbia  stands  at  the  distance  of 
about  ten  miles  from  the  Lago  Lugano: 
and,  at  Porlezzo,  a  boat  might  be  ob- 
tained to  convey  Passengers,  in  two 
hours  and  a  half,  to  Lugano;  whence  to 
Luino,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  is  another 
ten  miles  by  land. 

A  Steam-boat  goes  from  Riva,  on  the 
Lago  di  Garda,  to  Besenzano,  every 
Monday,Wednesday,anrfFriday,  during 
the  summer  months;  and  returns  from 
Desenzano  every  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday. 

ROUTE  FROM  COHO  BTTHE  MOlTr-SPLU- 
6EN,  TO  ZURICH. 

[Given  on  the  authority  of  an  Eoglish  Tra- 
veller, who  passed  this  New  Road  io  Au- 
gast  1827.] 

The  Steam-packet,  managed  by  Eng- 
lishmen, conveys  Passengers  and  Car- 
riages about  thirly-flve  miles,  from 
Como  to  Dotnaso  ;  and  usually  reaches 
the  latter  place  at  one  o'clock,  p.h. 
Small  Boats  take  Passengers  thence, 
through  the  shoals,  to  La  Riva ;  and 
Boats  of  a  larger  size  convey  Travelling- 
carriages.  The  distance  from  Domaso 
to  La  Riva  is  about  twelve  miles :  and  if 
the  wind  be  adverse,  the  Boats  em- 
ployed to  bring  Travelling-carriages 
from  the  Steam-packet  to  La  Riva  sel- 
dom arrive  till  night;  a  serious  incon- 
venience—as La  Riva,  during  summer, 
is  liable  to  MaVaria,  and  therefore  a 
dangerous  sleeping-place.  Small  four- 
wheeled  Chaises  may,  however,  be  hired 
at  the  Post-house,  for  nine  Austrian 
Zwanzigers  each  ^uonamano  not  in- 
clusive), to  convey  Travellers  to  Chia- 
venna— about  one  hour's  drive ;  and 
the  Postmaster  undertakes  ix^  forward 
Travelling-carriages  from  La  Riva  to 
Chiavenna. 

1  7,  From  Chiavanna  to   I$ola  —  A 

third  horse. 

2  Splugen^K  third  horse.    Time 


[Cb.  IH. 

occupied  in  going  from  Chia- 
venna to  Splugen,  eight  hours. 

1       Andeer 

1  V\'\Tusi$ 

1  Vi  Coire— Time  occupied  in  driTing 
from  Splugen  to  Coire,  seven 
hours  and  a  half. 

1  'A  Bourg-de-Bagas  — -  Time  occo* 
pied  in  going,  two  hoars  and  a 
half. 

1  Va  Wailenstatt—Time  occupied  in 
going,  four  hours. 

93/4  posts. 

At  Wallenstatt  the  Post  is  disconti- 
nued :  but  good  Boats  and  careful  Boat- 
men may  usually  be  found  to  convey 
Travellers  down  the  picturesque  Lake 
of  Wallenstatt  (which  is  twelve  miles  in 
length),  to  WeMn,  where  Voiturins  are 
always  ready  to  furnish  horses  for  JIap- 
pergelwDyl,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Lake  of  Zurich.  This  drive  occupies 
about  four  hours  and  a  half;  and  that 
from  Rapperschwyl  to  Zurich  about  five 
hours. 

The  New  Road,  during  the  month  of 
August,  1827,  was  free  from  snow,  safe, 
and  in  good  order ;  and  la  Couranne, 
at  Chiavenna— 2a  Pott9,  at  Spiugeo^ 
la  Croix  blanche,  at  Coire — le  Sanvage. 
at  Bourg-de-Ragar— la  Potte,  at  Wal- 
lenstatt-— Ti^p^e,  at  Wesen — and  U 
Paon,  at  Rapperschwyl,  were  consi- 
dered by  the  Traveller,  from  whose 
Journal  this  UcniVe*  is  an-  Extract,  ai 
comfortable  inns. 

NEW  ROAD  FROM  THE  LAKE  OF  COVO 
OYER  THE  BRAGLIO  TO  INN8PBCCK.. 

Colieo, 

Morbegno^X  bad  Inn. 
Sotidrto— A  tolerable  Inn. 
Tirano. 
Belladora. 
Bormio^A  good  lifn. 
Spondaluhgci. 
Santa  Maria. 
Windelen. 
Trafui, 
Pradt, 

^alsyX  good  and  not  a  dear  Inn. 
Nauaera-^A  very  clean  Inn. 
Pfundi, 
Bied. 
Landeek, 
ImtU 
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Na$$ereit. 

Ob$r  Miemingen, 

Flatten. 

Innspruck. 

This  fine  military  Road,  exhibiting 
grand  and  sublime  Alpine  scenery,  was 
constructed  by  command  of  the  Empe- 
ror Francis  II.  of  Austria, at  the  expense 
ofeighthundred  thousand  florins;  and 
forms  a  new  line  of  communication 
between  his  German  and  Italian  terri- 
tories. The  summit  of  this  Pass,  com- 
puted to  rise  nine  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, practicable  for  carriages,  except  it 
be  from  the  Orst  of  July  till  the  first  of 
October;  because,  during  other  periods 
of  the  year,  it  is  usually  covered  deep 
with  snow.  A  young  English  Traveller 
asserts,  hnwever,  that  on  Ihe  twenty- 
eighth  of  May,  1833,  notwHhstaoding 
the  imnMUse  height  of  the  Pass  in  que»> 
lion,  it  was  exempt  from  snow:  and  he 
infers,  thai  during  five  months  of  the 
year,  at  least,  it  is  practicable  for  car- 
riages :  but  he  has  adopted  a  danger^ 
Otis  opinion. 

The  passage  of  the  Braglio  {lbe  Juga 
Rhatiea  of  Tacitus)  begins  at  Bormio, 
and  ends  at  Mais :  and  the  distance  be- 
tween Bormio  and  Morbegno  is  eight 
Italian  Posts  and  a  half. 

Persons  who  travel  from  Innspruck 
to  Gomo  are  usually  about  four  hours  in 
ascending  from  Windelen  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Braglio.  The  ascent  from 
Trafui  has  been  generally  considered 
as  unsafe,  owing  to  the  want  of  strong 
fences  on  the  sides  of  the  precipices : 
but  if  we  may  credit  the  report* of  the 
young  English  Traveller  already  men- 
tioned, the  Road  in  question  was  well 
protected  by  fences,  and  the  whole  Pass 
safe,  and  in  excellent  condition*  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  May,  1833. 

ROUTE  FROM  LINDAU  OV  THB  LAKE  OF 
CONSTANCY,  TO  FBLDKIRCH  ;  APTO  BT 
THB  ABLBERG  AVD  FINSTBRMDNZ  TO 
BOTZRIC  IN  THE  TYROL. 

1  74  Bregentx 

1       Hoheneni 

i      Feldkireh 

i  </•  Bludentx-^Jim^  occupied  In  go- 
ing, hours  3  74*  A  third  horse 
for  the  ascent  in  the  picturesque 
Valley  of  the  111.   Mere  the  post 


is  paid  in  Bavarian  florins ;  the 
price  per  horse  being  one  florin 
and  twelve  kreutz^rs. 

1  Damans— Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  274* 

1  Stubens^Time  occupied  in  go- 
ing, hours  2,  minutes  45. 

1  St.  Anton,  or  Naasareenn-Timt 
occupied  in  going,  hours  1,  mi- 
nutes 45,  A  third  horse  for  the 
ascent  of  the  Arlberg,  which 
begins  at  Stubens. 

1  jpfiAfcA— Time  occupied  in  going, 
minutes  65. 

1  Landeoh^Tme  occupied  in  go- 
ing, hours  1,  minutes  40.  Here 
the  road  enters  the  Valley  of  the 
Inn,  which  river  it  crosses  twice 
on  covered  bridges.  The  de- 
scent to  Ried  Is  peculiarly  ro- 
mantic 

1  ittfcf^Time  occupied  in  i^ing, 
hours  2,  minutes  IP, 

1  P/«]uff— Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  1,  minutes  55. 

1  iVancfers— Time  occupied  in  go- 
ing, hours  2.  The  extraordinary 
Pass  of  the  Finstermunz  is  be- 
tween Pfunds  and  Nanders;  and 
the  whole  road  displays  sublime 
scenery. 

i  V4  MaU^TWoe  occupied  in  going, 
hoars  3,  minutes  15.  Mais  k 
placed  on  the  descent  to  a  beau- 
tiful Valley. 

1  JEfKf— Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  1,  minutes  35. 

1  Ztitic^— Time  occupied  in  going, 

hours  2,  minutes  5, 

2  iferan^Ttme  occupied  in  going, 

hours  2,  minutes  45.  A  conti- 
nual descent  between  Lutsch 
and  Meran.  The  first  view  of 
the  Vale  which  bears  the  latter 
name,  resembles,  but  surpasses 
in  beauty,  the  Valley  of  Domo 
d'Ossola. 
2  Botzen—Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  3,  minutes  15. 


20  7*  posts. 


The  best  Inns  on  this  road  are  at 
Bludeotz,  Landeck,  Mais,  and  Meran. 
The  Black  Eagle,  in  the  last-mentioned 
Town,  is  preferable  to  the  Post-house. 
The  time  occupied  in  changing  horses 
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at  each  post  araounts,  on  an  average,  to 
ten  minutes. 

PASSAGE  OF  ST.  GOTBARD. 

Previo^is  to  the  existence  of  the  new 
roads  over  the  Simplon  and  Genis,  this 
was  one  or  the  most  frequented  Routes 
from  Switzerland  into  Italy ;  and  the 
journey  from  Fluelen  to  Beliinzona  is 
easily  accomplished  in  four  days,  whe- 
ther on  foot  or  on  horseback ;  neither 
can  this  passage  be  called  dangerous  at 
any  season,  except  while  the  snow  is 
melting.  Between  Fluelen  and  VH6' 
pital,  the  P fa f fen  Sprung  Jhe  Cascade, 
the  Devil's  Bridge,  the  Schollenen,  the 
Urnerloeh,  and  the  beautinil  prospect 
presented  by  the  Valley  of  Urseren,  are 
the  objects  best  worth  a  Traveller's  at- 
tention. A  little  beyond  the  village  of 
I/H6pital  once  stood  I'Hospice  des 
Capucins,  where  Travellers  met  with 
clean  beds,  good  wine,  and  a  hospitable 
reception;  but  the  Convent  no  longer 
exists,  and  an  Inn  is  established  on  its 
site. .  The  summit  of  St.  Gothard  is  a 
small  plain,  encompassed  by  numerous 
peaks ;  and  the  elevation  of  this  plain 
is  supposed  to  be  six  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety  EngNsh  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Between  L'Hospiee  and  Beliinzona  the 
views  are  beantlful;  and  the  whole 
route  is  much  embellished  by  the  river 
Ticino,  the  forests  of  firs,  the  pastur- 
ages, the  pretty  hamlets  placed  in  ele- 
vated situations ;  and  the  vines,  pop- 
lars, chestnuts,  walnuts,  and  fig-trees, 
which  continually  present  themselves 
to  view. 

Travellers  who  pass  St.  Gothard,  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  usually  sleep  the 
first  night  at  Urseren;  the  second  at 
^iro/o^  where  the  Inn  Is  good;  the 
third  at  Giornico,  and  the  fourth  at 
Beliinzona.  A  carriage-road  has  been 
lately  made  over  the  St.  Gothard. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  GRAND  ST.  BERNABD. 

Persons  who  wish  to  go  the  shortest 
way  from  French  Switzerland  into  Italy 
usually  cross  the  Grand  St.  Bernard : 

(>)  The  most  elevated  point  of  the  Grand 
St.  Bernard,  namely,  Mont-Velan,  is  tup- 
posed  to  be  (as  already  mentioned)  more 
than  ten  thoaiuiDd  English  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea:  and  i/Hoi- 


there  is,  however,  no  carriage-road 
beyond  Branchier;  though  English  car- 
riages have  occasionally  been  dis- 
mounted at  Martigny,  and  carried  orer 
the  mountain  to  Aoste,  at  the  eipense 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  Napoleons  per 
carriage,  according  to  its  size,  the 
transport  of  trunks  not  included.  The 
price,  per  day,  for  every  porter-mole 
employed  on  St.  Bernard,  is  twenty^six 
batz,  guide  and  tax  for  the  Commis- 
sary inclusive ;  though  Foreigners  pay 
more. 

From  Martigny  to  L'Hospiee  is  about 
nine  leagues ;  and  persons  who  go  the 
whole  way  on  mules,  cannot  accom- 
plish this  long  ride  under  nine  hours. 
Travellers,  therefore,  often  sleep  at 
Liddes,  where  the    Inn  affords  tole- 
rable accommodation.    Beyond  Liddes 
the  ascent  becomes  rapid;  and  one 
league  from  this  Village  is  St.  Pierre, 
which  contains  an  Inn,  and  was  consi- 
dered by  the  ancient  Romans  to  be  the 
most  elevated  spot  of  ground  on  the 
Pennine  Alps:(0  they  in  consequence 
erected  a  Military  Column  here.  This 
country  is  remarkable  for  deep  hollows 
bordered  with  rocks;  and  into  these  . 
hollows  the  Drause  precipitates  itself 
with  such  violence  as  to  form  a  scene 
by  many  persons  preferred  to  the  fall  of 
the  Rhine  at  SchafThausen.   From  St. 
Pierre  to  L'Hospiee  is  three  leagues; 
every  step  of  which  toward  the  summit 
of  the  mouniain  increases  the  steepness 
of  the  path,  and  the  wildness  of  the 
prospects.    White  partridges  are  seen 
here. 

About  one  league  beyond  St.  Pierre 
the  road  consists  of  snow  frozen  so 
hard,  that  a  horse's  hoof  scarcely  makes 
any  Impression  upon  it :  this  road  tra- 
verses two  Valleys;  the  first  l>elng 
called  les  Enfers  des  Foireuses ;  and 
the  second,  la  VallSe  de  la  Canibe  ; 
between  which  spot  and  L'Hospiee  the 
quan  li  ty  of  snow  decreases.-^Z'Hospice 
is  supposed  to  be  the  most  elevated  of 
all  human  habitations  In  the  old  world; 
and  some  benevolent  Monks  of  the  Au- 
gustine order  live  here  constantly,  for 

pice,  according  to  Sanssore,  is  eight  Uioq- 
sand  and  aevcnty-foor  Paris  fcet  (tboogfa 
subsequent  compHtattoni  make  it  only  six 
thoQsand  one  hundred  and  fifty  Paris  feel) 
above  the  tevel  of  the  Medlterraneao  Sea, 
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the  purpose  of  accommodating  and 
succouriag  TraveHers;  several  of  whom 
owe  their  preservation  to  these  humane 
Ecclesiastics,  who  make  a  practice  of 
searching  out  every  unfortunate  person 
lost  in  the  snow-storms,  or  buried  by 
the  avalanches;  and  in  this  search  they 
are  aided  by  large  Dogs,  who  scent  Tra- 
vellers at  a  considerable  distance,  and, 
in  spite  of  impenetrable  fogs  and  clouds 
of  snow,  are  always  able  to  discover 
and  pursue  the  right  road.    These  use- 
ful animals    \who   seldom  bark,  and 
never  bite  a  stranger),  carry  in  baskets, 
fastened  to  their  necks,  cordials  and 
eatables  calculated  to  revive  those  per- 
sons who  are  nearly  frozen  to  death : 
and  Botwithst^nding  §11  that  has  been 
lately  written  relative  to  the  eitinetton 
of  this  race  of  dogs,  they  «re,  at  the 
present  moment,  more  numerous  than 
heretofore.(0    Every  Traveller  is  cour- 
teously received  at  L'Hospiee;  and  the 
sick  are  provided  with  good  medical 
and  chirurgical  assistance, without  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  sex,  country,  or  reli- 
gion ;  neither  is  any  recompense  ex- 
pected for  all  this  hospitality;  though 
persons  who  possess  the  means  seldom 
fail  to  leave  a  testimony  of  their  grati- 
tude in  the  Poor's  Box  belonging  to  the 
Church.     So   intense  is    the  cold  at 
L'Hospice,  that,  according  to  report,  it 
preserves  from  putrefaction  the  dead 
bodies  deposited  in  its  Cemetery.    Not 
far  hence  lies  the  Cotde  Tenibres,'  by 
ascending  which,  a  view  may  be  ob- 
tained of  that  part  of  Motft-Blanc  which 
cann«t  be  seen  from  Chamounu    The 
Valley  in  which  L'Hospice  stands  is 
iong,  narrow,  and   terminated  by  a 
small  Lake,  on  the  extnemity  of  which 
the  Convent  Is  erected.    Near  this  spot 
there  formerly  was  a  Temple  conse- 
crated to  Jupiter  {  and,  according  to 
some  opinions,  the  Convent  stands  pre- 
cisely on  the  site  of  this  Temple,  from 
which  St.  Bernard  derives  its  ancient 
name  of  Mons  Jovit.    The  conventual 
Chapel  here  c6ntains  a  Monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  French  General, 
Desalt;  wlio  is  represented  as  being  in 

(>)  The  St. Bernard  Dog  has  a  deep  farrow 
in  the  nose,  which  makes  it  appear  double. 
One  of  these  Dogs  saved  the  lives  of  fifteen 
Travellers. 


the  act  of  falling  from  his  horse  into 
the  arms  of  a  Grenadier,  and  uttering 
the  word 5,  **  AUex,  dire  au  Premier 
Consul"  etc.  On  the  Monument  is  the 
following  inscription  :  **  A  DesaiXj 
tnort  a  la  bataille  de  Marengo/'  The 
Body  was  brought  hither  from  Milan  by 
order  of  Napoleon,  who  erected  this 
interesting  piece  of  sculpture  to  com- 
memorate the  heroic  death  of  his 
Friend,  The  descent  from  L'Hospice 
to  Aoste  occupies  between  six  and 
seven  hours.  From  Aoste  Travellers 
may  proceed  either  to  Turin  or  Milan. 
The  road  to  the  former  City  passes 
through  a  beautiful  country ;  and  the 
time  occupied  in  going  need  not  exceed 
twenty  hours.(') 

Travellers,  who  wish  to  ascend  St. 
Bernard,  visit  L'Hospice,  and  return  to 
Martigny  without  crossing  the  Moun- 
tain*; and  likewise,  to  make  this  excur- 
sion with  as  little  fatigue  as  possible, 
should  go  in  a  char-orbanc  from  Mar- 
tigny to  Liddes,  sleeping  at  the  latter 
place ;  thence  proceeding,  next  day,  on 
mules, to  L'Hospice;  sleeping  there,  and 
remounting  the  char-a-banc  at  Liddes, 
in  going  back  to  Martigny. 

The  following  ancient  Alpine  Roads, 
given  on  the  authority  of  Cramer,  may, 
perhaps,  be  useful  to  inquiring  Travel- 
lers :— 


ANCIBNT  ROAD  OVFR  THE  GOTTIAN  ALPS,  AC- 
CORDING TO  TRE  ITINBRARY  OF  JBRVSALBH. 

jtmeiemt  Namet.       Modem  Names.  Bomam  Miles. 


Matrona  Momte . 
Gesdaomem  .  .  . 
^o  MitFteiH  •  ■  • 
Segmsioium  .  .  . 
Ad  Duedeeimum 
Ad  Fine*  .... 
Ad  Oetsnmm.  .  . 

TsusHhos 

Ad  Deeimum  .  . 
Quadratsi   .  .  .  . 

Cestims 

Rifomagum  .  .  . 
Ad  MedUu  .  .  .  . 
Ad  Cottims.  .  .  . 
Lmimettum    .  .  . 


Mont-Genevre. 
Srsannc  .  .  .  . 

Ouls , 

Suia , 


v. 

vm. 

XVI. 

.        •         •         «         .  aU. 

Avillano  ...  ^  ...  .  XIL 

Rivou vm. 

Torino vni. 

.  ...  jv. 

xu 

Ciacenffo XI. 

JUnco VIII. 

Cablano X. 

Couo xin 

Lomello XII. 


The  two  last   stations  are  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul. 

(*)  See  this  Route  in  the  Appendix,  under 
"  Itaiy.^ 
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ANCIENT  ROIM  OVBR  THB  C»AI4N  ALP,  OR 
UTTLB  ST.  BERNARD,  AND  THB  PENNINE 
ALP,  OR  GREAT  ST.  BERNARD,  ACCORDING  TO 
THE  TABLE  AND  ITINERARY  OF  ANTONINUS. 


AneUnt  Names. 

j4lpe  Graia 

Aru^icam 

Aretrigitim 

Augtutum  Preetoriam 

Stamno  Pennino    .  .  . 

Eudraeinum 

Anguttam  Preetoriam 

Augutta  Pretoria    . 

Fitrieiam 

Eporediam 

yareelUu 

Novaritun 

Mediotanum 


Moderm  Tfames.  Roman  Milei. 

Little  St.  Bernard. 

La  Tuile VL 

Pre  St.  Didier ....  VL 

Aoste XXV. 

Great  St.  Bernard.    . 

Etrouble X. 

Aoste XV. 

Aoste. 

Veiwa XXV. 

Ivrea.  . XXL 

Ven^elU XXXUL 

Nov«ra XVL 

Milan   .  .  • XXXm. 


Or,  by  aDOlher  route, 

VerceUat VercelU. 

Cottias Cozao  ........  XIIL 

LaamMum    , Lemello XIL 

TMntan  ........    Pavia  ........  XXO. 

Mtdiolanum Milan XXIL 

Who  originally  discovered  tbew  mouDtain 
pastes,  seems  unknown;  but,  aeoordiBg  fo 


Strabo,  they  were  much  improved  by  Au- 
gustus. 

There  were  also  two  passes  over  the  Rhae- 
tian  Alps,  between  Coire  and  Milan;  the 
one  traversioff  the  Splugen,  the  other  Mont 
Septimer,  and  both  meeting  at  Ghiavenna. 
These  roads  vrere  probably  made  by  An- 
gastus;  but  the  passes  had,  acoordiuQ^  to 
Strabo,  been  frequented  long  before.  The 
first  of  these  roads  is  thus  described  in  tbe 
Table,  and  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus :  — 

AneUmt  Namef,  Modem  Namu.  RommmMiU*. 


Guia Coirt; 

Lapidanwn icxxii. 

Cuneum  Aureum  .  .  .    Splugen XVU 

Tarvettedum MUdese  *  '  *  1 

aa^iH,m Chtavenna'  '.  !     '.  '.  XV. 

Ad  Laeam  Comaeeamm x. 

Per  Laevm  Comam .  .    Como .'  LX. 

The  latter,  by  the  /««.  Jnt<m.  alone,  p.2n. 

<^«'«« Coire. 

TlmmetUmem Tlntien XX. 

La  Porta :  XV. 

Samonco XX. 

Como LX. 


Mumm 
Summian  Latum 
Comum 


Mtdiolanum Milan 


XVHL 
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ITALY. 

Italian  PmU.— Italian  Miles.— Price  of  PosUbones,  in  Northern  Italy  -Ditto«  in  Tuscany— 
Ditto,  in  the  Principality  of  Lucca— Ditto,  in  the  Eoclesiaslical  Territories.— Ditto,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.— Olber  particulars  relative  to  Travelling  post  in  Italy.  ~ Particulars 
relative  to  travelling  en  voi/Mr/n.— Tuscany. -Current  Coins.— Bankers'  Accounts. -Pound- 
weight.-Tuscan  Measure,  called  a  Braccio.— Pricts  at  the  principal  Hotels. -Buonamano 
to  Attendants.- Wages  of  a  Talct-<ie-place.— Leghorn.— Frice  of  Carriages.— Entrance 
paid  by  English  Travellers  at  the  Tliealre.— Articles  best  worth  jpnrchasing.-Provisionft. 
Asses'  Milk.— Fruit.-Beccafichi.-'Ortoians.- Size  of  a  Tuscan  Barrel  of  Wine-Diito,  of 
Oil— Ditto,  of  a  Cataslre  of  Wood.— Public  Carriages  from  Leghorn  to  Pisa. -Boats.— Dili- 
gence firom  Leghorn  to  Florence.— Environs  of  Leghorn  unWholesome.— Arrival  and  De- 
fartiu%  of  Letier-couriers.— Pisa. -Fees  to  Gaftomhouse^fRcers  and  Musicians- -Winter 
rice  of  Lodging-houses.- Boxes  at  the  Theatre.— Entrance-money.-EYpenae  of  Job-car- 
riages.—Sorvanrs  Wages.— Dinner  at  a  Restaoraleur's.— Mode  in  which  Dinners  should  be 
ordered  from  aTraiteur's.— Firewood.— Mats.— Eatables.- Milk^  Cream,  Oil,  and  Wine.— 
Scales  and  Weights  for  Kitrben-userecommeoded.— Fees  to  Medical  Men.— Bankiug-house. 
—Prices  for  making  Wearing-Apparel.— Bookseller. -Tuscany  recommended  as  a  Cheap 
Country  for  Permanent  Aesideoce.— Arrival  and  departure  of  Letter-couriers  at  Pisa.— 
Price  for  franking  Letters. -Price  of  a. Seat  in  the  Dihgence  from  Pisa  to  Florence.- Per- 
sons going  this  j  urney  advised  not  to  have  their  Baggage  pluoibed.— Hotels  and  private 
Lodgmg -bouses  at  Florence.— Winter  Price  of  the  latter;  and  where  to  apply  for  Inform- 
ation respecting  them.— Pri<»  of  Board  and  Lodging  in  an  Italian  Family.-  Further  par- 
ticulars relative  to  Prices  at  Inns. -Coffee-hooses.-Kestauratenrs.— Table  d'Hdte.— Price, 
Kr  month,  for  a  Carriage  and  Horses— Ditto,  per  day.— Provisions  in  general.— Asses^ 
ilk,  Wine,  Oil,  Ice,  Medicioes.-Price  of  Butcher's  Meat,  Bread,  Poultry,  etc -Price  of 
Table-Wine— Best  Bookseller.— Shop  for  fbreign  Wine,  Tea.  English  Medicines,  etc.— 
Grocer.— Silk-meroer.  -  Linen-drapers.  -  Shoes  and  Boots.  -Tailors.-Ladies'  Dress-makers. 
—Coach-makers.— Money-changer.— Fire-wood.- Fees  to  Notaries  Public— Prices  at  the 
Tbeatres.-Music-masters,  etc. -Scniptors.-Painter.— Bankers.- Arrival  and  Departing  of 
Letter-ooiiriers.--Coantry-houses  near  Florenoe. 

Every  posiiUoii»  one  iiyre  and  fifty 
centimeB* 

TASIFT. 

Cabriolet  9, 

No.  of  persons.      No.  of  borses.       Price  for  eedi 

bome. 

1,  era  2        lltv.  50cent. 

3  3    1    50    ' 

4  3    2 


LKH6TH  OF  AH  ITALIAN  POST. 

The  usual  length  of  a  Post,  in  every 
part  of  Italy,  except  the  Sardinian  ter- 
ritories, is  between  six  and  seven  miles : 
but  the  mile  of  Italy  differs  In  extenti; 
that  of  Piedmont  and  Genoa  being  con- 
siderably more  than  one  English  mile; 
that  of  Lombardy  about  sixty  yards  less 
than  an  English  mile;  that  of  Tuscany, 
a  thousand  geometrical  paces ;  that  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  State,  the  same  length 
(which  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  short  of  an  English  mile) ;  and  the 
mile  of  Magna  Grsecia  (the  kingdom  of 
Naples)  is  longer  than  the  English  mile, 
by  about  two  hundred  and  fifly  yards. 
The  Postsof  the  Sardinian  territories  are 
usually  of  the  same  length  with  those  of 
France;  though  somewhat  shorter  io 
the  Alps. 

PKICB  OF  P0ST-H0R8BB  IN  THB  SARDI- 
NIAN TBRBITORIBS. 

Every  draught-horse,  per  post,  one 
Freoch  livre  and  fifty  centiiiies. 


Limoniires. 

1,9,  or  3       3        1 
4  3        2 

BeriiMS. 

1, 2,  or  3       4        1 
4,  or  5  6        1 

6  6        1 


50 


50 
50 
75 


A  child,  if  under  six  years  of  age>  is 
not  paid  for. 

If  a  Lifnonien  contain  above  four 
persons,  and  if  a  Berline  contain  above 
8ix»  ao  additional  charge  is  made  of  one 
livre  and  fifty  centimes  per  post. 

Post^masters  are  not  allowed  to  tm* 
nish  any  Traveller,  Cabinet  Conriers 
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excepted,  with  post-horses,  unless  the 
Traveller  present  the  neeessary  Bullet- 
ton,  or  Order,  from  the  Director  Gene- 
ral of  the  posts :  and  unless  this  order 
for  post-horses  be  presented  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  it  has  t>een  ob- 
tained, it  is  of  no  use. 

The  money  of  the  Sardinian  terri- 
tories corresponds  in  value  with  that  of 
France. 

PASSAGE  OF  MONT-CElflS  AND  THE 
SINLPLON. 

From  the  first  of  May  to  the  list  of 
October,  Post-masters  are  authorised  to 
put  on  a  third  and  fourth  horse,  from 
Su&a  to  ittolarel— from  Moiaret  to  Mont- 
Cenis— from  Lanslebourg  to  Mont-Genis 
—from  Domo  d'Ossola  to  Isella— and 
fromlsella  to  the  village  of  Slmpion; 
but  not  vice  versa:  and  between  the 
last  of  October  and  the  first  of  April, 
Post-masters  are  authorised  to  add  to 
every  carriage  going  from,  but  not  re- 
turning to,  the  above-named  stations* 
one  horse,  if  the  carriage  l>e  usually 
drawn  by  two;  and  a  pair  of  horses  with 
a  postilion  to  drive  theoi,  if  the  carriage 
be  usually  drawn  by  three,  four,  or  sit 
horses. 

The  price  of  post-horses  trom  the 
first  of  November  tg  the  thirtieth  of 
April,  is,  on  the  Mont-€enis  and  the 
Simpion,  two  French  livres  a-borse,  per 
post.  Post-masters  are  not  authorised 
to  put  more  than  six  horses  to  any  Car- 
riage whatever. 

PASSAGE  OF    THE  ECHELLES. 

*  The  Post-master  here  is  obliged  to 
rurnishf  in  addition  to  his  ^rses, 
draught-oxen,  at  one  livre  and  fifty  cen- 
times the  pair,  per  post;  and  he  is  au- 
thorised to  add  an  extra  horse  to  St. 
Thibault-de-Coux, 

The  old  Post-road,  from  Novi  to  Ge- 
'noa  by  the  Cocchetta,  is  abandoned; 
and  the  new  and  fine  Road  of  the  Val 
di  Scrivia,  Ri^o,  and.Uonte  Giovi,  open- 
ed in  its  stead. 

in  the  sardioian^  territoriles  ft  is  ne- 
cessary that  persons  who  intend  to  tra- 
vel post  should  iBipply  to  the  Direzione 

i*)  ^The  prioe  of  Po0t-horses,  in  Ae  Doehie* 
of  Parma  and  Modena,  is  the  sane  ail  in  the 
Lonbardo-Vpoetian  rrahn;  emept  from 
FiQiieittola  toCiemona,  and  from  Caalei  San 


generale  delle  Poste,  for  a  Bullet ion^  or 
Order,  respecting  Post-horses. 

PRICE   OF    POST-HORSES    ITC   THB    LOM- 
BARDO-YElfETlAN    REALM. 

Every  pair  of  draught- horses,  per 
post,  five  French  livres,  and  fifty  cen- 
times. 

^  Every  Caleche,  furnished  by  a  Post- 
master^ forty  centimes ;  and  every  close 
carriage  furnished  by  a  post- master, 
el§hty  centimes. 

Every  postilion,  one  livre  and  fifty 
centimes ;  postilions,  however,  are  not 
satisfied  with  less  than  double  that 
sum.  (0 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSBS  IN  TUSCAIfT. 

Every  pair  of  drajught-horses,  ten 
pauls  a-post  except  oo  quitting  Flo- 
rence, when  jthe  price  is  six  pauls  per 
horse. 

The  third  horse,  four  pauls. 

Every  sadcUe-borse,  five  pauls. 

Every  postilion,  three  pauls. 

Hostler,  at  every  post,  balfapaulfor 
every  pair  of  horses. 
^    Every  Caleche,  furnished  by  a  post- 
master,  three  pauls;  and  every  car- 
riage, with  four  places,  six  pauis. 

A  postilion  expects  five  pauls  for  every 
common:  post,  and  six  pauls  on  quit- 
ting Florence. 

Persons,  while  travelling  post  in  Tus- 
cany, are  allowed  to  discontinue  this 
tnode  of  conveyance,  and  proceed  en 
voiturin,' 

I 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES  IN  THE  PSnTCI- 
PALITT  OF  LUCCA. 

Bf«ry  pair  of  draught*  horses,  ten 
p|«i«  a-»post. 

The  third  horse,  four  pauls. 

Hostler,  at  every  post,  half  a  paol  for 
every  pair  of  horses. 

E^Bry  saddle^iorse,  five  pauls. 

E^ery  postilion,  three  pouts. 

Every  Ccsteche;  fnraished  by  a  Fost- 
BMster,  three  pAate;  and  eivierf  carriage, 
with  four  places,  six  paiila. 

Travellers,  on  quitting  Lucca,  are 

Giovaani  to  Pavia,  at  which  placet  the  price 
is  seven  livres  and  fifty  centimes  for  every 
par  of  draoght-lHMriet. 
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charged  fifteen  piaols  for  every  pair  of  J 
draught-horses. 

PBICB  OF  POST-HORSES  IX  THE  ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL   TERRITORIES. 

Brery  pair  of  draught-horses,  ten  pauls 
a-posl. 

The  third  horse,  four  pauls. 

Every  saddle-horse,  four  pauls. 

Every  postilion,  three  pauls  and  a 
half. 

Hostler,  at  every  post,  half  a  paul  for 
every  pair  of  horses. 

Every  Caleche,  furnished  by  a  Post- 
master, three  pauls;  and  every  carriage 
with  four  inside  places  (furnished  by  a 
Post-master),  sii  pauls  per  post. 

A  postilion  eipects  five  pauls  per 
post. 

Travellers  are  charged  an  extra  half- 
post  on  quitting  Rome. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES  IN  THE  EINGDOM 
OF  NAPLES. 

Greai  Roads,  Every  draught  horse, 
and  every  saddle-horse,  six  carlini  and 
a  half  per  post. 

Every  postilion,  one  carlino  and  a 
half  for  each  horse  per  post. 

Hostler,  at  provincial  post-houses, 
half  a  carllno  for  every  pair  of  horses- 
hostler,  at  the  Naples*  postrhouse,  one 
carllno  for  every  pair  of  horses. 

Cross  Roiids.  Every  draught-horse, 
nine  carlini  per  post. 

Every  postilion,  two  carlini  per  post. 

Every  carriage  with  two  inside  places, 
flirnished  by  a  Post-master,  five  carlini ; 
and  every  carriage  with  four  inside 
places  (furnii^hed  by  a  Post-master),  ten 
carlini  per  post. 

A  postilion  eipects  seven  carlini  a- 
post. 

For  a  post-royal,  in  the  Neapolitan 
territories, an  extra  half-post  is  charged. 

Post-maslers  are  prohibited  from  sup- 
plying Travellers  with  post-horses,  un- 
less authorised  by  an  Order  from  theDi- 
rector  General  of  the  Posts  at  Naples,  or 
flrom  a  Provincial  Director. 

Hostlers  in  Italy  are  seldom  contented 
with  less  than  twice  their  due;  and  the 
person  who  throws  water  over  the 
wheels  of  travelling-carriages  (a  neces- 
sary operation  in  hot  weather),  expects 
half  a  paul  for  his  trouble. 

An  English  post-chaise,  with  sliafts, 
conveying  two  or  throe  persons  only. 


and  not  heavily  laden,  is  allowed  to  tra 
vel  with  two,  or,  at  most,  three  horses, 
in  those  parts  of  northern  Italy  which 
are  not  mountainous :  but,  if  the  car- 
riage convey  four  persons,  it  is  not  al- 
lowed to  travel  with  less  than  four  horses. 
A  Caleche,  conveying  three  persons  and 
only  one  trunk,  is  allowed  to  travel 
with  two  horses. 

In  Tuscany,  if  the  road  be  not  moun- 
tainous, an  English  post-chaise;  with  a 
pole,  conveying  three  persons  and  no 
trunk,  is  allowed  to  travel  with  two 
horses  only :  butEnglish  carriages, con- 
veying four  persons  and  trunks,  are  not 
allowed  to  travel  with  less  than  four 
horses.  In  the  Ecclesiastical  Territo-. 
ries,  a  two-wheeled  carnage,  conveying 
three  persons,  and  only  one  trunk,  is 
allowed  to  travel  with  two  horses;  but, 
if  it  convey  more  than  one  trunk,  three 
horses  are  indispensable :  and  persons 
who  travel  with  more  than  two  large 
trunks,  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  two  pauls 
per  post  for  every  extra  trunk,  vache, 
or  portmanteau.  A  four-wheeled  car- 
riage, with  a  pole,  conveying  six  per- 
sons and  one  trunk,  is  allowed  to  travel 
with  only  four  horses;  butifitjconvey  se» 
ven  persons,  or  six  persons  and  two  large 
trunks,  six  horses  are  indispensable.  A 
four-wheeled  carriage,  half  open,  and 
conveying  only  two  persons,  and  one 
small  trunk,  is  allowed  to  travel  with 
only  two  horses. 

To  the  driver  of  every  extra  draught- 
horse,  it  Is  customary  to  give  two  pauls ; 
though  he  cannot  demand  any  remune- 
ration. 

In  the  Neapolitan  Territories,  a  four- 
wheeled  carriage,  conveying  four  per- 
sons and  one  large  trunk,  is  allowed  to 
travel  with  four  horses  only;  but  if  It 
convey  six  persons,and  twolarge  tmnks, 
six  horses  are  indispensable.  A  two- 
wheeled  carriage,  conveying  two  per- 
sons, and  one  large  trunk,  Is  allowed  to 
travel  with  two  horses;  but,  if  it  convey 
three  persons  and  a  large  trunk,  three 
horses  are  indispensable. 

Every  Post-master  should  be  paid  for 
his  horses  before  they  set  out. 

Single  men.  If  they  wish  to  travel  with 
rapiditT,  should  accompany  the  Letter- 
Goorier8;each  of  whom  has  one  place 
to  dispose  of  in  his  carriage. 

Shahs  are  not  used  either  in  the  Tvs- 
caoy  Roman,  or  Neapolitan  Territories. 
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The  ayerage  price  paid  Inllaly  for  ac- 
commodations at  liiQ8,  by  persons  who 
r rare!  post,  is  a  follows. 

Pauls. 

Breakfast,  per  head,  in  large  towns  .      .   3 

Ditto,  in  small  towns 2 

Dinner,  per  head,  in  large  towns  .  10 

Ditto,  in  small  towns 8 

Beds  from  three  to  five  pauls  each. 

-  It  is  more  economical,  and  less  trou- 
blesome in  Italy,  to  travel  en  voUurin, 
than  to  travel  post;  but  persons  who  ac- 
complish a  long  journey  with  the  same 
horses  must,  generally  speaking,  travel 
slower  than  if  tbey  changed  horses  a( 
every  post;  and  therefore  those  who 
follow  the  latter  plan  need  not  rise  so 
early  as  those  who  follow  the  former. 
If  a  Yoiturin  have  good  horses,  they  will 
go  from  forty  to  Oriy  Roman  miles  a- 
day ;  arriving,  in  due  time,  at  the  des- 
tined sleeping-places.  Mules  are  less 
eipeditious,  because  they  seldom  trot. 

Persons  who  travel  in  their  own  cai^ 
riage  are  usually  expected  to  give  Ita- 
lian Voilurins  from  ten  to  fourteen  francs 
a-day  per  draught-horse:  six  francs 
a-day  for  each  master;  three  francs 
a-day  for  each  child ;  and  four  francs  and 
a  half  a  day  for  each  servant:  and  for 
this  price  he  furnishes  good  horses,  or 
mules,  together  with  breakfast, supper, 
and  beds;  but,  if  the  Yoiturin  convey 
Travellers  in  a  carriage  belonging  to 
himself,  he  seldom  expects  more  than 
three  quarters  of  the  above-named  price; 
because  he  can  make  a  considerable 
profit  by  filling  the  carriage  with  passen- 
gers on  his  return. 

The  buonamano  usually  given  to  a 
Yoiturier,  if  he  conduct  himself  well,  is 
half  a  Spanish  dollar  per  day,  provided 
the  Journey  be  a  long  one;  and  double 
that  sum  provided  the  journey  be  a  short 
one. 

The  fare, 'in  a  public  carriage,  from 
Florence  to  Rome,  and  likewise  from 
Rome  to  Naples,  is  ten  scudi,  suppers 
and  beds  inclusive ;  and  twelve  scudi, 
dinners,  supper,  and  beds  inclusive; 
unless  it  be  a  ix>iture  de  retour,  la 
which  ease  an  abatement  is  made  of 
about  two  scudi. 

If  passengers,  merely  to  accommodate 
themselves,  require  a  Voituriec  to  stop 
one  or  more  days  on  the  road,  he  ex- 
pects them  to  pay  five  or  six  francs  per 
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night,  for  the  proveiider  of  each  of  his 
horses. 

A  Yoiturin  commonly  pays  id  Italy, 
for  his  Passengers,  the  following  prices 
at  inns: 

Breakfast,  per  bead,  from  a  paol  and 
a  half  to  two  pauls— dinner,  three  paols 
—supper  and  bed,  five  pauls;  but  Fo- 
reigners who  pay  for  themselves  at  inns 
can  seldom,  if  ever,  make  so  good  a 
bargain. 

'  Italian  and  Swiss  Yoitorins  asoally 
pay  for  their  passengers,  in  France,  four 
francs  a-head  for  supper  and  beds ;  and 
about  two  francs  for  dinner.  Italian 
and  Swiss  Yoiturins  likewise  pay,  for 
permission  to  travel  in  France,  a  tax  of 
five  sous  a-horse,  per  post. 

On  entering  the  Tuscan  Territories, 
every  Yoiturin,  who  is  not  a  Tuscan, 
pays  a  tax  of  two  Tuscan  pauls  per 
horse.  Foreign  travelling-carriages,  with 
four  wheels  and  springs,  pay  four  Tus- 
can pauls;  carriages  without  springs 
pay  two  Tuscan  pauls :  and  on  eoteriog 
Capua,  every  Yoiturin  pays  one  Neapo- 
litan ducat  per  wheel.  At  the  Simplon 
Barrier,  every  Yoiturin  pays  six  francs 
per  horse ;  and  at  the  Cenis  Barrier,  five 
francs  per  horse. 

An  Italian  Yoiturin  is  obliged  to  se- 
cure his  outside  trunks  with  a  chain; 
and  if  he  leave  a  Town  before  day-light, 
be  is  obliged  to  take  a  guard,  for  his 
trunks,  from  his  sleeping-place  to  the 
gate  of  the  Town. 

As  Neapolitan  Yoitorins  are  the  worst 
in  Italy,  because  notorious  for  break- 
ing their  engagements.  Travellers  should 
avoid  going  an  veiturin,  from  Naples 
to  Rome;  unless  it  be  with  the  Post- 
master's horses. 

Yoiturins,  if  not  opulent  and  respect- 
able,  are  sometimes  tempted  to  sell 
their  jobs:  in  which  case,  a  Traveller, 
during  a  long  journey,  is  liable  to  be 
consigned  to  three  or  four  different 
Conductors ;  each  one  of  whom  tries  to 
gain  more  than  his  due;  either  by  pay- 
ing less  than  the  customary  sum  for  the 
Traveller's  maintenaneeand  accommo- 
dations on  the  road ;  or  by  omitting  to 
hire  extra  horses,  when  requisite. 
Other  and  more  serious  inconve- 
niences may  occur  to  travellers,  if  thus 
sold ;  and  care  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  this  kind  of  traflOc. 


Italy.  ] 
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GCRRENT  COINS. 

Avttpone. 

Zeeehino. 

FrancBMCone,  or  Seudo  (') 

Half  ditto. 

Piece  of  three  paoK  or  paul9. 

Fiorino,  worth  twopaoJt  and  a  half. 

Piece  of  two  pooh'. 

Lira. 

MezzO'fiorino* 

Paolo. 

Mezxo'paolo. 

Piece  of  two  eratie,  four  of  which 
make  one  paolo,  or  paul. 

Craxia,  eight  of  which  make  one  paul. 

Quattrino,  five  of  which  make  a 
erazi^. 

Soldo,  one  of  which  makes  three 
quattrini. 

The  one-paul  and  three-paal  pieces 
of  Rome,  with  Pope  Corsini's  arms,  are 
current  at  the  same  value  in  Tuscany. 

The  two-paul  piece  of  Rome  is  cur- 
rent for  two  paols  of  Tuscany,  wanting 
four  quattrini. 

The  Spanish  dollar  is  usually  current 
for  nine  pauls  and  a  half.  This  coin  is 
freduently  called  a  eolonnato. 

The  real  value  of  the  ruspone  is  only 
sixty  pauls ;  hut  it  can  seldom  be  pur- 
chased under  sixty-three ;  owing  to  the 
agio  on  gold :  and,  from  the  same 
cause,  the  zeeehino,  which  is  worth 
only  twenty  pauls,  can  seldom  be  pur- 
chased under  twenty-one. 

Bankers'  accounts  throughout  Tus- 
cany, are  kept  in  pezze,  soldi,  and 
danari  ;  or  lire,  soldi,  and  danart. 

Twelve  danari  make  one  soldo ; 
twenty  soldi  make  one  lira;{*)  five  lire 
and  fifteen  soldi,  or,  at  most,  six  Ure, 
make  the  imaginary  coin  called  a  fMxsa, 
or  piece  of  eight ;  and  for  each  of  these, 
a  Banker  charges  so  many  English 
pence,  according  to  the  exchange,  when 
he  gives  cash  for  a  Mli  upon  Loodon.(3) 
Bankers,  according  to  the  Tuscan  law, 
are  obliged  either  to  pay  In  gold,  or  to 
allow  an  agio  if  they  pay  iif  silver :  the 

(0  Ten  pauls  make  one  Francesoone,  or 
tcndo;  which  is  five  francs  and  sixty  cen- 
times of  France. 

An  old  liouisd'or  is  usually  current  in 
Tuscany,  for  about  fiurty-two  pauls;  and  a 
Napoleon  for  about  thirty-six  pauls:  but  the 
vatae  or  French  gold  is  fluclnatlos. 


agio  varies  from  week  to  week,  ac- 
cording to  the  demand  for  gold. 

The  pound  weight  of  Tuscany  is  di- 
vided into  twelve  ounces;  the  ounce 
into  twenty-four  deniers;  and  thede* 
nier  into  twenty-four  grains.  The 
Tuscan  ounce  Is  somewhat  less  than  the 
English. 

Thecommon  Tuscan  measure, calleda 
braceio,  is  about  227a  English  inches; 
two  braeeia  making  one  ell. 

Prices  at  the  principal  Hotels  are 
much  the  same  in  Leghorn,  Pisa,  and 
Florence;  namely,  for  a  large  apart- 
ment, from  twenty  to  thirty  pauls  a- 
day ;  and  for  smaller  apartments,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  pauls  a-day.  For  break- 
fast, from  two  to  Ihree  pauls  a-hcad. 
For  dinner,  from  eight  to  ten  pauls  a- 
head.  For  servants,  from  four  to  five 
paols  a-head  per  day;  and  with  regard 
to  buonamano  to  attendants  at  inns, 
the  Walter  usually  expects  about  one 
paul  per  day  from  each  Gentleman  or 
Lady, and  the  Chambermaid  less;  that 
is,  if  Travellers  reside  at  an  inn  by  the 
week  or  month ;  but,  if  they  come  for  a 
few  nights  only,  they  are  expected  to 
pay  more  liberally. 

The  wages  of  a  Valet- de- place g 
throughout  Tuscany,  is  five  pauls  by 
the  day,  and  four  by  the  month  ;  be 
finding  himself  in  board,  lodging,  and 
clothes. 

LEGHORN. 

The  price  of  close  carriages  here  is 
rather  exorbitant ;  but  open  carriages, 
called  Tinumelle,  may  be  hired  on  rea- 
sonable terms. 

The  price  of  a  box  at  the  Theatre 
varies  according  to  the  merit  of  the 
Performers;  but  is  usually  high.  The 
entrance-money  paid  by  English  Tra* 
vellers,  exclusive  of  the  price  of  a  box, 
is  three  paols  for  an  opera,  and  two  for 
a  play. 

Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  English  mustard, 
foreign  wines,  brandy,  rum,  arrack, 
porter,  Bristol  beer,  and  Gorgonaan- 


hair. 


A  Ufa  or  Tuscany  is  one  paul  and  a 


(S)  If  the  exchange  be,  as  it  usually  is,  in 
favour  of  England,  every  paul  costs  about 
flve-peooe  halfpenny. 
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chovies,  may  aH  he  purchased  cheaper 
at  Leghorn  than  in  any  other  City  of 
Italy;  so  likewise  may  soap  and  starch. 

Micali,  in  Via  Grande,  has  a  magni-* 
flcfent  shop,  containing  sculpture  in 
alabaster  and  Carrara  marble:  paint- 
ings, jewellery,  silks,  linens,  muslins, 
etc. 

Linen-drapery  and  silks  may  be  pur- 
chased very  cheap  of  the  Jews :  and 
persons  who  wear  flannel  should  pro- 
vide thenisel?es  with  a  stock  at  Leg- 
horn, as  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find 
this  useful  article  of  clothing  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  Dunn,  at  the  Porta  Colon* 
nella,  sells  flannel,  and  other  English 
merchandise. 

Tesi,  the  successor  of  Masi  the  Book- 
seller, who  is  a  good  printer,  and  often 
reprints  English  works,  has  likewise  a 
Reading-room,  with  f^  large  collection 
of  French  and  Italian  authors. 

Provisions  at  Leghorn  are,  generally 
speaking,  good ;  butter  and  oil,  how- 
ever, must  be  excepted;  as  both  are 
very  indifferent;  but  it  is  easy  to  ob- 
viate this  inconvenience,  by  having 
Cascina  butter  from  Pisa,  and  oil  from 
Lari.  Carriers,  called  Procaceint  go 
daily  to  the  former  place ;  and  from  the 
latter  the  Peasants  come  to  sell  poultry, 
fruit,  etc.,  at  Leghorn,  three  or  four 
times  a-week. 

Invalids  may  be  regularly  supplied 
with  good  asses*  milk  at  one  crazia  the 
ounce  (the|usual  price  throughout  Tus- 
cany) ;  goats'  and  cows'  milk  may  like- 
wise  be  procured  with  ease;  but  per- 
sons who  make  a  point  of  having  the 
last  quite  genuine,  should  send  into  the 
country  for  it ;  and  with  respect  to 
asses*  milk,  it  is  requisite  for  some 
trusty  person  to  watch*  the  milking  of 
the  ass,  in  order  to  prevent  the  infusion 
ofhot  water.C) 

Malta  and  Genoa  oranges,  and  dates, 
may  frequently  be  purchased  at  Leg- 
horn. There  is  an  oyster-'honse  near 
this  City,  and  the  oysters  are  good,  but 
extremely  dear.  Figs  and  grapes.  In 
their  season,  are  abundant  and  excel- 
lent;.  particularly  the  white  fig,  and 
small  transparent  white  grape;  the  last 
of  which,  if  gathered  dry»  put  into  paper 

(')  The  man  who  milks  the  ass  usually 
earries,  under  his  cloak,  a  bottle  filled  wilh 
hot  water ;  tome  of  which  he  contrives  lo 
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hags,  and  hung  up  In  an  airy  room, 
may  be  preserved  all  the  winter.  The 
best  sort  of  dried  figs  is  generally  sold 
in  small  baskets  of  about  one  foot  long, 
and  four  or  five  inches  wide.  Lerant 
figs  and  Spanish  raisins  may  be  pur- 
chased at  Leghorn ;  and  aboat  the 
month  of  September  large  numbers  of 
small  birds,  resembling  the  English 
wheat-ear,  («)  are  caught  dally  on  the 
plain  near  this  Town.  Ortolans  are 
found  in  southern  Italy,  during  part  of 
the  summer. 

A  Tuscan  barrel  of  wine  contains 
twenty  flasks,  and  a  barrel  of  oil  sixteen 
flasks.  Wood  is  sold  by  the  eatastre, 
the  dimensions  of  which  should  be 
these :— length,  hraccia,  six;  breadth, 
braccia,  one  and  a  half;  height,  brae- 
cia,  two. 

A  Publie  carriage  goes  daily  from 
Leghorn  to  Pisa. 

Public  boats  likewise  ^ go  daily  by 
means  of  the  canal ;  and  the  passage- 
money  in  these  vessels  is  six  craxie^  or, 
at  most,  one  pauI  for  each  person.  The 
price  of  a  private  boat  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  livres;  and  the  price  of  one  place 
in  the  Diligence,  from  Leghorn  to  Flo- 
rence, twenty-five  pauls. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  Travellers  to 
hire  a  country  residence  near  Leghorn, 
itsenvirons being  unwholesome. 

ABBIYAt  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  LETTER- 
COURIERS. 

Sundays  arrive  letters  from  til  parts 
of  Tuscany,  Elba,  Lucca,  Rome,  Naples, 
Sicily,  Lombardy,  Venice,  Trieste,  Swit- 
zerland, Holland,  Germany,  and  all 
northern  Europe. 

Monday,  from  Pisa,  PietrasanU, 
Lucca,  Massa,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Great 
Britain,  Prance,  Spailt,  and  Portugal. 

WediMsday,  from  the  same  places  as 
on  Sunday,  Elba  excepted;  and  like- 
wise from  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain. 
Portugal,  Piedmont,  and  Genoa. 

Friday^  from  the  same  places  as  on 
Wednesday ;  and  likewis*-  |tom  Elba. 

Monday » go  letters  for  Tuscany,Elba, 
Lucca,  Naples,  Sicily,  Rome,  lombardy, 
Venice,  Trieste,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  all   northern  Europe; 

mix  with  the  milk  so  erpertly,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  detect  hjni. 
(a)  This  bird  is  called  beoeafico  in  llaHaa- 
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Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
the  northern  part  of  France. 

Tuesday,  for  Pisa,  Pietrasanta.Massa, 
Lucca,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  and  the  cen- 
tral part  of  France. 

Wedfiesday,  for  the  same  places  as 
on  Monday,  Elba  excepted. 

Thunday,  for  the  same  places  as  on 
Tuesday. 

Friday,  for  Tuscany,  Elba,  Lucca, 
Ilome,Naples,Sieily,Lombardy,Yenice, 
Trieste,  Germany,  and  all  northern  Eu- 
rope, Holland,  Switzerland,  the  north 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and 
Portugal^ 

Saturday,  for  the  same  places  as  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

The  respective  Couriers  arrive  about 
half-past  eight  in  the  morning ;  and 
depart  about  half-past  sii  in  the  even- 
ing. 

Letters  are  usually  delivered  about 
nine  in  the  morning ;  and  must  be  put 
into  the  post-office  before  six  in  the 
evening,  and  franked  for  every  pl«ce> 
Tuscany  not  excepted. 

.PISA. 

A  Custom-house  Officer  follows  Tra- 
vellers to  Iheir  inn,  or  lodging,  when 
they  enter  Pisa,  and  expects  a  fee  of 
five  pauls.  Every  foreign  travelling- 
carriage  which  enters  Pisa  is,  in  fact, 
liable  to  a  tax  of  three  pauls.  A  Band  of 
Uusicians  likewise  waits  upon  Strangers 
at  their  arrival,  and  expects  from  three 
to  five  pauls. 

BEST    LODGING -HOUSES.       ATERAGB 
PRICE  IN  WINTER. 

Casa  Agostini,  Lung*  Arno,  No.  722, 
about  twenty  sequins  per  month.— Casa 
Bertolli,  Lung'  Arno,  No.  721,  large  and 
handsome  apartments,  a  third  floor, 
about  thirteen  sequins  a-month.--No, 
742,  Via  Carraia;  rooms  small,  but  neat, 
and  sufficient  in  number  for  two  per- 
sons; price  moderate. —  Casa  Lenzi, 
Lung*  Arno,  about  twenty  sequins  a- 
month.— No.  951,  Via  di  Sapienza,  two 
suites  of  handsome  apartments.^No. 
694,  Lung'  Arno,  one  suite  of  good 

(»)  By  Foontatn- water  is  meant,  that  con- 
veyed to  Pisa  throogh  tlie  Aqueduct. 

(>)  It  is  au  excellent  general  rule,  either 
not  to  let  your  cook  market  for  you,  or  to 
limit  him  to  a  certain  sum  for  dinner,  kit- 
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apartments;  thirty  sequins  a-month.— 
Marble  Palace,  Lung'  Arno,  fine  apart- 
ments.—Casa  Chiesa,  a  good  apartment. 
—  Casa  Rau,  fine  apartments.— Casa 
Panichi,  Lung*  Arno,  No.  716,  a  neat 
apartment  on  the  first  floor,  large 
enough  for  three  persons.— No.  887, 
Via  S.  Maria,  fourteen  well-furnished 
rooms,  and  a  small  garden;  twenty  se- 
quins a-mdnlh,  if  taken  for  half  a  year. 
All  these  lodging-houses  are  well  situ- 
ated for  Invalids:  other  apartments, 
which  have  not  this  advantage,  let  at  a 
much  lower  price.  Rooms  sufficient  to 
accommodate  a  moderate-sized  family 
may  usually  be  hired  at  Le  Tre  l>on' 
zelle  for  about  twenty  sequins  a-month. 
The  price  of  every  lodging,  however, 
varies  from  year  to  year,  according  to 
the  number  of  Foreigners.  The  hire 
of  linen  per  month  is  generally  about 
five  sequins  for  a  large  family ;  but 
linen  and  plate  are  commonly  found  by 
the  owners  of  lodging-houses. 

Boxes  at  the  theatre  may  he  procured 
on  very  moderate  terms;  except  during 
the  last  week  of  Carnival,  when  the 
price  is  considerably  augmented.  The 
entranee-money  paid  by  English  Tra- 
vellers, exclusive  of  the  hire  of  a  box, 
is  two  pauls. 

The  hire  of  a  carriage  and  horses, 
coachman's  wages  inclusive,  is  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  sequins  a-month; 
and  the  price  for  an  airing,  buonamatw 
inclusive,  is  ten  pauls. 

The  wages  of  a  Housemaid,  through- 
out southern  Italy,  is  about  three 
crowns  a-month  and  a  dinner ;  she 
finding  herself  in  lodging,  bread,  and 
wine— the  wages  of  a  Footman  from 
four  to  eight  crowns  and  a  dinner;  he 
finding  himself  in  bread  and  wine— the 
wagesof  a  Housemaid  who  finds  herself 
in  bed  and  board,  and  fetches  Fountain- 
water,  is  at  Pisa  one  Lira  per  day l*)^ 
and  the  wages  of  a  good  Cook,  through- 
out southern  Italy,  is  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  dollars  per  month  and  a  dinner, 
he  finding  himself  in  lodging,  bread, 
and  wine,  and  an  Assistant  to  wash 
saucepans,  dishes,  ctc.(*) 

dien-firewood,  and  charcoal;  but  fingli«h 
Travellers,  wlio  are  aooompaoied  by  honest 
English  servants,  always  find  it  answer  to  let 
those  servants  market  for  them. 
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The  price  of  dinner,  per  head,  at  a 
Restaurant,  table-wine  and  bread  in- 
eladed,  is  from  three  to  five  pauls. 

Families  who  hare  their  dinner  daily 
from  a  Traiteur,  should  not  order  it 
per  head,  but  per  dish;  speeifying  the 
kind  of  dinner  they  require,  and  the 
price  they  choose  to  give. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  flre-wood 
at  Pisa :  that  called  legna  dolce  is  the 
most  wholesome ;  though  it  consumes 
very  quicltly.  That  called  legna  forte 
is  usually  burnt  in  kitchens;  but  may 
be  mixed  with  the  other,  for  Parlour- 
consumption  ;  though  it  is  not  whole- 
some in  bed-rooms.  Venders  of  wood 
frequently  cheat  in  the  measure,  either 
by  bringing  a  braccio  to  measure  with, 
not  so  long  as  the  law  directs,  or  by 
placing  the  wood  hollow,and  thus  mak- 
ing it  appear  more  than  it  is. 

The  husks  of  olives  serve  for  fuel,  are 
an  excellent  substitute  for  charcoal, 
and  In  olive-countries  very  cheap. 

Invalids  always  find  it  necessary  to 
mat  their  rooms  duringwinler,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  chill  which  strikes  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet  from  brick  and  marble 
floors.  Mats  of  all  lengths  may  be  pur- 
chased on  the  Quay ;  the  price  is  half  a 
paol  the  bracfiio;  and  every  mat  ought 
to  be  two  braecia  and  a  half  wide. 

The  Pisa  Market  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  good  one ;  though  fresh  fish  can 
never  be  absolutely  depended  upon  but 
on  Fridays,  unless  it  be  In  Lent.  The 
best  fishes  are  the  dory,  called  pesoa  di 
S.  Pietro  /  the  grey  and  the  red  mullet, 
called  frt^Ita;  the  turbot,ealledrom6o; 
the  thuony,  called  tonne:  the  lamprey, 
called  lampreda;  sturgeon,  called  sto- 
rione;  ombrina,  pe8cecavallo,8pada* 
dentice,  parago ;  the  sole,  called  so- 
gliola;  the  Mediterranean  lobster, 
called  gambero  di  mare  ;  prawns  and 
shrimps.  The  fish  which  eomes  from 
Yia-Regglo  is  generally  excellent.  The 
tench  andearp,  at  Pisa,  are  remaiiiably 
fine ;  so  likewise  are  the  pike  and  ether 
fishes  of  the  Arno  and  Serchio.  (< )  The 
mutton  of  Pistoja,  which  may  frequently 
be  purchased  at  Pisa,  is  excellent  in 

CO  What  Italians  deem  the  best  flshet  are 
distingaished  by  the  aqipellation  of  Peice 
KobUe :  the  taste  of  EngUshmen,  however, 
does  not  exaetly  agree  with  that  of  t^e 
ItaUans  in  this  particular. 


point  of  flavour,  and  particularly  light 
ofdigestion.  The  Lucca  veal,  frequently 
sold  at  Pisa,  is  excellent.  Beef  and 
pork  are  very  fine ;  turkeys  good ;  c^ 
pons  and  fowls  indifferent ;  hares  ex- 
cellent; other  game  plentiful,  but  not 
always  so  well-flavoured  as  in  England; 
wildfowl  good  and  plentiful.  YenisoD 
may  be  purchased  both  in  spring  and 
autumn,  but  is  reckoned  best  daring 
the  latter  season.  Wild  boar  may  be 
purchased  during  whiter  and  spring. 
With  respect  to  vegetables,  the  broc- 
coli and  salads  are  particularly  good; 
but  vegetables  in  Italy,  salads  excepted, 
should,  generally  speaking,  be  stewed, 
or  they  may  probably  disagree  w\ih 
weak  stomachs.  Pisa  is  well  supplied 
with  grapes,  figs,  pears,  apples,  and 
other  winter  fruits,  the  best  of  whiclt 
come  from  Florence  and  Pistoja.  The 
butter  made  at  the  Royal  Catdna  is 
excellent.!*)  Good  cows'  milk  aod 
cream  may  be  purchased  at  the  aboT^ 
named  Cascina,  Good  oil  may  be 
bought  at  some  of  the  palaces;  as 
every  Tuscan  noblemap  sells  the  pro- 
duce of  his  olive-gardens  and  vineyards. 
With  respect  to  table-wine»  that  ofPisa 
is  unwholesome;  but  that  «f  Florence 
may  easily  be  procured  by  wate^-ca^ 
riage,  and  is  not  only  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  but  salutary  to  most  coDStilQ* 
tions.--There  are- several  kinds  orFlo* 
rence  wine ;  and  that  usually  drunk  as 
common  table  beverage  costs  from  i 
pauI  and  a  half  to  two  pauls  the  flask. 

Scales  and  weights  are  necessary  ar^ 
tides  of  kitchen  furniture  in  Italy. 

Persons  who  wish  to  be  instructed  lo 
music,  drawing,  and  the  Italian  and 
French  languages,  may  procure  %oo^ 
masters,  upon  moderate  termS)  >1 
Pisa. 

The  fee  usually  given  in  Italy  to  Bri- 
tish Physicians,  by  British  Travellers, is 
a  Napoleon  per  visit,  if  the  attendance 
be  short;  and  a  guinea  for  three  visU^ 
if  the  attendance  be  long :  and  Italiio 
Physicians  expect,  from  British  Trarel- 
lers,  about  the  value  of  a  Napoleon  tor 
thr«e  visits. 

(•)  Plia  butter  snppliet  fiie  Roman  Mar- 
kets, and  attfTen  fiery  little  from  iti  jooro^ 
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Italians  usually  gire  their  Physicians 
flrom  three  to  five  pauls  a  visit. 

Tlie  present  proprietor  of  the  V»$ero, 
Sig.  Peverada,  a  very  respectable  and 
iveiMnformed  Person,  has  recently 
opened  a  Bank  at  Pisa;  and  is  autho- 
rized by  Messrs.  Hammersleys  and  Co., 
and  likewise  by  Messrs.  Farquhar  and 
Co.,  to  cash  their  Circular  Notes,  giving 
the  same  exchange  as  is  given  at  Leg- 
horn. 

The  price  of  common  shoes  is  eight 
pauls  the  pair,  whether  men's  or  wo- 
men's. 

The  price  for  making  a  man's  suit  of 
clothes  about  twenty  pauls,  all  charges 
inclusive. 

The  price  for  making  «  Lady 's> dress 
nine  or  ten  pauis,  beside  body-lining. 

Carlo  Nistri.  in  the  street  called  the 
Borgo>  has  a  good  Circulating  Li- 
brary, 

Signor  Andrea  Carrai,  at  the  sign  of 
^sculapius,  is  a  good  Chemist,  who 
keeps  eicellent  drugs,  and  compounds 
prescriptions  with  accuracy. 

Cordon,  dealer  in  wines,  spirits,  beer, 
English  patent  medicines, grocery, etc., 
has  a  shop  on  the  Lung'  Arno,  during 
winter;  and  professes  to  sell  the «bove- 
named  articles  at  Leghorn  privet. 

Pisa  may  be  called  a  cheap  place  for 
permanent  residence;  as  may  Pistoja, 
Florence,  and  Siena;  because,  suppos- 
ing  the  exchange  in  favour  of  England 
(which  it  commonly  is  throughout  Tus- 
cany), a  moderate^sized  family  might, 
in  any  of  the  above-named  cities,  live 
handsomely  for  sii  hundred  pounds 
sterling  per  annnum;  and  even  large 
families  who  visit  Italy,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  their  children,  or 
of  travelling  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  amusement,  will  not,  if  they 
know  how  to  avoid  imposition,  find 
their  disbursements  exceed  one  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  per  annum.  For  the 
purpose  of  education  better  masters 
may  usually  be  procured  at  Florence 
than  in  any  other  Italian  city. 

The  regulations  of  the  Post-office  at 
Pisa,  and  the  days  on  which  the  respec- 
tive Letter-Couriers  arrive  and  depart, 
are  the  same  as  at  Leghorn. 

The  price  for  franking  a  single  letter 
to  England  is  six  crazie. 

The  price  of  one  place  in  the  Dili- 
gence fk-om  Pisa  to  Florence  is  15  paoU. 


Persons  going  from  Pisa  to  Florence 
had  better  not  have  their  baggage 
plumbed,  it  being  necessary  either  to 
undergo  an  examination,  or  present  the 
Custom-house  Officers  in  the  latter 
City  with  five  or  ten  pauls,  according 
to  the  quantity  anid  quality  of  the  lug- 
gage. 

FLORENCE. 

Some  of  the  best  Hotels,  and  some  of 
the  best  private  Lodging-houses  in  Italy, 
are  to  be  found  at  Florence;  and  the 
price,  of  good  apartments,  compared 
with  the  prices  at  Rome  and  Naples,  is 
not  exorbitant. 

LODGING-HOUSES.  ATERAGE  PRICE  IN 
WINTER. 

Palajzo  S.  Clemente,  Via  S.  Bastiano, 
two  suites  of  handsome  apariments, 
each  thirty  sequins  a-month;  a  good 
garden;  and  the  warmest  situation  in 
Florence —  Palazzo  Stiozzi,  Via  delia 
Scala,  a  fine  house,  and  beautiful  gar- 
den; sixty  sequins  a-month— Palazzo 
Corsi,  Via  Ghibellina,  two  suites  of 
apartments,  each  thirty  sequins  for  one 
month  only;  but  less  if  taken  for  a  longer 
term  —  Palazzo  Quaratesi,  Via  d'Ogni 
Santi,  one  set  of  apartments,  forty-five 
sequins  a  month;  another  set,  twenty- 
eight  ditto— Casa  Pucci,  opposite  the 
Teatro  Nuovo,  is  a  good  lodging— The 
Palazzo  Acciaioli,  Lung*  Arno,  contains 
several  apartments  —  Casa  Ricasoli, 
Lung'  Arno,  is  a  pretty  house  for  a  small 
family:  and  in  the  Piazza  S.  Maria  No- 
vella, and  several  other  parts  of  the 
Town,  small  apartments  may  be  easily 
met  with, 

Plate  and  linen  are  generally  found 
in  the  lodgings  at  Florence;  but,  if  not 
found,  the  hire  of  linen  for  a  large  fa- 
mily is  about  five  sequins  a -month. 
Noble  apartments  unfurnished  may  be 
hired  by  the  year  for,  comparatively 
speaking,  nothing. 

Two  Offices  have  recently  been  esta- 
blished in  this  City,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  information  with  respect  to  va- 
cant Lodging-houses;  one  is  on  the 
Lung*  Arno,  and  the  other  in  Via  della 
Condotta. 

Board  and  lodging  for  a  Lady,  or  Gen- 
tleman, in  an  Italian  family,  tea  and  fo- 
reign wine  not  inclusive,  usually  cost 
about  fifteen  sequins  a-month. 
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At  tbe  Hdtel  dM  Armes  d^Angle- 
terre,  kepi  by  Gasperini,  a  Family,  con- 
sisting of  four  Masters  and  four  Ser- 
vants, may  have  a  good  apartment, 
bteakfast,  excellent  dinners,  tea,  wax- 
ights,  and  night-lamps,  for  eighty 
francesconi  a -week  :  and  Traiteurs 
will  asualiy  supply  four  Masters  and 
four  Servants  with  breakfast,  dinner, 
a  good  dessert,  and  two  bottles  of 
table -wine,  together  with  milk  and 
butter  for  tea,  at  five  scudi  a-day. 

The  price,  per  head,  for  breakfast  at 
a  Coffee-house,  is  about  one  paul— tlie 
price  of  each  cup  of  coffee  or  chocolate 
being  usually  about  two  erazie ;  and  the 
price,  per  head,  for  dinner,  at  a  Restau- 
rant, or  a  Table-d'hote,  is  from  three 
to  five  pauls,  table-wine  inclusive.  (<) 

The  price,  per  month,  for  a  good  car- 
riage and  horses,  coachman's  wages  in- 
clusive, is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
sequins,  according  to  the  expense  of 
provender. 

Innkeepers  usually  charge  for  their 
carriages,  by  tbe  day,  About  twenty 
pauls. 

Provisions,  in  general,  are  good; 
though  fresh  fish  can  only  be  procured 
on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  unless  it  be 
during  Lent.  Figs,  peaches,  water-me- 
lons, and  grapes,  are,  in  their  respective 
seasons,  excellent.  Good  butter  is  not 
to  be  obtained  without  difficulty,  though 
Italian  butter  has,  within  the  last  few 
years,  been  much  improved  in  the 
southern  districts;  and  in  the  northern, 
it  is  most  excellent.  Asses*  milk  is  good ; 
and  the  wine  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Florence  is  palatable  and  whole- 
some :  the  best  sorts,  are  Vino  Santo, 
Leatico,  Montepulciano,  Chianti,  and 
Artimino.  The  first  two  are  dessert 
wines.  The  oil,  likewise,  is  good.  Ice 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  frozen 
snow)  costs  two  pauls  and  a  half  for 
every  hundred  pounds* 

The  best  medicines  are  sold  at  the 
Farmacia  Forini,  in  the  Piazza  del  Gran- 
duca;  and  by  the  Grand  Duke*s  Apo- 
thecary. 

The  average  price  of  provisions  is  as 

(«)  The  best  Restaurants  for  Single  Men 
to  dine  at  were,  in  the  year  1833,  Marcb^'s, 
in  Via  della  Gondotta,  and  La  Birra,  in  the 
Piazza  Gaetano ;  at  both  of  which  Resiau- 


follows:— Beef,  of  the  best  qDalily,  from 
five  to  six  erazie  the  ponDd--veal,  seven 
erazie — mutton,  six  erazie — ^lamb,  six 
erazie— pork,  six  erazie — wild  boar, 
from  six  to  seven  erazie — good  fish, 
about  twelve  erazie— and  the  besi  bread, 
from  three  to  four  erazie.  Turkeys 
usually  cost  about  one  paul  per  pound 
—large  fowls  about  three  pauls  and  a 
half  each— small  fowls  about  twe  pauls 
each — ^pigeons,  one  paui  and  a  half  each 
—ducks,  three  pauls  each— wild  dueks, 
ditto  —  partridges,  ditto  —  woodcocks, 
ditto— a  beccanco  costs  from  ihree  te 
five  erazie— a;n  ortolan  from  six  erazie 
to  a  paul— and  the  best  table-wine  fVom 
one  paul  and  a  half  to  two  pauls  tbe 
flask.  Grocers  usually  charge  for  Le- 
vant coffee,  unburn t,  about  two  pauls 
and  a  half  per  pound;  and  for  West  In- 
dian colTee  somewhat  less  tlian  two 
pauls.  Lowe,  in  the  Palazzo  Ferroni, 
Santa  Trinilii,  usually  charges  for  pearl 
tea,  per  pound, twelve  pauls^or  Hyson, 
ten— forSouchoug,  from  eight  to  twelve, 
according  to  its  quality- for  Mocha  cof- 
fee, about  three  pauls— and  for  arrow- 
root, ten  or  twelve  pauls.  He  likewise 
sells  sugar,  and  other  groceries;  good 
foreign  wines  and  spirits  (his  MarsiSa  is 
excellent);  haberdashery,  patent  medi- 
cines, eau  de  Cologne,  anti-attrition, 
fish-sauce ;  and  a  variety  of  English  ar- 
ticles.(>) 

The  Library  of  Signor  Giuseppe  Mo- 
lini  boasts  the  most  extensive  Collec- 
tion of  English  Books  in  Italy.  Molini 
receives  most  of  the  Works  of  merit 
published  in  London,  and'  has  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  Elementary  Publicatloas, 
new  Theatrical  Pieces,  Annuals,  etc 
He  likewise  has  all  the  Editions  of 
English  Books  printed  at  Paris,  and  the 
best  Editions  of  Italian  Authors.  He 
undertakes  to  deliver,  in  London,  all 
purchases  made  at  his  Library,  on  re- 
ceiving a  deposit,  and  on  the  charges 
for  carriage,  etc.  being  repaid  to  his 
Correspondent,  Mr.  Frederick  Molini, 
No.  14,  Paternoster-Row.  He  also  has  a 
stock  of  English  Writing  and  Drawing 
Paper  of  every  quality;  together  with 

rants,  dinners  are  served  by  the  carte-ii- 
manger. 

(>)  Lowe's  prices  are  usually  regulated  by 
the  current  prices  at  L**ghom. 
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Brookman  and  Langdon*8  Pencils,  Wa- 
ter-colours, and  every  sort. of  Station- 
ary, at  moderate  prices.  He  liltewise 
executes  orders,  especially  for  England. 

The  best  Silk -mercer  is  Burgagni, 
near  the  Piazza  del  iSranduca.  Flo- 
rence silks  are  o/yarious  qualities^  one 
sort  being  from  nine  to  ten  paols  the 
braccio;  another  from  six  to  seven; 
and  the  slightest  from  three  to  five 
pauls,  according  to  the  weight.  The 
best  Lhien-drapers'  shops  are  kept  by 
Jews,  near  the  McFcato  Nuovo.  Shoes 
and  boots  are*  generally  speaking,  bet- 
ter made  at  Florence  than  in  any  other 
J»art  «f  Italy :  the  usual  price  charged 
6r  the  former  is  eight  pauls  the  pair; 
and  for  the  latter  from  thirty  to  forty 
pauls.  Florentine  Tailors  charge  for 
making  a  man*s  suit  of  clothes  from 
iwenty  to  twenty- five  pauls.  Ladies* 
Dress-makers  usually  charge  twelve 
pauls  for  making  a  trimmed  dress,  and 
nine  for  making  a  plain  one.  Pestel- 
lini.  Money-changer,  near  the  Piazza 
<lel  Duomo,  will  supply  Travellers  who 
are  going  to  Rome  with  dollars  and  Ro- 
man scudi  at  a  lower  price  than  they 
are  current  for  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
State.  Fire-wood  at  Florence  is  from 
thirty-five  to  thirty-eight  pauls  the  ca- 
tastre;  and  charcoal  from  three  to  Cour 
paulsa-sack. 

Tbe  sum  given  to  a  Notary-public,  for 
bis  seal  and  attestation,  is  ten  pauls. 

Yieusseux,  Piazza  Santa  Trinity,  has 
ihe  best  Public  Reading-rooms  and  CIf- 
«ulating  Library  in  Italy;  and  provides, 
for  the  perusal  of  Subscribers,  French, 
English,  German,  and  Italian  Newspa- 
|)ers,and  other  periodical  publications. 
The  Subscription   for  a  twelvemonth 

(0  Travellers  who  purchase  Alabaster, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it  sent  to  Great 
BriUin  by  sea,  should  deal  with  Pisani; 
whose  puDGtuality  may  be  relied  on. 

(>)  LauDdresset  io  Tuscany  commeDly 
charge  for  washing  and  urooing  as  fol- 
lows;— 

Sheets,  per  pair .      .      .      .craziel2 
Pillow-cases,  each    ....      1 

Table-cloth  (if  lanje)       ,      .      .      6 
Napkin i 

Towel I 

Shirt,  if  plain,  crazie  6;  if  fHlled  .  7 

Shift 4 

Drawers 4     I 

Pantaloons 8 
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is,  pauls  lao^for  six  months,  75-> 
three  months,  45'-for  one  month,  20— 
for  a  fortnight,  15— and  for  a  week,  10. 

A  box  at  the  Pergola  may  generally  be 
obtained  for  fifteen,  or>at  most,  twenty 
pauls ;  besides  three  pauls  each  person 
for  admission.  At  ihe  Cocomero,  and 
the  Teatro  Nuovo,  boxes  usually  cost 
from  eight  to  twelve  pauls  :  and  every 
person  pays,  besides,  for  admission  at 
these  Theatres,  two  paoli  when  Music  is 
performed ;  and  one  paolo,  when  prose. 

The  best  Music-masters  charge  ten 
pauls  a-lesson;— other  Masters  do  not 
charge  more  than  five. 

The  most  distinguished  Sculptors  are, 
Ricci,  Bartolini,  and  Pisani.  (<) 

Gulflocher,  in  Borgo  Ogni  Santi,  Ne. 
3951,  sells  alabaster. 

Ermini  is  a  good  Painter  in  miniature, 
and  may  usually  be  found  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Bankers  at  Florence  give  the  same  ex- 
change^ and  nearly  the  same  agio,  as  at 
Leghorn.  Messrs.  Donat'  Orsi  and  Go. 
in  the  Piazza  del  Granduca,  are  honour- 
able in  their  dealings,and  very  obliging 
to  Foreigners;  as  also  are  Messrs.  Ema- 
nuel Fenzi  and  Co.,  in  Piazza  del  Gran- 
duca, and  M.  Francesco  Borri^  in  Mer- 
cato  Nuovo. 

The  best  Padroni  di  Vetture  at  Flo- 
rence are,  Balzani  (who  may  always  be 
heard  of  at  the  Aquila  Nera);and  Pollas- 
tra.  Via  Vinegia,  behind  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio.-<») 

ARRIYAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  LETTER- 
COURIERS. 

Monday,  about  one  in  the  afternoou^ 
arrt'velettersfromGreatBrltain,France^ 

Corset crazie  5 

Pocket-handkerchief       .      .      .      1 

Neckcloth | 

Ritcben-aprou 2 

Pockets,  per  pair  ....  2 
Sleeping-waistcoat  ....  4 
Night-cap  (if  not  (rimmed)  2 

Silk  Stockiags,  per  pair  ...  4 
CottoaStockiogi,  per  pair  2 

Plain  White  Dresses,  each.      .  16 

Petticoats,  each g 

Perseus  who  wish  to  be  economical  in 

Italy,  shouM  bave  their  Hnen  washed  out  of 

tbe  house,  and  ironed  at  home. 
Franceses  Lambardi,  in  the  Piazza  S.  Spi- 

lilo,  No.2Q7t,  is  a  good  Lanndrcts. 
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Spa»n,  Piedmont,  SwilzcTland,  Genoa, 
Sarzana,  Massa,  Pisa,  etc. 

Tuesdayy  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
from  Leghorn,  Lueca,  Pisa,  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  Rome,  Siena,  Pescia, 
Pistoja,  Prato,  and  Vollerra  :  and  Tues- 
day, about  ten  in  the  morning^  from 
Germany,  Russia,  Prussia,  Flanders, 
Switzerland,  Venice,  Trieste,  Upper  Ita- 
ly, Bologna,  Perugia,  Cortona,  Casti- 
glione  Fiorentino,  and  Arezzo. 

Wednesday,  from  the  same  places  as 
on  Monday. 

Thursday,  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
from  Leghorn,  Lucca,  Porto  Ferrajo, 
Piombino,  and  Pisa;  Siena,  Prato,  Pis- 
toja, and  Volterra— and,  about  ten  in 
the  morning,  from  Germany,  Russia, 
Prussia,  Flanders,  Switzerland,  Trieste, 
Venice,  Upper  Italy^  Bologna,  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  Rome,  Perugia, Cortona, 
Castiglione  Fiorentino,  and  Arezzo. 

Friday,  from  the  same  places  as  on 
Monday  and  Wednesday. 

Saturday,  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
from  Porto  Ferrajo,  Piombino,  Leghorn, 
Lucca,  Pisa,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
Rome,  Siena,  Cortona,  Castiglione  Fio- 
rentino, Arezzo,  Pescia,  Pistoja,  and 
Prato. 

Tuesday,  at  four  o'clock  post  meri- 
dian, go  letters  for  Germany,  Russia, 
•Prussia^  Flanders,  Switzerland,  Trieste, 
Upper  Italy,  Bologna,  France,  Great  Bri- 
tain, Spain,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Sarzana, 
Massa,  Lucca,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  Siena, 
Rome,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  Arezzo, 
Cortona,  Castiglione  Fiorentino,  Prato, 
Pistoja,  Pescia,  and  Vollerra. 

Thursday,  about  one  o'clock  post 
meridian,  for  Arezzo,  Castiglione  Fio- 
rentino, Cortona,  Perugia,  Rome,  and 
theKingdom  ofNaples— and,a6owt/bwr 
o'clock  post  meridian,  for  Germany, 
Russia,  Prussia,  Flanders,  Switzerland, 
Upper  Italy,  Trieste, Bologna,  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  Spain,  Piedmont,  Genoa, 
Sarzana,  Massa,  Piombino,  Porto  Ferra- 
jo, Lucca,  Pisa,  and  Leghorn;  Siena, 
Pistoja,  Prato,  and  Volterra. 


Saturday,  ajtout  four  o'eloek  post 
meridian,  for<;ermany,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Flanders,  Switzerland,  Trieste,  Upper 
Italy,  Bologna,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Sarzana,  Lucca, 
Massa,  Siena,  Rome,  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  Arezzo,  Cortona,  Castiglione 
Fiorentino,  Perugia,  Pistoja,  Prato, and 
Pescia— and,  at  eight  o'clock  in  ike 
evening,  for  Leghorn,  Pisa,  PiomblDO, 
and  Porto  Ferrajo. 

Letters  for  e?ery  country,  Tuscany 
excepted,  must  be  fV-anked,  and  pot  into 
the  Post-ofBce  before  four  o*clock* 

COUirrRT-HOVSES  NBAS  FLORKNCB. 

Villa  Mattel,  near  the  Porta  San  Gallo; 
a  large  house. 

Villa  del  Gav.  Gerlnl,  eighteen  miles 
from  Florence,  on  the  Bologna  road;  a 
good  house,  well  furnished,  and  delight- 
fully situated. 

Villa  Vitelli,^t  Fiesole,  healthy  and 
cool. 

Villa  Baronl,  at  Fiesole;  ditto,  hot  in 
too  eleyated  a  situation  for  weak  longs. 

Palazza  Bruciato,  near  the  Porta  San 
Gallo;  an  excellent  house,  in  rather  too 
warm  a  situation  for  summer. 

Villa  di  Nero;  a  most  eicellent  house, 
in  a  cool,  dry,  beautiful  and  healthy  si- 
tuation. 

There  are,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Florence,  many  other'  Villas,  which 
might  be  hired  from  Midsummer  till 
the  commencement  of  the  vintage  :  as 
the  Tuscans  seldom  occupy  their  coun- 
try-bouses till  the  end  of  September, 
when  the  vintage  begins.  From  twenty 
to  thirty  sequins  a-month,  plate  and 
linen  inclusive,  is  the  highest  price  de- 
manded for  the  best  Tuscan  Villas. 

Madame  Hombert  has  fitted  up, 
for  the  accommodation  of  Foreigners, 
a  Villa  at  four  miles'  distance  from  Flo- 
rence. It  is  delightfully  situated;  and 
apartments, with  or  without  board,  may 
be  had  there  on  reasonable  terms. 
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Money  of  Rome.  —  Bankert'  Aocoanto.  —  Pound-weigbt.  —  Meaxares.  —  'BdieU  and  other 
LodRio^hoiMes.— Best  Water.— Best  Air  .—Prices  of  the  best  Lodgings.—Prices  charged 
by  Traiteurs.— Price  of  Dioner,  per  head,  at  the  Houses  of  Restaurateurs— of  Breakfast  at 
a  Coffee-house.— Prices  of  Job-carriages  and  Horses.— Expeose  of  keeping  a  priTate  Car- 
riage—Hackney-coaches.— Wa^s  or  a  Valet-de-place.— Firewood.— Butcher's  Meat, 
Wild-fowl,  Poultry,  Fish,  and  other  eatables.— Tallow  Candles.— Gharcoal.—Best  Markets 
for  Fruit  and  Vegetables.— Wines  of  the  Conatry.— Foreign  Wines.  -Best  Confectioner.— 
Oil.— Honey.- Tea.— Grocers.- Rum.— Biftt  Wax  Candles.— Medicines.— Woollen  Cloth.— 
Furs.— Roman  Pearls.— Silk  Meroer.— Milliner.— Professorsof  Languages.— Music-masters. 
—Dancing-masters.— Drawing-masters.— Ancient  Bronzes,  etc.— Sulphurs.- Roman  Mo- 
saics.—Scajuola,  and  Paintings  all' Encausto.— Bronze  Lamps,  and  Silver  Plate.— Stationer. 
—Manuscript  Music— Prints  and  Drawings.— EnKlish  Writing-paper,  and  English  Books. 
—Circulating  Library.— CalcograHa  Caroerale.— Fees  to  Medical  Men.— Theatres.- Price  of 
Boxes.— Unfurnished  Aparimenls.— Procaccio  from  Rome  to  Naples.— Best  Roman  Vet^ 
turino.-  Post-offioe.— Neapolitan  territories.— Passports.— Fees  toCustom-houseOffioers.- 
Money  of  Nap1es.~Exchange.— Common  Neapolitan  Measure,  Pound-weight,  and  Rotolo.^ 
Hotels  and  other  Lod^ng-bouses  at  Naples.— Job -carriu^^es.- Expense  of  keeping  a 
1>riTate  Carriage— of  keeping  a  Saddle-hofse.— Hackney-carriages.- wages  of  aVaiet-de- 
plaoe— of  a  Cook.— Mode  in  which  Persons  who  keep  their  own  Cook  should  order  Dinner. 
—Price  of  unftimished  Apartments.— Price  usually  paid  by  Families  who  have  their 
Dinner  firom  a  Traiteur's.— Price,  per  h«id,  for  Dinner  at  a  Restaurateur's— for  Breakfast 
at  a  Coffee-bouse.— Prices  of  Butcher's  Meat,  Fish,  Poultry^  and  Cheese,  Bread.  OiI,Butter, 
Sorrento  Hams,  Tea,  Coffee,  Sugar,  Ice,  and  Wines  made  in  the  Neapolitan  Territories.— 
Firewood.  Charcoal,  Wax  and  Tallow  Candles.— English  Warehouses.— Naples'  Silks, 
Gauzes,  Ribands,  etc.— Sorrento  Silk  Stockings.— Musical  Instrument  Strings.— Circulating 
Library.—  Borel's  Library.—  Stationers.—  Coacbmaker.—  English  Medical  Men. — Music- 
master.— Dancing-matter.— Price  of  Boxes  at  the  Theatres.— Arrival  and  Departure  of 
Letter-couriers  and  Procaoci.— Expense  of  franking  Letters,  etc.— Piano  di  Sorrento.— 
Price  of  Lodging-houses.— Provisions.— Oil,  Milk,  and  Wine  of  Sorrento  and  Capri.— 
Charcoal  andFirewood.— Clotted  Cream.— Quails.- Articles  not  f6und  at  Sorrento.— Boats 
which  go  daily  from  Sorrento  to  Naples,  and  return  the  same  evening.— Passage-money. 
—Mela  Boats.— Best  method  of  conveying  a  large  Family  fkvm  Naples  toSorrento.— Post- 
office.— Sorrento  recommended  as  a  cheap  Place  for  permanent  Residence.- Comparative 
View  of  Expenses  ia  various  Parts  of  tbe  Continent. 


ROME. 
MOKET  OF  BOMB.  * 

Dappia,  worth  thirty-two  pools  and 
one  haioeeho. 

Scudo .ten  pools'. 

Mezio-Bcudo^  worth  nve  pools. 

Piece  of  three  paoli. 

Piece  of  two  poolf*. 

Piece  of  one  poolo. 

JMexso-poolo. 

Baioeeho,  worth  the  tenth  pari  of  a 
paolo. 

The  old  Lottl8-d*or  Is  current  at  Rome 
for  forty-four  pauU— -the  Napoleon  for 
thirty-seven  paols— and  tbe  Spanish  dol- 
lar for  ten  pauU. 

Bankers*  accounts  are  kept  in  paiils. 

The  Roman  pound-weight  is  twelre 
oances;  the  Roman  eanna  Is  about  two 


yards  and  a  quarter  Bngllsh  measure; 
and  tbe  Roman  meFcantilepolmo  is  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  English  inches. 

H0TEC8  AIVD  OTHER  LODGIKG-HOCSBS. 

The  principal  Hotels  at  Rome  have 
been  already  named4and  suites  of  apart- 
ments in  these  Hotels  cost  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  pauls  a-day,  according  to  their 
size  and  the  number  of  beds  they  con- 
tain. For  a  hot  breakfast  dlafowrchette 
the  usual  ^sharge,  at  the  Europe,  is  five 
pauls— for  dinner,  ten  pauls— for  each 
servant,  per  day,  five  pauls— and  for  an 
apartment  large  enouab  to  accommo- 
date one  Master  and  four  servants, 
fifteen  pauls  per  day. 

The  Piazza  dl  Spagna  consists  chiefly 
of  Lodging-houses ;  the  warmest  of 
which  is  Gasa  RinaldinL 
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Tia  San  Bastianello  contains  good  lodg- 
ings ;  as  does  tlie  house  called  Marga- 
riti's,  and  situated  on  the  ascent  to  the 
Trinit^de'Monti.  The  Palazzo  Palmieri, 
Via  Propaganda,  contains  good  lodg- 
ings. The  Palazzo  Negrone  is  an  ex- 
cellent lodging-house;  as  likewise  is 
No.  54,  Via  Gregoriana.  No.  70,  Piazza 
BarherinI,  contains  good  apartments. 
Via  Babuino,  Via  della  Croce,  Via  €on- 
dotti.  Via  Frattlna,  and  Via  de'  due  Ma- 
celli,  abound  with  lodgings;  as  do  Via 
Viltoria,  Via  Ponteflci,  Via  Condotti, 
and  Via  Bocca  di  Leone :  the  Palazzo 
Canlno,  in  the  last-named  street,  is  a 
good  lodging-house.  The  Palazzo  Ga- 
votti,  the  Palazzo  Fiano,  and  the  new 
part  of  the  Palazzo  Sciarra  (all  on  the 
Gorso),  contain  good  accommodations; 
as  do  the  Piazza  Colonna,  and  the  Pa- 
lazzo Gardella,  near  Via  di  Ripetta ;  in 
which  street,  likewise,  several  lodgings 
may  be  met  with.  The  Piazza  de*  Santi 
Apostoli  contains  good  apartments.  The 
Palazzo  Sceva,  and  the  Palazzo  Collicola, 
near  the  Forum  ofTrajan,  contain  good 
apartments;  as  does  the  Palazzo  Maggi, 
near  the  GapltoL  No.  152,  Via  Rasella, 
is  a  large  well-situated  house;  as  is 
Gasa  Giorgio,  in  the  Lavatore  del  Papa. 
The  Paiazetto  Albani,  and  Che  Villa 
Hiollis,  are  good  houses,  but  unwhole- 
somely  situated;  especially  the  latter. 
The  Palazzo  Albani  is  an  excellent 
house,  in  a  healthful  situation. 

The  best  water  at  Rome  Is  that  of  the 
Fontana  di  Trevi,  and  the  Piazza  di  Spa- 
gna ;  the  best  air,  that  of  the  centre  of 
theCorso,  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  Tri- 
nity de*  Monti,  the  environs  of  the  Fon- 
tana di  Trevi,  and  the  ForoTrajano,  and 
its  environs.  The  price  lately  given  for 
tlie  best  apartments  at  Rome,  plate  and 
linen  inclusive,  has  been  from  thirty  to 
fifty  Louis-d'ors  a-month.  Large  and 
well-situated  lodgings  may,  however,  be 
procured  for  about  eighty  scudi  a- 
month;  and  small  apartments  for  half 
that  sum.  (<)  The  best  Traiteurs  usually 
charge  English  Families  ten  pauls  a- 
head  for  dinner,  bread  and  wine  not  in- 

(>)  Persons  who  are  not  anxious  to  live  in 
that  part  of  Rome  which  the  English  usually 
prefer,  would  do  well  to  seek  apartments  in 
the  Strada  Giulia;  where  the  rent  of  two  or 
three  good  rooms  is  not  more  than  from  ten 
to  twelve  scudi  a-month. 


elusive;  and  this  dinner  asnally  fur- 
nishes the  servants  with  more  than 
they  can  eat:  but  (as  already  mention- 
ed) persons  who  get  their  dinner  from  a 
Traiteur  should  not  order  it  per  head, 
but  per  dish.  (•}  The  Traiteur  near  the 
Palazzo  Sciarra,  on  the  Gorso,  will  sup- 
ply one  person  with  dinner  for  five 
pauls:  and  at  the  houses  of  Rettauror 
teurs  in  general  a  gentleman  may  be 
found  in  dinner,  bread,  and  table-wine« 
for  five  pauls.  Breakfast  at  a  GofTee- 
house  usually  costs  about  one  paul,  and 
the  charge  for  every  cup  of  coffee  is 
two  baiocchl. 

Dalbano,  at  No.  10,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
is  an  excellent  rratteur,who  not  only 
supplies  Travellers  with  dinners,  but 
likewise  with  plate,  porcelain,  glass, 
and  table-linen. 

The  Restaurant  at  the  Palazzo  Lepri, 
in  Via  Gondotti.  is  much  f^requented; 
but  The  Polidore,  in  the  Gorso,  near  the 
Piazza  Colonna,  was,  during  the  winter 
of  1834,  the  best  Restaurant  for  single 
men  to  dine  at.  Zaccaria,  in  Via  San 
Bastianello,  sends  out  dinners. 

The  average  price,  per  month,  for  a 
carriage  and  horses*  coachman*s  wages 
inclusive,  is  from  sixty-five  to  seventy- 
five  scudi,  according  to  the  expense  of 
provender.  The  price,  per  day,  about 
twenty-four  pauls;  and  for  four  hours, 
either  morning  or  evening,  from  ten 
to  twelve  pauls.  A  good  carriage  and 
horses  may  frequently  be  purchased  for 
about  one  hundred  pounds  sterling; 
and  the  expense  of  keeping  them, 
coachman's  and  footman*s  wages,  with 
grease  for  wheels  inclusive,  does  not, 
in  Roman  families,  amount  to  more 
than  twenty-six  scudi  per  month.  A 
coachman's  wages  in  a  Roman  family, 
is  eight  scudi  per  month,  he  finding 
grease  and  oil;  and  a  footman's  wages 
six  scudi  per  month.  They  expect  live- 
ries once  a-year. 

Hackney-carriages  may  usually  he 
hired  for  four  pauls  the  first  hour,  and 
three  paula  for  each  succeeding  hour. 
These  carriages  stand  in  the  Piazza 

(>)  Four  or  five  dishes,  sufflciently  large  to 
supply  four  Masters  and  four  Servants  with 
a  plentiful  dinner,  bread  and  dessert  not  in- 
clusive, ttsoally  cost  flrom  twenty-five  to 
tlnrty  pauls. 
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di  Monte  Gilorio,  and  tbe  Piazza  di 
Spagna. 

The  wages  of  a  Valet-de^laee  is  from 
four  to  five  pauls  a-day,  tie  finding  him- 
self in  every  thing. 

Fire-wood  is  sold  by  the  cart-load, 
which,  daringwinter,  usually  costs  about 
twenty-eight  pauls  (but  sometimes 
much  more),  without  carriage  and  por- 
terage, and  this  comes  to  five,  six,  seven, 
or  eight  pauls,  according  to  where  the 
wood  is  conveyed.  Tbe  best  wood  may 
generally  be  obtained  at  the  Ripelta. 

Rome  is  better  supplied  with  eatables 
than  any  other  City  in  Italy.  The  ave- 
rage price  of  the  best  beef  is  from  seven 
to  eight  baiocchi  a-pound— gravy-beef, 
from  five  to  six  baiocchi— mutton, from 
six  to  ten  baiocchi— lamb,  from  five 
to  six  baiocchi— veal«  from  ten  to 
eighieen  baiocchi— kid,  ten  baiocchi— 
excellent  pork,  from  six  tosev^en  baioc- 
chi—excellent  wild  boar,  from  six  to 
eight  baiocchi— hams,  about  fifteen 
baiocchi- bacon,  about  ten  baiocchi— 
venison,  about  seven  baiocchi— wood- 
cocks, from  twenty  to  twenty-five  bai- 
occhi each— a  wild  jgoose,  from  four  to 
five  pauls-wild  ducks,  ditto, per  brace- 
widgeons  each,  nrom  fifteen  to  eighteen 
baiocchi— and  teal,  about  one  paul  each 
—partridges,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  baiocchi  each— small  chickens, 
about  eighteen  baiocchi  each— large 
fowls,  about  twenty-five  baiocchi  each 
—hares,  from  tbree  to  four  pauls  each- 
rabbits,  twenty-five  baiocchi  each— ca- 
pons, forty-five  baiocchi  each— turkeys 
(the  best  poultry  in  Italy),  ten  baiocchi 
a-ponnd,  and  sometimes  less— tame 
ducks,  each,  at  least  three  pauls— pi- 
geons, two  pauls  each— quails,  from 
four  to  eight  baiocchi  each— a  becca- 
fico,  from  two  to  four  baiocchi— orto- 
lans, twelve  baiocchi  each.— Soles,  tur- 
bots,  carp,(>)  and  other  prime  fish,  are 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  baiocchi  the 

Sound- common  fish,  from  eight  to  ten 
aiocchi— dried  salmon  is  ten  baiocchi 
a-pound— salted  cod,  about  five  baioc- 
chi.—Good  butter  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen baiocchi  the  pound;  except  dur- 
ing Carnival^  when  it  rises,  as  do  pro- 
Tisions  in  general.— Cows'  milk,  per  fo- 
glietta,  four   baiocchi — goats'  milk, 

(0  The  carp  brought  from  the  Uke  of  AI- 
bano  to  the  Roman  fteh-markef  sometimes 
weigh  twenty  pomids  each ;  and  are  par- 


three  baiocchi— Parmesan  cheese,  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  baiocchi  the  pound 
— Dutch  cheese,  seventeen  baiocchi— 
Brinzi,  about  eighteen  baiocchi— cream 
cheese,  seven  i>aiocchi— Strachino  di 
Milano  (particularly  good  cheese),  two 
pauls  a-pound,  and  sometimes  less— 
Household  bread,  about  two  baiocchi  a- 
pound— a  panetto,  or  roll,  always  one 
baioccbo— Spanish  rolls,  about  two  bai- 
occhi and  a  half  each— Grapes,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  and  apricots,  from  two 
to  four  baiocchi  the  pound— Oranges 
and  lemons,  if  fine,  a  paul  per  dozen- 
potatoes,  about  two  baiocchi  the 
pound— Beans  and  pea se,when  plentiful, 
from  one  baioccbo  and  a  half  to  two 
baiocchi  the  pound— Eggs,  per  dozen, 
from  six  to  ten  baiocchi— Wax  lights, 
about  three  pauls  the  pound— Spoleto- 
tallow  candles,  twelve  baiocchi  the 
pound — Roman  ditto,  ten  baiocchi. — 
CharcoaV,  per  sack,  containing  about 
ISOlbs.,  sixty  baiocchi— common  wine, 
per  foglietta,  three  baiocchi— Levant 
coffee,  unbumt,  twenty-two  baiocchi 
a-pound— Martinique  coffee,  unburnt, 
sixteen  baiocchi  a-pound — common 
green  tea,  about  twelve  pauls  a-pound, 
and  black  lea,  ten  pauls— pearl  tea,  six- 
teen pauls— common  sugar,  one  paul  a- 
pound — best  sort, eleven  baiocchi.  The 
best  markets  for  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  those  of  the  Piazza  Navona  and  the 
Pantheon;  the  melons  of  Perugia,  the 
asparagus  of  Tivoli,  and  the  Roman 
broccoli,  are  excellent. 

The  wine  of  Orvietto,  usually  sold  at 
fifteen  or  sixteen  baiocchi  the  small 
flask,  is  good,  but  seldom  genuine :  in- 
deed, the  Romans  are  accused  of  adul- 
terating their  white  wines  with  a  poi- 
sonous metallic  substance.  The  wines 
of  Albano  and  Genzano  may  usually  be 
purchased  at  the  Scotch  College  for  two 
scudi  and  a  half,  or,atmost,  three  scudi 
the  barrel.  A  barrel  contains  fourteen 
large  flasks,  and  every  large  flask  five 
fogliette.  The  foglietta  is  nearly  an 
English  pint.  Good  Marsala,  together 
with  French  wines,  spirits,  tea,  groce- 
ries, English  patent  medicines,  fish- 
sauces,  mustard,  and  good  wax  candles 
at  somewhat  less  than  three  pauls  the 
pound,  if  purchased  in  large  quantities, 

tiodarly  delicious.  The  best  flsbes  of  the 
Tiber  are  the  Sturio^  or  sturgeon,  and  the 
Spigola,  or  Lopus* 
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are  sold  by  Lowe»  in  the  Piazza  dt  Spa- 
gna.  French  wines  are  sold  by  Sig.Bru- 
nelli,  Yicolo  del  Gallinaccio,  Via  due 
Macelli,  No.  9.  Spillman,  No.  81,  Via 
della  Croce,  sells  good  foreign  wines 
and  spirits ;  he  is  the  best  Confectioner 
at  Rome,  and  remarkably  honourable 
in  his  mode  of  dealing;  his  ices,  and 
ponehe  a  la  Romaine,  are  excellent. 
Oil  varies  in  price  from  eight  to  twenty- 
Tour  baiocchi  the  foglietla,  according 
to  its  quality  ;  but  good  salad-oil  is  not 
easily  objtained.  Roman  honey  is  good, 
and  seldom  costs  more  than  seven  or 
eight  baiocchi  the  pound.  No.  90,  in 
the  Piazza  di  Trevi,  is  a  good  Grocer's 
shop.  Wax  torches  may  usually  be  pur- 
chased in  this  shop  for  twenty-eight 
baiocchi  the  pound,  and  wax  candles 
for  thirty.  Good  brtindy  (four  pauls 
the  bottle)  is  sold  at  No.  Ill,  Piazza  di 
Monte  Gitorio.  Faiella,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  sells  good  groceries.  The 
brothers  Cogorni,  grocers,  in  the  Piazza 
Rondonini,  sell  good  rum  at  six  pauls 
the  bottle;  or  five  and  a  half,  provided 
the  empty  bottles  be  returned;  they 
likewise  sell  Bordeaux,  Cyprus,  and  Ma- 
laga. Genuine  wine  of  Nice  may  some- 
times be  purchased  at  the  Palazzo  Bor* 
romeo,  for  four  pauls  a-boltle.  The 
average  price  of  Bordeaux  Laffitte  is 
eight  pauls,  and  of  the  inferior  sort  six 
pauls,  the  bottle.  The  average  price  of 
good  Marsala  is  three  pauls,  and  of  good 
Malaga  three  pauls  and  a  half  the  bot- 
tle. Wine-merchants,  in  general,  allow 
from  three  to  five  baiocchi  for  every 
empty  bottle,  when  returned^  No.  31, 
Via  della  Cinque,  is  a  good  shop  for 
Amaringa  puffs  and  sweet-meats :  and 
No.  14,  in  the  Corso,  near  the  Piazza 
Golonna,  is  a  celebrated  shop  for  hams, 
bacon,  and  cheese. 

The  best  medicines  are  to  be.  pur- 
chased at  the  Farmacia  Marini  Borioni, 
Via  del  Babuino,  No.  98;  and  this  shop 
contains  excellent  castor  oil,  Epsom 
salts,  pearl  barley,  oatmeal,  sago,  and 
sulphate  of  quinine:  but  if  medicines 
be  wanted  during  the  night,  they  can 
only  be  procured  at  the  Spezieria  in  the 
Via  del  Gambero. 

Furs  are  very  good,  and  not  dear. 
Roman  pearls,  if  made  and  sold  by 
Pozzi,  No.  101,  in  Via  Pasquino,  are 
well  worth  purchasing:  but  those  made 
and  sold  in  Via  Padella,  and  other 
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places^  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality, 
and  liable  to  turn  yellow.  The  best 
silk-mercer  is  Bianchi,  No.  82,  Caotone 
della  Piazza  della  Minerva,  Via  Minerva 
e  Palembella.  Good  Florence  silks, 
full  three  quarters  wide,  may  be  pur- 
chased in  this  shop  for  thirty-two  pauls 
the  canna ;  and  slight  silk  of  the  same 
width  for  ten  pauls  the  canna.  Giampi, 
Roselli,  and  Co.  at  No.  471,  on  the 
Corso,  have  a  large  and  well-furnished 
shop,  containing  woollen  cloth,  silks, 
gauzes,  ribands,  muslins»  laces,  etc.,  all 
of  which  kre  sold  at  fixed  prices.  €a- 
rani,  on  the  Corso,  has  a  good  shop  of 
the  same  description ;  and  Cell,  on  the 
Corso,  has  another.  The  most  cele- 
brated Milliner  and  Dress-maker,  Ma- 
dame Hilaire,  has  a  shop  in  the  Piazza 
Mignanelli.  Madame  Rinaldini  like- 
wise is  a  good  Milliner.  Maria  Fpntali, 
Via  S.  Ignazio,  makes  dresses  for  La- 
dies :  and  Leva,  Via  della  Maddalena,  is 
a  tolerably  good  Shoemaker. 

The  most  eminent  Professors  of  Lan- 
guages at  Rome  are,  Sig.  Giuntotardi, 
Sig.  Ignazio  Valletta,  and  Sig.  Giuseppe 
Porta.  The  most  celebrated  Music- 
Masters  are  Signora  Terzini,  Doria,  Ma- 
roni>  Cartoni,  and  Confldate.  Sig.Giun- 
totardi's  price  is  one  zecchino  for  three 
lessons.  Eminent  Music-Masters  ask 
ten  pauls  a  lesson.  Dancing-Blasters 
charge  from  five  to  seven  pauls  a  les- 
son; and  Painters,  if  eminent,  seldom 
give  lessons  under  ten  pauls  an  hour. 

Vescovali,  at  No.  20,  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  has  a  large  collection  of  An- 
cient Bronzes,  Vases>  Medals,  etc.,  for 
salCk  Sulphurs  are  sold  at  No.  31,  Via 
Capo  le  Case,  for  three  scudi  per  bun* 
dred;  they  are  likewise  sold  at  No.  53, 
on  the  Corso ;  and  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  by  Paoletti,  who  is  deemed 
particularly  skilful  in  the  art  of  making 
pastes  and  sulphurs.  Liberotti,  in  Vi- 
colo  del  Vantaggio,  No.  22,  is  an  excel- 
lent Engraver;  and  his  Gamei  likewise 
are  highly  finished  and  uncommonly 
beautiful.  Small  and  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Roman  Mosaics  may  he  found 
in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  Its  en- 
yirons.  Fioppi,  at  No.  76,  Via  Con- 
dotti,  has  a  large  assortment  of  Camel, 
Mosaics,  and  other  works  of  art.  Spe- 
cimens of  ScajuoUit  and  Paintings  aXV 
Encausto,  may  be  found  at  No.  3,  in 
the  Forum  Romanum,  near  the  Ar^  of 
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Severus;  and  Ceccarini,  Vicolo  del  Di- 
yino  Amoro,  has  fine  specimens  of  Ita- 
lian marbles.  One  of  the  best  shops  for 
bronze  Lamps,  and  silver  Plate,  is  that 
or  Sig.  Belli,  No.  63,  in  Via  Valle.  One 
of  the  best  Stationer's  shops  is  in  the 
Piazza  Colonna,  and  opposite  to  the 
Post-office.  Manascript  Music,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  is  sold  by  the  Ab- 
bate  Sanlini,  at  No.  49,  Via  Vittoria : 
and  good  harp  and  guitar  strings  may 
be  bought  at  No.  82,  Via  Torre  Argen- 
tina. Scudellari,  Printer,  No.  19,  Via 
Condotti,  sells  Pinelli*s  Works,  and 
other  celebrated  Prints, miniature  fres- 
cos, writing-paper,  etc.  Monaldint, 
Printseller,in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  sells 
English  Books,  English  writing  and 
drawing  paper,  etc.  Bouchard,  Book- 
seller, No.  69,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  sells 
English  books,  prints,  miniature  fres* 
cos,  etc. ;  and  Piale,  at  No.  428,  on  the 
Gorso,  has  a  small  Gfrculating  Library, 
which  contains  a  few  English  books. 
The  subscription  to  this  Library  is  six 
pauls  for  one  month  only ;  and  fifteen 
paols  per  quarter.  Large  assortments 
of  Prints  and  coloured  Drawings  are  to 
be  found  on  the  Gorso ;  and  likewise  at 
the  Calcografla  Gameraie  (No.  43,  Via 
Condotti):  here,  the  prices  of  the  prints 
are  specified  in  the  catalogue;  and 
from  ten  to  fifteen  percent. is  deducted, 
if  a  large  number  be  purchased.  Treb- 
bi,  No.  23,  Via  Condotti,  deals  in  Mo- 
saics, and  other  Works  of  Art:  (•)  Dies, 
Via  Condotti,  No.  16,  deals  in,  and  sets, 
Camei-necklaces,  ear-rings,  and  other 
personal  ornaments;  and  Buonafede, 
No.  9,  Via  Frattina,  sets  neeklaces,  etc., 
particularly  well. 

(•)  Trebbi  forwards  Works  of  Art  to  Great 
Britaia ;  as  likewise  does  Dc  Sanctis,  wh9 
resides  in  the  Via  del  Babnino,  No. 84. 

(•)  Persons  who  wish  to  convey  lugf^age 
by  water,  from  Rome  to  Naples,  should  apply 
to  the  Masters  of  the  vessels  at  Ripa  Grande : 
but  as  luggage  going  either  by  the  Procaccw, 
or  by  water,  must  be  taken  to  tbe  Custom- 
house at  Naples,  it  is  not  advisable  to  send 
books,  or  any  thing  contraband,  by  these 
conveyances. 

(3)  Laundresses  at  Rome  commonly  charge 
for  washing  and  ironing  as  folk>ws :  — 
Sheets,  per  pair  .                   baioocUS 
Pillow-cases,  each,  from  1  to        .2 
Table-doth,  according  to  its  size,  from 
8to ft 


Rome  (as  has  been  already  mention- 
ed) contains  six  theatres ;  namely,  tke 
Aliberti,  which  is  opened  for  Mask- 
balls  during  Carnival;  the  Argentina, 
wbere  operas  are  performed  between 
Christmas  and  Lent;  the  Valle,  ^^here 
operas  and  plays  are  performed  at  the 
same  season;  the  Apollo,  or  Tordinoni, 
likewise  an  opera-house;  the  Pace; and 
the  Pallaeorda.  Added  to  these,  a 
very  small  Theatre,  adjoining  the  Pa- 
lazzo Fiano,  is  frequently  opened  for 
the  exhibition  of  Marionettes.  The 
price  of  a  good  box  at  the  TeatroAli- 
bertl,  during  Carnival,  is  from  fifteea  to 
twenty  pauls;  beside  which,  every  per- 
son pays  three  pauls  for  admission.  At 
the  other  Theatres,  the  price  of  boxes 
varies  according  to  the  merit  of  the 
performers ;  but  nothing  is  paid  for  ad- 
mission, except  by  those  persons  who 
go  into  the  parterre. 

Travellers  who  intend  to  make  a  long 
stay,  and  to  live  economically  in  this 
City,  should  endeavour  to  hire  an  un- 
furnished apartment,  and  furnish  it 
themselves;  furniture  being  very  cheap, 
and  tbe  rentof  unfurnished  apartments 
very  low. 

A  procaccio  goes  every  weeK  from 
Rome  to  Naples,  and  conveys  luggage.(>) 

Tbe  best  Roman  Padrone  di  Vetture 
is  Balzani,  who  may  always  be  found,  or 
heard  of,  at  the  Locanda  del  Orso;  and 
is  the  brother  and  partner  of  .Balzani, 
the  Padrone  di  Vetture,  at  Florence; 
but  a  pleasanter  person  to  deal  with : 
lately,  however,  he  has  been  deprived 
of  sight;  and  is  consequently  unable 
to  conduct  his  business  so  well  as 
usual.  (^) 

Napkins  per  doien  baloochitS 

Towels,  per  dozen  .12 

Shirt,  if  plain,  from  5  to  6 ;  if  frilled, 

from  6  to 7 

Shift 4 

Drawers,  from  4  to  ....  6 
Corset,  from  2  to  ....  5 
PocMt-handkerchiefSi,  per  dozen  .  12 
Kitchen-aprons,  per  dozen  12 

Neckctolh 1 

Pockets,  per  pair  ....  2 
Sleeping-Waistcoat,  if  not  trimmed  4 
NeckercfaieMf  fHlled  ...  7 
Night-cap,  if  nrUkid  ....  2 
Plain  White  Dresses,  each,  fTOm  15  to  20 
White  Dresses,  fbll  trimmed  .  .  30 
Upper  petticoats,  each,  from  4  to  .     5 
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POST-OFFICE. 


Monday  morning,  arrive  letters 
from  all  the  Ecclesiastical  Territories, 
but  Perugia;  and  likewise  from  Foreign 
Countries,  the  Towns  between  Florence 
and  Perugia  excepted. 

Tuesday  morning,  from  Perugia, 
and  the  Towns  between  that  City  and 
Florence.- 

Thursday  and  Saturday  morning, 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  Territories,  and 
likewise  from  Foreign  Countries. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoon, 
at  four  o^clock,  and  Saturday  about 
midnight,  go  letters  for  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Territories,  and  also  for  Foreign 
Countries. 

Letters  for  Foreign  Countries  must  be 
franked,  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  be- 
fore two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  and 
on  Saturday  before  ten  at  night.  The 
expense  of  postage  in  the  Papal  Terri- 
tories has  been  of  late  very  much  aug- 
mented. 

Letters  from  Foreign  Countries  are 
usually  delivered  out,  at  the  Post-ofQce> 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve  in 
the  morning. 

ARBIYAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  DILI- 
GENCES. 

Boman  Diligences  arrive  on  Monday 
and  Saturday  morning,  from  Frost- 
none,  Yiterbo,  Civiti-vecchia,  and  Su- 
hihco^Tuesday  and  Friday  morning, 
from  Ferrara^  Via  delle  Marche— and 
Thursday  morning,  from  Frosinone, 
Civit&-vecchia,aDd  Tivoli. 

Roman  Diligences  set  out  from  Rome 
on  Tuesday,  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
for  Frosinone — at  twelve  the  same  night 
for  Civiti-vecchia  and  Tivoli— on rAwri- 
day  at  one  P.  S„  for  Ferrara,  Via  delle 
(tfarche— at  four  the  same  afternoon 
for  Frosinone— ^nd  at  midnight  for  Vi- 
terbo,  Civiti-vecchia,  and  Subiaeo— on 
Saturday  at  eight  o'clock,  P.  5.  for 

Under  petticoats .  baiocchi2 
Cotton  Stockings,  per  pair  2 

Silk  ditto,  fhnn  4  to  .  5 

Socks,  per  pair   .    '.  .      17, 

childrbr's  clothes. 

Niffht-shirt 3 

Frilled-shirt,  from  4  to     ...      5 
Frock 5 


Ferrara,  Via  delle  Varche— and  afon«  tn 
the  morning  tor  Frosinone,  Tlterbo, 
Civitii-vecchia,  and  Subiaco. 

Persons  wishing  to  travel,  per  Dili- 
gence, beyond  the  Roman  territories, 
should  furnish  themselves^  at  the  Od}- 
cio  della  Diligenza,  with  a  Tariff  speci- 
fying the  expense  attendant  upon  going 
to  Northern  lUly,  Switzerland^  Fraoce! 
and  Germany. 

NEAPOLITAN  TERRITOHIE8. 

Travellers,  on  quitting  Rome  fbr  Na- 
ples, derive  no  advantage  from  having 
their  luggage  plumbed :  as,  at  Terra- 
eina,  the  last  Town  in  the  Papal  terri- 
tories, and  also  at  the  frontier  Custom- 
house.  Officers  have  a  right  to  examine 
trunks,  etc.;  but  a  fee  of  from  five  to 
ten  pauLs,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
luggage,  usually  prevents  the  exercise 
of  this  right.   Atfondi,  the  first  Towu 
in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  from  sii 
to  twelve  carlini  per  carriage,  given  at 
the  Custom-house,  will  generally  secure 
luggage  from  eiamination. 

MONET  OF  NAPLES. 

Gold,  Piece  worth  thirty  dueati,  or 
ducats— ditto,  worth  fifteen  ducats— 
ditto,  worth  foor  ducats— ditto,  worth 
three  ducats— ditto,  worth  two  ducats. 

Silver,  Scudo,  worth  grana,  or 
grains,  132— Pezso-dtiro^  worth  grains 
from  123  to  124— Piastre, worth  grains 
120— Piece,  worth  grains  66— ditto, 
worth  grains  60— ditto,  worth  grains 
50— ditto,  worth  grains40— di  tto,  worth 
grains  30— ditto,  worth  grains  26— dit- 
to, worth  grains 24— ditto, worth  grains 
20— ditto,  worth  grains  13— ditto,worth 
grains  12— ditto,  worth  grains  10- 
ditto,  worth  grains  5. 

Copper,  Piece  vorth  5  grains— ditto, 
worth  3  grains— ditto,  worth  2V>  graioi 
—ditto,  worth  2  grains-nlitto,  worth 
1  grain— ditto,  worth  half  a  grain. 

Trowsers  haiocchi4 

Boy's  Vest  and  Pantaloons  8 

For  washing  sheets,  Laundresset  at  Runt 
often  charge  two  haioochi  a  breadth. 

Rosa  Aodriilini,  Via  Sehiavonia,  Piaaelia 
S.  RoGca,  No.  32,  is  a  good  I^ondreis;  u 
likewise  is  Mariantonia  finrietta,  Via  degli 
Avii^neii,  No.29, 2do  Piano. 
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One  dueaio  is  worth  ten  earlini,  and 
one  carlino  is  worth  ten  grana. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  ducats  and 
grains.  The  exchange  upon  London  it 
fixed  every  Monday  and  Thursday  arter- 
noon ;  and  Neapolitan  Bankers  give  so 
many  grains,  according  to  the  ex- 
change, Tor  every  pound  sterling. 

The  value  of  French  gold  varies  from 
time  to  time;  but  an  old  Louis-d'oris 
usually  worthfromflve  hundredand for- 
ty to  five  hundred  and  six  ty  grains ;  and  a 
Napoleon^from  four  hundred  and  sixty  to 
four  hundred  and  eighty-five  grains. 

Messrs.  Falconet  and  Co.,  Bankers  at 
Naples,  are  very  obliging  to  Travel- 
lers. («) 

The  common  Neapolitan  measure, 
called  a  eannoj  is  equal  to  about  two 
yards  and  a  quarter  English  ;(>)  the 
Neapolitan  pound  to  about  eleven  Eng- 
lish ounces ;  and  the  rotolo  to  about 
thirty-one  English  ounces. 

HOTELS  AND  OTHER  LODGING-HOUSES 
AT  NAPLES. 

From  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
ducats  a-month  have,  during  the  last  few 
years,  been  demanded  in  winter  and 
spring,  for  the  best  ready- fdrnished 
apartments  in  this  City :  now,  however, 
handsome  lodgings,  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  accommodate  a  large  Family, 
may  be  obtained  for  a  hundred,  or,  at 
the  utmost,  a  hundred  and  fifty  ducats 
a-month,  in  those  parts  of  Naples  usu- 
ally frequented  by  Foreigners;  namely, 
the  Chiaja,  the  Ghiatamone,  and  the 
Strada  di  S.  Lucia ;  in  other  situations 
lodgings  are  much  cheaper.  The  best 
Hotels  have  been  already  named  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  Work :  it  may  not 
however,  be  superfluous  to  add,  that 
the  situation  of  the  GranrBretagna  is 
bleak  during  winter  and  spring;  and 
that  the  back  rooms  in  the  Croeele,  and 
other  hotels  near  the  tufo-rock,  are 
damp  and  unwholesome.  The  price  of 
apartments,  at  the  principal  hotels,  is, 

( )  This  Bank  it  open  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  one;  and  from  five  till  seven  in 
the  afternoon.  .  ^.  ^ 

(•)  One  canna  contains  eight  Neapolilan 
palmi;  and  one  palmo  is  about  ten  and  a 
half  English  inches. 

(3)  In  the  year  1833  an  English  Gentleman 
liept  hit  carriage  and  carriage-horses,  at 
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generally  speaking,  higher  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Italy.  Dinner  usually 
costs,  during  winter  and  spring,  twelve 
carlini  per  head  for  masters;  breakfast, 
from  five  to  six  carlini;  and  servants* 
board,  per  day,  at  least  six  carlini  a  • 
head;  but,  during  summer,  dinners  are 
usually  served  at  ten  carlini  a-head  for 
masters;  and  breakfasts  at  four  carlini  a- 
head.  During  winter  and  spring  the 
best  apartments  in  good  Hotels  cost 
from  a  hundred  and  twenty  fo  a  hundred 
and  fifty  ducats  per  month;  and  during 
summer  the  same  apartments  cost  from 
sixty  to  eighty  ducats  per  month.  By 
the  day  it  is  difficult  to  procure  a  small 
apartment  under  three  ducats.  The 
House  of  Brizzi,  called  La  Maison  meu- 
&2^e,  situated  on  the  Ghiatamone,  and 
numbered  9,  is  much  recommended  by 
persons  who  have  frequented  it,  as  pos- 
sessing the  conveniences  without  the 
bustle  of  an  Hotel. 

Jobmen,  who  supply  strangers  with 
carriages,  usually  charge  three  ducats 
per  day:  and  not  much  less  by  the 
month ;  two  piastres,  per  half-day,  if  it 
be  a  Festa ;  and  eighteen  carlini,  if  it  be 
not:  but  a  good  carriage  and  horses 
may  frequently  be  purchased  here  for 
less  than  one  hundred  pounds  sterling: 
and  the  expense  of  ke'eping  them 
amounts  to  about  fifty  ducats  a-month, 
including  twelve  ducats  for  the  coach- 
man*s  wages.  Provender  for  a  coach- 
horse  costs  about  four  carlini  per  day— 
,  a  stable  and  coach-house  four  ducats  a- 
*  month,  and  shoeing  each  horse,  one 
ducata-month.  Provender  for  a  saddle- 
horse  costs  about  three  carlini  per 
day.  (3)  Hackney  carriages  of  all  de- 
scriptions are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
quarter  of  Naple«,  at  the  following 
Prices :  Carriage  with4  places,  a  course, 
four  carlini:  and  if  taken  by  the  hour, 
first  hour,  five  carlini ;  and  every  subse- 
quent hourtbreecarlini.  Carriage  with 
two  places,  a  course,  twenty-six  grains : 
and  if  taken  per  hour,  first  hour  three 

Naples,  at  the  following  expense  per  month. 
Feeding  two  horses   .  ducats  18 


Coachman's  wages 
Stable  and  ooach-house 
Farrier  for  shoeing  the  bones 


12 
4 
2 

36 


h 
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carlini;  and  every  subsequent  hour, 
twenty  grains.  The  drivers  of  these 
carriages  cannot  demand  any  thing 
more  than  the  fare,  though  they  eipect 
a  trifling  gratuity.  The  wages  of  a 
Valet-de-place  is  from  five  to  six  cariini 
a-day,  he  finding  himself  in  every  thing: 
and  a  good  Cook,  who  finds  his  own 
Assistant,  usually  asl&s  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  ducats  a-monlh.  'Neapolitan 
Servants  expect  neither  board  nor 
lodging.  Persons  who  lieep  their  own 
cook  should  order  dinner  at  so  much 
per  head,  firewood  and  charcoal  inclu- 
sive :  and  persons  who  mean  to  reside 
long  at  Naples,  and  wish  to  live  econo- 
mically, should  endeavour  to  procure 
an  unfurnished  apartment ;  and  either 
purchase  or  hire  furniture  themselves. 
Good  apartments  unfurnished  may  be 
obtained  for  four,  or,  at  the  utmost, 
five  hundred  ducats  per  annum.  Fa- 
milies who  have  their  dinner  from 
a  Traiteurare  seldom  well  served  under 
five  or  six  carlini  a-head,  Servants  inclu- 
sive; but  a  well -cooked  dish,  suffi- 
cient for  two  people,  may  be  procured, 
at  a  Cook's  shop,  for  five  carlini. 
Persons  who  dine  at  a  Restaurant 
are  presented,  when  they  enter,  with 
the  carte  a  manger;  and  the  expense 
of  dining  aC  these  taverns,  bread  and 
table-wine  inclusive,  is  from  three  to 
eight  carlini  a-head.  The  Restaurant 
at  the  Albergo  Reale,  Largo  del  Pa- 
lazzo, is  much  frequented  during  win- 
ter, and  the  early  part  of  spring :  and 
that  of  the  Palazzo  Girella,.  Santa  Lucia, 
during  summer,  on  account  of  its  beau* 
tiful  situation,  and  excellent  dinner- 
room.  One  of  the  best  Traiteurs  for 
supplying  families  with  dinners,  at  their 
own  houses,  is,  at  the  present  moment 
Giuseppe  Gajoli,  No.  140,  Strada  di 
Chiaja.  One  cup  of  coffee  at  a  coffee- 
house usually  casts  three  grains;  one 
cup  of  chocolate  from  six  to  eight 
grains ;  and  breakfast  from  two  to  three 
carlini,  according  to  its  quality.  The 
price  of  provisions  is  very  variable; 
and  always  higher  during  Carnival  than 
at  any  other  period.  Beef,  on  an  ave- 
rage, costs  from  twenty  to  twenty-two 
grains  the  rotolo— mutton/  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  grains — veal,  from  thirty- 


five  to  sixty  grains— pork,  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  grains— fish,  of  the  best  kind, 
fVom  five  to  twelve  carlini  (')— -common 
fish,  from  thirty  to  forty  grains — ^rab- 
bits, per  brace,  and  remarkably  good, 
about  six  carlini— turkeys,  remarkably 
good,  about  ten  grains  per  pound — a 
large  fowl,from  thirty  to  forty  grains — ^a 
small   fowl,   from   fifteen   to    twenty 
grains— hams,  about  three  carlini  the 
rotolo,   and    bacon  about   twenty-six 
grains — tame  ducks,  each,  about  thirty- 
five  grains,  if  large— hares,  from  eight 
to  ten  carlini  each— wild  ducks,  each, 
about  forty  grains— widgeons,  the  brace, 
about.fi  ve  carliui— partridges,the  brace, 
about  twelve  carlini— woodcocks,  the 
brace,  from  eight  to  twelve  carlini— 
quails,  each,  from  three  to  six  grains- 
Parmesan  cheese,  from  eight  to  nine 
carlini  the  rotolo— English  cheese,  from 
ten  to  twelve  carlini  the  rotolo— and 
bread  of  the  best  quality,  from  six  to 
eight  grains  the  rotolo.    Fusaro  oysters 
are  good;  though,  perhaps,  not  so  well 
fattened  as  in  the  days  ofLucullus:they 
usually  cost  from  two  to  three  grains 
each.    Oil  varies  in  price,  according  to 
the  produce  of  the  olive-gardens;  but 
the  best  usually  costs  from  four  to  five 
carlini  the  rotolo.    Milk  is  scarce  and 
dear.     The  only  good   butter   comes 
from  Sorrento.    The  best  veal,   fresh 
pork,  pig*s  faces,  bacon,  and  hanis,lik^ 
wise  come  from  Sorrento.    Moka  cof- 
fee, upon  an  average,  is  about  six  car- 
lini the  rotolo— black  lea  about  sixteen 
carlini  the  pound i  and  green  tea  eigh- 
teen carlini  the  pound.— Good  common 
lump  sugar,  broken  into  small  pieces, 
may  usually  be  obtained  for  fifty,  or  at 
most  fifty-five,  grains  the  rotolo ;  and 
loaf  sugar  costs  trom  six  and  a  half  to 
eight  carlini  the  rotolo.    Fruit  is  cheap 
and  excellent.    (It  appears  that  in  Mag- 
na   Graecia   the   ancients   iced  their 
cherries,  figs,  water-melons,  and  many 
other  fruits;  and  the  moderns  would 
do  wisely  by  adopting  the  same  plan.) 
Glean  ice,  or  rather  frozen  snow,  for 
mixing  with  water,   or  wine,  is  four 
grains  the  rotolo ;  and  less  clean  frozen 
snow,  for  icing  liquors,  three  grains  the 
rotolo;  iced  water,  two  grains  per  quart; 
ices,  in  glasses,  are  eight  grains  each ; 


(•)  During  summer,  sturgeon  and  tbunny  may  usually  be  purchased  at  Naples,  for  about 
five  carimi  the  rotolo. 
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and  ices  in  cakes,  twelve  grains  each. 
TtiewioesorPosilippo,Capri,andIsctiia, 
are  palatable  and  wholesome;  and  cost 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  carlini 
the  barrel,  which  holds  fifty-sii  carafre, 
or  pints.    The   wines  of  Procida  and 
Calabria  are  good  and  wholesome;  and 
cost  about  four  ducats  per  barrel.    The 
Sicilian    wines   likewise   are  good.(>) 
Firewood  usually  costs  from  twenty  to 
twenty-two  ducats  the  large  canna;(>} 
and  charcoal  firieen  carlini  the  quintal. 
Wax-lights  of  the  best  quality,  called 
Venice -candles,  are  about  forty -five 
carlini  the  pound;  and  tallow  candles 
twelve  grains  the  pound  in  the  shops, 
and  eleven   grains  at  the  Fabbrica. 
Sig.  Graindorges  has,  in  the  Largo  del 
Caslello,a  British  Warebouse,which  con- 
tains porter,  ale;  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portugal  wines;  Lachrymae,  and  other 
wines  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  Mar- 
■sala,  brandy,  rum,  Hollands,  liqueurs; 
gunpowder,  hyson,  and  black  tea ;  cof- 
fee, sugar  and  other  grocery;  Durham 
mustard;  English  writin^paper,  pens 
and  pencils;  fish-sauces;  court-plaster; 
English  cheese;  curry-powder;   anti- 
attrition;  English  razors,  saddles' and 
bridles;  James's  powder,  Epsom  and 
Cheltenham  salts,  soda-powders,  spirit 
of  hartshorn,  and  spirit  of  lavender,  eau 
de  Cologne,  etc.,  all  of  the  best  quality. 
Sig.  Graindorges  likewise  has  a  Shop  in 
the  Palazzo  Partanna,  Largo  Cappella 
Vecchia. 

Messrs.  Cotterell,  Iggulden,  and  Co., 
'Wine-Merchants,  Bankers,  and  General 
Agents  to  Foreigners  visiting  Naples, 
No.  10,  Largo  della  Vittoria,  sell  excel- 
lent White  Falernian,  made  in  their 
own  vineyards,  and  resembling  Cham- 
pagne. This  wine  keeps  good  for  several 
years,  and  is  the  better  for  being  trans- 
ported to  Great  Britain*— Messrs.  Cotte- 
rellandCo.  have  a  comfortable  Reading- 
room  (furnished  with  English  and  other 
Newspapers),  annexed  to  their  Bank. 

Strong's  Warehouse,  No.  1,  Strada 
Molo,  near  the  Fontana  Medina,  con- 
tains English  merchandise;  as  does  a 

(•)  Some  of  the  bestCalabrian  andSiciTian 
wines  are  those  of  Piedimonte,  Mongibello, 
8.  Eufemia,  Marsala,  and  Siracma.  Good 
Malaga  may  frequently  be  met  with ;  and  is 
sold  by  the  rubbio^  which  contains  about 
sixteen  English  quarts. 


shop  kept  by  Terry,  in  the  Strada  To- 
ledo.—Paturle  and  Co.,  at  Nol  329, 
Strada  Toledo,  have  a  large  assortment 
of  French  silks,  velvets,  gauzes,  lace, 
shawls,  ribands,  and  almost  every  arti- 
cle manufactured  at  Lyons.     Radice 
and  Co.,  No.  174,  Strada  Toledo,  keep 
a  hardware  shop,  and  deal  in  French 
and  English  fancy-works  of  various  de- 
scriptions.    Carlo  Torro,  at  No.  12, 
Strada  S.  Francesco  di  Paolo,  is  an  ex- 
cellent Ladies'  Shoemaker.  Cardon  and 
Co.,  at  No.  209,  Strada  di  Cbiaja,  are 
good  Milliners  and  Dress-makers;  as 
likewise  is  Mademoiselle  Houlemont, 
at  No.  24,  Strada  San  Matteo,  k  Toledo. 
Naples  is  celebrated  for  its  silks,  gauzes, 
ribands,  coral,  soap,  and  silk  stockings 
(made  at  Sorrento),  which  are  remark- 
ably strong;  and  may  be  purchased  of 
the  Maker,  at  No.  35,  Monte  Olivetto« 
Silks  for  Ladies'  dresses  ar«  usually  sold 
according  to  their  weight:   common 
silks  of  various  qualities,  and  a  strong, 
warm,  and  cheap  article,  said  to  wash^ 
and  called  Cottone  e  setta,  are  sold  in 
the  Strada  Sedile  di  Porto.    Strong  and 
good  black  common  silks,  four  palmi 
wide,  and  strong  and  pretty-coloured 
silks  of  the  same  width,  which  wash  ex- 
cellently, cost  about  twenty-two  carlini 
the  canna.    More  costly  silks  are  sold 
at  the  Fabbrica  Reale,  in  the  Strada 
Toledo.    Naples  is  likewise  famous  for 
its  Tortoise-shell  Manufacture,  and  for 
musical-instrument  strings  in  general, 
and  harp-strings  in  particular.     Ciri- 
elli,  in  the  Largo  Vittoria,  No.  47,  has 
a  large  assortment  of  Coral  and  Lava 
for  sale. 

Sig.Giustiniani,  a  celebrated  Imitator 
and  Restorer  of  Grecian  Vases,  has  a 
Warehouse  at  No.  394,  Toledo  ;  and 
another  on  the  Molo. 

Signor  Gaetano  di  Vito  paints  beauti- 
fully in  miniature  fresco,  for  sale,  Views 
of  Naples,  and  its  environs  ;  together 
with  the  Eruptions  of  Vesuvius :  his 
wife  is  an  excellent  Painter  of  Neapoli- 
tan coslumi :  and  their  works,  which 
are  not  expensive,  may  be  purchased  at 


(>)  The  large  canoa  contains  sixly-four 
palmi^  it  being  a  rule  to  have  the  canna 
square  every  way. 
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No.  171  >  Strada  di  Ghiaja.  Signor  Ga- 
millo  di  Vito,  at  No.  25,  Vico  Paradiso 
e  Sette  Dolori,  paints  excellently  in 
miniature  fresco. 

Glass,  No.  54,  Piazza  San  Ferdinando, 
sells  English  Books,  and  is  a  good  Sta- 
tioner ;  as  likewise  is  Sig.  Angelo  Trani, 
in  the  Largo  del  Palazzo. 

Lewis,  No.  6,  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria 
Cappella,  is  an  English  Coach-maker, 
who  understands  his  business,  and  gets 
his  iron-work  from  England. 

Kernot,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  from 
London,  Strada  San  Carlo,  No.  14,  sells 
excellent  English  Medicines;  and  pre- 
pares Physicians'  Prescriptions. 

Wilkie  has  an  English  Pharmacy  on 
the  Chiaja. 

Sig.  Bullot  is  a  good  Dentist. 

Sig.  Gargiulo,  whose  address  may  be 


obtained  at  the  Stodii,  is  a  celebrated 
Restorer  of  the  Etruscan  and  Grecian 
Vases. 

Craik,  Saddler,  Palazzo  Partanna. 
Largo  Cappella,  takes  care  of  English 
Travelling-carriages  when  not  used. 

Signor  Leopoldo  Montuoro,  No.  129, 
Strada  Corso  di  Napoli,  is  a  good  Danc- 
ing-Master ;  and  Sig.Lanza,  a  celebrated 
Music  and  Singing-Master. 

Signori  Bevilacqua,  and  J.  B.  de  Fer- 
rari, are  good  Language-Masters ;  and 
the  address  of  the  latter  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Glass. 

There  is  a  Circulating  Library  and 
Reading-Room,  in  Strada  S.  Giacomo, 
No.  19,  near  the  Strada  Toledo;  and 
Sig.  Borel  has  a  large  collection  of 
Books  for  sale,  near  the  Church  of  Tri- 
nita  Maggiore.(0 


PRICES  AT  THE  THEATRES. 

Teatro  di  5.  Carlo  .      .  Palchi^  fourth  row  .  .  .  ducats  4,  carlini  5 

fiah  row 3,       »      6 

sixth  row 1,       »      8 

Platea,  numbered  seats,  each  —       »     5 

The  first,  second,  and  third  rows  of  Boxes,  are  not  let  by  the  night,  but  by  the 
season. 


Teatro  del  Fondo 


Teatro  Nuovo 


Teatro  Fiorentini 


Palchi,  first  row  ....  *  ducats  4,  carlint  — 

second  row 5, 

•  third  row 3, 

fourth  row .  2, 

fifth  row 1, 

Platea,  numbered  seats,  each  — 

Palchi,  first  row 3, 

second  row 4, 

third  row 3, 

fourth  row 2, 

fifth  row 1, 

Platea,  numbered  seats,  each  — 
Palchi,  first  and  second  row  .  .  3, 

third  row 2, 

'     fourth  row 1> 

fifth  row 1, 

Platea,  numbered  seals,   each  — 


» 

— 

)) 

6 

» 

4 

» 

2 

» 

4 

» 

— 

» 

— 

» 

— 

Jf> 

— 

1) 

2 

» 

3 

» 

— 

» 

— i 

» 

5 

» 

.- 

» 

3 

( > )  Laundresses  at  Naples  commonly  charge 
for  wasbiog  and  Ironing  as  foltows:  — 

Sheets,  per  pair  .             .      grains  12 

Pillow-case 2 

Table-cloth 6 

Napkin  and  Towel,  each   ...  1 
Kitchen-apron  ...             .1 

Shirt 7 

Day-Shift,  if  plain,  5;  Night-shift  .  6 

Drawers 4 

Sleeping-waistcoat     ....  4 

Night-cap 4 

Petticoat 6 


Corset grains  5 

Neckcloth 2 

Pocket  handkerchiefs,  per  dozen  .  13 
Stockings,  per  pair  (if  silk)  .  .  4 
A  plain  White  Dress  .      .  .25 

AFritl 5 

A  muslin  Gap,  if  bordered  with  lace  5 
Stockings,  per  pair  (if  cotton)       .      2 

In  the  Strada  Vittoria,  No.  38,  there  la  a 
good  Laundress^  by  name  Laslraod:  bat 
her  charges  are  high.  She  speaks  fiogUch 
and  French. 
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Teatro  5.  Ferdinando   .    .    .    San  Garlino  Company.^ 

Palehi,  first  and  second  row  .  ducafj  1»  carlini  2 

third  row —  »     8 

fourth  row —  »     7 

Platea —  » 

Teatro  delta  Fenice  ....    San  Carlo  Company         — 

Palcht  first  and  second  row 1  » 

third  row 1  »     — 

Platea,  numbered  seats,   each  —  »     2 

The  Fpndo  is  better  calculated  for  seeing  and  hearing  than  is  S.  Carlo. 

and  also  upon  the  season  of  the  year. 


— grana  1 5 
2 
2 


ARRITAL  AUD  DBPARTUBIS  OF  LETTER- 
COURIEBS  AND  PROCACCI. 

Monday,  arrives  the  Courier  from 
Rome,  with  letters  from  Florence, 
Milan,  Great  Britain,  and  all  parts  of 
northern  Europe. 

Wednesday,  arrive  letters  from  Sa- 
lerno, and  Calabria. 

Thursday,  arrive  all  the  Foreign 
Couriers,  with  letters  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, etc. 

Saturday,  arrive  all  the  Foreign 
Couriers,  with  letters  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, etc. 

Tuesday,  go  letters  for  Rome,  Flo- 
rence, Milan,  Great  Britain,  and  all 
parts  of  northern  Europe. 

Wednesday,  go  letters  for  Puglia, 
iheAbruzzi,  Calabria,  Sicily,  Malta, and 
the  Ionian  Islands. 

Thursday,  go  letters  for  Rome,  Flo- 
rence, Milan,  Great  Britain,  and  all 
parts  of  northern  Europe. 

Saturday, go  letters  for  Rome, Milan, 
Florence,  Great  Britain,  and  all  parts  of 
northern  Europe,  Puglia,  Calabria,  the 
Abruzzi,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands;  and,  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
svery  month,  go  letters  for  Ragusa  and 
Constantinople. 

tetters  for  Great  Britain  must  be 
franked;  and  the  price  is  fifteen  grains 
for  every  single  letter.  Letters  for 
France  must  be  franked,;  and  the  price 
is  ten  grains  for  every  single  letter. 

The  office  for  franking  letters  is  open 
every  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday,  from  nine  in  the  morning 
till  twelve ;  and  from  four  in  the  after- 
noon till  eight, during  winter;  but  dur- 
ing summer,  from  five  in  the  afternoon 
tilt  nine. 

PIANO  01  SORRENTO. 

'    Price  of  Lodging-houses, 
The  price  of  Lodging-houses  depends 


During  summer,  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred  ducats  per  month  are  usually 
demanded  for  the  large  apartment  in 
the  Villa  Serra-Capriola  near  Carotto— 
about  fifty  ducats  per  month  for  the 
large  apartment  in  the  Villa  Spinelli— 
about  fifty  ducats  a-month  for  the  small 
apartment  in  the  second  storey  of  the 
Cocumella  — about  sixty  piastres  a- 
month  for  a  large  apartment  in  the 
Palazzo  Guarracino,  at  S.  Pietro  a  Ma- 
jella— forty-five  piastres  a-month  for 
the  Villa  Angelis,  in  a  Garden  close  to 
the  sea— forty-five  piastres  amonth^or 
the  Villa  Pisani,  in  a  good  garden  close 
to  the  sea— sixty  ducats  a-month  for 
the  Villa  Loza,  in  the  Town  of  Sorrento 
—a  hundred  ducats  at  least  per  month 
for  the  Palazzo  Pignatelli,  at  Sorrento 
—a  hundred  and  fifty  ducats  a-roonth 
for  the  large  apartment  in  the  Palazzo 
Laurito,  at  Sorrento— and  sixty  ducats 
a-month  for  the  small  apartment- 
Rooms  calculated  to  accommodate  a 
Lady  and  her  servant,  or  a  single  Man, 
may  always  be  procured  for  fifteen 
ducats  a-month,  and  frequently  for  less. 
Plate  and  linen  are  found  in  most  of 
these  lodging-houses. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  FROVI8ION9,  ETC 

Excellent  beef  (prime  pieces),  from 
twenty  to  twenty-two  grains  the  rotolo 
—excellent  veal,  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-six  grains— delicious  pork,  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  grains— excellent 
hams,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  grains 
— pigs*  faces,  and  bacon,  both  excel- 
lent, from  fourteen  to  fifteen  grains- 
vegetables,  from  one  to  two  grains- 
excellent  butter,nrom  five  to  six  carlini 
the  rotolo— bread,'  made  by  Garginlo, 
from  six  to  eight  grains  the  rototo^ 
macaroni,  best  sort,  ten  grains  the 
rotolo— fish,  from  one  to  six  carlini  the 
rotolo— fruit,  from  two  to  four  grains 


upon  the  term  for  which  they  are  taken,     the  rotolo— tlean  ice,  or,  properly 
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speaking,  firozen  sno^k  to  mix  ^ilh 
wine,  two  grains— ancHnow  for  Iceing 
liquors,  one  grain  and  a  half— excellent 
salad-oil,  about  thirty  grains  the  mea- 
sure—excellent milk,  from  three  to 
four  grains  the  measure,  which  is  nearly 
an  English  quart  — common  wine  of 
Sorrento,  per  caraffa, three  grains;  per 
barrel,  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  car- 
lini— White  Surrentinum»  called  Conti, 
from  two  to  three  ducats  the  barrel- 
red  Capri,  if  it  come  direct  from  that 
Island,  about  twenty-four  carlini,  car- 
riage inclusive — common  wine  of  Cala- 
bria, the  same  price— Charcoal,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  carlini  the  quintal— 
and  firewood,  from  seventy  to  eighty 
carlini  the  small  canna. 

Coffee  sold  at  the  Shop  of  Gargiulo, 
in  the  parish  of  Sant  Agnello,  is  from 
six  to  eight  carlini  the  rotolo — sugar, 
from  four  to  five— black  tea,  from  ten 
to  twelve;  and  green  tea  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen— Brandy,  per  bottle,  is  five 
carlini  and  a  half— rum  four  carlini  and 
a  half— and  Gargiulo  has  two  Sons,  who 
undertake  the  place  of  Cook  in  English 
Families. 

Sorrento  and  its  Piano  are  famous  for 
delicious  honey,  clotted  cream,  and  a 
dish  called,  in  Devonshire,  junJbet;  and 
(what  seems  extraordinary)  the  Sorren- 
tines  give  it  a  similar  name.  Quails, 
during  the  month  of  September,  are 
particularly  good,  plentiful,  and  cheap, 
in  this  country ;  woodcocks,  during 
winter,  are  sometimes  met  with ;  but 
poultry  is  always  scarce,  and  seldom 
good :  fine  fish  is  likewise  scarce  in  the 
Piano  di  Sorrento;  though  attainable 
almost  every  evening  at  S.  Agata ;  whi- 
ther it  is  brought  from  the  Gulf  of  Sa- 
lerno during  the  day,  in  order  to  be 
sent  to  Naples  at  midnight.  A  boat 
laden  with  fish  often  goes  from  the 
Town  of  Sorrento  to  Naples  at  daybreak; 
and  by  sending  to  the  Marina  at  Sor- 
rento, before  the  boat  goes,  fish  may 
sometimes  be  procured. 

Families  who  remove  from  Naples  to 
the  Sorrentine  shore,  would  do  well  to 

(0  Letters  put  into  the  Post-office  at 
Meta  are  eooveyed  perfectly  safe  to  Naples; 
and  Letters  addressed,  either  Uy  Sorrento,  or 
any  of  the  Villas  in  the  Plain,  are  delivered 
with  poncloality. 

(*)  Remarkably  strong  Silk  and  Cotton 
Stocking;!  may  be  purchased,  for  a  moderate 


take  with  them  wax-candles  and  cheese. 
Every  master  of  a  Sorrento  boat  may 
be  trusted  to  execute  commlsaions,  and 
even  to  bring  letters,  and  money,  for 
Foreigners.  The  Sorrento  boats,  and 
those  belonging  to  the  Marina  of  the 
Piano,  set  out  soon  after  daybreak,  and 
return  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
every  afternoon,  weather  permitting. 
The  Meta  boats  go  more  irregularly; 
there  being  at  times  a  dangerous  surf 
upon  that  beach.  The  price  paid  by 
the  Sorrentines  for  going  to  Naples,  in 
a  public  boat,  is  six  grains  per  head; 
and  the  best  method  of  conveying  a  Fa- 
mily from  Naples  to  Sorrento  Is  to  hire 
one  of  these  public  boats,  and  embark 
about  mid-day;  at  which  time  the  wind 
is  usually  favourable.  Boats  belonging 
to  the  Marina  of  Sorrento,  that  of  the 
Piano,  and  that  of  Meta,  may,  in  fine 
weather,  be  met  with  daily  (Sundays 
and  great  festivals  excepted),  in  the 
Molo  at  Naples,  from  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing till  twelve.  (<) 

Don  Gennaro  Pace,  a  very  ingenious 
man,  is  an  excellent  Watchmaker. 

Don  Francesco  di  Luca,  a  Sorrentine 
Clergyman,  teaches  the  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French  languages ;  and  Signor 
Domenico  Quadri,  Professor  of  Music, 
and  well  known  for  his  Work  on  Tho- 
rough-bass, resides  in  the  Piano  di 
Sorrento,  and  gives  lessons  on  all  the 
instruments  most  in  use.  He  likewise 
teaches  singing  and  thorough-bass,  and 
lets  out  Piano-fortes  at  moderate  prices. 

Pasquale  Tramonlano,  in  the  Borgo, 
near  the  Piano  Gate  of  Sorrento,  is  a 
tolerably  good  Traiteur,  He  usually 
supplies  a  family  consisting  of  five  per- 
sons with  a  plentiful  dinner  for  two 
ducats,  or,  at  most,  two  piastres ;  four 
carlini  a-head  being  his  common 
charge.  The  Master  of  the  Cocumella 
Hotel  likewise  sends  out  dinners :  i$ 
also  does  Raffaele  Attardj,  a  good  Cook, 
who  resides  at  the  Cocumella. 

Excellent  ices  are  made  at  Carotta: 
and  Fortunato  Yalestra,  a  famous  Shoe- 
maker, resides  in  that  yillage.(>} 

price,  at  the  Manufactory  of  Don  Filippo 
Castellano,  at  Carotto,  in  the  Piano  di  Sor- 
rento; and  excellent  gauze,  for  curtains, 
may  he  purchased  very  cheap  at  Sorreolo. 
under  the  name  of  Sorrento  Gauze.  Black 
Bibands,  made  in  the  Piano  di  Sorrento,  are 
particularly  strong  and  cheap. 
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Small  open  carriages  are  let  by  the 
day  at  Sorrento,  for  ten,  or,  at  most, 
twelve  carlini ;  and  by  the  half  day,  for 
six  carlini  each.    For  a  mule  per  day, 
the  usual  demand  is  eight  carlini ;  and 
per  half  day,  four  carlini.  For  a  donkey, 
per  day,  the  usual  demand  is  six  car- 
lini ;  and  per  half  day,  three  carlini. 
For  a  mule  and  Guide  to  S.  Angelo  and 
back,  the  price  is  ten  carlini ;  and  to 
Gastellamare  and  back,  the  same.    For 
a  chaise-orporteurs  to  the  Contl  and 
back,  the  common  price  is  two  pias- 
tres; to  Airola  and  back,  the  same; 
and  to  Santa  Maria  Gastello  and  back, 
four  piastres.    The  price  of  six  Portao- 
tini,  to  carry  a  lady  to  S.  Angelo  and 
back,  is  six  piastres;  and  to  Castella- 
mare  and  back,  the  same.    The  price 
of  a  small  four-oared  boat,  per  day,  is 
two  ducats;  of  a  ten-oared  boat,  from 
four  ducats  to  four  piastres ;  and  of  a 
boat  sufficiently  capacious  to  convey 
a  family  and  their  luggage  to  Naples, 
six  piastres,  the  expense  of  conveying 
the  luggage  to  and  from  the  boat  inclu- 
sive. 

A  large  Family,  if  economical,  might 
live  comfortably  at  Sorrento  for  four 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  even 
less. 

Prices  charged  by  Laundresses, 

Sheets,  per  pair grains    6 

Pillow-cases,  each 1 

Table-cloth  of  a  moderate  size  .  *  .    4 

Napkins,  per  dozen 12 

Towels,  per  dozen 12 

Kitchen-aprons,  per  dozen 12 


Shirts  each,  if  plain,  grains  4;  if 

frilled 5 

Shifts  each,  if  plain,  grains  3;  if 

trimmed 5 

Drawers,  per  pair 4 

Sleeping-waistcoat 4 

Nightcap,  if  plain 2 

Petticoat,  if  plain 4 

Neckcloth 1 

Pocket-handkerchiefs,  per  dozen  .  .  12 

A  plain  white  dress 15 

A  frill 4 

Stockings  of  cotton,  per  pair  ....  2 

Silk  Stockings,  per  pair 4 

Corset 4 

Maddalena  Gargiulo,  Palazzo  Guarra- 
cino,  is  a  good  Laundress,  who  gets  up 
linen  in  the  English  manner.  Maria 
Guarracino,  and  Maddalena  di  Angelis, 
are  likewise  good  Laundresses. 


COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  EXPENSES 
IN  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 

A  French  franc,  usually  worth  about 
ten-pence,  will  go  as  far  In  France  as 
does  a  shilling  in  England:  a  Tuscan 
paul,  usually  worth  about  five-pence 
halfpenny,  will  go  as  far  in  Tuscany  as 
does  a  franc  in  France :  a  Roman  paul, 
usually  worth  about  five-pence,  will  go 
as  far  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Territories 
as  does  a  Tuscan  paul  in  Tuscany :  and 
a  carlino  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
usually  worth  about  four-pence,  will  go 
as  far  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions  as 
does  a  Roman  paul  at  Rome. 
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ROUTE  FROM  GEIf  EVA  TO  CHABIBERT. 


noute  from  Genera  to  Gbambery— from  CbanUxiry,  over  Ibe  Moot-Genis,  to  Turin.—Nev 
Road  made  by  Napoleon.— Passage  of  Mont-Genftvre.— Route  from  Nice  through  Genoa  to 
Pisa,  by  the  new  Road -from  Genoa  through  I.ucca  to  Pisa,  by  the  new  Road— nrom  Genoa 
to  Tnrm,  by  the  Val  di  Scrivia— from  Leghorn  through  Pisa  to  Florence — from  Pisa 
throngb  Lucca  and  Pistoja  to  Florence.— Expense  of  Travelling  en  voiturin  from  Locca 
through  Pistoja  to  Florence.— Price  charged  by  Voiturins  for  coayeying  Luggafce  from 
Florence  to  Rome.— Route  from  Florence  through  Siena  to  Rome— from  Ftoreoce  through 
Perugia  to  Rome  —  from  Genoa  through  Bologna,  Rimini,  Sioigaglia,  AoooDa,  Loreto, 
and  Terni,  to  Rome— from  Fano  to  Rome,  by  the  Via  Flaminia— from  Milan,  Ihroogb 
Bergamo,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Padua,  to  Venice,  Bologna,  and  Florence— fk*om  Milan  to 
Bologna,  through  Piaoenza,  Parma,  Reggio,  and  Modena— from  Milan  to  Turin— from 
Aoste  to  Turin— from  Turin  over  the  Maritime  Alps  to  Nice— from  Rome  to  Naples — from 
Rome  to  Terracina,  by  Marino  and  Piperno— from  Naples  to  Pseslum,  etc. — ^from  Paris 
through  Tonnerre  and  Brescia  to  Rome— Route,  en  voUurin^  from  Pisa  through  Voltem 
to  Siena- from  Rome  to  Florence  through  Perugia— from  Florence  through  Siena  toRome 
—from  Rome  to  Naples— from  Naples  to  Rome,  by  the  Via  Latina- from  Calais  to  Rome, 
during  Winter  —  from  Calais  by  Pontarlier  to  Neufchdtel  —  from  Florence,  tbrongk 
Bologna,  Venice,  Vienba,  Prague,  and  Dresden  to  Hamburff— from  Florence,  throagh  Man- 
tua, and  by  the  Tyrol,  to  Augsburg  and  Wurtzbnrg  *-  ana,  during  Sunmier,  from  Rome, 
through  Florence  and  Milan,  by  theSimplon  to  Geneva,  and  over  the  Jura  Alps,  to  Fy>- 
ligny,  Dijon,  Melun,  Paris,  and  Boulogne—during  Summer,  from  Florence  to  Veniop, 
Milan,  Turin,  and  over  Mont- Cents,  to  Pont- de-Beauvoisin— and  during  the  Spring  of 
1831,  from  Naples  by  the  Mont-Cenis  to  Calais. 

Hontm^illant  produce  good  wine. 
The  latter  town  is  finely  siiualed 
on  the  Is^re,  which  river  the 
road  crosses  by  means  of  a  hand- 
some bridge :  and,  shortly  after, 
enters  the  savage,  grand,  and 
picturesque  Valley  of  the  Maa- 
rienne,  extending  to  the  base  of 
of  Mont-Cenis.  Inn  at  Mont- 
m^iUant  not  good. 
1  i/a  Maltaverne.    A  very  good  Inn. 

1  V»  Aigueb$lle-^nt\eniifAgwBheU(g» 
Tne  country  between  Maltaverne 
and  this  village  is  barren ;  but 
Aiguebelle  has  been  recently 
much  improved  in  appearance, 
and  its  situation  is  pleasant:  the 
inhabitants, compared  with  their 
neighbouring  compatriots,  are 
wealthy;  the  Post-house, though 
destitute  of  a  Remise,  Is  in  other 
respects  a  tolerably  good  Inn ; 
and  VHdtel  de  V  Union  possesses 
an  excellent  Remise. 

1 3/4  La  Grande  ifatson— This  is  the 
'  Post-house,  and  a  comfortable 
Inn,  its  solitary  situation  consi- 
dered. • 
The  new  Road«  constructed  by  or- 
der of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
commences  just  beyond  Aigue- 


2 
2 
1 
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7. 
7. 


Eluiset 

Frangy.    Two  good  Inns. 

Idionas 

Rumilly-^A  small  village,  placed 
at  the  junction    of  the  Seran 
and  the  Nephe.    Inn,  le$  Trots 
Rois. 
1  Vt^  Albens 

1  Va  Aix-lei-Bain$ — formerly  called 
Aqua  Gratiana*  The  mineral 
waters  of  Aixare  in  high  repute; 
and  its  Baths  (supposed  to  have 
been  constructed  by  the  ancient 
Romans)  were  repaired  by  the 
Emperor  Gratian.  Inn,  VHdtel 
de  I  Ecu  de  France,  where 
there  is  a  Boarding-Table  during 
the  period  when  the  Baths  are 
frequented. 

Ghambery. 


2 


II  Vi  posts. 

ROUTS    FROM     CHAMBERT,    OVRR    THE 
MONT-CENIS,  TO  TURIN. 


2 


Montmeillant'TYit  country  from 
Chambery  hither  is  well  culti- 
yated,  and  the  yloeyards  near 
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belle  and  passes  through  the 
llaarieDDe  —  a  narrow  valley, 
bordered  by  some  or  the  most 
gigantic  or  the  Maritime  Alps ; 
parts  of  which  display  barren 
scenery,  while  other  parts  are 
embellished  with  pasturages, 
and  clothed  with  woods. 

2  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne — Be- 
tween Aiguebelleand  St.  Jean  de 
Maurienne  are  several  bridges, 
thrown  over  a  noisy  torrent  call- 
ed the  Arc,  and  one  of  the  tribu- 
tary streams  to  the  Is^re.  The 
villages  of  Epierre,  LaChapelle, 
and  La  Chambre,  all  situated  in 
the  Maurienne,  once  exhibited 
a  striking  picture  of  poverty  and 
disease:  Cretins  were  seen  at 
almost  every  door;  and  the  in- 
habitants were  universally  af- 
flicted with  Gottres.  But  Napo- 
leon, to  secure  his  new  road, 
drained  the  marshes,  and  con- 
fined within  its  proper  channel 
the  destructive  torrent  which 
continually  flooded  the  valley; 
and  by  these  means  he  rendered 
the  air  salubrious;  prevented 
the  increase  of  Cretins;  near- 
ly eiterminated  GoUres;  and 
changed  a  glen  of  misery  into  a 
line  of  prosperous  towns  and 
hamlets.  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne 
has  been  handsomely  and  al- 
most wholly  rebuilt  within  the 
last  few  years.  Hotels,  La  Paste, 
and  VHdtel  de  V Europe— the 
latter,  in  1835,  was  clean  and 
comfortable. 

2  St.  Michel^Beyond  St.  Jean  de 
Maurienne  the  road  crosses  the 
Arvan  on  a  stone  bridge  ;  and 
then  traverses  the  Arc  on  an- 
other bridge;  facing  which  is  a 
rivulet  of  water  that  petrifies 
every  substance  it  touches;  and 
has,  consequently,  made  for  it- 
self a  natural  aqueduct.  Mid- 
way between  St.  Jean  de  Mau- 
rienne and  St.  Michel  is  the  ham- 
let of  St.  Julien,  celebrated  for 
its  wines.  St.  Michel  is  a  pretty 
village,  containing  a  good  Inn, 
the  Hdtel  de  Londres. 

2  'A  ilf  octane— From  St.MicheJ  to  this 
little  Town,  the  road  lies  on  the 
banks  of  the  rapid  Arc,  between 


barren    rocks   surmounted   by 
stupendous   Alps;   from  which 
descend  innumerable  cascades, 
at  the  period  when  the  winter 
snow  is  melting.    Modane  con- 
tains two  Inns,  VHdtel  du  Lion 
d*or,   and   I'Hotel  des   Voya- 
geurs:  both  tolerably  good. 
2      La  Fernet/— Not  far  hence  is  the 
double  Cascade  of  St.  Benott, 
one  of  the  finest  waterfalls  in 
the  Alps;  but,  though  near  the 
road,  not  seen  from  it.    Several 
cottages    have    been    recently 
erected,  and  a  post-house  esta- 
blished, at  a  place  called  Epi- 
erre, lying  in  this  road:  and  be- 
tween Modane  and  Termignon, 
which  is  near  the  base  of  Cenis, 
a  large  and  strong  fortress  has 
likewise  been  recently  erected ; 
and  as  its  batteries  bear  upon 
the  road  in  ail  directions,  it 
would  be  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  any  army  which  might  endea- 
vour to  invade  Italy  by  this  pas- 
sage of  the  Alps.    Piedmontese 
troops  now  occupy  the  Fortress. 
Termignon  merits  notice  on  ac- 
count of  its  singular  position. 
It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Arc,  not  far  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Leisse,  and  is 
so  much  surrounded  by  water 
as  to  resemble  an  Island. 
2      Lans-le-Bourg. 
This  Town,  situated  at  the  base  of 
Cenis,  contains  a  considerable  number 
of  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed in  facilitating  the  passage  of  the 
mountain,  by  removing  the  new-fallen 
snow,  during  eight  or  nine  months  in  the 
year,  from  those  places  where,  if  suffer- 
ed to  accumulate,  it  might  block  up  the 
road;  and  by  affording  Travellers  every 
assistance  they  require. 

L'Hdtel  Royah  at  Lans-le-Bourg,  is 
an  excellent  House,  with  stabling  and  a 
spacious  remise,  built  by  order  of  Napo- 
leon for  the  accommodation  of  his  Offi- 
cers :  this  H6tel,  in  1835,  was  tolerably 
comfortable. 

After  heavy  falls  of  snow,  carriages 
are  sometimes  from  six  to  seven  hours 
in  ascending  Cenis  on  the  Savoy  side ; 
and  from  four  to  five  hours  in  descend- 
ing on  the  side  of  Piedmont ;  and  when 
the  snow  is  particularly  deep,  carriages 
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are  dismounted,  and  put  into  trai- 
neaux:  this,  however, rarely  happens; 
and  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  pas- 
sage ofCehis  during  winter,  namely,  the 
gallery  situated  at  the  base  of  an  ava- 
lanche, which  falls  annually,  is  now 
avoided  by  means  of  a  road  lately  made 
practicable  for  carriages,  from  the  Ita- 
lian Barrier  to  the  wild  and  almost  ter- 
rific Plain  of  San  Niccolo;  and  through 
the  centre  of  that  plain  to  Moiaretto. 
This  new  part  of  the  passage,  though 
an  eicellent  road,  and  perfectly  exempt 
from  danger  respecting  the  avalanche, 
should  on  no  account  be  passed  with- 
out a  guide,  either  in  the  dark,  or  after 
sudden  and  heavy  snow-storms;  as  it  lies 
close  to  the  brink  of  precipices  till  it 
enters  the  Plain. 

Few  scenes  can  be  more  astonishing 
or  more  truly  sublime,  than  that  pre- 
sented to  Travellers  who  cross  Genis. 
Pompey  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  attempted  making  a 
passage  over  this  Alp;  which,  from  his 
days  till  the  year  1811,  could  only  be 
crossed  on  foot,  on  a  mule,  or  in  a 
chaise-d-porteurs.  Napoleon,  however, 
determined  to  make  a  carriage-road; 
and,  to  accomplish  his  purpose,employ- 
ed  the  Cav.  Giovanni  Fabbroni;  who, 
in  five  months,  by  the  aid  of  three  thou- 
sand workmen,  formed  a  new  route, 
practicable  for  carriages  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year;  and  not  only  practicable, 
but  safe{the  circumstance  of  the  already 
mentioned  avalanche,  and  another, 
beyond  the  Plain  of  San  Niccolo,  ei- 
cepted),  although  it  traverses  a  part  of 
Genis  which  is  five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  English  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Tbisexcellent  and  wonderful  road 
unites  the  Valley  of  the  Arc  in  Savoy 
with  that  of  the  Doria  Riparia,  in  Pied- 
mont; passings  at  Lans-le-Bourg,  over 
a  fine  bridge  thrown  across  the  Arc; 
thence  winding  up  the  side  of  Genis,  by 
means  of  sii  galleries,  cut  through  pas- 
turages and  forests,  to  La  Ramasse; 
whence,  during  winter,  venturous  Tra- 
vellers, when  coming  from  Piedmont, 
used,  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
carriage-road,  to  descend  to  Lans-Ie- 
Bourg  (a  distance  of  two  leagues)  in 
seven  minutes;  each  Traveller  being 
seated  in  a  traineau,  guided  by  one 
man  only ;  who,  if  careless,  or  unskilful. 
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risked  the  loss  of  his  own  life,  together 
with  that  of  the  person  he  conducted: 
at  present,  however,  these  Tetaicles  may 
be  used  on  the  carriage- road  with  per- 
fect safety;  though  not  with  their  for- 
mer celerity ;  the  descent  being  so  gra- 
dual, that  it  is  needless  for  a  light  car- 
riage to  have  a  drag-chain.  The  most 
elevated  part  of  the  route  is  a  plain,  two 
leagues  in  length,  encircled  by  the  lof- 
tiest peaks  of  Genis,  and  containing  the 
Post-house,  theBarracks,and  Lagrandt 
Croix,  a  small  inn.  The  Plain  of  Ceni> 
is  embellished  with  a  beautiful  and,  ac- 
cording to  report,  an  unfathomable 
Lake,  whose  limpid  waters  reflect  the 
surrounding  heights,  and  nourish  the 
most  delicious  trout  in  Europe.  The 
cheese  of  the  Mountain  is  likewise  ex- 
cellent; and  ibe  butter  and  wine  are 
good. 

Fronting  the  Lake  stands  a  hamlet 
called  Tavernetles,  because  most  of  the 
houses  receive  Travellers;  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Lake>  on  the  Piedmon- 
tese  side,  stands  L'Hospice ;  which  was 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Gharlemagne, 
for  the  accommodation  of  Travellers; 
suppressed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  French  Republic,  but  restored,  and 
rendered  more  than  usually  flourish- 
ing, by  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

The  descent  from  the  Italian  Barrier 
into  Piedmont  displays  much  more  stu- 
pendous scenery  than  does  the  ascent 
from  Savoy;  and  the  difficulty  of  con- 
structing the  carriage-road  was  much 
greater  on  the  Piedmontese  side  than 
on  the  other.  The  first  gallery  which 
presents  itself,  on  this  side,  is  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  cut,  in 
several  places,  through  solid  rocks  of 
granite.  The  wild  and  sublime  Plain  of 
San  Niccolo  is  embellished  with  three 
large  Cascades,  one  of  which,  beinc 
conveyed  .under  the  road  several  times, 
makes  beautiful  water-falls,  by  issuine 
from  arches  of  masonry.  After  cross- 
ing this  Plain,  the  road  ascends  to  a 
liart  oFCenis  where  stands  the  Inn,  or 
Refuge  numbered  IV.;  between  which, 
and  that  numbered  III.,  the  gallery  is 
narrow,  and  surmounted  by  lofty  peaks 
of  Genis.  On  this  spot,  during  the  year 
1831,  an  avalanche  fell,  and  destroyed 
a  considerable  number  of  travellers  and 
horses,  who  were  passing  at  the  mo- 
ment.  According  to  report,  the  ava- 
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ItDche  in  qaestion  falls  very  seldom; 
but,  Devertheless,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  bave  a  covered  way  pierced  through 
the  side  of  the  moiintaiD  on  this  spot, 
to  secure  Travellers  ftom  danger.  (>) 
Opposite  to  the  hamlet  of  La  Ferri^re, 
Is  another  gallery,  above  two  thousand 
feet  in  length,  and  cut  through  a  re- 
markably bard  and  precipitous  rock  of 
solid  granite.  Here,  a  wall,  nine  feet 
in  height  and  six  hundred  in  eitent, 
defends  the  gallery  from  earth  and  loose 
stones,  which  might  otherwise  fall  into 
and  destroy  it.  The  scenery  in  this 
part  of  the  route  is  enchanting.  Near 
Molaretto,  on  the  right,  rise  the  fruitful 
hills  of  Chaumont,  watered  by  the  Doria- 
Riparia,  which  descends  from  Mont- 
Gen^vre;  while  on  the  left  is  the  gigan- 
tic Alp  of  Rocbemelon,  (>)  soaring  to  a 
stupendous  height  above  the  beautiful 
Valley  of  Cenis,  and  eitending,  as  does 
that  Valley,  to  Susa.  From  the  Post- 
house  at  Molaretto  to  the  extremity  of 
the  pa  ssofGaiglione,  the  road,  generally 
speaking,  is  cut  through  rocks  at  the 
brink  of  a  precipice  flanked  bya  strong 
dwarf  wall ;  and  then  traverses  a  hill 
(covered  with  rich  vegetation,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  distant  view  of  tbe  Valley  of 
the  Doria,  and  the  mountains  near  Tu- 
rin) till  it  enters  the  Faubourg  of  S^isa. 
As  travellers  who  passGenis  are  liable 
to  encounter  fogs,  snow-storms,  and 
dangerous  gusts  of  wind.  Napoleon 
established,  in  the  most  elevated  and 
exposed  parts  of  the  route,  twenty-six 
small  Inns,  or  Refuges,  provided  with 
bells,  which  during  the  prevalence  of 
thick  fogs  are  rung,  to  guide  Travellers 
from  one  Refuge  to  another:  and  these 
Inns  are  tenanted  by  Cantonniers, 
whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the*  road 
in  good  condition. 

(')  In  1833  an  avalanche  fell,  about  the 
beginniog  of  March,  into  the  valley  of  San 
Niccolo;  an  extraordinary  occurrence  so 
early  in  Spring;  but,  what  was  more  ua- 
usu  il,  such  a  tremendous  fall  of  snow  took 
place,almost  immediately  after theavalanchc 
had  fallen,  that  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  of 
March  Cenis  was  impassable :  and  for  several 
successive  weeks  carriages  could  not,  even 
when  put  into  traineaux,'be comeyed  from 
l^ns-le-Boui-g  to  Molaretto  without  danger. 

V*)  The  inbabllaots  of  Susa  and  its  environs 
make  a  pilgrimage  once  a-yrar,  daring  the 
middle  of  sununer,  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Ma- 


The  number  of  Cantonniers  insti- 
tuted by  Napoleon  has  been  reduced 
by  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  who  still,  how- 
ever, preserves  two  companies,amount- 
ing  to  about  fifty  men:  and  to  assist  in 
defraying  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
new  route  in  repair,  and  maintaining 
the  establishment  at  L'Hospice,  there  is 
a  tax,  amounting  to  two  livres  for  every 
horse  ov  mule  that  passes  Cenis,  three 
livres  for  every  carriage  not  on  springs, 
and  six  livres  for  every  carriage  with 
springs: — small  expenses  these,  com- 
pared with  what  was  formerly  paid  for 
conveying  Travellers,  baggage,  and  car- 
riages over  this  Alp.  (3) 

The  Cantonniers  of  Lans-le-Bourgare 
robust,  intelligent,  and  honest:  neither 
Cretins  nor  goitrous  swellings  of  any 
description  are  seen  here:  and,  what 
seems  extraordinary,  the  Savoyard  Pea- 
sants speak  better  Frencb  than  the  Pea- 
santry of  France. 

3  Post'houseon  the  plain  of  Mont- 
Cenis, 

3  JIf oZarefto— Near  this  Post-house 
is  a  small  Inn,  where  delicious 
Trout,  and  the  excellent  cheese 
of  Mont-Genis,  may  be  had.fi) 

2  Susa— This  Town  was  once  de- 
fended by  the  strong  fortress  of 
La  Brunetta,  which  is  now 
destroyed;  but  the  ancient 
Triumphal  Arch,  mentioned  in 
the  former  part  of  this  Work, 
still  remains,  and  merits  obser- 
vation. Hotel,  la  Posta,  and 
very  comfortable. 
In  the  valleys,  between  the  base 
of  Cenis  and  Susa«  the  inhabit- 
ants are  afaictedwith  gottres; 
which  they  attribute  to  the  chill 
the  throat  continually  receives 

donua  des  Neiges,  near  the  summit  of 
Rocbemelon;  and  every  person  who  walks 
in  this  procession  is  shod  with  spiked  shoes, 
and  provided  with  a  stick  terminated  by  a 
sharp  spike  of  iron. 

{})  Before  the  new  road  was  made,  the 
expense  of  conveying  four  persons  and  an 
English  coach  from  Lans-Ie-Bonrg  to  No- 
valesa  was  ten  louis-d'or.  At  present  (1836) 
Voiioriers  pay  five  francs  for  every  horse 
they  take  ovtr  the  Mountain,  which  is  leas 
iknn  was  paid  originally. 

(4)  Thrre  is  a  new  and  handsome  Grotto  on 
the  road  between  Molaretto  and  Sosa. 
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in  coDsequence  of  the  excessive 
coldness  of  the  water. 
The  new  road  over  Mont-Gen6vre, 
anciently  denominated  itfatrona 
MontBy  which  commences,  on 
the  Italian  side,  near  Susa,  was, 
in  the  summer  of  1831,  very 
good.  The  ascent  from  Susa 
to  Mont-Gen6vre  occupies  one 
hour  and  a  half;  and  the  same 
time  is  employed  in  descend- 
ing. 

1  'A  S.  Jonard, 

1      5.  Antonino. 

1  5.  Amhrogio— Inn,  la  Vigna,  and 

bad. 
1 3/4  Rivoli. 

2  74  Turin^The   road  between  this 

City  and  Susa  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  descent.  On  approaching 
S.  Ambrogio,  Travellers  are  pre- 
sented with  the  sight  of  a  pic 
turesque  Ruin,  seated  on  a  lofty 
eminence,  and  said  to  have  been 
a  fortress  of  the  middle  ages. 
Near  Turin  the  country  abounds 
with  meadow  land,  fertilised  by 
Canals,  which  distribute  the  wa- 
fers of  the  Doria. 

33  3/4  posts. 

The  usual  time  occupied  in  ascend- 
ing with  carriages  from  Susa  to  La 
Grande  Croix,  provided  the  road  be  in 
good  condition,  is  about  five  hours 
and  a  half:— and  the  usual  time  oc- 
cupied in  descending  to  Lans-le- 
Bourg,  if  there  be  not  any  snow  near 
the  Savoyard  Barrier,  is  about  three 
hours  without  a  drag-chain,  and  much 
less  with  one ;  because  the  postilions  of 
the  post  are  in  the  pernicious  habit  of 
driving  fast  when  a  wheel  is  chained. 

PASSAGE  OF  SIONT-GENi^YRE. 

The  distance  from  Briancon  to  Mont- 
Gen^vre  is  three  leagues ;  and  the  road 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Cav. 
Giovanni  Fabbroni  over  this  mountain 
traverses  a  forest  of  pines,  firs,  and 
larches.     Forests    of   larches   crown 

(•)  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  (hat  no 
post-houses  are  established  between  Turin 
and  Mont-Gen^Tre,  either  at  None,  Pifpierol, 
or  Feneslrelle.  There  is,  however,  an  Inn 
at  None,  and  another  at  Fenettrelle ;  and  the 


the  heights  above  the  plain  of  Mont- 
Gen^vre,  which  exhibits  an  extra- 
ordinary sight  in  the  Alps,  namely, 
fields  of  rye  and  oats,  seldom  an  pro- 
ductive, though  frequently  injured  by 
the  severity  of  the  climate;  and  here, 
during  the  month  of  May,  when  Cenis 
stills  wears  his  winter  mantle.  Spring 
puts  on  her  gayest  dress,  and  exerts  her 
utmost  activity :  Travellers,  however, 
who  pass  the  Mont-Genevre,  should  re- 
collect that  Wolves  are  more  commoD 
here  than  on  Cenis.  The  plain  is  not  so 
extensive  as  that  of  the  last-named 
mountain;  but  contains  a  village,  and 
a  Convent  for  the  reception  of  Tra- 
vellers. («) 

ROUTE  FROM  NICE,  THROUGH  GENOA,  TO 
PISA,  BT  THE  NEW  ROAD,  OPENED  FOR 
CARRIAGES  IN  1827. 

6      Mentone—k  small  Inn. 
IVa  Ventimiglior-The  Bdtel  de  Tu- 
rin is  a  tolerable  Inn. 

3  S»  Remo 

2  V4  S.  Stefano 

2  3/4  Oneglior-k  tolerable  Inn. 

4  Alasaio 

1  Va  Albenga—k  tolerable  Inn. 

3  Finale 

3  V4  Savonor^k  tolerable  Inn. 
4 'A  Voltri 

3  Va  6renoa— An  extra  half-post  is  paid 
on  entering  Genoa. 

35V4  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  GENOA,  THROUGH    LUCCA, 
TO  PISA,  BY  THE  NEW  ROAD. 

3  Becco— A  gradual  ascent.  A  third 
horse  from  Recco  to  the  next 
post,  both  going  and  returning. 
An  extra  half-post  paid  on  quil- 
ting Genoa. 

1  'A  Rapallo—^k  third  horse   to  the 

next  post,  both  going  and  re- 
turning. 
1 3/4  Chiavari— A   third  horse  to  the 
next  post,  going,  but  not  return- 
ing.—Two  Hotels  at  Chiavari. 

2  3/4  Bracco— Athird  horse  to  the  sum- 
distance  from  the  last-named  village  toTunn 
is  computed  to  be  eight  posts  and  Ihree 
quarters.  Persons  who  travel  en  voUurin 
may  pass  Mont-Genevre  without  difBcuHy. 
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mit  or  the  Mountai n.  Price  one 
livre  and  five  sous,  buonamano 
inclusive. 

1  >/«  Mattarana^A  small  Inn ;  not  a 
good  one. 

1  Va  Borghetta^A  third  and  fourth 
horse  from  Borghetto  to  Mat- 
tarana,  but  not  vice  versd.  Inns 
at  Borghetto,  l'H6tel  de  ton- 
dres,and  the  Hdtel  de  V  Europe; 
latter  very  comfortable.  A  third 
and  fourth  horse  from  Borghetto 
to  La  Spezia,4nd  vice  versd. 

3  La  Spezia.— Inns,  Hdtel  de  V Eu- 
rope i  V Hdtel  de  V  Univers;  and 
V Hdtel  de  Londres— the  second 
of  these  was,  In  1835,  clean  and 
comfortable. 

2 'A  Sarzana— Inn,  VHdtel  de  Lon- 
dres,  and  good.  This  Town,  the 
last  in  the  Genoese  Territories, 
is  fiimous  for  delicious  butter. 

1  Lavenxa— The  post-road  from 
Lavenza  to  Massa  goes  through 
Carrara,  in  order  to  avoid  seve- 
ral miles  of  swampy  land. 

1  Blassa— Inn,  Hdtel  des  quatre 
Nations,  and  good. 

1  Pietra  Santor-lnn,  la  Post  a,  and 
good. 

1  Montramido 

2  Lucca— Inns,  the  Hdtel  Royal  de 

la  Grar^de  Bretagne,  which  is 
magnificent,  the  Europa,  and 
the  Albergo  Reale  delta  Croce 
di  Malta. 

2      Pescia 

1  ■/,  Pistoja— Inn,  laZocandadtloiv- 
dra,  and  tolerable. 

1 «/,  Prato 

1  Va  Florence 


29V4  posts. 

This  road  is  smooth,  bard,  and  excel- 
lently made;  and  the  ascents  and  de- 
scents, though  numerous,  are  not  rapid. 
For  forther  particulars  see,  at  the  end 
of  this  Chapter,  "  Route  en  voiturin 
from  Naples  through  Genoa,  and'by  the 
Mont-Cenis,  to  Calais,  in  Spring,  1831." 

BOVTB  FROM  OKNOA  TO  TURIN,  BT  THB 
VAL  DI  SCBITIA. 

2  Pontedecimo^A  third  and  fourth 
horse  from  Pontedecimo  to  Ron- 
co,  and  vice  versd. 

2  V*  Aoneo— Inn,  La  Croce  di  Malta, 
and  the  Hdtel  Royal. 


2  Arquata—A  Ihlrd  horse  from 
Arquata  to  Ronco;  but  not 
vice  versd. 

1  'A  iVom— Inn,  Hdtel  de  VEurope^ 

and  good.  The  road  between 
Pontedecimo  and  Novi  is  a  gal- 
lery cut  out  of  marble  rocks, 
with  a  torrent  beneath.  A  few 
miles  beyond  Novi  the  Alps  are 
discoverable. 
3Va  Alessandria— The  iil&er^o  delV 
Universo  is  the  best  Inn.  An 
eitra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid 
on  quitting  Alessandria. 

2  74  Felizxano 


Annone 

Asti — Inn,  the  Leone  d'oro,  and 
small,  but  tolerably  clean.  There 
is  at  Asti  another  Inn,  The  Al- 
bergo Reale,  disgustingly  dirty. 

1  Va  Gamhetta 

1  Va  Dusino 

1  Va  Poirino^lnn,  the  Angelo;  small, 
but  clean  and  comfortable. 

1  Va  Trufforello 

1  Va  Torino— An  extra  half-post  is  paid 

on  entering  and  on  quitting 
Turin.  This  Road,  by  the  Val 
di  Scrivia  to  Novi,  and  thence  to 
Turin,  is  excellent ;  and  equally 
good  at  all  seasons. 

24'A  posts. 

NEW  ROUTE  FROM  GENOA  TO  AHONA. 

2  Va  Pontedecimo 
2Va  Ronco 

2      Arquata 

1  Va  Novi 

2  Ponte  di  Scrivia 

2  Pieve  del  Cairo 

3  Mortara 
3      Novara 

2      Olleggio 
2  Va  Arona 


23  posts. 

This  Road,  which,  at  Arona.  falls  into 
the  great  military  Route,  leading  to  the 
Simpion,  is  shorter,  by  a  few  posts, 
than  the  road  through  Milan ;  but  be- 
tween Pieve  del  Cairo  and  Ponte  di 
Scrivia  the  Po  and  the  Tanaro  are 
crossed  In  ferry-boats;  and  both  these 
rivers  frequentlj  rise  so  high  after  rain, 
as  to  become,  for  a  time,  impassable. 
The  Hotel  at  Pieve  del  Cairo  is  a  very 

(0 
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good  one;  but  the  Post-houses  do  no  I 
abound  wilh  horses. 

ROUTE  FROM  LEGHORN,  THROUGH  PIfiA, 
TO  FLORENCE. 

2      Pisa 

1      Tm  Fornacette 

1       Castel  del  Bosco 

1  La  Scala— Inn,  La  Posta,  and 
not  a  comfortable  sleeping- 
place  ;  but  at  Ponte  d'Era,  a  few 
miles  nearer  to  Pisa,  tbe^i {ber^o 
dell'  Ahhondanxa,  also  called 
Tlte  Albergo  Maggiore,  is  a 
good  Inn. 

1  Ambrogian(k—\nntLaPo$ta,  and 
yery  uncomfortable. 

1       La  Lastra 

1  Firenze — The  whole  road  from 

Leghorn  to  Florence  is  excel- 
lent, and  almost  totally  exempt 
from  hills.  The  journey  does 
not  occupy  more  tbao  ten  hours 
with  post-horses.  Persons  who 
travel  en  voitiurin  generally 
sleep  at  Ponte  d*£ra.(') 

8  posts. 

ROUTE    FROM    PISA,    THROUGH    LUCCA 
AND  PISTOJA,  TO  FLORENCE. 

2  Lucca— An  extra  half- post  is  paid 

on  going  from  Pisa  to  Lucca; 
and  an  extra  half-post  on  quit- 
ting Lucca. 
2      Pescia 

Pistoja 

Prato 

Firenze 


I'A 


1% 
IV. 


8  7a  posts. 

Yoiturins  will  take  an  English  post- 
chaise,  carrying  three  or  four  persons, 
fromp^ucca  through  Pistoja  to  Florence, 

(")  Persons  who  wish  to  go  either  from 
Leghorn  or  Pisa  to  Home,  without  passing 
through  Florence,  may  save  three  posts,  t^ 
taking  the  direct  road,  through  Poggibonsi, 
to  Siena.-*This  journey  en  voiturin  occupies 
about  six  days  and  a  half;  axid .  roiturim 
usually  convey  an  English  carnage,  oon- 
laining  four  persons,  from  Leghorn  to 
Rome,  for  about  sixteen  louis-d'ors. 

The  direct  road  from  Leghorn,  through 
Pisa,  to  Poggibonsi,  is  as  follows:  — 
Posts  5,  to  La  Scala 

1  Vi  Castel  Fiorentino 
\  Vi  Poggibonsi 


in  one  day  and  a  half,  for  nine  scudi, 
buonamano  not  inclusive ;  and  they 
will  likewise  convey  luggage  from  Flo- 
rence to  Rome,  for  two  scud!  the  han- 
dred-weight. 

ROUTE  FROM  FLORENCE,  THROUGH 
SIENA,  TO  ROME. 

1  S,  CoMciano'-K  post-royal.  A 
third  horse. 

1       Ta/oamelU^k  third  horse. 

1  Po^j^tdonn— Inns,  the  Albergo 
della  Corona,  and  II  Leone 
rosso.  The  former,  though 
small,  was,  in  1835,  clean  and 
comfortable.  The  road  from 
Fk>rence  to  Poggibonsi  is  hilly, 
and,  in  general,  paved. 

1  Casiiglioncello-^A  third  horse. 
•^Road  good. 

1  Siena  —  Best  Inn,  the  Aquila 
Nera,  already  mentioned.  Road 
hilly,  but  good.  (>) 

1      Montaione 

1  j9tioneonv0nto— Road  from  Siena 
hither  excellent;  though,  near 
Buonconyento,  there  is  a  long 
hill.  Inn  at  Buonconvento,  the 
Cheval  Anglais,  small,  but  to- 
lerably good. 

1  Torr«mcrt  — A  third  heirse  to 
Poderina,  and  the  same  retam- 
ing. 

1       Poderina 

1  Rieorsi—K  third  horse  to  Radi- 
cofani 

1  Radicofani—^ k  large  and  good 
Inn,  already  mentioned.  Road 
from  Buonconvento  hither  ex- 
cellent, but  hilly. 

1  'A  Ponte  Centtno— This  is  the  first 
Custom-house  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Territories;  and  Travellers 
who  are   not  provided  with  a 

(>)  Travellers  would  do  wisely  to  take  wine 
and  water  from  Siena,  for  the  rest  of  their 
journey,  both  being  excellent  here,  and  on- 
wholesoroe  in  most  of  the  succeediiig  towns. 
It  is  likewise  advisable  to  take  fhiit  Arooi 
Siena.  On  entering  this  cily.  Travellers  are 
obliged  to  leave  the  keys  of  their  tnnks  at 
the  Gate,  and  pay  half  a  panl;  for  which 
sum  the  keys  are  brought  to  the  opposite 
Gate,  and  delivered  up  when  their  owners 
quit  Siena. 
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LasciapMsare  forPonteCentino 
meet  with  an  unpleasant  deten- 
tion here,  and  pay  for  having 
their  baggage  plumbed.     The 
road  from  the  Post-house  on 
Badicofani,to  the  torrent  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  is  excel- 
lent;  thence  it  traverses  the 
rough  bed  of  a  torrent;  and, 
beyond  Toricelli,  this   torrent 
(as  already  mentioned)  is,  after 
rain,   sometimes    dangerous— 
but,  in  case  of  necessity.  Tra- 
vellers DMy  sleep  at  Ponte  Cen- 
tino.(')     A    third  horse  from 
Ponte  Gentino  to  Radicofani. 
1      AequapendenU^The  road  be- 
yond the  torrent,  to  this  Town, 
is  excellent;  the  Inn  here  is  a 
bad  one. 
3/4  San  Lorenzo  Nttovo^A  bad  Inn, 
already  mentioned.     Road  ex^ 
cellent 
1      BoIseno^Road  excellent.  A  third 
horse  to    Montefiascone,    and 
likewise  to  S.  Lorenzo. 
1       JHonte/SeucofM—Road  good,  but 

hilly. 
1      Yiterbo— Two  good  Inns,  already 
mentioned.     A  third  horse  to 
the  mountain. 
1       La  Jfotitckjf«a— Road  good,  but 

billy. 
1       Jtonc{<72tone— Road  good.  Inn,/{ 
Leone  d'ore,  A  third  horse  from 
Ronciglione  to  the  Mountain. 
1       Monieroti  — Inn,  La  Fontana, 

and  not  good. 
1      Ba€cano— Inn,  la  Posta^  and  to- 
lerably good. 
1      Storta^ 

1  </4  Roma— The  road  between  Mon- 
terosi  and  the  Ponte  MoUe,  from 
the  spot  where  the  Loreto  and 
Siena  routes  join,  is  occasion- 
ally rough;  but,  from  the  Ponte 
Molle  to  Rome,  excellent.  Tra- 
vellers wbo  are  provided  with  a 
Lcucia  pcusare  for  the  Porta  del 
Popolo  have  no  trouble  with 
respect  to  Custom-house  offi- 
cers ;  but  persons  not  so  pro- 
vided are  obliged  to  stop  at  the 
Custom-house,  and  give  from 

(<)  The  price  of  oxen  per  pair,  Ibr  aiding 
pott-bones  to  draw  heavy  carriages  from 


five  to  ten  pauls,  in  order  to 
save  their  luggage  from  a  tedious 
examination.  An  extra  quarter 
of  a  post  is  cbarged  on  entering 
kome,  and  an  extra  half-post  on 
quitting  it. 


237.  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  FLOBENCE,  THROUGH 
PERUGIA,  TO  ROME. 

1 7a  Pontassieve—A  post-royal. 

1  7a  Incisa 

1       S,  Giovanni 

1       Ijevane 

1      Ponticino 

1      Arezzo— Inn,  la  Posta 

1       Rigutino— Inn  good. 

1       Camtucior—l nn,  la Poita, 

1 7a  Case  del  Piano^k  third  horse 
hence  to  Camuscia. 

1  ilf  ayt'one— A  third  horse  to  Peru- 
gia, And  vice  versd. 

1  7»  Perugia'— Inn,  la  Corona,  and 
good.  The  road  from  Florence 
to  Perugia  is  excellent ;  unless 
it  be  during  wet  seasons  ;  when 
the  Lake  of  Trasimenus  some- 
times overflows,  and  renders 
this  route  dangerous. 

i  La  Madonna  degli  Angeli—A 
third  horse  to  Perugia,  but  not 
vice  versd, 

i  Foligno  — Inn,  la  Poeta,  and 
very  comfortable. 

1       Le  Vene 

1  Spoleto  — Inn,  la  Posta,  and 
good.  A  third  horse  to  Strettura, 
and  vice  versd*  The  mountain 
of  La  Somma,  over  which  the 
road  passes,  is  the  highest  point 
in  this  part  of  the  Apennine.  La 
Somma  is  supposed  to  derive  its 
name  from  a  temple  dedicated 
to  inpiter  Summanus,  which 
stood  on  its  summit. 

1       Strettura 

1  Jerni— Here  are  three  good  Inns. 
The  Hdtel  de  I' Europe  is  the 
best. 

1       Narnv—A  third  horse  from  Narni 

to  Otricoli,  and  vice  versd, 
1       Otricoli 

Ponte  Centino  up  the  mountain  of  Radico- 
fani, it  sixty  baiocchi. 
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Vk  Borghetto^A  third  horse  from 
Borghetto  to  Otricoli,  but  not 
vice  versd, 
V4  Civitd  Ccutellana  —  La  Croce 
biancais  a  tolerable  Inn,  though 
small. 
Vk  Nepi— Inn    comfortable   as    a 

sleeping-place,  though  small. 
V4  Monterosi 
1       Baecano 
1       Storta 

1  'A  Roma— The  road  from  Perugia 
to  Rome  is  excelient. 


2774  posts. 

BOUTE  FROM  GENOA,  THROUGH  BOLOGNA, 
BIMINI,  SINIGAGLIA,  ANCONA,  LORETO, 
AND  TBRNI,  TO  BOME. 

2      Pontedecimoi*) 
2 'A  Ronco 

2  Arquata 
1  '/a  Novi 

3  7»  Tortona— £a  Croce  bianca  is  a 

good  Inn. 
274  Voghera 

1  74  iJasteggio 

1 V4  Broni— Best  Inn,  to  Posfa 

2  Ccutel  S.  Giovanni -^  Between 

this  spot  and  Piacenza  the  road 
traverses  the  bed  of  theTrebia*(>} 

2      Piacenza 

2  Fiorenxiwla—The  A  Iter  go  della 
Posta  is  a  good  Inn. 

1      S,  Donnino 

1      Castel  Guelfo 

1      Parma 

1       5.  Ilario 

1       Reggio 

1      Ittibtara 

1      Modena 

1  7a  Samoggia 

1  73  Bologna— Between  Samoggia  and 
this  City  there  is  a  Bridge  thrown 
over  the  Reno.  Bologna  is  fa- 
mous for  quinces. 

1 7a  S.  iVtccoIo— The  road  crosses  the 
Savena  on  a  Bridge. 

(<)  For  particulars  respecting  the  extra 
horses  Postmasters  are  empowered  to  add, 
between  Genoa  and  Novi,  see  '*  Route  from 
Genoa,  by  the  Val  di  Scbiyia,  to  Turin." 

(•)  A  post-book,  published  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1835,  gives  the  distances  from  town  to 
town,  between  CastelS.Giovanni  and  S.  Ilario, 
as  follows :  — 


1  74  Imola—ihe  Forum  Cornelii  of 
the  Romans  is  seated  on  the 
Via  JEmilia,  which  leads  from 
Bologna  to  Rimini. 

1  Faenza— Between  Imola  and  this 
Town  the' road  crosses  the  San- 
terno  on  a  Bridge.  Part  of  the 
road  between  8.  Niccolo  and 
Faenza  is,  during  wet  weather, 
dangerous. 

Two  posts  and  a  half  from  Faenza 
stands  Ravenna,  the  seat  of 
empire  under  Theodoric,  and 
worthy  of  notice  on  account  of 
its  antiquities,  and  likewise  be- 
cause it  contains  the  Tomb  of 
Dante.  The  Post-house  here  is 
a  tolerable  Inn. 

1  Forli— The  Post-house  here  is  a 
tolerable  Inn. 

1  73  Cesena— The  road,  previous  to 
entering  this  Town,  crosses  the 
Savio  on  a  magnificent  modern 
Bridge. 

1  5avt<jrnano  —  Anciently  Compt- 
turn. 

1  Rimini— The  road  between  this 
town  and  Fano  is  the  Via  Fla- 
minia.  Rimini,  the  Ariminum 
of  the  ancients,  and  once  a  con- 
siderable City,  still  exhibits  re- 
mains of  former  magnificence. 

1  7«  CaffoWco— Previous  to  arriving 
at  this  Town,  the  road  crosses 
the  Conca  on  a  Bridge ;  bat 
Travellers  should  bear  in  mind, 
that  when  the  Conca  rises  high, 
in  consequence  of  rain,  the  road 
is  dangerous. 

1 74  Pesaro 

1  Fano— £a  Belle  Itmlie  is  a  good 
Inn. 

1  Jlfaratfa  —  Between  Fano  and 
Maratta  the  road  crosses  the 
Metro,  anciently  Jlfetaurus.  ce- 
lebrated for  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Asdrubal,  during  the  second 
Punic  war. 

1       Sinigaglia 

Posts  87«  from  CasleiS.  Giovanni  U^iaoenza. 

3  7a  Fiorenzuola. 

IV4S.  Donnino. 

P/iCastel  Guelfo. 

1 V4  Parma. 

1 3/4  s.  Ilario. 
Probably  this  oomputatioa  is  nude  in 
French  posts. 
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ROUTE  FROM  MILAN  TO  VENICE,  etc. 


1  </4  Case  Brnciate 

1      Ancona 

1  7»  Osimo 

1      Loreto 

i  '/4  Mecanati 

1  'A  &im6ticA6to 

1  Jlfoceralo— The  Po&t-hoiMe  here 
is  a  good  Ion.— The  country  be- 
tween Loreto  and  Macerata  is 
beautifal,  and  richly  cultivated; 
and  near  the  latter  Town  are 
ruins  of  the  City  of  Helvia  Ri- 
cina,  built  by  Septimius  Severus. 
Macerata  is  famous  for  artir 
chokes. 

1  '/•  ToJenfmo— The  Square  in  this 
town  exhibits  a  well-preserred 
piece  of  ancient  Sculpture.  After 
quitting  Tolentino,the  road  tra- 
verses a  part  of  the  Apennine. 

1  Vcdcimaror-The  number  of  tor- 
rents which  issue  from  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Apennine  is  so 
considerable,  that  Traveliers 
should  not  venture  to  go  by  way 
of  Ancona  and  Loreto  to  Rome, 
after  recent  inundations, caused 
either  by  hard  rain,  or  the  melt- 
ing of  snow. 

1      Ponte  alia  Trove 

1      SeravaUe 

1      Caee  Nuove 

1       Foligno 

laVa  Roma— ^ee  the  Route  i^om  Flo- 
rence through  Perugia  to  Rome. 

74  posts. 

BOUTB  FROM  FAlfO  TO  BOMB  BT  THE  VIA 
FLAIflNIA. 

1  CalctnelU-^This  road  follows  the 
course  of  the  Metaro  toFossom- 
brone.   . 

1  jFof«om6rofia— The  Inn  here  has 
recently  been  improved.  Be- 
tween FossombroBe  and  Acqua- 
lagna  is  the  Pass  of  Furlo. 

1      Acqualagna 

V*  CaflfW  —  Travellers  going  from 
Cagli  to  Acqualagna  are  charged 
only  three  quarters  of  a  post. 
The  post-house  here  is  a  com- 
fortable Inn. 

Vi  Canftatio^There  being  but  one 
hotel  in  this  Town,  it  is  advisable 
for  Travellers  who  mean  to  sleep 
here  to  ^ive  at  an  early  hour. 
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—A  third  horse  from  Gantiano 
to  Scheggia. 

1      Scheggia 

1  Sigillo-'This  place  contains  only 
o^[nn ;  and  therefore  Travel- 
lewwho  wish  to  avoid  high 
charges  should  make  an  agree 
ment  with  the  landlord  previous 
to  entering  his  house ;  which, 
though  small,  is  clean 

1       Crualdo 

1  iVoccro— This  Town  is  frequented 
on  account  of  its  Raths,  and  a 
medicinal  Spring,  supposed  to 
be  In  many  cases  useful 

i       PorUe  Centetimo 

1      Foligno 

I      Le  Vene 

1      Spoletto 

1       Strettura 

1       TerrU 

1  Narni—A  third  horse  from  Narni 
to  Otricoli. 

1       Otricoli  —  A  third  horse  from 
Otricoli  to  Borghetto,  and  vice 
vend, 
Vk  Borghetto 

%  Civitd  Coffellami— Persons  tra- 
velling post,  who  mean  to  con- 
tinue their  journey  by  the  Via 
Flaminia,  instead  of  going  by 
Nepi,  should  hire  horses  of  the 
Postmaster  at  Civiti  Castellana, 
to  take  them  to  Rome;  as  no 
Post-houses  are  now  established 
between  the  former  and  the 
latter  place. 

1       Kignano  * 

1       Coitelnuovo 

Vi  Malborghetto 

Vi  Prima  Porta 

1  'A  Roma 


22  Vi  posts. 

BOVTE  FBOH  MILAN,  THBOUGH  BER^ 
GAHO,  BBESCIA,  YBBONA,  YICRTfZA, 
AND  PADUA,  TO  YENICE,  BOLOGNA, 
AND  FLOBENCE. 

1  V»  Colombtrole—The  country  from 
Milan  hither  is  beautiful. 

1       Vaprio 

1  Vs  Bergamo— Near  Canon! ca,  Tra- 
vellers cross  the  Adda,  anciently 
the  AdiM,  on  a  superb  Bridge. 

1       Cavernago 

1      Palazzolo 

5o. 
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i      Ospedahtto 

1      Brescia 

2,     Ponte  S.  Marco 

1       Desenxano 

1  '/a  Cdstelnwovo 

1  '/a  Verona 

1  7a  Caldiero 

1  Va  Jfonte  JBcWo 

1  >/4  Vicenza— Inas,  I'Alhergo  Reale 
del  Cappello  rotto,  etc. 

1  74  ^»(««coo— The  country  from  Ve- 
rona hither  is  beautifal. 

1  74  Padua— The  Stella  d'oro  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  a  good 
Inn :  the  Aquila  d*oro  lilLewise 
is  a  good  one. 

1  7a  Dolo 

1  7a  Ftistna— Road, fromHilan  hither, 
eicellent. 

Venice,  by  water,  five  miles. 
Travellers  who  go  by  land  to  Fu- 
sina,  usually  return  by  water  to 
Padua;  whence  the  distance  is: 

1 7a  to  Momelice 

1  7a  Rovigo 

1 7a  Polesella 

2  Ferrara— A  Procaccio  goes  twice 

a-week  from  Ferrara  to  Bologna, 
by  water. 

1  7a  Malalbergo 

1       Capodargine 

1      Bologna 

1  7*  Ptanoro— Hence  to  Lojano  a  third 
horse,  or  oxen,  to  every  caleche : 
—and  for  all  the  sharp  ascents 
of  this  passage  of  the  Apennine, 
carriages  which  usually  travel 
with  three  horses  must  have 
four,  and  carriages  which  usu- 
ally travel  with  four  horses  most 
have  six,  beside  oxen. 

1  7a  Lojano 

1      FUigare 

1       Covigliajo 

1  Monte  CarelU—Oa  going  from 
Monte  Garelli  to  Goviglifljo,  a 
third  horse,  or  oxen. 

1       Cafagqiolo 

1      FonteovMna 

1      Firenze 

42  V*  posts. 


ROUTE  FHOM  MILAN  TO  BOLOGUA, 
THROUGH  PIACJBNZA,  PARMA,  REGOIO, 
AND  MODBNA. 

i  7a  Melegnano 


1  74  Lodi— Inns,  I'Albergo  del  Sole;  I 
tre  Re,  etc. 

1  7a  Casal  Pusterlengo 

2  Piacenza 

12  Bologna— See  '<  Route  from  Ge- 
noa, through  Bologna,  Runini, 
Sinigaglia,  Ancona*  Loreto,  and 
Terni,  to  Rome." 

1874  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  MILAN  TO  TURIN. 

1 7a  Sedriano 
1      Buffalora 

3  No  vara— This  is  an  episcopal  City, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Novaria,  built  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  now  called 
La  Gogna.  The  Cathedral  me- 
rits notice;  and  the  Inns,  three 
in  number,  are  les  Trois  Rois, 
la  Poisson  d^or,  and  le  Faucon, 
1 7a  Orfengo 

1  7a  Vercelli— This  Town,  originally 
called  VercellcB,  appears  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Cisalpine  Gauls, 
on  the  river  Sessites,  now  the 
Sesia.    It  afterwards  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  and  be- 
came a  Itfunicipium.     Strabo 
mentions  some  gold-mines  near 
VercellsD:  and  at  a  hamlet  calied 
PoUone,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
there  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Temple,  or  Grove,  dedicated  to 
Apollo.     The    modern    Town, 
seated  at  the  conflyence  of  the 
Serva  and  the  Sesia,  is  large  and 
populous.     The  Portico  of  its 
Cathedral  merits  notice.     The 
principal  Inns  are,  le  Lion  d'or^ 
and  le$  Trois  Rois,     Between 
Novara  and  Vercelli  the  coontry 
is  marshy,  and  the  air  unwhole- 
some.   Rice  grows  luxuriantly 
here,  and  seems  to  be  almost  the 
only  grain  which  is  coitivated  in 
this  neighbourhood. 
1 3/4  S.  Germano 
2  7a  Cigliano 
1 74  Rondixxone 
1 74  Chivaito 
1 7a  Settimo 

1 7a  Turin— Between  Settimo  and  Tu- 
rin the  road  is  excellenl,andtbe 
country  fertile,  well  culiivated, 
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and  watered  by  the  rivers  Doria- 
Riparia,  Slura,  Molone,  Oreo,  and 
Doria-Baltea,  all  of  which  de- 
scend from  the  Alps. 

1874  posts 

ROUTE  FROM  AOSTE  TO  TURirr.(') 

3V4  Chdtillon 
3  V4  Donas 

3  ivric  — Anciently  called  JEpore- 

dia  :  a  name  derived,  according 
to  Pliny,  from  a  Celtic  word, 
which  signifies  good  tamers  of 
horses.  This  Town  appears  to 
have  been  a  Roman  Colony  and 
a  Municipium. 
2  'A  Caluso 

1  V\  Chivasso 
1 V*  Settimo 
1 V.  Turin 

17  74  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  TURIN,   OYER  THE  MARI- 
TIME ALPS,  TO  NICE. 

2  74  Carignano 
2  74  Racconigi 
1 7a  Samgliano 
274  Centallo 

1 7a  Coni— Best  Inn,  la  Posta 
1 3/4  Robillani 

1  V4  Limone 

4  Tenda 

2  7,  Giandola 
2  7a  Sospello 
2  7a  ;Scarena 

2  7a  Nice— Travellers  going  this  road 
should  provide  wine  for  their 
journey  at  Turin. 


27  74  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  ROME  TO  NAPLES. 

2  Jorra  di  Mezxa  F^o— Hence,  to 
Rome,  the  charge  is  only  one 
post  and  a  quarter. 

1  7*  Alhano 
V4  Genxana—A  third  horse  from  Al- 
hano to  Genzano  (but  not  vice 
twrad);  and  for  a  carriage  with 

CO  There  are  no  relays  of  post-horses  at 
the  first  three  stations. 
(•)  Travellert,  on  entering  Naples,  are 


either  four  or  six  horses,  two  in 

addition. 

VelUtri  /       A  third  horse 

from  Velletri  to 
Genzano  (but  not 
^vice  versd);  and 
M  for  each  carriage 
£  drawn  by  either 
1      Cistema  ]  ^g  four  or  six  horses, 

17a  Torre    de'    trcx  « two. in  addition. 

^o**^*  ilveidt?noC 

1      Mesa  [     copies  from  four 

1     PonteMaggiore\     to;^ve  hours  with 
1     Tenracina  \   post-horses. 

1  7a  Fondi^A  third  horse  in  addition 
to  every  pair,  nromFondi  to  Itri. 

1       Itri 

1  Mola— From  Mola  to  Itri  a  third 
horse,  as  far  as  the  Cenotaph  of 
Cicero.  The  price  of  this  horse 
is  ten  grana. 

1  .  Garigliano  •—  The  toll  paid  for 
every  Draught-horse,  or  Mule, 
on  passing  the  Bridge,  is  two 
cariini.  From  the  Garigliano 
to  S.  Agata  athird  horse  is  added 
to  every  pair. 

1      5.  Agata  di  Sessa 

1  Sparanisi—A  third  horse  in  addi- 
tion to  every  pair,  from  Spara- 
nisi  to  S.  Agata. 

1  7,  Capua— At  the  barrier  here,  four 
ducats  are  paid  for  every  coach, 
or  post-chaise;  and  two  pias- 
tres for  every  open  carriage  on 
springs. 

1      Aversa 

1 7,  Naples— An  extra  half-post  is  paid 
on  entering  and  on  quitting  this 
city.  (») 

22  74  posts 

Persons  in  robust  health,  who  travel 
post  from  Rome  to  Naples,  may,  by  set- 
ting out  very  early  the  first  morning, 
reach  Terracina  before  the  close  of 
day ;  and'aaain,  by  setting  out  very  early 
the  second  morniog,  thev  may  reach 
Naples  that  night.  If,  however,  ill 
health,  short  days,  or  any  other  cause, 
compel  Travellers  to  sleep  two  nights 
on  the  road,  the  best  plan  is  to  go  to 
Velletri  the  first  day,  to  set  out  soon 

obliged  to  deposit  their  passpwts  at  the 
PoIioe-ofBce ;  neither  can  they,  till  thcur 
departure,  legally  reclaim  them. 
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after  snDrise  on  the  second  day»  drive 
to  Mola  di  Gaeta,  sleep  there ;  and  on 
the  third  day,  by  setting  out  early,  it  is 
practicable  to  reach  Naples  at  the  coin> 
mon  hour  for  dinner.  By  pursuing  this 
plan,Travellers  pass  the  Pontine  Marshes 
at  the  wholesomest  time,— -namely,  be- 
tween nine  in  the  morning  and  three  in 
the  afternoon. 

A  light  €arratella,  containing  two 
persons  only,  with  but  little  luggage, 
usually  goes  trom  Rome  to  Terxacina  in 
ten  hours  and  «  half,  and  returns  in 
nine  hours — goes  from  Terracina  to 
Naples  in  fourteen  hours,  and  returns 
in  eleven  hours. 

BOOTE  FROM  BOUE  TO  TBRRACIlfA,  BT 
M ABINO  AND  PIPEBNO. 

2      Torre  di  Mexxa  Via 
1      Harino 

1  Fo/oZo— Between  Marino  and  Fa- 
jola  the  road  traverses  a  Moun- 
tain, clothed  with  wood,  and 
very  stony.  Fajola  is  a  small 
Town  neara  Forest,  from  which 
its  name  was  derived :  and  that 
part  of  the  Road  which  traverses 
the  Forest  being  very  bad.  Tra- 
vellers usually  take  the  road 
by  Albano  and  Genzano  to  Vel- 
letri. 

Vclletri 

5ermone«o— The  ancient S»«mo. 
Le  Cfue  Nuove 
Vk  Ptperno— The  descent  from  this 
Town,  on  the  way  to  Naples,  is 
very  rapid. 
1      HwnAx 

1  Terracina— The  road  in  the  valley 
between  Piperno  and  Terracina 
is  not  good;— it  consists  of 
sandy  mounds  covered  with 
cork-trees. 

9^/4  posts. 


mODTB  FBOM  NAPLES  W)  PJSSTUM. 

1  V»  Tfyrre  del  Annunziatar—x  post 
royal— on  account  of  which,  an 
extra  half-post  is  charged. 

1  7»  Nocera 

1  'A  Salerno— FromNocera  toSalerno, 
an  additional  horse  to  every 
pair. 

i       Vicenxa 
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1 

1 
1 


1  EboU 

2  v»  PcBstum,  by  wayof  Persano. 

9  posts.  Including  the  post-royaL. 

ElfVIBONS  OF  NAPLES. 

1      from  Naples  to  Caivano. 
1       ft'om  Caivano  to  Caserta. 

7a  from  Caserta  to  S.  Leucio. 
1      from  Naples  to  PoxxuoU. 
1      from  PoxxuoH  to  Fu$€n'€h  or  Li- 
cola, 
1       from  Naples  to  Astroni, 

'A  from  Naples  to  Capo  di.Monie. 
1      from  Naples  to  Portici,  LaFavo- 
rita,  or  Torre  del  Greco. 

BOUTE  FBOM  NAPLES  TO  REG«IO, 

The  distance  being  calculated  in  Posts. 

1  'A  Torre  delAnnunxiaia^^AncienV- 
ly  Oplonti,  one  of  the  Stations 
of  the  Via  Domitiana,  which 
extended  to  Surrentum.  A  post- 
royal. 

1  Va  Nocera  de*  Pagani— Aacleniij 

Nuceria  Alfaterna, 
1  'A  Salerno  —Anciently  SaUmum, 

and  now  supposed  to  contain 

between  twelve   and    thirteen 

thousand  inhabitants. 
A  third  horse  to  every  pair  from 

Nocera  to  Salerno. 
1       Ffceiwo— No  relay  of  horses  here. 
1      J^&oJt- Anciently  Ehuri. 
1  V»  Dnchessor^A  third  horse  to  every 

pair  from  Eboli  to  Duchessa,  and 

vice  versd. 
1  %  Auletta—A  third  horse  from  this 

place  to  Duchessa.    Auletta  is 

famous  for  abundance  of  Manna, 

and  likewise  for  bad  air. 
1  7a  Sato— Supposed,  by  some  writers, 

to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 

Marciliana, 

Athird  horse  from  Auletta  toSala. 
1  7a  Casalnuovo—A  third  horse  trom 

this  place  to  Lagonegro. 
1  7»  I^agofLegro 
1      Lauria 
1      Castellucdo 

1  Eotonda 

2  CastrovUlari 

2  2Virsi<»-SuppoMd  to  be  the  an- 
cient Caprcuia.  Air  bad;  po- 
pulation small. 

1 7a  Bitorto 

17a  Cozens-*- Anciently  Contsnlta, 
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and,  according  to  Strabo,  the 
Capital  of  the  Brutii,  is  now  the 
Metropolis  of  Calabria  Citra,and 
the  See  of  an  Archbishop.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Basento  and  the 
Crati»  and  contains  about  eight 
thousand  Inhabitants.  The  cli- 
mate is  damp. 

Jornandes,  Bishop  of  Ravenna, 
who  lived  in  the  sixth  century, 
records  that  Consentia,  or  ra- 
ther the  small  river  Baxentinus, 
which  he  represents  as  washing 
the  walls  of  Consentia,  was  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance:— Alaric, 
shortly  after  his  conquest  of 
Rome,  died  prematurely  at  or 
near  Consentia;  and  his  army, 
to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of 
their  lamented  Chief,  forcibly 
diverted,  by  the  labour  of  a  cap- 
tive multitude,  the  coiirse  of  the 
river,  that  they  might  construct 
in  its  vacant  bed  the  Royal  Se- 
pulchre, embellished  with  the 
splendid  spoils  of  the  fallen  Mis- 
tress of  the  world.  No  sooner 
was  this  done  than  the  waters 
were  restored  to  their  natural 
channel ;  and  the  identical  spot 
where  the  remains  of  Alaric  had 
been  deposited  was  concealed 
by  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the 
prisoners  who  had  been  em- 
ployed to  execute  the  work. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
that  respect  for  a  departed  Hero 
which  induced  the  army  of  Ala- 
ric to  inter  him  where  his  re- 
mains could  neither  be  disturb- 
ed nor  insulted:  but  great,  in- 
deed, must  have  been  the  de- 
testation in  which  he  was  held 
by  Rome  and  her  Allies,  to  make 
such  a  precaution  needful. 
Rogliano 
Caraei 

Jfrtblo— The  Gulphs  of  Saint  Eu- 
femia  and  Squiliace,  seen  on  de- 
scending the  Hili  beyondTiriolo, 
are  reputed  to  form  the  finest 
view  in  Calabria.  The  margin 
of  the  former  Gulph  once  con- 
tained a  large  and  populous 
town ;  which,  together  with  all 
Hs  inhabitants,  one  boy  ex- 
cepted (wbo  became  in  conse- 


quence of  the  catastrophe  a  ma- 
niac), sunk  suddenly  into  the 
water,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 
This  melancholy  event  was  caus- 
ed by  a  tremendous  earthquake. 

1  Va  Casino  Chiriaco. 

1  74  Torre  Masdea 

1  74  Monleleone— This  Town  was  built 

about  the  year  1254,  on  the  site 
.  (it  is  supposed)  of  the  ancient 
Hipponium,  which  (as  already 
mentioned),  on  becoming  a  Ro- 
man Colony,  took  the  name  of 
Vibo  Valentia.  Its  vicinity  was 
famous  for  a  Grove  and  Mea- 
dow of  singular  beauty^  where 
stood  a  magnificent  Temple  de- 
dicated to  Proserpine.  Its  Ha- 
ven is  recognised  in  the  present 
Harbour  of  Bivona.  The  Modern 
Town,  erected  partly  in  a  fertile 
plain,  and  partly  on  a  rising 
ground,  is  the  Capital  of  the  se- 
cond district  of  the  second  Cala- 
bria Ultra.  Its  wines  are  etcel- 
lent;  its  grapes  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  best  in  Eu- 
rope; and  its  horses  are  highly 
valued. 

2  Aosarno— Visited  by  MaVaria, 

1  7a  Palml— This  Town,  the  Capital  of 
the  third  division  of  the  second 
Calabria  Ultra,  contains  about 
six  thousand  Inhabitants. 

1 7*  Seilla—So  called  from  the  conti- 
guous Rock,  and  famous  for  its 
grapes  and  wine. 

1       Villa  S.  Giovanni 

1  Reggio—Uere  flourish  the  fruit- 
ing palm,  the  Indian  fig,  and  the 
American  aloe. 

From  Reggio  Travellers  cross  the 
Faro  to  Messina. 

40  Neapolitan  posts. 

Between  the  months  of  April  and  No- 
vember it  is  usual  to  go  from  Monte- 
leone  to  Nicotera,  and  thence  to  Palmi ; 
in  all  four  Posts. 

The  Strada  Regia  from  Naples  to  Reg- 
gio is  excellent:  but  Calabrian  Inns,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  furnish  very  few  ac- 
commodations, except  beds,  kitchen- 
fire-places,  stew-pans,  and  an  oven  for 
cooking  meat,  with  which  Travellers 
usually  provide  themselves.  Eggs,  ve- 
getabiesy  bread,  aad  table-wine,  may  be 
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obtained  in  large  towns:  and  a  servant 
who  understands  cooliery  and  spealcs 
Italian  may  usually  supply  Travellers 
with  tolerable  food  during  a  journey 
through  Calabria. 

ROUTE,  EN  YOITURIK,  FROM  HAPLKS 
TO  SALERNO,  PMaXVM,  REG6I0,  AND 
SKSSINA, 

With  a  light  open  carriage  contain- 
ing two  persons,  and  drawn  by  Chree 
horses.  Dinlng-places  in  thisRoute  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk;  sleeping- 
places  with  a  cross. 

1st  day.    Salernof ,  miles  28. 

2d  day.    Eboli,  going  round  by  Pns- 
tum*,  miles  25. 
Apertosaf,  miles  21. 

3d  day.    La  Sala*'. 

Lagonero-^Tf  miles  34. 

4th  day.    Caserna*. 

La  Rotondaf,  miles  32.  The  ac- 
commodations at  Rotonda  are  toler- 
ably good. 

5  th  day.    Murano*, 

CflMsanof ,  miles  26.  Eight  miles 
out  of  the  direct  Road. 

6th  day.  Sfi^zxano-^,  miles  18.  The 
Inn  at  Spezzano  is  tolerable :  but  Tra- 
vellers, instead  of  sleeping  here,  fre- 
quently seek  accommodations  for  the 
night  at  Cassano,  contiguous  to  the 
spot  where  stood  the  ancient  Cossa. 

7th  day.    €ozenza\ 
.    Rogliano-j^,  miles  38.   (The  Inn  at 
RogUano  is  tolerable.) 

8th  day.    Casanova  di  San  Pietro*. 
San  Pietro  Tirioloi,  miles  32.    A 
very  bad  Inn* 

9th  day.'  Pizzo*.  The  unfortunate, 
because  too  brave,  Murat  was  shot  at 
Pizzo,  after  a  mock  trialj:  and  the  bat- 
tle of  Blaida  took  place  near  this 
Town,  which  borders  on  the  Gulph  of 
Saint  Eufemia. 

Monteleone*,  miles  30.  The  Inn  at 
Monteleone  is  good. 

10th  day.    Palmi.* 

Bagnara\,  miles  36.  A  tolerable 
sleeping-place. 

11th  day.  ReggioS  miles  20.  TkeLo- 
canda  di  Franeasaro,  at-Reggio,  is 
tolerably  good. 

12th  day.  Messinaf,  by  the  Straits. 
Rest  Inn,  The  Gran  Bretagna. 

At  Salerno,  in  1834,  the  cleanest 
and  most  comfortable  Inn  was  The 
H6UI  des  Etranger$f  formerly  La 


Speranza.    The  entrance  to  this  Ho- 
tel is,  however^  calculated  to  prejo- 
dice  Travellers  against  it. 
An  English  Gentleman  who  went  from 
Naples  to  Messina  in  1833,  by  the  last- 
mentioned  Route,  kindly  gave  it  to  the 
Author:  and  this  Gentleman  paid,  for  a 
light  open  carriage  drawn  by  three 
horses,  sixty  ducats  from  Naples  to 
Reggio. 

ROUTE  FROM  NAPLES  TO  OTKAlfTO, 

The  distances  being  calculated  la  Posts. 

1  Va  Marigliano 

1  Va  CardincUe 

1 7a  iiveUt'no-This  City  contains  above 
thirteen  thousand  iRhabiiants. 
A  third  horse  to  every  pair  from 
Cardinale  to  Avellino»  aad  vice 
versd. 

1  Va  Deniecane-^k  third  horse  to 
every  pair  from  Avellino  to  Den^ 
tecane,  and  m'ta  verjid. 

I  %  Gro'ttaminartia^A  third  horse 
to  every  pair  from  Dentecane  to 
Grottaminarda. 

1  AHano-^A  third  horse  to  every 
pair  from  Grottaminarda  to  Ari- 
ano*  This  Town  stands  on  ao 
elevated  situatiAi ;  and  was,  ac- 
cording to  report,  originally 
built  by  Diomedes.  Remains  of 
its  ancient  Walls  and  Castle  may 
be  traced.  War  and  Earthquakes 
have  frequently  ruined  Ariano ; 
but  it  now  possesses  near  twelve 
thousand  Inhabitants;  and  was, 
about  the  year  1070«  erected 
into  a  Bishoprick. 

1       Savignano 

1  7»  Ponti  di  Bovino 

1      Pozzo  d'Albero 

1      Foggia— A  large  City. 

1  Va  Passo  d'Orta 

1  Cerignolor^ThXs  Town  contains 
an  ancient  milliary  Column, 
bearing  the  names  of  Nerva  and 
Trajan,  the  inscription  upon  it 
being  as  follows: — 

LXXXi. 

Imperator  Ceesar 

div.  Nerv.  F. 

Nerva  Traianus 

Aug.  Germ.  Dacie.  ^^ 

Pontif.  maxim,  trib.  pot  Xm. 

Imper.  vi.  ooos.  V. 

P.P. 

Vjam  a  Beoev.  Bmndui. 

PecynJatnaF. 
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1      S.  Cassano 

1  Barletta— A  bandsome  City  con- 
taining near  eighteen  thousand 
Inhabitants,  a  good  Theatre,  a 
fine  Mole,  and  a  Gate  called  Por- 
ta di  Mare,  erected  by  Charles 
It!.,  and  worthy  of  observation. 
1  Bisceglie—k  beautifully-situated 
Town,  containing  upwards  of 
thirteen  thousand  Inhabitants. 
1  Giovinazxo-'^tTt  are  handsome 
edifices  and  between  five  and 
six  thousand  Inhabitants.  The 
Walls  erected  byTrajan  may  still 
be  traced. 
1  'A  Bari— This  City,  the  Capital  of  the 
district,  contains  nearly  nine- 
teen thousand  Inhabitants,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Son  of  D«dalus.  In  the  days 
of  Nero  it  was  a  Mnnicipium :  its 
Cathedral  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Christian  Churches  In  Italy,  and 
Us  other  public  boiidings  are 
handsome,  especially  the  Thea- 
tre. Riiggero,  Monarch  of  Si- 
cily, was  crowned  at  Bari ;  and 
Bona,  Queen  of  Poland  and 
daughter  of  Isabella  of  Arragon, 
died  here. 

Ca»anias9ima 

Gioja 

Mottala 

Tarento— A  large  Town. 

Monteparano 

Manduria 

Guagnano 

lecce— This  Town  ha^  upwards  of 
fourteen  thousand  Inhabitants; 
and  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Lieicu  It  Is  encircled 
by  strong  Walls,  and  possesses 
a  Tower  built  or  repaired  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  to  whom 
one  of  its  Gates  was  dedicated. 
It  is  now  the  See  of  a  Bishop^  and 
was  once  a  Roman  Colony. 
I  V»  Mariano 

1  7a  Orranfo— Here  are  strong  Forti- 
fications, and  a  handsome  Port, 
together  with  a  Cathedral,  the 

(•)  For  an  account  of  the  extra  horses 
Pottmaiters  are  authorised  to  put  to  tra- 
velllDg-carriages,  on  the  road  between  Vil- 
lejuif  and  Villevallier,  see  '*  Rootb  froh 
Paris  to  Geneva,  throdgi  Fontainebleau 

AND  DiJOFf.'' 

(•)  For  an  account  of  the  extra  horses  be- 


•A 
7. 
7. 


'A 
7. 


pavement  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  executed  by  the  Nor- 
mans. Its  Columns  are  ancient, 
and  were  taken  from  a  Temple 
consecrated  to  Minerva. 
Otranto  is  the  See  of  an  Arch- 
bishop; and  contains  a  Laz- 
zaretto  which  accommodates 
three  hundred  individuals. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS,  THROUGH  TOIf- 
11 ERRE,  TO  GEIf  ETA  ;  All D  THENCE,  BY 
THE  8IMPL0N,  AND  THROUGH  BRES- 
CIA AND  MANTUA,  TO  ROME;  WITH 
THE  NAMES  OF  THE  BEST  INNS  FOUND 
ON  THIS  ROAD  DURING  THE  TEAR 
1830. 


from  Paris  to  Villejuif 

Fromenteau 

Essonne 

Ponthierry 

Ckaitly 

Fonla<na6{ea«— Inns,  Hdtel  de 

la  Ville  de  Lyon—Grand  Hotel 

Britannique— 'Hdtel  de  la  Si- 

rine. 
Fosteard^Hdtel  de  la  Poste. 
Villeneuve-la-Guyard 
Port-Sur-Yonne 
SeBS(*)—Inn,  Hdtel  de  VEta,  and 

very  comfortable. 
yiZfenawve-Itf-ilot— Inn,  la  P6ste, 

at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 

Town. 
YilUvalUvr 
Jot^nj^— Hotel,  les  Cinq  Mineurs, 

and  very  comfortable. 
J^snon 

St,  Florentin 
Flogny 
Ton nerre— Hdtel  de  la  Poste,  a 

good  Inn. 
Aney-le  Franc 
Aizy-sur-Armangon 
Montbard— Inn  tolerable. 
Villeneuve-leS'  Convert 
Chaneeatuc 
St.Seine{») 
Val  de  Suzon 
Dijoni^y-Hdtel  du  Pare,  and 

very  comfortable. 

tween  Montbard  and  St.  Seine,  see  **  Route 
FROM  Pabis  to  Duon,  thbougb  Tonnerrb." 
(9)  For  an  account  of  the  extra  horses  on 
the  road  between  Dijon  and  Geneva,  see 
*'  Route  from  Paris  to  GnnEEVA,  through 

FOMTAINBBUEAl/  AND  DUON. 
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GenUi 

Auxonn&^Hdtel  du  Grand  Cerf. 
D6\e-'Hdtelde  la  Vilh  de  Paris. 
Mont'SouS'  Vaudry^X   country 

IDD,  small  but  Kood. 
PoUgny--Hdtel  de  la  Tete  dor 

—Hdtel  de  6?enev6— the  latter 

is  the  better  of  the  two. 
Montrond  (Jura). 
Champagnole-'JSdtel  de  Geneve ; 

and  mach  improved  within  the 

last  few  years. 
Maison-Neuve 

St.  Laurent^Hdtel  de  la  Poste. 
JHoreZ'-Hdtel  de  laPoste. 
Les  Rousses 
La  Vattay 

Gex—lnn,  les  Balances, 
Geneva— Inn,  les  Bakmees,  and 

very  comfortable. 
Dovaine 
Thonon— Inn,  les  Balances,  and 

improved  within  the  last  few 

years. 
Evian 
St.  Gingolphr-H6tel  de  laPoste, 

and  very  comfortable. 
Vionnaz 

St.  Maurice— Hdtel  de  V  Vnion. 
Martigny,  Inn,  le  Cygne. 
Riddes 
Sion— Best  Inn,  la  Poste:  sign,  le 

Lion  d'or. 
Sierre 
rtirtmann— Inns,  le  Soleil  d'or, 

and  le  Lion  d'or;  both  toler- 
able. 
ViSge 
Brigg— 'Two    Inns:   the  Hdtel 

d'Angleterre  \s  the  best. 
Barisello— 'Beds  may  be  found 

here  in  case  of  necessity. 
Semptone  —  Inn,  la  Poste,  and 

very  comfortable. 
Isella 
Domo  ({'Ossolo— Inns,  the  Grand 

Hdtel  de  la  VUle,  and  the  Hdtel 

d'Espagne:  former  best. 
Vogogna 
JSavenO'Inn,  la  Croix  de  Malthe^ 

and  very  comfortable. 
Aronor— On  approaching  Arona, 

the  Road  passes  a  Path  which 

leads  to  the  spot  where  the  Sta- 
tue of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  is 

erected. 
Sesto  Calende-^Beiween  Baveno 

and  Sesto  are  two  Inns,  both  of 


which  appear  to  be  good.    At 

Sesto  there  is  a  tolerably  good 

Inn  on  the  edge  of  the  Lake. 
2      Casctna  — Inn,  la  Pasta,   and 

good. 
1  V.  Rho 
1  74  if  flan— Inn,  the  GranBretagna, 

and  very  comfortable. 
1  7.  Cascina  de'  Pecchi 
1       Vaprio 
1 V.  Bergamo— Inns,  I'Alhergo  ReaU 

--I'Hdtel  du  Pkenix, 
An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid 

for  ascending  to  the  Towo. 
1      Cavernago 
1      Palazzolo 
1      Ospedaletto 

1  Brescia— Inn,  /  dtia  Torri,  and 

good 

This  Road,  through  Bergamo  to 
Brescia,  is  usually  preferred  by 
Travellers,  for  the  sake  of  visit- 
ing the  former  City :  but  the  fol- 
lowing road  is  shorter,  by  four 
or  five  leagues;  and   persons 
who  travel  en  voiturin  osoally 
divide  the  Journey  thus : — First 
Day  from  Milan,  Triviglio  and 
Calcio.    Ion  at  the  former,  la 
Regina  d'Inghilterra,  and  sof- 
ficiently  good  for  a  dinlng-place 
—Inn  at  the  latter,  la  Croee  di 
Malta,  small  but  clean,  and  not 
nncomfortable   as  a  sleeping- 
place.    Six  miles  nearer  to  Bres- 
cia, at  a  large  Town  called  Chiari. 
there  are  three  Inns,     Second 
Day,  Brescia  and  Desenxano. 
Inn  at  the  former  already  men- 
tioned.   Inn  at  the  latter,  I'Al- 
bergo  Imperiale  e  ReaU,  and 
very  good. 

2  Ponte  San  Marco 
1      Desenzano 

1 7a  Castelnuovo 

1 7«  Verona— Inns,  Torre  di  Londra 
—I'Hdtel  du  Grand  Paris,  eU. 
Travellers  who  do  not  wish  to  vi- 
sit Verona  usually  take  the  fol- 
lowing Road  to  Hantua;  because 
shorter  by  two  posts  and  a  half 
than  that  which  passes  through 
Verona. 

From  Brescia  to  Ponte  San  Mar  • 
CO,  posts  2— from  Ponte  San 
Marco  ioCastiglione  U  StiHere, 
posts  1  7.;  and  from  Castig- 
lions  to  Mantua^  posts  3. 
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IV4  Villafranca 
V4  Roverbella 

1  Mantua—IoDy  tbe  Albergo  della 
FerUee 

1  '/a  S.B€nedetto^lDn,tl  Leone  hiaf^ 
eo^  small  and  not  comfortable; 
it  contains,  however,  two  clean 
rooms  with  beds  in  each;  and 
two  other  bed-chambers  for 
servants.  Immediately  before 
reaching  San  Benedetto,  Tra- 
vellers cross  the  Po»  in  a  pont- 
volant, 

i  7.  Novi 

1      Carpi— Inn,  /{ Lew/ie  d'oro, 

1  %  Modena— Inns,  theAlbergoReale 
—  tbe  Albergo  di  S.  Marco; 
both  are  good. 

1  7*  Samoggia 

1  7»  Bologna  (')—Inos,  Grande  Alber- 
go Imperiale;  Hdtel  Royal  de 
St.  i(farc— both  good. 

1  7a  Pianoro 

1  7a  Lojano 

1      Filigare 

i      Ci^eigliajo 

1       Monte  Carelli 

1       Cafaggiolo 

1      Fontebuona 

1  Fireoze(«)— Hotels,  Sehneiderff's, 
Giuperini's,  etc. 

1      San  Caseiofio— T be  inn  here  con- 
tains  only  two  rooms  for  Tra- 
vellers .*  both  are    small,  And 
badly  rornished ;  but  the  larder 
is  not  ill  provided. 
Tavarnelle 
Poggibonei 
Caetiglioneello 
8iena 

Mantarane 
BtKmeonvento 
Torrenieri 
Poderina 
Ritorei 
Radieofani 
Persons  who  travel  en  voituHn 
uanally  dine  at  JLa  Seakif  a  coun- 
try Inn,  beyond  Sbd  Quirico, 

(')  For  an  account  of  tbe  extra  horses  on 
the  road  between  Bologna  and  Florence,  see 
*'  Route  fboh  Mh&n,  throitgi  Brrgamo, 
Bbkscia,  Vbhona,  Vi€bnz4  and  Padua,  to 
Vbhicb,  Bouwma,  ahd  FvaemffM.** 

(«)  For  an  acooant  of  the  eitra  horses  on 
tbe  road  between  Florence  and  Rome,  see 
"  Roun  raoH  FtouNci,  tdmugi  Sikna, 
TO  Rows.** 


and  provided  with  several  beds. 

1       Ponte  Centino 

1      A  cquapendente—The  road  passes 
through  a  Torrent  on  approach- 
ing A  cqua  pendente. 
Vi  San  Lorenzo 

1  J9o2sena~The  Aquila  d^oro  is 
clean  and  tolerably  comfortable ; 
but  it  stands  in  a  pestiferous  air. 

1  Montefiascone  —  Inn,  the  Post- 
house,  outside  of  the  Town. 

1       Viterbo 

1       La  Montagna 

i  itoncf^Itone— Two  Inns;  t2  Zeon 
d*oro,  and  I' Aquila  nera, 

1       JIfonterost' 

1      Baeeano 

1  Storfo— A  bad  Inn,  with  one  to- 
lerable eating-room  for  Travel- 
lers, and  two  or  three  bed- 
chambers. 

l7tR|^y(3) 

174  posts. 

ROUTE  FEOU  ROME  TO  FLOREFTCE,  BY 
RIETI,  TODI,  ORVIETO,  AND  CLUSIUM, 
WITH  A  LIGHT  PHAlBTON  AND  GOOD 
HORSES. 

Osteria  di  Gorrese,  miles  twenty— 4 
single  house,  with  only  two  beds,  and 
those  not  very  good.  Travellers  would 
do  well  to  provide  a  dinner,  and  take  it 
with  them  from  Rome. 

Rieti.  As  far  as  the  Osteria  of  Nerola, 
the  road  is  tolerably  level ;  but  from  Ne- 
rola  to  Poggio  San  Lorenzo,  and  four 
milesfarther,  there  is  a  steep  ascent.  Ex- 
tra horses,  or  oxen,  may  be  procured  by 
sending  to  bespeak  them  at  Neroia ;  be- 
tween which  place  and  Poggio  San  Lo- 
renxo  is  the  Osteria  di  MassacH,  built 
on  an  Ancient  Tomb,  and  still  retaining 
its  original  shape.  Opposite  to  it  are 
remains  of  other  Tombs;  and  between 
them  was  tbe  ancient  road.  Poggio  S. 
Lorenzo  is  a  very  small  Village,  with  a 
miserable  Osteria.  Beyond  the  ascent, 
for  which  oxen  or  extra-horses  are  re- 

(5)  Persons  who  pursue  (his  Route  will 
find  it  particularly  advisable  to  have  their 
baggage  plumbed  at  the  Frontier  Custora- 
hoose  between  Sao  Benedetto  and  Modena  • 
aod  again  at  Pief  ramala ;  as  (his  preeautiou 
secnret  tmnks  from  being  searched,  be 
twien  that  place  and  Ponte  Centino. 
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quired,  the  road  descends  gently  the 
whole  way  to  Rieti,  and  is  in  excellent 
condition.  Renzi*»  Hotel  on  the  Gorso 
at  Rieti  was,  during  1834,  clean  and 
comfortable,  though  not  large.  The 
Duomo  contains  a  beaotiful  Chapel,  by 
Bernini;  and  oyer  its  attar  is  a  Cameo 
of  the  Madonna,  in  white  marble  on  a 
dark  ground,  and  of  an  immense  size, 
in  the  subterranean  Church  called  "  La 
Grotta,*'  is  an  Ancient  Milestone,  now 
used  as  a  support,  but  formerly  the 
forty-second  milestone  on  the  Via  Sa- 
laria.  The  Capuchin  Convent  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view ;  and  in  the 
ancient  Refectory  of  the  Convent  of  S. 
Domenico,  are  fine  Frescos  of  the  School 
of  Raphael.  The  Cav.  Ricci,  a  cele- 
brated Literary  Character,  has  at  Rieti 
a  Palazzo  which  contains  a  choice 
'though  a  small  collection  of  Paintings 
by  old  Masters.  0^ 

The  road  from  Rieti  to  cle  Falls  of 
Temi  is  level  and  excellent ;  and  in  dis- 
tance thirteen  miles ;  from  the  Falls  to 
the  Town  of  Temi  is  five  miles.  From 
Terni  a  road  goes  to  Todi ;  and  after 
driving  four  miles  and  a  half  on  this 
road,  Travellers  usually  turn  to  the 
right,  in  order  to  see  the  village  of  Cesi, 
which  contains  a  Grotto  so  cold  that 
Cellars  are  made  to  communicate  with 
it,  and  preserve  wine  during  summer. 
Here  is  an  ancient  Fortress,  the  foun- 
dations of  which  were  put  together 
without  cement ;  and  here  likewise  is 
an  Estruscan  Wall. 

Hence  to  S.  Gemini  is  four  miles  and 
a  half:  and  two  miles  distant,  on  the 
road  to  Todi,  stood  the  ancient  City  of 
Canoli,  scarce  any  remains  of  which 
exist,  except  a  small  Church  built  with 
fragments  of  the  City,  and  a  Trium- 
phal Arch,  twenty-eight  English  feet 
and  seven  inches  in  height,  sixteen  feet 
broad  above  its  base,  and  twelve  feet 
six  inches  below  it.  The  stones  which 
compose  this  Arch  are  large,  and  put 
together  without  cement.  Not  far  dis- 
tant is  a  Mineral  Spring,  containing 
Magnesia  and  Iron,  and  famous  for  its 
medicinal  quaHties.  The  road  from  S. 
Gemini  to  Todi  is  excellent,  but  so  hilly 
that  carriages  in  general  would  require 
an  extra  horse.  Ai  Castel  Todino,  six 
miles  from  S.  GeqMni,  there  is  an  Oste- 
ria  in  which  Travellers  may  dine.  Hence 
to  Todi  is  twelve  miles^    That  Town, 


\ 


being  situated  on  a  bill,  is  visible  from 
a  great  distance,  and  commands  mag- 
niflcient  views.    Its  Hotel,  La  Locanda 
di  Vicenzo  Sisti,  though  small,  is  clean, 
and  capableof  accommodating  a  family. 
Its  Cathedral  is  Gothic,  handsome,  and 
embellished  with  good  Frescos:   and 
the  Door  of  the  Church  of  S.  Fortunato 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture.   The  Church  called  11  Tempio 
delta  Consolazione,  and  bailt  in   the 
form  ofa  Greek  Cross,  does  great  credit 
to  the  memory  of  its  Architect  Bra- 
mante  :  -  but  the  Edifice  most  worthy 
of  attention  Is  the  remains  of  the  Terih 
pie  of  Mars  ;  a  fine  specimen  of  Etrus- 
can architecture.    The  part  remaining 
was  the  interior  of  the  Temple,  and  is 
in  perfect  preservation.    Till  lately  it 
was  covered,  as  far  as  the  cornice ;  bat 
three  Niches  are  now  quite  uncoTered. 
The  entire  length  of  the  Temple  is  a 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  English  feet; 
and  the  height  thirty-one  feet  eight 
inches.    Each  of  the  Niches  is  fifteen 
feet  two  inches  wide;  and  the  distance 
between  the  Niches  is  siiteen  feet  seven 
inches.    The  Cornice  is  handsome,  and 
in  depth  two  feet  ten  inches  and  a  half, 
From  Todi,  Travellers  usually  re  tarn 
to  Castel  Todino  with  an  extra  horse; 
and  then  proceed  on  their  journey  to 
Narni,  having  eight  miles  of  road  down 
hill  to  the  Ponte  Rotto.     Between  S. 
Gemini  and  Narni  are  two  yery  ancient 
bridges,  one  of  which  passes  over  the 
Calamone,  and  the  other  over  the  Cal- 
daro.     The  Locanda  della  Campana 
at  Narni  was,  in  1834,  a  comfortable 
Hotel.    Thence  Travellers  who  wish  to 
visit  the  ancient  Fallari  usually  go 
overnight  to  CivilliCastellana,  although 
the  Post-house  there  is  not  a  comfort- 
able Inn.  Fallari  stood  at  the  distance 
of  five  miles  from  CivitA  Casteiiana ;  but 
no  part  of  the  town,  except  its  walls, 
now  remains;  they  are  built  of  tufo,  in 
the  Etruscan  style;  and  are  nearly  per* 
feet;  forming  a  circuit  of  about  two 
miles.   The  West  Gate  is  quite  perfect, 
and  still  used  as  an  entrance.    From 
Fallari  Travellers  usually  proceed  to 
sleepatRonciglione;  thence  going  next 
day  to  examine  the  Amphitheatre  at 
Sutri.    This  town  is  four  miles  fhun 
Ronclglione,  by  a  carriage-road,  though 
not  a  good  one.   In  its  Cathedral  are 
the  marble  tables  of  the  College,  and 
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the  Succession  of  the  PontiffTs  of  Suiri 
down  to  the  time  of  Trjgan.  The  Am- 
phitheatre stands  on  the  outside  of  the 
town,  and  is  cut  out  of  solid  tufo,  and 
even  now  nearly  perfect.  There  are 
three  ranges  of  seats ;  and  round  the 
arena  is  a  covered  passage,  cnt  through 
the  Tock,  with  door-ways  leading  into 
M,  and  two  vomitories  on  one  side 
and  one  on  the  other.  The  form  of 
this  Amphitheatre  is  oval ;  its  greatest 
length  being  about  one  hundred  and 
siity-one  feet  and  a  half»and  its  greatest 
breadth  one  hundred  and  thirty-fonr 
feet  three  inches.  The  slope  of  the 
seats,  from  the  top  of  the  arena  to  the 
upper  range,  is  flfty-three  feet,  and  the 
passage  behind  the  upper  seats  is  six 
feet  wide.  The  circuit  of  the  Arena 
is  about  six  hundred  and  twenty  feet; 
and  the  Arena  is,  at  the  present  mo^ 
ment,  a  common  vegetable^garden. 
According  to  general  belief  this  Amphi- 
theatre was  erected  by  Statillus  Taurus> 
a  native  of  Sutri,  and  the  first  person 
who  built  a  similar  edifice  in  the  Campo 
Marzo  at  Rome.  From  Sutri  Travellers 
usually  proceed  to  Yiterbo;  going  next 
morning  to  Orvieto,  by  Montefiascone, 
and  the  Osteria  di  Capraccia,  eight 
miles  nrom  Montefiascone,  and  a  poor 
hovel.  Bagnara,  near  this  Osteria,  is  a 
small  town  with  a  Hltle  Inn,  containing 
two  clean  beds ;  and  close  to  it  stands 
a  Village  called  Civiti,  and  placed  on  a 
perpendicular  tufo  rock  about  four 
hundred  feet  high,  and  having  only  one 
entrance.  The  road  from  Capraccia  to 
Orvieto  Is  excellent,  and  chiefly  down 
hill,  though  the  descent  is  not  steep. 
The  appearance  of  Orvieto  from  the 
heights  above  it  is  singular.  Its  walls, 
formed  by  the  hand  of  nature  on  an  iso- 
lated tufo  rock,  rise  almost  perpendi- 
cularly, and  are  encompased  with  lofty 
hills.  The  river  Paglia  receives  another 
stream,  the  Chiane,  close  under  the 
town,  and  both  fall  into  the  Tiber  at 
three  miles  distance.  Orvieto,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  gave  refuge  to  thirty-two 
Popes ;  the  first  of  whom  was  Giovanni 
X.«  the  last  Clement  YII.  At  present  it 
contains  only  seven  thousand  inhabit- 
ants ;  but  at  one  period  that  number 
was  doubled.  It  is  clean,  well  built, 
and  embellished  with  fine  palaces.  In 
that  called  the  Gualterioare  Frescos  by 
Domenichlnoy  Albano,  etc*:  and  In  the 


Chapel  of  this  Edifice  is  a  Fresco,  repre^^ 
sentiog  the  Archangel  Michael,  sup- 
posed to  hAve  been  done  by  Luca  Sig- 
norelli.  In  the  Palazzo  Petrangeli  is  a 
fine  Painting  of  the  Madonna  and  five 
Saints,  by  Pletro  Perugino.  The  great 
Well,  called  Pozzo  di  S.  Patrizzio^is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  Orvieto.  Clement 
YII.,  finding  that  if  the  town  were  be- 
sieged it  must  surrender  from  want  of 
water,  in  failure  of  rain,  employed  An- 
tonio da  Sangalloin  the  construction  of 
this  Well,  which  was  not  finished  till 
the  time  of  Paul  HI.  There  is  but  a 
small  quantity  of  water  In  it  now;  and 
of  that  the  people  of  Orvieto  make  no 
use.  The  Cathedral  here  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena,  recorded 
in  the  Stanzi  di  Raffaele  at  Rome.  The 
linen  cloth  stained  with  blood  by  this 
Miracle  was  brought  to  Orvieto  by  Ur- 
ban lY.,  and  the  inhabitants  erected 
their  Cathedral  as  a  proper  place  in 
which  to  deposit  this  relic*  The  Cathe- 
dral is  ornamented  with  fine  Bassi- 
riilevi  by  Giovanni  Pisano,  Arnolfo  of 
Florence,  Fra  Goielmo  of  Pifa,  and 
other  Sculptors.  Here  likewise  is  the 
History  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  Mosaic ; 
the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour ;  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  copied  from 
Pomerancio,and  her  Coronation,  copied 
from  Lanfranco.  TM  circular  Window 
in  this  Church  is  particularly  beautiful; 
and  the  form  of  the  building  represents 
a  Latin  Cross  four  hundred  palmi  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  in  width.  Some  of  the  windows 
are  alabaster  in  place  of  glass,  and  the 
middle  Aisle  is  ornamented  with  Statues 
of  the  Apostles.  On  each  side  of  the 
High  Altar  is  a  Statue  by  MochL  The 
Coro  di  Tarsia  (inlaid  work  by  Sanese 
Artists)  merits  observation.  Behind  the 
High  Altar  is  the  Tabernacle  contain- 
ing the  linen  stained  with  blood.  The 
weight  of  the  Reliquario  (solid  silver) 
4s  four  hundred  Roman  pounds,  and 
it  is  beautifully  worked  by  Cgolino 
Veri,  of  Siena.  The  Chapel  of  the 
Madonna  di  S.  Brizio  merits  espe- 
cial notice,  there  being  in  this  Chapel 
a  celebrated  Painting  by  Luca  Signo- 
relli,  which  MIcbel-Angelo  Buonaroti 
studied  frequently  before  he  finished 
the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome.  Some  parts 
•f  this  Fresco  are  not  surpassed  either 
by  Buonaroti  or  Raphael.    The  Pietd 
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in  the  Cathedral  atOrrieto  is  a  beautifal 
Work,  by  Ipolito  Scalza,  the  Pnpil  of 
Buonaroti.  It  is  cot  out  of  a  single  blocli 
of  Carrara  marble,  and  consists  of  four 
figures  one  tbird  larger  than  life. 

The  Hotel  here  is  clean,  comfortable, 
and  cheap ;  the  |)rice  of  living  per  day 
being  only  five  pauls  (Coffee  not  inclu- 
sive), for  a  single  man,  who  may  have  a 
well-furnished  lodging  for  about  thirty 
scudi  per  annum.  A  Bishop  resides  at 
Orvieto,  and  during  autumn  a  Cardinal. 

An  extra  horse  is  requisite  on  leaving 
this  town  to  proceed  to  Citta  delia  Pieve, 
thirty  miles  distant.  The  road  winds 
down  to  the  rtver  Paglia,  which  it 
passes  on  a  Bridge  of  five  arches,  and 
then,  turning  to  the  left,  crosses  the 
Chiane  on  a  Bridge  of  one  arch.  Short- 
ly afterwards  the  road,  which  is  excel- 
lent, ascends  a  mountain  to  Ficulie. 
The  Osteriaatthe  last-named  place  only 
serves  to  refresh  horses ;  Travellers 
therefore  proceed  through  Monteleone 
to  Citta  della  Pieve.  Monteleone  con- 
tains a  goodOsteria,  and  the  town  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Chiane.  On  the  mountain,  and  on  the 
side  of  the  road  near  the  town,  are  large 
quantities  of  sea-shells.  The  country 
near  Monteleone  abounds  with  fine 
timber. 

Citt&  della  Pieve  is  a  considerable 
place,  with  broad  and  well-built  streets. 
Its  Cathedral  contains  a  painting  by 
Pietro  Perugino,  and  the  view  from  the 
Nunnery  outside  of  the  town  is  very 
fine.  In  1834  there  was  no  Hotel  at 
Cittk  della  Pieve ;  but  the  Magistrates 
were  building  one.  At  the  house  of  a 
person  named  Donna  Valentine  there 
were,  however,  comfortable  Lodgings 
for  three  or  four  Travellers.  Hence  to 
Chiusi,  anciently  CJustum,  is  chiefly 
down  hill ;  and  the  views  are  fine,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  Lake  of  Perugia. 
'  The  Collection  of  Etruscan  Antiqui- 
ties belonging  to  Signer  Cassuccini,  atp 
Chiusi,  are  very  interesting :  they  were 
found  in  his  own  grounds;  and  he  has 
erected  a  gallery  for  them :  he  is  parti- 
cularly civil;  and  any  person  wishing 
for  a  sight  of  his  Gallery  has  only  to  send 
to  his  house,  which  is  opposite  to  the 
Inn,  and  he  immediately  despatches  a 
servant  with  the  key.  The  Tomb  pre- 
served in  his  gronnds,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  is  curiously  cut  out  of 
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sand-stone,  and  painted  in  Fresco,  the 
colours  being  perfectly  fresh.  All  these 
grounds  are  full  of  Tombs,  much  below 
the  present  surface  of  the  earth ;  and 
the  communication  was  by  streets,  or 
rather  lanes,  some  of  them  not  more 
than  three  feet  wide.  Close  to  the  Lake, 
in  ground  belonging  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  is  a  floe  Tomb  composed  of 
Travertino:  and  near  the  Nunnery  al- 
ready mentioned,  which  is  two  miles 
distant  from  Chiusi,  are  well-preserved 
Tombs.  The  Ian  at  Chiusi  is  small,  but 
clean. 

Here  are  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
Etruscan  Wails  of  Cltuium. 

Hence  Travellers  usually  go  to  Fojano, 
passing  through  Vagliano.  Fojano  is 
furnished  with  a  small  but  comfortable 
Inn;  and  the  Church  of  La  Fratemiti 
in  this  town  contains  eight  Paintings 
by  Pietro  di  Cortona,  in  his  best  style. 

The  Females  at  Fojano  are  handsome, 
and  the  wine  is  excellent. 

Hence  to  Arezxo  the  road  is  level  and 
good,  and  equally  so  from  Arezzo  to 
Florence. 

ROUTE,    EN    V0ITUR1N,  FROM  PISA,  BV 
WAT  OF  VOLTERRA,  TO  SIKNA. 

1st  day.  Volterra  —  Miles  of  Tuscany, 
about  38.  Inn,  the  Croce  di 
Malta  ;  a  tolerable,  though 
not  a  very  good,  sleeping- 
place. 

A  baiting-place  for  horses  may 
be  found  between  Pisa  and 
Volterra ;  —  but  Travellers 
should  carry  provisions  with 
them. 

The  road  is  excellent;,  and  the 
ascent  to  Volterra  gradoaL 
2d  day.  Siena.— -Miles,  about  30. 

Road  good,  but  hilly;  turns 
on  the  hills  somewhat  nar- 
row.—'There  are,  however, 
no  precipices;  and  midway, 
at  Lower  Colle,  provender 
for  horses  may  be  procured, 
and  extra  horses  obtained,  if 
wanted.  The  descent  from 
Volterra  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lofty  eminence  on  which  that 
City  stands  is  rapid;  the  de- 
scent from  Upper  to  Lower 
Colle  is  likewise  rapid  (and 
slippery,  because  paved;;  but 
the  ascent  from  Lower  Colle 
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to  Siena  is  gradual ;  ane  short 
hill  excepted.    The  country 
between  Volterra  and  Siena 
is  bold  and  well-wooded. 
Eight  hours  should  be  allowed  for 
going  from  Pisa  to  Volterra ;  and  eight 
more  for  going  from  Volterra  to  Siena. 
The  distance  from  Pisa  to  Siena,  by 
the  road  which  Travellers  usually  pur- 
sue, is  as  follows  :'- 
From  Pisa  to  Poggibonsi,    miles  49. 
From  Poggibonsi  to  Siena,  miles  16. 
,  Consequently,  this  road  is  very  little 
shorter  than  the  other;  though  prefer- 
able with  respect  to  accommodations. 

ROUTE,  EN  VOITURm ,  FBOM  LUCCA  TO 
MODBKA,  OR  REGGIO,  BT  THE  NEW 
ROAD  OF  THE  FOCR  A  GIOGO ;  WITH  A 
LIGHT  OPEN  CARRIAGE  AND  TWO 
POWERFUL  HORSES. 

Miles. 

13  V*  JPofUtf  d'Oro— 2  hours.  Road 
excellent,  and  parallel  with  the 
Serchio.  From  Ponte  d'Oro 
io  the  Baths  of  Lucca  is  one 
mile  and  a  quarter ;  and  here 
the  Traveller  should  sleep,  ei- 
ther at  The  Europa,  or  The 
Minerva^  both  being  comfort^ 
able  Inns. 

As  there  are  no  post-horses  on 
this  Road  to  M odena,  and  as  no 
■good  sieeping-place  can  be 
found  nearer  than  Paullo,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  journey  thither  in  the 
space  of  one  day,  to  have  extra 
borses ;  which  are,  indeed,  re- 
quisite as  far  as  La  Foce. 
Thirty -five  Tuscan  pauls  for  a 
pair  of  extra  horses  to  La  Foce 
is  the  price  usually  demanded 
at  the  Baths  of  Lucca. 
6  7er6(jrlto—l  Va  hours.  Previous 
to  arriving  on  this  spot,  the 
Road  begins  to  ascend  a  moun- 
tain; and  this  ascent  continues 
to  La  Foce.  The  Road,  which 
is  excellent,  though  preeipi- 
tonsy  passes  under  Tereglio; 
contiguous  to  which,  on  the 
left,  stands  a  handsome  Hotel, 
bnilt  by  the  Government,  but 
sadly  neglected,  owing  to  the 
dearth  of  Travellers  on  this 
Road.  The  Hotel  in-qnestion, 
bowever,  contains  several  beds* 


and  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
sleeping-place:  it  might  be 
made  tolerably  comfortable,  if 
its  Master  were  apprised  of  the 
intended  arrival  of  Lodgers. 
The  mountains  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  covered  with 
timberntrees,  chiefly  beeches 
of  a  large  size. 

9  OspidaUtta^Syit  hours.  Here 
stands  an  Osteria  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  Livorno,  Viareg- 
{[io«  and  Val  d'Arno  ;  and  fur- 
•ishiRg  good  bread,  butter, 
eggs,  bacon,  and  wine,  but  nei- 
ther tea  nor  coffee.  The  Pa- 
drone, in  1831,  spoke  French 
and  Spanish.  During  six  months 
of  the  year  this  eminence  is 
elothed  deep  with  snow,  inso- 
much that  carriages  can  only 
pass  during  summer:  but  be- 
iw-een  Tereglio  and  Ospidaletto, 
when  the  boary  mantle  of  win- 
ter has  disappeared,  there  rises 
on  ono  little  spot  such  a  host  of 
flowers,  as  may  vie  with  the 
celebrated  Prato  Fiorito^  near 
the  Bagni  di  Lucca.  Several  of 
the  Iris  tribe  are  most  beauti- 
ful, especially  the  orange  lily. 

3  La  JFocc— IV4  hours.  The  as- 
sent from  Ospidaletto  hither  is 
very  rapid ;  but  the  Road  is 
■good,  and  passes  through  noble 
forests  of  pines.  La  Foce  is 
the  highest  point  of  the  whole 
Road;  and  was  not  exempt 
from  snow  at  the  end  of  June« 
1831.  About  three  miles  be- 
yond this  spot  stands  an  Oste- 
ria, where  food  may  be  obtained 
for  horses ;  and  about  four 
miles  farther  is  the  Pistoja  r^iad, 
which  turns  off  to  the  -right  s— 
but  continuing  to  iho  left,  the 
Traveller  descends  toFlomalbo, 
passing  the  Dogana  of  Modena 
by  the  way.  At  this  Dogana, 
in  1831,  passports  were  ^exa- 
mlned,  in  order  to  ascertain 
4hat  they  bore  the  signature  of 
the  Austrian  Vinister  at  Flo- 
jrence. 

8  JFttimal^o  — IV4  boors.  This 
Place  lies  under  the  Road,  which 
consequeatly  does  not  pass 
tbroagh  it,   bnt  porsaes   its 
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course  to  the  bed  of  a  torreDt, 
which  it  crosses  by  means  of  a 
fine  Bridge,  consisting  of  four 
arches;  and  then  proceeds, by 
means  of  two  smaller  Bridges, 

to 

3  Pf«t?c-d-PeIaflro— V»  hour.  This 
is  a  litUe  Village  containing  an 
Osteria,  where  food  may  be  ob- 
tained for  horses.  Travellers 
in  general,  however,  proceed 
across  another  Bridge  to  Biri- 
gazzi;  the  last  eight  miles  to 
which  place  is  a  continual 
though  gentle  ascent. 

8      ^irtflfa««—l  V4  hours.   TheOs- 
teria  here  is  dirty,  and  affords 
food  for  horses  only;  but  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being 
little  more  than  half  a  mile 
distant  from  a  small  Volcano, 
called    by  the    neighbouring 
peasants  /{ fuoco  delDiuvolo, 
and  similar  to  that  near  Pielra 
Mala,  on  tbe  way  from  Bologna 
to  Florence,  except  that  it  has 
a  slight  smell,  and  a  small  ap- 
pearance of  sulphur  about  it ; 
and  except,  likewise,  that  it  is 
less  potent  than  the  Volcano 
near  Pietra  Mala,  as  rain  and 
wind  extinguish  it  for  the  mo- 
ment.   There  are  Goal-mines 
near  this  spot. 

2      Santona'~'/»  hour.     A  small 
Village  with  an  Osteria. 

13  PaMitlo--^  hours.  The  descent 
from  Santopa  hither  Is  gentle, 
and  tbe  Inn  at  PauUo  (called 
La  Posta,  though  destitute  of 
Post-horses)  is  a  clean  and 
comfortable  sleeping- place, 
where  the  charges  are  mode- 
rate. 

23  Fromt(7 tfie^4  7a  hourft.  A  con- 
stant and  gradual  descent  from 
Paullo  hither.  The  country  is 
picturesque  and  highly-culii- 
yated ;  and  the  Road,  by  being 
placed  on  the  ridges  of  a  long 
fine  of  hills,  exhibits  beautiful 
▼lews  of  tbe  valleys  on  each 
aide,  and  commands  a  prospect 
t>f  the  extensive  plains  of  Lom- 
tiardy,  the  mountains  near  Bo- 
jogna,  etc.,  etc.  The  Road  is 
bordered  by  noble  chestnut 
and  walnut  trees,  and  perfumed 


with  considerable  qaan titles  of 
sweet  briar.  The  Inn  at  Fro- 
migine  (called,  like  that  at 
Paullo,  la  Posta)  is  disgust- 
ingly dirty,  and  furnishes  little 
or  nothing  to  eat.  HeretheRoad 
divides  into  two  branches; 
one  of  which,  leading  to  Mo- 
dena,  is  seven  miles  in  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  other,  leading 
to  Reggio,  twelve  miles  in  dis- 
tance. 

7      Jf  odena— 1 V4  hours. 

12  Beggio-~2^/t^  hours — Going  by 
the  Cross-Road.  But  the  dis- 
tance going  from  Fromigine  to 
Modena,  and  thence  to  Reggio, 
is  twenty  five  miles. 


iOOV,  miles,  going  straight  to  Reggio. 

The  whole  of  this  Road  may  be  called 
excellent;  but  persons  trayelling  with 
a  heavy  carriage  should  not  have  less 
than  six  horses,  or  four  horses  and  two 
oxen,  to  go  from  Teregllo  to  La  Foce. 
The  ascents  are  much  more  rapid  on 
the  Lucca  side  than  on  that  of  Modena. 

Persons  going  from  Lucca,  or  its 
Baths,  to  Modena,  Milan,  or  Venice, 
would  shorten  their  journey  consider- 
ably by  preferring  the  road  of  the  Foce 
a  Giogo  to  thai  which  leads  round  by 
Florence  and  Bologna :  but  as  the  for- 
mer is  not  a  post-road,  the  Inns  are 
scantily  provided  with  eatables;  and 
therefore  Travellers  usually  take  their 
provisions  Irith  them. 

BOUTS,  EN  yOITUBIH,  FBOM  ROVK  TO 
FLOREKCE,  THBOU«H  PEBUfilA,  WITB 
A  BERLIN  DBAWN  BT  FOUB  IICLBS. 

Hours. 

Monterosi.    .    .    7 

Civitd  Ca9t$tlana  3  V* 

Terni    .    .    .    .    7v, 

SpoMo  .  .  •  .  5  <A  Between  Stret- 
tura  and  this  Town,  oxen  are 
required  to  ascend  the  Moon- 
tain  of  La  Somma. 

FoUgno    ^    .    .    47* 

Perugia ....  5  y.  Oxen  are  re- 
quired to  ascend  the  Mountain 
on  which  Perugia  stands. 

Torrie€Ha.    .    .   4% 

Camuseia. ...    6 

Arezxo  .    .    .    .    5'/» 

San  Giovanni    .    6  V* 

Firenie  •   •   .   •   7 
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It  is  unwholesoaie  to  travel  from  Flo- 
rence through  Perugia  to  Rome,  from 
the  time  when  the  great  heats  com- 
menoe  till  after  the  autumnal  rains  have 
fallen;— and  it  Is  almost  equally  un- 
wholesome to  travel  from  Rome  through 
Siena  to  Florence,  during  the  great 
heats.  (') 

ROUTK,  EN  TOITURIlf,  FROH  FLORENCE^ 
THROUGH  SIENA  TO  ROME,  WITH  AN 
ENfiLISH  POST-CHAISE,  DRAWN  BT 
THREE  HORSES. 

Hours. 

,    6— First  day. 

3  7* 
3'/. 
,   2  V4— Second  day. 

3 
.    3 

.    2  '/«— Third  day. 
5.  Lorenzo  Nuovo  3 
Boinna .   •    .    .    1  'A   From  S.  Lo- 
renzo Nuovo  hither  the  road  lies 
on  the  margin  of  the  Lake  of 
Botsena ;  the  air  of  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  un- 
wholesome. 
Mcntefkucone  .    3— Fourth  day. 
YUerbo  ....    2  74 
Monterosi     .    .    6— Fifth  day. 
Roma    ....    G^SiKth  day. 


I^ggibotm.  . 

Siena  .  .  . 
Buoneonvento 
S.  Qutrtco 

La  Scala   .  . 

Badicofani  . 

Torrieelli  .  . 


ROUTE,  EN  VOITURIN,  FROM  ROME  TO 
NAPLES,  WITH  AN  ENGLISH  POST- 
CHAISE,  DRAWN  BT  THREE  HORSES. 

Hours. 

Yelletri  ....    6— First  day. 

Terracina  .  .  .  97>~a  stop  of  two 
hours  on  the  Pontine  Marshes 
inclusive.— Second  day. 

Fondi     ....    2 

S.  Agata ....    6— Third  day. 

Capua     ....    37s 

Naples    ....    37a 

ROUTE,  EN  TOITUBIN,  FROM  BOMB  TO 
NAPLES,  WITH  AN  ENGLISH  POST- 
CHAISE,  DRAWN  BT  FOUR  HORSES. 

Yelletri  ....    First  day.  An  extra 

horse  fromAlbano. 

Mola Second  day.  An  ex- 
tra horse  from  Itri. 

Caserla  ....    Third  day. 

Naples    ....    Fourth  day.. ateight 

in  the  morning. 

The  usual  charge  for  conveying  a 
carriage,  in  this  manner,  from  Rom« 
to  Naples,  and  flnding  beds,  and  two 
meals  a-day,  for  one  master  and  four 
servants,  is  about  sixty  scudi,  huona- 
mano  not  Inclusive. 


B01ITB,BII  VOrnmiNyWITB  AN  BN«LI8H  P08T-CHAI8B  AND  FOUR  HQR8B8.  FBOM 

NAPLES  TO  BOMB,  BT  THE  TIA  LATINA. 


Days. 

1st.  Capua 


Roman  Miles. 
.  •  «  .  .  19,  going  round  by  Caserta,  in  order  to  see  the  Pa- 
lace and  Aqueduct  there,  and  the  Amphi- 
theatre at  ancient  Capua.  The  time  occupied 
in  travelling  from  Naples,  through  Caserta,  to 
modem  Capua  is  about  four  hours  and  a  half. 
2d.  Albwge  deUe  Pique .    20*    hours,  four  and  a  quarter.    A  single  house,  and 

as  a  dining-place  tolerable. 
SarnGtrmano  .    .   •   14,    hours,  three.  The  Inn  here  contains  six  or  eight 

tolerable  beds,  and  an  eating-room.  On  ar- 
riving at  San  Germano,  Travellers  usually  visit 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  otCatinum; 
going  next  morning  to  the  Abbey  of  Monte 
Casino  (an  excursion  which  occupies  some- 
thing less  than  half  a  day),  and  afterwards 
proceedin|  on  their  journey.  The  Abbot  of 
Honle  Casino,  who  resides  chiefly  in  a  spa- 
cious mansion  at  San  Germano,  is  exceedingly 


(0  Penons  who  wish  to  see  the  Cascade  of 
TcTni,and  avoid  sleeping  atTorreceIla,where 
the  inn  is  comfortless,  shoald  stop  the  flrst 
night  at  dvUii  CatitUma  —  tha  second  at 


Terni—the  third  at  Spoleta—the  fourth  at 
Perugia— the  fifth  at  Camusda—md  tho 
sixth  at  S.Giovanni;  or  the  Locanda  del 
Pkn  fUUa  FonU, 
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hospitable,  and  often  receives  and  entertains 
those  Travellers  who  cannot  find  beds  at  the 
Inn*  A  new  and  commodious  flotel  was,  how- 
ever, hailding,  in  1832,  at  San  Germane ;  and 
another  is  now,  1835,  on  the  anvil ;  but  both 
are  mifinished. 

Beyond  San  Germano,  and  at  the  distance 
of  about  three  miles  Rrom  the  Hotel  or  the 
Melfa,  stands  Aquino,  the  ancient  Aquinum, 
about  one  mile  out  of  the  High  Road;  and 
Travellers  would  do  well  to  make  their  ar- 
rangements for  seeing  Aquinum  on  their 
way  to  the  Hotel  of  the  Melfa. 

2^  HoUUftheHielfa  .     10,   hours,  two.    This  newly-erected  Hotel  is  plea- 
santly situated,  large,  and  furnished  with  clean 
t>eds:  but,  when  first  opened,  the  person  en- 
trusted to  conduct  it  was  ignorant  and  in- 
solent:   a  complaint  was,   however,  made 
against  him;  and  he  has  been  replaced  by  a 
civil  and  intelligent  person,  who  is  reasonable 
in  his  charges. 
From  the  Hotel  of  the  Melfa  Travellers  frequently 
extend  tbeir  wanderings  to  Arpino,andlsola 
di  Sora,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles ;  and 
persons  who  have  time  to  spare  are  well  re- 
paid for  going ;  as  the  Saturnian  Fortress  of 
Arpinunij  the  Falls  of  the  Liris  at  Isola,  and 
the  remains  of  a  contiguous  Villa,  which  be- 
longed to  Cicero,  are  all  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. 
Arpino  (anciently  Arpinwm),  situated  on  a  lolly 
eminence,  fourteen  miles  from  the  Inn  of  the 
Melfa,  contains  no  place  of  reception  for  Tra- 
vellers, except  a  small  Wine-house;  where, 
however,  chops  might  be  cooked,  and  vege- 
tables boiled.  Itbelo.nged,inl833,  toapnb- 
lican  called  Andrea  Colli  Giacomo,  and  for- 
nished  three  tolerably  clean  beds.  Good  bread, 
wine,  and  mutton,  are  usually  found  in  this 
Town.    Hence  to  Isola  di  Sora  the  descent  is 
about  two  miles  in  length ;  and,  owing  to  the 
roughness  of  tbe  path,  it  is  dilBcnlt  to  reach 
the  two  Cascades  in  the  Village  of  Isola  un- 
der an  hour.(>)  .The  six  smaller  Cascades  are 
contiguous  to  the  Paper-Manufactory,  and 
near  a  Ferry  which  leads  to  the  Villa  Arpinas 
Ciceronh,  the  Amalthea  Ciceronis,  etc.    It 
is  advisable  for  Travellers,  on  arriving  at  Ar- 
pino, to  send  their  carriages  to  wait  for  them 
at  Isola,  in  order  to  convey  them  to  Ceprano; 
there  being  no  public-house  with  clean  beds 
at  Isola:  but  if  it  were  possible  to  procure  a 
tolerably  good  private  lodging  in  that  Vil- 
lage, Travellers  would  do  well  to  sleep  (here 
and  proceed  next  morning  to  Ceprano. 

( •)  A  Carriage-road  was  making,  in  tjB93,  firom  Arpino  to  the  Town  of  Sora. 
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bih.FrommBotelofthe)  g^    hours,  two.    Ceprano,  the  Frontier  Town  of  the 
ifieija  to  veprano    »  Roman  State,  contains  a  new  and  handsome 

Hotel,  tolerably  furnislied  and  provided  with 
several  beds.  Respecting  eatables,  the  Pro- 
prietor does  his  best  to  please  Travellers. 
Frosinofie  ....  12,  hours,  three.  The  ascent  to  this  magnificently- 
situated  Town  is  long  and  steep;  and^  being 
paved, it  is  likewise  slippery:  oxen,  there- 
fore, are  requisite,  and  always  in  waiting,  to 
draw  up'  heavy  carriages.  Frosinone  does 
not  contain  good  or  even  tolerable  Inns;  but 
half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  Town,  and 
near  the  rivler  which  waters  it,  a  new  Hotel 
has  been  recently  built,  and  furnished  with 
several  good  beds.(<) 
From  Frosinone  Travellers  usually  make  an  excur- 
sion to  Veroli,  and  Alatrl;  the  first  being 
about  four  miles  distant  from  Frosinone,  the 
Second  four  miles  distant  from  Veroli.  Light 
carriages  may  scale  the  commanding  emi- 
nence on  which  the  Pelasgic  Fortress  of 
Alatrium  stood,  and  proceed  to  the  entrance 
of  the  modern  Town,  called  Alatri;  but  as 
they  could  not  without  difficulty  penetrate  far 
into  the  streets.  Travellers  usually  go  on  foot 
to  examine  the  ancient  Walls  which  surround 
the  modern  Town,  the  antique  Bassi-rilievi 
sculptured  on  the  stones  composing  those 
Walls,  the  Acropolis,  its  stupendous  angular 
Wall,  principal  Entrance,  and  Sallyport. 
This  deviation  from  the  direct  road  to  Vaimon- 

tone  occupies  about  four  hours. 
Ferentinunii  another  Pelasgic  Fortress,  now 
called  Ferentino,  stands  on  an  eminence, 
close  to  the  road,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles 
from  Frosinone;  and  its  Walls,  Gates,  and 
Acropolis  may  be  seen  in  half  an  hour. 

6{h,  Valmontone    ...    25,    hours,  five.  The  Inn,  here,  stands  on  the  outside 

of  the  Walls,  and  (as  already  mentioned)  is 
large,  and  contains  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  bed-rooms,  two  of  which  have  been 
recently  provided  with  three  clean  beds: 
but  Travellers  who  intend  sleeping  at  Val- 
montone should  not  fail  to  send  before- 
hand to  Sig.  Pio.  Ballarati,  who  resides  in 
this  Town,  and  has  a  neat  lodging  with  three 
good  beds  to  let  by  the  night:  he  can  like- 
wise procure  beds  for  servants. 

7th.  Rome 25,    hours,  five  and  a  half.    Beyond  Lugnano  the 

road,  on  ascending  and  descending  a  hill,  is 
rough;  because  the  ancient  pavement  of 
which  it  is  composed  wants  repair.  No  part, 
indeed,  of  the  road  from  Lugnano  to  Rome 

(•)  A  good  Carriage-road,  which  has  no  fault  but  that  of  being  in  some  places  .sandy, 
extends  from  Frosinone  to  Terracina^  and  is  computed  to  be  thirty-live  miles  in  length. 
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is  so  good  as  that  from  Naples  to  Lngnanoi 
which  may  with  truth  be  called  most  ex- 
cellent. 


134mUes. 

As  no  post-horses  are  found  on  this 
road,  persons  who  wish  to  travel  rapidly, 
without  stopping  to  examine  Pelasgic 
walls,  and  other  objects  of  interest, 
might  go  with  the  same  horses  from 
Naples  to  San  Germano  the  first  day— 
from  San  Germano  to  Yalmontone  the 
second  day— and  from  Valmontone  they 
might  reach  Rome  early  on  the  third 
day.  To  accomplish  this,  however,  it 
would  he  requisite  to  have  strong  horses 
and  a  light  carriage :  but  persons  who 
travel  with  a  heavy  carriage  might,  by 
ordering  their  Voiturin  to  lead  his 
horses  over-night  to  Capua,  and  by 
taking  for  themselves  next  morning 
other  horses  from  Naples  to  Capua, 
reach  San  Germano  before  sunset:  and 
persons  travelling  f^om  Rome  to  Naples 
mighty  by  ordering  the  Roman  Post- 
master to  send  four  horses  over-night 
to  Frosinone,  and  then  hiring  of  the 
Post-master,  for  themselves  next  morn- 
ing, four  other  horses  from  Rome  to 
Frosinone,  reach  Naples  on  the  second 
night  of  their  journey;  provided  they 


could,  in  ease  of  their  horsea  being  b- 
tigued  on  arriving  at  Capoa,  procure 
fresh  horses  from  that  town  to  proceed 
to  Naples.  Travellers  should,  however, 
bear  in  mind  that  the  gates  of  Capua 
are  usually  closed  at,  or  soon  after,  sun^ 
set,  and  not  re-opened  till  sunrise. 

Roman  Voiturins  have  of  late  years 
been  prohibited  from  sending  relays  of 
horses  from  one  town  in  the  Roman 
States  to  another:  but  this  prohibition 
does  not  affect  Post-masters. 

The  Inns  on  the  Via  Latina  are 
scantily  provided  with  eatables,  because 
the  number  of  persons  who  frequent 
the  road  is,  at  present,  small.  Good 
bread,  excellent  wine,  eggs,  macaroni, 
hams,  or  bacon,  may,  however,  be 
found  without  difficulty;  butchers' 
meat,  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  TrsTellers 
should  take  with  them ;  and  they  should 
likewise  bear  in  mind  thal»  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  the'only  eligible  sleeping- 
places  on  this  road  are  at  Capua,  San 
Germano,  the  Inn  of  theMelfa,€eprano, 
Frosinone,  and  Valmontone. 


ROUTE,  EN  TOITUBIN,  FROM  CALAIS  TO  ROME,  DURING  THE  WI!TTER  OF      1820, 
WITH  AN  ENGLISH  POST-CHAISE,  DRAWN  BT  FOUR  STRONG  HORSES. 

and  ten  Loois-d*ors :  he  defraying  all 
expenses,  except  the  customary  fees  to 
Servants  at  inns.  Had  this  journey  been 
undertaken  at  a  more  favourable 


The  Voiturin  was  Emery«  now  de- 
ceased ;  who  charged,  for  conveying  a 
landaulet  drawn  by  four  horses,  and 
finding  two  meals  a-day,  with  three 
good  bed-rooms  every  night,  for  one 
master  and  two  servants,  a  hundred 

Days. 

1st    Boulogn$ B6le\  dn  Nord. 

2d     Montreuil Hdtel  de  Londres. 

Bernay LaPoste. 

3d     Airaines LaPoste. 

Granvilliers.    , Hdtel  d^Angleterre 

4tb    B€auvai$ Ecu  de  France. 

Beaiumont Le  Paon. 

5th   Paris Hdtel  Bristol. 

6th    Montgeron H6tel  de  la  Chasse. 

Melun «  Hdtel  de  France. 

7th   Fossard   .    .' LaPoste. 

Sens L'Ecu 

8th    Joigny Les  Cinq  Mineurs. 

Auxerre H6tel  de  Beaune. 

9th    Lwiy-lt-Bois LaPoste. 


son,  Emery  would  not  have  demanded 
so  high  a  price. 

Inns. 
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Days. 

10th 

11th 

12th 

13lh 

14th 
15th 

16th 

17th 

18th 

19th 


Rouvray  ....... 

Saulieu 

Arnay'le-Duc 

LaRochepot 

Chdlom-sur-Sadne    .    .    . 

Tournus 

Macon 

Villefranche 

Lyon{') 

La  Verpellier^ 

La  Tour  du  Pin{»)    .    .    . 

Les  ichelles 

Chainb^ry 

Maltav$m$  .    .    .    «    . 

Aiguebelle 

St.  Jean-de-Mauriennei^) 

St.Michtl 

Modane 

Lans'h'bourg 


Idds. 
L'ancieDne  Poste. 
La  Poste.— A  good  Idd. 

LeGhevreuil. 

Les  Trois  Faisans. 

Hdtel  da  Saurage. 

Hdtel  de  TEurope. 

Le  Faucon. 

Hdtel  da  Pare. 

Le  Chapeau  roage ;  a  bad  Ino. 

Hdtel  de  Cholat. 

La  Poste ;  and  remarkably  cleao. 

Hdtel  du  Petit  Paris. 

A  good  Hotel, 

Hotel  de  runion. 

Hdtel  de  i*Europe. 

Hdtel  de  Londres. 

Hdtel  da  Lion  d'or. 

Hdtel  Royal. 


Owing  to  an  nncommonly  rapid  and 
heavy  fall  of  snow  npon  Bfont-Genis,  it 
was  foand  needful  there  to  place  the 
bodies  of  carriages  in  TraineaiAX,  as 
far  as  Molaret ;  though  the  wheels  were 
drawn  over  the  mountain  without  being 
taken  off  their  axles.  Yoiturins  pay 
from  twenty  te  thirty  francs  for  con- 
veying the  body  of  a  carriage  in  this 

20th 


manner  from  Lans-Ie-bourg  to  Molaret 
or  Susa ;  and  Travellers,  to  avoid  stop- 
ping at  the  former  place  while  their 
carriages  are  remounted,  usually  pro- 
ceed to  the  latter.  Carriages,  generally ' 
speaking,  are  Ave  hours  in  ascending 
in  a  Traineau  from  Lans-Ie-bourg  to  La 
Grande  Croix;  and  Ave  hours  in  de* 
scending  from  La  Grande  Croix  to  Susa, 

La  Grande  Croix  •    .    •    •    .  Delicious  Trout  may  be  procured  here, 

Susa La  Posta. 

21st    S,Amhrogio Albergodella  Vigna;— a  badlnn. 

Turin La  Pension  Suisse. 

22d     Villa  Nuova    * Albergo  di  S.  Marco. 

Asti ,    •  II  Leone  d*oro. 

23d    Alessandria  ..••...  Albergo  del  Universe 

Tortona *  La  Croceilianca. 

24th   Broni La  Posta. 

Castel  S.  Giovanni{'i),    .    .    .  Albergo  di  S.  M^ircOt 

25th    Fiorenxuola La  Posta. 

Borgo  S.  Donnino    ,    ...  La  Croce  Bianca 

26th    S,  liario La  Posta ;  a  bad  Inn. 

Rubiera Only  one  Inn. 

27  th    Cast  el  Franco  {^) Albergo  di  8.  Marco. 

Bologna(<i) Albergo  Imperiale. 


(*)  Most  of  the  fine  forett-trees,  which 
once  bordered  the  road  ftrom  Boutogne  hi- 
theTthave  been  eat  down;  and  small  bouses, 
chieAy  Ions,  have  risen  in  their  stead. 

(»)  French  and  Savoyard  Frontier  Cuslora- 
taooKt  are  foand  between  Ui  Tour  du  Pin 
and  Let  icbelles. 

(3)  A  tolerable  loo,  called  L*H6tel  du  PeUt 
St.Jtdien,  between  St  Jean  de  Maurienne 
and  St.Miciiel. 

(4)  A  frontier  Cattom-house,  belonging  to 
Maria-Loaiia.  Between  Castel  S.  Giovanni 
and  Fiorenznola  Travellers  ford  that  cele- 


brated torrent,  the  Trebia ;  which  is  lome« 
times  dangerous  after  heavy  rains. 

(5)  A  Frontier  Custom-house  of  the  Pope's. 

(S)  Persons  travelling  en  voiturin  fre- 
quently sleep  at  Pogioli  the  evening  of  the 
day  «n  which  they  dine  at  Bologna.  Pogiola 
is  a  single  houec,  with  a  few  tolerably  good 
beds ;  but  quite  a  coaotry  ino.  The  next 
day  it  is  practicable  to  dine  at  Covigliajo, 
and  sleep  at  Le  Maschere;  where  the  ac- 
commodations, eatables  excepted,  are  toler- 
able: and  on  the  following  day  it  is  prao- 
ticable  to  reach  Flortme  at  an  early  boor. 
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Days.  Inns. 

28th    Lojano La  Posta ;  not  a  good  sleeping-place. 

Covigliajo LaPosta. 

29th    Le  Maschere A  single  House. 

Florence II  Pelicano. 


The  road  orer  the  Apennine,  between 
Bologna  and  Florence*  is  so  well  con- 
structed, as  to  he  almost  constantly 
passable,  even  during  heavy  falls  of 
snow;  but  on  descending  from  Lojano 

30th 


31st 
32d 


to  Florence,  during  frosty  weather,  ii 
is  sometimes  needful  to  chain  one  hind 
wheel  and  one  fore  wheel  transversely 
at  the  same  moment,  and  always  ne- 
cessary to  donble-chain  one  wheel. 

Tavarnelle Merely  a  resting-place  for  horses. 

Poggibonsi La  Corona. 

Siena L*Aquila  Nera. 

Buoneonventoi') Le  Cheval  Anglais. 

Locanda  della  Scala     ...  A  single  House. 

Radicofani H6tel  de  Mont-Cenis,  next  door  to  the 

Post-house. 


brink  of  precipices  is  dangeroas  with- 
out good  driving  light;  although  the 
road,  over  Radicofani,  is  at  all  seasons 
smooth  and  hard. 


Travellers  who  arrive  late  In  the  day, 
during  winter,  on  the  summit  of  this 
mountain,  should  not  attempt  descend- 
ing till  the  next  morning;  as  the  de- 
scent, from  being  rapid,  and  near  the 

33d     Bolaena L'Aig1ed*or. 

Moniefitucone The  Inn  here  was  shut  np  during  1835. 

34th    Roneiglione II  Leone  d'oro. 

Monterosi La  F  on  tana. 

35th    Storta 

Roma 


The  road,  after  heavy  rain,  is  very 
indifferent  between  Lucy-ie-Bois  and 
Aniay,  between  La  Rochepot  and  GhA- 
lons,  between  Yillefranche  and  Lyon, 
and  between  Tortona  and  Broni;  hot, 


in  every  other  part,  perfectly  good. 
After  heavy  rain,  however,  it  is  advis- 
able to  go  from  Turin  to  Milan,  and 
thence  to  Bologna,  instead  of  taking 
the  shorter  road  through  Alessandria. 


RUOTE,  EN  TOITURIN,  FROM  CJlLAIS,   BT  PONTARLIER,  TO    NBVtSBATCL  ;    AlHh 
THENCE  THROUGH  LAUSANNE  AKB  BEX,  BT  THE  SIMPLON,  TO  BOLOftHA. 

From  Calais  to  Auxonne,  this  Route  is  the  same  as  the  last. 

1st  day*s journey  from  Auxonne,  Mont-sous-Vaudrey     ....  hours  5  v. 

Salins.    Inn^  le  Sauvage  .........  4 

Levier,    Ian,  le  Sauvag$  .....    .    .[  .    .    .    .  4  7. 

Pontarlier,    Inn,  le  Lion  4' oir  *    •    .    .    .    .    .  3 '/• 

Couves.    Inn,  le  Lion  d'or   »    « 3  v. 

Neuchatel.    Inns.  le  Faucon—le$  Balances  .    .  4  */« 

Coneiee,    Inn,  VEcu  de  France 4  *a 

Orbe.    Inn,  la  Maison  de  Ville 3  Vi 

Lausanne,    inns,  le  Fauean^U  Linn  d'or    .    .  5 

Vewgy,    Inn,  the  Citff  of  London 3 

Bex,    Inn,  VHdteldeV Union. 4 

Martigny.    Inn,  leCygne   .   .    * 2 

Sion.    Inn,  le  Lion  d'or 4 

Tourtemagne.    Inn,  le  Lion  d'or 5 

Brigg.    Inn,  VHdtel  d'AngUterm 4 

Village  of  Simplon,    Inn,  la  Poste 6  Vv 


» 

2d 

» 

» 

3d 

» 

» 

4lb 

» 

» 

5th 

y> 

6tb 

» 

7th 
8th 
9th 


)i 
» 

» 


( >  Oien  am  reqoitite,  during  winter,  la  draw  carriages  up  the  lull  near  BaooomTeolo 
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lOlb 

» 

» 

lltb 

» 

» 

12th 

» 

» 

13ih 

» 

» 

14th 

» 

» 

15th 

» 

» 

16th 

JD 

Bomod'Ossola.    inn,  la  Posta 4V; 

Fariola.    \nb,  il  Leone  d' or o 4 

Snto  Calende,    ion,  la  Posia 5  'A 

Cegcineu    inn,  la  Posta •  3  'A 

Miltn.    Inn,  Gran  Bretagna 4  'A 

Lodi.    Inn,  Im  Posta 4  'A 

PUceaaa.    lan,  Albergo  della  Tre  Ganasce ,    .  5 

JFtoretuiio/a.    Inn,  la  Croce  Bianea,    ....  4 

Parma.    Inn^  il  Paone .    ,    « 5 

Reggio.    Inn,  Albergo  Reale 4 

Modena.    Inn,  Hotel  de  S,  Marco 4  <a 

Samoggia.    inn,  la  Corona 3 

Bologna 4 


The  Road  from  Auxonne  to  Salins  is 
goody  till  it  approaches  the  latter.Town, 
situated  in  a  dell  of  the  department  of 
the  Jura,  and  consisting  of  old  houses 
and  dirty  streets  execrably  paved,  but 
surrounded  with  picturesque  scenery. 
Beyond  Salins  the  road  ascends  a  steep 
and  lofty  mountain  ;  passes  through  a 
fine  wood  of  firs;  and  then  descends 
to  Levier  and  Pontarlier.  The  verdure 
in  this  country  is  beautiful;  and  the 
turf,  which  resembles  velvet,  is  ena- 
melled, during  springand  autumn, with 
multitudes  of  Alpine  flowers.  ^  Pontar- 
lier (anciently  Arwlica),  stands  in  a 
pretty  situation  ;  and  its  streets  are 
broad  and  clean:  almost  immediately 
beyond  it,  in  the  Village  of  Verri^res, 
is  the  French  frontier  Custom-house ; 
and  near  this  spot  the  road  divides  into 
two  branches;  one  going  to  NeuchAtel, 
the  other  to  Lausanne.(0  The  Neuch&tel 
road  passes  through  a  narrow  gorge  of 
the  Jura  to  a  plain,  whence  it  is  carried 
about  midway  up  a  monntain,  and 
formed  into  a  magnificent  gallery ;  the 
soil  above  which  is  prevented  from  fall- 
ing by  very  strong  hurdles,  placed  one 
row  above  the  other:  and  beyond  this 
gallery  the  extensive  Laice  of  NeuchA- 
tel,  and  the  Glaciers  of  Berne  (being  the 
JunKfrau,(>)  theMoine,  the  Righer,etc.)> 
suddenly  present  themselves  to  view. 
The  road  then  descends  to  the  margin 
of  the  Lake,  where  the  scenery  is  bold, 
rich,  and  beautifal.(3)     NenchAtel,  a 

(•)  AtOuchy,  near  Lausanne,  there  is  a 
good  Inn,  PHdtel  de  T^^ncre,  whence  Steam- 
ers go  to  and  from  Geneva  daily. 

(•)  This  Mountain  rites  fh>m  the  Valley  of 
Lanterbrouno  to  the  height  of  12,852  feel, 
and  is  the  nrost  niagniHoent  and  extraor- 
dioary  Alp  of  all  the  northern  chain. 


large  Town,  contains  two  Inn?,  le  Fan- 
con  and  les  Balances.  There  are 
several  handsome  villas  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; and  the  new  and  excellent 
road  from  Portarlier  hither,  is  a  superb 
work.  From  Neuchdtel  to  Lausanne 
the  road  passes  through  a  lovely  coun- 
try to  Concise ;  where  the  Inn  Is  clean 
and  comfortable :  and  thence  it  pro- 
ceeds to  Orbe,  which,  though  a  small 
village,  has  a  tolerable  Inn. 

This  Passage  of  the  Jura,  by  Salins, 
through  Pontarlier,  to  Lausanne,  is  far 
preferable  to  that  by  way  of  Poligny:— 
there  being  only  one  steep  hill  in  the 
Pontarlier  road,  and  nothing  to  alarm 
the  most  fearful  Traveller.  The  road 
from  Lausanne,  by  Yevay  and  Bex,  to 
the  Swiss  Frontier,  Is  likewise  good  and 
flat,  one  steep  hill  between  Lausanne 
and  Vcvay  excepted. 

The  Custom-house  at  Yerrl^res  is  no 
great  annoyance  to  persons  who  travel 
in  their  own  carriage. 

ROUTE  FBOM  FLORETfCE  THROUGH  BO- 
LOGNA, TEinCF,  VieiVKA,  PRAGUE, 
AND  DRESDEN,  TO  HAMBURG,  (ij 

23  FusMa— See  **  Route  from  MHan 
through  Bergamo,  etc.,  to  Ve- 
nice, Bologna,  and  Florence.** 
renice,  by  water,  five  miles;— 
and  thence,  by  water,  to  Mestre, 
flve  miles. 
1  'A  Trcviso—Prlnelpallnn, ZaPosfa 

1       Spresiano 

(i)  A  Steam-packet  pliet  opoa  this  Lake, 
when  weather  pennils,  between  Yverdon  and 
Neocbatel 

^4)  See,  under  "  Germany,"  the  price  of 
post-horses  in  that  oouutry. 
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7. 


Conegliano 

Sacile 

PordenoDe  (>)— aDCiently  Pwrtus 

Naonis 
Valvasone 
Codroipo 
Udine 
Nogaredo 
Goertx 
Cerniexa 
Wippach 
Prdtoald 
AdeUberg—See,  under  '^  Ger- 

MAinr/'  the  Route  from  Vienna 

to  Trieste* 
Lasse 

Ober-Layhach 
Laybach— See,   under  "Gebma- 

NY,"  tlie  Route  from  Vienna  to 

Trieste. 
Podpetsch 
S,  Oswald 
Franz 
Zilly 

Gannomtz 
Freistritz 
Mahrburg-^ee,  under  "  Gkr- 

jiANT,"  the  Route  from  Vienna 

to  Trieste. 
Ehrenhaussen 
Lebring 
KahUdorf 
Gratz— See,  under  '<  Geruant, 

the    Route    from   Vienna    to 

Trieste. 
Pegau 
Rettelstein 
BrvLck  on  the  Muhr—lnn,  VAu- 

truche, 
Murzhofen 
Krieglach 
Murzusehlag 
Schottwein 
Neukirchen 

Neustadi--lnn,  le  Liond'or, 
Neudorf 
Vienna 
EnztTMdoTf 


(i)  Travellers  who*  take  the  RlagenfUrt 
road  cross  the  Tag^amsnto^  and  then  pro- 
ceed to— 

yuiack       .      .      .      .  IV, 

Veldtn       .      .      i      .      . 

Klagenfurt 

St.  Veil 

Friesach 

Neumarkt 


7a 
7a 

7. 

7. 

7a 


»» 


7a 

7a 


7* 
74 

7a 
74 

74 


7a 


V4 

7. 
7. 

2 
2 

17a 
1 

17. 
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Stoekerau 

Mallebern 

Hollabrunnr~lnn,  le  Cerf, 

Jexelsdorf 

Znaym 

Freynersdorf 

Budweis-'lnn,  le  Cerf, 

Sehelletau 

Stannem 

Iglau 

Steeken 

Deutsehbrodt 

Steindorf 

Jenikau 

Czaslau 

Kollin 

Planian 

Bdmischbrod— 'Inn,    the    Post- 
house. 

Bicchowitz 

Prague 

Strzedokluk 

Schlan 

Teinitz 

Laun 

Merschotdtz 

Toplitz 

Ormensa 

Peterswald 

Zechist 

Dresden 

Meissen 

Stanchitz 

Wernsdorf 

Wurtzen-'lnn,  la  Croix  Noire, 

Leipzig— See,  under  "  Germaiit/ 
the  Route  from  Hamburg  to 
Leipsic. 

Landsberg—lQu,  VOurs. 

Coethen 

Kalbe^lnn,  VEtoile. 

Magdeburg  —  Inn,  la  Cour  de 
Prusse, 

Burgstal 

Stendal 

Osterburg 

Arentsee 

isnzen 


Unzmarkt 
Judenberg 
KnUUleld 
Lraubath 
Zeoben . 
Bruck  . 


•A 
7. 


Posit     13  y. 
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2  74  Lubtken 

1  Vi  Boitxenburg 

2  J^ioAen&ur^ 

1  V*  Hamburg— -Inns,  J7dfe{  de  toutes 
les  Butsies,  etc. 


130  V4  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  DRESDEN,  THROUGH  BBR- 
LIIC,  TO  HAMBURG. 

3  Meissen 

1  'A  Klappendorf 

2  Oschatz 

4  74  Torgau 

3  74  Pretsche 

3  TFtttenfterjjr 

2  ^o&stadt— Trarellerstasalready 
mentioned)  should  go  from 
Kropstadt  through  Jutterbock 
to  Treuenbritzea. 

2  7>  Treuen&rttiKen 

2  74  Beiitx 

2  V4  PotsdatTir— Though  the  horses  are 
changed  between  Potsdam  and 
Berlin,  the  four  posts  are  paid 
for  at  once. 

4  Berlin 

1  7*  Botxoto 

2  FehrbeHin 
2      JTyrttz 

1  7a  Eleexke 
1       Perleberg 

1  7a  Lenxen— This  Town  is  charming- 

ly situated.    A  ferry  over  the 
Elbe. 

2  74  Lubthen 

1  7s  i?ottJC«n6iirgr 

2  Bschenburg 

1  7»  Hamburg-*-The  Road  from  Berlin 

to  Hamburg  is  excellent,  two 
German  miles  excepted,  which 
belong  to  the  King  of  Denmark; 
who  has  hitherto  prevented  the 
amendment  of  the  road  in  his 
territories. 

47  74  posts. 

ROUTE  VROM   BBRLIK   TO  HAMBURG.—- 

(NEW  ROAD.) 

German 
mUca. 

2  Spandau— A  celebrated  Fortress. 

3  7«  ifanen 
2      Pessin 

1  V4  Frisak 

27.  Wusterhausen 


of 


1  Kytitx  ' 

3  Kletxke 

2  74  Perleberg 
8       Wamow 

2       Ludwlgslust  — The    Capital 

Mecklenburg  Schwerin. 
2  V4  Bedewin 
274  Vellahn 

2  7a  BotUenburgr 

4  7»  Eeheburg 

3  Hamburg 

38  miles. 


The  whole  of  this  Road  is  good,  ex- 
cept that  part  which  passes  through  the 
territory  of  Denmark. 

ROUTE  FROM  FLORENCE,  THROUGH  MAN- 
TUA AND  BY  THE  TYROL,  TO  AUGS- 
BURG AND  WURTZBURG. 


9 

17« 

17a 

IV4 
1 

17a 

17a 
1 

V4 
174 
17. 
174 
IV4 
1 


IV4 


Bologna 

Samoggia 

Modena 

Carpi 

JVotn 

S,  Benedetto 

Mantua 

Boverbella 

Villafran^oa 

Verona 

Volarni 

Peri 

ilia— Inn,  la  Corona, 

Roveredo— This  Town  was  an- 
ciently called  Boboretum:  its 
principal  Inns  are,  la  Bosa  and 
%a  Corona. 

Trent->From  Verona  hither  the 
road  follows  the  course  of  the 
Adige.— Trent,  anciently  called 
Tridentum,  is  placed  in  a  de- 
lightful valley  at  the  base  of  the 
Alps,  between  Italy  and  Germa- 
ny. Its  Cathedral,  a  Gothic  edi- 
fice, contains  an  excellent  Or- 
gan ;  and  beyond  the  Gate  of 
San  Lorenzo  is  a  fine  Bridge, 
thrown  over  the  Adige.  The  prin- 
cipal Inn  here  is  VAigle  d'or. 

Zavt's  —  Between  Lavls  and  the 
next  post,  Salurn,  lies  the  Vil- 
lage of  San  Mlchele;  opposite  to 
which,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Adige,  is  the  entrance  into  a 
Valley  anciently  denominated 
Naunia,  from  the  Naunus,  a 
considerable  river^  which  flows 
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through  it.  The  Naunes,  a  brare 
Alpine  nation,  were  subjugated 
by  Augustus;  whose  triamphal 
car,  according  to  Pliny,  they 
followed  to  the  Capitol.  Naunia 
is  now  called  the  Yal  di  Non. 
The  Town  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance  to  this  Valley  bears  the 
name  of  Mezzo  Lombardo,-^in 
Latin,  Meta  Longobardiea  f  and 
that  oh  the  len  is  denominated 
Mezzo  Tedesco,— in  Latin  M^ta 
Teutonica.  Stgnor  Piaamonti, 
of  Trent,  who  has  lately  publish- 
ed an  account  of  this  Valley, 
describes  it  as  containing  above 
forty  thousand  inhabttants;  as 
having  produced  several  dis- 
tinguished literati,  divines,  and 
statesmen  ;  — and  as  being  so 
rich  in  picturesque  scenery,  that 
Travellers  would  find  themselves 
amply  repaid  for  visiting  it. 

1       Saturn — Inn,  la  Couronne. 

1       Egna 

1       Brandzol 

1  Botzen— Inns,  the  Post-house, 
and  la  Scala.  Botzen  stands  on 
the  banks  of  tbe  Cisach,  amidst 
lofty  mountains;  and  hence  to 
Brixen  the  drive  is  lovely. 

1       Deutschen 

1       Kollman 

1  7a  l?rw;e«— This  Town  is  beautifully 
placed  at  the  confluence  of  tbe 
rivers  Rienz  and  Eisach :  its 
Cathedral  contains  good  pic- 
tures. Inns,  la  Croix  md  I  Ele- 
phant, 

1       ObeT-Mittenu)ald 

1  SteTzinQen—l\iQ  Post-house  is  a 
very  comfortable  Inn.  The  road 
between  Sterzingen  and  Inns- 
pruck  traverses,  for  several 
miles^  a  lofty  chain  of  Moun- 
tains called  the  Brenner. 

1  jBretMier— The  Post-house  is  a 
good  Inn.  From  Sterzingen  to 
Brenner  a  steep  ascent,  but  an 
excellent  road. 

1       Steinach 

1      Sehdnherg—lhe  Inn  here  is  good. 

1  lonspruck— This  City,  the  Capital 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  reputed  to  con- 
tain 10,000  inhabitants,  is 
placed  in  a  romantic  Valley, 
watered  by  the  river  Inn,  an- 
ciently the^nu«.—- tbe  Mau^Q' 


1 
1 

1 

iVa 
1 

i 

1  'A 

IV. 


iVa 
1 

IVa 
IVa 
1 

IVa 
IVa 
1 

IVa 
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Uum  erected  bere  in  tbe  Fran- 
ciscan Church,  to  record  the 
principal  incidents  of  the  life  of 
Maiimiltan,  merits  notice.  Lb 
Soleil  (for  is  a  good  Inn ;  and 
VAigle  is  tolerably  good. 

Ziri— Few  scenes  can  vie  in  su- 
blimity with  the  Passage  of  the 
Zirl. 

Flatten 

Ober-Miemingen 

Nassereit'-lnn,  the  Post-house. 

Zermos— Inn,  la  Lion  d'or. 

Beito^lnn,  the  Post-house. 

Fuessen 

Bosshaupten 

Schongau 

Bohenwart 

Leehfeld 

Augsburg— Principal  Inns  are,  the 
Three  Moors,  ami  the  WMte 
Lamb.  See,under  **  Gerhaitt,'* 
the  Route  from  Frankfort  to 
Augsburg. 

Meittingen 

Donawert 

Nordlitigen 

Dunkelspuhl 

Creilsheim 

Blaufelden 

Mergentheim 

Bischefsheim 

Wurtzburg  —  Principal  Inn,  to 
Cour  de  Baf>iere,  See,  under 
"  Gbrmaky,"  ihe  Route  from 
Vienna  to  Ostend. 


68  V4  posts. 

The  road  tbl-ough  the  Tyrol,  from 
Trent  to  Innspruck,  was  once  excellent; 
and  is  still  good,  though  it  has  been,  of 
late  years,  injured  by  heavy  cannon  and 
artillery-waggons  passing  over  It.  Tbe 
views  in  this  country  are  picturesque, 
beautiful,  and  sublime :  and  where  the. 
road  quits  the  plains  of  Italy  to  asceno^ 
the  Rhffitian  Alps,  are  two  gigantic  and 
extraordinary  rocks,  which  seem  to 
have  been  severed  by  tbe  hand  of  Na- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  pas- 
sage to  the  Adige ;  whose  graceful  sinu- 
osities embellish  every  scene  In  which 
they  present  themselves. 

ROUTE  FROM  VENICE  TO  TRKKT. 

Mestre,  by  water. 
1  Va  T revise 
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1 V4  Catt$lfraneo^ 

1  'A  Bassano 

2  'A  Primolano 

2  Borgo  di  Sugana^Beiween  this 
Town  and  Primolano,  Travellers 
pass  the  little  river  Riga,  and 
enter  the  Tyrol,  beginning,  at 
Borgo  dl  Sugana,  to  pay  one 
florin  per  horse. 

1  <A  Pergine  -^  A  third  horse  from 
Trent  to  Pergine,  and  vic$  versd. 

1      Trent 


li  V4  posts. 

ROrTE  EN  YOITURIN,  DURING  SUMMER, 
FROM  ROME,  THROUGH  FLORENCE  AND 
MILAN,  BY  THE  SIMPLON  TO  GENE- 
YA;  and  OYER  THE  JURA  ALPS  TO 
POLIGNY,  DIJON,  MELUN,  PARIS,  AND 
BOULOGNE.  (0 

First  day,  Baccano  and  Roneiglione. 

Second  day,  Viterho  and  Bolsena, 

Third  day,  Radicofani  and  San  Qui- 
rieo.  » 

At  the  Casiom-house  on  Radieo- 
f  ani,  Travellers  usually  pay  from 
three  to  sii  panls,  according  to 
the  number  of  their  trunks,  for 
having  them  plumbed,-Hind  thus 
secured  from  examination  in  the 
Tuscan  State. 

Fourth  day,  Montaroni  and  Siena, 
If  luggage  be  not  plumbed,  it  is 
examine^  on  going  into  Siena,  by 
the  Roman  Gate. 

Fifth  day,  Barbarino  and  Florence, 
On  entering  the  latter  City,  Tra- 
vellers usually  give  a  few  pauls  to 
the  Custom-house  Officers.  The 
Aquila  Nera  is  the  Inn  usually 
resorted  to  by  Yetturini 

Sixth  day,  Le  Masckere  and  Pietra- 
mala. 

Seventh  day,  Poggioli  and  Bologntu 

Eighth  day,  Modeua  and  Marsaglia, 

Ninth  day,  Parma  and  San  Donnino. 

Tenth  day,  Piaeenza  and  Casal-Puster- 
lengo. 

Beyond  Piaeenza,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Po,  is  a  Custom-house 
where  trunks,  and  even  the  inside 
of  carriages,  undergo  a  strict  ex* 

(*)  So  Mile  eare  is  now  taken  of  the  Shn- 
plon  road,  that  Travellert  should  neither  at- 
tempt leaving  nor  entering  Italy  by  this 


amination ;  but  where  nothing 
appears  to  be  considered  as  con- 
traband, except  silks,  and  other 
wearing-apparel  not  made  up.  It 
is  advisable  to  have  luggage 
plumbed  here. 

Eleventh  day,  Melegnano  and  Milan. 

Twelfth  day,  Cascina  and  Sesto  Ca- 
lende. 

Thirteenth  day,  Fariolo  amj  Vogogna, 
Travellers  (if  the  weather  be  fa- 
vonrable)  usually  send  their  car- 
riages empty  from  Seslo  to  Fari- 
olo, going  themselves  in  the 
Steam- packet ;  or  hiring,  at  Sesto, 
a  boat,  whiclr  costs  a  Napoleon, 
buonamano  to  the  Boatmen  in- 
clusive ;  and  proceed  first  to 
Arena,  next  to  the  Borromcan 
Islands,  and  then  to  Fariolo. 

Fourteenth  day,  Domo  d*Ossola  and 
Simplon, 

Fifteenth  day,  Brigg, 

Sixteenth  day,  Tonrtemagne  and  Sion. 

Seventeenth   day,  Martigny  and  St. 
Maurice, 

Eighteenth  day,  Sf.^m^oupft and  Tho- 
non. 

Nineteenth  day,  Geneva. 

Twentieth  day,  Gex  and  Morez. 

Travellers  are  obliged  to  have 
their  passports  signed  at  Gex; 
and  at  the  French  Custom-house 
between  Gex  and  Morez,  trunks 
are  completely  unpacked,  and  ri- 
gorously examined;  as  likewise 
are  the  insides  of  carriages:  no- 
thing, however,  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered as  contraband,  by  the 
searchers  here,  except  wearing- 
apparel  not  made  up,  ROman 
pearls,  and  Geneva  watches  and 
trinkets  for  sale.  At  Morez, 
'    trunks,  etc.  are  again  examined. 

Twenty-first  day,   Champagnole  and 
Peligny. 

On  arriving  at  Poligny,  Travellers 
are  usually  obliged  to  deliver  up 
their  passports  at  the  Sous-Pre- 
fecture, whence  they  are  for- 
warded to  Parir:  new  passports 
(the  expense  of  which  is  firty  sous 
each)  are  substituted  for  those 
left  at  the  Sous-Pr6fecture. 

rente,  sooner  in  spring  than  June,  nor  later 
in  autumn  tlian  October. 
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Tweuty-second-day,  Mont-iOus-Vau- 
drey  and  Auxonne. 

Twenty-lhird  day,  iDt/on  aod  Pont-de- 
Pany, 

Twenty-fourth  day,  Vitteaux  aod  Rou- 
vray. 

Twenty-firih  day,  Lucy-le-BoU  and 
Auxerre. 

Twenty-sixth  day,  Joigny  and  Sens. 

Twenty-seventh  day,  Fossard  and  JIf «- 
fun. 

Twenty-eighth  day,  Charenton  &nd  Pa- 
ris, 

The  road  from  Fossard,  through 
Melun,  to  Paris,  contains  less 
pavement  than  that  through  Fon- 
tainebleau;  hut  is  more  hiUy,  and 
not  so  pleasant.  The  mode  of 
proceeding,  with  respect  to  pass- 
ports at  Paris,  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

Twenty-ninth  day,  J^eaumont and  Beau- 
vais. 

Thirtieth   day,  Granvilliers  and  Ai- 
raines. 

Thirty-first  day,   iVoum'on  and  Mon- 
tr euil. 

Thirty-second  day,  Boulogne. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  the  passage  from  Boulogne 
to  Dover  is,  generally  speaking, 
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accomplished  in  less  time  than 
from  Calais  to  Dover;  bat  the 
Boulogne  Steam-packets  nellber 
go  so  often,  nor  so  regularly,  to 
London,  as  those  from  Calais. 
The  CommissionnairesBi  the  Bou- 
logne Hotels,  undertake  to  em- 
bark carriages  and  luggage,  and 
pay  for  the  permit,  etc.,  which  al- 
together amounts  to  about  forty 
francs ;  beside  ten  francs  for  the 
Commissionnaire, 
British    Travellers,    who    design 
landing  at  Dover,  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  bring  with  them  a  sin- 
gle article  which  pays  duty,  if 
they  would  wish  to  avoid  deten- 
tion, fatigue,  and  needless  ex- 
pense. 
The  Voilurin  was  Balzani,  Padrone 
di  Vetture  at  Rome;  who  charged,  for 
conveying  a  landaulet  drawn  by  three 
strong  horses,  and  two  meals  a-day, 
with  four  good  bed-rooms,  every  night, 
(br  two  Masters  and  two  Senrants,  a 
hundred  Louis-d'or,  hxAonamano  inclu- 
sive :  he  defraying  the  expenses  of  bar- 
riers and  toll-bridges ;  and  likewise  fur- 
nishing extra  horses  whenever  needful, 
and  paying  the  tax  levied  in  France  up- 
on foreign  Voiturin8«(<) 


ROUTE^  EN  VOITURIN,  FROM  FLORRlfCE  TO  VENICE,  MILAN,  TURIN,  AND  OTBR 
MONT-CENIS  TO  P0NT-DE-BEAUV0I8IN,  DURING  THB  SUMMER  OF  1822,  WITH  AN 
ENGLISH  LANDAULET,  DRAWN  BT  THREE  HORSES. 


Hours. 

Days 

Inns. 

LeMaschere  . 

•    • 

.  37.  .    .  ., 

Pietramala  . 

•    • 

.  47.  ,    .    , 

1st 

A  singie  house. 

Poggioli    .    . 

•    • 

.  57.  .    .    . 

(Not  far  beyond  Pietramala  Is  the  Bar- 
rier where  luggage  may  be  plumbed 
for  Venice.) 

Bologna    •    . 

.   3/a  .     .     , 

.     2d 

Sao  Marco. 

II  Te     .    .    , 

t    •    • 

.  23/4  .    .    . 

A  single  house. 

Ferrara  •    •    . 

.  27.  .    .    . 

3d 

1  tre  Mori. 

Rovigo  .    .    . 

.7      .    .    . 

La  Posta. 

Monselice .    . 

.  37. .    .    . 

4th 

La  Posta. 

Dolo .    .    .    . 

.  5     .    .    , 

La  Gampana. 

Mestre  .    .    . 

.  47.  .    .    . 

'  5th 

La  Campana. 

Venice  .    .    , 

•  «<  /a  •     ,      , 

.   6th 

II  Leone  Bianco. 

Padua    .    .    . 

.   67.  •      . 

Stella  d*ora. 

Vicenza    . 

.  47.  .     .    • 

!   7th 

I  due  Rode. 

Villa  Nuova 

.4     .    .    . 

A  comfortless  single  house. 

Verona  .    . 

.  37.  .    . 

\  8th 

1  due  Torri. 

(')  The  most  profitable  money  Travellers 
can  take  from  Rome  to  defray  the  expense 
of  this  journey  is  Louis-d'ors  and  Napoleons ; 
there  being  ia  general  no  agio  upon  gold  at 


Rome.  But  if  there  be  an  agio,  the  best  plan 
is  to  take  Spanish  dollars,  and  change  tbem 
into  Napoleons  at  FkNwace. 
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PesMara .    .    . 
Ponte  San  Marco 
Brescia  .... 
Antignate .    .    . 
Gorgonzola  .    . 


Hoars. 
.  3 

.  3V. 
.  2 
.  4'A 

.4^/4 


Days. 
9th 
10th 


tons. 


lUilao 

Magenta  .... 
Novara  ..... 
VercelH  .... 
Cigliano  .... 
Chiva$so    .... 

ToriDO 

S,  Amhrogio  ,  .  . 
Siua{')  ..... 
Lam-le-hourg  .  . 
Modane  .... 
St.  Jean  de  Mau rienne  3 '/ 

AiguebelU 6 

CfMvanne 4 

Ghamb^ry 2 

Echelles 4'A 

Pont-de-Beauvoisin  .  2v« 


2 

37» 
37. 
37. 
5 

27. 
37. 

4 

57. 
8 

27. 


a  • 


Inn  bad. 
La  Posta. 

I  due  Torri. 

II  Pozzo. 

Albergo  Grande  al  Ponte :  extravagant- 
ly dear,  and  comfortless. 

Gorgonzola  is  famous  Tor  its  excellent 
cheese,  cdiledStracchini. 
11th    Gran  Bretagna. 

Albergo  Grande. 
12th    I  treRe. 

I  tre  Re. 
13th    La  Corona  grossa. 

I  due  Buovi  Rossi. 
14th 

15th 

16th 

17th 

18th 

19th 


A  comfortless  single  house. 

La  Poste. 
La  Poste. 


ROUTE,  EN  TOITURIN,  FfiOM  NAPLES  TO  ROME,  SIENA,  FLORENCE,  LVCCA,  GENOA, 
TURIN,  AND  BY  THE  MONT-CENIS  TO  PONT-DE-BEAUVOlSlN,  PARIS,  AND  CALAIS, 
DURING  THE  SPRING  OF  1827,  WITH  AN  ENGLISH  LANDAULET,  DRAWN  BT  FOUU 
HORSES. 


If  Travellers,  instead  of  going  by  way 
of  Florence,  turn  eff  at  PoggibonsI, 
passing  through  Gammiano,  La  Scala, 
and  Pisa,  to  Lucca,  they  save  about 


twenty  miles;  and  make  this  by  far  the 
shortest  road  from  Naples  to  Calais— 
that  by  the  Simplon  excepted. 


Days.  Roman  Mileg. 

1st.  Capua 16 

S  Agata     ....  16 

2d.  Mola 17 

Terracina  ....  24 
3d.  Pontine  Marsket    .  26 


VelUtri 


14 


Road  rough.    Inn,  the  Post-house. 

Road  excellent.    Inn,  the  Post-house. 

Road  excellent.    Inn,  the  Villa  di  Caposele. 

Road  excellent.    Inn  good. 

Road  excellent.    Inn  at  Torre  de*  tre  Pontic  or 

opposite  to  the  Braschi  Villa:  former  best. 
Road  excellent.    Inn,  Albergo  iVtiovo,  Piazza 

del  Duomo. 
Road  good.    Inn,  VEuropa, 
Road  excellent. 

Road  excellent.    Inn,  Fa  Fontana. 
Road  excellent.    Inns,  the  Aquila  Nera,  and 

Leone  d'oro. 
Road  excellent.    Inn,  outside  of  the  town. 
Road  excellent.    Inn,  the  Post-house,  and  not 

good. 
Road  excellent,  thebed  of  the  torrent  excepted. 

Inn,  a  single  house. 
Road  excellent.    Inn,  the  Cheval  AngUtit. 
Road  excellent.    Inn,  the  Aigle  Noir, 


4th.  AUano 11 

Rome 16 

5th.  Monterosi.    ...  24 

Roneiglione   ...  10 

6th.  Montefiascone    .    .  27 
Aequapendente  .    .21 

7lh.  La  Seala    ....  12 

Buoneowvento    .    .  16 
8th.  Siena 16 

(<;  Balzani's  drifcrt  take  post-horses  from  Snsa  1o  the  Italian  Barrier. 
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PoggihoMi 


Bdinan  Miles 
...  16 


9th.  Florence 

iOih.  Pistoja  . 

Laeca    . 

11th.  Massa.    . 

12lfa.  Sarztna  . 


24 
20 
25 
25 
14 


La  Spexia 


13th.  Borghetto 


14 


14th.  Settri 20 


15th.  Ruta 15 


Genoa.    .    .    '   ^    -15 


16lh.  Roneo 18 


(t)  The  passage-boat  is  a  tolerably  good 
one:  and,  aooordiDg  to  the  tariff,  every 


Road  excellent.    Uin,  the  Alhergo  della   Co- 
rona. 

Road  excellent. 

Road  good.    Inn,  La  Locanda  di  Londra* 

Road  good.    Inn,  la  Croce  di  Malta* 

Road  good.    Inn,  Hdtel  des  Quatre  JValtons. 

First  seven  miles  a  narrow,  rough,  and,  in  wet 
weather,  a., swampy  road;  which  may  be 
avoided  by  going  through  Carrara.  Inn,  Ho- 
tel de  Londret, 
137*  At  a  short  distance  beyond  Sarzana»  Travellers 
cross  theMagra.(>)  Road  good,  but  it  crosses 
the  beds  of  two  smaU  torrents,  inn  at  La 
Spezia,  the  Hdtel  de  VUnivers, 

A  high  hill  beyond  La  Spezia;  after  passing 
which  the  road  descends  to  the  side  of  the 
Magra.  Inn  at  Rorghetto,  VEuropcu  The 
Passage  of  a  part  of  the  Apennine,  called  the 
Rracco,  commences  at  Rorghetto,  and  ter- 
minates at  Sestri. 

Inn,  Hdiel  de  la  belle  Europe.  From  Bor- 
ghetto to  Mattarana  is  an  ascent  of  eight 
miles ;  the  inclination  of  the  road  being  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Simplon;  but  the 
width  is  not  so  great.  Mattarana  contains  a 
small  Inn,  where  Travellers,  io  case  of  neces- 
sity, might  sleep.  Hence  the  ascent  con- 
tinues for  four  miles;  the  road  being  cut 
through  rocks  of  marble,  on  the  side  of  a 
lofty  mountain;  and  as  this  part  of  the  pas- 
sage is  unsheltered,  it  would,  in  stormy  wea- 
ther, be  dangerous.  The  descent  to  Sestri 
is,  in  length,  about  eight  miles;  and,  with 
regard  to  smoothness  and  hardness,  the 
whole  road  from  Rorghetto  to  Sestri  Is  per- 
fection. 

inn,  the  GranBretagna;  a  small  breakfasling- 
place.  From  Sestri  the  road  lies  on  the  sea- 
shore as  far  as  Ghiavari,  where  it  begins  to 
ascend  another  branch  of  the  Apennine,  and 
is  again  cut  through  marble  rocks  at  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  which  overhangs  the 
sea.  About  midway  between  Sestri  and  Ruta> 
it  passes  through  two  Grottos,  delved  in  a 
rock  of  hard  yellow  marble.  Near-  these 
Grottos  there  is  a  sad  want  of  parapet-walls. 
On  coming  to  Ruta,  the  road  passes  through 
another  Grotto,  the  length  of  which  is  very 
considerable. 

The  goodness  of  the  road  between  Sestri  and 
Chiavari,  and  thence  to  Genoa,  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded even  in  Italy;  where  fine  roads  are 
now  almost  universal. 

Inn,  La  Croce  di  Malta,  and  very  comfortable. 


four-wheeled   carriage,    drawn    by   foor 
horses,  pays  three  francs  for  the  passage. 
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Da78.  Roman  Miles. 

Road  excellent;  it  passes,  for  five  miles, 
through  a  flat  coontry,  and  then  ascends  a 
lofty  mountain  of  the  Apennine,  not  exposed 
to  every  blast  of  wind,  like  the  old  road 
over  the  Bocchetta;  but  securely  sheltered 
throughout  the  whole  passage,  which  termi- 
nates at  Ronca. 

^ovi .20     Inn,  Hdtel  de  V Europe,    The  road,  which  is 

flat  and  good,  passes  through  a  lovely  little 
valley,  almost  circular,  and  embellished  with 
a  water-fall. 

I7th.  Alessandria.    .    .    .  12     \jin,  Grande  Alhergo  d: Italia.    Road  good, 
'i*'* *®     Inn, /i  JLconc  d'oro.    Road  good. 

18th.  Poerino 15     Inn,  VAngelo,    From  Astl  hither  there  is  a 

gentle  descent  almost  the  whole  way.    Road 
good. 
^      Turin 12     Road  excellent. 

19th.  S.  Amhrogio   .    .    .  127a  Inn,  la  Vigna.    Road  excellent. 

^    .     Sum 10     Inn, /a  i*o«fa.    Road  good. 

20th.  LanS'le-bourg .    .    .  20     Inn,  the  Hdtel  Royal,    Road  excellent  to  the 

first  Post-house.  Hours,  in  ascending,  two 
and  a  half.  Near  the  Valley,  embellished 
with  a  pretty  miniature  Lake,  an  Avalanche 
seems  to  have  fallen  lately;  the  trees  and 
fences  being  broken  by  immense  masses  of 
snow;  but  the  road  remains  uninjured. 
Hours,  in  ascending  from  the  first  Post-house 
to  La  Grande  Croix,  about  two  and  a  half. 
Road  excellent,  and,  thus  far,  free  from  snow. 
From  La  Grande  Croix  to  Lans-1e»bourg,  some 
snow  in  the  road,  and  an  immense  quantity 
on  each  side.  Time  employed  in  going,  two 
hours  and  fifty  minutes.  Beyond  the  Post- 
house,  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  road, 
on  the  16th  May  1827,  was  a  sheet  of  ice, 
bordered  with  walls  of  snow  twenty-feet  high ; 
and  the  Lake  of  Mont-Genis  was  completely 
frozen.  ^ 

Modane 14     Inn,  the  Lion  d'or,    The[road  from  Lans-le- 

bourg  to  Modane  suffered  by  the  inclement 
winter  of  1827 :— one  of  the  Galleries  gave 
way ;  and  considerable  quantities  of  earth 
fell  from  the  heights  above  it.  These  mis- 
chiefs, however,  are  now  repaired. 

21st.  St,  Jean-de-Mau- 

rienne     ....  20     Inn,  the  BStel  de  VEurope,    Road  excellent^ 
Aiguehelle  ,    .    .    .  16     Inn,  the.  Hdtel  de  V  Union,    Road  excellent. 

2M,  Montmelliant    ,    .14     Inn,  the  Post-house.    Road  excellent. 

Chamb^ry  .    .    .    .  10     \nn,  Hdtel  du  petit  Paris,    Road  excellent. 

23d.  Pont-de-Beauvoisin  24     Inn,  la  Posta,   Road  excellent. 

La  Tour-durPin.    .  16     Inn,  Hdtel  Chdlat.    Road  reqalres  some  tri- 
fling repairs. 

24lh.  La  VerpilUere    .    .  18     Inn,  the  Chapeau  Rouge,   Road  tolerable. 
Lyon 18     Inn^  Hdtel  du  Pare,    Road  tolerable. 

25th.  St,  Georges     ...  24     Inn,  Hdtel  du  Chine  vert.    Road  tolerable. 
Macon 20     Inn,  Hdtel  de  I'Europe,    Road  in  bad  condi- 
tion. 


6-22 

Days.  Roman  Miles. 

26th.  Totirnuf     .    .    .    .18 
ChdloM-tur-Saone .  16 

27th.  La  Rockepot   ...  18 


Arnay SO 

28th.  Saulieu  .    .    .    ...  18 

Rouvray  .  .  .  .14 
29lb.  Vermanton     ...  27 

Auierre 16 

30th.  Joigny 19 

Sent 18 

31st.  Fossard 2» 

Melun 23 

32d.  Montgeron.    .    .    .18 

Paris 15 

33d.  Beaumont  ....  20 

Noailles 16 

34lh.  MaTseilleriUT'V (Hse  24 

Poix 16 

35th.  Abbeville    ....  26 

Bernay  .  .  .  .  .13 
36th.  Samer     .....  27 


Boulogne    .    .    .    .11 
37th«  Calais ......  22 
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Inn,  le  Sauwige,   Road  bad . 

Inn,  let  Troit  Faisant.  Road  belter  than  near 

Macon. 
Inn,  le  Chevreuil.  Road  badly  payed  for  two 

miles  beyond  Chalons,  and  afterwards  tole- 
rable. 
Inn,  la  Croix  Blanche, 
Inn,  the  Post-house. 
Inn,  I'Hdtel  de  Vaucienne  Potte. 
Inn  comrortless.  *  Road  bad. 
Inn,  Hdtel  de  Beaune,   Road  tolerable. 
Inn,  Hdtel  des  Cinq  Minews,   Road  tolcri- 

ble;  some  part  of.  it  payed. 
Inn,  r^cu.   Road  heavy,  and  ill  kept. 
Inn,  la  Potte.   Some  part  of  the  road  is  paved. 

the  rest  heavy  and  ill  kept. 
Inn,  the  Hdtel  de  France.    Near  Melon  tte 

road  is  paved,  and  in  bad  condition. 
Inn,  the  Ville  de  Lyon.    Road  indirferenl. 
Road  tolerably  good. 
Inn,  le  Paon.    Road  paved,  and  well  kept. 
Inn,  Hdtel  de  Calais.   Road  tolerably  good. 
Inn,  the  Epee  Royale.    Road  tolerably  good. 
Inn,  the  Berceau  d'or.   Road  good. 
Inn,  the  Tete  de  Bceuf,    Road  good. 
Inn,  the  Post-house.    Road  good. 
Inn,  the  Tete  de  Basuf.   Road  good,  eicepj 

the  pavement  and  hill  in  the  Town  of  ion- 

treuil. 
Inn,  Hotel  du  Nord.   Road  good. 
Inn,  Roberts* s  Hotel.    Road  good. 


Number  of  Roman  miles  1236 
Number.of  English  miles 

from  Calais  to  London 

by  the  Steam-packet  .    126 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  with  any 
degree  of  precision,  the  distance  from 
Naples  to  Calais;  because Frenoh  posts 
are  not  all  of  the  same  length ;  and  the 
length  of  Italian  posts  varies  mate- 
rially;, added  to  which,  there  are  no 
mile-stones  placed  regularly  in  any  part 
of  the  Route ;  and  consequently  the 
foregoing  calculations  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  Roman  miles  from  one 
stage  to  another  may  sometimes  be 
erroneous : — but  the  state  of  the  roads 
in  May,  1827,  (after  a  long^series  of 
heavy  rain)  is  given  with  accuracy ;  and 

BOUTE,    EN   VOITURIN,  FROM  ROME,  THROCGH  VOLTERRA,  PISA,    LUCCA,         ^ 
AlfD  TURW,  BY  MONT-CENIS  AN©  CHAMB^RT,  TO  PARIS  AHD  CALAIS,  WnB 
fiHGLlSH  POST-CHAISE  AlfD  FOUR  HORSES. 

Days. 
1st  Boccano 


the  best  Inns  are  recapitulated,  for  the 
convenience  of  Persons  who  trtw'" 
voiturin.  .     .  .,,. 

The  following  Route,  nearly  simi" 
to  that  which  precedes  it,  isgi^en'or 
the  benefit  of  persons  who  travel  rj 
voiturin,  and  who  may  wish  to  »« 
made  acquainted  with  the  stale  oiv^ 
roads,  during  the  height  of  samm*''"' 
Italy  and  France,  at  the  present  ro" 
menl.  1835 :  and  who  may  l»«*'J^ 
wish  to  know  what  Inns  arcatpre^c" 

the  most  comfortable. 


OB!<0A. 


Dining-place.   Inn,  the  Post-house,  and  m« 
Improved. 


Italy.  ] 


Days. 
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Ronciglione Sleeping-pltce.  Inn, /f  leofw  d'oro,  and  tole- 
rably good. 

2d.     Viterho Dlning-placc.   Inn,  Xhe*Aquila  Nera,  and  very 

comfortable. 

Bol$ena Sleeping-place.   Inn,  the  ^iijjrfe  d'or,  and  good. 

View  of  the  Lake  from  the  Inn  very  beaatiful. 

Sd     La  Novella DiniDg-place.  Inn,  a  single  house ;  small,  hot 

clean  and  comfortable.  The  person  who  built 
this  Inn  likewise  built  at  Ponte  Centino  an- 
other, which,  though  small,  is  clean. 
LaSeala  ......    Sleeping-place.  Inn,  a  single  house,  containing 

clean  beds,  but  not  a  good  larder. 
4th.  Buoneonvento   ....    Dining-place.    Inn,  the  Cheval  AnglaU,  and 

tolerably  good. 

Siena Sleeping- place.     Inn,  the  Aquila  Nera,  and 

yery  comfortable. 
5th.  Yoiterra Dining-place.    Inn,  the  Croee  di  ^alta.   Dis- 
tance from  Siena  about  thirty  miles. 

Poggibonsi Sleeping-place.    Inn,  Albergo  della  Corona, 

and  very  comfortable.   Distance  from  Yoi- 
terra to  Poggibonsi  about  twenty  miles.(<) 
fith.  La  Scala  di  P%$a  .    .    .    Dining-place.   Inn,  the  Post-house ;  and  better 

to  dine  than  to  sleep  at. 

PorUe  d'Era Sleeping-place.    Inn,  the  Alhergo  Grande,  and 

very  comfortable. 
7th.  Pisa   .........    Dining-place.  Inn,  the  Alhergo  deir  Ussero, 

remarkably  well  regulated,  and  comfortable. 
Lucca    ....•«..    Sleeping-place.      Inn,  I'Europa;  clean,  well 

ftirnished,  and  provided  with  a  good  cook. 
8th.  Ptefra  Santa     ,    .    .    .    Dining-place.   Inn,  the  Post-house,  and  good. 
Sarxana    ......    Sleeping-place.    Inn,  Hdtel  de  Londres,  and 

good.  As  the  boat  which  conveys  carriages 
over  the  Magra  is  safe,  Travellers  should,  at 
all  seasons,  prefer  going  in  this  boat,  to  ford^ 
ing  the  river. 

9th.  LaSpezia Dining-place.    Inn,  Hdtel  de  VUnivers,  and 

very  comfortable. 

Borghetto Sleeping  place.    Inn,  Hdtel  de  VEurope,  and 

tolerably  comfortable. 

10th.  Sestri Dining  and  sleeping-place;  as  Uie  passage  of 

the  Bracco,  between  Borghetto  and  Sestri, 
occupies  nearly  a  whole  day.  Inn,  Hdtel  de 
la  belle  Europe. 

iiih.  Ruta Dining-place.      Inn,  the  Grande  Sretagne, 

small. 

Genoa Sleeping-place.  Inn,  the  Croee  di  Malta,  and 

excellent. 

12tb.  jRon^o Dining  place.    Inn,  the  Croee  di  Malta,  and 

very  comfortable. 

Novi Sleeping-place.   Inn,  Hdtel  de  VEurope,  and 

good. 


(>)  The  HKMt  direct  way  of  going  from 
Siena  to  Yoiterra  and  Piia  it  by  the  new 
Road,  lately  coottrucled,  between  the  last- 
named  City  and  Yoiterra ;  as,  by  taking  that 


Road,  Travellert  avoid  going  round  through 
Poggibonsi.  fbie  distance  from  Yoiterra  to 
Pisa  if  thiHy-eight  miles  of  Tuscany,  as  al- 
ready mentioned. 
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Davs. 

i*iib.  Ale$$andria  .    .    .    *    .    Dining-pUee.     Inn  good,  ihe  Albergo  Grandt 

d'ltalia. 
Asti  .    .    .    .   ^    •    ,    .    Sleeping-pUce,    Inn,  /2  Leone  d*oro. 

14tb.  Poirino Dining-place.    Inn,  V Angela  ;  small,  but  yen 

clean  and  comrortable. 

Turin     . Sleeping-place.    Inn,  the  Pension  Suisse,  and 

very  comfortable 

15tb.  S,  Ambrogio Sleeping-place.    Ion,  la  Vigna,  and  better  I 

dine  than  to  sleep  at. 

16tb.  Su»a Dining-place.    Inn,  the  Post-house,  and  good. 

LanS'le-bourg    ....    Sleeping-place.    Inn A^e  HdtelRoycU. 

17tb.  St,  Michel Bining-place.   Inn,  the  Hdtel  de  Londres,  and 

very  comfortable. 
Grande  Maison ,    .    .    •    Sleeping-place.    This  is  a  single  house;  and, 

though  very  small,  clean  and  coqarortable. 
Being  the  Post-house, it  is  provided  with  good 
coach-houses. 
18th.  Maltaverna  .....   Dining-place.    Inn,  the  Post-house,  and  very 

comfortable. 

Chamb^ry Sleeping-place.    lnn,ihe Hdtel  du petit  Paris, 

and  good. 
19th.  Pont-de-Bcauvoisin  .    .    Dining-place.    Inn,  the  Post-hoase,  and  a  good 

place  to  dine  at;  but    the  bed-rooms  are 
damp.(t) 
La  Tour-dU'Pin    .    .    .    Sleeping-place.     Inn,  Hotel  du  Cholat,  and 

tolerably  good. 
20th.  St,  Laurent' deS'Mures  .    Diniog-place.     Inn,  Hdtel  des  Quat re  Fon- 
taines ;  very  c!ean,.but  the  larder  is  not  veil 
supplied. 

Lyon Sleeping-place.    \nn,H6teldu  Pare,  mud  sw, 

comfortable. 

21st.  Villefranche Bining-place.  Inn,  fiTdtelduFaucon,  and  good. 

Maison  Blanche     ,    .    •    Sleeping>p1ace.  Inn,  Hdtel  deBourgogne,ui^ 

remarkably  clean  and  comfortable. 

22d.  St.  Alhin Dining-place.     Inn,  the  Hdtel  de  raneienne 

Poste  ;  small,  but  clean. 
Tournns    ......    Sleeping-place.'  Inn,  le  Sauvage,  and  tolerabh 

good. 
23d.  Chdlons  sur-Sadne ,    .    .    Bining-place.     Inn,  the  Trots  Faisans,  and 

very  comfortable. 

La  Rochepot Sleeping-place.     Inn,  the  Post-house ;  small. 

but  comfortable. 

24tb.  Arnay Bining-place.    Inn,  the  Post-house,  and  good. 

Saulieu Sleeping-place.  Inn,thePost-house,  and  good. 

25th.  Rouvray Bining-place.     Inn,  the  Hdtel  de  I'ancienn* 

Poste,  and  very  comfortable;  it  is  kept  b; 
the  children  of  the  late  Postmaster. 

Vermanton Sleeping-place.  Inn,  la  Madeleine,  and  so  bad. 

that  it  ought  to  be  avoided. 
26th,  Auxerre Bining-place.    Inn,  Hdtel  de  BeaunB,  and  re- 
markably comfortable. 

Joigny Sleeping-place.    Inn,  the  Cinq  Mineurs,  and 

very  comfortable. 

27th.  Sens Bining-pIace.  Inn,  r£eu,  and  very  comfortable. 

Fossard Sleeping-place.    \nn,VHdteldelaPosiet  atnd 

very  comfortable.  . 

(')  There  is  now  a  new  landlord,  who  is  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  dampoeaa  in  lb' 
bed-reoms. 
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28tb.  Melon DIning-place.    Inn,  tbe  Hdtel  de  France,  and 

remarkably  eomrortable. 

Montgeron Sleeping-place.    Ino,  Hotel  de  la  Chaeee,  and 

good. 

29th.  Paris Dining-place.  Inn,  Hotel  de  Hungerford,  Rne 

Gaumartiny  No*  31 .  Glean,  quiet,  and  cookery 
good. 

30th.  Beaumont Dinlng-place.     Inn,  le  Paon,  and   tolerably 

good. 

Noaillee Sleeping-place.    Inn,  Hotel  de  Calais;  small, 

but  clean. 
3iii.  Marseille'Sur'l'Oite   .    ,    Dining-place.  Inn,  the  j&'peede  France;  small, 

but  clean, 

Poix Sleeping-place.   Inn,  Hotel  du  Berceau  d'or; 

clean  and  comfortable,  but  no  lock-up  coach- 
house. 
32d.  Abbeville Bining-place.     Inn,  the  ^u2r»  Head,  and  re- 
markably comfortable. 
Bernay Sleeping-place.     Inn,  the  Post-house,  and  re- 
markably comfortable. 

33d.   Jllontreuil Dining-place.  Inn,  Hotel  de  la  Gourde  France, 

and  good. 

Samer Sleeping-place.    Inn«  the  Tdte  de  Basuf,  and 

very  comfortable. 
34th.  Boulogne  ......    Dining-place.    Inn,  the  Hdtel  du  I^'ord,  and 

remarkably  comfortable. 

Calais Sleeping-place.    Inn,  the  Hdtel  Royal,  kepi  hy 

Roberts,  and  remarkably  comfortable. 


During  the  summer  ofl831,  the  road 
nrom  Rome  to  Ronciglione  was  in  excel- 
lent condition ;  thence  to  Yiterbo  per- 
fectly good ;  and  between  Yiterbo  and 
Radicofani  good,  except  the  bed  of  the 
torrent,  which  Is  always  rough.  From 
Radicofani  to  Genoa  the  whole  of  the 
road  was  excellent ;  and  from  Genoa  to 
Turin  equally  so.  At  Genoa  it  was  ne- 
cessary, in  1 831 ,  for  Travellers  going  to 
Turin  and  Paris,  to  have  their  passports 
examined  and  signed  at  the  Police- 
OfUce;  for  which  the  fees  demanded 
were  about  five  francs.  It  was  likewise 
necessary  to  have  the  signature  of  the 
French  Consul  at  Turin,  which  costs 
nothing.  From  Turin  to  Lans-le-bourg 
the  road  was  excellent;  and  equally  so 
to  Pont-de-Beauvoisin :  from  that  town 
to  La  Tour-du-Pin  the  road  was  good, 
though  hilly :  and  thence  to  Lyon  ex- 
cellent; from  Lyon  to  Villefranche  the 
ascent  is  somewhat  rapid ;  but  the  road 
was  good  all  the  way  to  Chalons,  a  piece 
of  rough  pavi  oo  approaching  that  town 
exce|)ted.  From  Chalons  toChissey  the 
road  was  good:  and  thence,  by  La 
Rocbepot  and  Aniay  to  Saulieu,  very 


good,  it  being  now  a  post-road,  which 
was  not  the  case  formerly.  From  Sau- 
lieu  to  Avallon,  and  about  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  latter  town,  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  road; 
but  nearLucy-le-Boisfmprovemehts  are 
still  needful.  From  Lucy-le-Bois  to 
Meiun  the  road  was  good  (a  few  pieces 
of  rough  pavS  excepted);  this  would 
not,  however,  have  been  the  case  In 
winter;  and  fi-om  Melon  to  the  pretty 
village  of  Montgeron,  the  road  was 
rough  even  during  summer.  Mont^ 
geron  is  only  five  leagues  distant  from 
Paris,  to  which  Metropolis  a  new  ap- 
proach has  been  lately  made,  by  means 
of  a  handsome  iron  Bridge,  called  the 
Pont  d'lvry ;  and  Travellers  who  cross 
this  Bridge,  and  go  through  Ivry  to 
Paris,  save  a  full  hour. 

From  Rome  to  Calais,  including  the 
passage  of  Mont-Cenis,  a  drag-chain  is 
unnecessary  for  any  carriage  not  im- 
moderately loaded :  and  at  the  present 
moment  the  most  proGtable  money  for 
a  Traveller  going  en  votlurtn,  to  take 
from  Rome,  IS  Spanish  dollars;  which 
persons  passtng  through  Genoa  to  Paris 
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should  convert  into  French  five-franc 
pieces  at  Genoa. (') 

As  Travellers  may  derive  benefit  from 
knowing  what  was  the  state  of  the  roads 
in  France  and  Italy  during  the  winter 
and  spring  of  18B3,  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  Author*B  journey  from 
Calais  to  Naples  at  that  period,  by  the 
last-mentioned  Koute,  is  subjoined : 
and  it  may  likewise  be  useful  to  inform 
Travellers  that  the  Inns  specified  in  the 
last-mentioned  Route  were  those  she 
stopped  at  in  1835,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Albergo  del  Moro,  now  the  Post- 
house  at  Castel-Fiorentino,  where  she 
dined,  on  her  way  from  Ponte  d'Era  to 
Siena.  /{  Moro,  at  Gastel-Fiorentino, 
is  a  new  Inn,  which  contains  several 
good  bed^rooms  furnished  with  clean 
beds.  The  larder  also  is  usually  well 
furnished;  and  here  may  be  had  an  ex- 
cellent white  wine,  served  in  peculiarly- 
shaped  flasks,  with  necks  of  an  extra- 
ordinary length.  This  wine  is  supposed 
to  be  so  salutary  that  medicines  through- 
out Tuscany  are  commonly  administer- 
ed in  it.         • 

The  Author  set  out  from  London  for 
Calais  on  the  29th  of  January  1833,  and 
learai,  from  dear-bought  experience, 
that  Travellers  should  not  trust  a  Com- 
miisionnaire  to  pass  their  luggage 
through  the  Calais  Custom-house»  but 
Attend  to  the  business  themselves;  as 
the  Custom-house  officers  in  that  Port 
were,  during  the  year  1833,  unjustifi- 
ably rigorous,  seizing  Ladies'  dresses, 
although  cui  out  and  made  up,  the  im- 
mense sleeves  then  worn  excepted. 

The  whole  Road  from  Calais  through 
Beauvats  to  Paris  was, during  the  winter 
and  early  part  of  soring,  1833,  in  very 
bad  condition^  and  between  Paris  and 
Mongerofl,  almost  impassable;  owing 
to  deep  ruts  and  overpowering  quanti- 
ties of  mud.    Through  Melan  to  Lyon 

(')  Spauish  dollars  are  usually  current  for 
nearly  their  full  value  between  Rome  and 
Genoa :  where  they  ^pass  for  Hve  lire  and  six 
Midi  of  that  Town,  but  not  of  the  Sardinian 
kingdom  in  general.  Twenty  soldi  of  Genoa 
make  one  lira  of  Genoa.  Twenty-four  soldi 
are  required  to  make  a  Sardinian  lira. 
Spanish  dollars  may  usually  be  exchanged 
for  nearly  their  full  value  at  Parift,  but  not 
upon  the  road  between  (hat  eity  and  Genoa. 

(•)  While  the  Aatlmr  of  this  Work,  in 
March,  t633,  was  directing  her  Servants 


the  road  was  execrable  as  far  as  Amay; 
but  ^ood,  comparatively  speaking,  from 
I  Saulieu  to  Lyon;  bad  from  Lyon  to  Pool- 
de-Beauvoisin  ;    but   good    thence  to 
Chamb^ry:  through  the  rest  of  Savoy 
much  less  good  than  usual;  through  the 
Maurienne,  from  St.  Jean  onward,  thick- 
ly sprinkled  with  snow ; — and  from  Mo- 
dane  to  Lans-le-bourg,  on  the  eighth  of 
March,  almost  impassable,  owiog  to  • 
great  fall  of  snow,  and  a  tetnpestuoas 
wind,justly  denominated^  by  theNative$ 
of  the  Alps,  a  Tourmente;  as  it  lifts  tbf 
fine  particles  of  frozen  snow  into  the  air, 
and  then  drives  them,  with  terrific  vio- 
lence, into  the  eyes  of  Travellers,  often 
producing  blindness,  and    sometimes 
occasioning  death.    On  the  eighth  and 
ninth  of  March  Cents  was  impassable: 
the    track    from   Lans-le-bonrg    on- 
ward being  completely  lost  in  snow; 
but,  on  the  tenth,  the  Courier  passed; 
and  consequently  the  Author  of  this 
Work  ventured  to  put  herself  and  her 
carriage  into  one  tratneau,  herFemalf 
Servants  into  another,  and  her  luggage, 
pole,  and  wheels,  into  a  third ;  and  then, 
by  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  mule  to 
each  traineau,  eight  Cantonniers  to 
support  and  clear  the  way  for  the  carri- 
age, and  others  to  take  care  of  the  ser- 
vants, wheels,  etc.,  she  was  fortunate 
enough  to  pass  the  Mountain  in  safetj: 
the  only  inconvenience  she  sustained 
being  that  of  having  her  carriage  filled 
by  small  particles  of  frozen  snow ;  a$ 
she  was  fearful  of  drawing  up  the  glasses, 
lest  an  overturn  should  occur ; — for  the 
descent  into  the  Valley  of  San  Niccolo, 
and  that  part  of  the  Gallery  beyond  it 
where  an  avalanche  fell,    some  lionf 
since,  and  did  serious  mischief,  werr 
extremely  dangerous,  notwithstandiog 
that  every  possible  care  was  taken  by 
the  Cantonniers,  (*)    The    traineouj 
were  dismissed  at  a  Refuge  near  Mob- 

with  respect  to  (he  manner  of  placing  her 
carriage  (one  of  Elliot's  construction^  in  a 
traineati  at  Lans-le-boorg,  the  Landlord  of 
the  Hotel  there  iotrodnced  lo  her  notice  a 
Female  Peasant,  bom  .and  bred  at  Lans-le- 
bourg,  and  (according  to  the  certiflcalcs  sh^ 
produced;  in  her  hondred  and  nineteenth 
year.  Her  oountenaooe  was  ploasiog,  and 
exempt  from  those  deep  furrows  'which 
nsnally  mark  extreme  old  age ;  her  eye» 
were  expressive,  although  Ibey  had  a  grey- 
ish hue ;  her  voice  was  clear  and  strong :  l.cr 
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retlo.  Instead  or  being  ordered  lo  pro- 
ceed to  tbe  Post-house  tbpre;  a  wrong 
Dieaiure;  because  the  Refuge  furnislies 
no  sort  oflever  for  mounting  carriages. 
Tbe  road  from  the  abore-named  Refuge 
lo  Suss  was  good  J  andihePassageof  loe 
Mountain,  from  Lans-le-ljourg  to  Susa, 
reckoning  a  stop  to  purchase  bread  and 
wine  at  La  Grande  Croii,  and  another 
slop  at  the  Refuge,  lo  remount  the  car- 
riage, occupied  nearly  Iweive  bours. 

The  Road  from  Susa  to  Turin,  and 
h'om  Turin  10  Genoa,  was  good  i  though 
not  so  superb  as  usual :  but  from  Genoa 
Co  Seslrl,  and  by  the  Bracco  lo  Spezia, 
Sarzaoa.  Carrara,  and  Pisa,  it  was  eicel- 
lent,  and  (hence  to  Rome  Terj  good. 
From  Rome  to  Naples,  tilicwise,  il  was 
good ;  eicept  that  part  which  lies  be- 
tween Capua  and  Naples,  and  to  avoid 
w bleb, Travellers  haTe,beeDalr«ad} ad- 
vised to  go  b;  Caseria. 

The  time  emplojed  bj  the  Author  in 
passing  the  Bracco,wlthallgblEngllih 
|iosl-chaise  and  four  horses,  was  as  fol- 

Houotiog  Is  the  llrst  Pest-bonse  be- 
yond Soslri,  aided  hj  eiira  horses, 
4boul  Iwo  hours.  Descending  to  Bor- 
ghetto,  about  three  hours. 

Sii  miles  may  be  sayed  bj  going 
slratgbt  from  Pietra  Sanla  to  Pisa,  in- 
ateaa  of  passing  through  Lucca,  and  the 
alraigbt  road  is  perfectir  good. 

With  respect  lo  ibe  roads  of  France, 
Itaey  have  lately  been  so  much  Deglecled 
as  to  make  il  advisable  for  persons  Ira- 
velling  From  Calais  lo  Paris,  during  wln- 
4er,(ogoby  way  of  Amieni;  and  like- 
wise tor  persona  IraveUiog  at  Ihe  same 
seatoD,  frotn  Paris  lo  Ljod,  to  go  by  wif 

person  ilim,  bul rather  ehorl;  and  her  man- 
ner of  walkiDg  MDOUDCed  ilreuglh  and  ac- 
jvity.    Her  beariuf  was  perfect,  and  bcr 
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ofPontainebleau:  tbe  road  which  passe* 
through  .tmiens  being  less  affected  by 

winter  rains  than  that  which  passes 
through  Beauvais ;  and  the  Road  which 
passes  through  Pontainehleau  being, 
at  every  season,  better  than  that 
which  passes  Ihrough  Melon. 

It  has  already  been  noticed,  under 
the  article  "Passports,"  that  Travel- 
lers going  from  Paris  inlo  Tuscany 
must  now  have  Iheir  passports  signed 
by  tbe  Tuscan  as  well  as  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  at  Paris ;  a  new  regulation. 

BODTB,     RN     VOITOBIN.     FKOM     ROMP. 
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ad.  Slrr'pinK  place  •  Oniglla. 

.3d.   Shepio^-place  .    Yintimiglia. 

4th.  Sleeping-pbi^c  .  Ifiee. 

5lh.  Sleeping-place  .  Cannei, 

6lh,  Sleeplng-plBce  .  Flaitans. 

ilh.  Blee ping-place  .  /*<». 

8lh.  Sleeplng-plijce  .  Marseille. 

91h.  Blecpin^'lilai'i'  .  Saint  CanaL 

10th.  SlrppiiiH-|)l;ice  .  Avignon, 

lltb.  Slcrpinti-i'luie  .  Montititnart 

12lh.  8lfc|rni--lil;iie  .  Valence. 

13tb.  Sl>'i>)>lii^-plni'c  .  Vienne. 

14tb.  Sk'eping-t>!<i('i!  '.  Lyon. 

FrDmLjonioPji'is.see  Ibe  preceding 

A,  drag-chalD  Is  oecesstry,  belweeit 
Genoa  and  NUie,  for  every  description 
of  carriage 

she  had  t>een  married  four  ticnn  withcnt 
having  any  cbildrca ;  and  added  ttul 
Ibrougbout  her  long  life  Providence  bad 
bkuedherwilhuniDlerrupLedbeaim.  She 
nai  livins,  aud  well,  iu  1835. 
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AUSTRIAN  DOMINIONS. 

Pagsportft.— Money  of  the  Imperial  Territories.  -Bankers'  Accounts.— Vienna  Bank-bills.— 
Price  of  Post- horses,  etc.  in  the  Austrian-German  Dominions.— Most  profitable  Moaey  Tra- 
vellers can  take  fromTusoanytoGermany— Persons  goin^from  Tuftcany  to  Venice  snoald 
have  their  Baggafre  plumbed  at  Florence.  -Fees  to  Gai^tom-honse  Officers  at  Bologna  and 
Venice.— Price  of  Afiartments  at  Hotels  iilVenice— of  Dinner  -of  a  Gondola. — Wagea  of  a 
Valet-de-place.— Articles  best  worth  purchasing,— Arrival  and  Departure  of  Letter-Cou- 
riers.—Milan.— Lodging-houses.- Hotels.—Job-carriaffes.— Hackney-coaches.— Valet  »-de- 
place.  -Boxes  at  La  Scala.  -Arrival  and  departure  or  Lelter-Couricrs.— Vienna.— Pound- 
weight.— Braccio.  -Charges  at  Hotels.— Price  of  Dinner  at  a  Table  d*Hdtc-of  Dinner  at  a 
Restaurateur's.— Wages  of  a  Valet-de^place.- Price  per  night  of  one  Bed -room  at  an  loo. 
—Hackney-coaches.— Sedan-chairs.— Medical  Men.— Shops.- Articles  best  worth  parcbas- 
ing,  and  their  Prices.— Expense  of  going  into  the  Parterre  at  the  Opera  House,- Usual 
Price  of  a  Box.— Travellers  advised  to  go  Post  from  Vienna  to  Dresden.— Arrival  and  De- 
parture of  Letter-Couriers.-Diligenoe.— Prague.— Articles  best  worth  purchasing.— Wage 
of  a  Valet-de-place.— Price  of  a  Job-carriage.— Hackney-coaches. 


No  Foreigner  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
without  exhibiting  ^  pasi^port,  signed 
by  an  Austrian  Ambassador.  (>) 

MONET   COIIfED   IN   THE   lUPERIAL 
TERRITORIES. 

Gold.  Souverain^wortby  in  Austria, 

florins  13,  kr6utzers  20,  con- 

yentien  money. 
Half- souverain— florins   BVa, 

kr.  10. 
Imperial  dacat— florins  4,  kr. 

30. 
Silver,  Imperial  crown— florins  2. 
Imperial  florin— florins  1. 
Elair-florin— 1(r.  30. 
Piece  of  kr€utzers  20. 
Ditto  of  kr^utzers  10. 
Ditto  of  kr^ntzers  5. 
Ditto  of  groschen  1— kr.  3. 
Italian  crown— florins  2. 
Italian  half-crown— florins  1. 
Livre  of  Austria— kr.  20. 
Half-livre— kr.  10. 
Quarter  of  a  livre— kr.  5. 
Copper,  Piece  of  krCutzers  6. 
Groschen  1— kr.  3. 
Piece  of  kr^utzers  2. 
Kr^ntzer— worth  denters  4. 
Half-krSutzer— deniers  2. 

( ' )  Persons  who  travel  with  their  own  car- 
riage in  those  parts  of  Germany  where  the 
roads  are  rough,  and  the  ruts  deep^  should 
be  careftil  to  have  their  axle-trees  precisely 
the  same  length  with  those  of  post-carriages 
belonging  to  the  ooimtry. 


Bankers*  accounts  are  kept  through- 
out Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austria  Pro- 
per, in  paper  florins  and  kr^utzers. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  good  silver  florin,  and  the 
paper  florin,  which  is  so  much  depre- 
ciated that  five  paper  flt)rins  are  not 
more  than  equal  to  two  good  ones. 
The  good  florin  is  worth  from  twenty- 
four  to  twenty-five  pence  halfpenny 
English ;  and  hence  it  will  be  seen  that 
tbe  paper  florin  is  worth  about  nine- 
pence  halfpenny  English.  Tbe  good 
florin  contains  sixty  kr6ulzers:  and  the 
depreciated  florin  contains  also  sixty 
kr6utzers,  equally  depreciated.  (»)  in 
fact,  the  copper  money  has  received  a 
second  depreciation;  so  that  a  piece 
marked  *'  30  krSutzers**  passes  only  for 
six  paper  kr^olzers:  but  there  has  lately 
been  a  new  copper  coinage,  which  is 
current;  and  a  plated  coinage  of  three 
kr^ntzer  pieces,  with  a  base  silver  coin- 
age of  money,  worth  from  two  to  six 
kr<}utzers.  There  are  likewise  paper 
notes  of  one,  two,  five,  ten,  twenty,  etc. 
depreciated  florins.  Tbe  sliver  coin 
most  in  use  is  the  zwanziger,  circulated 
and  known  by  that  name  even  in  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  States;  where  it 
passes  for  twenty  krCutzers.  The  zwan- 

(>)  The  above  stafement,  with  regard  to 
the  value  of  paper  florins,  etc.  was  perfiectly 
correct  during  the  year  1827:  but  whether  ii 
still  be  so  or  not,  the  Author  of  this  Work  is 
unable  to  ascertain. 
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ziger  circulates  also  In  Bavaria,  vhere 
it  passes  for  twenty-four  B.avartan  kr^ut- 
zers;  and  the  Austrian  florin  in  Bavaria 
passes  for  one  Bavarian  florin  and  twelve 
krSutzers. 

PRICE    OF   POST-HOBSES    IN    THE    AUS- 
TRIAN GERMAN  DOMINIONS. 

The  price  of  draught-horses  through- 
out the  Austrian  Dominions*  and  other 
parts  of  Germany,  is  flzed  in  the  dif- 
ferent moneys  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries. 

m  Austria, Bohemia,  and  Moravia,  the 
charge  for  each  draughl-horse  was,  in 
1827,  one  paper  florin  per  German  mile, 
or  two  paper  florins  per  post. 

A  German  post  usually  is  about  two 
German  miles :  and  one  German  mile 
is  About  four  English  miles  and  a  half. 

A  German  Postilion,  like  those  of 
France  aiid  Italy,  eipects  more  than  his 
legal  claim;  and  seems  to  think  he  has 
a  right  to  as  much  per  post  for  himself 
as  Post-masters  charge  per  horse:  in- 
deed, if  he  drive  three  horses,  he  ei- 
pects to  receive,  per  post,  one  third 
more  than  the  price  for  each  horse; 
and  if  hereceiveat  the  rate  of  one  florin 
and  a  half  per  post,  for  each  of  his 
horses,  he  will  drive  nearly  as  AsC  as  an 
English  postilion. 

The  road-tai  costs  from  ten  to  thirty 
krtiutzers  per  post.  Thus  the  expense 
of  travelling  post  in  the  Austrian-Ger- 
man dominions  is,  in  English  money, 
about  seven-pence  or  seven-pence  half- 
penny*  per  English  mile.  The  roads, 
generaliy  speaking,  are  good.  The 
price  of  posi-liorses  varies  from  time  to 
time. 

The  Fost-mastctr  at  Vienna  cannot 
fbrnish  Post-horses  without  an  Order 
Arom  the  Chancery. 

A  carriage  conveying  but  two  persons, 
and  but  ope  truok^  is  allowed  to  travel 
with  two  liorses  only;  and  carriages 
with  four  inside  places,  and  two  trunks, 
are  seldom  compelled  to  travel  with 
more  than  four  horses. 

Persons  who  intend  travelling  from 
Rome  through  Florence  to  Venice,  and 
thence  to  Vienna,  or  any  other  part  of 
Germany  under  Austrian  government, 
should  provide  themselves,  at  Rome, 
with  as  many  Napoleons  as  they  may  be 
llkelv  to  want  between  that  city  and  Itie 
Doafines  of  Germany:  and  they  should 
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also  endeavour  to  purchase,  of  the  mo- 
ney-changers at  Florence,  souverains 
and  imperial  sequins  sufficient  for  the 
imperial  Dominions  in  Germany. 

Prom  the  commencement  of  Saxony 
to  the  town  of  Hamburg,  Napoleons  are 
the  most  profitable  money  for  Tra- 
vellers. 

Persons  going  from  Tuscany  to  Venice 
should  have  their  baggage  plumbed  at 
Florence;  which  operation  usually  costs 
about  five  pauls. 

At  the  gate  of  Bologna  the  Custom- 
liouse  Officers  expect  a  present  of  Ave 
pauls  per  carriage ;  and  at  Ferrara,  on 
quitting  the  town,  Travellers  are  ex- 
pected to  make  the  same  present. 

VENICE. 

Good  apartments,  containing  from 
six  to  eight  beds,  cannot  usually  be 
procured,  at  any  ohe  of  the  principal 
Inns,  for  less  than  a  Napoleon  per  night. 
Breakfast,  for  masters,  costs  two  francs 
a-head— dinner,  five  francs— and  the 
charge  per  head  for  servants,  by  the 
day,  is  six  francs. 

A  gondola,  with  only  one  Gondo- 
lierst  oosts  four  francs  per  day;  and 
contains  In  its  cabin  four  persons;  who 
may  secure  themselves  from  rain,  these 
boats  being  conveniently  fitted  up  with 
awnings,  glasses,  and  Venetian  blinds : 
they  are  likewise  fiirnished  with  hand- 
some lanterns  at  night. 

The  wages  of  a  Valet-de-pJaee  are 
from  four  to  five  francs  a-day. 

Tlie  articles  best  worth  purchasing  at 
Venice  are,  gold  chains,  seals,  etc., 
sold  by  weight,  according  to  the  price 
of  gold— necklaces,  and  other  personal 
ornaments,  made  with  very  small  beads 
of  various  colours— wax  candles— Moka 
coffee— chocolate — books,  and  maps. 

The  Piazza  di  S.  Luca  contains  a  Dis- 
pensary, where  prescriptions  are  made 
up  according  to  the  I^ndon  pharmaco- 
pCBia.  Several  English  patent  medi- 
cines, and  patent anti-attrition«  may  be 
found  in  this  Dispensary. 

ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  LBTTBB- 
COURIERS. 

Sunday,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
arrives  the  Courier  from  Padua— af  fen 
arrive  letters  from  Vienna, Trieste,  etc.; 
Milan,  V€rona«  Mantua,  Brescia,  Pied 
montf   Gaooa*    Switzerland,   France, 
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Spain,- Great  Brilain,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Monday y  at  eight  in  the  morning t 
arrive  letters  from  Padua»  Yicenza, 
etc.-^t  ten  from  Vienna— and  at  four 
in  the  afternoon  from  Milan,  Brescia, 
Verona,  France,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  the 
Tyrol,  Germany,  Ferrara,  the  Eccle- 
siastical Slate,  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  the  Duchy  of  Modena. 

Tueeday,  at  eight  in  the  ntorning^ 
arrive  letters  from  Padua,  Vicenza, 
etc.-^and  at  ten,  from  Vienna,  Milan, 
Mantua«  etc.,  and  Tuscany. 

Wednesday i  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing,arrive  letters  from  Padua— and  af 
ten  from  Vienna,  Trieste,  Milan,  Ve- 
rona, etc.,  Genoa,  and  Piedmont. 

Thursday*  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
arrive  letters  from  Padua  and  Rovigo 
—at  ten,  from  Vfenna,  Milan,  Verona, 
etc.;  France, Switzerland,  Spain,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Netherlands— and,  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  from  Ferrara, 
the  Ecclesiastical  State,  Naples,  and 
Modena. 

Friday,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
arrive  letters  from  Padua— and  at  ten 
from  Vienna,  Trieste,  etc. ;  Milan, Man- 
tua, etc.;  Tuscany,  the  Tyrol,  and 
Germany. 

Saturday,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
arrive  letters  from  Padua— and  at  ten, 
from  Vienna  and  Milan. 

Sunday,  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
go  letters  for  Vienna,  Mestre,  Treviso, 
etc.;  Trieste,  Milan,  Verona,  Vicenza^ 
etc.— and,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  for 
Padua. 

Monday,  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
go  letters  for  Milan,  Padua,  Vicenza, 
Verona,  etc.— and,  at  six  in  the  after- 
noon, for  Vienna,  and  the  intermediate 
cities. 

Tuesday,  at  noon,  go  letters  for  Fer- 
rara, the  Ecclesiastical  State,  Naples, 
and  Modena— at  three  in  the  afternoon 
for  Vienna  and  Milan— and,  at  six  in  the 
afternoon,  for  Padua. 

Wednesday,  at  six  in  the  afternoon, 
go  letters  for  Milan,  Verona,  Mantoa, 
Parma,  Piacenza,  Tuscany,  Brescia, 
Bergamo,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Great 
Britain,  the  Netherlands,  -  thtf  Tyrol,  I 
Bamburg  and  German7,Vienna, Mestre,  ' 
Treviao,  etc.;  Trieste,  and  Padua.         j 


Thunday,  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
go  letters  for  Vienna,  M4lan,  etc.— and, 
at  six  in  the  afternoon,  for  Padaa. 

Friday,  at  noon,  go  letters  for  Pad  oa, 
Ferrara,  the  £ccle:»iasticalState,!<iaples, 
and  Modena— at  three  in  the  afternoon 
forMilan,yicenza,Verona,etc. — and,  at 
six  in  the  evening,  for  Vfenna,  Mestre, 
Treriso,  etc. ;  and  Trieste. 

Saturday,  at  half-past  eight  in  tkt 
evening,  go  letters,  for  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Stale,  Naples,  Milan,  Verona,  Man- 
tua, Parma,  Piacenza,  Tuscany,  Brescia, 
Bergamo,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Great 
Britain,  the  Netherlands,  the  Tyrol, 
Hamburg,  and  Germany ;  Padoa,  Tre- 
viso, Vienna,  and  Trieste. 

The  Post-office  is  always  open  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the 
afternoon ;  and,  on  some-  days  of  the 
week,  till  a  later  hour. 

MILAN. 

Lodging-houses  in  this  Cily  are  nu- 
merous, and  not  very  high-priced. 
Hotels  are  expensive.  A  job-carriage 
usually  costs  from  Ofteen  to  sixteen 
francs  per  day ;  and  the  price  of  Fia- 
cres is  the  same  as  at  Paris.  A  Valet- 
de-plaoe,  if  hired  for  a  very  shorl  lime, 
and  expected  to  act  as  a  Cicerone, 
cooimonly  demands  five  francs  per 
day ;  and  the  expense  of  a  good  boi, 
large  enough  to  accommodate  four 
persons,  at  La  Seala,  on  Sundays,  sel- 
dom amounts  to  less  than  from  twent)- 
five  to  thirty  francs,  entrance-moiieT 
inclusive ;  which  is  one  franc  and  a 
half  per  head ;  but,  on  other  days,  a 
box  may  frequently  be  hired  for  lea 
francs.  The  price  per  head  lor  admit- 
tance to  the  Parterre  is  one  franc  and 
a  half. 

ARRIVAL  AKD  DBPARTURB  OP  i:.BTTBK- 
COURIKRS. 

Sunday,  arrive  lettere  from  Swilier- 
land. 

Monday,  from  Genoa,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal, Turin,  Yenice. 
Germany,  and  other  parts  of  northern 
Europe. 

Tuesday,  from  Naples,  Rome,  Tus- 
cany, Switzerland,  etc. 

Wednesday,  from  Genoa,  Great  Bri- 
tain, etc.,  as  on  Monday. 

Friday,  from  Genoa,  Great  Britain, 
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etc.,  as  on  Monday— ^nd  from  Tuscany, 
Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  Germany,  other 
fMirts  of  Dortbern  Europe,  and  Switzer- 
land. 

Saturday,  from  Switzerland  and  the 
Netherlands. 

Sunday,  at  eleven  in  the  morning, 
go  letters  (at  Switzerland  and  the  Ne- 
therlands. 

Monday,  at  six  in  the  afternoon,  for 
Venice,  elc.—at  time  in  the  evening 
for  Genoa,  Spain,  etc.— and  at  ten  for 
Turin,  France,  Great  Britain,  etc. 

Tuesday,  at  eleven  in  the  morning, 
for  Switzerland. 

Wednesday,  at  one  in  the  afternoon, 
for  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands— 
at  six  in  the  afternoon  for  Venice, 
Germany,  and  other  parts  of  northern 
Europe— at  nine  in  the  evening  for 
Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Genoa,  etc.— 
and  at  ten  for  Turin,  France,  Great 
Britain,  etc.,  as  on  Monday. 

Thursday,  for  Switzerland. 

Saturday,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  for 
Genoa,  etc.,  as  on  Monday— and  at  ten 
for  Venice,  Germany,  and  other  parts 
of  northern  Europe;  Florence,  Rome, 
Naples,  Turin,  France,  Great  Britain, 
etc.,  as  on  Wednesday. 

The  Post-offlce  is  open  every  day  of 
the  week,  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  nineafhight. 

Diligences  set  out  from  the  Post-of- 
fice eyery  day  during  summer,  at  three 
o'clock,  A.M.  for  Como;  arriving  there 
at  seven,  a.m.,  in  time  for  the  Steam- 
boat which  starts  for  the  head  of  the 
Lal^ ;  and  going  back  to  Milan  in  the 
afternoon,  immediately  on  the  return 
of  the  Steam-boat.  A  Traveller  who  is 
pressed  for  time  may,  by  the  aid  of  this 
conveyance,  leave  Milan  at  break  of 
day,  enjoy  the  scenery  on  both  sides  of 
the  Lake  of  Como,  and  return  to  Milan 
to  sleep;  thus  accomplishing  the  ex- 
cursion in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

A  Diligence  goes  from  Milan  daily, 
Sundays  and  other  Festivals  excepted, 
at  six  o'clock,  A^M.,  to  Sesto  Calende, 
meeting  there  the  Steam-boat  of  the 
Lago  Maggiorc  about  noon ;  and  return- 
ing to  Milan  about  eight  o'clock,  p.m. 

A  Diligence  likewise  goes  to  Lecco ; 
whence  starts  another  Steam-boat, 
which  also  navigates  the  Lake  of  Como. 
The  Lecco  Branch  of  this  Lake  merits 
notice. 


VIENNA. 


The  pound-weight  at  Vienna  is  eigh- 
teen ounces ;  and  the  common  mea- 
sure, called  a  braccio,  is  somewhat 
longer  than  that  of  Florence. 

The  Shops  in  this  City  are  richly 
furnished ;  and  the  articles  best  worth 
purchasing  seem  to  be  eyder-down, 
black  lace,  furs,  household  linen,  Bo- 
hemian kerseymere>  and  broad  cloth. 

The  usual  price  in  the  parterre  at  the 
Opera-house,  is  one  florin ;  but  upon 
extraordinary  occasions,  two. 

A  Valet-de-place  usually  expects  one 
florin  per  day. 

The  number  of  Fiacres  is  above  six 
hundred ;  which  are  distributed  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Town  and  Faux- 
burghs;  and  remain  on  their  respective 
stands  from  seven  in  the  mornmg  till 
ten  at  night :  they  are  good  carriages; 
and  go  into  the  country  as  far  as  Neu- 
stadt,  Presburg,  etc.,  if  required.  There 
being  no  fixed  fares  for  these  carriages, 
it  is  necessary  that  persons  who  hire 
them  should  make  a  bargain  with  the 
drivers  previous  to  setting  out.  By  the 
hour  the  price  usually  is  from  thirty-six 
to  forty-eight  kr^utzers,  good  money. 
Each  Fi'acre  is  numbered ;  and  its 
master  is  under  the  control  of  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Police.  Visits  of  eti- 
quette are  not  usually  made  In  Fiacres, 
but  In  Voitures  de  Remise;  of  which 
there  are  three  hundred,  to  be  hired 
per  day,  week,  month,  or  year.  The 
price,  per  day,  is  six  florins;  and  per 
month,  one  hundred  and  fifty  florins, 
beside  a  present  to  the  driver.  Sedan^ 
chairs,  amounting  to  about  forty,  are 
numbered,  and  distributed  in  various 
parts  of  the  Town,  for  the  use  of  the 
public.  The  chairmen  wear  a  red  uni- 
form, and  are  forbidden  to  carry  either 
the  Sick  or  the  Dead.  The  fares  are 
not  fixed ;  but  for  what  is  called  "  a 
course**  the  usual  price  is  one  fiorin 
and  30  krCutzers,  good  money.  The 
Chairmen  are  amenable  to  the  Police. 

The  General  Post-office,  situated  at 
the  Wollzeile,  No.  918,  is  open  every 
day  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
twelve;  and  from  half-past  two  till  half- 
past  seven  in  the  evening.  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays  letters  are  received  till 
eight  in  the  evening.  Letters  for  the 
Austrian  States  may  be  franked  or  not, 
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as  the  writer  pleases ;  letters  for  other 
countries  must  be  franked. 

ABBIYAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  LETTER- 
COURIERS. 

Hfonday  morning  arrive$  the  post 
from  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  Great 
Britain. 

Tuesday  morning  from  Saxony,  and 
the  northern  countries. 

Thursday  morning  from  Italy. 

Saturday  morning  from  Saxony. 

Monday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock, 
the  post  goes  to  Italy. 

Wednesday  evening  to  Saxony  and 
the  norlhiern  countries ;  Spain,  France, 
and  Great  Britain. 

Thursday  evening  to  Italy. 

Saturday  evening  to  Spain,  France, 
and  Great  Britain. 

The  Posts  of  the  Imperial  German  Do 
minions  arrive  and  depart  daily. 

Under  the  same  roof  with  the  General 
Post-office  is  that  of  the  Short  Post, 
which  conveys  letters  and  small  packets 


to  all  parts  of  the  City,  and  its  Suburbs, 
three  times  a-day.  Most  of  the  Tobac- 
conists and  Lottery-office  Keepers  re- 
ceive letters  for  the  Short  Po^t. 

A  Diligence  sets  out  for  Presburg  at 
eight  o'clock  every  morning ;  another, 
for  Italy,  at  half-past  seven  every  Mon- 
day morning ;  and  another  for  Prague 
and  Dresden,  at  nine  o*clock  every 
Tuesday  morning.  One  place  in  i 
Vienna  Diligence  costs  a  florin  per  sta- 
tion, and  every  Passenger  is  allowed  to 
carry  fifty  pounds  weight  of  baggage.(' ; 

PRAGUE. 

7he  articles  best  worth  purchasing 
here  are,  Silesian  lawns,  table-linen,  Bo- 
hemian lustres,  and  other  kinds  of 
glass. 

The  wages  usually  demanded  by  a 
Valet'de^lace  is  thirty-four  krtSotzers 
a-day;  and  the  price  of  a  job-carriage 
is  two  florins  and  thirty  krfiutzers  anday. 

There  are  good  Hackney-coaches  io 
this  City. 


(')  The  Eilwagen  goes  from  Vtenaa  to  Prague  io  thirty-six  boors. 
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GERMANY. 
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MONET  OF  8AX0NT. 

Thaleh,  worth  24  Gute  Groscben,  or 
30  SilTcr  Groschen,  and  equal  to  about 
three  English  shillings  and  twopence. 

Piece  marked  "Einen  3  Thaler/' 
equal  to  about  one  English  shUling  and 
one  penny. 

Piece  marked  "  Binen  6  Thaler, 
equal  to  about  sixpence  halfpenny. 

Piece  marked  *'  Binen  12  Thaler, 
equal  to  about  threepence  farthing. 

Piece  worth  one  Grosche. 

Piece  worth  half  a  Grosche. 

Each  Gote  Grosche  (an  Imaginary  coin) 
is  estimated  at  something  more  than 
three  English  halfpence ;  and  each  sil- 
ver Grosche  is  worth  something  more 
than  five  farthings. 

Bankers'  accoonts  are  kept  both  in 
imaginary  and  silver  Groschen. 

Prussian  money  passes  current  every 
where  In  Dresden,  except  at  the  Post- 
office. 

PBICB  OF  P08T-H0R8B8,  ETC.  IK  SAXOKT. 

For  every  draoght-horse  the  charge 
is  ten  groschen  per  mile;  and  every 


postilion,  driving  three  or  four  horses, 
has  a  right  to  ten  groschen.  Couriers, 
whether  travelling  in  a  carriage  or  on 
horseback,  pay  twelve  groschen  a-mile. 
Twopersons,  if  travelling  in  their  own 
carriage,  are  obliged  to  take  three 
horses;  but,  if  travelling  in  a  Post- 
master's carriage,  not  more  than  two 
horses.  The  charge  for  a  Post-master's 
carriage  is  four  groschen  per  mile;  and 
the  charges  for  greasing  wheels  from 
three  to  four  groschen. 

DRESDEN. 

The  pound  weight  of  Dresden  is  six- 
teen ounces;  the  aune,  or  common 
measure,  two  feet;  and  the  foot  twelve 
inches. 

The  best  apartments  in  the  principal 
Hotels  usually  cost  from  four  to  five 
florins  per  day  (one  florin  being  equiva- 
lent to  siiteen  groschen);  and  dinner, 
in  these  Hotels,  is  commonly  charged 
at  a  florin  per  head ;  though  Travellers 
may  be  tolerably  well  served  at  twelve 
groschen.— Aesfatiratetirs  give  good 
dinners  at  ten  groschen  per  head. 
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The  wages  of  a  Valet-d$-p2ace  are  one 
florin  per  day. 

A  job-carriage  for  the  whole  day  costs 
about  three  florins;  for  the  half  day, 
two  florins  and  four  groschen. 

The  price  of  a  Sedan-chair,  in  the  Old 
Town,  is  two  groschen  for  going  to  any 
part  of  it ;  and  two  for  returning:  in  the 
New  Town  exactly  double  ;-'and  the 
chairmen  charge  one  grosche  for  every 
({oarler  of  an  hour,  when  they  are  kept 
waiting. 

Wine  of  the  country  is  usually  charged 
at  ten  groschen  per  bottle ;  and  bottled 
beer  at  soioething  less  than  three  gros- 
<;hen. 

The  articles  best  worth  purchasing 
in  this  City  are  black  and  white  lace, 
which  may  be  bought  of  the  Lace- 
makers. 

A.RRiyAL  AND  DBPARTURB  OF  LRTTBR- 
COURIERS. 

Sunday  afternoon,  arrive  letters 
from  yienna>  Pragne,  etc.;  and  like^ 
wise  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Hol- 
land, Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Belgium, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  etc. 

Tuesday  mormng,  from  Italy,  the 
Tyrol,  Switzerland,  etc. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  from  Vienna* 
Prague,  etc. 

Thursday  afternoon,  from  Holland, 
Belgium,  Hamburg,  etc. 

Sunday  morning,  at  eight  o'clock, 
the  post  goes  to  Hamburg,  with  letters 
for  Great  Britain,  etc. 

Mondays  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock, 
to  Holland  and  Belgium ;  and  at  six^  to 
Prague,  Vienna,  etc.;  Venice,  Italy  in 
general,  and  Switzerland. 

Wednesday,  at  noon,  to  Holland, 
Denmark,  France,  etc. 

Friday,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  to 
Prague,  Vienna,  etc. 

Letters  must  be  sent  to  the  post  one 
hour,  and  parcels  two  hours,  before  the 
Courier  sets  out.  letters  for  Great  Bri- 
tain pay  eight  groschen  each. 

Wednesday  morning,  at  eight  o'clock, 
the  Diligence  sets  out  for  Prague  and 
Vienna;  and  Thursday  morning,  at  the 
same  hour,  for  Hamburg.  The  Eil- 
wagen  goes  from  Dresden  to  Leipsic  in 
one  day. 

HAMBURG. 

Ai^counta  ar^  kept  io  nyarks  and  skit- 
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lings:  a  mark  being  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  pence,  English,  according  to 
the  exchange ;  and  a  skilling  the  six- 
teenth of  a  mark.  Conyention  dollars 
do  not  pass  for  quite  two  florins  at 
Hamburg;  no  money  being  current 
there  but  that  of  Hamburg  and  Den- 
mark. 

The  pound-weight  is  sixteen  ounces. 

Several  of  the  Inns  contain  a  Table- 
d'Hote,  at  which  the  price,  per  head, 
for  dinner,  is  from  twelve  skillings  to 
two  marks. 

Claret  is  good  and  cheap;  being  usu- 
ally sold  at  two  marks  a-bottle. 

Almost  every  article  of  commerce 
may  be  purchased  at  Hamburg;  but, 
though  exempt  from  Port-duties,  things 
in  general  are  dear,  cambric  excepted. 

PRUSSIAN  DOMINIONS^ 
MONBT  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Frederic-d'or,  stamped  as  being  5 
Thalers,  but  now  equal  to  5V4. 

Double  Frederic-d*or,  stamped  as  be- 
ing 10  Thalers,  but  now  equal  to  llv«. 
There  is,  however,  a  loss  upon  these 
gold  coins,  if  they  are  carried  out  of 
Prussia. 

Thaler,  worth  24  Gute  Groschen,  or 
30  Silver  Groschen,  and  equal  to  about 
three  English  shillings. 

Piece  marked  "Einen  3  Thaler,** 
equal  to  about  one  English  shilling. 

Piece  marked  « Einen  6  Thaler,** 
equal  to  about  sixpence. 

Piece  marked  "  Einen  12  Thaler,'* 
equal  to  about  threepence. 

Each  Gute  Grosche  (an  imaginary 
coin)  is  estimated  at  three  Bnglish 
halfpence :  and  each  silver  Groschen  is 
worth  five  farthings. 

Bankers'  accounts  are  kept  both  in 
Imaginary  and  silver  Groschen. 

PRICB  OF  POST-HORSES. 

West  JPrujffia.— The  charge  for  every 
draught-horse,  per  German  mile,  is  13 
Silver  Groschen  and«  half;  or  iO  Gate 
Groschen.  The  Wagenmeister,  or  Sa- 
perintendentof  Post 'carriages,  receives 
Ave  SUver  Groschen  per  Post,  or  Sta- 
tion; and  postiliops  are  entitled  to  six 
Silver  Groschen  per  mile,  but  usually 
receive  from  eight  to  ten.  The  Chaus- 
sis  €Md,  or  road-lax,  is  variable.  This 
charge^  together  with  that  for  post- 
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horses  ami  the  Wagenmeister,  is  pre- 
sented to  Travellers  in  a  printed  paper 
at  every  station. 

East  PruMta.— The  charge  for  each 
draught-horse  is  ten  Silver  6  rose  hen 
per  mite.  Other  charges  are  the  same 
as  in  West  Prussia;  and  the  Wagen- 
meister  being  paid  at  every  Station, 
Travellers  may  have  their  wheels  greas- 
ed, or  not,  as  they  please. 

At  Berlin,  one  mile  more  than  the  ac- 
tual distance  is  charged,  it  being  a  post- 
royal. 

A  light  carriage,  containing  only  two 
places,  is  allowed  to  travel  with  only 
two  horses,  provided  it  convey  but  two 
persons  and  one  trunk  ;(<)  if  it  convey 
three  persons,  thev  must  take  three 
horses  ;'and  calecbes  conveying  four 
persons  must  have  four  horses.  Every 
-berline,  or  carriage  with  four  inside 
places,  must  have  four  horses;  and,  if 
it  contain  four  persons,  five  horses; 
but.  If  it  contain  from  Ave  to  seven  per- 
sons, six  horses  are  indispensable:— 
and  if,  moreover,  it  be  heavily  charged 
with  baggage,  Postmasters  are  autho- 
rised to  put  on  eight  horses. 

The  price  of  a  Caliche  de  Poste,  fur- 
nished by  a  Postmaster,  is  six  groschen 
per  station. 

Postilions  are  obliged'  to  drive  one 
German  mile  an  hour  on  well-paved 
roads ;  one  mile,  in  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter, on  good  roads  not  paved ;  and  one 
mile,  within  an  hour  and  a  half,  where 
the  road  is  sandy. 

On  quilting  Berlin,  every  Traveller 
should  have  a  passport  from  Govern- 
ment; which  the  Wagenmeister  com- 
monly procures.  Travellers  should 
likewise  have  their  trunks  plumbed. 

HGSSE« 

Persons  who  travel  post  pay  ten  gros- 
chen per  German  mile  for  every  draught- 
horse;  and  for  Couriers*  horses  twelve 
groschen.  If  the  post  be  from  two  miles 
and  a  half  to  three  miles  in  distance, 
the  postilion  is  entitled  to  eight  gros- 
chen, provided  he  drive  three  or  four 
horses;  and  be  is  entitled  to  ten  gros- 
chen, provided  there  be  six  horses.  If 
the  length  of  the  post  be  from  one  mile 
and  a  half  to  two  miles  only,  and  the 

(•)  PoAimastersareoecaslonally empowered 
ju>  put  three  hones,  if  there  be  only  two 


postilion  drive  three  or  four  horses,  he 
is  entitled  to  six  groschen;  and  provid- 
ed there  be  six  horses,  he  is  entitled  to 
eight  groschen. 

The  legal  claim  of  the  Wagenmeister 
at  each  station  is  two  grorschen;  and 
the  charge  for  greasing  wheels,  from 
three  to  four  groschen. 

BRGNSWIGK. 

Persons  who  travel  post  pay  twelve 
groschen  per  German  mile^  for  every 
draught-horse. 

A  berline  conveying  six  persons,  ser- 
vants, inclusive,  together  with  trunks 
not  exceeding  three  quintals  in  weight, 
ts  allowed  to  travel  with  only  four 
horses. — A  post-chaise  conveying  four 
persons,  servants  inclusive,  is  allowed 
to  travel  with  only  tbree  horses ;  and 
if  it  convey  but  three  persons,  it  is  al- 
lowed to  travel  with  only  (wo  horses. 

HANOVER. 

Persons  who  travel  post  pay  twelve 
groschen  per  German  mile  for  every 
draught-horse. 

A  postilion  who  drives  two  or  three 
horses  is  entitled  to  six  groschen;  if  be 
drive  four  horses,  his  claim  is  eight 
groschen;  and  he  is  entitled  losixtcecr 
groschen,  provided  there  be  six  horses: 
but,,  if  a  post  be  uncommonly  long, 
namely,  from  four  to  five  miles  in  dis- 
tance, he  is  entitled  to  seven  groschen, 
provided  he  drive  two  or  three  horses ; 
nine,  if  he  drive  Tour  horses ;  and  eigh- 
teen, if  there  be  six  horses. 

The  Wagenmeister's  claim  is  from 
three  to  six  groschen  per  post ;  and  the 
expense  of  greasing  wheels,  from  three 
to  four  groschen. 

In  Danover,  the  old  Louis  passes  for 
only  four  crowns  and  sixteen  groschen, 
in  paying  either  the  post,  or  the  tolls ; 
but  is  current  for  five  crowns  in  paying 
for  grease,  Trinkgeld  (drink-money), 
and  expenses  at  inns. 

The  roads  in  the  north  of  Germany 
are,  generally  speaking,  bad;  and  th« 
melange  of  territories  is  an  obstacle  to 
their  improvement :  moreover,  the  dis- 
tances from  place  to  place  are  not  de- 
termined with  precision;  and,  there- 
fore, Post-masters  sometimes  exact. 

pastcngen ;  and  four,  if  there  be  only  three 
pMMngers. 
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There  is  a  kind  of  carriage,  half  open, 
and  containing  fourpersons,  to  which, 
if  it  be  not  encumbered  with  much 
baggage,  Postmasters  have  no  right  to 
pot  more  than  two  horses,  except  in  the 
Hanoverian  territories.  This  carriage 
Is  called  a  Wienerwagen. 

BAVARIA. 
*   P&ICB  OF  POST-HOaSES. 

The  charge  for  every  draught-horse, 
per  post,  is  one  florin  andfirteen  l&r6ot- 
zers.  A  postilion,  conducting  two 
horses  only,  is  satisfied  with  about  one 
Bavarian  florin  (one  shilling  and. nine- 
pence  English)  per  post;  and  in  the 
Bavarian  territories  there  is  no  road- 
tax. 

On  entering  and  leaving  Munich,,  and 
likewise  on  entering  and  leaving  Augs- 
burg, Travellers  pay  one  florin  and 
thirty  kr^utzers  per  post. 

TYROL. 
PRICE  OF  POST-HORSBS. 

The  charge  for  every  draught-horse, 
per  post,  is  one  florin  and  twelve  kr^ut- 
zers :  but  the  Bavarian  currency  is 
used;  so  that,  in  fact,,  this  charge 
amounts  to  only  one  Austrian  florin. 
The  postilions  are  satisfied  with  the 
same  remuneration  as  Travellers  com- 
monly give  in  Bavaria.  ■ 

The  noble  rivers  which  intersect  Ger- 
many render  travelling  by  water  prac- 
ticable and  pleasant ;  there  being  on 
many  of  these  rivers  Marktschiffs  (a 
sort  of  Coche  d*eau\  which  travel  re- 
gularly from  city  to  city. 

Private  vessels,  likewise,  may  bo  pro- 
cured. 

The  Voyage  from  Frankfort  on  the 
Mein  to  Cologne  is  delightful ;  as  is  that 
from  Ratisbon  to  Vienna. (>) 

ROUTE  FROM  HAUBDRG  TO  LBIPSIC,(») 

7  74  Lenxen 

i  7a  Arendsee 

1      0$terhurg 

i  7«  Stendal— The  Cathedral  of  St. 

(0  A  Coche  d'eau  goes  every  Sunday  from 
Ratisbon,  and  arrkes  at  Vienna  in  three 
days,  or  thr^  and  a  half.  The  passage- 
money,  for  a  geotlemaB  or  lady,  is  a  ducat; 
and  for  a  servant,  a  convention  dollar. 

(•)  The  Route  from  Uambnrf  through 
Berlin,  to  Dresden,  is  not  mentioned  under 


Nicholas  merits  notice. 
2      Burgstall 
2      Magdeburg--ThisGity  is  supposed 

to  contain  33,000  Inhabitants. 

Best  Hotel,  to  Cour  da  Pnuse, 

already  mentioned. 
1      Salxe 
1       Kalbe 

1  7a  Coer*«fi— Inn,  i'Owrs. 
1      Zoerbtg 
1      Land&ttg 
1 7a  Leipzig 


22  74  posts. 

This  Town  is  supposed  to  contain 
33,000  inhabitants.  The  objects  best 
worth  notice  are :  the  Pleittenburg-- 
the  Pauttnum  — the  College  of  the 
Princes,  and  the  Red  College  —  the 
ancient  Arsenal-^ike  H6tel  de  VHU 
^the  Cour  d'Auerbach,  in  Fair-time— 
the  Exchange-^ihe  College  of  St,  Tho- 
wi<w— the  Manege— the  Theatre-^lht 
Churches  of  St.  NichoUu  and  St.  Tho- 
mas— the  House  which  conta  i  ns  thirteen 
ceilings  by  Oeser—lhe  J^sptotuzde— and 
the  Public  Libraries, 

The  Promenades  are  numerous  and 
pleasant.  The  prices  at  the  German 
Theatre  are^for  a  box  in  the  first  row, 
four  crowns;  in  the  second  row,  three 
crowns  ;  in  the  third  row,  eight  bons- 
groschen ;  and  for  a  place  in  the  par- 
terre, six  bons  groschen ;  unless  it  be 
Fair-time,  when  something  more  i$ 
paid. 

The  three  Fairs  are  helci  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Michaelmas ;  and  at  these 
Fairs  es  many  books  are  said  to  be  sold 
yearly  as  amount  to  500,000  rii-dol- 
lars. 

The  principalinns  are,  the  Seixischi 
Bof—ihe  Preussische  Hof— and  the 
Baierisehe  Bof  The  first  is  an  excel- 
lent Hotel,  but  eipensive. 

The  price  of  a  front  room,  fuel  inclu- 
sive, at  an  Inn,  is  one  florin  per  day ; 
and  of  a  back  room,/lght  bons-gros- 
chen— unless  it  be  Fair-time»  when  a 

^  Girhany;''  because  it  follows  as  an  ap- 
pends^ to  the  Route  from  Florence  to  Ham- 
burg; and  the  New  Road  from  Dresden  io 
Prague,  being  cooaprebended  in  the  Roaie 
from  Florence  to  Hamburg,  is  consequently 
omitted  nnder  **  emiainr." 
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good  room  cannot  be  obtained  under 
two  crowns.  The  wages  of  a  Valet-de' 
place  are  one  florin  per  day;  unless  it 
be  Fair-time,  when  he  expects  a  crown. 
Job-carriages  and  common  HaclLS  may 
always  be  found  before  the  gates  of  St. 
Pierre  andGrimma. 

Leipsic  will  henceforth  be  memo- 
rable for  having  given  its  name  to  one 
of  the  most  important  modern  battles 
ever  fought  — a  battle  in  which  near 
half  a  million  of  men,  commanded  by 
tbree  Emperors,  a  King,  and  an  Heir- 
apparent  to  a  throne,  were  engaged 
during  little  less  than  a  hundred  hours 
— they  fought  in  a  circle  embracing 
above  flfleen  miles. 

BOUTB  FBOM  LBIPSIC  TO  DBBSDBlf. 

1 '/a  Wurxen— The  Cathedral  here 

merits  notice. 
1  74  Luppe 
a      Slappendorf 
i  '/4  Meissen 
1V>  Dresden 


7  'A  pbsts. 


BOUTEFBOSI  LEIPSIC  THB0U6H  60THA, 
TO  FBANKFOBT  ON  THE  MEIIf . 

1  '/4  LUtxen^^esLT  this  small  Tovo  is 
the  spot  on  which  Gastavus 
Adolphas  perished ;  and  a  stooe 
marks  the  spot  where  the  hero's 
body  was  found. 

Charles  XII.,  being  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Lutzen,  went  to 
visit  the  fleld  of  battle;  little 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  treach- 
ery would  soon  destroy  his 
life,  as  it  did  that  of  his  model, 
Gustavus. 

1  Weissenfels  —  The  Castle  here, 
and  its  Church,  naerit  notice. 
Inn,  les  Trots  Cygnes, 

1  Naumburg— The  Cathedral  here 
merits  notice.  Best  Inns,  le 
Brochet,  and  le  Cheval  Noir, 
The  wine  of  this  neighbourhood 
resembles  Burgundy. 

1  £cikard(e56«rflr— Between  Naum- 
bnrg  and  Eckardtsberg  the  road 
traversestbe  mountain  ofKesen. 

1  Va  Weimar— The  Town  Church  me- 
rits notice.  Best  Inns,  the  Erb 
Prinx,  and  the  Elephant, 

1 7.  Erfurt— The  Cathedral  here  me- 
rits notice.   The  City  containi 


a    University.     Best  Inn,  the 
Romish  Kaiser, 

1  Va  Gotha— The  inhabitants  of  Gotha 
are  estimated  at  11,000.  The 
Chdteau^iht  Great  Terrace^ 
the  Arsenal-~ihe  Churches  call- 
ed Kloster  and  NeumarktsMir- 
cAan— the  English  Garden^ 
the  public  Library,  and  that  of 
the  Sovereign— the  Royal  Col- 
lection  of  Paintings,  etc.— and 
the  Gymnasium,  merit  notice. 
Best  in  ns,  le  Negre ;  la  Retraite  ; 
le  Grelot  d' Argent,  etc. 
The  road  to  Gotha  is  execrable 
in  wet  weather. 

1  Vi  Eisenach^The  Rautenkrantz  is 
the  best  Inn.  The  Castle  of 
Wartburg,  which  stands  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  in  this  vicinity, 
once  served  as  an  asylum  to 
Luther. 
3/4  Marksuhl 

i       Vach 
3/4  Buttlar— Inn,  the  Post-house. 

1      Hunefeld 

1  Fulda— ThisCitycontalnsl2,000 
inhabitants.  The  objects  best 
worth  notice  are:  the  Chdteau^ 
the  Cathedral— the  Churches  of 
St,  Boniface  and  St.  Michael-- 
the  Convent  of  St,  Sauveur— 
ike  Benedictine  and  Franciscan 
Convent*— the  Porcelain  Ma- 
nufacture, and  the  Library  be- 
longing to  the  University. 
The  celebrated  Baths  of  Brucke- 
nau  are  near  Fulda.  The  Inn 
called  Zum  Kurfursten  is  re- 
commended by  Travellers.  The 
wine  of  St.  John's  mountain,  in 
this  neighbourhood,  is  excellent, 
and  sold  in  sealed  bottles  out  of 
the  Prince  Bishop's  cellar. 
3/4  Neuhof 

1       SehliUhtern 

1       Saalmilnster 

1      Gelfihausen—Le  Soleil  is  a  good 
inn. 

1  7a  Hanau— A  pretty  Town.  The  Cas- 
tle merits  notice.    Inns  good. 

1      Frankfort 


21  74  posts. 


The  inhabUanta  of  Frankfort  are  es- 
timated at  43,000,  beside  near  7000 
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Jews,  l^ho  live  detached  from  (he  rest 
of  the  people. 

The  objects  best  worth  notice  in  this 
City  are:  the  Cathedral— Ihe  Church 
of  St.  Catherine — the  Convent  des  Pre- 
dicateurs,  containing  a  celebrated  As- 
sumption, by  Albert  Durer— the  Hdtel 
de  ViHe— the  Teutonic  Palace— the 
Exchange— ihe  Arsenals— ihe  Hotel- 
Diew— the  Maison  de  force — the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  Esprit— ihe  Theatre— and 
[he  Bridge,  thrown  over  the  Mein.  The 
ancient  Ramparts  of  this  City  have  been 
converted  into  Shrubberies  and  Pro- 
menades. 

Inns  excellent.  The  Hdtel  d* Angle- 
terre,  the  Hotel  Weidenhof,  and  the 
Hdtel  de  toutes  les  Russies,  are  espe- 
cially recommended  by  Travellers. 

Frankfort  Fair  is  held  twice  a-year; 
namely,  at  Easter,  and  during  the  latter 
end  of  Summer. 

BOUTE  FROM  LEIPSIC  TO  BRUNSWICK. 

1  'A  Groskugel 

i  74  Hall  —  inns,  VAnneau  d'Or  — 
Prince  Royal  de  Prusse—Lion 
d'Or. 

Among  the  objects  best  worth 
notice  here  are,  the  Cathedral, 
and  the  University, 
Koennirn 

Ascherslehen— The  Church  of  St» 
Etienne— ihe  Public  School— 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Chdteau 
d'Ascanie,  merit  notice. 

1  Quedlinburg—The  Chdteau— ihe 
JLibrary— and  the  Promenade, 
called  le  Bruhl,  merit  notice. 

1  Halberstadt 
1 3/4  Rohlum 

2  'A  Wolfenbiittel 
1  'A  Brunswick 


1 
1 


•A 
'A 


13  'A  posts. 


Brunswick  is  supposed  to  contain 
28,000  inhabitants.  The  objects  best 
worth  attention  in  this  City  are:  the 
Castle  called  Grauen  Hof— ihe  new 
Hotel  de  Ville— ihe  Most-Haus,'in  the 
Square,  before  which  is  an  antique  Sta- 
tue of  a  Lion— the  Buildings  of  the  Ca- 
roMnttm— the  Opera-house— ihe  Cathe- 
dral— the  Hospitals — the  Fountain, 
in  the  Place  de  Hegenmarkt  —  ihe 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  contains 
two  good  Pictures— the  Churches  of  St. 


tCh.  VIII. 

Catherine  and  St.  Andrew— ihe  old 
Hotel  de  Ville— ihe  royal  Collection 
of  Natural  History,  Paintings^  ctc- 
and  the  Carolinum  Library. 

Brunswick  is  famous  for  a  sort  of  beer 
called  Mumm. 

Best  Inn,  VHdtel  d'Angleterre. 

At  WolfenbOttel,  near  this  City,  there 
IS  a  valuable  Library;  and  at  the  Cha- 
teau de  Salzdahlum  a  good  coliection 
of  Pictures, 

ROUTE  FROM  BRUNSWICK  TO  HAIfOVBl. 

1  7a  Peine 
1  Shude 
1  7a  Hanover 

4  posts. 

This  City  has  about  19,000  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  the  objects  best  worth  ob- 
servation are:  the  Opera-AouM— the 
Royal  Stables  —  the  Monument  of 
Werlhof,  in  the  public  Cemetery— the 
Monument  of  Leibnitz— Hermkausen, 
a  Royal  Residence,  with  a  Garden  {io 
the  old  French  style)  containing  a  fine 
collection  of  E\oi\c&—Mont-Brillant, 
another  Royal  Garden— and  the  Garden 
which  once  belonged  to  Count  Waimo- 
den,  where  ancient  and  modern  Sculp- 
ture and  some  Paintings  may  be  found. 

Best  Inns  {±S29),V Hdtel  de  Monsieur 
Haase,  and  I' Hdtel  de  Madame  Ahles. 

ROUTE  FROM  HANOYER  TO  GOTT1N6E5. 

i       Tiedenu)iesen—Thi$  road  is  ex- 
cellent. 

1       Bruggen^lnn,  the  Post-house. 

1  7a  Eimbeck 

1       Nordheim—A  famous  Organ  io 

the  parochial  Church. 
1      Gottingen 

5  7a  posts. 

This  City  contains  near  8000  inhabit* 
ants.  The  objects  best  worth  notice 
are :  theBuildings  of  thel/^ntverWty— the 
Observatory— ihe  Lying-in  Hospital 
—  the  Anatomical  Theatre— -ihe  Bo- 
tanic Garden— ihe  Manege,  and  the 
Library,  belonging  to  the  University, 
and  reputed  to  be  the  best  in  Germany. 

Inns,  la  Couronfie—le  jlot  de  Prusse, 
etc. 

The  environs  of  Gottingeo  are  in. 
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teresting,  especiall7  the  excursion  to 
Hartz. 

ROUTE  FROU  LEIPSIC  TO  DATO'ZIt. 


Miles. 
3 
3 


3 
2 

a 

2 

3 
3 

a 


Va 


4 

2V4 
3  74 
3  3/4 
3 


7. 
74 


2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
4 

3  3/4 
3  3/4 

2  3/4 
3% 

3  7. 
5 
53/4 

3  3/4 

2  74 


Eilenhurg 

Tofflfau  — The  principal  Church 
here  contains  the  Tomb  of  Ca- 
therine a  Boria,  Luther*s  Wife. 

Herzberg 

Hohenhuckau 

Luckau 

Luhhen 

Liherosa 

Milhlrose 

Franlcfort  on  the  Oder— This  City 
has  10,000  inhabitants  ;  and 
among  the  objects  best  worth 
notice  are :  the  Churches  of  St, 
Mary  and  St.  Nicholas  — ihe 
Chartreuse— the  Hdtel  de  Ville 
—the  Casernes— the  Hotel'Dieu 
—the  Bridge—the  Monument  of 
Prince  Leopold  of  Brunswick, 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Oder, 
by  attempting  to  save  the  lives 
of  others— and  the  Monument 
of  Kleist,  the  Poet. 

There  is  a  University  here :  and 
among  the  best  Inns  are,  le  Lion 
d*Or;  les  Trois  Couronnes,  and 
VAigle  d'Or. 

Cuslr'in— Inns,  U  Cerfd'Or,  etc. 

Neudamm 

Soldin 

Pyritx 

Slargard— The  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
in  this  Town,  merits  notice.  The 
best  Inn  is  les  Trois  Couronnes, 
near  the  Post-bouse. 

Massow 

Neugard 

Plathe 

Pinnow 

Romahn 

Coerlin 

Coeslin 

Pankenin 

Schlave 

S^olpe— Famous  for  the  amber 
found  in  its  vicinity. 

Lupow 

Godentau 

Neustadt 

Kat% 

Dantzig 


87  3/4  rof les. 


This  City  contains  near  40,000  inha- 
bitants; and  among  the  objects  best 
worth  notice  are :  the  Exchange— ihe; 
Cathedral^  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
churchesin  Europe— the  Lutheran  Col- 
lege—the  Hotel  de  Ft  We— the  Cour  des 
Nobles— the  Arsenal— &nd  the  Junker- 
Garten. 

Inns,  la  Maison  Anglaise — les  Troix 
Negres,  etc. 


ROUTE  FROM  FRAKKFORT  ON  THE  MKIN 

TO  BERIJPT. 

Miles. 

2 

Hanau 

3 

Gelnhausen 

2 

SaalmOnster  —  Inn, 
house,  and  clean. 

the 

Post- 

2 

Sehliehtern 

2 

Neuhof 

17. 

Fuld 

2 

Hunefeld 

2 

Putlach 

17a 

Vacha 

2 

MarksuM 

17. 

Eisenach 

3  7a 


3 
3 
3 

2  7. 
2 
2 
2 

2  7. 
2 

4  3/4 


2 

2  7. 
2  74 
2  3/4 


Gotha  — The  Riesen  is  recom- 
mended by  'Travellers  as  a  good 
Inn,  where  the  charges  are  rea- 
sonable. 

Erfurt 

Weimar 

Eskersberg 

Naumburg 

Weissenfels 

Lutzen 

Leipzig— The  Inns  at  Leipsic  have 
been  already  named* 

Delitsch 

Bitterfeld 

Wittenberg  —  Midway  between 
Bitterfeld  and  Wittenberg  is  a 
Post-house,  where  the  horses  are 
changed.  Best  Inn  at  Witten- 
berg, the  Wein  Trabe,  already 
named. 

Kroppstadt 

Treuenbritzen 

Belitx 

Potsdam— Inns,  the  Einsiedler, 
and  the  Stadt  Rom,  already 
named.— The  whole  of  this  Road 
is  excellent. 

Berlin 


65  74  miles. 
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ROUTE  FKOM  BRRLIN,  BY  HALBERSTADT, 
MINDENy  BIELEFELD,  HUNSTER,  WE- 
SEL,  AND  EMUERICK,  TO  AMSTERDAM. 

Z$M$ndorf 

Potsdam 
Va  Grossereutz 

Brandenburg 

Genthin 
3/4  Burg 
Vk  Magdeburg 
5/8  Egeln 
7/9  Halberstadt 
78  Zilly 

Rimbek 
7a  Beinun 
7a  Nettling  en 
78  Hildesheim 
74  JElze 
7a  Hohnsen 
74  Hesie-Oldendorf 
74  Buckdehurg 
5/8  Minden 

3/8  Herfort 

Bielefeld 

Brockhagen 
7/8  Warensdorf 
V4  Munster 
74  Appelhulsen 

Dulmen 
3/4  Tushaus 
^^  Schmerheek 

Wesel 
7a  iJee* 

Emmerick 
'A  JBZfen 

1  '/a  Arnheim— The  posts  of  Holland 

begin  here. 
3  7+  Luntern 

2  Vi  Amersfort 

3  Naarden 

2      Amsterdam. 


53/4  posts  of  Prussia. 
107a  posts  of  Holland. 


633/4  in  all. 


ROUTE  FROM  FRANKFORT  Olf  THE  MBIN 
TO  AUGSBURG. 

1  Hanau  —  Philipsruhe  and  Wll* 
helmsbad,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, merit  notice. 

1       Detftnjgren— Memorable  for  the 
baltle'ofl743. 
3/4  Aschaffenhurg^lnHfl'Aigled'or, 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Ohemburg 

74  Mtltenberg 

Hundheim 

Bisckofsheim— Inn,  the  Cer/1 
iWergfcnfActm— Inn,  the  C«r/. 
3/4  Blaufelden 

i  7a  Crat7«A«im— Famous  for  its  Por- 
celain Manufacture,  and  Mineral 
Waters. 

1  74  DUnkelsbiihl— The  Church  of  the 
Carmelites,  in  this  Town,  is 
adorned  with  a  fine  Picture. 

i       Fremdingen 

1  Noerdlingen—'A  Crucifix,  attri- 
buted to  Michael  Angelo,  and  an 
excellent  Painting,  by  Albert 
Durer,  embellish  the  princi- 
pal Church  here.  Inn,  the  Cou- 
ronne. 

1  7a  Dona wert— Inn,  the  Couronne. 

1  74  Meidengen 

1  74  Augsburg 


187a  posts. 

Augsburg,  formerly  denominated  J  tt- 
austa  Vindelicorum,  the   largest  CilT 
In  Swabia,  and  supposed  to  be  the  most 
ancient,  is  seated  between  the  ri?ers 
Lech  and  Wertach,  and  has  30,000  in- 
habitants.   The  objects  best  worth  no- 
tice here  are:   the  Cathedral,  which 
comprises  twenty-four  chapels,  and  is 
ornamented  with  a  celebrated  Picture 
of  the  Resurrection,  byZoIl— the^6frey 
of  St.  Ulric—ihe  Church  of  St,  Annt- 
the  Hdtel  de  Fi7/e— the  Tower  of  Per- 
lach—ihe  Arsenal— the  House  of  Cor- 
rection—the Gate  called  BinleuB—the 
PublicFountains— someprivateBouses, 
which   contain  antique  paintings   io 
fresco— and  the  Libraries  belonging  to 
the  Cathedral  and  St.  Ulricas;  the  latter 
of  which  possesses  the  drawings  and 
sketches  of  Albert  Durer. 

Augsburg  exhibits  vestiges  of  Roman 
Antiquities. 

The  Trots  Maures  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  the  best  Inn ;  the  Agneau 
Blanc,  in  the  Fauxburgh,  likewise  me- 
rits recommendation. 

ROUTE  FROM  AUGSBURG,  TO  CONSTAlfCR, 
SGHAFFHAUSEIf ,  AHD  BASLB. 

1  7a  Schwabmiinchen 
1  Vi  Mindelheim 

1  7i  Memmingen  —  Inn,    the   B^tMf 
Blanc, 
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1  74  Wurxach 
3/4  Wolfek 

1       Ravenshurg 

i  Stadelle—ihe  first  view  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance  is  enchant- 
ing. 

1       Moershurg— Inn,  the  Ours. 

1  Constance— Travellers  who  pur- 
sue this  route  cross  the  Lake  to 
Constance ;  and  usually  give,  for 
a  four-oared  boat  large  enough 
to  convey  a  carriage,  from  three 
to  four  florins,  together  with 
about  thirty  kreutzers  to  the 
boatmen  for  drink-money.  The 
Lake  of  Constance,  anciently 
called  BrigantinuSf  is  about 
eighteen  leagues  in  length,  five 
in  breadth,  and  chiefly  supplied 
by  the  Rhine.  Between  Moers- 
burg  and  Constance,  the  Passage 
is  not  always  safe;  — but,  at 
Ueberlingcn,  it  is  shorter,  and 
less  dangerous. 

The  Catfiedral  at  Constance  is  a 
fine  edifloe;  and  its  doors  merit 
observation. 

The  principal  Inn  is  the  Aigle 
d'or. 

Travellers  should  visit  the  Island 
ofMeinau. 
1  Zell 
7>  Singen—VefkT  this  place,  on  the 
summit  of  a  rock  originally  vol- 
canic, is  the  Castle  of  Hohent- 
wiel,  which  belongs  to  the  Sove- 
reign of  Wirtemberg,  and  now 
serves  as  a  state-prison. 
1  SchafThausen— The  Bridge  here, 
constructed  by  a  common  car- 
penter, named  Grubenman,once 
merited  observation;  but  the 
ruthless  hand  of  war  has  de- 
stroyed it.  The  Public  Libraries 
deserve  no tlce.(0 
About  one  mile  from  SchafT- 
bausen,  on  the  way  to  Zurich,  is 
the  celebrated  Fall  of  the  Wiine  ; 
and  Travellers;  who  wish  to  see 
the  terrestrial  rainbows  which 
this  stupendous  Cataract  exhi- 
bits, should  visit  it  before  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning:  going 
from  SchafThausen  to  the  Castle 
of  Laolfen ;  and  thence  to  a  small 
•ummei^house,  the  window  of 


I  which  presents  a  view  of  the 

Fall,  broken  in  its  course  by  huge 
fragments  of  rocks.  Here  the 
Rhine  divides  itself  into  five  co- 
lumns; two  of  which  are  asto- 
nishingly grand.  The  Traveller 
is  conducted,  in  the  next  place^ 
to  a  Gallery  below  the  summer- 
house,  and  close  to  the  largest 
Fall.  Another,  of  inferior  mag- 
nitude, is  seen  from  the  Mill  on 
the  opp^te  side  of  the  river. 

1       WaldsJlW 

1       Latiffenhurg 

1  74  HAem/cWcn— Between  Rheinfel- 
den  and  Basle  is  Augst,  anciently 
Augusta  Rauracorum,  where 
remains  may  be  traced  of  Ro- 
man Antiquities. 

1      Basle 

177a  posts. 


This  is  a  flourishing  commercial  City, 
supposedto  contain  15,000  Inhabitants. 
The  objects  best  worth  notice  here  are: 
the  Bridge  thrown  over  the  Rhine— the 
Cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice  which  con- 
tains some  Antiquities,  together  with 
the  Tomb  of  Erasmus— the  Hdtel  de 
VUhf  where  there  is  an  apartment 
painted  by  Holbein,  who  was  a  native 
of  Basle— Frajjrment J  of  the  Dance  of 
Death,  supposed  to  have  been  done  by 
a  pupil  of  Holbein,  and  preserved  in  the 
Public  Library;  which  is  embellished 
with  Paintings  by  Holbein,  Antiquities, 
Natural  History,  etc.  Basle  contains  a 
University;  and  among  the  best  Inns 
are,  the  Trois  Rois,  and  la  Cigogne, 

BOUTB  FROM  AUGSBURG  TO  RATISBON. 

1  7a  Aichach— The  ruins  of  the  two 
Castles  of  Wittelsbacb,  from 
which  family  descend  the  Princes 
of  Bavaria,  render  this  small 
town  remarkable. 

1      Schrohenhaiuen 

1      Poemhach 

1      Geisenfeld 

1  V4  Neustadt 

1  74  Saal 

1  74  Ratisbon 

8  74  posts. 


(•)  Ion,  FHdtei  du  Faueon  d^Or. 
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Hatisbon  is  seated  on  the  Danube, 
and  contains  about 20,000  inhabitants. 
The  objects  best  worth  notice  in  this 
City  are,  its  ancient  Bridge,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  in  length— the  Ca- 
thedral—the  Abbey  of  St.  Emmeran— 
the  Hotel  de  Ville—an6  the  Library  of 
the  Prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis,  which 
is  open  to  the  public  Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays,  from  ten  till  twelve 
in  the  morning,  and  from  two  till  five 
in  the  afternoon.  Persons  who  wish  to 
see  it  on  other  days  must  apply  to  the 
Librarian.  The  Town  LibrarysLUd 
the  Library  and  Cabinet  of  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Emmeran,  merit  attention. 

Inns,  la  Croix  d'or,  I'Agneau  Blanc, 
etc. 

ROUTE  FROM  RATISBON  TO  BAREUTH. 

1  7a  Stanholtz 

1  Va  Schwandorff 

1  7a  Amberg 

1       Hambach 

1  7a  KircMn-Tumbach 

1       Creissen 

1       Bareuth 

9  posts. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


ROUTE  FROM  BAREUTH  TO  LEIPSIC. 

Berneck 

Moenchberg 

Hoff 

Plauen 

Reichenbach 

Zwickau 

Goesnitz 

Pirnu 


7> 

7a 


7a 
7a 


7a  Leipzig 


11  7a  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  RATISBOlf  TO  MUNICH. 

4       Eglofsheim 

1.      Buchhausen 

1       Ergolspach 

1  7^  Landsbut— The  objects  best  worth 
notice  in  this  Town  are,  the  Go- 
thic Tower  belonging  (o  the 
Church  of  St.  Martin— the  CAurcA 
of  St.  Job — and  the  ancient 
Chateau.  I nn s,  2e  So leil  d"  Or  ; 
le  Coq  Noir;  and  la  Grappe. 

1       Moosburg 

1      Freysing— The  objects  best  worth 


notice  in  this  Town  are,  the  Ca- 
thedral—iheBenedictir^  Church 
—  the  Chapel  and  Cupola  of  St. 
Peter's— and  the  Benedictine 
Lyceum. 

Principal  Inns,  la  Charrue,  and 
les  Sept  Glands 
1  7;  Garching 
V4  Munich 

8  74  posts 

Munich,  the  Capital  of  Bavaria,  is 
sealed  on  the  Iser ;  and  contains  abore 
40,000  inhabitants.  The  Royal  Resi- 
dence in  this  elegant  City,  though  un- 
promising on  the  outside,  is  magDifi- 
cent  within;  and  the  collection  of  Mi- 
niature Pictures  in  this  Palace ;  the 
Tapestry  representing  the  exploits  of 
Olho  de  Wittelsback ;  the  Great  Stair- 
case; the  Chapel,  which  contaios  a 
painting  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo, 
together  with  the  Altar  used  by  the  un- 
fortunate Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland, 
during  her  imprisonment,  and  a  parti- 
cularly fine  Organ,  all  merit  notice. 

The  Munich  Gallery  of  Paintings  is 
in  the  splendid  building  Pinacotheca; 
it  comprises  near  a  thousand  produc- 
tions of  eminent  masters;  among  which 
are— a  Portrait  of  Albert  Durer,  by  him- 
self—ditto  of  Raphael— ditto  of  Holbein 
—Raphael's  is  the  celebrated  picture 
concerning  which  an  ambiguous  sen- 
tence occurs  In  Yasari— Christ  bearing 
his  Cross,  by  Albert  Durer  I— a  Pieli  by 
DaniellodaVolterral—aFemale  Figure, 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci!— the  Slaugbler 
ofthelnnocents— andaLion-hunt,both 
by  Rubens— portraits,  by  Rubens,  of 
himself,  his  first  Wife,  etc.— the  Defeat 
of  the  Rebel  Angels— the  Feast  of  Slle- 
nus— Christ,  the  Magdalene,  David,  etc. 
—and  a  Group  of  Children  with  a  Gar- 
land ;  all  by  Rubens.— Exquisite  Works 
by  Vandyck;  particularly  two  whole- 
length  Portraits  of  a  Burgo-master  and 
his  Wife!— the  Portrait  of  Schneiders, 
likewise  by  Vandyck  — and  his  own 
portrait,  by  himself— little  Fruit-sellers, 
by  Murillo  I— and  a  Woman  examioing 
a  Child's  head,  by  the  same  master!— 
two  pictures  of  the  Holy  Family,  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo  I— the  same  subject,  by 
Giulio  Romano— and  ditto,  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto— a  Holy  Family,  by  Raphael, 
in  his  early  manner— an  £cceJIomo,  by 
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Gorreggio !— Gapid»  by  the  same  master 
—St.  Agnes  with  the  Lamb,  by  Carlo 
Dolci!— Four  very  fine  Portraits  by 
Velasquez— fine  Portraits,  by  Titian— 
The  Holy  Family,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
—Hercules  Fnrens,  by  Domentchino — 
Hercules  and  Omphale,  by  the  same 
master— a  Portrait,  by  Garbfolo  — the 
Madonna  and  Infant  Saviour,  by  the 
same  master ;  and  several  Paintings 
Trom  Designs  by  Michael  Angelo. 

The  Royal  Glyptotkecat  among  vari- 
ous specimens  of  ancient  Sculpture, 
contains  the  celebrated  BarberiniFaun, 
and  the  Statues  found  at  JBgina,  in  the 
Mare  JEgeum,  and  restored  by  Thor- 
waldsen.    They  are  supposed  to  have 
originally  ornamented  the  Pediment  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius ; 
and  all  represent  Warriors,  one  Fe- 
male Figure  excepted.    These  Statues 
form  an  interesting  link  in  the  chain  of 
ancient  Sculpture :  as  they  are  superior 
to  the  Egyptian  style,  though  inferior 
to  that  of  the  most  eminent  productions 
of  Greece.     They  were  brought  from 
^gina  to  Rome  above  fourteen  years 
since ;  at  which  period  it  was  conjec- 
tured that  they  once  belonged  to  the 
Pediment  of  a  Temple  dedicated  to  Mi- 
nerva. They  were  only  thirteen  in  num- 
ber when  exhibited  in  Thorwaldsen*s 
Studio :  but  now,  fifteen  Statues  of  the 
^gina  School  are  shown  in  the  Glypto- 
thecaat  Munich,  as  having  been  dug 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Panhellenius,  which   stood  at  the 
distance  of  about  twenty  stadia  from  the 
.To,wn  of  iEgina,  and  was  particularly 
celebrated  for  containing  the  wooden 
Statues  of  Damia  and  Auxesia,  taken  by 
the  iEginele  from   the  Epidaurians. 
Pausanias  mentions,  amongtheTempIes 
at  jGgina,  those  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius, 
Apollo,   Diana,  Bacchus,  JSsculapius, 
and  Hecate :  but  as  he  does  not  name 
any  noted  Temple  of  Minerva,  we  have 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  Statuea  in 
question  originally  belonged  to  the  Edi- 
fice araidstthe  ruins  of  which  they  were 
found. 

The  Gallery  containing  Pictures  of 
the  old  German  and  Dutch  Schools  is 
at  Sohleisheim,  a  Royal  Villa  near  the 
City ;  but  the  best  of  these  productions 
will  shortly  be  united  with  the  Pictures 
at  Munich.  The  Last  Judgment,  by  Ra- 
bens-^tbe  GrucifixioDi  by  Tintoretto- 


several  Gigantic  Paintings,  by  Weenix, 
in  his  best  style— the  Holy  Family,  by 
Gorreggio,  and  a  curious  set  of  Paint- 
ings, by  Teniers,  representing  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Brussels  Gallery,  with  copies 
of  the  Pictures  there,  in  his  lime,  are 
now  at  Schleisheim. 

The  Picture-Gallery  of  the  Duke  of 
Leuchtenberg  may  be  seen  by  Travel- 
lers on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from 
ten  in  the  morning  till  twelve,  and 
though  small  contains  firsl-rate  pro- 
ductions. 

Other  objects  worthy  notice  are :  the 
Treasury,  which  contains  magnificent 
Jewels— 'ibe  Collection  of  Carved  Ivory 
— the  new  Theatre^ihe  Paintings  in 
the  Church  of  Notre-Dame — the  Church 
of  the  Theatins,  adorned  with  a  good 
Picture  by  Sandrat,  representing  the 
Plague  at  Naples— the  Church  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  which  contains  good  Pic- 
tures—the Libraries  of  the  King,  the 
Theatins,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  Royal  Cabinets. 

The  best  Inn  is  le  Cerfd^Or,  kept  by 
the  Cook  of  the  late  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nois,  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg.  The  prices 
at  this  Inn  are  reasonable,  and  the 
Table  d'Hdte  is  excellently  served. 
Other  Inns  are :  VAigle  Noir;  la  Croix 
d'Or,  etc. 

The  Promenades  in  the  vicinity  of 
Munich  are  pleasant ;  and  the  Royal 
Villa  of  Nymphenburg,  near  the  City, 
merits  observation. 

Doctor  Fucks,  a  skilful  Physician,  re- 
sided at  Munich  in  the  year  1827. 

ROUT«  BT  A  CROSS-BOAD  FBOU  IHUNIGH 
TO  INNSPBUCR, 

1  'A  Stralsach 

1      Uobikischers 

1  'A  Tegernsee—To  Tegemsee  this  is 
a  regular  post-road,  and  very 
good.  Tegemsee,  embellished 
wilh  a  beautiful  Lake,  contains 
a  Royal  Villa  (formerly  a  Domi- 
nican Convent),  on  which  the 
late  King  of  Bavaria  expended 
from  three  to  four  millions  of 
florins;  intending  it  for  the  re- 
sidence of  his  Widow.  The 
Hotel,  situated  on  the  margin  of 
the  Lake,  is  the  Traiteur's 
House,  which  furnishes  clean 
beds. 
At  Tegcrosee  Travellers  should 
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make  an  agreement  with  the 
Post-master  Tor  conveying  them 
toAckenthal ;  and  (in  case  of  there 
being  no  horses  in  that  village) 
to  Schwatz. 

2  Ackenthal—Tht  Inn  here  is  clean, 
and  the  larder  well  provided. 

1  Schwatz—flence  tojnnspruck  is  a 
regular  post-road:  and  the  Gross- 
road  between  Schwatz  and  Te- 
gernsee  cannot  be  called  a  bad 
one.  The  Scenery  is  exquisite ; 
especially  where  the  road  (cut 
out  of  a  rock)  winds  along  the 
margin  of  the  Lake. 

1       Voider s 

1  Innsprtick—Thxs  Route  from  Mu- 
nich to  Innspruck  is  consider- 
ably nearer  than  the  great  Post- 
road  ;  it  being  three  very  short 
posts  from  Tegernsee  to  Schwatz. 

8'A  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  INNSPRUCK  TO  MUNICH. 

3      Seefeld 
1  74  Mittenwald 
1  7a  Walchensee 
1  7*  Benedictbeuem 

1  Vi  Wolfratshausen 

2  Munich 

10  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  RATISfBON  TO  PRAGUE. 

74  Kirn 

Nietenau 

Neukirchen 
V+  Roez 

Waldmuncken 
Klentsch 
Teinitz 
Stankau 
Slaab 

Pilsen^lnn,  la  Croix  d'or. 
Rochizau 
Mauth 
Cxernowitz 
.  Zditx 
Beraun 
JhMchnig 
Prague 


17  p«gts. 


ROUTE  FROM  YIENHA,  THROUGH  RATIft- 
BON  AND  BRUSSELS,  TO  OSTEND. 

1  Burkhardsdorf^A  post  and  a  half 
are  charged  by  the  Postmaster; 
-—and  one  paper  florin  is  paid 
for  the  order  for  post-horses. 

1  Sighardskirchen— The  Inn  is  to- 
lerably gOQd. 

1  7a  Pdrschling 

1       St,  Poelten 

1  7a  Moelk—fL  small  country  Inn»— 
but  clean. 

The  Benedictine  Monastery  bere, 
a  spacious  and  magnificently 
placed  edifice,  contains  a  ce- 
lebrated Madonna,  by  Albert 
Durer;  and  a  fine  picture,  by 
Rubens,  of  the  Angels  announc- 
ing to  the  Magdalene  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  Saviour. 

1  7a  KemtMlshach 

1  7a  Amstetten 

1       Stremberg 

1      Edos 

1  7a  Linlz— The  last  post  in  Lower 
Austria.  This  Town  contains 
16,000  inhabitants.  Best  Inn, 
the  Lion  d'Or.  The  women  of 
Lintz  are  celebrated  for  their 
beauty. 

1  7a  Efferding— The  first  post  of  Up- 
per Austria. 

1  7a  Bayerbach 

1       Sigharding 

1       Scharding 

1  Passau— A  fine  Town.  The  Ca- 
thedral and  its  Organ,  the  Chd- 
teau,  the  Library  de  Lamberg, 
and  the  Prospect  from  the  Gar- 
den of  the  ConmntofMariahilf, 
deserve  atten  tion .  Inn,  the  AigU 
Noir, 

2  Vilzhofen 
2  74  Platling 
i      Straubing-The  Co  Uegiate  Church 

and  the  Carmelite  Convent, 
which  contains  the  Tomb  of 
Duke  Albert,  merit  notice;  as 
does  the  Abbey  of  Ober-Altaicb, 
which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Straub- 
tng. 

1  7.  P fader 

1  7*  Ratisbon 

1  7a  Schambach 

1       Teiswang 

1       Theiningen 

1      Poetbauer 
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1       FeUcht 

1  Nuremberg— This  City  has  30,000 
inhabitants ;— and  the  objects 
best  worth  notice  are:  the  Ca- 
thedral, dedicated  to  St.  Lau- 
rence«  and  adorned  with  beau- 
tiful painted  glass— the  Chapel 
of  St.  Anne—ihe  Church  of  St, 
Claire,which  contains  a  painting 
upon  glass,  executed  in  1278— 
the  Chapel  de  Mendeh  in  which 
there  are  several  good  Pictures 
—the  Chapel  of  Holxsehauhe- 
rienne  du  Saint  Sepulchre—ihe 
Imperial  Chdteau,  embellished 
with  valuable  Pictures ;  and  for 
showing  which  the  Gustode  ex- 
pects a  florin— the  Hdtel  de 
Ville,  likewise  embellished  with 
good  Pictures;  for  showing 
which  the  Gustode  expects  two 
kopfstucks— the  Bridgee— the 
Arsenal,  which  contains  two 
Gannon  dated  1499— and  the 
Copper-Mills.  Inns,  the  Cheval 
Rouge,  etc. 
Famhach 
/4  Emskirchen 
Langenfeld-Tht^oitrhome  here 
is  a  good  Inn. 

1  74  Boseenheim 

1      Kitxengen 

1  Wurtzburg— The  road  from  Nu- 
remberg hither  is  excellent. 
Wurtzburg  contains  17,000  in- 
habitants. The  objects  best 
worth  notice  are:  the  Chdteau, 
remarkable  for  its  Staircase— 
the  Citadel,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  an  ancient  Temple— 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Jf  ary— ibe  Ca- 
thedraC-'ihe  Great  Hospital^ 
the  Picture -Gallery  belonging 
to  the  Prince  Bishop,  containing 
a  Magdalene  by  Fesel— and  the 
Library  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Inns,  the  Cour  de  Bar 
viire,  the  Cygne,  etc.  The  most 
celebrated  wines  of  Franconia 
grow  near  Wurtzburg,  viz.  the 
Yin  de  Lieste,  the  Yin  de  Stein, 
called  Yin  du  St.  Esprit,  and  the 
Yin  de  Galmus. 

1       Roshrunn 

1  Vs  Estelbach 

1       Rohrbrun/n 


1 
1 
1 


7: 


7. 


1  7«  Aschaffenhury 
V4  Dettingen 

Hanau 

Frankfort  on  the  Mein 

Eanigstein 

Wierges 

Limburg 

Walnerod 

Freylingen 

Gulroth 

Weyersbusch 
74  Ukerot 

Siegburg 
7a  Gologne— This  City,  founded  by 
Marcus  Agrippa,  is  supposed  to 
contain  above  sixty-eight  thou- 
sand Inhabitants,  though,  but  a 
few  years  since,  the  number  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  forty- 
seven  thousand.  Its  best  Inns, 
in  1832,  were,  the  Cour  Impe- 
riale,  and  the  Rheinberg,  facing 
the  river.  The  Cathedral,  begun 
in  1248,  was  never  finished; 
and,  in  1800,  it  became  a  re- 
ceptacle for  corn :  its  Choir  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. Rubens  was  born  at 
Cologne,  in  the  House  numbered 
10,  and  situated  in  the  Rue  de 
Tival.  Mary  de'  Medici  died  in 
the  same  House ;  and,  according 
to  report,  in  the  same  room. 
Rubens  enriched  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  where  he  was  baptised, 
with  an  Altar-piece  representing 
the  Crucifixion  of  that  Apostle; 
at  the  back  of  which  picture  is  a 
Copy,  painted  while  the  Original 
was  in  the  Louvre,  and  now  com- 
monly shown  instead  of  the  Ori- 
ginal ;  which,  however,  the  Sa- 
cristan will,  for  a  trifling  gra- 
tuity, exhibit,— it  being  made  to 
turn  on  a  pivot. 

Cologne  is  paved  with  basalt. (<} 

Bergheim 

Linnig 

Gangelt 

Reckem 

Tongern 
Sttrond 

2  Tirlemont 

2  Louvain— The  inhabitants  of  this 
Town  are  supposed  to  amount 
to  near  20,000.     One  of  the 


173 

17a 
1 

17. 
17. 

17> 


(0  Steamers,  as  already  menttoned,  ply  between  Gotogne  and  Rotterdam. 
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principal  Inns  is,  the  Hdtel  de 

Cologne, 
1  7a  Cortenherg 
1  %  Brussels 
1  Va  Ascke 
1  Va  Aloit 
1  7a  Quadreckt 

1  Gand 

2  ul/reren 
2  Bruges 
2      Ostende 


86  74 

Packets  go  every  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
weather  permttling,  from  Cologne  to 
Oslend. 

Packets  usually  go  twice  a- week  from 
Ostentl  to  Harwich. 

Packets  likewise  go  from  Ostend  to 
Margate. 

ROUTE  FROM  FRANKFORT  OTf  THE  MEIN, 
THROUGH  CASSEL,  TO  UUNSTBR. 

1  7a  Frtedberflf— Inn,the  Troieipees. 

1       Butzhach 

1  Giessen— The  University  of  Gies- 
sen  was  founded  in  1607.  The 
Zibrarj/— the  PcBdagogium—ihe 
CMteau— and  ihe  Church  of  St, 
Pancrace  merit  notice.  Inns, 
the  Licorne;  the  Lion,  etc. 

1  Marburg— The  Library  belonging 
to  the  University  here  is  a  flne 
one.— The  best  inn  is  the  Post- 
house. 

1  7a  Holtxdorf 

1  Jessherg—Tl^e  Post-house  is  a 
good  Hotel. 

1       Wahern 

1  7a  Cassel—Thls  City  is  supposed  to 
have  about  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants; and  the  objects  best 
worth  notice  are:  the  Chdteau 
—.the  Palace-^ihe  Place  de  Fre- 
deric, and  Ihe  Statue  by  which 
it  is  adorned— the  Arsenal^the 
Roman  CathoKc  Church— the  Re- 
formed Church— and  the  Statue 
of  the  Landgrave,  Charles— the 
Opera-house— the  Museum  Pre- 
dericien— and  the  Pictures  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Academy  of 
Paintings 
The  principal  Inns  are,  the  Black 

(•)  One  carolin  it  twenty-four  francs. 


Bear,  and  the  Town  of  Frank- 
fort. 

1       Wertufflen 

1       Ossendorf 

1       Lichtenau 

1  Paderborn— The  Cathedral  here, 
and  the  VniverMtty,  merit  notice. 
The  source  of  the  river  Pader  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  Town.  Inn, 
the  Post-house. 

1  7a  Nieukirehen 

2  *   Warensdorf 
1  7k  Munster 


187a  posts. 

This  City  contains  above  20,000  In- 
habitants; and  the  Church  of  St.  Lam- 
&ert— the  Patace— the  Cathedral — and 
the  Chapel  of  Bernard  de  Galen,  merit 
notice.    Inns,  the  fmfiereur,  etc. 

TOT  AGE  ON  THE  RHINE  FROM  MATBKCB 
TO  COBLENTZ. 

Packet-boats  go  daily  from  Mayenee 
and  Cassel,  to  Coblentz ;  and  the  fare  is 
six  francs :  but  persons  who  hire  a  yacht 
to  themselves,  which  is  the  most 
pleasant  mode  of  going,  usually  pay 
from  four  to  fi ye. carotins ;0)  and  are 
conveyed  to  Cologne  for  the  latter  sum, 
if  they  do  not  stop  at  Coblentz.  (>)  Per- 
sons who  embark  at  Kltvill,  or  Waliauf, 
may  procure  a  yacht  for  three  louis- 
d*ors,  or  three  and  a  half  at  the  utmost, 
and  these  boats  being  furnished  with 
kitchen  utensils  and  beds,  Travellers 
may  dine  and  sleep  on  board,  if  they 
wish  it.  When  the  wind  is  contrary, 
two  days  are  occupied  in  going  fk-om 
Cassel  to  Coblentz,  or  Thal-Ehrenbreit- 
stein ;  and  two  days  and  a  half  In  re- 
turning. 

Persons  who  make  this  excursion 
should  leave  Mayenee  about  three  in 
the  afternoon,  and  go  either  to  Wal- 
laufj  or  Elt^lh  where  the  Inns  are 
good,  especially  the  Rose  at  Eltvlil. 
The  time  occupied  in  going  from  May- 
enee to  Eltvill  Is  about  two  hours.  Next 
morning,  a  short  time  before  sun-rise, 
travellers  should  walk  to  Johanni»berg; 
and,  from  the  Balcony  of  the  Castle 
there,  contemplate  the  view:  Ibence 
proceeding  to  embark  at  Langenwinkel, 

(a)  The  Bndesheim  boatmen  are  supposed 
10  be  the  best  on  the  Rhine. 
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For  Geisenheim.  The  lime  occupied  in 
going  is  about  an  hour ;  and  at  the  lat- 
ter place  it  is  advisable  to  disembark 
and  visit  Neiderwaldyh  garden  belong- 
ing to  the  Count  d'Ostein,  and  embel- 
lished with  lovely  prospects.  From 
Geisenhelm  to  St,  Gouer  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  going  is  about  four  hours. 
This  Town  stands  in  a  delightful  posi- 
tion, and  contains  a  good  Inn»  where 
Travellers  should  sleep,  rising  at  five 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  to  reach 
Coblentz  before  noon.  Here  are  good 
Hotels.  The  Town  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Bhtne  and  the  Mo- 
selle; and  the  objects  most  worthy  of 
attention  are,  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
St,  Castor,  and  the  Fort  of  Ehrenhreit- 
stein,  originally  a  Roman  work. 

EXCUBSIOIf  FROM  GOTTINGEX  TO  THE 
MINES  OF  HARTZ. 

Behind  Kattlenburg  rise  the  first  hills 
which  belong  to  the  chain  of  the  Hartz. 

Osterode— 'This  Town  has  4000  inha- 
bitants.— Elausthal-'lnn,  la  Couronne, 
This  Town  contains  10,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  richest  Mines  are  la  Caro- 
line, which  is  105  fathoms  deep;  and 
la  Dorothee,  which  is  102  fathoms 
deep. 

The  Georgestollen  is  a  remarkable 
work. 

The  Ludtoiger-Rechenhaus  exhibits  a 
collection  of  all  the  machines  employed 
in  the  Mines. 

Two  miles  from  Kiausthal  is  the  an- 
cient Imperial  City  ofGoslar;  which  is 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  beer,  called 
Gose,  of  which  there  are  seven  kinds; 
and  that  most  esteemed  is  called  Beste 
Krug,  Half  a  league  from  this  City  is 
the  Rammelsberg,  the  most  ancient  of 
the  Mines  of  Hartz. 

On  the  road  leading  from  llsenburg 
to  the  Brocken,  a  lofty  mountain,  not 
far  from  the  ChAteau  de  Stappelnburg, 
is  a  beautiful  prospect ;  and  from  the 
summit  of  the  Brocken  a  plain  is 
discoverable,  which  extends  seventy 
leagues,  and  contains  five  millions  of 
people. 

From  the  Brocken,  Travellers  usually 
go  to  Elhingerode,  in  order  to  see  the 
Grotto  caWei  Bauhmanshoele,  The  Sta- 
lactites which  adorn  this  Grotto  are 
beautiful  and  various;  but  the  objects 
■lost  interesting  here  are  petrified  hu- 


man bones,  supposed  to  be  antedilu- 
vian. Ai St. Andreasburg,\n  thisneigh- 
bourhood,  was  found  a  piece  of  silver, 
weighing  eighty  pounds. 

The  above-mentioned  excursion  may 
be  easily  accomplished  in  a  fortnight. 

CELEBRATED  GERMAN  BATHS. 
CARLSBAD. 

Carlsbad  contains  about  3,000  inha- 
bitants, and  several  lodging-houses. 
The  price  of  apartments  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  persons  who  fre- 
quent the  Baths :  but  a  good  suite  of 
rooms,  with  several  beds,  seldom  lets 
for  more  than  twenty  florins  a-week. 

Dinner  at  a  Restaurant  usually  costs 
from  eight  to  ten  groschen  a-head.  At 
the  Salle  de  Boheme,  and  Ihe  Salle  de 
Saxe,  breakfast,  either  of  coffee  or  cho- 
colate, costs  about  eighteen  krgutzers. 
For  loading  or  unloading  a  travelling- 
carriage,  the  price  is  a  florin.  To  the 
Valet-de-place  who  goes  round  with 
the  visiting-tickets  of  Itinerants,  when 
they  arrive,  and  when  they  depart,  the 
fee  is  two  florins.  For  reading  the  ga- 
zettes during  the  whole  season,  the 
price  is  two  florins.  The  drawers  of 
water  at  each  spring  expect  from  every 
customer  a  kopfstuck  or  two,  as  a  fare- 
well present;  and  the  waiters  at  the 
Salle  de  BoheTne,SLnd  the  Salle  de  Saxe, 
expect  every  person  whom  they  have 
attended,  to  give  them  at  least  one 
florin  each,  as  a  parting  compliment. 
The  entrance- money  at  the  balls  is  one 
florin  per  bead ;  and  persons  who  re- 
quire a  physician,  while  they  use  the 
Baths,  commonly  give  him  four  or  five 
ducats  when  his  attendance  ceases. 

The  roads  iu  this  neighbourhood  are 
abominable. 

PTRUONT. 

The  Pyrmont  season  commences 
about  the  end  of  June.  The  new  lodg- 
ing-house at  the  Baths  is  a  good  one ; 
and  the  price  of  each  apartment  is 
marked  over  the  door.  There  are  se- 
veral other  lodging-houses.  Dinner 
costs  from  eight  to  sixteen  groschen 
per  head,  according  to  its  quality ;  and 
the  public  amusements  are  numerous 
and  various. 

SPA. 

The  season  at  Spa  commences  about 
the  end  of  May.   Here  are  lodgings  of 
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all  descriptions,  and  all  prices.  Trai- 
teurs  send  out  good  dinners  at  four 
francs  a-head;  and  persons  who  like  to 
dine  at  a  Table  d'Hote  are  well  served 
for  three  francs  a-head.  Saddle-horses 
cost,  by  the  day,  from  five  to  six  francs 
each. 

Spa,  to  lovers  of  gaiety,  is  pleasant; 
though,  compared  with  many  other 
places  on  the  Continent,  expensive. 

ROUTE  FROM  HANOVER  TO  PYRMONT. 

1  'A  Springe 

1      Hameln—A  strong  place. 

1  Pyrmont— The  Chariot  de  Poste 
goes  from  Hanover  to  Pyrmont 
during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August. 


3Va  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  HAMBURG  TO  PYRMONT. 


1 

IV. 
IV. 

1 

IV. 
IV. 

1 
1 

IV. 


1V» 


Haarburg. 

Tostedt 

Rotenburg 

Otter sberg 

Breme 

Bassum 

Barenburg 

Ucht 

Minden— Za  Ville  de  Berlin  is  a 

good  Hotel. 
Rinteln— This  Town  contains  a 

celebrated  University. 
Pyrmont 


14  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  BRUSSELS,  THROUGH 
LIEGE,  TO  SPA. 

1 3/4  Cortenberg 

1  Va  Louvain 
2V4  Tirlemont 

2  74  St.  Trond 
2  V;  Orey 

2  V4  Liege— This  City  is  watered  by 
the  Maes,  and  supposed  to  con- 
tain about  50,000  inhabitants: 
its  Citadel  commands  a  magni- 
ficent Prospect;  and  the  Hdtel 
de  Vt7/e— the  Fountain  in  the 
Grande  Place— the  Cathedral, 
dedicated  to  Saint  Lambert— 
the  Quay  on  the  banks  of  the 


[Ch.  VU!. 

Maes— and  the  Bridge  thrown 
over  that  river,  all  merit  Dotice. 
Liege  is  embellished  with  a  de- 
lightful Promenade,  callcid  Co- 
ronmaes:  and  among  the  best 
Inns  are,  VAigle  Noir,  and  la 
Pommelette, 

From  Liege  to  Aix-la-Cbapelle  is 
five  posts  and  a  half,  about 
three  German  miles;  and  from 
Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Maestricht  is 
nearly  the  same  distance,  in 
the  former  Town  the  Cathedral 
(which  contains  the  Tomb  of 
Charlemagne),  and  the  public 
Baths,  are  the  only  objects  of 
interest. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  is  provided  with 
several  Hotels.  Le  Grand  Mo- 
narque,  and  the  Hdtel  des 
itrangers,  are  recommended 
by  Travellers. 


12  Vi  posts. 


Genaan 

miles. 


3  Spa. 


ROUTE  FROM  TIENNA  TO  SALTZBURG. 


1 
1 

17. 
1 

iVa 

IV. 

IV. 

IV. 


2 
i 

IV. 

iV. 
IV. 


Bufkhardidorf 

Sighardskirchen 

PUrschling 

St.  Poelten 

Moelk 

KemmeUbach 

Amstetten 

Stremberg—TieiYreen  Stremberg 
and  the  next  post,  Eus,  the  B\\\< 
are  very  severe.    Inn  tolerably 

good. 

£tM_Between  Eus  and  the  next 
Post,  KleinmQnchen,  it  is  usual 
to  turn  off  the  great  Lintz  Road: 
but  the  Danube  being  very  mag- 
nificent at  Lintz,  Travellers 
would  find  it  worth  while  to  go 
round  by  that  Town ;  which  ex- 
cursion does  not  add  more  thau 
three  posts  to  the  journev. 

Eleinmilnchen  —  Inn  tolerablf 
good. 

Weh 

Lambach 

Voeklabruch 

JFrankenmarkt 

Keumarkt 


GSRVATTT.  ] 
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1  Vs  Saltzburg— The  whole  of  thUroad 
is  perfectly  good,  though  hilly ; 
and  from  Kleiiimtlnchen  toSaltz- 
burg  is  an  eiquisitely  beautirid 
drive. 


21  7*  posts. 


The  entrance  to  Saltzburg  is  by  a 
noble  Gateway,  cut  through  a  rock  for 
near  a  hundred  yards.  The  situation  of 
the  Town  is  fine;  and  the  great  square, 
the  Citadel,  some  of  the  Churches,  and 
the  Cemetery,  roerif  notice.  The  best 
Hotel  is  the  Golden  Ship. 

About  nine  miles  from  Saltzburg  are 
the  Salt-works  of  Hallein ;  and  the 
drive  thither  is  beautiful.  Persons  wbp 
visit  these  Salt-works  ascend  the  mounr 
tain  behind  Hallein  by  an  easy  path. 
Near  the  summit  are  a  small  church 
and  a  few  cottages ;  and  not  far  distant, 
in  the  face  of  a  little  cliff,  is  the  en- 
trance into  the  mine.  Here  a  light 
coarse  cloak  is  thrown  over  the  dress 
of  the  Traveller,  who  is  likewise  pre- 
sented with  a  lighted  candle,  and  a 
thick  glore,  for  holding  the  ropes  in 
the  descent.  Thus  equipped,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a  Miner,  the  Traveller  enters 
the  Mine.  Numberless  passages  of  a 
considerable  length,  and  usually  lined 
and  roofed  with  rough  timber,  pierce 
the  mountain  in  all  directions.  The 
descents  are  not  dangerous ;  for  the 
Traveller  lies  down  securely  on  an  in- 
clined plank  between  two  smoothly 
rounded  spars,  boldlog  a  rope,  whien 
is  made  fast  both  above  and  below. 
There  are  at  Hallein  thirty-two  reser- 
voirs, the  largest  of  which  is  peculiarly 
striking.  In  one  part  of  the  Mine  the 
Traveller  and  Guide  mount  a  sort  of 
wooden  horse  on  wheels,  and  are  drag- 

Sed  with  great  rapidity,  for  eight  hun- 
red  yards,  along  a  narrow  passage  in 
the  rock;  whence  they  emerge  at  tbe> 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  and  find  them- 
selves in  daylight. 

Bercktesgaden,  and  the  Lake  called 
Konigsee,or  Bartbelemi-see,  are  usually 
visited  by  stransers  who  make  any  slay 
at  Saltzburg;  from  which  place  the 
former  is  about  ten  miles  distant,  and 
in  a  direction  that  would  admit  of  its 
being  seen -on  the  same  day  as  Hallein. 
KoBigse^  U  nof 9  distfot.   The  road  to 


1 
1 


1 

1 


this  Lake  is  exeelleBt^and  Che  scenery 
enchanting. 

ROVTE  FBOM  VIEKlf  A  TO  SALTZBURG,  BY 
MARIAtELL. 

1  Va  Burkhardsdorf 

1       Sighardskirehen 

i  'A  PUnchling 

"       St.  Pollen 
Lilienfeld 

Tymitx—On  the  first  night  after 
leaving  Yieniia,  persons  who 
travel  post  usually  sleep  here. 
The  Baker^s,  two  or  three  doors 
beyond  the  Post-house,  is  the 
best  sleeping-place ;  as  the  beds 
are  clean,  and  there  is  a  good 
remise  for  carriages.  After 
quitting  Tyrnitz,  Travellers  are 
obliged  to  take  extra  horses,  ia 
order  to  pass  the  mountains  of 
Annaberg,  lsachimb>erg,  and  io- 
sephberg. 
Annab$rg 

Mar  iazell— Travellers  osnally  dine 
at  the  Post-house  here ;  and 
while  their  dinner  is  getting 
ready,  visit  the  Church  called 
the  "  Loreto  of  Austria,*'  and, 
generally  speaking,  crowded 
with  pilgrims.  Between  Maria- 
zell  and  Seewiesen  the  road  is 
hilly,  and  the  Postmaster  at  the 
former  place  should  be  allowed 
to  put  on  the  additional  horses 
required  beyond  Mariazell ;  be- 
cause there  is  no  certainty  of 
finding  them  on  the  spot  where 
they  are  wanted.— On  the  ap- 
proach to  Seewiesen  stands 
Brandhof,  a  house  inhabited  by 
the  Archduke  John,  and  his  left- 
handed  Consort,  the  daughter  of 
the  Postmaster  of  Aussee,  and 
now  Countess  of  BrandhoL  The 
grounds  and  interior  of  the 
house  are  shown  to  Travellers. 
Seewiesen 

2'h  Bruck  on  the  Hohr 
Leoben 

Timersdorf 
'A  Kalwang 
/%  Gei$ehorn 

Rottenmann 

Leisen    - 

Steinaeh 

Mitterndorf 

A%use9 

55 


2 
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1 V;  licheH^i  is  tdvisable  to  sleep  at 
the  Post-hoase  here,  instead  of 
proceeding  to  the  next  stage, 
St.  Gilgen ;  where  the  Hotel  is  a 
very  had  one. 

1  'A  St.  Gilgen 

1      Hof 

1  Sal tzbarg— Fine  scenery  embel- 
lishes the  road  from  Vienna,  by 
thellIariazell,toSaItzbarg;  and 
'  carriages  of  all  descriptions  may 
pass  over  it  with  perfect  safety. 


'A 

Va 


29  V4  posts. 


BOUTE  FROU  TIBNN A  TO  YBIflCB. 

Neudorf 

Gunselsdorf 

Neustadt 
.  NBukirchen 
7.  Sehottvdien 
V.  Mdrsxusehlag 

Kreiglach 

Moerzhofen 

Bruck 

Leoben 

Kreutbach 

Eneitenfeld 

Judenburg  ' 

Unxenmark 

Neumarkt 

Friesach 

St'  yiet 

Elagenfurt 

Velden 

Vtllach 

Arnoldstein 

TarviM  i 

Pontebba 

Resciuta 

Ospitaletto 
74  Callalto 

Udine 
V;  Codroipo 
Vk  Pordenon 

Sacile 
7a  Conegliano 

Spresiano 

Treviso  , 

7«  JIf  6srre~Hence  to  Venice  by  wa(- 
ter. 


7« 
■A 

7. 


40  74  posts. 


BOOTE    FEOH    VIENNA    TO    CABLSBAD, 
THB0U6H  BGBA  AND  XWODA. 

1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

f 
1 
1 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


■A 


7. 
7. 

7» 

Va 


7a 


•A 

7a 


Enzersdorf 
Stoekerau 


t  Ch.  VIII. 

Weikersdorf 

MeUau 

Horn 

Goffntx 

Schwarzenau 

Shrems 

Schwarzbaeh 

Wittingau 

Budweis 

Holdautfiein 

Pisek 

Strakonitz 

Horazdiowitx 

GrUnberg 

Pilsen 

Miess 

Tschernoschin 

Plan 

SandQu 

Egra 

Zwoda 

Carlsbad— There  is  a  nearer  road 
fromVienna  to  Carlsbad,  throogh 
Znaitn,  Iglau,  and  Prague. 


32  7a  posts: 


BOVTE  niOH  VIENNA  TO  BADBN. 

1      Neudorf 

1      Baden-M:;elebrated  for  Us  Hineral 
Waters. 


2  posts. 


BOUTEc  FBOM  VIENNA  TO  PBBSBDJM. 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

5 


Sehwachat 
Fischament 
RegeUbrunn 

Veutsch-Altenburg  —The  Fron- 
tier town  of  Hungary. 
Presbnrg 


posts. 


This  City,  in  time  past  the  Capital  of 
Hungary,  is  not  supposed,  at  the  present 
moment,  to'tontain  above  22,000  in- 
habitants;  though  its  populatioo,  pre- 
'  vious  to  the  re'movat  of  the  seal  of  go- 
vernment to  Buda,  was  estinouited  at 
28,000.  Presburg  is  finely  situated  ob 
an  eminence  overlooking  an  immense 
plain,  waterto^  by  the  Hanobe;  and, 
am^oQg  the  objects  best  worth  notice 
ih^re  are:  an  Equestrian  Statue^  by 
Ddnner,  of  St.  tfarHn,  whfeh  adorns  the 
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parochial  Church  —  anolher  Statue  by 
the  same  sculptor,  ia  the  Esterhazy 
Chapel— the  Governor's  Palace — the 
Moyal  Chancery -^  itie  Theatre^  ihe 
Public  Granarie$^i)»  Caseme~~ihe 
Royal  Chdteau-^ihe  Cupola  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Elizai)eth— the  Royal  Ca- 
tholic Academy  *-  and  the  Lutheran 
Gymnasium,  The  public  amusements 
consist  of  operas,  German  plays,  con- 
certs, and  balls.  Here  are  some  good 
private  Ubraries,  and  Cabinels  of  Na- 
tural History ;  together  with  acelebrat- 
ed  collection  of  Wry  Faces* 

The  Chiteau  de  Lanscbitz,  near  Pres- 
burg,  is  worth  seeing ;  as  likewise  is  the 
ChAleau  d'Esterhazy. 

BOfJTB  FKOH  DEUTSCH-AITSNBUBG  TO 
BEtOBADR. 

1      Mitte&^A  royal  ChAteau. 

1       Rachet^dorf 

1       Wieselburg 

1  'A  KorA«rra«s— A  post  and  a  half  are 
sometimes  charged  here. 

1  Raab— The  populatipn  of  this  City 
is  estimated  at  13,000.  its  Ca- 
thedral is  magnificent. 

1       Goenyo 

1       AU 
.  i      Gomorn— -The  Church,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Jesuits, 
merits  notice. 

1  iVesimtiA^-Celebrated  for  excel- 
lent white  wines. 

1       Neudorf 

1       Dorrogh 

1  V»  Wor'oschwar 

1  Ofen,  or  Buda— The  population  of 
-  Buda,  the  ancient  Sicambria 
(called  by  the  Germans  Ofen),  is 
estimated  at  55,000,  including 
ihe  Town  of  Best,  from  which  it 
is  separated  only  by  the  Danube. 
At  Buda,  the  Bnngarian  Regalia 
are  kept ;  and  the  Crown  pre- 
sented, in  the  year  1000,  by 
Pope  Sylvester  II.,  to  Stephen, 
King  of  Hungary,  is  an  imitation 
of  that  which  was  worn  by  the 
Greek  Emperors.  Inn5,  the 
Croix  Blanche,  etc. 

1       Teleney 

1  7,  Eretchm 

1      Adony 

i      Pentele 

1  7»  Foeldwar 

2  PiAich 


a       Tolnau 

1      SeArard— Celebrated  for  Its  wines ; 
which  are  superior  to  Burgundy. 
1  V>  Pattasxek 
1      Sekecoe 

1  Mohacseh 

2  Baranyawar 

1  La$kafeldr~The  frontier  Town  of 

Sclavonia. 

2  Essek^Vestiges  of  the  ancient 

City  of  Murea  are  discoverable 
here. 

Verfa 
Wtikomar 

Onpaiowax 
V«  itlok 

Szusxek 

Peterwaradin 

CarlowitZ'  Unterteg 

Poska 

Cserevicx 
7a  Banovxe 

7a  Semlin  —  This  Town  contains  a 
Health-office,  for  purlfjfing  let- 
ters and  merchandise  which 
come  nrom  Turkey. 


47  posts. 

From  Semlin  lo  Belgrade  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  going  is  about  one  hour  and  a 
hair. 

BOCTB  FBOU  PBESBUBG  TO  KASCHAU 
AND  TOKAT. 

.  1       Cseklci 
i      Sarfo'i 

1       Tyrnau— This  Town,  ornamented 
with  nine  large  Towers  and  seve 
ral  Churches, makes  a  handsome 
figure  at  a  distance.  The  Cathe- 
dral—ihe  Episcopal  Palace— 
and  the  Acadimie  des  Nobles, 
merit  notice. 
U  Freystddtel 
Rippyn 

Nitra-  Tapolcsehan 
Nitra-Sambroket 
Westenics 

Baymoxs— There  are  Hot  Baths 
in  this  Town. 
Rudno 

ThurotX'Sambroket 
Nolescho 
7»  Rosenberg— The  Mineral  Waters 
and  the  College  here  are  cele- 
brated. 
1      Pertensdorf 
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1       OkolUna 

1       Wikodna 

1      Lauttchhurg 

1      Horka 

1  Leulschau— The  H6t«l  de  Yille  is 
a  handsome  building  :  but  the 
Town  is  ill  supplied  with  water. 

1      BiMstovex 

1  'A  Berthod 

1  £perte9^Finely  situated  and  Ca- 
inous  for  its  wIbos. 

1      Lemeseh 

1  Kaschau— 'A  strong  Town.  The 
Governor's  House  is  a  handsome 
building.  The  Baths  of  Kaschau 
are  celebrated ;  but  the  air  is 
unhealthy. 

1       Szinne 

1       Willmann 

1  V»  Ja2/ya— Famous  for  its  vines. 

2  Tokay— On  the  Mountain  or  Saint 

Th^r^se,  and  in  the  Vineyard  of 
Szarwarschy  grow  the  beet  Wines 
of  TolLay,  which,  in  stomach 
complaints,  have  been  found 
particularly  beneficial.  (■) 

31  posts. 

Hungary  abounds  in  excellent  ft'uit, 
beef,  wild-fowl,  and  venison ;  and  the 
wines  are  so  good,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  strong,  that  they  sometioies 
prove  dangerous  to  foreigners. 

In  Galiicia,  and  the  Bukovine,  Travel- 
lers ought  to  carry  provisions  wflh 
them,  as  little  beside  straw  can  be  pro- 
cuied  at  the  Inns. 

ROUTE  FROK  "VIESIfA,  TO  TRIESTE. 

1       ffendorf 

1       Gunselsdorf 

1       Neustadt 

1      Neukirchen 

1  '/a  Sehottwien 

1  '/a  Moerxuschlag        ^ 

1      Xrieglaeh 

1      Merxhofen 

(•)  The  Hungarians  have  eight  sorts  of 
wine  somewhat  similar  in  flavour  toTokay ; 
and  frequently  sold  under  that  name.  The 
best  Tokay  is  seldom  or  ncv<>r  sold. 

(•)  Idria,  celebrated  for  its  Mine  of  Quick- 
silver, is  only  four  miles  from  Ober- Lay- 
bach.  The  foltowing  account  of  the  Mine 
was  given  to  the  Author  of  this  Work  by  a 
Friend  of  hers. 


i 
1 


1 
1 
1 


IV. 

1 

I'/a 

2 
1 
1 

I'A 


IVa 


[  Ch.  Till. 

Bruek 

RHttehtein 

Feggau 

Gratz— This  Town,  the  Capital  of 
Styria,  is  supposed  to  contain 
above  30,000  inhabitants;  and, 
among  the  objects  best  worth 
notice,  are :  the  Chdteau  Impe- 
rffl^-the  Eglise  de  la  Cour— 
and  the  Church  dedicated  to 
8t.  Catherine -^  the  parocMal 
Church,  in  which  there  is  a 
Painting  by  Tintoretto — ^IheTwo 
Columns,  and  the  Convent  io 
the  Fauxborgh  of  Maer  —  the 
Lyceum,  and  its  Library — and 
the  JohanwBum.  The  Poor- 
home,  which  Goniprehends  a 
general  hospital,  a  lying«!n  hos- 
pital, a  foundling-bospllal,  an 
asylum  for  Lunatics,  and  an- 
other for  the  Aged,  is  a  most 
benevolent  and  usefnl  institu- 
tion. 

The  promenades  in  and  about 
this  Town  are  pleasant. 

Best  Inn,  the  Sun, 

KaUdorf 

Lebring 

Ehrenhausen 

Mahrbnrg— This  is  tbe  most  po- 
pulous town  in  Styria,  Grata  ex- 
cepted. 

Fei$tHtx 

Gannowitx 

Zilly 

Franz 

S.  Oswald 

Podpetsch 

Laybach-'This  City,  the  Capital 
of  the  Duchy  of  Camiolav  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  alMut  11,000 
inhabitants.  Tbe  Cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas, merits 
notice;  as  does  the  Church  of 
Saint  Peter,  \n  the  Fanxburgh. 
Inn,  Le  Sm^age, 

Ober^Laybach{») 


**  The  ascent  to  Idria  is  very  long,  and  the 
descent  into  tbe  Town  so  extremely  rapid 
that  it  would  be  desirable  not  to  take  a  hea- 
vily-laden carriage  fromLaybach,  or  Loitch, 
to  the  Mine;  but«  on  the  contrary,  to  take  a 
light  caleche.  The  first  view  of  Idria  is 
very  picturesque ;  it  is  built  in  a  deeply-amik 
basin  formed  by  a  circle  of  tofly  hills,  with 
their  tides  covered  by  woods.   Tbe  town  is 
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i      Loitsh 

2  Adelsberg^There  is  a  celebrated 
Grotto  in  this  Town;  and  an- 
other, called  the  Grotto  of  St. 
Madeleine,  at  a  short  ^staote. 
Inn,  VOsteria  Grande. 
The  Lake  of  Zirknitz  is  near 
Adelsberg. 

1      Prawald 

1  'A  Sessana 

1  Trieste (O—Thts  Is  a  flourishing 
Frae  Port,  with  20,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  a  spacious  and  safe 
Harbour.(>) 


35  %  posts. 


Tb^  objects  best  worth  notice  here 

cleaa;  a  stream  of  water  rans  through  it, 
and  the  houses  are  all  white- washed.  We 
set  out  on  our  descent  iuto  the  Mine  on  a 
summer  evening,  about  half  past  six  o^lock. 
The  Entrance  is  in  the  Town.  Visiters  are 
dad  in  the  mining  dress,  and  then  conducted 
down  several  steep  flights  of  stone  steps; 
four  hundred  of  which  brought  ug  to  tiie 
level  of  the  principal  galleries.  We  were 
then  shown  some  of  the  richest  ore,  a  dull 
and  dark-looking  substance,  which  yields 
flffy  per  cent.  Hence  we  proceeded  to  an- 
other gallery,  where  we  saw  the  Quick- 
silver in  its  fluid  state  exudiog  in  small 
globules  fh>m  the  ore.  1'his  is  railed  Vir- 
gin SiKer ;  though  not  superior  to  that 
produced  by  the  ordinary  process  of  smelt- 
ing.  Some  of  it  was  pressed  from  the 
tides  of  the  vein,  and  collected  into  a  small 
vride-mouthed  bottle.  We  then  descended 
still  deeper  into  the  Mine,  and  saw  some 
Miners  working.  The  atmosphere  in  this 
place  was  very  oppressive,  so  that  the  Minora 
could  not  continue  here  a  whole  day.  The 
extreme  depth  of  the  Mine  is  a  hundred  and 
eighty  fathom  ;  it  is,  however,  still  more 
remarksrtile  for  its  extent;  the  various  pas- 
sages being  four  Iboueand  eight  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  nearly  the 
tame.  To  see  the  whole  would  take  eight 
boars.  There  are  three  hundred  Miners  em- 
ployed by  the  Austrian  Emperor,  to  whom 


are :  the  If ole— the  ZaxarsUt^the  Ca- 
thedral--Ihe  Greek  Church  —  and  the 
New  Opera-house, 
Inns,  La  Ville  de  Londres,  etc. 

About  20  German  miles  from  Trieste 
is  Pola;  which  Travellers  ought  to  visit, 
on  account  of  its  Amphitheatre  and 
other  antiquities. 

A  Traveller,  who  made  an  excursion 
from  Trieste  to  Pola  in  1828,  fonnd 
the  road  very  good,  and  only  one  of  4he 
Inns  uncomfortable. 

Pola  has  been  already  described,  in 
the  former  part  of  this  Work.  - 

A  Boat  may  be  obtained  at  Trieste  to 
go  by  sea  to  Pola ;  and  the  price  usually 
demanded  is  firom  twelve  to  sixteen 
doeats. 

« 

exclusively  the  Mine  belongs,  but  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  work  at  the  same 
time.  The  utmo^  which  any  of  these  poor 
creatures  gain,  per  day,  is  twenty-four 
krentzers;  and  some  of  them  receive  only 
eight.  Beside  the  Miners,  there,  are  two 
hundred  men  employed  in  wasbioK  and 
smelting  the  ore.  Parts  of  this  Mine  arc  so 
very  insalubrious  that  the  Miners  cannot 
work  longer  at  a  time  than  one  hour.  The 
prevailing  maladies  they  incur  are  palsy, 
nervous  affections,  and  swellings  of  thi> 
body.-  We  made  our  exit  from  the  Mine  in 
a  bucket,  which  is  raised  by  means  of  a  wa- 
ter-engine. The  bucket  conUins  two  per- 
sons attended  by  a  Miner,  who  directa  iu 
asoent,  which  is  ttie  work  of  ten  minurrft 
only. . 

Ibis  Mine,  according  to  report,  was  dis- 
covered, during  the  fourteenth  century,  Sii 
the  following  manner.  A  Feasant  who  bad 
been  digging  near  ilsmoutb,  for  sand,  after 
fllling  his  basket  endeavoured  to  raife  it; 
but,  to  his  surprise,  the  weight  baffled  bis 
exertions.  On  mention  being  made  of  thi,s 
circumstance,  the  spot  where  he  had  du/? 
was  inspected,  and  found  to  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  Qn^cksUvcr.'* 

(0  From  Trieste  to  Fiume,  another  Aus- 
hrian  Free  Port,  is  a  distance  of  Ave  posts. 

(•)The  population  of  Trieste  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  18,000  a  few  years  siaoe. 
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PORTUGAL. 

Expense  of  RoinCi  in  a  Post-office  Packet  from  Falmouth  to  Liftboo.— Days  appointed  for 
sailiDR.-Money  of  Portugal .—Li£bon.—Hdlels.-PopulatioB.-Obj<'cCs  best  worth  Dofioe 
•M>>rK GoDTent—Cinlra.— Water,  Eatables^  and  Asses'  Milk-Lodgings.— Board.— Fire- 
wood.—Garden  of  the  Convent  of  Neoe^sitades.-Poblic  Ainaseiiienls.--Prioe  of  Draught- 
bones.— Passports,  etc.— Route  fh>ni  Lisbon  to  Oporto— Ditto  fhMD  Lisbon  to  Madrid. 


BXPBIfSE  OF  GOING  IH  A  P08T-0FFIGB 
PACKET  FROU  FALHOCTH  TO  LISBON. 

ETBRY  Cabin-passenger  usually  pays 
for  passage  and  board  (wine,  tea,  and 
sugar  inclusive),  twenty-three  pounds; 
and  every  Steerage-passenger,  fourteen 
pounds.  Female  Servants  pay  as  cabin* 
passengers.  Children,  under  a  twelve- 
month old,  so  free  of  charge ;  under 
four  years  old,  they  pay  as  steerage-pas- 
sengers ;  and  above  that  age,  as  cabin- 
passengers. 

Lisbon  Packets  generally  sail  every 
Saturday;  though  every  Friday  is  the 
time  when  they  are  ordered  to  sail, 
from  April  till  October. 

The  accommodations  on  board  these 
vessels  are  eicellenU  It  is  not,  bow- 
ever,  advisable  for  Passengers  to  use 
the  blankets,  sheets,  and* pillows,  be- 
longing to  the  Packet,  but  to  provide 
plenty  of  their  own ;  and  this  not 
merely  to  secure  themselves  from  cold 
and  other  unpleasant  circumstances 
during  their  voyage,  but  likewise  be- 
cause blankets  and  down-pillows  are 
Rarticularly  needful  at  Lisbon.  Inva- 
ds  who  visit  this  City  during  winter 
should  wear  very  warm  clothing,  and 
live  la  an  apartment  wbjcb  fronts  the 
south. 

MONEY  OF  PORTUGAL. 

AR^e 

10  Reofly  equal  lo  a  balf-Vio* 
tem 

80  Rees,  equal  loa  Vintem;  in 

English  money,  about  ..001 
5  Vintems,equaltoaTestoon  0    0    6 
4  Testoons,  equal  to  a  Cru- 
sade of  Exchange     ...  0    2    3 

24  Vintems,  equal  to  a  new  • 

Crusade 0    2   8  | 


U    $.  d. 
10  Testoons,  equal  toa  Hilree 

(1000  Rees) 0    5    7 

48  Testoons,  equal  to  a  Hoi- 

doire j     70 

64  Testoons,  equal  to  a  Jo- 
annes      1  15   9 

Accomits  in  Portugal  are  kepi  io 
Rees. 

•  LISBON. 

Lisbon,  anciently  called  OltMippo, 
and  in  Portuguese  Lisboa,  is  a  flourish- 
iog  commercial  City,  seated  near  the 
mouth  of  a  magnificent  river,  called 
the  Tagus,  or  Tajo,  embellished  by  one 
of  the  finest  Harbours  in  Europe,  and 
supposed  to  contain  200,000  inhabit- 
ants. 

Among  the  objects  best  worth  notice 
in  this  Metropolis  and  its  eovlroDs  are: 
theJRoyai  He^tdenca— the  EsDchangt 
—the  /ndf'a-hotts*— the  iArMnol— and 
the  E^uentian  6fonie  Status  ofJo- 
99ph  I. ;  all  of  which  adorn  the  Profa 
do  Commerct'o— th  e  patriarchaiCkurch 
—and  that  belonging  to  the  Conveniof 
S,  Roche,  which  comprises  an  Asylum 
for  Foundlings.  In  the  patriarchal 
Church  is  a  Chapel  dedicated  to  S. 
Roche,  and  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  richly-decorated  temples  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  Picture  above 
the  altar  is  a  particularly  well-execuled 
Roman  Mosaic ;  as  likewise  la  another 
picture  on  the  right  side  of  the  Chapel; 
the  pateflBtBl  is  wrought  in  mosaic ; 
the  pilasters  are  formed  of  porphyry, 
yerde  antique,  lapis-lazuli,  and  other 
precious  marbles:  the  doors  are  bronze, 
beautifully  worked  and  gilt:  the  cande- 
labra and  the  lamps  are  of  solid  silTer; 
and  the  altar  is  composed  of  lapis- 
lazuli,  amethysts,  and  gold ;  and  oma 
mented  with  a  Scriptural  group  lo  Alto- 
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rilieyo,(*)  which  is  one  entire  block  of 
silver.  Other  objects  worthy  of  atten- 
tion in  Lisbon  and  its  environs  are: 
the  Aeto  C/mreh  *-  the  Quays  —  the 
Aqueduct  of  Alcantara,  which  con- 
sists of  thirty-five  arches;  the  largest 
being  240  feet  in  width,  and  332  In 
height.  This  magnificent  structure, 
built  of  white  marble,  was  erected  by 
John  v.— the  Church  and  Convent  of 
Belem,  where  the  Sovereigns  of  Portu- 
gal are  buriedHBelem  eihiblts  a  liind 
of  Gothic  Arabesque  architecture,  un- 
Icnown  in  other  parts  of  Europe)— the 
Conveni  0^ i^rancanas,  which  contains 
a  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  finely 
eiecuted— the  Cork  Convent  on  the 
summit  of  Cape  S.  Roche— and  Cintra, 
which  contains  a  good  Ino,  and  ruins 
of  a  Moorish  Palace. 

Cintra  is  deemed  the  best  summer- 
residence  fn  the  environs  of  Lisbon; 
but,  during  winter  and  spring  its  exces- 
sive humidity  renders  it  uowhole- 
some.(*)  The  Penka  Verde  at  Cintra  is 
usually  visited  by  Travellers. 

Lisbon  possesses  excellent  water, 
good  beef,  fish,  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
asses' milk;  hut  eligible  lodgings  are 
scarce  and  dear;  and  a  lady  or  gentle- 
man can  seldom  board  with  a  Portu- 
guese family  under  seven  shillings,  Eng- 
lish money,  per  day,  lodging  not  in- 
clusive. 

Fire-wood  likewise  is  dear  at  Lisbon. 

The  Garden  belonging  to  the  Convent 
of  Necessitades,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Boenos-Ayres,  affords  an  agreeable  Pro- 
menade; and  the  public  amusements  of 
this  City  are,  the  Italian  Opera,  the  Por- 
tuguese theatre,  bnll-flghts,  and  assem- 
blies at  the  houses  of  the  English  mer- 
chants. 

Among  the  principal  Inns  a  few  years 
since  were  ^amiesirs  Enqlish  Hotel 
—  Oteent 's  Hotel  —  O'Keife  Hotel  — 
VMtel  PikmonUkiu-^nA  la  Calcada 
de  Ettrella. 

PBICB  OF  DRAUGQT-HOBSBS,  ETC. 

Draught-horses,  or  mules,  in  Por* 

(0  When  Jnoot  comoiaoded  at  Lisbon, 
this  Alto-rilieYO,  together  with  most  of  the 
ehurdi-plate  in  the  dty,  was  packed  up  for 
the  pnrpoce  of  being  oonveyed  toFraooe; 
bttt^  owing  to  the  suddenness  and'  rapidity 
ei  his  retreat,  this  taloable  plunder  was  left 


tttgal,are  charged  at. eight  tcstoons  a- 
pair,  per  league.  The  common  mode  of 
travelling  is  en  vaiturin;  and  a  caleche 
containing  two  places,  and  drawn  by 
two  muJes,  may  usually  be  hired  for 
about  fifteen  francs  a-day,  all  expenses 
included. 

Travellers  going  frmn  Lisbon  to  any 
other  part  of  Portugal  should  solicit, 
from  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  quarter 
in  which  they  lodge,  a  passport  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  Travellers,  the 
number  of  their  horses,  moles,  and  at- 
tendants; together  with  a  permission  to 
carry  fire-arms. 

Persons  going  to  Spain  mast  apply  for 
a  passport  from  the  Spanish  Minister  at 
Lisbon ;  and  this  passport,  if  presented 
to  Spanish  Custom-house  OfiQcers,  and 
accompanied  by  a  fee,  prevents  any 
examination  of  baggage. 

aoirrK  from  lisbon  to  oporto. 

1st  day..  Alveria  and  CostetiAeda— 
,  About  mid-way  is  a  ferry  over 
the  Tagus.  The  road  lies  be- 
tween hedges  of  aloes  and  olives. 

2d  day.  .  Otta  and  Jajgrar/o ---A  sandy 
plain,  abounding  with   Indian 


i 


3d  day.  Fsnia— Yen tas  are  inns,  esta- 
Mished  by  order  of  government, 
at  the  distance  of  four  or  five 
Portuguese  miles  from  each 
other.  Government  likewise  re- 
gulates the  charges  at  these 
Inns,  by  a  tariff,  which  is  always 
exposed  to  public  view. 

4th  day.   AUobaga. 

5th  day.  leyrf a— Travellers  may  stop, 

during  this  day's  journey,  at  the 

Convent  of  Batalka,  which  has 

■  a  fine  Gothic  Church,  with  a 

beautiful  Tower. 

The  road  is  good,  and  the  coun- 
try adorned  with  plantations  of 
olives,  and  forests  of  cork-trees. 

Gth  day;  Pomhal  and  Pondee  —  Tra- 
vellers should  visit  the  Moorish 
Castle  on  a  hill  near  Pomhal. 

7th  day.   Coimbra  and  Almahada*^ 

The  Chapel  of  S.  Roche  is  reported  to  have 
cost  the  Portuguese  nation  a  million  of  cru- 
sades. 

(•)  Many  persons  preftr  Bellas  to  Cintra, 
because  it  is  more  quiet,  and  lees  liable  to 
fogs. 
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Gotaibn  contains  13,000  Id-' 
^  babiUnU,    and    a    University. 
Bere  are  a  Homon  Bridge  and 
Aqtuductf  almost  entire* 
8tli  day.  AlbergaHa,  Antonio,  Venta, 
and  FflJanotMi^TraveUers,  dur- 
ing this  day's  journey,  pass  two 
rivers,  eitlier  on  bridges  or  in  a 
ferry. 
9lh  day.  Oporto— This  City,  tbe  largest 
in  Portugal,  Lisbon  excepted,  is 
watered  by  the  Douro,  anciently 
the  Durius,  on  which  river  gon- 
dolas, like  those  at  Venice,  are 
used.    Oporto  is  supposed   to 
contain  30,000  inhabitants;  and 
has  long  been  famed  for  its 
wines,  of  which  it  is  said  to  ex- 
port yearly    twenty   thousand 
pipes..  The  Qt*ays    here    are 
magni6cent. 
Time  employed  in  travelling  firom 
Oporto  to  Almeida,  65  hours  — from 
Oporto  to  Salamanca,  27  hours— from 
Salamanca  to  Valladolid,  36  hours— 
fi>om  Valladolid  to  Madrid,  by  Segovia 
and -the  Escurial,  50  hours. 

Segovia  is  well  worth  seeing,  on  ac- 
count of  its  Aqueduct,  a  noble  monu- 
ment of  antiquity,  and  in  perfect  pre- 
servation. Some  authors  suppose  it 
was  erected  during  the  reign  of  Triyan : 
but  the  Spaniards  gravely  assert  that  it 
was  tbe  work  of  Hercules. 

The  Cathedral  at  Segovia  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  edifices  of  its  kind  in 
Spain;  and  the  Alcazar,  or  Castle,  stands 
beautifully. 

BOUTE  FROU  LISBOH  TO  VADBID. 

Leagues. 

3  AldeorGallega-^  To  this  place 
Travellers  are  conveyed  on  the 
Tagus,  in  a  large  boat;  but  it  is 
not  prudent  to  setontif  tbe  river 
be  much  agitated.    •     • 

6      Cantia 

3  Vehta$^niJtevas*^the  road  crosses 
a  brook. 

4  Montemonovo 

3  Arrayolo^^Tke  road  crosses  an- 
other brook. 

3  Venta  del  Duque^V  rom  Aldea- 
Gallega  to  this  place  the  road  is 
tolerably  good. 

3  Eeir€mo4 

2       Alceravixas 

4  Elvas  —  This  is  the  last  Town  of 


[  Gh.  IX. 

Portugal.  Here  Travellers  are 
waited  upon  by  the  Custom- 
house Officers,  and  desired  to 
declare  what  articles  of  com- 
merce and  what  money  they 
carry  with  them ;  after  having 
done  which  tbeyreceire  an  a^ 
bara, 

Onemile  from  Elvas  the  road  tra- 
•    verses  a  rivulet,  which  divides 
Bortugal  from  Spain. 

3  Badajos—  This  Town,  the  Capital 
of  E«tremadura,  is  entered,  od 
the  Portuguese  side,  by  a  bridge 
thrown  over  the  Goadiaoa,  an- 
ciently called  the  Annas.  Ba- 
dajos is  a  place  of  bigh  anti- 
quity. 

Here  Travellers  are  liable  to  have 
their  baggage  examined.  The 
road  from  Estremos  hither  is, 
generally  speaking,  bad. 

3       TaUnera  dHArrcJo 

2      Zo6on 

2      Arrojo  de  San  Servan 

2  Merida— This  Town  was  ball  I  by 

the  Romans,  and  is  entered  on 
the  Portuguese  side  by  a  bridge 
of  sixty-one  arches,  thrown  over 
the  Gvadiana.  Bere  are  several 
Antiquities,  among  which  is  an 
Equestrian  Statoe. 
6       Venta  del  Despohlado 

3  Meajadas 

3      Puerto  de  Santa  Ctu% 

3  Trnxillo— The  birth-place  of  Pi- 

zarro. 

4  Jarojfse/o-^ne  honr  distant  from 

Jarajzejo  Travellers  are  obliged 
to  descend  from  their  carriages, 
while  they  are  conveyed,  by  the 
assistance  of  oxen,  over  a  steeji 
and  rugged  road ;  and  after 
passing  the  river  delMonle»on 
a  bridge,  carriages  are  drawn  by 
Oxen  up  a  hill,  which  belongs  to 
the  chain  called  Sierra  de  Gua- 
delupe. 

Jarajzejo  contains  considerable 
vestiges  of  Moorish  arcbitec- 
'     ture. 

%  La$  Coioi  del  Puerto  d%  Mt- 
ravete 

2  .iiiifuiras  — Half  an  boor  distant 
from  Almaraz  is  a  bridge  thrown 
over  the  Tagus,  beyond  which 
river  the  road  ascends  a  hill, 
thence   becoming    good,  and 
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oonlfBuing  so  the  whole  way  to 

Madrid. 
8      Navalmoral^  The  first  Town  of 

New.Castile. 
4      Calzada  de  Oropesa 
a       Venta 
4      Talavera  de  la  ReyilUt 

2  Sotocoehinos 

3  Bravo 

3      Maqueda 

2  Venta  del  Gallo 

3  Santa  Cruz  del  Retatnar 
3        Valmojado 

2      Naval'carmro 

2       if  ostoleir^ere  stands  a  Church, 

the  inside  of  which  is  completely 

covered  with  gilding. 


Madrid—On  approaching  this  City 
carriages  are  either  driren 
through  the  Mancanares,  or  orer 
it  by  the  fine  Bridge  of  Segovia. 


too  leagues. 


The  country  between  Badajoz  and 
Madrid  is,  generally  speaking,  uncul- 
tivated, unless  it  he  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns  and  villages;  and  ei- 
hibits,  to  the  left,  a  long  chain  of  moun- 
tains. 

It  is  practicable  so  to  arrange  this 
journey  that  Travellers  may  go  by  S. 
lldefonso,  the  Escorial,  or  Aranjnez.  • 


SPAIN. 

Money  of  Spaio.-Prioe  of  Post-horsef ,  etc.— Articles  particularly  roqaisite  for  Travellers  in 
Spain.-Ronte  from  BaYonoe  toMadrid.—Saragossa.— Valencia.— Valladolid.— Burgos.— 
Popolalionof  Madrid.-Objecfs  best  worth  notice  there.  -  Literary  Estiibiishments. -Pro- 
menades.—Public  Amusemenls.- Manufactures.— Inns.— EnYiron6.-Job-carriage8,  Gates^ 
and  StreeU.— Route  fhHnPerpignan  to  Barcelona. —Climate  of  Barcelona.— Population.— 
Okyectft  best  worth  notice. -Inns. -Promenades.— Route  from  Barcelona  toSaragossa— from 
Madrid  to  Granada.— Albambra.  and  other  Objects  best  worth  notice  in  the  last-named 
City.— Promenades.- Climate. -Route  from  Madrid  to  Malaga.— Description  of  tbat  City. 
-Route  from  Madrid  to  Cordova,  SeviUe,  and  Cadiz,  together  with  a  description  of  the 
three  last-named  Cities.—Post-road  Arom  Bayonne  to  Madrid. 


VALUB  OF  THE  MOST  CUBBENT  SPANISH 
MONET  IN  FBENCH  FBANCS. 

fr.  cent. 

Doblon 83  63 

Pistole 20  91 

Half-pistole 10  45 

Piastre 5  43 

Real  dell  echo 4  35 

Escodovellon 2  71 

Real  de  li  quattre     ....    2  17 

Peseta  Meiicana 1  35 

PBICB  OF  P08T-H0B8E8,  ETC. 

The  commoB  charge  per  post  is  f^om 
ten  to  twelve  reals  for  every  draught- 
horse  ;  a  post  being  about  two  Spanish 
leagues,  or  three  hours,  in  length.  A 
postilion  cannot  legally  demand  more 
than  two  reals  per  post ;  but  expects  a 
peseta,  besides  a  dinner,  or  extra  money 
to  provide  one.    Tor  a  carriage  fur- 


nished hy  a  Postmaster,  the  price  is 
four  reals  per  post. 

On  entering  and  on  quilting  Madrid, 
and  every  other  place  where  the  Sove- 
reign resides,  Travellers  pay  a  post- 
royal  ;  which  is  double  the  price  of  a 
common  post. 

The  post  on  great  roads  is  well 
served,  and  the  horses,  when  speed  is 
compatible  with  safety,  go  remarkably 
quick ;  but  the  roads  in  Spain  cannot, 
generally  speaking,  be  called  good; 
though  throughout  the  whole  Signiory 
of  Biscay,  and  in  some  districts  near 
Madrid,  they  are  excellent. 

The  custom  of  taking  journeys  in  a 
Coehe  de  Collerae  with  six  mules,  or  a 
Calesa with  two,  still  predominates; 
but,  for  one  persoD,«more  economical 
way  of  travelling  is  to  accompany  the 
Ordinario,  or  to  ride  on  a  Borriep,  at- 
tended by  a  muleteer  on  foot. 
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y oitarint  luiially  charge  for  a  cale$a 
with  two  males  and  their  driver,  the 
keep  or  males  and  moleteer  not  inclu- 
sive, aboot  fifteen  francs  a-day ;  or  for 
each  mule,  provender  inclusive,  two 
piastres  a-day. 

The  common  day's  journey  of  a  Voi- 
turin  is  about  eight  Spanish  leagues; 
and  each  of  these  leagues  contains 
8400  geometrical  paces. 

It  is  impossible  to  travel  comfortably 
in  Spain  without  a  Servant  whe  under- 
stands the  language ;  because  the  Inns 
are  so  destitute  of  eatables,  that  Tra- 
vellers are  compelled  to  purchase  their 
provisions  in  the  large  towns  through 
which  they  pass;  and  likewise  obliged, 

generally  speaking,  to  have  them  cooked 
y  their  own  servant :  a  pot  for  boiling 
meat,  with  a  cover  and  padlock  to  pre- 
vent theft,  is  therefore  requisite ;  and 
travelling-beds  in  this  country  are  par- 
ticularly needful. 

Travellers  should  avoid  taking  snuff, 
new  muslins,  or  new  printed  cottons, 
amongst  their  baggage,  as  these  arti- 
cles are  contrabaua. 

Servants  should  have  fire-«rms.(') 

MOUTB  FROK  BATONNE  TO  UAD£ID.(a) 

Leagues. 

Miniundo^A  beautiful  entrance 
to  the  Pyrenees ;  and  the  farther 
the  road  advances,  the  more 
picturesque  is  the  scenery. 

St,  Jean  Pi^-de-JPort— Near  a 
spring  of  remarlcably  fine  water, 
between  this  Town  and  Rences- 
valles,  is  the  spot  which  divides 
France  from  Spain. 

Roneewalles  -^  The  road  from 
Bayonne  hither  being  dangerous 
for  carriages,  it  is  advisable 
either  to  go  on  mules,  or  to  take 
the  road  by  OstariK^  iififtoo, 
MaytL,  Berruetdf  Lanx,  and 
Ostix,  to  Pamplona. 

The  village  of  Roncesvalles  is 
supposed  to  be  the  spot  where 
€harlemagne*s  army  was  de- 
feated, when  the  famous  Roland 
lost  his  life. 
i  4      Pamplona— The  Ion  at  Pamptomi 

(•)  Persons  who  wish  to  travel  expo- 
ditioittly  in  Spain,  shouldride  on  post-horses. 
Several  saddle-horses  are  Itcpt  at  every  pott- 
houee. 
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is  in  the  square.  This  town  was 
anciently  called  Pompelo, 

Otrix 

Jaffala^K  good  road,  which 
continues  to  Portacillo. 

Marailla 

VaUUrra 

Cintronigo 

Agreda—Bere  the  baggage  of 
Travellers  is  visited  and  plumbed 
by  the  Custom-house  Officers. 

Hinojosa 

Zamayon 

ullmazan  —  Here  the  road  tra- 
verses the  Dourd  on  a  stone 
bridge,  near  which  there  is  a 
beautiful  Promenade. 

Adradas 

Xodorea— The  road  passes  over  a 
mountain,  the  summit  of  which 
exhibits  a  large  and  weli-cnlii- 
vated  plain. 

Buiarrabal 

TorrBfnocha 

Almadronea 

Grajanejos 

Torija 

Guadalaxara 

Venta  de  Meco 

Torrejon  de  Ardoa  —  Here  the 
road  crosses  the  Xaraoia  by  a 
bridge. 

Madrid. 


82  74  leagues. 


Many  Travellers  prefer  going  by  Sa- 
ragossa  and  Valencia ;  or  by  Vafiadolld, 
BurgoSyand  Yitloria. 

Saragossa,  the  Capital  of  Arragon,  is 
seated  on  the  Ebro,  formerly  called  the 
Iherus;  and  has  a- Cathedral  and  a 
Moorish  Tower,  which  merit  notice. 

Yalencia>  supposed  to  contain  above 
70,000  inhabiunts,  is  dellglitnilly  si- 
tuated in  the  most  fertile  part  of  Spain. 
ltsCathedral,once  a  Mosque,  isadomed 
with  floe  paintings.  The  College  of 
Corpus  Christi  contains  a  celebrated 
Picture ;  and  several  of  the  CoDTents 
and  Monastertes  are  enriched  with  good 
paiintittgs.    The  Chwrekof St.  Nicholas 

(»)  Diligences  bavebeen  lately  eslablisbed 
to  run  between  Bayonne  and  Madrid. 
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— ^the  Uninsrsf ty,  and  the  Public  Libra- 
ries, merit  notice. 

This  City  is  lighted  with  handsome 
lamps,  patrolled  by  watchmen,  and  en- 
compassed with  high  wails j  nearly  cir- 
cular. Its  climate  is  so  warm  as  to  be 
oppressive  during  the  day,  even  in 
wioter.tM 

Valladolid,  anciently  called  Pintia, 
contains  a  University;  and  in  the  Do- 
minican Charch  or  St.  Paul,  two  cele- 
brated Pictures,  by  Cardenas. 

Bdrgos,  the  ancient  Capital  of  Old 
Castile,  is  built  partly  on  the  acclivity 
of  a  m^Hintain,  and  partly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arlan^on.  Its  Cathedrah  one  of 
the  finest  Gothic  stmctures  in  Europe, 
and  some  other  Churches,  merit  no- 
tice. 

Madrid,  anciently  denominated  JIf  an- 
tua,  H  supposed  to  contain  upwards  of 
150,000  inhabitants.  It  has  fifteen 
Gates,  all  composed  of  granite,  and 
most  of  them  handsome  :  its  Streets 
are  clean,  spacious,  well  paved,  and 
well  lighted ;  and  the  entrance  to  this 
City,  thi-ough  the  Gate  of  Aleala,  is  very 
magnificent. 

Among  the  objects  which  especially 
deserve  attention  are:  the  Rpyal  Resi- 
dence, called  the  !<lew  Palace,  which  is 
sumptuously  furnished,  and  adorned 
with  fine  pictures— the  Royal  Cabinet 
of  Natural  History  {*)—\be  Churches 
of  5.  isaheUa—S,  Pasehalis-^,  Iso- 
doro — S,  Francesco  de  Sales-^and  S. 
4f arfino— the  Convent  of  Las  Descal- 
xas  RealeSf  which  contains  a  fine  col- 
lection of  pictures— the  Church  of  Las 
CalBsOi^int  Royal  Convent  of'S.  Phi- 
Upf  in  point  of  architecture  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  at  Madrid—the  Domi- 
nican CAurcA— and  the  Bridge,  thrown 
over  the  Han^anares. 

This  City  is  enriched  with  a  Univer- 
sity, a  Royal  College  called  Estudios 
Redles,  an  Academy  of  Arts,  and  other 
literary  establishments. 

The  principal  Promenades  are,— the 

(>)  Morviedro,  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Sagtmtum^  which  was  destroyed  by 
nannibal,  is  about  four  leagues  distant  firom 
Valeoda,  and  exhibits  several  Anliffuilies. 

(•)  Which  contaios  ancient  Pemvlan  pot- 
tery, very  like  that  of  Egypt. ' 

'i})  The  books  in  this  Ubrary  are  ptaced 


Prado— a  fine  Sitreet,  called  Aleala— the 
Gardens  of  the  Casa  del  Campo— and 
the  Banks  of  the  Mancanares. 

The  Spanish  Theatre,  the  Bull-fights, 
the  Tertullia,  and  the  Refresco  (the 
two  last  being  card-assemblies,  balls, 
concerts,  or  goutes),  are  the  principal 
public  amusements. 

The  Tapestry-Manufacture;  the  Por- 
celain-Manufacture at  Buen  Retire ;  and 
the  Glass-Manufacture  at  S.  Ildefonso, 
merit  notice. 

Several  of  the  Inns  at  Madrid  are 
good— and  one  of  the  best  is  the  Croix 
de  Malthe,  in  the  Aleala. 

Provisions  arc  cheap ;  and  the  com- 
mon table-wines  are  thoseof  LaMancha 
and  Valdepenas. 

There  are  no  Hackney-coaches  in  this 
City;  but  Job-carriages  mav  be  hired 
by  the  day,  for  eight  or  nine  French 
Ifvres. 

The  objects  best  worth  notice  in  the 
environs  of  Madrid  are:  Ihe  Bum 
Retiro,  which  is  embellished  with  an 
Equestrian  Statue  of  Philip lY.  by  Pietro 
Tacca— the  Palace  of  AranfueXy  and 
its  Gardens— the  Palace  ofS.  Ildefonso, 
its  Paintings,  Sculpture,  and  Water- 
works—and the  Escurial,  which  is  si- 
tuated abou(  twenty  English  miles  from 
Madrid,  at  the  foot  of  the  Guadarama 
Mountains.  This  Palace,  erected  by 
Philip  II.,  contains  an  immense  collee* 
tion  of  Pictures,  some  of  which  are 
classed  among  the  finest  existing;  it  Is 
likewise  rich  in  sculpture,  gems,  and 
precious  marbles ;  and  among  its  build- 
ings comprises  a  Church,  si^endidly 
ornamented ;  and  a  Cemetery,  called 
the  Pantheon,  where  the  Sovereigns  of 
Spain,  beginning  with  Charles  Y^,  are 
buried.— The  Escurial  is  likewise  fur- 
nished with  a  Ubrary,  particularly  rich 
fn  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Greek  manu- 
scripts.(3) 

The  road  from  Madrid  hither  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  country  beautiful. 


with  the  edges  of  the  leaves  outward;  a 
singular  method,  introduced  info  tbeEscu-. 
rial  by  a  learned  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  CosaiUaZ^ytihiated  kk  tbePafk  of 
the  Escurial,  i^  ornainented  with  /ine  pic- 
tures. .    » 
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BOUTBFROII  PEBPIGNAIf  TO  BARCELONA, 

3  ^o{Io— Near  Fori  Bellegarde  is 
the  Barrier  between  France  and 
Spain  ;  where  every .  Traveller 
must  produce  a  Passport* 
This  road  exhibits  a  fine  view  of 
the  Pyrenees, 

3       Janquera 

3  Figueras— A  sandy  soil,  and  cork- 
trees. Figueras  is  a  fortified 
Town, 

3  Hoscarc^— The  road  traverses  the 

lofty  mountain  of  €uessa-Regia, 
the  environs  of  which  are  beau^ 
tiful. 
2  Gerona'Anciently(?erun({a.  The 
Cathedral,  and  the  Arabian 
Baths,  merit  notice. 

4  Mallorquinas 

2  Jf  o«raincA— Here  Travellers  ford 
a  river,  which,  after  floods,  is 
dangerous. 

2  'A  Sans  Seloni 

3  La  Roca 

2V*  ilfoncade— The  road  sliirts  the 

banks  of  the  sea, 
2       Barcelona— The  hedges  near  this 

City  consist  of  aloes. 


30   leagues, 

Barcelona  —  anciently  denominated 
BareinOt  from  Hamilcar  Barcas,  by 
whom  it  was  built,  — is  a  fine  City, 
eharmingly  situated,  in  a  deliciou& cli- 
mate, near  the  mouth  of  the  Llobregafe ; 
and  supposed  to  contain  111,000  in- 
habitants. Its  Port  and  Mole  are  hand- 
some. The  rums  of  the  Roman  town, 
And  the  Tomple  of  JSereuleS'^^iheAr€^^• 
hian  Baihs-^Xhe  CatAe<lra2,a  lightand 
elegant  Gotbtc  edifice— the  Church  of 
S.  Maria^ihe  Palace  of  the  Captainr 
General'— the  Exchange  —  and  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  merit  no* 
tiee.  Tfae.Bole1sin  this  City  are  good; 
the  Streets  are  weH  lighted  at  nighty 
and  the  Promenades  pleasant— espe- 
cially those  called  the  Rembla  and  the 
Esplanade.  The  Capuchin  Garden, 
at  Sarria,  is  worthv  of  notice;  and  the 
Villas  near  Barcefoml  are  numerous, 
and  well-situated. 

some  TROif  babcbloha  to  baragoma. 

3      Martorell^ffannihaVs  Bridae^ 
and   Triumphal  Arch,  reoaer 
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this  Village  remarkable.  The 
present  Bridge,  howerer,  was 
not  erected  by  Hannibal;  hot 
built  with  the  materiaia  of  that 
which  he  erected. 
A  fine  and  populous  country. 
San  Felix 

Pf'era— Close  to  Piera,  and  insu- 
lated in  the  centre  of  a  plain, 
rises  Montserral— so  called  from 
•  the  word  terras,  a  saw;  though 
its  peaks  are  more  like  a  mnlti- 
tude  of  sugar-loavea,  placed  od 
rocks;  which,  including  these 
peaks  Are  above  three  Iboosand 
feet  in  height.  This  extraordi- 
.  narily-sbaped  moon  tain  displays 
fine  grottos  of  stalactites :  and 
in  its  middle  region  stands  a 
Convent  where  all  Strangers 
.  meet  with  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion ;  and  where  Pilgrims*  if 
poor,  whether  men  or  women, 
are  fed  for  three  suecesslte  days, 
whenever  they  visit  theCenvent; 
and  if  medical  assistance  be  re> 
quired,  they  receive  it  gratui- 
tously. The  Hermitages  of 
Montserrat,  twelve  in  number, 
merit  notice ;  as  do  the  almost 
endless  variety  of  evergreens, 
and  deciduous  plaQts,With  which 
the  mountain  abounds. 
Near  the  Town  of  Cardona  Is  a 
lofly  HUi,  consisting  of  one  block 
of  Gemma  salt,  with  which  can- 
dlesticks, boxes,  etc.,  are  made; 
and  this  substance  Is  transpa- 
rent, like  rock  crystal. 
iaualada -^The  road  traverses 
the  river  Noya  three  times.  Tba 
Inn  at  Igoalada  is  a  good  one. 
Santa  Maria 

Cervera— This  Town  is  sltnated 
im  a  clurming  valley,  and  con- 
tains a  University. 
Tarraga-^A  good  Inn.  The 
price  of  provisions,  and  of  Ihc 
«  RiOdo  di  GasA,"  is  fixed  at 
every  inn  by  the  Arancel,  or 
tariff. 
Siollerusa 

Lerida— Near  this  place  (ancienHy 
called  Iter  da)  Csssar  was  defeat- 
ed by  one  of  Pompey'sGenerals. 
—There  are  several  Antiquities 
aiLerida. 
Fraga 
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ROUTE  FROM  MADRID  TO  GRANADA. 
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Candoinos 

BttjaraloM 

Venta  de  5.  Luca 

Aguilar^BeTe  the  road  crosses 
tbe  river  Cinca.  A  fine  coantry, 
well  caltivated.    Road  good. 

LaPuebla 

Saragossa— This  Town  was  called 
by  the  Romaos  Casar  Augtuta, 


56  leagues. 


ROUTB  FROM  HAMIIB  TO  GRANADA. 

8  Aranjuex—Yiz.  ^V«  leagues  to 
Loi  AngeUSf  3  to  EspartiruUt 
2  7*  to  Aranjueg  —  between 
which  place  and  Madrid  the 
road  is  excellent. 

a  Ocana—Windmills  announce  to 
the  Traveller  that  he  is  entering 
the  province  of  La  Mancha, 
where  the  customs  and  manoers 
described  by  €ervantes  still  pre- 
vail; and  where  every  peasant 
talks  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho. 
At|the  Venta  de  Que$ada  is  a 
Well,  distinguished  by  tbe  name 
of  the  Kntght.(')  Thus  is  genius 
Immortalised,  even  by  the  low* 
est  of  the  people. 

3  7«  ha  Gtiartfto— The  Church  here 
contains  celebrated  Pictures,  by 
Angelo  Nardd. 

2      Jembie^tM 

2      Canada  de  la  Hig^ura 

2      Madridejos 

3^     Puerto  de  Lapiehe 

2  FfllaKa— Here  Travellers  either 
drive  through  tbe  Gguela,  or 
cross  it  on  a  bridge. 

2  'A  Venta  de  Q%U9ada 

2  V»  Manpanaree 

2      i¥.  S,  de  la  Comolacion 

2  Valdepenas— The  wines  of  Man- 
canares  and  Valdepenas  are 
much  liked. 

2  Santa  Crux— The  plain  of  La 
Mancha  begins  near  Tembleifoe, 
at  La  Goncepcion  de  Almaradiel, 
the  first  of  the  new  villages  of 
the  Sierra  Morena. 
The  houses  surrounded  with  cy- 
press trees,  which  are  seen  on 
this  road,  l)eldng  to  German  fa- 


milies who  came  hither  to  peo 
pie  the  country. 

2  Almaradiel 

3  Las  Correderiu    . 
3      Las  CaroUnoM 

2      Guarraman 

2      Baylen 

2  7.  C€ua  del  Hey 

2  7*  Andujar 

5  Jaen— Here  Travellers  are  con- 
veyed across  the  Guadalquivir 
(anciently  the  Batis)  in  a  ferry. 

3  Cambil 

3  Alcala   la   Real  —  This  place 

abounds  with  citrons,  flgs,  and 
oranges;-— and  its  Abbey  is  the 
most  amply  endowed  of  any  in 
Spain. 

4  Ptnos  Pi««nte— Here  the  road  en- 

ters the  celebrated  Vega,  or 
plain  of  Granada;  and  crosses 
the  small  river  Gubillas. 
4      Granada 


71  7b  leagues. 

Granada,  not  very  long  since,  was 
supposed  to  contain  80,000  inhabit- 
ants ;  but  now  tbe  population  Is  esti- 
mated at  only  50,000.  The  Cathedral 
here,  a  large  and  venerable  pile,  is  em- 
bellished with  fine  Paintings,  by  Don 
Pedro  d*Athanasia,  Spagnoletto,  Ri- 
suenno,  and  John  of  Seville.  The  Car- 
tuxor-Loe  Angelos-^S,  Domt'n^o— and 
the  Capuekin  Convent,  possess  good 
Pictures ;  and  the  Collection  of  Moor- 
ish  Antiquities  merits  notice. 

The  Paseo  is  a  pleasant  Promenade: 
so  likewise  is  that  on  the  banks  of  the 
Xenil ;  and  the  climate  is  temperate  and 
healthy. 

Albambra,justly  the  pride  of  Granada, 
stands  on  a  lofty  eminence  between  the 
rivers  Darro  and  Xenil,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  red  colour  of  the  roo- 
terials  with  which  it  is  built;  the  word 
Alhambra  signifying,  tbe  red  house. 

This  ancient  Palace  of  tbe  Moorish 
Kings,  In  point  of  workmanship,  per- 
haps, tbe  most  beautiful  structure  ex- 
tant, is  well  described  by  Townsend,  in 
tbe  following  words  :— 

"  The  ascent  to  this  edifice  (unique 
in  its  style  of  architecture)  is  through  a 
shady  and  well-watered  grove  of  elms, 


{*)  This  wdl  foromnnicalBS  with  tbe  loblerraneoat  river  Guadlana. 
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abounding  wUb  nigblingales.  You  en- 
ter first  Into  an  oblong  court  of  150 
feet  by  00,  witb  a  basin  of  water  in  tbe 
midst,  of  100  feet  in  length,  encom- 
passed by  a  flower-border.  At  each 
end  is  a  colonnade.  Hence  you  pass  in- 
to the  Court  of  the  Lions,  so  called  be- 
cause the  fountain  in  the  middle  Is  sup- 
ported by  lions.  It  is  adorned  with  a 
colonnade  of  a  hundred  and  forty  mar- 
ble pillars.  The  royal  bed-chamber  has 
two  alcoves  adorned  with  columns,  and 
a  fountain  between  them  in  the  middle 
of  the  room;  adjoining  are  two  hot 
baths.  The  great  hall  is  about  40  feet 
square,  and  60  in  height,  with  eight 
windows  and  two  doors,  all  in  deep  re- 
cesses. Between  this  and  the  oblong 
court  is  a  gallery,  of  90  feet  by  1 6.  All 
these  lower  apartments  have  fountains, 
and  are  paved  either  with  tiles  or  mar- 
ble, in  checkers.  The  idea  of  the  ceil- 
ings is  evidently  taken  from  stalactites, 
or  drop-stones,  found  in  the  roofs  of  na- 
tural caverns.  The  ornaments  of  the 
friezes  are  arabesque,  and  perfectly  ac- 
cord with  the  Arabic  inscriptions,  which 
are  here  suited  to  the  purpose  fof'whieb 
each  apartment  was  designed.  Thus, 
for  instance,  over  the  entrance  to  the 
hall  of  judgment,  is  the  following  sen- 
tence: Enter,  fear  not;  seek  justice, 
and  justice  thou  shalt  find.  A  hand- 
some staircase  leads  to  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments intended  for  the  winter.*' 

Adjoining  to  Alhambra  is  a  Palace, 
begun  by  Charles  Y .  but  never  finished ; 
and  near  it  is  another  Moorish  Palace, 
called  Generalife,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  adorned  by  two  cypress-trees,  re- 
puted to  have  flourished  during  five 
ages;  they  are  immensely  large. 

ROtTTE  FROM  MADRID  TO  MALAGA. 

52  Va  Andujar-See  the precedingRoute. 

3  Porcuna 
5       Bajena 

4  Lucena 
3  'A  Alameda 
3  'A  Antequera 

3  Venta  de  Cantarrajan 

4  Malaga 


78  <A  leagues.    . 

Malaga,  anciently  called  Malaea,  and 
supposed  to  contain  about  45,000  in- 
habitants, has  a  handsome  Cathedral, 


the  interior  of  which  is  beautifoUy 
finished;  the  high  altar  and  pulpit  are 
of  fine  marble ;  and  tbe  choir  is  orna- 
mented in  a  style  of  peculiar  elegance. 

Tbe  white  wine  of  the  mountains  near 
Malaga,  and  the  red  wine,  called  vino 
tinto,  are  much  esteemed;  and  the 
fruits  excellent. 

Some  vestiges  of  Antiquities  may  be 
discovered  here. 

ROUTE   FROM    MADRID  TO    COBDOTA, 
SEVILLE,  AND  CADIZ. 

52  v»  Andujar — See  the   Route   from 

Madrid  to  Granada. 
3  7>  Aldea  del  Rio 
3  'A  Carpio 

2  3/4  Cortijo  de  Casa  Blanea 
2  'A  Cordova 


64  3/4  leagues. 

Cordova,  anciently  denominated  Cor- 
duha,  and  reputed  to  contain  near 
30,000  inhabitants,  was  built  by  tbe 
Romans,  and  subsequently  became  a 
Moorish  Capital.  It  standi  in  a  chanc- 
ing situation,  and  is  watered  by  thr 
Guadalquivir.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  Roman  Walls  still  remains;  and 
the  Cathedral^  once  a  mosque,  is  a 
splendid  though  a  whimsical  ediflce. 

According  to  Strabo,  Gorduba  was 
founded  by  Marcellus,  and  the  first  Ro- 
man Colony  established  in  Spain;  it 
boasts  of  having  given  birth  to  Seneca 
and  Lucan. 

3      Cortijo  de  Mango  Negro 

3  Carlotta 

4  Erija 

3      Louisiana 

3  <A  Venta  de  la  Portuguesa 

2  'A  Carmona 

3  Jarazone  la  Vieja 
3      Seville 

89  V4  leagues^ 

Seville,  anciently  denominated  Bis- 
palie,  is  supposed  to  contain  ahort 
80,000  inhabitants;  and  possesses  a 
good  Inn,  called  the  Posada  de  la  Bo- 
viire.  The  City  stands  on  the  banks  of 
the  Guadalquivir,  in  a  rich  and  beaati* 
ful  plain :  its  Walls,  like  those  of  several 
Spanish  towns,  are  circular,  and  seen 
of  Moorish  construction.  Some  of  it* 
I  Gatesare  handsome,  tod  Its  CotAedrvl. 
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a  magniflceDt  edifice,  is  embellished 
with  a  Tower  considered  as  a  chef- 
d'ceuvre  of  architecture.  In  the  Cathe- 
dral are  some  yery  fine  Pictures;  that 
called  the  Gamha,  and  painted  by  Luis 
de  Vargas,  especially  merits  notice;  as 
do  those  of  the  admirable  Murillo,  who 
was  born  at  Seville.  The  Organ  is  a 
Tery  fine  one;  and  the  Episcopal  Library 
consists  of  20,000  volumes.  The  Hos- 
picio  de  la  Caridad  contains  the  mas- 
ter-piece of  Murillo  ;  and  the  Capuchin 
Church  is  likewise  enriched  with  several 
of  his  works.  The  Church  of  Santa 
Crux  contains  a  fine  Picture,  by  Don 
Pedro  de  Campanna,  of  the  Descent 
from  the  Gross ;  the  Franciscan  Con- 
vent is  embellished  with  Paintings  by 
Murillo;  as  are  many  other  Convents, 
Churches,  and  Private  Houses.  The  Je- 
suits' College,  liow  the  Inquisition,  is 
a  handsome  structure;  the  Alccusar,  or 
ancient  Moorish  Palace,  and  its  Gar- 
den, deserve  notice ;  as  do  the  Exchange, 
the  University,  the  Aqueduct,  and  the 
Alameda,  or  public  walk. 

One  league  distant  from  this  City,  at 
the  ancient  Italica^  are  ruins  of  an  Am- 
phitheatre. 

2  Dos  Hermanas 

3  Venta  Vieja  de  Bran 

4  Caheras 

3  '/>  Cortijos  de  Romaniana 
3  V*  Xeres  de  la  Fronfero— This  town 
Is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Asti-Regia;  near 
a  spot  where  Roderic,  last  Mo- 
narch of  the  Visigoths,  lost  the 
battle  which  put  a  period  to 
their  dominion  in  Spain. 

2  Vii  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria 

3  La  Isla  de  Leon 
t      C«dli 


114  74  leagues. 

Gadii,  anciently  called  Gades,  was 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  after- 
wards became  a  Roman  colony,  it  con- 
tains 80,000  inhabitants:  is  the  most 
flourishing  commercial  city  of  Spain, 
and  possesses  a  safe  and  very  capacious 
ilarbonr.  Among  the  objects  best  worth 
notiee  at  Cadii  are  the  new  Custom" 
house*  the  areat  Ifospff qI— the  Capti- 
cMn  Ckureh,  tdornea  with  ao  Ecce  ' 


Homo,  by  Murillo— the  old,  and  the  new 
Cathedral —  iXit  JAeatre— the  MaU, 
and  the  Ramparts. 

The  public  Amusements  consist  of 
l^ll-fights,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
theatrical  exhibitions;  assemblies,  con- 
certs, balls,  and  parlies  of  pleasure  to 
Chiclona,  a  small  town  four  leagues 
from  Cadiz. 

The  best  wines  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  Xeres  and  PacarettL 

Travellers  who  visit  Cadiz  should  take 
especial  care  to  be  supplied  with  water 
from  the  adijacent  village,  called  Puerto 
de  Santa  Maria. 

The  Churches  and  convents  of  Spain 
are  peculiarly  rich  in  plate  and  precious 
^ones ;— but  these  treasures,  however 
splendidly  they  may  decorate  an  altar, 
do  not  deserve  to  be  named  among  the 
objects  most  worthy  of  a  Traveller's 
attention:  persons  who  have  surficient 
leisure,  however,  would  do  well  to  exa- 
mine them.  Diligences  traverse  Uie 
great  reads  of  Spain. 

POST-nOAD  FBOH  BATONNE  TO 
MADRID.  (') 

From  Bayonne  to  Orogne  four  French 
posts  and  a  ball^  namely  i— 
1  V.  Bidart 
1  7.  St.  Jeanrde-LuM 

1  V»  Orogne 
Posts  of 

Spain. 

2  Irun 
Leases  ^r 
Spam  and 
Portugal. 

2  7.  OyarKun 

3  7.  Urnieta 
3      Tolosa 

3  Viliafranea  de  Guipuseoa 

3  Villareal  de  Urrechu 

2  Bergara 
2  7*  Mondragon 

2  Salinas 

2  Gamhoa 

2  Victoria 

3  .    La  Puehla  de  Ar4ianxon 
3      Miranda  de  Ehro 

3  7.  Pancorho 

4  7«  BHviesea 

3  7«  Honasterio  de  Rodilla 
47«  Burgos 

4  Celada 


(')4«ivcB  oo  the  antbority  af  the  *<Utiui  an  Pofna •■  Fiimgb roim  1835." 
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PORTUGAL. 

Expense  of  Roing  Id  a  Post-oTfice  Packet  from  Falmouth  to  Liftbon.-Dayt  appointed  for 
sailiog.-Money  of  Portugal— LiEbon.—Udlels.-PopulatioD.-Objects  best  worth  notice. 
^€k)rK  GonTenL—Cintra.— Water,  Eatables,  and  Asses*  Milk-IiOdgings.— Board.— Fire- 
'W00d.-€arden  of  the  Convent  of  Neoessitades-Poblic  ATnnseroents.—Prioe  of  Draoght- 
horses.— Passports,  etc.— Route  ttcm  Lisbon  to  Oporto— Ditto  fhMn  Lisbon  to  Madrid. 


BXPBlfSE  OF  GOING  IN  A  POST-OFFICB 
PACKET  FROM  FALMOUTH  TO  LISBON. 

EYERT  Cabin-passenger  usnalljr  pays 
for  passage  and  bMrd  (wine,  tea,  and 
sugar  inclusive),  twenty-three  pounds; 
and  every  Steerage-passenger,  fourteen 
pounds.  Female  Servants  pay  as  cabin- 
passengers.  Children,  under  a  twelve- 
month old,  go  f^ee  of  charge ;  under 
four  years  old,  they  pay  as  steerage-pas- 
sengers ;  and  above  that  age,  as  cabin- 
passengers. 

Lisbon  Packets  generally  sail  every 
Saturday;  though  every  Friday  is  the 
time  when  they  are  ordered  to  sail, 
from  April  till  October. 

The  accororoodalions  on  board  these 
vessels  are  excellent.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, advisable  for  Passengers  to  use 
the  blankets,  sheets,  and' pillows,  be- 
longing to  the  Packet,  but  to  provide 
plenty  of  their  own ;  and  this  not 
merely  to  secure  themselves  from  eold 
and  other  unpleasant  circumstances 
during  their  voyage,  but  likewise  be- 
cause blankets  and  down-pillows  are 
particularly  needful  at  Lisbon.  Inva- 
lids who  visit  this  City  during  winter 
should  wear  very  warm  clothing,  and 
live  in  ao  apartment  which  fronts  the 
south. 

MONET  OF  PORTUGAL. 

{.    «.    d. 

A  Bee 

10  Reefl»  eqaal  to  a  half-Yln- 
tem 

80  Ree8,equaltoa  Vintem;  in 

English  money,  about  ..001 
5  y  interns,  equal  to  a Testoon  0    0    6 
4  Testoons,  equal  to  a  Cru- 
sade of  Exchange     ...  0    2    3 

24  Vintems,  equal  to  a  new 

Crusade 0   2   8 


L    *.  d. 

10  Testoons,  eqnal  to  a  Uilree 

(1000  Rees) 0     5    7 

48  Testoons,  equal  to  a  Moi- 

doire l     70 

64  Testoons,  equal  to  a  Jo- 
annes      1  15    9 

AccouBts  in  Portugal  are  kept  in 

Rees. 

•  LISBON. 

Lisbon,  anciently  called  OliHppo, 
and  in  Portuguese  Lisboa,  is  a  flourish- 
ing commercial  City,  seated  near  the 
mooth  of  a  magnificent  river,  called 
the  Tagus,  or  Tajo,  embellished  by  one 
of  the  finest  Harbours  in  Europe*  and 
supposed  to  contain  200,000  inhabit- 
ants. 

Among  the  objects  best  worth  notice 
in  this  Metropolis  and  its  enviroos  are : 
ihe  Royal  Besidence-^ihe  Exchangt 
—the  India^hout^—yhe  JrMffuii--4ml 
Wit  Equeitrian  hr^nxe  Staiu9  ofJo- 
Mph  /. ;  all  of  which  adorn  the  Prapa 
do  Commereio^Xh  e  patri<trekalChurch 
—and  that  belonging  to  the  Convent  of 
S,  Roche,  which  comprises  an  Asylum 
for  Foundlings.     In   the   patriarchal 
Church  is  a  Chapel  dedicated  to  S. 
Roche,  and  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  richly-decorated  temples  of  the 
Christian  world.    The  Picture  above 
the  altar  is  a  particularly  well*executed 
Roman  Mosaic ;  as  likewise  la  another 
picture  on  the  right  side  of  the  Cbafiel; 
the  pavement  is  wrought  In  mosaic ; 
the  pilasters  are  formed  of  porphyry, 
verde  antique,  lapis-lazoli,  and  other 
precious  marbles:  the  doors  are  bronze, 
beaotifblly  worked  and  gilt:  the  cande- 
labra and  the  lamps  are  of  solid  silver; 
and  the  altar  Is  composed   of  lapis- 
iazuli,  amethysts,  and  gold;  and  oma 
mented  with  a  Scriptural  gronp  io  Alto- 
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riitevo,(*)  which  is  one  entire  Mock  of 
silver.  Other  objects  worthy  of  atten- 
tion in  Lisbon  and  its  environs  are : 
the  Aew  Churvh  —  the  Quays  —  the 
Aqueduct  of  Alcantara,  which  con- 
sists of  thirty-five  arches;  the  largest 
being  249  feet  in  width,  and  332  in 
height.  This  magnificent  structure, 
bnllt  of  white  marble,  was  erected  by 
John  v.— the  Church  and  Convent  of 
Belem,  where  the  Sovereigns  of  Portu- 
gal are  buried-^Belem  exhibits  a  kind 
of  Gothic  Arabesque  architecture,  un- 
known in  other  parts  or  Europe)— the 
CofM)enfo/'Braitcafias,whichcontains 
a  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  finely 
eieeuted— the  Cork  Convent  on  the 
summit  of  Cape  S.  Roche— and  Cintra, 
which  contains  a  good  Inn,  and  ruins 
of  a  Moorish  Palace. 

Cintra  is  deemed  the  best  summer- 
residence  fn  the  environs  of  Lisbon; 
but,  during  winter  and  spring  its  exces- 
sive humidity  renders  it  unwhole- 
some.(*)  The  P^nka  Verde  at  Cintra  is 
usually  visited  by  Travellers. 

Lisbon  possesses  excellent  water, 
good  beef,  fish,  vegetables,  rroit,  and 
asses'  milk;  but  eligible  lodgings  are 
scarce  and  dear;  and  a  lady  or  gentle- 
man can  seldom  board  with  a  Portu- 
guese family  under  seven  shillings,  Eng- 
lish money,  per  day»  lodging  not  in- 
clusive. 
Fire-wood  likewise  is  dear  at  Lisbon. 
The  Garden  belonging  to  the  Convent 
of  Necessitades,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Bneno»-Ayres,  affords  an  agreeable  Pro- 
menade; and  the  public  amusements  of 
this  City  are,  the  Italian  Opera,  the  Por- 
tuguese theatre,  bnll-flghts,  and  assem- 
blies at  the  houses  of  the  English  mer- 
chants. 

Among  the  principal  Irnns  a  few  years 
since  were  Barnwell's  English  Hotel 
—  Owens's  Hotel  -^  O' Keifs  Hotel  — 
I'Hdtet  Piimontaise-^-AndlaCalcada 
de  Estrella. 

PBICB  OF  BRAUGar-HORSBS,  ETC. 

Draught-horses,  or  mules,  in  Por- 

(0  When  Jnoot  oomaiaoded  at  Lisbon, 
this  Alto-riliero,  together  with  most  of  the 
church-plate  io  the  dty,  was  packed  up  for 
the  purpoee  of  being  eonveyed  toFraooe; 
bat«  owing  to  the  suddenness  and*  rapidity 
of  his  retreat,  this  valuable  plunder  was  left 
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tugal,  are  charged  at  eight  testoons  a- 
pair,  per  league.  The  common  mode  of 
travelling  is  envoiturin;  and  a  caleche 
containini^  two  places,  and  drawn  by 
two  muJes,  may  usually  be  hired  for 
about  fifteen  francs  a-day,  all  expenses 
included. 

Travellers  going  from  Lisbon  to  any 
other  part  of  Portugal  should  solicit, 
from  the  Chief  magistrate  of  the  quarter 
in  which  they  lodge,  a  passport  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  Travellers,  the 
number  of  their  horses,  mules,  and  at- 
tendants; together  with  a  permission  to 
carry  fire-arms. 

Persons  going  to  Spain  must  apply  for 
a  passport  from  the  Spanish  Minister  at 
Lisbon ;  and  this  passport,  if  presented 
to  Spanish  Custom-house  Officers,  and 
accompanied  by  a  fee,  prevents  any 
examination  of  baggage. 

R0I7TK  FROM  LISBON  TO  OPORTO. 

Ist  day..  Alveria  and  Castenheda-^ 
About  mid-way  is  a  ferry  over 
the  Tagus.  The  road  lies  be- 
tween hedges  of  aloes  and  olives. 

2d  day.  .  Otta  and  Tagarfo  -r  A  sandy 
plain,  abounding  with  Indian 
figs* 

3d  day.  Kenia— Yentas  are  inns,  esta- 
Mished  by  order  of  government, 
at  the  distance  of  four  or  five 
Portuguese  mites  from  each 
other.  Government  likewise  re- 
gulates the  charges  at  these 
Inns,  by  a  tariff,  which  is  always 
exposed  to  public  view. 

4th  day.    Alcobaga, 

5th  day.  X.«yrta— Travellers  may  stop, 

during  this  day's  journey,  at  the 

Convent  of  Batalha,  which  has 

: .  a  fine  Gothic  Church,  with  a 

beautiful  Tower. 

The  road  is  good,  and  the  coun- 
try adorned  with  plantations  of 
olives,  and  forests  of  cork-treei. 

6th  day;  Pombal  and  JPofirles  —  Tra- 
vellers should  visit  the  Moorish 
Castle  on  a  hill  near  Pombal. 

7th  day..  Goirabra  and  Almakada'- 

The  Chapel  of  S.  Roche  is  reported  to  have 
cost  the  Portuguese  natiou  a  miltiou  of  cru- 
sades. 

(•}  Many  persons  prefer  Bellas  to  Cintra, 
because  it  is  more  quiet,  and  lest  liable  to 
fogs. 
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and  the  Halls  of  the  (ormer  con- 
tain Pictures*  the   most  cele- 
brated of  which,  by  Lucas  van 
hBjden,    represents   the   Last 
Judgment.     Another    Picture, 
interesting  on  account-  of   its 
sot)|ect»  represents  the  Tamish- 
ing  inhabitanls  of  Leyden,  after 
they  had  con»peUed  the  Spa- 
niards to  raise  the  siege  of  the 
Town,   eagerly  devouring  the 
relief  which  was  brought  to  them 
by  their  countrymen.  Here  also 
is  a  large  modern  picture,  by 
Vafi  Bree»  representing  the  Bur- 
gomaster of  Leyden  offering  his 
own  body  to  the  famishing  in- 
habitants, rather  than  surrender 
to  the  Spaniards. 
The  University  of  Leyden,  founded 
in  1575,  is  the  most  ancient  in 
Holland,  and  has  had  among  its 
professors  and  scholars  some  of 
the  most  learned  men  in -Eu- 
rope, it  contains  several  objects 
of  interest.    The  Botanic  Gar- 
den merits  particular  notice ; 
and  the  Public  Library  is  famed 
for   its  collection   of  Oriental 
Manuscripts.    In  the  centre  of 
Leyden  is  a  Tumulus,  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Hengist, 
the  Saxon  Prince:  it  commands 
an  extensive  view.(\} 
1  'A  The  Hague— This  place  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  near  40,000 
inhabitants.    The  Voorhout  is 
a  fine  street,  embellished  with 
several  elegant  buildings ;  and 
the  Yyverburg  is  a  handsome 
oblong  square.    The  Hague  is 
paved  with  light-coloured  bricks, 
whichare  kept  remarkably  clean. 
Public  entertainments  here  are 
reduced  to  the  Dutch  Theatre, 
opened  only  twice  a-week ;  and 
the  price  for  admittance  to  the 
boxes  is  something  more  than 
half  an  English  crown. 

(0  Haerlem  is  only  flfleeB  English  miles 
distant  fh>ra  Leyden,  and  well  worth  vitiiiog 
on  aoooont  otibe  Organ  plaonl  in  its  prin- 
cipal Church,  and  reputed  to  be  the  finest 
i  nstrnment  of  the  kind  existing.  Travellers 
may  hear  it  at  any  time,  by  paying  a  ducat 
to  ttie  Organist,  and  a  couple  of  gilders  to 
the  Bellows-btowers.  The  length  of  the 
largest  pipe  is  Ihirty-two  feet,  and  its  dia- 
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The  Picture-gallery  at  Ihe^Hagoe 
contains  splendid  works  by  ce- 
lebrated Artists.    Here  are  :  a 
young  Boll,  considered  ms  the 
ehef'd'auwe  pf  Pan!  PoUer  — 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buck- 
ingham, by  vandyek — the  se- 
cond wife  of  Rubens,  and  his 
Confessor,  by  R^hens — the  Pre- 
scntalloB  in   the  Temple,   by 
Rembrandt-Hi  Game-pi eee,  by 
Weenlx— a  Sea-piece,  by  VemeC 
which  Woollett  has  engraved— 
a  Spanish  Shepherdess,  by  Mo- 
rilio^  several  firsl-rale  works, 
by  Both— the  Death  of  Abel,  by 
Goido  — and  a  Schoolmaster's 
House,  by  Gerard  Dow. 
The  Old  DoeUf  at  the  Hague,  b 
a  good  Hotel,  and  the  BeUe  Vue 
is  excellent.  Two  English  miles 
f         from  the  Hague  stands  Scheve  - 
ling,  where  the  Stadtbolder  em- 
barked when  he  fled  from  his 
country. 
3      Rotterdam— This  City,  repoted 
to  contain  56,000  inhabitants, 
stands  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Rotte  with  the  Maes.    The 
principal  streets  are  intersected 
by  canals,  deep  enough  to  re- 
ceive vessels  of  three  hundred 
tons  burden ;  and  the  Boom- 
Quay  is  a  fine  street :  bat  the 
buildin  gs  at  Rotterdam  are  com- 
pletely Dutch,  and  consequently 
inelegant.   The  Market-place  is 
ornamented  with  a  bronae  Sta- 
tue of  Erasmus,  who  was  bora 
here. 

Concerts  are  the  favourite  amuse- 
ments in  this  City.  The  Play- 
house is  small,  hut  neat.  Prin- 
cipal Inns,  the  Hew  Bath  Hotel, 
and  the  Paye  Ba$,  The  latler, 
however,  is  very  expensive,  and 
not  comfortable.  Its  prices,  la 
1835,  were,  for  three  bed-rooms 
and  the  use  of  a  salon,  fourteen 

meter  is  sixteen  inches.  The  Organ  hat 
sixty  stops,  ftmr  separafioDs,  two  shakes, 
two  ooupliof  8,  and  twelve  pair  of  bellows. 
Haerlem  disputes  with  Mentz  and  S(ras> 
burg  the  honour  of  having  invented  the  art 
of  printing;  and  Its  Bleacheries  are  ftmed 
for  the  whiteness  they  give  to  linen.  The 
City  is  well  built  Hold,  lAe  X<oa  (for. 
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florins  per  night,  besMe  Ibree 
florins  each  person  Tor  dinner. 
4      BeWoetsioy&— At  this  portTravei- 
lers  sometimes  embarli  for  Eng- 
land. 


22  7.  posts  ofHolland,  being  135  Eng- 
lish  miles. 

BOUTS  FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO  MUNSTER. 

9      Arnheim  —  Hotels,   th$  Golden 

EagU,  and  the  Sun. 
2      Doeihurg 

2  '/i  Anholt 

1  Boekhold 

3  Coesfeld 

2  >/4  Munster 

19'/*  posts. 

The  German  posts  commence  at  An- 
holt. 

ROUTE  FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO  UTRECHT, 
B0I8-LE-DUC,  AND  MAESTRICHT. 

4  Utrecht 

5  'A  Rois  -  le  -  Doc  —  The  Maison  de 

Ville  is  «  miniature  copy  of  the 
Stadt-house  at  Amsterdam. 

4      Eindhofen 

4      H$ehei 

27.  Winterlag 

2  3/4  Maestricht 


22  Vi  Dutch  posts,  of  six  English  miles 

each. 

A  barge  goes  daily  from  Maestricht 
to  Li^ge,  and  accomplishes  the  voyage 
in  six  hours.  The  price  of  each  seat  in 
this  vessel  is  twelve  stivers. 

ROUTE   FROM    AMSTERDAM  TO  LETDBN, 
TBB  HAGUE,  AVD  ROTTERDAM. 

474  I^den(byHaerlem) 

1  7.  The  Hague— Hence  to  Rotterdam 

the  country  fs  beautiful. 

2  Rotterdam 

7  V*  Dutch  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  B0IS>LB-DUC  TO  AlfYERS. 

4      Eindhofen 
•  3       rottrfiAoi«r 

4  Anvers— The  dimensions  of  the 
celebrated  Cathedral  here  are 
five  hundred  feet  in  length,  by 
two  hundred  and  forty  in  width; 
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and  its  beautiful  Steeple  Is  four 
hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  high. 

11    posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  RERGEN-OP-ZOOH  TO 
ANVER8. 

3  7.  Puten 
3  7*  Anvers 

7    posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO  HAMBURG. 

117.  Zwolle 

4      Hardenberg 

2      Neuenhaus 

2      Lingen 

2  Hoeeiunen— The  Castle  of  Gle- 
menswerth  in  this  neighbour- 
hood merits  notice. 

1  Loeningen 

1 V4  Kloppenburg 
1V>  Wildehaueen 

2  Delmenhoret 

2  Mreme 

3  7*  Xloeter^$even^T\it  Convention 

of  1757  was  concluded  here. 

274  Toetedt 

1  74  Haarbourg 
V«  Hamburg— It  is  necessary  to  cross 
the  Elbe  in  order  to  reach  Ham- 
burg. 


37  7i  posts. 

The  German  posts  coaamence  at  Neu- 
enhaus. 

ROUTE  FROM  HAMBURG  TO  AMSTERDAM, 
THROUGH  GRONINGEN  AND  LEUWAR- 
DEK. 

Hambufg 

Bremervoerde 

Elefleth-'EBrt  the  road  crosses  the 
Weser. 

Barnhorst 

Ape 

MHtron 

Nieueeham 

Wineehoten 

Gronlngen --- The  Market-place  here, 
called  the  Brte  Markif  Is  magnifi- 
cent :  and  the  Gothic  Tower  of  St. 
Martinis  Church  is  the  loftiest  build- 
ing in  Holland.  The  Library  belong- 
ing to  the  University  merila  notice, 
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and  the  Plantage  is  a  pleasant  Pro- 

fnendde,    A  yariety  of  petrifactions 

are  Toond  in   the  vicinity  of  this 

Town. 
Strohhusch 
Dockum 
Leuwarden 
Franeker 
Harling$n 
Amsteraam  —  In'  order  to  reach  this 

City,  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  Zui- 

der  Zee. 

Amsterdam,  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Amstei  with  the  Ai,is  about 
nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  sup- 
posed to  contain  204,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  30,000  are  Jews.  The  Stadl- 
house,  a  celebrated  edifice,  is  embel- 
lished on  the  outside  with  statues, 
among  which  is  a  fine  colossal  Atlas. 
The  Stadt-house  stands  upon  piles,  in 
number  said  to  be  13,659.  The  new 
Church,  near  the  Stadt-house,  contains 
Monuments  to  the  Memory  of  several 
distinguished  Dutchmen ;  and  the  old 
Church,  called  Oudenkirk,  is  enriched 
with  an  Organ,  little  inferior,  either  in 
size  or  eiceilence,  to  that  at  Haerlem : 
it  liliewise  contains  fine  painted  Glass. 
Among  other  public  buildings  worthy 
of  notice  are  the  Eichange— the  Bank 
^the  Town  Arsenal^the  Admiralty— 
and  the  Orphan  Asylum.  The  Syna- 
gogue of  the  Portuguese  Jews  is  a  fine 
one,  and  the  Jews  have  a  Theatre  in 
this  City,  and  represent  Hebrew  playst 
There  is  likewise  a  Dutch  Theatre,  and 
also  a  French  one ;  but  both  are  ill  at- 
tended. Concerts  being  the  favourite 
public  amusement.  The  Streets  of 
Amsterdam  are,  generally  speaking,  in- 
tersected by  Canals,  and  planted  with 
trees.  The  public  Carnages  most  com- 
monly used  are  fastened  to'  a  sledge, 
and  drawn  by  one  horse;  and  these 
vehicles  nay  be  hired  for  half  the  price 
of  those  which  run  upon  wheels. 

Not  far  from  Amsterdam  are  the  plea- 
sant villages  of  Broek  and  Saardam. 
In  the  Dock-yard  belonging  to  the  lat- 
ter, Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  worked 
as  a  common  carpenter ;  and  the  cot- 
tage wherein  he  lived,  while  thus  em- 
ployed, is  still  shown  to  Travellers. 

The  voyage  from  Amsterdam  to 
Utrecht  occupies  seven  hours,  and  is 
the  most  pleasing,  in  point  of  scenery, 
that  caD  be  midertaken  in  Holland. 


The  Dykes  of  this  comatrr,  con- 
structed to  preserve  it  from  fnanda- 
tlons,  are  works  which  merit  notice. 

NEW  POST-ROAD  OF  THB  ]|H1NB«  FEOM 
COLOGNE  TO  FBANKFbfellt-Olf-THE- 
MEIN. 

1  Va  Bonn  —  Best  Inn,  the  Imperial 
Court, 

1  'A  Remagen 

1  'A  Andemaeh 

1      Coblentz  —  Ion,   the    Hdtel  dt 
Trevei. 

1  74  Boppart—lan,  the  Mirror. 
7/8  5.  ^oaar^Inn,  the   Posi-houH, 

clean  and  comfortable. 
7/9  Bacharach 

1  Bingen—A  good  Ino,  the  White 
Horse. 
V4  Niederingelheim 
3/4  Mayence— The  drive  rrom  Cob- 
lentz to  Mayence  is  beautiful; 
and  the  Ruins  of  RheiDfels, 
above  S.  Goaer,  merit  notice. 
Mayence  possesses  a  Public  Li- 
brary, a  Museum,  some  interest- 
ing Pictures,  and  some  Romaa 
Antiquities:  its  Cathedral  also 
is  interesting. 

1  74  Haddershein 

1       Frankfort 

13    posts. 


POST-ROAD  FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO  BB1TS- 
«ELS,  THROUGH  AMY8R8  AND  HOTTER 
DAM. 

1 7a  Haerlem 
4  74  La  Haye 

2  Rotterdam 

3  Moerdpk  ^Eere  carriages   are 

embarked.    The  passage  occu- 
pies twenty  minutes. 

2  Sruisttraat 

3  7a  Westweiel 

1 74  Antwerp  (Anvers>— Inn*  L$  Gramd 

Laboureur, 
1  74  Contich 
1 7*  Malines— (Mecklin) 
17.  Vilvorde 
1  74  Brussels 


23    posts. 

The  Belgian  posts  eonmence  at  West- 

wosei. 


Denmark.  ] 
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ROUTE  FROM  OSTBND  TO  BRUgSBLS,  BT 
▲IfTWERP. 

3  7a  Bruges— The  old  and  new  Hdtelt 
de  Ville,  the  Paintings,  by  Em- 
mellnck,  in  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John,  and  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame,  merit  notice.  Inns,  Hd- 
tel  de  Cammeree,  etc. 

1V«  Maldeghem 

IV4  Eceloo 

2  7,  Gand— The  Churches  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, St.  Bavon,  and  St.  Michael, 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  the  Univer- 
sity, the  Place  d'Armes,  and 
the  Collection  of  Pictures  at  the 
House  of  M.  Scharop,  merit  no- 
tice. Hotels,  the  Pays  Ba$»  and 
La  Poste. 

27,  Tokereu 

1 V4  St.  Nicolas 

2  74  Tete  de  Flandres^smd  by  Pas- 

sage-boat to  Antwerp. 

5  7,  Brussels— HdteZs  de  Belle  Vue, 

de  VEurope,  etc. 

22    posts. 

POST-ROAD  FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO 
HANOVER. 

27»  Naarden 

3  Amersfort 

6  Deventer 

4  Delten 


2  7*  Bentheim 

1  7»  Rheine 

1      Jppenbuhren 

i  7a  Osnabruck— lnD,thel^tocA-J?agfle. 

1  7»  Boomte 

2  DiepholM 
3/4  Nienburg 

1      Neustadt 
1  7*  Hanover 


28  74    posts. 


POST-ROAD  FROM  STRASBVRO  TO  FRANE.- 
FORT  ON  THE  MBIN.  (') 

7,  Eehl—lnn,  the  Post. 
1       Bischofsheim 
1       Stolhofen 
1      Rastadt— Inn,  the  Sun. 
1 7a  Carlsruhe— Inn,  the  Prince  He- 

rSditaire. 
1 7a  Bruchsal— Inn,  the  Stag. 
1  7«  ITt'sIoc* 
17.  Heidelberg  — Inn,  the  Cour  de 

Bade. 
i  74  Wenheim 

1      ^0pp«nAeifii— Inn,  the  Sun. 
1 V4  Darmstadt  —  Inn,  the   Cour  de 

Darmstadt. 
1 3/4  Frankfort— Inn,  the  Hdtel  d'An- 

gleterre. 


143/4  posts. 


DENMARK. 

Money  of  Demnark.—Prioe  of  Post-bones,  etc. -Day- book.— Passports,  etc.— Roiite  from 
Hamburg  by  Sea  to  Heltingoer,  and  thPDce  by  Land  lo  Copenhagen. —Route  by  Land  to 
Lobeck,  or  Kiel,  and  thenoeby  Sea  to  Copi>nhageo.— Expense  attendant  upon  crossing  the 
Great  Beit— ditto  upon  crossing  the  Little  Belt.— Copenhagen.— Harbour.— Population.— 
Naval  Arsenal.— Otber  objects  best  worth  notioe.-Inn.— Environs.— Boute  firom  Copen- 
hagen to  Hamburg  —Route  from  Copenhagen  to  Gothenborg. 

MONET  OF  DENMARK.       I.   S.  d. 

A  skilling,  in  English  money 

about 0  0  07, 

16  skillings,  called  a  mark  0  0  9 

A  crown,  4  marks 0  3  Q 

A  rix-dollar,  6marks,  .  .  .  0  4  6 


I.  s.  d. 

A  ducat, il  marks 0    8    3 

A  hatt-ducat,  14  marks  .  .    0  10    6 

A  mark  is  an  imaginary  coin.  The 
Danes  usually  keep  accounts  in  m- 
dollars. 


(0  This  Route  is  Inserted  here  for  the  use  of  persons  who  like  to  travel  on  the  Banks  of 
theRhiae. 
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PRICE  OF  P0ST-H0B8B9,  BTC. 


The  customary  price  of  post-horses  iu 
DeDinark  is  siiteen  skillings  a  horse, 
per  German  mile. 

Every  postilion  Is  entitled  to  fonr 
skillings  per  German  mile;  and  for  a 
carriage,  furnished  by  a  post-master, 
the  price  is  two  skillings  per  German 
mile. 

In  the  Isle  of  Funen  the  price  is  only 
ten  skillings  a  horse,  per  German  m\\e, 
during  summer;  but,  in  winter,  some- 
thing more. 

In  Zeeland  the  price  is  fifteen  skil- 
lings a  horse,  per  German  mile. 

In  addition  to  the  price  of  post- 
horses,  two  skillings  and  a  half  per 
mile  are  paid  at  every  barrier. 

To  every  English  carriage, containing 
four  places,  post-masters  have  a  right 
to  put  six  horses ;  aod  to  every  English 
carriage  containing  two  places,  four 
horses:  but  three  persons  going  in  an 
open  post-chariot  of  the  country,  and 
having  only  one  trunk,  are  not  com- 
pelled to  take  more  than  one  pair  of 
horses. 

Persons  who  travel  post  in  Denmark, 
and  in  the  Duchy  of'Holstein,  receive, 
at  every  post-bouse,  a  billet,  containing 
the  hour,  and  even  the  moment  of  their 
departure  from  that  station.  Postilions 
are  bound  to  drive  at  the  rate  of  one 
German  mile  an  hour;  and  dare  not 
stop,  nor  even  smoke,  without  permis- 
sion from  theTraveller;  who,  on  chang- 
ing horses,  is  desired  to  give  his  billet 
to  the  post-master;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  mention,  whether  the  postilions 
have  behaved  well  or  ill;  and  in  the 
latter  case,  they  are  severely  punished. 

Every  inn  has  a  day-book,  in  which 
the  Traveller  is  requested  to  write  his 
name,  the  hour  of  bis  arrival,  and  that 
of  his  departure;  making,  on  the  mar- 
gin, his  observations  and  complaints,  if 
he  ihink  himself  in  any  respect  ag- 
grieved. 

No  inn-keeper  can  allow  a  Traveller 
to  leave  his  house  before  this  useful  re- 
gulation has  been  complied  with;  and 
the  day-books  of  every  inn  are  examined 
once  a-month  by  Government.  * 

Passports  are  always  requisite  In  the 
Danish  Islands :  they  are  presented  to 
the  officer' on  guard,  at  the  gate  of  every 
city;  and,  after  having  been  inspected 


and  signed,  they  are  returned  to  their 
owners  by  a  soldier,  who  solicita  a  tri- 
fling gratuity  for  his  troable. 

Persons  who  like  a  sea  voyage  may 
embark  at  Hamburg,  in  a  vessel  bound 
for  the  Baltic,  and  land  at  HelsiogoCr ; 
where  these  vessels  cast  anchor;  and 
where  carriages  retnrning  to  Copen- 
hagen, which  is  only  five  German  miles 
distant,  may  be  met  with  constantly. 

Another  way  of  accomplishing  this 
journey  is  to  travel  by  land  either  to 
Lubeck,  orKiel;  and  then  proceed  by 
sea  to  Copenhagen.  From  Hamburg  to 
Kiel  is  twelve  German  miles;  from  Ham- 
burg to  Lubeck  eight;  and  the  voyage 
from  the  latter  port  to  Copenhagen  is 
shorter  than  from  Kiel:  but  at  Lubeck 
Travellers  pay  for  every  trunk  a  tax  of 
one  rix-doUar;  and  at  Kiel  considerably 
less. 

A  regular  conveyance  is  now  esta- 
blished between  Copenhagen  and  Paris, 
by  means  of  Steamers  and  Diligences. 

EXPENSE  ATTENDANT  UPON  PA88IKG 
THE  «BBAT  BELT. 

Marks.  Skit. 

Embarkation  of  a  carriage      1      8 

Passage  of  ditto 21      O 

Taxes,  etc 3      2 

Drink-money  for  the  men 
who  embark  a  carriage .  •      1      2 

Fees  to  soldiers  who  have 
the  charge  of  passports .  •      0   13 

Landing  a  carriage,  inde- 
pendent of  drawing  it 
from  the  water-side  to  the 
post-house 0    12 

Drink-money  for  the  boat- 
men        1      O 

The  length  of  this  passage  Is  about 

four  German  miles. 

EXPENSE  ATTENDANT  UPON  PASSING 
THE  LITtLB  BELT. 

Marks. 

Embarkation  and  passage  of  a 

carriage 9 

Disembarkation  of  ditto. 3 

The  leoith  of  this  passage  between 
Snogoe  and  Middlefart,  is  only  half  a 
German  mile;  but  between  AroS  aad 
Assens,  it  is  four  times  that  distance. 

No  Foreigner  is  allowed  to  enter  Go* 
penhagen  without  having  a  passport; 
and,  on  quitting  that  City,  ft  is  neces- 
sary to  procure,  flrom  the  Higli  PresI- 
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dent,  another   passport,  which  costs 
three  marks. 

Copenhagen,  the  Metropolis  of  Den- 
marlc,  and  called  in  the  Danish  lan- 
guage Jfto6«nAavn,  stands  on  the  Island 
of  Zeeland;  and  is  defended  hj  foar 
royal  Castles,  and  embellished  with  a 
fine  Harbour,  formed  hy  a  large  Canal 
flowing  through  the  City,  and  capable 
of  receiving  five  himdred  ships;  though 
it  admits  only  one  at  a  time. 

Copenhagen  has  suffered  much  from 
the  ravages  of  war;  hot,  some  years 
since,  it  contained  above  90,000  in- 
habitants, and  a  peculiarly  fine  naval 
Arsenal,  which  still  merits  notice. 
Among  other  objects  best  worth  ob- 
servation in  this  City  are:  the  Univer- 
»ityt  founded  in  1745,  and  richly  en- 
dowed—the Library  belonging  to  the 
University  —  the  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History  — the  Royal  JIfiiMttm  — the 
Royal  Library,  containing  120,000 
volumes— the  Church  dedicated  to  the 
Saviour,  and  that  dedicated  to  the 
blessed  Virgin— the  Seminary  for  na- 
val Cadets— the  Academy  ofPaintins[ 
and  Sculpture  —  the  Barracks  — the 
equestrian  Stattie  of  Christian  V,  — 
the  Exchange—lhe  ruins  of  the  Castle 
of  Christianburg— the  Obelisk  erected 
in  1793,  to  commemorate  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  peasants  from  the  chains  of 
feudal  slavery;  which  was  effected  by 
the  intercession  of  Frederick  VI.  when 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne— the  Statue 
of  Frederick  r.— and  the  JAeatre.(<) 

The  Grand  Hdtel  is  a  good  Inn. 

About  twenty  English  miles  from  Co^ 
penhagen  stands  Fredericsburg,  the 
most  splendid  Royal  Residence  in  Den- 
mark: and  pear  HeisingoSr  is  a  Royal 
Villa,  supposed  to  have  been  built  upon 
the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the 
palace  of  Hamlet's  father;  and  in  an  ad- 
joinina  Garden  is  shown  the  spot  where, 
according  to  tradition,  that  Prince  was 
poisoned. 

Jaegerspreiss,  about  six  German 
miles  from  Copenhagen,  also  belongs 
to  the  Royal  Family :  and  stands  in  a 
Park,  which  contains  several  ancient 
Tombs  of  northern  Heroes;  together 
with  the  Monuments  of  Tycho  Brahe 
and  Bernsstorf. 


(0  Several  of  the  finest  works  of  the  Che- 
iratter  Thorwaklten  are  destined  to  enrich 


ilf arte tust,  a  Royal  villa  about  five 
German  miles  from  Copenhagen,  com- 
mands a  remarkably  fine  view;  and  the 
road  to  Eenroom  likewise  exhibits 
beautiful  scenery. 

BOUTE  FROM  COPENHAGEN  TO  HAM- 
BURG. 

German 

miles. 

4  Roeskilde— The  Cathedral  here 
contains  the  Tombs  of  the  Da- 
nish Kings ;  and  the  water  in  this 
Town  is  excellent. 

4  Ringstedt  —  Between  Ringstedt 
and  Slangense  is  the  celebrated 
College  ofSora. 

The  principal  Church  at  Ring- 
stedt contains  the  Tomb  of  Ca- 
nute, and  is  likewise  the  burial- 
place  of  other  Danish  Princes. 

4      Slangense 

2  ITorsoer— Here  Travellers  embark 
upon  the  Great  Belt. 

4      Nyborg 

4  Odensee— This  is  the  Capital  of 

the  Isleof  Funen. 

5  Assens— Here  Travellers  cross  the 

Little  Belt. 
2      Aroesund 

2  Hadersleben 
4  7;  Apenrade 

4 'A  Fiensborflf— A  safe  Port,  capable 
of  admitting  very  large  vessels. 

4  'A  Sleswick— This  is  the  Capital  of 
the  Duchy  of  Sleswick. 

3  74  JRen(2s&or^-Here  the  Eyder  marks 

the  boundary  between  Germany 

and  Denmark. 
3      JRemmel 
3       Uxcho 
3  74  Elmshom 
2  74  Pinneberg 
374  Hamburg 

62  74  miles. 

ROUTE  FROM  COPENHAGEN  TO 
GOTHENBOBG. 

German 
miles. 

6  JBelsingborg  — 'Between  Copen- 

hagen and  Helsingborg  Tra- 
vellers cross  the  Sound,  and  en- 
ter Sweden. 

the  rcyal  Collection  of  Sculpture  at  Copen- 
hagen. 
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ti/9  Warh$rff~^f)ih  is  A  safe  Port. 
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Swedish 
milei.vO 

1      Fieminge 

1 V.  £ng$ihMm    • 

IV4  Margareiha^Torff^EhrittXbiaL' 
rup  tlie  road  is  v^rj  hitty'. , 

1      Eatup  •'• ''    -i'^'-''  '■     ,   .      __^ 

1  '/4  XoAo^m— Here  16  a  fine  F«n  of  the        V^  <>otJienborg   ' 

^'/i Bnhnntadt       •'    ' 

I'/i^Qnuyiw  '^  •'•••'  '"'•  '»"^''^ ' '' 


3      l^/i<^A^i 

1  %mngkht^d 
1      JKjarra 


.6    Germari  mile^. 

!  2i7/8Si^edi9ii'mne8^ 


;  ■' « 


• , 'I  / 


<,,>/    .. 
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SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 


'  »  ,  /  I  »•' 


Novey.— Price  of  Post-horses,  etc.— Route  froAiStrjitesDd  toSlockhoiniytliroiif^  1 
— !Stockho1m^PopulatiOD^Q9rUoiir.-^S(reet«.^ifa>yal  Re8idenice.*-0tiier  OfaoecU  best 
worth  notice.  —  Ironacnades.— PubUc  Amiseroents.—  Inns.— Environs.— New  Upsala.— 
Spot  where  the  Kings  Of  SwMen  In' ancient  time^  were  elected --^IroiiMin^.—Rotue  from 
Stockbolni  to  Upsala-Mlittb  from  Stockholm  toGothenborg.- Descrit>tion  of  that  Town.— 
Rrices,  per  Packet^  firon  Gotheniiorg  t*  Harwfcli.-^Rcute  flrom  Gothenborg  to  Cbristiaoa 
amd  Bergen.  ./,/.( 

The  Bank-notes  are  of  the  roHowiof 
iLinds: 

a  Skinif}gs--lS  ^ItHiings— 24  skil- 
liags*-!  rit*dollar— 2  rix^dollars— 3 
rix^-dolltrs— and  so.ofn,  up  to  30  rii- 
dollars. 

The  Government  notes  are  of  the  fot> 
lowing  kinds: 

16  sktlliogfr-BS  skilliDgs— 1  rix-dot- 
lar-~2  riX'dollara. 

Accounts  ane  usttally  kept  in  rix«<loi- 
lars. 


MOn  EY  OF  SWEDEN.  .    . 

The  common  curreDcy;iorthi«  ooun- 
try  is  paper;  of  vhieh  .thiere<are  two 
kinds,  namely,  Banl(ri>apei!;:  and  €0* 
vemvaenl-paper, .  distinguished  ^rom 
each  4)tlier  by  (he  word  BoffHto  h^Uxg 
added  to.  the  first,  and  Riaorgeld  to  the 
second. ,  They  are  of  very,  differeai 
value;  Goverament-pap^x having  suf- 
fered a  depreciation  of  above  thirty  per 
cent.;  while  Bank-paper  continues ^t 
par.  Calculations  are  generally  made 
in  Governmentrpaper;  iM.ihat  pay- 
ments either  in  Bank-paper^  or -copper, 
go  for  one  third  more  than  their  deno- 
mination, f  ' 

Gold  and  silver  coins  can  seldom,  if 
ever,  be  met  with ;  btiMhe  fallowing 
copper  coins  are  in  common  use:-^ ' 

Rundstychs— 12  of  wfaith  maJ^e'l 
skilling. 

Stivers— 4  of  which  nciake  1  saiUing. 

SkUlings— 8  of  which* make  1  dollar. 

Forty-eight  sl&iHings,  or  six  dollars, 
make  one  rix-doUar,  in  vaiae  from  two 
to  three  English  shiUingSy  according  to 
the  Exchange. 


PBICS  OF  POST-BOmSBS,  BTC 

The  charge  for  every  post-horse,  per 
Swedish  mite  (rather  more  than  sli 
English  mileis  and  a  half),  is,  at  Stock- 
holm, sixteen  skillings  Banco— in  seve- 
I'ai  other  Towns,  twelVe  sltilliDgs  Banco 
— t^ut  in  some  of  the  country  villages 
only  eight  skillings  Banco. 

B^very  postilion  is  entitled  to  one 
skilling  and  a  half  per  station ;  and 
With  four  skillings  they  are  well  satis* 
fled. 

The  hostler  at  each  station  is  entitled 
to  one  skilling. 


('}  One  mile  of  Sweden  is  about  one  mUe  and  a  half  of  Germany. 
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To  heavy  carriages  post-masters  fre- 
quently put  six  or  seveo  horses. 

Foreigners  who  take  tbeir  own  car- 
riage to  Sweden  should  lil^ewise  take 
bamess ;  and  also  be  especially  careful 
to  chain  one  of  their  wheels  when  going 
down  hill. 

Foreigners,  on  arriving  in  Sweden, 
should  provide  themselves  with  a  pass- 
port from  the  Governor  of  the  Province 
they  happen  first  to  enter.  They  should 
likewise  solicit  from  the  Governor  of 
the  first  town  through  which  tbey  pass 
an  order  for  post-horses :  it  is  also  re- 
quisite, in  many  parts  of  this  country, 
to  send  forward  a  person,  called  a 
Forehud,  to  bespeak  ibc  number  of 
horses  wanted  by  the  Traveller  at  every 
post.  The  expense  of  employing  a 
Forebud  is  one  silver  dollar  per  station; 
but  if  post-horses  thus  ordered  wait  for 
theTraveller  beyond  the  time  appointed 
by  him,  the  postmaster  has  a  right  to 
one  silver  dollar  an  hour  for  this  de- 
tention. 

Every  post-house  contains  a  day- 
book, in  which  Travellers  are  required 
to  enter  their  names  and  rank, the  time 
of  their  arrival,  tbe  place  they  came 
from,  and  whither  tbey  are  going ;  the 
number  of  horses  they  want,  their 
complaints,  if  they  have  any  to  prefer 
against  the  postmaster,  and  also  the 
time  of  their  departure.  This  day- 
book is  inspected  every  montl^by  Go- 
vernment. 

The  roads  throughout  Sweden  are 
excellent ;  and  no  tolls  are  demanded, 
unless  it  be  on  crossing  bridges ;  nei- 
ther do  robbers  infest  the  highways: 
but  postilions,  during  winter,  are  apt, 
in  order  to  save  ground,  to  drive  over 
lakes  not  thoroughly  frozen ;  and  dur- 
ing spring,  for  the  same  reason,  to  ven- 
ture upon  sheets  of  ice  beginning  to 
thaw;  in  consequence  of  which  prac- 
tice so  many  lives  have  been  lost,  that 
Travellers  should  never  permit  their 
drivers  to  quit  the  great  road. 

Foreigners  who  take  tbeir  own  car- 
riage across  the  Sound  pay  high  for  its 
passage:  but  travelling-carriages  on 
sale  may  frequently  be  met  with  at 

Bel8ingborgandGolhenborg;|andopen 
carriages  of  the  country  (a  sort  of  cart, 
bung  upon  springs,  and  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  two  persons,  and  one 


trunk),  may  always  be  procured  for 
eight  or  ten  crowns. 

The  rate  of  posting  in  Sweden  is  from 
seven  to  ten  English  miles  an  hour. 

Travellers  should  take  provisions 
with  them  from  city  to  city ;  because 
tbe  eatables  found  in  small  towns  and 
villages  are  not  good. 

A  regular  conveyance  is  now  esfa- 
blished  between  Stockholm  and  Paris, 
by  means  of  Steamers  and  Diligences. ' 

ROnXB     FROH     StBALSUND,     THROUGH 
CARLSCRONA,  TO  STOCKHOLM. 

Persons  who  design  crossing  the 
Channel  to  Ystad  should  endeavour  to 
announce  their  intention  either  on  a 
Saturday  or  a  Monday  morning,  at  the 
post-office  at  Stralsund.  The  public 
packet-boat  sails  from  Stralsund  toward 
night,  and  arrives  at  Ystad  next  day. 

The  prices  per  public  Packet  are- 
Crowns.  Skill. 

For  every  cabin-passenger, 
one  trunk,  and  one  port- 
manteau, inclusive  ...    2    36 

For  every  servant     ...    2    12 

For  every  horse     ....    2    12 

And  for  every  four-wheeled 
carriage 4  or  5 

A  private  yacht  may  be  hired  for  se- 
venty rix-doilars,  drink-money,  and 
other  trifling  expenses,  not  inclusive. 

Stralsund  contains  near  11,000  in- 
habitants; ilsCathedral  merits  notice; 
as  do  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  and  its 
Organ ;  the  Town  and  College  Libra- 
ries ;  and  tbe  Cabinet  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

Swedish 
miles.   ^ 

16  Fsfad— This  Town  is  small,  but 
well  built;  and  the  German  Ho- 
tel is  tbe  best.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Ystad  is  the  Castle  of  Mar- 
swinsholm. 
7/0  Berrenstad 

I7/8  Trana» 

1  7>  AndraTun/% 

1  'A  Degeberga 

1  74  Nebbelof 

1  Christianstad— This  is  a  strong 
Fortress,  where  Travellers 
should  take  care  to  have  their 
passports  countersigned. 
The  gates  of  the  Town  are  shut 
every  night  at  lea  o'clcck.   The 
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trade  carried  on  bere  inconsi- 
derable; and  among  lbeof)ject8 
best  worth  notice  are :  tlie  Ar^ 
aenai-^tbe  ^ovemor'i  R4si- 
itonea— ilie  ptiheipM  Chutih^ 
and  the  J^rid^^.  "  >■>  >' 

1      Fielditiff  "•'  -  •' 

1  V«  Gadenry  ■  "     ••».■*' 

17.  Norjo 

i '/»  Assarum 

1       TP$n$wn 

1  74  Stoby 

i7altonne(^ 

1  7*  €«rl9eronfr^-Thi8  town,  8<liij|k>8ed 
to  contain  1&,0M  inbabitluts, 
possesses  a  Harbour  *eafnibfe  of 
•  ffecelviaga  himdred  8hi08  of  Hie 
line;  and  U  celebrated ' for  Hs 
covered  Doel»;  add 'likewise 
for  an  artifloial'  rtseand  ^aN  of 
water,  constrocled  -to  *  ireaiedy 
lhewa»tof  tbe  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide. 
7/9  Ruhbdtorp 

1  7.  EilUryd  • 

1  Va  Fur 

1 7a  Emmeboda      ■  .11 

1 7»  fWcA-smalki 

17«  EuUit 

1  7>  Lenhefta 

17.  iVy6deted 

15/»  &tokdwp 

a      Stwetland 

1  V»  UrantfiMtla 

1 7t  fcArWoe-^Tbe  'Cborckbare  ne- 
rltB  notice;  and'  between<  tWs 
place  ~  and  Benga  'are  tiiree 
Stones,  Inscribed  witb  R«alc 
cbaracterB.^ 

±1/9  Bom,  or  B&rg€i 

2  .  Sathella 

2  78  B£8Ur  '  .       .    i 

1 74  IMto  ••  *    '        •    •  .    ■    '    . 

^/4  Mmlby 
1  r/9  BiVf»Ap«5erjf  . '  «     • 

f      Liiikoping--ThiiTOWB  co*t«his 
a  celebrated  College,  «iid  n  fine 
GatbedraL 
1  Vtf  iTumlo 

1  74  Brink  \ 

1.74  KojRkcDpiog— Tbls.is^.o«o  or  the 
.  haodioniest  and  one  of  the  most 
comm^elal  Towns. U&^wede«i; 
it  contaliM  9000  iohabltoats. 
V4'  Obp^Th9  lofty  marble  moun- 
tains of  Kolmorden  begin.taere* 
f  ■/*  Krokek 


i  74 

'i78 
1  8/4 

).  ' . 

'»7« 
2 

*7. 


1 

17. 


ITftta— At  ^ttfftM»  near  Wieta, 
Is  a  rich  iron-mine. 
i4ud»t 

'lflkoBping<— fhto  is  a  large  aad 
.  hmidsome  commercial  T«vn. 

Oby 

Pifkrog 

^edertellJe-^From  Soe«ieftelQt 
to  Stockholm,  TraTellera  hare 
the  option  of  going  by  water. 

FithU 

StockhoIm'^Two  roftdt»  the  ooe 
eighty  $wedl6h  miles  and  one- 
eigbtbyihe  other  eighty««ne  and 
seven-eighths,  in  distance,  lead 
from  Stralsnnd  throogh  Joako- 
ping  to  Stockholm. 


85  7.  Swedish  mites. 


The  site  of  Stockholm,  the  metropofb 
of  Sweden,  Is  singidar,  romantic,  aad 
beautiful. 

This  City  stands  on  seven  small  rockr 
islands  of  the  Baltic,  beside  two  penia^ 
solas 9 its  edifices  are  built  on  piles; 
and  the  number  of  its  lababilants  Is 
supposed  to  be  76»000. 

The  harbour,  though  dlfOcnlt  of  ac- 
cess, is  ei^tensive  and  convenient ;  and 
ofsuoh  a  depth,  that  ships  of  the  lar|^ 
burden  can  approach  the  Quay*  which 
is  lined'  with  capacious  warehouses. 
The  streets  rise  one  above  another  io 
an  amfrtiitbeatrical  shape,  and  are 
crowned  by  the  Bfigal  Palaee,  a  large, 
quadrangular,  and  magnificent  stmc- 
tore»  Along  Bridge,  composed  of  gra- 
nite, forms  the  approach  to  this  Falace; 
opposite  to  which  fat  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  Bridge),  is  a  Sqaare^adomed 
with  an  Bqoestrian  Statue  of  Gustavoi 
Adolphns,  and  contalnijig  two  hand* 
some  edifices,  namely,  the  Palace  of  the 
Princess  Sopi^a^  and  the  Italian  Opera- 
hoaaej  The  Furniture  of  the  Regal 
'Mace  is  superb;  and  anong  the  Pie- 
tnrest-seteral'Of  wblebm  rit  notice,  is 
a-  Qelebrated  Gemlial  of  Animals.  The 
Statues  were  collected  bvGustaTus  1114; 
m^ny  of  them  are  antiqae;  and  the 
jgndymion  belonging  to  tbia  coUectloa 
Uparticul  riy  admired^ 

The  Chwrch  of  St.  Niekolam  contains 
a  good  Picture  of«^he  Last  Judgment, 
and  a  Statue  of  $L  George*— In  the 
ChitnihofMiddurhoi».vn  the  Tombs 
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of  tiM  Svedish  Kings ;  and  on  that  of 
Charles  XII.  are  a  Glab  and  a  lion's  skin 
—characteristic  ornaments !  Opposite 
lo  Ibe  BOtel  de  Yilte  is  the-  Statue  of 
Guitaws  Fofa/.aodoB  Ihe^^nay,  that 
of  Gustavus  III.  The  9fai8axh4e$  ^jO- 
bhs,  and  the  Arsenal,  meril  votice ; 
and  the  prospect  from  theTower  of  9t. 
Galbertneft  paftieukrly  beantifei. 

StockhoUnicon tains  a  Boyal  Academy 
of  Seiencefli;  a'Royal  Academiriof  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture;  a  Royal  6ahinet  of 
Natural  Bistort;  and  a  ftayal  ^ahioet 
of  Medals;  all  of  which  mecil' notice : 
as  do  the  Royal  Library^  the  Library 
belonging  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  the  Studior  af  fiergel,  a  celebrated 
Sculptor/ 

The  principal  Promenades  arCyihe 
King's  Garden ;  the  Royal  HbfMSanlen'; 
the  Park,  and  the  Bridge  of  Boats,  The 
pabllc  amusemeBts  consist  oMtaRau 
•peras,  Sfeedish*  ptays*  eonoerls, -and 
balls;  the  two  last  being  given  by 
Clubs,  called  the  Amaranth, .  tlie  Ifar- 
el8SttS,cti$. 

Among  the  principaMniis  are:  the 
Engliih  Tmoem  ;  the  Grown  ;  -and  the 
Cave  of  Bacchuf,  The  fin gKsb  Tavern 
fitrnishes  Travellers  with  breakfast  and 
dinner^  the  other  Inns  pvorlde-breale'- 
Ihst  only3(M  there  is^  howerer,  a  Club, 
ealled  the  S^lskapet,  whieb  tontshes  a 
dinner  daily  to  as  many  oTits  members 
AS  may  choose  to  partake  of  it«  The 
dinner  costs  about  twenty«-peiice  (Eng* 
lish  money]^  a-<head  ?  liquor^,  lee/  and 
coffee,  nol  included ;  and  every  mem- 
ber has  power  to  introdace  a  stranger 
Ibr  oiidBOBtb«(») 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  Gity.is 
the  Royal  Palace  of  Dlricsdal,  whioh 
eonlalns  the  Library  of  Queen  Ulrica 
Eleonora;  a  Cabinet  of  Nataral  History, 
arranged  by  LliiBSsns;  some  Patntlngs, 
and  a  Statue  k>f  King  Fredericks 

Drottnfngholm,  a  very  large  ediftee, 
finely  situated  on  the  han«9  of  the 
MoBlar,  Is  another  Royal  residence.  In 
the  vicinity  ofSleckholm;  ande^tftalns 

(0  The  price  of  break  fsist  at  au  hbteT  is 
about  two  Eogll«h  shiUib^s  per  head,  add 
the  price  of  apartments  from  ten  to  fifteen 
English  shillings  a  room  per  week. 

(•)  The  price  paid  'far  washing  linen  In 
Sweden  is  exorbhaaf,  and  eo  likewisa  af« 
ibe  waffM  demanrtnl  by  inf eRiQ^^Ser^anH. 


h  Cabinet. of  Natural  History,  arranged 
by  Linnaas :  h^ne  likewise  Is  aPicture 
Gallery.     :.  /• 

,0^  the  way  to  Prottninghohn  stands 
a  BapK,^  «alM  theri^aLfint ;  and 
upon  which  an  i/on  bat-4s  now  placed, 
in  memory  of  Eric  il.;  who^'^eing  pur- 
sued by  enemies,  jumped  offitbis  Rock, 
and  thereby  lost  his  hat,  but  saved  bis 
life. 

Haga  is  a  small  and  elegant  Royal 
Villa,  situated  very  near  StockhoiOi ; 
and  about  forty-flveEngl)<sb  miles  from 
this  Metropolis  stands  N^w  tlpsaja^  for- 
merlj'the  Capital  ot^w«den,  and  built 
neai-|  if  not  a«taa Myt  upon,  the  founda- 
tioas  Qf01d.U^sala,.a  place  of  high  an- 
tiquity; and,  preylousterthe  introduc- 
(ioB  of  Chf islianity  into  Sweden,  the 
abode  of  jthe  high^priestof  Odin. 
:  llpsala,  so  called. (hi n  ilie  river  Sala, 
whioh  fUAa  through  it,  is^  a  well-built 
towOi  oontftiniog:  about  3,&Q0  inha- 
bitants, and  the  most  celebrated  Uni- 
versity of  northern  Ewrope,  instituted 
by  Steno  Store,  in  1476,  and  particu- 
larly patronised  by  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Its  Library  is  open. to  the  Public  on 
Wednesdays  and  Satjojrdays;  and  con- 
sists of  above  60,000  printed  volumes, 
and  about  1,000  manuacripts;' among 
which  is  the  celebrated  CodAof  Argon- 
tens,  or  translation  of  the  Gospels  into 
the  Gothic  languages  the  leaves  are 
stained  with  a  violet  oolour,  the  letters 
are  capitals,  and  wore  all  originally 
done  In  •'Silver,  eicept,  the  initial  cha- 
racters, and  a  few  passages,  which  are 
dofla  Id  geld.(3)    • 

The  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  and 
Botanic  Garden  were  arranged  by  Lin- 
naeus. 

The  Cathedral,  begun  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  under  the  direction  of 
Bonneville,  a  Frenchman,  is  deemed 
one  of  the  handsomest  chitrches  in 
Swodan,  and  fiattieularly  deaetves  at- 
teoBtloa  oa  aeaooDUol  Ha  monuments, 
ancient  and  modern  (anwog  which  are 
those  of  Gustavus  vasa  <nd  Unnieas), 

■ 

^3)  TJliAiHis;  abfufrop^ir  theCofhs,  flou- 
rished und^r  Ibe 'Emperor' Vaieos;  and  was 
flie  first  pef son  who  translated  flieBlble  into 
the  Gothic  language :  hit  translallon  of  the 
Gospds  is  theonty  pari  of  this  work  now 
extant*  *.  •  •  i 
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ibe  treasures  ofils  Saerlst^*aDd  the 
Shrine  wherein  rests  the  mortal  part 
of  King  Eric.  . 

About  seven  English  miles  from  l^-' 
sala  is  the  spot  where  the  Kings  ol  this 
country,  in  very  ancient' tlmes>  were 
elected :  it  lies  in  lh«r  n^iddlt^  of  the 
plain  of  Mora ;  and  is  disthigoished  by 
the  remains  of  several  Rbnie  Stones ; 
on  the  largest  of  which,  called  the  Mfe- 
rasten,  the  Sovereigns  were  tntforofied: 
iheir  names,  and  the  yeaff 'wMn  ea^h 
was  elected,  were  inscribed  \ipon  an- 
other of  these  Stones.  «    ^        ' 

Not  far  from  U()8a4affi  the irdnSliDe 
of  Dannemora,  reputed'  to  pfodoce  the 
best  iron  in  the  world  ;  *and  ttp^rds  of 
ninety  fathoms  in  depth:  -   .     t 

This  mine  has  been  Worked  fo?t  near 
five  cen luries ;  and  persons  who  wish  ta 
examine  it  descend  in  a  bucket  to  the 
spot  where  the  minet^sare  eraploryed.- 

ROUTE  FROM  STOCKHOLM  TO  yP^^I-A* 

2       Rotehro  *  •        •—  . 
1  Vi  Maerstadt 

.  1  V4  Alsike  ..  ..  '  \    '\ 

1  Va  Upsala  'V 

7    Swedish  miles.  .    '        * 

ROUTE  FROM  STOCKHOLM  TO  GOTH  EN* 
BOR&, 

1  Va  Barkarby  .     : 
1 'A  Tibbie                    i 

2  Gran  '    v- 

1 7a  Lisilena  -     .      .     '    ,  ' 

1  Enkoping^Here  are  rtins  of 
Conventsand  Ghurcbes. 

1  Nigwarn  .•.,.■<•■•    ■ 

2  Westeras— The  Cctthednd  and  iis 

Tower  merit  attention*    - 

2      Kolbec 

±'/»  Eiwping        .-  .. '^  -    • 
7a  Oestuna 

1  Arboga  ^  The  -  Cinral  of  Arboga 
unites  the  LakesiofBielfnar  and 
Moelar.  la  the  'eovivons  of  A^ 
boga  are  several' Anlbqfofties, 
stipposed  to  fabve  beeotheivArk 
of  very  anctefit^northal^ii  im-^ 
iions;  and  a  ForeM^'ia^hitblt 
is  Ifnagioed  111^4  ^theicieligioiM* 
ceremonies  were  performed*.  . 

1  'A  Faelingsbro 

1 V4  Glantshammer 

1  7i  Orebro 


1  Mosot 

i       Blakstad 

a      "B&dame       *         ^ 

2-74  «rd^d*  -■  •  •  '•     • 

1 3/4  Walla  \  ^      '       ' 

2  Binneberg 
2      Skiaerf 

1       Skara  •    ' 

1  7a  Won^a 

2  IFeduw 

1 V4  s««/a« 

2  74  Alingsos 
1  78  Ingarid 

1  Vs  Lerum 

2  Gothenborg 

47    Swedish  miles. 

This  Town,  supposed  to  contain 
25,000  inhabitants,  is  placed  in  a  pic- 
tttresqtie  situation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gotha^  and  among  the  objects  best 
worth  attention  here  are :  the  four 
Bridges—the  Swedish  ChurcTh  and  \U 
Cupola— the  German  Church— the  Col- 
lege, and  its  Library— the  Indid-housi 
—the  little  Gothic  Castle  of  West- 
Gotha  —  ihc  Vauxhall— the  Prbme- 
nades  of  Carlsport  —  and  the  View 
from  the  summit  0  the  Otterholten. 

The  Hotels  at  Gothenborg  are  expen- 
sive, but  not  good.  An  apartment, 
consisting  of  two  rooms  only.'can  sel- 
dom hie  obtained  under  a  sum  eqaira- 
lent  to  25«.  per  week.  Breakf^t  costs 
from  eighleen-pencef  to  two  shiRings, 
of  English  money,  per  bead;  dinner 
thes^  hotels  do  not  furnish. 

Harwich  packets  set  out  for  Gothen- 
borg eyery  Wednesday  and  ^iurday» 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternooD, 
weather  permitting ;  and  return  twice 
a-week  if  possible. 

I.    s.    d. 
The  prfoa  paid  by  a  Cabin 

Passenger  (unless  recent- 
ly lowered)  is  .....    14    56 
The  price  paid  by  a  Haff- 

Passenger 7  13    6 

•  The  price  of  conveying  a 

four-wheeled  carriage  ^.    15  15   0 

ROUTE  FROM   GOTHENBORG    TO  CIIBIS- 
TIAiriA. 

S  74  Lahall 
1  74  Cattleherg 
1  74  Edet'luck 
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1 
1 

1 


17. 

1 

1 

IVi 

17. 

17. 

174 
174 


For$$ 

Gerdeim 

Trolhaetta  —  The  magDificent 
Cataracts  and  SlwcBS  of  Trol- 
hattta  are  well  worth  nqStice. 

Wenersborg 

Almas 

Maknebo 

Herrstadt 

QuistroSm 

Swarteborg 

Ratalshed 

Stede 

SkyalUryd 


1 

1 


74 


17. 

17. 

17. 

174 

17. 

1 

i 

1 

2/. 


Stroemstadt 

Stogdal 

Belle 

FredericshBll  — Here  are  some 
handsome  public  buildings. 

The  spot  where  Charles  XII.  ex- 
pired is  usually  Yisited  bjTra^ 
▼eilers. 

Guslund 

Thune 

Kaelshuset 

Willingen 

Soner 

Sunbije 

Korsegarten 

Schutsjoryd 

Ghristiania 


38  '/•  Swedish  mfles. 


This  Town,  the  Capital  of  Norway^  is 
situated  in  a  spacious  valley,  and  sup- 
posed to  contain  between  nine  and  ten 
thousand  inhabitants. 

ROCTB  FROK  CHRISTIANIA  TO  BCRQBN. 

2      uiiArer— The  road  leading  to  A sker 
is  excellent;  aad  the  situation 
of  that  place  beautiful. 
Here  are  rocks  of  a  stuiiendous 
height.  , 

2      Bragernes 
'A  Giunestro 
i  %  Simonstadt 
1  74  Sunby 
1  74  I^ordby 
74  Hiemb 
%  Asken 
1      SfehoU 


74  Moehstedt 
1- .    Skeen 

1  7.  Brewig 
i'A-Msg- 

.     \  Wallekirc 
3  ;    Krageron 

2  Osf^r-Bisoi^r 
%  Groe9i6sund 
74  MoeM  . 

t*/iQngestadt 
■   7.  Ber^e 
1       Waag» 
1  7»  Assen 
1       Sansted 

V»  Nederneskangs 
t       Qrimsted 
1       H^gested 
1  7.  Magested 
i'^  BirJ^tkuMl 
1       Obel 

1  Wee 

2  Chri^Uansund— rThis  is  a  consi- 
derable Town  and  Port. 

4  Mandal 
1  7.  Spangelreid 
1  7«  PoTshafen 
1  7.  Farsnnd 

1  Bisiereid ' 

2  Hitteroe 

1  7.  Sognedall 

2  'A  Eggersund 
I    1  7..  Sirevog 

1       !^iia{te«n 
1  7.  Hoberstadt 

1  7.  Bruna 
7.  Opevad 
7.  Gano 

2  7a  Stavanger— The  Cathedral  here  is 

better  worth  notice  than  any 
other  in  Norway,  that  of  Dron- 
theim  excepted. 

5  Earsund 
10      BergeB 

75    Swedish  miles. 

This  is  the  largest  aad  mostcommer-. 
cial  town  iaNorfiray,and  contains  near 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Us  Port 
is  ren^rkabiy  safe ;  and  its  Cathedral 
-^German  Church^Castle-^Bospital 
•-and  Maga9ine$9  merit  notice.  Here 
are  public  Seminaries;  and  a  Society 
for  the  Sncouragemeot  of  Useful  £n- 
lerptlsea« 
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.   .  .y    .  RUSSIA.'"  ,     ".    \  "     , 

Money  of  Ruwia.— Price  of  Posl-hor8e«,  etc.— Podaroshna.— Otter  Bequisites  for  TraTellers 
in  Russia.— Russian  VoiturlnS.—Pis8port«.-r Route  from  Rtga  to  Peler8burcr.—p6|Hi'atioa 
of  Petersburg.— Simation  of  that  City.— SfrjpetB.— Admiralty.— AAnirahy  gnat— Isaac- 
Platx,  and  Equestrian  Statue  of  Peter  tbe  Great.— Church  of  StUaac— Smmmr  I^laee  — 
Marble  Palace.— Winter  PalaiBe,  and  its  Chureb.— Hermitage.-rloiperial  Coilection  of 
Paintings,  and  Academy  of  Sciences.— ^Fortres^.— Church  of.  the  Hol¥  VirsUi  of  Gaaao.- 
OihtT  Edifices,  etc.  which  deserve  notice— Semmaries.- Charitable  Institutions.— ]yanu- 
factories.— C  Mage  inhabited  by  Peter  the  Creat.— Promenade,  and  other  Public  Amuse- 
ments.—Inns.— Cronstadl.—Boyal  Viltes.--Fortaamies  required  before  Foreiffoers  can 
quit  Pfettrsbtrrgr- -- fioare  from  Pelershurgh  toMoseow.— AocoobI  of  tbe  latter  Qty.— 
Koute  from  Petersburg  to  tbe  Frontier  of  Sv^-edeo.— Route  Cpobv  Mosoo«iv  toGnodoo. — ^Boole 
Irooi  IMoscowto  Riga»  and  tbe  Frontier  of  Pruasia.— Stcam-PackeU  in  J^tber^k  £tirope. 


MONET  OF  RUSSIA. . 

A  copeck   ..  2  deiiiis«asT-is, something 
less  than  an  English  halfpenny. 

An  allin -        3  copecks 

A  grievener 40  copecks 

A  polpolin 25  copecks 

A  pollin 50  copecks 

A  rouble ^  .  .  .    iOOcofecks 

AXervoDitz   .......        a  roubles. 

A'copeck  is  an  imaginary  coin.  Ac- 
counts are  kept  in  roubles. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES,  ETC. 

The  usual  price  of  post-horses  In 
Russia  is  two  copecks  a  horse  per  verst 
(near  two-lbtrds  of  an  £pgii$h  niile);; 
unless  it  be  a  verst-rojal,  when  the 
price  is  doubled. 

A  Russian  postilion  cannot  demand 
more  than  one  copeck  a, horse  per 
verst ;  bui  Travellers  generally  give  five 
copecks  per  verst»  iwbichr  1$.  deenied 
liberal  payment.    . 

Postmasters  are  directed,  hy  the  Im« 
periat  Uka$e>.  to  put  tbre^e  horses  to 
every  carriage  containing  two  or  three 
persons.       ... 

Between  Perm  and  the  Government  of 
Tobolsk,  betw«eni that/Government  and 
Uffa^  and  likewise  ab  t^§ .  rjoad^  beyond 
tliese  dislrlclS)  only,  o^^i^  .copeck  per 
venst  is  |>aid'foi:i.ea(}b  hofse  from  Oc- 
lobeffiiil  April;  and  in  IbeGovernments 
of  Xobolsk  And  lrkMtS|k«only  half  a  qo- 
peck. 'te^tb«  territory  ^fEol^yvano  ana 
Voroesenski,  tbapricf^yar^es  according 
to  tbe  season ;  one  copeck  ^^eingcharged 
rrom  April  till. October^  and  only  half 
that  8«m  Cram  October  till  April.  . 

Mo  periion  is  •Uvwed  to  ir^vel  post 


without  having  first  obtained  ao  order 
for  post-horses,  signed  by  a  Governor 
civil  or  military:  and  every  Traveller, 
on  receiving  this  o;rdec,  which  is  called 
a  Po(2aro5Ana,  must  pay  a  tax  of  one 
copeck  per  verst  for  every  hor^  men- 
tioned in  the  order. 

The  consequence  of  the  low  price  of 
post-horses  is,  that  Tpreigncrs  fre 
quehtly  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  them; 
but,  exclusive  of  this  circumstanceythe 
posts  are  well  served.  The  horses  go 
remarkably  quick^  whether'  harnessed 
to  wheel-carriages  or  sledges;  and  at 
every  verst  stands  a  post,  expressing  the 
distance  from  the  last  town  to  the  next. 
During  winter  it  is  uSual  to  travel  in 
sledges ;  which  proceed  with  such  ve- 
locity, ibat  a  journey  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  versts  maj; beaccomplisbed  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  common  Rus* 
sian  wheel-carriage,  for  travelling,  is 
called  a  Kipitka,  and  resembles  a  carl. 

Travelling-beds  and  sheets  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  this  country ;  a  bed 
being  a  scarce  commodity  even  in  ci- 
ties ;  and  always'  unattainable  at  a  vil- 
lage inn.  It  is  likewise  requisite  to  take 
provfsidds  from  town  to  town, 

Russian  Voiturins  have  fleet  borses, 
and  a  great  deal  of  custom.  The  real 
if  not  the  ostensible  Voiturins  are  tbe 
Post-masters :  for  when  thefr  post-horses 
are  not  employed  by  order  of  Govern- 
ment, they  have  tbe  ^Hvilege  of  letting 
them  out  for  hire ;  charging  five  co|>ecks 
per  verst  on  the  great  roads;  but  on  Ibe 
cross  roads  only  three:  atid  when  all 
the  post-horses  are  engaged,  they  fur- 
nish Travellers  with  what  are  called 
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Peasants*  horses;  charging  for  these  an 
advanced  price ;  and  demanding  much 
more  than  they  lake.       .     t    •.  -      , . 

No  Foreigner  can  enter  Rttmia  with- 
out having  a  passport  signed  by  a  Rus- 
sian Minister :  and  person?  who  travel 
in  this  country  should  millier  leave 
their  carriages  unloc|(ed>  nor  unguard* 
ed ;  because  tbe  cowmon  people  fMre  in* 
clined  to  thieve^ 

A  regular  conveyance  is  bow  esta- 
blished between  Pciersfburg  and 'I'arit:. 
From  the  latter  city  to  ^^msterd^rri  the 
Traveller  goes  by. i land;  the&ce>  to 
Hamburg  by  a  '&leMner;  from  Ham- 
burg to  Lubecii  by  a  iHlftgence*;  and* 
from  Lubeek  by  another  ^eatner  to 
Petersburg. 

nOUXK  FROM  R16A  TO  PBTEBSBD^Gb 

Riga,  next  to  Petersburg,  the  most 
commercial  Town  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, is  seated  on  the  Dona;  and  con- 
tains within  its  fortlGcalions  about 
9000  persons;  and  in  its  suburbs, about 
15,000.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
edifices  here  are :  The  Botel  de  Vflle 
— the  Excfitinge— the  Imperial  Palace 
—  the  Cathedral—  the  Arsenal  —  St. 
George's  Hospital— St,  Peter's  Church 
—the  Russian  ffospUat—ihe  Theatre 
—and  the  Custom-house.  The  floaling 
Bridge  thrown  over  the  Duna,  and  the 
Garden  of  Vitinghof,  are  the  principal 
Promenades. 

Riga  contains  several  good  Private 
Lodgings;  and  two  tolerable  Inns;  the 
best  of  which  is,  la  Ville  de  Peters- 
bourg. 
Verst*. 

11  iVeuenmiiZAtf  71— Govern  me  nt    of 
Riga. 

15  JTiWcns/eAr— A  sandy  road. 
Passage  of  the  Aa, 

19  Engelhardshof 

21  itoop— This  Town  is  adorned  with 

bi|ndsome  edifices.    ^ 

22  tenzenhof 
iH  frolmar 

18  Stakein  ., 

21  Gulben 

,  Passage  oftheEmbach  ' 
18  TeylitX  . 

22  Kuikatz 

24  Vddern 

25  Dorpat 

23  Igggfer,       '.  ;.  ' 
23  Tormoi      '   '              ■     ^  . 


Lake  of  Peypus,  which  divides  the 
Governments  of  Riga  and  Peters- 
»   , ,    b^rg. 

26  ^etftMi^-^Government  of  Peters- 
burg. 
'  i4-t  Ranna-Pungern 

24  Klein-Pungern 
. ,    Hjere  Travellers  going  to  Paters- 
burg  quit  the  Lake  of  Peypus. 

'20  Kiew^XYkQ  Guif  of  Finland  is  dis- 
'VuverBblehere; 

11  FcfK'enkofs,  ok-^udfey—The  road 
lies  near  thetianks  of  the  Cfulf. 

17  rraivara 

'22  iVctrvct^Travdlers  livbose  passport 
'     is  not  Baffled  by  tbe  Bmperor  arc 
visited  by  the  Castom-hou^  Of- 
ficers here. 

22  Jamburg     '■'    "  ' 

'    Passage  of  the  Narctoa 

15  Opofie  ' 

25  derkowiix 
^2  Ka9howa 

'i9  'Riepm  •     . 

25  Srr^Jfta 

17  Petersburg  — Superb  Viltes,  and 
ott>er  handsome  buildings,  form 
the  avenues  to  this  splendid  Ca- 
pital. ' 

558  versts,  about  370  ifenglish  miles. 

The  account  given  of  Petersburg  by 
Mr*  James,  a  modern  Traveller,  to  so 
minute,  and  at  the  same  time  so  accu- 
rate, that  persons  possessed  of  his 
"Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Germany,  Swe- 
den, Russia,  and  Poland,"  can  reqaire 
no  further  Informalion  respecting  the 
Metropolis  of  the  Russian  Empire:  but 
to  persons  who  are  not  fortunate  enough 
to  posseiss  his  work,  the  (bllowing  ac- 
count may,  perhaps,  be  acceptable. 

Petersburg  Is  said  to  eootain  abont 
200,000  inhabitants, exclusive  of  Cron^ 
stadt,  a  For Iressr which  defends  the  en- 
trance of  the  Neva,  and  is  the  priBctpai 
station  ofthe  imperial  navy^  Petersburg 
stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Neva,  be- 
tween tbe  Lake  Ladoga  and  the  Gulf  of 
Finland;  and  Is  buiU  parttiy  upoB  lb« 
continent,  and  partly  ttp»n  btanda  in 
the  mbuih  of  the  river;  the  right  bank 
displaying  the  old  Town,  and  tbe  left 
bank  tbe  new  one;  through  which  pass 
three  Canah,  ornamented  with  Rridgea, 
and  magnSficeh t  Quays  of  grJnite*  The 
I  Btreetii'of  tlleriieirTown«arey.ge|ter«Ily 
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speakiog,  spacious;  tbree  of  them, 
which  meet  at  the  Admiralty,  being  of 
an  extraordinary  length;  and  these 
streets  are  intersected  by  others  em- 
bellished with  handsome  esjiianades. 
The  Admiralty  has  a  facade  or  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile  in 
lengthy  adorned  with  six  Porticos,  and 
surmounted  by  a  gilt  dome  and  spire; 
and  at  the  back  or  this  immense  struc- 
ture is  the  Docli-yard.  The  AdmircUty 
Quay,  erected  by  Catherine  If.  does 
honour  to  her  memory.  Among  several 
other  objects  which  merit  the  attention 
of  a  Traveller  are  tbe  Jsaac-PlatZt  or- 
namented with  an  Equestrian  Statue^  in 
bronze,  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  Falconet; 
and  representing  Peter  in  the  act  of 
mounting  an  eminence,  the  summit  of 
which  he  has  nearly  attained:  his  right 
hand  is  stretched  out,  as  if  he  were 
blessing  his  people;  while,  with  the  left, 
be  holds  the*reins.  An  enormous  block 
of  granite  which,  when  transported  to 
Petersburg  from  the  morass  wherein 
it  was  found,  weighed  above  fifteen 
hundred  tons,  forms  the  pedestal.  The 
statue  Is  said  to  be  a  striking  likeness  of 
Peter,  and  cost  the  Empress  Catherine 
n.,  by  whom  it  was  erected,  424,610 
roubles.— The  Church  of  St.  Isaac,  a 
magnificent,  though  a  heavy,  edifice  of 
hewn  granite—the  Imperial  Summer 
Palaee  (a  beautii'ul  specimen  of  archi- 
tecture) and  its  Public  Garden —ihe 
Marble  Palace,  built  by  Catherine  II. 
for  Prince  Orloff— the  Imperial  Winter 
Palace,  which  contains  (he  Jewels  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  famous  diamond 
purchased  by  the  Empress  Catherine  of 
aGreek,towhoBi  she  paid  for  it 450,000 
roubles,  and  a  pension  of  100,000 
livres-tournois  for  life — the  Church  be- 
longing to  this  Palace— the  Hermitage; 
which,  notwithstanding  its  name,  con- 
tains magnificent  apartments,  and  a 
summerandwinler  garden;  the  first,  in 
the  Asiatic  style,  occupying  the  whole 
level  roof  of  the  edifice,  the  other  being 
a  spacious  hot-house,  adorned  with 
gravel  walks,  orange-trees,  and  par- 
terres of  flowers,  and  peopled  with  birds 
of  various  climates— (he  Imperial  Col- 
lection  of  Paintings  —  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  cOl^tains  a 
Library  rich  in  Chinese  and  ScJavonian 
manuscripts:  (here  also  arc  inslructions 
relative  to  a  code  of  laws,  wriiten  by 
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the  hand  of  the  Empre«a  CalheriiieJ 
The  Academy  likewise  con  tains  a  Mv- 
seum  of  Natural  History,  particularii 
rich  in  orfss  (among  which  is  a  mass  of 
native  iron  1656 lbs.  in  weight);  a  col- 
lection of  Rarities,  compulsing  a  varietj 
of  ornaments  found  in  the  tombs  of 
Siberia,  many  being  of  massive  gold 
and  very  elegant  workmanship ;  Idol^ 
brought  from  Siberia  ;  annsanddressa 
of  the  various  Inhabitants  of  the  Bussiaa 
Empire:  among  which  are  Japanej« 
habits  and  armour;  a  collection  o( 
coins ;  and  a  waxen  figure  of  Peter  tbe 
Great,  the  features  of  which  were  takes 
from  a  mould  applied  to  his  face  after 
death.— The  Fortress,  or  Citadel,  whick 
is  surrounded  by  walls  of  brick  faced 
with  hewn  granite,  and  contains  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St,  J^aul,  t 
noble  edifice  adorned  with  a  spire  of 
copper  gilt.  Here  are  deposited  Ike 
remains  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  most  o( 
his  successors:  and  in  the  Fortress  is 
preserved  a  four-oared  boat,  said  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  Russian  navy, 
and  called,  by  Peter,  Ihe  little  Grand- 
sire.  —  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
of  Casan;  a  splendid  edifice,  lately 
built,  and  supposed  to  hare  cost 
1 5,000,000  of  roubles.  The  Architect 
was  a  Russian  slave,  by  name  Woro- 
nitchki,  and  educated  at  the  Imperial 
Academy. — The  Lutheran  ChurchofSt. 
Anne — the  Convent  and  Church  of  St. 
A  lexanderNewski— ihe  New  Eacchangs 
—the  statues  of  Suwarrow  and  Romao- 
zow — the€rrearrAeatre—the  Quays  of 
Newa,  Fontaka,  and  Koika — the  Great 
Market— iht  New  Bank— ^nd  the^r- 
senal,  which  contains  trophies  and  ar- 
mour belonging  to  various  nations. 

The  Corps  des  Cadets,  the  Convent 
des  Demoiselles  nobles,  and  the  insti- 
tute of  Catherine,  are  excetleiH  semi- 
naries for  the  education  of  the  nobility, 
and  some  children  of  inferior  ratilu  The 
annual  income  of  the  first  is  30,0001. 
sterling;  and  the  last  two  are  richly  e»- 
dowed. 

Tbe  Generdl  Hospital,  the  F'oumd- 
ling  Hospital,\ht  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  /)umb,and  the  Asylum  for  ff^idoms 
and  Orphans,  are  mag^ficeotly  en- 
dowed; and  remarkably  weli-coDducted 
charities. 

The  Imperial  Cotton  WtautBCl^wj,  the 
Imperial  Plate-Glass  VanofaclorT^  Ihe 
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Imperial  Tapestry,  l^orcelain,  and 
Bronze  Manafactorfes;  and  the  iron 
Foundry,  merit  notice. 

The  Cottage  fnbabiled  by  Peter  fbe 
Great,  while  he  consiroctcd  the  For- 
tress, stands  In  the  ofd  Tottn,  and  Is 
still  shown  to  travellers.  It  contains 
bat  three  rooms,  onfy  efght  feet  in 
height,  and  the  largest  not  more  than 
fifteen  feet  square.  A  Boat  made  by  the 
Czar  himself  is  Icept  near  this  Cottage. 

The  most  frequented  Promenade  at 
Petersburg  Is  the  Boulevards,  which 
consist  of  three  avenues  of  trees,  car- 
ried ronnd  three  sides  of  the  Admiralty. 
— The  public  Amusements  ^re,  Con- 
certs, given  in  the  Ball  of  Music,  and 
exhibitions  in  the  Theatres.  ' 

The  best  Inns  are,  the  Vitte  de  Lonr 
drw— the  VilU  de  Gforfno— the  VilU 
de  i»aW<— and  the  h6tel  de  Madrid. 

The  Fortress  of  Cronstadt,TIs  Arsenal 
and Doclis,  merit  notice;  but  cannot  be 
seen  without  permission  from  the  Go- 
vernor. ' 

There  are  twelve  Royaf  Villas  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Petersburg,  T^hesme 
contains  portraits  of  the  reigning 
Princes  of  Europe  —  TxaMoeZelo, 
about  fifteen  English  mifes  from  the 
Metropolis,  contains  a  f oom  encrusted 
with  amber;  and  a  garden  which  merits 
notice;  but  the  house  is  loo  gaudy— 
Peterhof,  about  five  mWei  further  dis- 
tant, is  called  the  Versailles  of  the 
North. 

It  Is  necessary  that 'Foreigners,  pre- 
vious to  quitting  Petersburg,  should 
bave  their  names  advertised  three  times 
in  the  Gazette;  which, added  to  the  for- 
malities required  for  obtaining  the  po- 
darothna  and  passports,  occupies  some 
iime.ft) 

ROUTJS  FROM  PBTEBiVUlUI  S^MOaOOW. 

Versts. 

22  St.  SopWo— District-town.  6overn- 
ment  ofPctersbqrjg^— .4  ffewversls 
ftrom  Pclershorg'begl  n  stbe  wood- 
eo  road  constructed  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  consrstltig  of'a  plat- 
form of  small  trees.  Which,  when 

{*)  The  distance  from  P'ctefsburgr  to  6ron* 
ttadt  h,  by  laod,  17  versts:     " ' 
From  Pptersburg  to  Vybprff,  139  versts. 
From  Peicrslnf^  f^  afiolHls1(o;839Tersfs 
FromPderaniriit)  AUchadt^^illSverafl. 


not  neatly  joined  together  (and 
this'  fk'equently  occurs),  is  so 
rough,  that  the  Russians,  in  order 
to  mitigate  the  inconvenience, 
fill  their  travelling-carriages  with 

■  soft  pillows. 

The  country  t>etween  Petersburg 

and  Moscow  is  covered,  generally 

speaking,  with  thiclc  forests  of 

fir  and  birch, 

11  Igiora 

25  Tossna  • 

32  Pomeranto^-Government  or  Nov- 

gorod. 

25  Tiichoudovo 

24  SpasAaja^Poliste 

24  Podberezie 

22  Novgorod  —  Government-town.  — 
Novgorod,  supposed  to  have  been 
founde^l  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
once  so  potent  as  to  bave  been 
called  "  The  Resistless,"  possess- 
ed, during  the  plenitude  of  its 
power,  upwards  of  400,000  in- 
.  habitants ;  and,  though  now 
nearly  depopulated,  and  hasten- ' 
ing  fasl  to  decay,  it  exhibits  ves- 
tiges of  former  magnificence; 
among  wl^iph  are  the  Walls  of 
the  Mretnlin,  and  the  Church  of 
Sf,, Sophia,  containing  the  Tombs 
of  ValdoroirandFeodor;  logelher 
with  curious  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture^ and  paintings  supposed 
to  have  been  executed  previous  to 
the  revival  of  the  Arts  in  Italy.  Ita 
brazen  Gates  are  reported  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  Crimea  at 
the  time  of  Valdomir's  expedition 
against  the  Greek  Empire. 

35  Bronn^^zt 
27  Zaiffova 

31  Krestit— District-town. 
16  Bachinb 
22  Jagelbitzi  ' 
22  Zimogorie^ 
^  Jedrovo 

36  Sotilovd^      ^, 

36  Wischnet  -  Wolohek  —  District- 
town— Gov.erh  men  t  of  Tver. 

33  Widropovskoe 

38i  Tor/ocA— District-town. 

From  Pctprsborj;to  Aslracan,  1479  verftiL 

'  The  Almanacb  ppblisb^  yearly  by  the 

Academy  of  Sciehces  at  Peter&bnrg  contains 

a-  table  or  the  Ra^^i.-io  (owns,  with  Iheur  dis- 

ttooei  from  Prtersburg  and  Moscow. 
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APffiNDtt. 


1  } 


3^3  JUTedfiofr    .       . 

30  Tver— Goyernment*U>wn— hand- 

some, very  GoanDierefai,  atod  seat- 
ed on  the  Volga. 
26  Wosskresenkoe. .%.--•■ 

31  Zadivovo—GoYeinmeai  ef  Mos- 

c<My  : 

26      A7tn— DislricI  towD«  <• 

31      Pecheki  , 

22      Tschernaia-Gfiasie^      ''       < 
28      Mos0»w         •-  ,  '\ 


[Ch.  ilT. 


.  ^  / 


♦  • » 


728  versts»  about  520  EBfUshmilesi! 

Moscow>  the  ancient  .Capital  of  t&e 
Russiaq  Spulre^iuii  tbirty^fif 6  vefsts 
in  circumrerence,  is  watered  by  the 
Moskwa ;  and,  before  the  Frencbfinvaded 
Russia,  possessed  upwaTdofthcee hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitlusitfi.    The  Krem- 

•  lin,  or  Citadel,  which  stands  oAan  eo^ 
ncnce  in  the  centreoX  tlie  Town,  is  a 
large  walled  circle,  containibg.a  gaudy 
mass  of  Asiatic,  Grecian,  and  Gothic  edi- 
fices; and  comprehending  the  Holy  Gate, 
through  which  every  passenger  wailb 
bareheaded.  The  Trinity  Church,  toge- 
ther with  those  of  St.  Nicholas  and  Uie 
AssumptiQo;  the  Chapel  and  Palace  of 
ihe  Czars;  and  the  lofty  Tower  of  Ivan 
Velikiy  crowned  by  a  steeple  and  gilt 
dome,  meri^noiice.-^The  Palace  of  the 
Czars  is.  a  gorgeous  slruictur^i  in  the 
Hindoo  style ;  and  was  erected  about 
two  hundred  year&  ^go.  ThQ  domes-tf 
the  various  buildings  are  many  of  them 
gilt,  the  roofs  stained  either  green  "^ 
red,  and  the  walls  aod- towers,  covered 

'With  glazed  tiles  of  various  coloursy-^r 
adorned  with  paintings  which  r^reseitt 
scriptural  histories.  it 

The  Imperial  Pali^e.  was.  gutted  ty 
the  French;  as  was  an  ancient  edifice 
containing  an  apartment  which  is  u$ed 
as  the  public  hall  of  audience  at  the 
coronation  pf  the  Ijlussian  Sovereigns. 
Part  of  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  and 
one  of  the  towers  near  the  river,  the 
Church  of  St.  Melic^i  tl^C^uf  lireat 
Bells  of  Moscow,  the  walls  of  the  Arsenal, 
and  a  piece  of  the  Gate  of  St.  Nicholas, 
were  blown  up,  and  the  Tower  of  Ivan 
Veliki  rent,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
by  mines  prepared  and  exploded  at  the 
command  of  Napoleon ,  after  he  bad 
been  compelled  to  relinquish  his  long* 
looked  -for  asylum  in  Moscow,  by  that 
master  stroke  of  Russian  policy,  which 


reducedtb^l^reater  pbrlibh  of  tbc  Town 
to  ashei^,  aiid'thereby,!!!  all  probabiUtj, 
saved  the  empire  from  being  conquered 
by  France. 

Moscow  ii^tieV^rtsIftgrapldlf. from  Its 
ashes,  though  vestigeii  oFtbe  cdnflagra- 
tion  still  remain.  The  most  freQoented 
Promenade  here  is  thte  Boulevn'ds;  and 
the  German  Hotel  is  one  oftlie  best 
ittn9. 


. »?r  T  • 


■..  t  .*  >. 
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Versts. 

24  Dranichenikoijo 

15  •  B€ld€M¥oftkoe 

25  Lindoulor-Gotetameni    of  Vy- 
borg. 

2o      Pampala  ■  •- 

22  Souvenoid 
20      Kp^etk 

2f2  t^sf^or/j— Govemment-fown. 

20  Tervaioki 

17  l^iUiiaki 

23  Ourpala 

16  Puterlahce 

18  Grerwic 

16      Frideriksham^-^lgltitt^Qwn. 
23      Kium^ne-Gorodock 

22      P«ff<(;(S^tasrstat!onM^assia. 
6      AborforeeT-V pon  the  river  Klo- 


308  v^ristL V^.^i^^  ^^  KnglTsh'  tnlles. 
tjioiiTflmKOii  yoaoow  za.  onaBOM. 

i  27     Perkofichekova--'4k^terameni<it 

I    26  KpMbtnslifkea .;,.,. 

r  22  Chetkova 

24  Jlfojaw*— District-town. 
;,  27'  CHrfetievb— Govc^rt(lentbfSHlo• 
^  lensko.  '  • 
\  29  /sAatsA:— District-town.' 

30  ^BprMfta  ' 

^  29  Ftasffui— District^own. 

26  5^<ftWW>    '  '     - 

23  Giachekowi 

28  Doro^obufcA— Distrielrtowii. 

23  Mikailovka 

24  Pneva 

17  Bredikino  ^ 

2w  Smolensko— Governmeoi-town. 

-^There  is  a  flae  Cathedral  al 
Smolensko. 
23      Ktyritwm 


21 
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Krasnof— DistricUtowB. 

Xtadi— GovernmeDMf  M<>gilew. 
Koziani 

Vouhrovna 

OmcAa— DisUicUomi.  . 
Xokanova 


23 

18 

16 

14 

17 

28 

18 

15 

15 


Tolotzine, 
Malikavka 
Mroupki 

23  V»  Lochenitii  —  Goveroment   of 
Minsk. 

17     Boryt<iw-^V\sU\ti't^ym. 

17  V*  Jodino 

17 'A  Smolevtrxf 

±5'U  Jouchnovka 

21     iftfuAr— GoveromentTioirD, 

18'/.  Koidanovo 

147*  Eomel 

21  %  Novoc-Svergino 

25      JViesvtjir— District-town, 

28      Jirirfl— Gorernmeo  t  offU  thuan  ia. 

21      Korelitxi 

21      Aovo^rodoAc^DiftUict^towD. 

30  3/4  Belitza 


28 
14 
14 
21 
35 


Joloudoke 

Tstouehtno 

Eamenka  ^ 

Skidel 

Grodno— F  ron  tier-town. 


996  V4  Yersts,aboYe  700  Bnglisli  miles. 

Grodno  is  tbe  Capita), of  Lilboaniay 
and  contains  a  Palace,  erected  bj  Au- 
gustus III.;  a  Medical  College,  and  a 
Botanie  Garden;  togetbftrwilh  several 
decayed  Buildings  whicb  evince  its  an- 
cient splendour. 
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OrcAo^See  the  Route  from  Mos- 
cow to  Grodno. 

20.     Orcki 

18      HaMnotH'ri^i-Di^^Hct-towD. 

26      PoWoiki 

%2      F^tepsikd— Ciovernment-town. 


Staroe  —  GoYernment  ot 
tepske. 

21  MowMlofwchina 

17  Doubovike 

22  Ostrovliani 
15'  Peroutina 

12  PototiA-e— Dislricl-tomi. 

9  Gamxeieva 

26  Logofka 

25  ProudnUci 

25  Druo— District-town. 

19  Tschourilova 

18  Dreuia  '■ 

20  RoesslavU 
22  Pi&keha 

22  Dtna6wrj;h-'Dkstr!cti-town. 

17  Mrousska 

17  Aveenova 

20  JUvenhof 

16  Tripenh&f 

22  Glazinaneke 

24 'A  Kopenhausen 
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Vi- 


21 
16 
23 
21 
14 
19 


Remerehof 

Jounfernhof 

Offershof,  or' JskiU 

KirkhoUn,  or  Choupel 

Riga— Goveriiment-  town. 

Aktie 
20 'A  Mittaii— Government-town. 

Mittauy  tbe  Capital  of  Gonrland, 
Is  eitensive,  but  not  populous. 
The  Ducal  Ckdteau  merits  no- 
tice ;  as  do  the  Re  fortMdChurch 
and  the  Academy. 

28  Do 6fene— Government  of  Cour- 

land. 
24  V*  Berggof 

29  7>  Frctuenbwrg 
28  V*  Strounden 

24  Gfoss'Drogen 
19      Taid  ken 

25  V>  Ober-Bartau 
27      Routxau 

21     Poton^en— Government  of  Li- 
thuania. 

A  Cifstom-bouse  on  the  Frontier 
ofPrassia. 

134dV4Vetst8,  above960Engllsh  miles. 
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IfBW    ROVTB    FROH    PARIS    TO.  MAR- 
SEILLES, BT    ST.  ETIENNB    AITD    AN- 

KONAT.(') 

1     vnujuif 

1  'A  Fromenteau 
1  'A  Essonne 
1  74  -PonrAierry 
1       Chailly 

1  V4  Fontainebleau 

2  NemouTS 

i  'A  Xa  Crosiere 

1  Fontenay  (Xot'ret) 

2  Montargis 

2      Noyent'S  ur-  Vernisson 
1  'A  Xa  2?usjter«  (Lotret)— A    third 
horse  for  the  sii  winter  monlhs, 
hoth  going  and  returning. 

1  7*  Briare—A  third  horse.  Tor  the  six 

winter  months,  both  going  and 
returning. 

2  Neuvy-sur-Loire 
1  V4  Cosne 

1 3/4  Poui«j/ 

1  7.  £a  ChariU 

1  7*  Pougues 

1  7a  Nevers. 

1  7a  Magny  {Niivre) 

1  'A  Satnt-JPierre-Ie-ifouNer 

1  74  Sai'nt-/w&ert 

1  7»  FiWcncttve-fur-iiWter 

1  7a  if  otih'ns 

2  Bessay 

2       Farenne« 

lt7a  Saint'GeTand-le-Puy 

174  XaPalisfe— A  third  norse^all  the 

year,  from  La  Palisse  to  Saint 

Gerand. 
1  74  Droiturier'-A  third  horse,  all  the 

year,  going  hot  not  returning. 
1       St,  Martinrd'Estreaux^A  third 

horse,  all  the  year,  both  going 

and  returning. 
1      Pacaudiere^A  third  horse,  all 

(>)  The  Mail  takes  this  road. 


the  year,  Arom  Paeandiere  to 
St.Martin  d'Estr^oz. 

1  7a  St.   Germain    I'EBpimuse  —  A 

third  horse,  all  the  year,  both 
going  ao/d  retaming. 
^  7j  Roanne 

2  74  Neuilise—A  third  horse,  all  the 

year,  going,  but  not  returning. 
2  74i^et«rf— A  third  iiorse,  all   the 

year,  from  Feurs  to  Nenilise. 
1  74  Montrond  (Loire) 
1  V4  Xa  Quyonniire 
1  7a  St.  Etienne  —  A  third  horse,  all 

the  year,  both  going  and  re* 

turning. 

1  7a  LaRepubliguB'-A  third  horse,! 

all  the  year,  going  but  not  re- 
turning. 

2  Bourg-ArgenXal—A  third  horse. 

all  the  year,  from  Bonrg^Ar- 
gental  to  La  R^publique. 

1  V4  Annonay  —  A  third  horse,  for 

the  six  winter  months,   both 
going  and  returning. 

2  V4  SX.  Valuer 

1  V4  Tain 

2  7a  Valence  {Drome) 
1  Va  La  Paillasse 

1  7a  Loriol 

1  7a  Derbieres—A  third  horse,  for  the 

six  winter  months,  both  going 

and  returning. 

1  7a  Montelimart 

2  Donzere-^A  third  horse,  all  the 

year,  both  going  and  returning. 
2      Palud^A  third  horse,  fbr  the  six 

winter  months,  both  going  and 

returning. 
1  7a  Jlfomos—A  third  horse,  for  tbe 

six  winter  months,  both  going 

and  returning. 

1  7.  Orange  ^ 

2  Sorgues—A  third  horse,  all  the 

year,  both  goingand  retumlog.^ 

(*)  Tbe  postmasters  of  Sorgucs,  Angooo, 
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1  'A  Avignon 

2 'A  St.Andiol 
1 74  Orgon 

2  Pont  Royal 

2  St  Canat—A  third  horse  for  the 
six  winter  months,  both  foipg 
and  returning.  V     '    . 

2  Aix-r-A  third  horse,  for  the  sii 
winter  months,  botli  going  and 
returning. 


and  St  AndioT,'  in  flimi$Mi^  fte'  relays  to 
Vauduse  and  back,  are  enittled  to  charge 
aftfolkiwt:—  .      ^ 

FMMn  Sorguesf  io  Vandase  :  '3  posts. 
Avi^onto    ditto-     .  37*    , 
St.Andiol  to  ditto       .  9% 

Besides  which  an  extra  half-post  is  allowed 


J 


2 
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Pin 

Marseilles— A  third  horse,  all  the 
year,  from  Marseilles  to  Pin,  and 
for  six  months  from  Pin  to  Mar- 
seilles. 


iOCy^A^osts. 


Yfheoesfft  V^  scf Tioe  extends  bpyond  Vau  - 
cTnse;  in  which  (^ase  the  poslmastcrs  of 
Sorgues  and  St.Andiol  can  only  go  as  far  as 
Avignon,  and  the  postmaster  of  Avignon  as 
far  as  Sorgnes  or  St.Andiol.  Travellers  re- 
turning from  Vauduse  wilfa  the  same 
horses  are  equally  obliged  to  pay  the  extra 
half-post. 


I      •  ■ 


.  ( 
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STEAai^PACKETS. 


(ROT  ALBBADT  MBNTIONBD). 


A  Steam-packet  starts  from  Lubeck 
for  St.  Petersburg  every  Thursday,  wea- 
ther permitting ;  and.  usuajly  accoju- 
plishes  the  voyage  in  rourorfivedays.->- 
Fares,  Chief  CabiDytveDty-four  ducats. 
Fore  Cabin,  eighteen  ducats. 

A  Steam-packet  starts  every  Friday, 
the  season  of  the  year  permitting,  Trom 
Lubeck  for  Copenhagen ;  and  the  voy- 
age usually  occupies  about  twenty-four 
hours. 

A  Steam-packet  runs  between  Kiel 
and  Copenhagen;  and  the  voyage  usu- 
ally occupies  from  twenty-four  to  twen- 
ty-seven hours. 

A  Steam-packet  goes  from  Gothen- 
l)org  to  Copenhagen;  usually  accom- 
plishing the  voyage  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours. 

A  Steam-packet  goes  from  Gothen- 


borg  to  Cbristiania;  usually  accomplish- 
ing the  voyage  in  about  thirty-sli 
hours. 

A  Steam-packet  likewise  goes  from 
Cbristiania  to  Bergen :  usually  accom- 
plishing the  voyage  in  five  or  six  days. 

Prussian  Rhenish  Steam-boats  go 
from  Cologne  to  Bonn,  Neuwied,  Co- 
blentz,  and  Hentz  — nrom  Bonn  to 
Neuwied,  Coblentz,  and  Mentz  —  and 
from  Coblentz  to  Mentz. 

Steam-packets  run  regularly  between 
Vienna  and  Smyrna,  Gallacz  and  Con- 
stantinople. 

Also  between 

Marseilles  and  Barcelona ; 
Havre  and  Lisbon ; 
Havre  and  Hamburgh ; 
Amsterdam  and  Hamburgh. 


FULL  PATtTlCULA'RS,  IIBI.ITIVE  TO  ALL  STEW-BOATS,  "Wm  DATES 
OF  STARTING,  ETC.,  ARE  TO  BE  FOUKD  IN  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL 
''GALIGNANI'S  SIGSSENGER,*'  PUBUSHED  AT  PARIS. 
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Sepulchral  Grecian  Vases,  . 
etc.  •  .  .    290 

Farnese  Collection  of  Easel  ^ 
Pictures,  etc.       .  .    294 

When  open  to  the  public  .  .295 
Palazzo  Reale  .  .  .  ib. 
Residence  of  Prince  Leopoldo^  296 
Cbiesa  di  San  Francesco  .  "  ib. 
Chiesa  di  San  Ferdihando  ib. 

Castello  Nuovo  .     •     '. .    ib. 

Castello  deir  Uovo     '.  .^    ib. 

Chiese,  di  SkntaMarift^elParlo  ib. 

di  Santa  firigida  .      lb. 


(Naples)— Chlese  di  San  GfOTaanl 
de*FioreDtfni 
di  rincoronaU 
della  Pietk  de*  Torchfoi      . 
di  Santa  Maria  della  No^a  . 


Page 

296 

ib. 
ib. 
ih. 


di  Santa  Maria  diMoDleoUveto  ib. 


di  Gesu  Nuovo 

dl  Sania  Cbiara 

di  San  Giovanni  Maggiore  . 

del  Salvatore 

di  San  Domenico  Maggiore 

dello  Spirito  Santo  . 

di  Santa  Maria  della  SaniU 

di  San  Giovanni  a  Carbonara 

de*5S.ApostoTi 

Arcivescovato 

dl  San  Fiiippo  Nero 

di  San  Paolo  de*PP.TealiDi 

)dl  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 

di  San  Pietro  k  Majella 
Cappella  di  San  Severo 
Chiese,  della  SS.  Annunziata 

di  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine 


ih. 


ib. 

ih. 

ib. 

ib. 

Ih. 

ib. 

ib. 
298 

ib. 
299 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 


di  San  Martino  de' Certosinl    3O0 


Castello  San  Rfmo 
Villa  Floridlana 
.  Chiesa  de'  Camaldoll  . 
Albergo  de'  Poverl 
Theatres         .'         ', 
Promenades    . 
l^arket,  built  by  the  French 
Monument  to  the  memory  of 

Eustace 
water    .     *    . 
Climate  of  Naples 
Society . 
Festival  of  S.MariaPiedigrolla 
i^otels    . 

English  Medical  Men  . 
Character  of  Ybe  Neapolitans 
Environs  of  Naples     . 
Naples  [Appendix] 
'Price  of  Post-horses 


Fees  to  Custom-house  officers  576 


nfoney  of  Naples 
Weights  and  Measures 
Hotels   and  dther  Lodging- 
housed 
Carriages         .     .     .  ' 
Servants*  Wi^es 
Traiteurs  and  ttestanriints 
Provisions,  Wines,  Firewood 

eic«    .  .  •• 

Shops,  Milliners,  and  lilpeis- 
'  makers 
llealers  in  Coral,  Artists^  ^le 


301 

ib. 

Ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
302 

ib. 
Ib. 
Ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
lb. 
ib. 
ib. 
303 

361 


ib. 
577 

fb. 
lb. 

578 

lb. 

Ib. 
ib. 
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Page 
(Pf  a  plea.— Appendix)— ftmiMMis^ 

and  CireulatlngUbraries  .    580 

- :  Prie«0  al.tbe  Theatres         .      ib. 

Poslporaoe       .  ...   581 

Narbonne    .         .         •       4^.^42 
Natrni  •         ...»  .   473 

Augustus's  Bridget ai  •»•         •      ib. 
Naionian  Sepulchre  Jn  Uie  Via 
.  Flaminla  .    .    .  •      ~  *         •   471 
NaSers.       .  ....      39 

Kaumburg  .  .  ■  ^      .  ap.  637 

NcttioWft      .  .  .        <ip.  526 

Neptun&^l&rolloortatTivolt       «.  229 
Mevetum      .         .         <.         «^  369 
Nero's  Villa,  and  Vapour  BalKs^ 
nearBiisB  •  •         -•    306 

NcUierlands ap.  664 

Money  <>ft  ■  fmifhoraee  «         .«      ib. 
.  TreckscbuyU,  etc^and  Idm-  ly.  665 
Nettuno^.es^rslon  Co      •         •   245 
NetfcbAiel  .     •    .  aj».613 

Btenkirken   .  .  .      .  •   485 

l^eostadl      •  •         •      ib. 

Nevers  ■ .      •  .  «        ap*  527 

IVew  Road  from  Leghorn  and  Pisa 

to  VQlierra  and  Siena  «  •  108 
New  Road  from  PsBstum,  in  the 

direclioaoftheViaAquilia  •  956 
Nice,il«cffiplioii  oC»  and  itsCU- 

Diate.        .  10^  ap.  499 

NfikoBping   «.    .     .       .'  .    ...ap»674 
Niort   ...  .  .         op.  543 

Pfisida,  .Island  of     .  ...    304 

Nismes,  description  QfAnU4^iAi6s  • 

remaining  there  *  ap^  ^30 

Nocera.        •         •  •  •    267 

PIoeera.de' Pagani  .  .        .  .       .   354 
Nogent-sur-Sefne   .  •        ap»  522 

Nola,  its  history     ..        .  ,813 

Norba,  .excursion  to»andde4Ci;ip-' 

tion  oftbat.Pelasgicfortresa  »  232 
Norba  (now Coayex cano). .  •  370 
Neidhelm    .  .  ap^  638 

fiordliiigeo  . .        «.   ,      ^  *  ap,  640 
NorkoBping   .  •<      ap.674 

noyara.         •  •       ap,  594 

Ffovgoradt  lU  history        .      ap*  681 
lloyi  ..  107«ap.  589 

Nuceria  Camaliaria.         .         *  267 
MneeriQla  (no^ir  Ricerola)  .  .    367 

Numana  (now  Humana)     .  «   266 

,     Muremi^erg  •  .       .  .        .        qp.645 
y  Tfymeguen  •         ..  4^665 

Nymfa^.and  its  Lake  »    232 

Ocaaa  op.  061 

Odensee       ..  «y^671 

Odn  (or  Bvdai        •         /      op.  651 


Olevano       • 

Ooeglia  ^ . 

Oporto 

Orange        * 

Orleans 

Orvielo        .  .  '   • 

Orvinium     . 

Ospitaletto  .         .   - 

Ossaia  . 

Osiend 

Ostta,  excursion  to.  . 

Otranto  (anciently  Hydrunlum)  ,    371 

Otricoli  (anciently  Ocricutum)     .    473 

P^kets  from G uxbaven  to  Harwlcb  495 

Falmouth  to  Lisbon     «       ap,  654 

.   ^olhenborg  to  Harwich      op.  674 

Maeslricbt  to  Liege     •       op.  667 

Stralsund  to  Ystad  :    .       op.  673 

.Packets,  Steam,  from  l^ondon  to 


Page 

.231 

.    103 

op.  656 

^p.528 

op.  533 

,    120 

.    256 

.   483 

.    475 

op.  513 

243 


ap 


505 
ib. 

ap, 506 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

.      ib. 

«      ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ap,  646 

.       ib. 

ib. 

at 

op*  506 


Calais. 

Dover  to  Calais.  ' 
;  Dover  t6  Boulogne     .. 
'  London  to  Ostend 
,  Lortdon  to  Rotterdam 

Rotfterdamto  Cologne. 

Rotterdam  to  Antwerp 
'  London  to  Hamburg  . 

Southampton  to  Havre 

Brighton  to  Dieppe   . 

Dover  to  Ostend 

Cologne  to  Ostend     . 

Ostend  to  Harwich     . 

Ostend  to  Margate     . 

Paris  to  Havre,  calling 
Rouen,  and  vice  vend 

ChAlons-sur-Sadne  to  Lyons' 
and  vice  vend       .         ap.  524 

Marseilles  to  Maples,  touching 
at  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Civi- 
tavecchia, and  tn'ce  vend  ap.  $33 

On  the  Loire,  Garonne^  and 

.    Rhone  ,  ,        op.  649 

On  the  Lake  of  Geneva        ap,  55 1 

Hainburg  to  Hull.,  ,and  vice 
vered  .  .        ap.  506 

London  to  Amsterdam»  and 
ikeeversd    .  .  .      ib. 

Amsterdam  to  Hamburg,  and 
vice  terid    .  '       .  .      ib. 

Hamburg,  up  the  Elbe  to  Mag- 
deburg) and  vice  vend     .      ib. 

Vagadino  toSestoon  tbel^go 
Maggiore  (new  regulations 
respecting  this  Steamer;  op.  553 

Como  to  DomaaaoQ  the  Lake 
ofComo       ,  .         .      ib. 
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(Sleam-Packets)  —  Rhra  to  Desen^' 

zano  on  theLago  di  Garda^    -  ^  ' 
and  vice  versd        .        ap.  554 
Yenice  to  Trieste,  and  vice  ' 

vend .  .  .  .'   ,482 

Nantes  to  Orleans,  and  tnW' , 

versd  .  .  .      'apl  549 

Bordeaux  to  Marmande  iiina 
Langon,  and  likewise  down  * 
the  Garonne     .   ,...,,    .,    Jb. 
Lyons  to  Avig^h,  'And  vice 

versd  .        ,  .'         .      lb. 

Tonlon  lo  Corsica^  tncL  vice 

versa  .  .         .in. 

Lnlieck  to  Petersburg,  and 

vice  versd     .  , ,      op.  685 

toDeck  to  Copenhagen,  aqd    . 

vice  versa    .     .*.''.  '.      lb, 

Kiel  to  Copenlia'geA,  and  vice 

versd  •  *    .   •   .       •     •  **b. 

Golhenborgto  CppeiUi^gcq., ./ 

arid  vice  versd  .  . , .     ;     .    *  lb. 
Golhenborg  to  ChristlaWa, 

and  vice  versd        ,        .  ^  *    ib. 
Christiania  to  Bergett ,  am 

vice  versa    .   '       .         , .,  '  lb, 

Prussian  Rhenish  Steaih-boi^ts    ib. 

Between  Naples  and  Palermo    468 

Vienna  and  Smyrna  '   aD.;685 

Galiacz  and  Constantirioplb  ib. 

Marseilles  and  Barcelona  '   ib. 

Havre  and  Lisbon .       .  .  '^  ib. 

Havre  .and  Hamburg       .  /  ib. 

Amsterdam  and  Hamburg    ib. 

Paderborn  ".'    /    .  \^  ap.  646 

Padua;        .       ,  ."  .  '.  ?     '     •    ^'^^ 

Passtuin,  excursion  to      .. 

Present  appearance  of 

Its  origin'     "  .,  ,     .• 

Walls 

Gales    '.      '   .'* 
'    Temple  of  Ncptuiie    , 
Basilica .  '       i    " 
Temple  of  Ceres 
Theatre.  .     .     • 

Amphitheatre  . 
•    Sonnet  .        '  • 

Palantiiim  .       ^..*         . 

Palestrina,  excnrslpn-  lo,  and  At'- 
llquities  on  the  Via  tablcan^  ' 

SS31;  ^3*7240 


"\     .\353 
..356 

•  :•  lb. 

.  358 
.  '  ib. 
.*  ib. 
•  .•;359 
.    360 

*^  .  ^    ib. 
'    "7     ib. 
"256 


Palinuro,  Capo  dl     *^ 

Pamplona    .^ 

Parentinm   .' 

Paris,  best  road  thither 
Improvements  in 
Arc  da  Carrousel 


.•  '■ 


op.  658 
.    268 

".-     4 

■••:       7 

.     ib. 


( Par  1 8}"*^BBWfeTwro  B 
* '  Itfas^e  ROyal  dntonyre 
Mus^e  Ro^a1'ddLtiM«iM>mrg 
l:cele  Royale  des  Beattl  ktH 
Palace  of  the  TaHeries 
Palace  of  the  Palais  Rdyal    . 
•  >  Biblioth^ue  do  Roi  .     <    • 
Mazarine    '  .         .  --  ' . 
'       de  Sainte  Genevl^e 
'        de  Monsieur 
de  la  Vllle 


Page 

7 

8 

17 

18 

ib. 

«   ib. 

'  18 
19 

'  ib. 
Ib. 

I  ib. 


daHus^ed'HIslolreNatarelle    ib. 
*'    Mus^e  dTtai^tbiiie  MtUitMe 

'  and  Jardin  des  Plantea       w-      ib. 
ThMires    '    ..  '  !•  'I  '-      .  •    20 
'>  Manufacture     Royale   "det 

•CMacea  ^       •     *     «    <i  >   .i*     ib. 
•  '  Manufacture  R07al«^4i^ripi»»« 


wriM.t' 


•'f 


>k    • 


ib. 


>'    ColonnedelaPft^oe^eoddnie  ?    ib. 
^    Arc  de  Triomphe  de  r&toUew .     ib. 
<    Porte  61.  Denis 
'    Porte  SI.  Martin  •    •  «      •    ; 

Vem^  de  In  Cbatnbre  des  M< 

put^s."  "  V-'  »    'i'*      .. 

'   Cath^drale  de  Tfotre-Dame  . 

Panthiton 
'*  •'Hdtel  Royal  des  Invalidee 

Instlinttbii'R%yeAe  dee  Boards' 
"<     el  Maets 
'    Hospice  de  la  Salp^tri^re 


* 


ib. 

ib. 
ftl 

ib. 
ib. 


•  » 


• 


» •  • 


tb. 
23 

ib. 

lb. 
ib. 

ib. 

tb. 
ib. 
lb. 
24 

tb. 


H^tal  des  Enfaats  Trouv^s. 
'  Maispn  d' Accouchement 
Obsemridire  ;  ^  " 
Palft1sde4aBoiirslF 
Greniers  de  Reserve  .  - 
-Abattoirs 
HAHe  au  Bl^     . 
'    Halle  auxfvins .  >      * .     i-    , 

March^  it  la  VOlaille    . 

'  '  Bridges ...         '.  • 

'-  Tontaine  du  Benlenrd  de 

•llbndi. 

'  'des  Innoceats        .  •  •    •• 

de  Crenelle  ••        .-   ^     -• 

*^     de  la  Bastille.-        .•        J 

i=  Foiitain&Egyptienne;Rli«lle 

SAvres  • 

Cimeti^res  and  Catacwoibesi 

ChAleauofflt.GfOnd<i«'      . 

•'    66vres  .  •  -      .  ." 

'    V^sailles       .  '       .     •  -4 

Present  stale  of  Parisian  '8o»  ' 

oiety  •  .  .  •    -  lb. 

Pa[ris  [Appendix]    .         .*        .   518 

Heiels  .'  .-        .lb. 

•    Ready-rbrnished  ApirlMettife      ib. 


lb. 
Ib. 
lb. 


Ib. 
Ib. 
25 
ib. 


iPari8^Api>eiidix)-*)M*Me«  and 
Wine»  -.  .1    -  .•*.:.  - .. 

Re8taurateurj$.aq(l(2af(&^  . 
. . ,   Hire  of  ValeU-4e-pla«^^ {Gar 


Page 


690 


•  I 


••i 


)i 


•)f 


516 

ib. 


517 

ib. 
518 
519 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
520 

ib. 

48 

49 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

50 


riages,  and  fioaU 

Provi$tMlii..i,  ,4  t     ■ 
'     Shops    «         •>  .  ■  - 
I      Professors       • 
i    Notary  PitlHIO' •    >- 
■    Libraries         •    i>  ^ 

English  Sargeon 

MessAg^vieii^  0l!Cv 

GeoartI  po9t-aCftci&    » 

Petite  FoBi(%  •)  > 
Parma,  deserJiHiOD  of  .  .  m 

CatHedral     •  ^>     .•  .  •  n 

Church  of  San  Giovaniii 

TheatoiccBtai  .«.  <   •  *    ' 

Conreata di  Sao  Paolo. . . 

Rof al Aoaito«i7:    .  ■•  i  •• 
.  Theatrea.'   u  »  >/.  >  '^  - 
Passage  of  the  a pennwe* between  - 

Bolegnii  and  Klopcypoje'      .      54 
Passage^hoatf  oa  the  ¥;U>e»)from 

Hamburg  to  Cuxhaven  t    495 

nssau         .  .'        ,»f .!.   gf».i644 

Pftsserano    .  ..         •<.'.     «  .241 

Fluslgiiaii«4,         ..        )•  .J   I    •  :241 
Passportfifdirectioiiftotr^iveUers.  ■  < 
'>With  regard  to    .  .      :  t'*    501 

Pflvia  .         ..        ;•■    -iM. .  t)  46 

rtu    ......        ap»i546 

VQdum         .  *,  *  •  '241 

Pelasgic  Fortresses  peacTVvoll .  •    233 
Pelasgic  «nd  Etniafaa  Foi;Ufic4r'« 
•tttons,  differeaee  between  tt^fiifi .  234 
PfHTigueux    .  ..         .        fl!Pf534 

Verpignan   ..         .  .      .,im.542 

Perugia,  descn-iption  oCi , .,  :  475^  591 
FesarQ         .  ..       .;..         .  .^5 

Veschiara,  port  of  ..         ..         •    260 

Pe^cia       •.         ..         *.     •    •  '^16 
Petersburg,  description  of  tba|  ' 
•City.jand  ita  envicQBS     «       .4i|».679 


4         f 
•••I    I.J 


PetersFaid 
Pflilia  Lucanprum .. 
Petilini  HoQtes      «.        r .      • 
Placenta,  des.criptlon  of  . .  nv  • 
!     Calliedral        . .  .    :  • 

J     Other  Chup^hes  .i^  n?.  ,.<  .i.*  . 
r.  To.wn-Hajl       ..        ..        ^, , 
\    Eque«tri«a Stftpes    (..*     ,,« 
Planor^       ,.        *.        ,.      j.,,*! 
Plenza        •  *.        • 

Pimoia,  birth  place  of  YU gif. .    ,.  . 
Pietramala  •  •  • , 

P)etra£iaat«  .  .     *."       ^,  ...   ..„ 


491 

361 

ib. 

47 

ib. 

48 

ib< 

ib« 

55 

315 

262 

55 

94 


Piperno       «  •         t 

Pisa,  description  of  . 

.  Duomo  .  « 

Baptistery.    .  ....   •   . 

,     Campanile,  or  Leaning  Tower 
Campo  Santo  .         . 
Sonnet  .  * 

Chiesa.^e'  Ce^yaUeri   * 
Palazzo  de*  Cavalieri  . 
,    Ghiese,  (li  San  Frediano, 

di  San (' Anna 

di  Santa  Gate'rina    ',     '  ' 

di  San  Paolo  4;r  0,rt9 
.,      ,di  San  Francesco    . 

di  San  Silveslro  ,     . 

di  San  Matted 

di  San  Pierino 

di'SanMicheleiaBorgo 

diSBn.Yito  .-.  .     • 
,       della  $pina    . 

di  San  A^dreiLlQ  Chinseca 
di  San  Mairtlno 
.  P^lazzi,  Uinfranchi    .  , 
Tonini 

f^nfreduccl  • 
Casa  Mecherin! 

Pal9zu)^etai  ,-         .  . 
I    :  Royal  Palace    . 
V  Hospitals      .   »  »      , 

Uhiversiiy      '., 
Torre  della' Specula,   • 
Botanic  Garden 
.    Ancient  Vapour  Bath  . 
.    Suppressed  Church  of  San  Felice  91 

.  Subterranean  part  of  San  Mi 
',        bhele  in  Borgo 

Aqueduct  of  Caldacolli 
,     Modern  Baths  .  . 

\ ,    Mountain  of  San  Giuliano 
',i  Modern  Aqueduct 
',.,  Canal     . 
'.;  Royal  Farm      .      ... 

, .  -Character  of  the  Hsans 
'Fountain  WatejT^  ^ 
Theatre. 
Brld|es.    .     ..... 

.    Carnival  .  .    , 

"Climate. 
Pisa  [Appendix J     .  .,    " 

Custom-house-pffi^ers' ' 

-Lc^^^g-liftuses  i 

•. .  Prices  of  various  articles 

Fees  to.Medlcai  Men,'etc. 
» .  ^2posl-of6ce       .         • 

Diligences  .    ,  , 
t^issevachei  Cascade  of  the 
f  Mioja*  descriplioi^  of  .   • 


it. 


Page 
272 

83 

134 
85 
86 
ib. 
88 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
89 
'  ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
90 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 


ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

92 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
565 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
566 
567 

ib. 

37 
1J6 


700 


IIVilAfl 


Page 
PIcra-  *  i         .       '  .*  Bf8 

Plombi^res*  .     '•'.     '    «^»546 

Pog^iboDsi  •       -  t  . '  117 

Poggio  a  Ca^aoo,  near  Florence'- 116 
Poggiotttaperlafe/AearPlbrMc^  76 
Poiliers  ;  .  .  '.  a|H  535 
Pala,  description  of  its  Amphithe- 
atre and  othei' Atiti^uitfes  .268 
Poligny,  town  of     .  '.  '.      30 

;     Passports         .  .  '-     op.  617 

Polleotia      .  .  ;         '.    106 

Pombal        ;     *     '.  .' '     -'.    655 

Pompeii,  excursion  to      .  .    314 

Best  mode  of  seeing    .  •      ifo. 

Discovery  of    .    '  '".  '       .    316 
Excavations    ihade  by   t^ie 
French  ,  .         •.    317 

'     Present  appearance  df '      '  -.      lb. 
Objects  most  deservinfg'of  nij- 
tice    .       '  ;  ^'         .    310 

Villa  Sobui'bana  .  '  '    .^     lb. 
Building   Vippropriiled   to 
the  8mcernf!6m  i'  320 

'  TombofNaBToleiatj^he      lb. 
Mausoleum  of  ^alVe^us 

Quietus  .  '  '    .  .'  321 

Tomb  of  Arictds  S'cai!itu^  ib. 
Inn  for  Peasantry .  <  '  .  321 
'  Public  Uslrrna  .  '  /  ib. 
Walls  of  the  City  .  ■  '.  322 
Herculaneum  Gate  '  .  ib. 
Inn,  probably  tb^  Post- 

house*  .  .  .  323 
Thermopolium  .  ' '  ".  '  ib. 
flouse  of  the  Vestals '  .  324 
Analomieat  Theatre  'i  ib. 
PonderaT'lurii,'fl/f'^(?ustom-« " ' 

house  .  ;'  '.  '  a. 
Soap-MahufecftoVy  ••  "'  r'325 
House  of  the  lyanzatrlci". "  fb. 
Public  Baking-house  ";  '  ib. 
House  of  Sailust  .*  ."  fb. 
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Wittenberg         ,       .     ,   495cyat639 
W^lfenbuttel      .  ,>   ,      cq».6aK 

Wurtzburg^dieMmpUOA  A^  ''    .  ap^645 
Wurzen  ...  . 

](eTes  de  la  FroDtera<.(,v .. 
Ystad.    .        ..  >        ,    .*» 

jlSgorolo  ^ 

Zt^aim     .  ...... 

Zv^lcsbbcrgeo     . 
Zwolle 


I    } 


0^.637 

<ip»662 

<  ap«673 

.   *>.    241 

•  ,,^490 

.r.«'     41 

.iap;667 

,1.  .J 


..  .♦  •'    t/.         i 

A  PPfiNDIX  .r- ROUTES. 


I     »• 


t 


"P 


'  •       .1   '         <  •!  » 


FHANCR. 


511 

512 
513 


From  Calais^  tbroogh-Amieos,.  !• 

Calais,  IbroQgh  Beauvais,  l9 
Rarift'    .  ■{.  *  •       it:w  ■  ; 

.  Calais,  tbrovgh  St'.6H)er4Dd 
Amiens,  to  Paris^     •> 

Oalend,  tbrougli  Lille,  to 
V*t*is      '     .       '     .    •ii^VM    iK 

•  ''•1>l«f>pe,lhroughAauen,4o9«fts    ih. 

l>iepfe,ttiiKMfgti  Glsorfi/tol^«rt«i514 

•  '  Havre,  through  R^uen,- 10  WA%    ib. 

Heivt>eisli:ys  and*  Rolter^anm/^ 
«*  -  through  Antwerp  and4(nft- 
srts,  lol'arh  '•  '     .' '   •  •" v 515  1 
PariN  '*'  itiiymgh    "fonl«iniii- 
''    bleau  and- Dijon,  to  Genera    520 
Parfi,  ttffoiigti'  Tti«MacWB/*t#  K 
"    '  I^Uon.  .  .  .    521 

Paris,  through  T¥ftyie*»;«^Dljm|i   ib. 
'  Parts     ip     PonlarUcr  "^ni 
Witgh?;  otit!teWhy«otiiiH'< 
sanne  and  .Onera     .» •'' 'l,    523 
Lyons  16  GebciW,  hi  Cfcrddh " 

and  St.  Germ«rfHl(*-'Jdihi "  S     ib. 
Par»'lhrongh  Lyorisitdtb^lii-^ 

Parts  tl^routti^WeWs^'AVtA* 
MoaUnslol.y6i<9    .•.'*•"•.    526 


ll  FromLyons,th'roiigh  Avignon  and 

*Alx,'toMce  .  .  .    527 

Avignon  to  Nismes,aiid.Mont- 

peiUer  .  .  .    530 

AU  to  Matsaille&aDd  Touioo.  532 
-.  Paris,  through  Orleans,  Ch^ 
leauriuix,  Liipoges,  an^^e^ 
•rigi:eux,  to  Bordeaux.. and 
Bayonnc  .  :  .  1  .  ..  533 
Parif^  through  Orleans,  Bioia, 
Tours,  Poitiers,  and  Angoii- 
I^me,  to  Bordeaux   .  .    534 

Paris  to  Bre^l  .  .  .    535 

Paris  to  Dunkirk         .  .    536 

Line,  through  Yprcs,  to  Os- 
<<•***;    Jend        -    .« .    •  «.*»  ». . .  1  ftg^ 
LiHedO-BhrasolS'       ..   ':)u'    tb. 
Paris,  through   Brosfete,*  to 
.Ofilend.'       .  :    i-,m  .'-:•]<    ib. 
<tHr.  Paris,  through  lt«inir«nilSlh 

«dan^toLi(ege    .       ..iub.;'538 
<(i    Paris,  throng  GhAlons^silK 

iVaffRc^.to^tcastairg'' I  .-I"   jh. 

Paris  to  Strasbourg,  MvrMi^ 
Troycs^    Langrei,  >^e«%ul,'> 
>      .  Belfort,  and  Basle  .  i*(  >■.   540 
Pari  s,  Dlrough  ^  LaingAW} '  lo-  i 
o*'       Bcsancon      .  .       -,  ,      ih. 

Pari^  to  Grenoble 
.<M    Grenoble  to  Gap»'4eiadftog'  «> 


-;•'  511 


Go 


740 


i^m^* 


Page 
Moiil-t>eiita0Vtan(^Ml»ft«B  "N^-- r. 

brun»  liot»t-Q«iipbla  /  kn4 
Srwn con ' .     •      .  ">  -*  '*  ■  -i  ^ 541 
From  G«t^to'BrikDCOC»>  leadUi^  td 

''^'  Paris,  through  Toutoilte^  lo"  '* 
'•        Perpigmrti^r'  -;■-■';►;»    mw^.;  ..|6i 

'   PariMbroughChartre^TOdra  > 
'  I '      and  Poitiers,  to  La  RocfoeHe'*  543 
' ' '    Paris,  throagh  Caen,  to  Chef^.< ' 
''*•*    -bourg ;•'■  =^t  •"'«.*'>'   ?•'■''.-  -iliL 
'      Paris,   tbhMii$ll^'lt«bflef^<ib»H 

4/Oittnt'  ;  •  .  .  :•  >v^544 
•''  Paris  to  Nantes  .•  '<<  ib. 
'     Nantes,  thMiiigh  ««Mica,'  to*^ 

<•«  'Paris to Plombi^res  .      <-    .      lb. 
'    Paris  to Barr^g6saiidMgirtre&^  546 
' '   Paris  to  Bcriio<itiiilBelcnbaf  l^'  547 
Paris  to  HambttTg>ai]d'S4oclD^ ' 

ftoitn  0'    4r«'"«.    -  >)-   '■-  '548 


rf 


From  Jongue  to  St. Maurieer  i'>*  f  i.    051 
Geneva  to  Lau*ntfc?  ;'■'•  ;-    ib. 

'   Lcg'Bdu#ses^oWt*w»  "  '   "•  *   **>• 
Geneva,  by^  JJ^e  ^^{iQpIon,  to ' 

Milan .      ib. 

•    Como,  by  »6tt»2£^gen;  16" 

Zurich       .•••'      '.  *'•  '554 

Como,  over  tha  Bra glio,  to 

Innsprnclf."^  ^''    .  .      ib, 

'     Lindatt,t[tn^ilrtruketlf^el>i-    .   . 

"    stancei"tb»'VtldlLitoii;  apil'! 

' '  -      by  tbft  Ap[lbe0g  and  Fin-^  < 

stermunc  Vft  Boiaeff/itatthe:^ 

Tyrol         rv'''"'4«  ^•'i;.:-555 


\'A       J. 


From  Genei:«4a£lia»tMi5 


"•»»•!- 


,    584 

..,  Vtdtatto"' '     ,::  ;  .,    ib. 


;\^  Genoa, -Iff 


5,f--   ('   'j» 


?dt 


noui,|^l|>j^sa« 


I  •,*. 


"     'l2f?jm«iSl%'*^-P»?^';i 


* 


'•Aj'-fffTi''* 


590 
ib. 


(M 


From  Flor«nee»4limif|i«iena,  to 

Rome        ..  ,  .      ib. 

FI«Wiit<^;ih*i^^tt|keWtf.  to  '^ 
.      Rijme;       .     >  .  .  5*'^'T    591 
'     GertbJa.  ibHbfclk  W»Tdgttir,  HV- 
UiriDf,  ^iTrigagTia,  Ant^a', 
torelo,  aM  Temi;<r6'lloitt^  ,  59i 

Faifro^  to  Bomei  bV  Th^;''Tisl 
ifliarmitofa  :    ••*;.'  *'     ^.'   593 

-''   MHan>lhrougb^it^>^h^ 
«iay  V«rona,  Vt(^tt,';iihtf' ' 

Padua,  |^;Veol«er.  Itologna, 

an^.J?|orenpe   .  ...  ,   .  ,».      ib. 

-     MMan.  to  •  Bologna^ .  IbfBwg^ 

I^lfiednza,  /mmf,  Heggliai 

*^WW    I       •]>  c    ^    594 

MrfaA-to  TfiflU     .,  J     ,    {>      Ib. 

*•  oA^ata  toTuria  ..      ,,,     .'.  ■,    595 

Turin,  ayirUieUariliine^ii|)s» 
tpNtf^e  .    ^ ..  f,    *.<  V  »  \ ,      Ih. 

Rome  |;o  Naples        ^  w      lb. 

> .  JU>me  to.Ti?frii?|iMi,^y.|«aclno 

and  Piperfto        , ... ;     ,    ./59« 

Na^U)I>awi.qm,.,.i ib. 

Bl^ifiwft  of  Naples.;,;,    ,.,  .•      ib. 

Naples  to  WiQ^  ,....;        .,      lb. 

Naples  iD.Olranto  ,. .,  . ,    598 

;^ ,  jParis,  tfafoug)v.topoecr/6|  tQ 
(geneva ;  and '  (hence^  by  f£e  . 
Simplony  and  ibrovgb  Bres^ ' 
cia  and  Mantua,  to  Bomei 
ir^lb  lite  na^ies-of  tbe  be^l 
..   .)    Inns  found  on*  this  Boa^ 

flaring  tbe  year  1830'^      .    599 

En  toxiuAn. 

I  f  ropn  Rome  to  Floccii(jft,bl  KlfHI^  . 

^pdL^H^trlei#r<Wbf:ia#|i^  r60l 
:  Pisa,  br^fiy  «t.lipHeri«»'49 

Pj.-.    fiieBa(Nw,i^a#AfN><  ••.•^'  --.  f6a4 
Rome  lo>,J^|oi;(^ce»|hff»mli./y 
-Pemgi^i*.  i|..ji..-»  ,•  •* »...  fi7.605 
p.f^Fcom  Lucca  ^o  Mwleiia,. ^^^  > 

W**%  *^'  *H.f>«w  *oa4i 
,ri      Of  iheFoceaGiogo    .if,  ,i»    606 

l^^'*-.  ^*.        :t(  d»UBH  v»4'Tntsd»aii*     lb. 

. , ;, cai«i»  to  j^mB^mtwjiKt  K 

laosailne  abd  %^^  Abt 


..•; .'» 


itO    ;8*MP«on,ilflt,|BrtW»i«*.iMM   61  i 


and  Dresdenr  to  Hanburg     £ 
DreiUeii,  IbroMeb  Becliitiitfl 
.,.,    Hamburg;.,,    ,    .  ..    e 

.„,-    oj  (he  Tyrol,  to  Aiig^uufl 
Venice  to, XrCAt  .,   ■  .  ■       .   « 
-    *fi  raOrtrfB. ';■'"■'' 
From  Rome,   Uiroutik'  FlorelK^e 
indMfiair,  (iTthe'.s)mp1oii,  ' 

Jura  Alps  Id  Pol^nf.ffyoM; 

Me1un,PBris,indBoulOKTi'e,'" 
■■''•■  durlng!iticinpi"'V  "'^- -;'( 
Floreiice,  during  the  si/mn]e¥ 

of  1822,  to  Venice,  i>l)lait; 

Turin  and  ovpr  tlic  MonI-  ' 
.  Gtoa1a;t(tPon1-dMkaiivoTsin  6 
^■plei  lo  Romp,  Sipiin,  Fin-  , 

rence.Lucca, Genoa, Turin,  . 

and  by  ihc  Monl'Cenis  lo  [ 

Po n I'd e- lies unti sin.  I'arls, 

and     Ifll.ni!.    during,    llip  . 

|f(|H<lBori8iH.    ",       '"■    * 
RoJae,  Ibrondi  P1^,  'L'u'cea^ 
Genoa,  TnrTiii  and  by  Ihe 
Mont-tenl«,andCbitnb9ryi 
to  Parts  and  Calais,  Ifi  inne 

indJujrieai     .       .  c 


From  Hamburg  to  Leipsic  ,    s: 

LelptlctoBresdni    . '      '    ;   (K 
'  Letpllf,   Ihronah   aolha-,   li 

pTairttfOrt  otiihe  nein  '.  '  i 
■LeljjsicioBrumwick'  '  .  B; 
BFMiiWieli  10  Honovef  . ''  I 
"Banoverlo  GollinBeii  '  ".  i 
Lefptk  tona^ftte"  .  '  ■  vie; 
FiMkfon  bu  ili«  M^  to 
■  '  ''    Berlin         .     '    ■  ■;  ■        I 

'  Bffiin'to  AnMterdriin      ""  .■ 'tH 
'Franlirorl  on  Ihe  Iftip' m 

AuBthnra         •  ■'  ,         ■"  '   ■■■    ''l     I 


iugiburg 

'     AHEibUTB 

»:hiffEau:  .  _ 
AiRiburg  lo  BaliJbnn 
IIMISbOR  10  Ba^eqlB' . " 
'  pareulb  le  Letilsic  . 
■amixiiiloMunfcTi' 


;;pn|iiiin:tfj  ^ 


liHiaprucklollUnieh ' 


Prom  B'MIAim  to  Prague 

vietiKa,    ttiraogll   sallabmi 
and  BeiiiMlc^'tadileDd' 

''    Frankrort     .on      tha    .Metot 

tliia<igh<CMfelirta  Mupater 

BtcuTBioa  .[r«naoHia9«nl0ilta 

MlnMofiBniilB.'   ■■-■,v"  ..-ir'' 

CItlebraled  German  BaUtCi  ■  ■■■•■>'i. 

cariabad"-  -.  '■■.'■....■v".>|ri-'' 

-  ■  Pynnctnt'i  ■  ,-■    >•■  .ii.n'F  ior- 

Spa-..       ',...,.. ■■!:....,:;,   .n,- 

FfomHanover  loPjrmont;-:!  ■-    < 
Hambargitc/PynMOtiT    ■.■>'; 
'>    Brussels,  ibrougb  Ltegeiitt 

Spa  .    ..■,■•.  >■    '  -■■(■. 

vknmtaMfiaborfi'  ,:-f.j 
:  ■'.  Vienna  loSaltiburg,  brllnrbf 
il  zell.  '\<-,.'.  ■■-  ,■!  '-iT.-'H 
VrtenDOjIn  V«olae/'..  :i  i  -.  < 
vjanaaMQarkbad..-  .  i  .  . 
ViaaHik'tOiBaflck'  ..  .< 
DeuUch-AltcDbur^    lo  tBiiI*' 

grade        .  .  .  -< 

Pvesburg'fo'liJttfeu    and 
.,  ■;     Tokajr.:-;,  d;  ir  ,i-.v-_-l,'   ■  - 

1    Vienna  to  TfiaHfl  .  ! I 

..  BerlintoHawtaig(KewjBi»tl)    I 
'"'  ■  Panits^fi:'  ■' 


From-«a3m'nnei(ftlH*lrld'  i  i .  .;    ( 
PtaplgDfenUiBallcallina -   -^    ( 
[tanifliohailo;Seralg«sMil'    .<'. 
Madridrtoi-iuatiMik^' ..r,ji'.-..    t 

■  ::  Madrid  to  Malaga       ,  .-■.  :  '.    ( 
Hadrid  lo  Cordova,  Seville, 

■ndCadlr"'^''     . 
Madrid  to  M^Mftiagoal-Road)  ( 


rinm,  nnil  Helvoel.'liijs 


BDLB-le-Ulic:  ,10  Alters  --       .. 

B«'geHib[i-Zoomio'A(ivi)'s  .. 

^'-  Amuerdam  lo  ^tftinti',   '   , 

Hiinbfar^  to  Aitsierdaai,  lij 

GroDi[igen  and  Leowardeu 


i'2 


DRNM^RK. 


isms. 


Sew  Po6i-ro«d  ortbe  Rbine  from 

Cologne  to  Frankfort  on  Iho 

Mein  .  .  «     .      . 

Fost-road  from   Amsterdam  to 

Brussels 
From  Oslend  to  Brussels  by  Aot* 
ifcrp  .       .•  .  . 

Amsterdam  to  Hanover 
strasburg  to  Frankfort  on  the 
Mein   .  ...  » 

From  Copenhagen  to  Hamburg    . 
Copenhagen  to  Golbenborg  . 

SWFDK5  AHD  NORWAT 

From  Stralsund   ihrovgh  Carls- 
crona  to  Slockbolm 
Stockholm  to  L'psala  . 


Page 

668 
ib* 

669 

ilf. 

'  ib. 

671 

ib. 


673 

676 


Stockholm  to  Gotbcoborg 
Gothenborg  to  Christiania 
Cbristlania  to  Bergen . 


RUSSIA. 

From  Riga  to  Petersborg  . 
Petersburg  to  Moscow 
Petersburg  to  the  frontier  of 

Sweden  .  "       , 

Moscow  to  Grodno      . 
Moscow  to  Riga,  and  (be  fToir- 

tier  of  Prussia 

ADOE51>A 

New  Route  from  Paris  to  Mar- 
seilles, by  St.Eiienne  and  An- 
nonay       .... 

Ust  of  Steam-Packets 


Page 
ib. 
ib. 
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THE  END. 
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The  boirower  must  return  this  item  on  or  befcoe 
the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  item,  the  borrower  will 
be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earlier  return. 

Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 
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